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ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  :    A    HISTORY.* 
By  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Private  Secretaries  to  the  President. 


EDITORIAL    PREFACE. 

HE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  has  never  entered  upon  a  more  important 
enterprise,  nor  one  in  which  we  have  been  surer  of  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  public,  than  in  engaging  to  present  in  these  pages  the  first 
full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  together  with  a 
history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
that  this  long-expected  history  is  by  no  means  solely  a  sifting  and  re- 
editing  of  already  printed  records  and  memorials.  Its  originality  is,  how- 
ever, especially  notable  in  its  account  of  Lincoln's  administration,  in 
dealing  with  which  will  be  given  to  the  world  important  details  that  have  hitherto  remained 
unrevealed,  in  order  that  they  might  first  appear  in  their  proper  connection  in  this  monu- 
mental work. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  writers  of  this  history  are  not  only  incomparably  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  any  predecessors,  but  they  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future 
historian.  Both  of  these  biographers  grew  up  in  the  same  region  with  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  they 
were  intimate  from  boyhood  with  his  friends  and  companions.  Mr.  Nicolay  took  charge  of 
his  correspondence  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  very  first  commission 
Lincoln  signed  as  President  was  that  of  Mr.  Nicolay  to  be  his  official  Private  Secretary. 
He  held  this  position  throughout  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office,  and  enjoyed  his  closest 
intimacy  and  confidence.  Mr.  Hay,  like  Mr.  Nicolay,  accompanied  the  President  from 
Springfield  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  several  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  ;  he  then 
entered  the  army  as  an  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Volunteers,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  staff 
service  was  ordered  back  to  Washington  and  assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Presi- 
dent, where  he  remained  till  the  war  ended.  One  of  them,  and  generally  both,  were  on  duty 
at  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  every  day  from  i860  to  1865  ;  Mr.  Nicolay  was  his  official  medium 
of  communication  with  Congress  and  the  Cabinet ;  both  were  continually  employed  by 
him  in  delicate  and  important  missions  to  every  part  of  the  country ;  both  stood  beside  him 
at  his  two  inaugurations;  one  saw  him  die. 

During  all  these  years  of  official  service  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  authors  cherished 
the  idea  of  writing  this  history.  At  an  age  when  the  faculties  of  memory  and  observation 
are  at  their  best,  they  made  frequent  notes  and  memoranda  of  important  events  occurring 
about  them.  The  President  was  himself  aware  of  their  intention,  and  encouraged  and 
assisted  them  in  their  work.  Some  of  his  most  precious  manuscripts  were  given  them  by 
his  own  hand.  Their  notes  and  memoranda  taken  during  the  war  fill  several  manuscript 
volumes,  the  value  of  which,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  inestimable. 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  the  triumph  of  the  national  arms  had  received  its  pathetic 
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and  tragical  consecration  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  President,  they  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  excitement  of  the  hour  to  throw  upon  the  world  a  hasty  and  ill-digested  compilation  to 
meet  the  temporary  demand.  After  spending  five  years  in  Europe  in  the  public  service,  they 
returned  to  this  country  with  their  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  which  they 
regarded  as  assigned  to  them,  broadened  and  deepened  by  larger  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  they  have  given  most  of  their  time  to  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  enormous  material  at  their  disposition.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  manu- 
scripts, of  whatever  nature,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  President's  family.  In  addition  to  this,  they  sought  and  obtained  access  to 
the  private  papers  and  correspondence  of  most  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Being  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  all  the  leading  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  time,  they  were  afforded  by 
them  every  possible  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  difficult  points.  Their  residence  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Nicolay  as  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Hay  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  brought  them  into  constant  contact  with  the  most  authoritative  and  valua- 
ble sources  of  information.  They  have  used  all  these  opportunities  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
They  have  also  profited  by  the  vast  quantity  of  reminiscences,  letters,  and  newspaper  articles 
which  have  recently  been  printed  in  regard  to  Lincoln  and  his  times.  They  have  considered 
no  chapter  of  their  work  completed  until  it  should  be  printed,  and  have  held  themselves 
ready  to  accept  and  use  every  new  fact  of  importance,  from  whatever  source  it  might  come, 
whether  it  confirmed  or  conflicted  with  opinions  previously  entertained. 

In  the  course  of  their  work,  besides  the  mass  of  manuscript  archives  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, they  have  consulted  thousands  of  printed  volumes.  Through  the  kindness  of  four 
successive  Secretaries  of  War,  they  have  had  free  and  constant  access  to  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  military  reports,  from  both  Union  and  Confederate  officers,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott  has  given  them  the  benefit  of  his  friendly  and  intelligent 
cooperation. 

In  determining  the  scope  and  character  of  their  work,  the  authors  were  governed  by  two 
simple  ideas.  The  first,  which  was  biographical,  was  to  draw  the  portrait  and  character  of 
the  man  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  doing  this  succinctly  to  narrate  his  actions.  The  second 
was  historical,  and  required  them  to  relate  the  national  events  of  which  he  was  the  personal 
and  official  center  and  the  inspiring  and  directing  leader.  These  chapters,  therefore,  are  not 
mere  books  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence ;  they  are  blended  biography  and  history,  written 
with  all  the  literary  skill  of  which  the  authors  are  capable  (a  skill  abundantly  proved  in  their 
other  writings),  and  compiled  with  all  the  historical  accuracy  which  their  unusual  command 
of  facilities  and  opportunities  made  possible.  Their  field  embraced  that  picturesque  period 
of  Western  pioneer  life  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood;  then  the 
stirring  ten  years'  agitation  during  which  the  nation  went  through  the  severe  and  bitter 
struggle  over  the  slavery  question,  and  which  brought  on  the  rebellion ;  finally,  the  intensely 
moving  drama  of  the  American  civil  war.  When,  however,  the  military  portion  of  this 
history  is  reached  in  magazine  publication,  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  repetition  of  details  already  given  in  The  Century's  war  series,  while  fully  presenting 
that  part  of  the  military  narrative  in  which  is  explained  the  relation  of  the  President  to 
these  events. 

Giving  their  plan  ample  breadth  to  cover  this  entire  field,  the  authors  have,  nevertheless, 
been  careful  to  confine  it  to  such  principal  personages  and  events  as  might  find  place  in  a 
single  historical  picture,  composed  with  entire  dramatic  unity,  with  related  and  dependent 
incidents,  and  with  continuity  and  proper  sequence  of  narrative.  Under  their  lucid  state- 
ment and  explanation,  the  great  historical  drama  of  the  American  rebellion  becomes 
coherent  and  intelligible,  permitting  the  reader  to  understand  its  beginnings  and  to  follow 
its  development  through  sectional  rivalry  and  jealousy  to  conspiracy,  disunion,  and  insur- 
rection ;  to  civil  war;  to  the  mighty  conflict  of  the  greatest  of  modern  armies  in  march, 
manoeuvre,  siege,  and  battle.  Finally,  at  the  moment  when  the  Union  armies  triumph,  and 
their  victory  ordains  that  the  Constitution  shall  stand  and  the  nation  remain  one,  the  story 
comes  back  to  that  crowning  catastrophe  of  the  drama  which,  with  a  climax  as  emotional 
as  any  creation  of  fancy,  once  more  lifts  the  personal  above  the  historic  interest  and 
records  a  sorrow  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  and  touching  the 
civilized  world  not  alone  with  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  but  as  if  with 
the  bereavement  of  a  near  and  dear  friend. 

Editor  of  The  Century. 
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GENERATION  born  since  Abraham  Lincoln  died  has  already  reached 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Yet  there  are  millions  still  living  who 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  noble  aspirations,  who  labored  with  him  in 
his  toilsome  life,  and  whose  hearts  were  saddened  by  his  tragic  death. 
It  is  the  almost  unbroken  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  that  by  virtue  of 
certain  high  traits  of  character,  in  certain  momentous  lines  of  purpose  and 
achievement,  he  was  incomparably  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  The 
deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  has  hardened  into  tradition; 
for  although  but  twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  he  fell  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin,  the 
tradition  is  already  complete.  The  voice  of  hostile  faction  is  silent,  or  unheeded;  even  criti- 
cism is  gentle  and  timid.  If  history  had  said  its  last  word,  if  no  more  were  to  be  known  of 
him  than  is  already  written,  his  fame,  however  lacking  in  definite  outline,  however  distorted 
by  fable,  would  survive  undiminished  to  the  latest  generations.  The  blessings  of  an  enfran- 
chised race  would  forever  hail  him  as  their  liberator  ;  the  nation  would  acknowledge  him  as 
the  mighty  counselor  whose  patient  courage  and  wisdom  saved  the  life  of  the  Republic  in 
its  darkest  hour;  and  illuminating  his  proud  eminence  as  orator,  statesman,  and  ruler,  there 
would  forever  shine  around  his  memory  the  halo  of  that  tender  humanity  and  Christian  charity 
in  which  he  walked  among  his  fellow-countrymen  as  their  familiar  companion  and  friend. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  thought  of  materially  adding  to  his  already  accomplished 
renown  that  we  have  written  the  work  which  we  now  offer  to  our  fellow-citizens.  But  each 
age  owes  to  its  successors  the  truth  in  regard  to  its  own  annals.  The  young  men  who  have 
been  born  since  Sumter  was  fired  on  have  a  right  to  all  their  elders  know  of  the  important 
events  they  came  too  late  to  share  in.  The  life  and  the  fame  of  Lincoln  will  not  have  their 
legitimate  effect  of  instruction  and  example  unless  the  circumstances  among  which  he 
lived  and  found  his  opportunities  are  placed  in  their  true  light  before  the  men  who  never 
saw  him. 

To  write  the  life  of  this  great  American  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  his  relations  to  the 
times  in  which  he  moved,  the  stupendous  issues  he  controlled,  the  remarkable  men  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  has  been  the  purpose  which  the  authors  have  diligently  pursued  for 
many  years.  We  can  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  our  labor;  only  those  who  have  been 
similarly  employed  can  appreciate  the  sense  of  inadequate  performance  with  which  we 
regard  what  we  have  accomplished.  We  can  only  claim  for  our  work  that  we  have  devoted 
to  it  sixteen  years  of  almost  unremitting  assiduity ;  that  we  have  neglected  no  means  in  our 
power  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  that  we  have  rejected  no  authentic  facts  essential  to  a  candid 
story ;  that  we  have  had  no  theory  to  establish,  no  personal  grudge  to  gratify,  no  unavowed 
objects  to  subserve.  We  have  aimed  to  write  a  sufficiently  full  and  absolutely  honest  history 
of  a  great  man  and  a  great  time  ;  and  although  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  made 
mistakes,  that  we  have  fallen  into  such  errors  and  inaccuracies  as  are  unavoidable  in  so 
large  a  work,  we  promise  there  shall  not  be  found  a  line  in  all  these  chapters  dictated  by 
malice  or  unfairness. 

Our  desire  to  have  this  work  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
readers  induced  us  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  The  Century  Magazine  to  print  it  first  in 
these  pages.  In  this  way  it  will  receive  the  intelligent  criticism  of  a  million  people,  con- 
temporaries of  the  events  narrated,  and  we  expect  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  and  corrections 
which  such  a  method  of  publication  invites.  Moreover,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  write 
this  history  with  a  purpose  of  absolute  fairness  to  every  party  and  every  section  of  the 
country,  we  ardently  desire  that,  by  its  wide  dissemination,  it  may  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  throughout  all  our  borders  of  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  for 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died. 


LINCOLN    AS   PIONEER. 


LINEAGE. 

IN  1780  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  a 
respectable  and  well-to-do  family  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  Virginia,  started  westward  to 
establish  himself  with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren in  the  newly  explored  country  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a  man  of  some  substance, 
possessing  at  one  time  a  large  and  fertile  tract 
of  land  about  eight  miles  north  of  Harrison- 
burg. It  seemed  for  many  years  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  he  lost,  or  what  were  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  abandon,  this 
valuable  property.  The  records  belonging  to 
that  portion  of  the  family  which  remained  in 
Virginia  were  destroyed  in  the  civil  Avar,  and 
the  branch  which  moved  to  Kentucky  passed 
through  a  period  of  illiteracy  which,  though  it 
was  brief,  interrupted  the  memory  and  record 
of  their  descent.  There  are  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  West,  bearing  historic  names  and 
probably  descended  from  well-known  houses 
in  the  East  or  in  England,  which,  by  passing 
through  one  or  two  generations  of  ancestors 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  have  lost  their 
connection  with  the  past  as  effectually  as  if  a 
deluge  had  intervened  between  the  last  cen- 
tury and  this.  Even  the  patronymic  is  fre- 
quently distorted  beyond  recognition  by  slov- 
enly pronunciation  during  the  years  when 
reading  and  writing  were  lost  arts,  and  by  the 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  first  boy  in  the  family 
who  learned  the  use  of  the  pen.  There  are 
Lincolns  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  belong- 
ing to  the  same  stock  with  the  President  whose 
names  are  spelled  "  Linkhorn  "  and  "  Link- 
hem." 

All  that  was  known  of  this  emigrant  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  his  immediate  descendants 
was  that  his  progenitors,  who  were  Quakers, 
came  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  into 
Virginia,  and  there  throve  and  prospered.  But 
the  investigations  of  several  eager  genealogists 
have  since  established  a  strong  probability 
that  he  was  descended  from  the  Massachusetts 


family  of  the  same  name,  who  settled  about 
the  year  1638  at  Hingham,  and  who  came 
originally  from  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  the 
old  country.  The  first  ancestor  of  this  line 
of  whom  we  have  knowledge  was  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, of  Norwich,  England;  he, dying  in  Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts,  left  a  son,  Mordecai, 
whose  son,  of  the  same  name,  removed  to  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Amity 
township,  now  a  part  of  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  died  about  1735,  fifty 
years  old.  From  a  copy  of  his  will,  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Register  in  Philadelphia, 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property.  In  the  inventory  of  his  effects,  made 
after  his  death,  he  is  styled  by  the  appraisers 
"  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Gentleman."  His  son 
John  received  by  his  father's  will  "  a  certain 
piece  of  land  lying  in  the  Jerseys,  containing 
three  hundred  acres,"  the  other  sons  and 
daughters  having  been  liberally  provided  for 
from  the  Pennsylvania  property.  This  John 
Lincoln  established  himself  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  and  had  a  family  of  sons,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  names  which  continually 
recur  in  the  history  of  the  tribe,  Abraham, 
the  pioneer  mentioned  above,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Thomas,  and  John.  Jacob  and  John  remained 
in  Virginia;*  the  former  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  as  lieu- 
tenant in  a  Virginia  regiment  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.f  Isaac  went  to  a  place  on  the 
Holston  River  in  Tennessee;  Thomas  followed 
his  brother  to  Kentucky,  lived  and  died  there, 
and  his  children  then  emigrated  to  Missouri. 
But  with  the  one  memorable  exception,  none  of 
the  brothers  or  their  descendants  achieved  the 
slightest  distinction.  Even  the  great  fame  and 
conspicuousnessof  the  President  brought  none 
of  his  kindred  to  the  light,  except  his  cousin, 
Robert  Lincoln,  of  Hancock  County,  Illinois, 
who  became  a  captain  and  quartermaster  of 
volunteers.  The  rest  sank  into  obscurity, 
where  it  is  impossible,  and  would  be  useless, 
to  follow  them. 


«*  Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington  in 
1S61,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  one  of  his 
\  irginia  kinsmen,  the  only  communication  which  ever 
came  from  them.  It  was  written  on  paper  adorned 
with  a  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  inclosed  in 
an  envelope  emblazoned  with  the  Confederate  flag : 

To  Abraham  Lincoln.  Esq.,  President  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy  : 

Sir,— Having  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  Vir- 


ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  permit  me  to 
inform  you  that  you  will  get  whipped  out  of  your 
boots.  To-day  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Anna,  Illinois, 
and  although  he  voted  for  you  he  says  that  the  moment 
your  troops  leave  Cairo  they  will  get  the  spots  knocked 
out  of  them.  My  dear  sir,  these  are  facts  which  time  will 
prove  to  be  correct. 

I  am,  sir,  with  every  consideration,  yours  respectfully, 
Minor  Lincoln, 
Of  the  Staunton  stock  of  Lincolns. 

t  Lamon,  page  8. 
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It  was  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  President  that 
his  son  learned  the  probable  circumstances  under  which 
the  pioneer  Lincoln  removed  to  the  West,  and  the  in- 
timate relations  which  subsisted  between  his  family 
and  the  most  celebrated  man  in  early  Western  annals. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  famous  Daniel  Boone  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  went  to  Kentucky.  The  families  had  for  a 
century  been  closely  allied.  By  the  will  of  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  his  "loving 
friend  and  neighbor"  George  Boone  was  made  a  trus- 
tee to  assist  his  widow  in  the  care  of  the  property. 
Squire  Boone,  the  father  of  Daniel,  was  one  of  the 
appraisers  who  made  the  inventory  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
coln's estate.  One  of  the  numerous  Abraham  Lincolns 
married  a  Miss  Anna  Boone  in  1760.*  The  intercourse 
between  the  families  was  kept  up  after  the  Boones  had 
removed  to  North  Carolina  and  John  Lincoln  had 
gone  to  Virginia.  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  John,  and 
grandfather  of  the  President,  was  married  in  North 
Carolina.  The  inducement  which  led  him  to  leave 
Virginia,  where  his  standing  and  his  fortune  were 
assured,  was,  in  all  probability,  his  intimate  family 
relations  with  the  great  explorer,  the  hero  of  the  new 
country  of  Kentucky,  the  land  of  fabulous  richness 
and  unlimited  adventure.  At  a  time  when  the  Eastern 
States  were  ringing  with  the  fame  of  the  mighty  hunter 

A  letter  from  David  ].  Lincoln,  of  Birdsboro,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  writers,  says,  "My  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln,  was  married  to  Anna  Boone,  a  first  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone,  July  10,  1760." 
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who  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  achievements  which 
will  forever  render  him  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque heroes  in  all  our  annals,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  his  own  circle  of  friends 
should  have  caught  the  general  enthusiasm 
and  felt  the  desire  to  emulate  his  career. 

Boone's  exploration  of  Kentucky  had  be- 
gun some  ten  years  before  Lincoln  set  out  to 
follow  his  trail.  In  1769  he  made  his  memo- 
rable journey  to  that  virgin  wilderness  of 
whose  beauty  he  always  loved  to  speak  even 
to  his  latest  breath.  During  all  that  year  he 
hunted,  finding  everywhere  abundance  of 
game.  "  The  buffalo,"  he  says,  "were  more 
frequent  than  I  have  seen  cattle  in  the  settle- 
ments, browsing  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane,  or 
cropping  the  herbage  on  these  extensive  plains, 
fearless  because  ignorant  of  the  violence  of 
man.  Sometimes  we  saw  hundreds  in  a  drove, 
and  the  numbers  about  the  salt  springs  were 
amazing."  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  how- 
ever, he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  while 
hunting  with  a  comrade,  and  when  they  had 
contrived  to  escape  they  never  found  again 
any  trace  of  the  rest  of  their  party.  But  a  few 
days  later  they  saw  two  men  approaching  and 
hailed  them  with  the  hunter's  caution,  "  Hullo, 
strangers;  who  are  you?"  They  replied, "White 
men  and  friends."  They  proved  to  be  Squire 
Boone  and  another  adventurer  from  North 
Carolina.  The  young  Boone  had  made  that 
long  pilgrimage  through  the  trackless  woods, 
led  by  an  instinct  of  doglike  affection,  to  find 
his  elder  brother  and  share  his  sylvan  pleas- 
ures and  dangers.  Their  two  companions 
were  soon  waylaid  and  killed,  and  the  Boones 
spent  the  long  winter  in  that  mighty  solitude 
undisturbed.  In  the  spring  their  ammunition, 
which  was  to  them  the  only  necessary  of  life, 
ran  low,  and  one  of  them  must  return  to  the 
settlements  to  replenish  the  stock.  It  need 
not  be  said  which  assumed  this  duty ;  the 
cadet  went  uncomplaining  on  his  way,  and 
Daniel  spent  three  months  in  absolute  loneli- 
ness, as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  by  myself, 
without  bread,  salt,  or  sugar,  without  company 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  or  even  a  horse  or  dog." 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his 
situation.  He  never  came  to  his  camp  without 
the  utmost  precaution,  and  always  slept  in  the 
canebrakes  if  the  signs  were  unfavorable.  But 
he  makes  in  his  memoirs  this  curious  reflection, 
which  would  seem  like  affectation  in  one  less 
perfectly  and  simply  heroic  :  "  How  unhappy 
such  a  situation  for  a  man  tormented  with 
fear,  which  is  vain  if  no  danger  comes,  and  if 
it  does,  only  augments  the  pain.  It  was  my 
happiness  to  be  destitute  of  this  afflicting  pas- 
sion, with  which  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
be  afflicted."  After  his  brother's  return,  for  a 
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year  longer  they  hunted  in  these  lovely  wilds, 
and  then  returned  to  Yadkin  to  bring  their 
families  to  the  new  domain.  They  made  the 
long  ride  back,  five  hundred  miles,  in  peace 
and  safety. 

For  some  time  after  this  Boone  took  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 
The  expedition  with  which  he  left  the  Yadkin 
in  1773  met  with  a  terrible  disaster  near  Cum- 
berland Gap,  in  which  his  eldest  son  and  five 
more  young  men  were  killed  by  Indians,  and 
the  whole  party,  discouraged  by  the  blow,  re- 
tired to  the  safer  region  of  the  Clinch  River. 
In  the  mean  time  the  dauntless  speculator 
Henderson  had  begun  his  occupation  with  all 
the  pomp  of  viceroyalty.  Harrodsburg  had 
been  founded,  and  corn  planted,  and  a  flour- 
ishing colony  established  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1774  Boone  was  called  upon  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  escort  a  party  of  sur- 
veyors through  the  State,  and  on  his  return  was 
given  the  command  of  three  garrisons;  and 
for  several  years  thereafter  the  history  of 
Kentucky  is  the  record  of  his  feats  of  arms. 
No  one  ever  equaled  him  in  his  knowledge 
of  Indian  character,  and  his  influence  with 
the  savages  was  a  mystery  to  him  and  to 
themselves.  Three  times  he  fell  into  their 
hands  and  they  did  not  harm  him.  Twice 
they  adopted  him  into  their  tribes  while  they 
were  still  on  the  war-path.  Once  they  took 
him  to  Canada,  to  show  the  Long-Knife 
chieftains  of  King  George  that  they  could 
also  exhibit  trophies  of  memorable  prowess, 
but  they  refused  to  give  him  up  even  to  their 
British  allies.  In  no  quality  of  wise  wood- 
craft was  he  wanting.  He  could  outrun  a  dog 
or  a  deer  ;  he  could  thread  the  woods  without 
food  day  and  night ;  he  could  find  his  way  as 
easily  as  the  panther  could.  Although  a  great 
athlete  and  a  tireless  warrior,  he  hated  fight- 
ing and  only  fought  for  peace.  In  council  and 
in  war  he  was  equally  valuable.  His  advice 
was  never  rejected  without  disaster,  nor  fol- 
lowed but  with  advantage ;  and  when  the 
fighting  once  began  there  was  not  a  rifle  in 
Kentucky  which  could  rival  his.  At  the  nine 
days'  siege  of  Boonesborough  he  took  deliber- 
ate aim  and  killed  a  negro  renegade  who  was 
harassing  the  garrison  from  a  tree  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  away,  and  whose  head 
only  was  visible  from  the  fort.  The  mildest 
and  the  quietest  of  men,  he  had  killed  dozens 
of  enemies  with  his  own  hand,  and  all  this 
without  malice  and,  strangest  of  all,  without  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  his  adversaries.  He  had 
self-respect  enough,  but  not  a  spark  of  vanity. 
After  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks, — 
where  the  only  point  of  light  in  the  day's  ter- 
rible work  was  the  wisdom  and  valor  with  which 
he  had  partly  retrieved  a  disaster  he  foresaw 
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but  was  powerless  to  prevent, — when  it  became 
his  duty,  as  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  forces, 
to  report  the  affair  to  Governor  Harrison,  his  dry 
and  naked  narrative  gives  not  a  single  hint  of 
what  he  had  done  himself,  nor  mentions  the 
gallant  son  lying  dead  on  the  field,  nor  the 
wounded  brother  whose  gallantry  might  have 
justly  claimed  some  notice.  He  was  thinking 
solely  of  the  public  good,  saying,  "  I  have  en- 
couraged the  people  in  this  country  all  that  I 
could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  my- 
self to  risk  our  lives  here  under  such  extraor- 
dinary hazards."  He  therefore  begs  his  Ex- 
cellency to  take  immediate  measures  for  relief. 
During  the  short  existence  of  Henderson's 
legislature,  he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  not  the 

*  In  the  possession  of  Colonel  Reuben  T.  Durrett, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  the 
early  history  of  his  State  a  subject  of  careful  and  intel- 
ligent study,  and  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Lincolns  in  Kentucky.  He  gives  the  following 
list  of  lands  in  that  State  owned  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln : 

1.  Four  hundred  acres  on  Long  Run,  a  branch  of 
Floyd's  Fork,  in  Jefferson  County,  entered  May  29th, 
1780,  and  surveyed  May  7th,  1785. 

2.  Eight  hundred  acres  on  Green  River,  near  Green 


least  useful  one.    Among  his  measures   was 
one  for  the  protection  of  game. 

Everything  we  know  of  the  emigrant  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  goes  to  show  that  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  this  most  famous  of  our 
pioneers  that  he  set  out  from  Rockingham 
County  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
young  family  in  that  wild  region  which  Boone 
was  wresting  from  its  savage  holders.  He 
was  not  without  means  of  his  own.  He  took 
with  him  funds  enough  to  enter  an  amount 
of  land  which  would  have  made  his  family 
rich  if  they  had  retained  it.  The  county  rec- 
ords show  him  to  have  been  the  possessor  of 
a  domain  of  some  seventeen  hundred  acres. 
There  is  still  in  existence  *  the  original  warrant, 

River  Lick,  entered  June  7th,  1 7S0,  and  surveyed  Oc- 
tober 1 2th,  1784. 

3.  Five  hundred  acres  in  Campbell  County,  date  of 
entry  not  known,  but  surveyed  September  27th,  1798, 
and  patented  June  30th,  1799  —  the  survey  and  patent 
evidently  following  his  entry  after  his  death.  It  is 
possible  that  this  was  the  five-hundred-acre  tract  found 
in  Boone's  field-book,  in  the  possession  of  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  in  Mercer  County.  Boone  was  a  deputy  of  Col- 
onel Thomas  Marshall,  Surveyor  of  Fayette  County. 
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dated  March  4th,  1780,  for  four  hundred  acres 
of  land,  for  which  the  pioneer  had  paid  "  into 
the  publick  Treasury  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  current  money,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
surveyor's  certificate,*  giving  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  property  on  Floyd's  Fork,  which 
remained  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Mor- 
decai  Lincoln,  the  pioneer's  eldest  son  and 
heir.    The  name  was  misspelled  "  Linkhorn  " 


Washington  had  acquired  claims  and  patents 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  West;  Franklin  and  the 
Lees  were  also  large  owners  of  these  specula- 
tive titles.  They  formed,  it  is  true,  rather  an 
airy  and  unsubstantial  sort  of  possession,  the 
same  ground  being  often  claimed  by  a  dozen 
different  persons  or  companies  under  various 
grants  from  the  crown  or  from  legislatures, 
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by  a  blunder  of  the  clerk  in  the  land-office,  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  in  the  subsequent 
record. 

Kentucky  had  been  for  many  years  the 
country  of  romance  and  fable  for  Virginians. 
Twenty  years  before  Governor  Spottswood 
had  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  returned  to 
establish  in  a  Williamsburg  tavern  that  fan- 
tastic order  of  nobility  which  he  called  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,!  and,  with 
a  worldly  wisdom  which  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  these  mediaeval  affectations,  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  the 
building  of  a  line  of  frontier  forts  to  guard  the 
Ohio  River  from  the  French.  Many  years  after 
him  the  greatest  of  all  Virginians  crossed  the 
mountains  again,  and  became  heavily  inter- 
ested in  those  schemes  of  emigration  which 
filled  the  minds  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
in  America  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
graver    cares    and    more    imperative    duties. 

*  Jefferson  County  Records. 

t  Their  motto  was  Sic  jurat  transcendere  monies. 


or  through  purchase  from  adventurers  or  In- 
dian councils.  But  about  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  the  spirit  of  emigration  had 
reached  the  lower  strata  of  colonial  society, 
and  a  steady  stream  of  pioneers  began  pour- 
ing over  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into 
the  green  and  fertile  valleys  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  They  selected  their  homes  in  the 
most  eligible  spots  to  which  chance  or  the 
report  of  earlier  explorers  directed  them,  with 
little  knowledge  or  care  as  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  the  land,  and  too  often  cleared 
their  corner  of  the  wilderness  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Even  Boone,  to  whose  courage, 
forest  lore,  and  singular  intuitions  of  savage 
character  the  State  of  Kentucky  owed  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  was  deprived  in  his 
old  age  of  his  hard-earned  homestead  through 
his  ignorance  of  legal  forms,  and  removed  to 
Missouri  to  repeat  in  that  new  territory  his 
labors  and  his  misfortunes. 

The  period  at  which   Lincoln  came  west 
was  one  of  note  in  the  history  of  Kentucky. 
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The  labors  of  Henderson  and  the  Transyl- 
vania Company  had  begun  to  bear  fruit  in 
extensive  plantations  and  a  connected  system 
of  forts.  The  land  laws  of  Kentucky  had  re- 
duced to  something  like  order  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  claims  arising  from  the  various 
grants  and  the  different  preemption  customs 
under  which  settlers  occupied  their  property. 
The  victory  of  Boone  at  Boonesborough 
against  the  Shawnees,  and  the  capture  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  the  brilliant 
audacity  of  George  Rogers  Clarke,  had  brought 
the  region  prominently  before  the  attention 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  had  turned  in  that 


LONG    RUN     BAPTIST     MEETING-HOUSE,    BUILT    ABOUT     I797    ON 
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direction  the  restless  and  roving  spirit  which 
is  always  found  in  communities  at  periods 
when  great  emigrations  are  a  need  of  civiliza- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  few  persons  had  crossed 
the  mountains  except  hunters,  trappers,  and 
explorers, —  men  who  came  merely  to  kill  In- 
dians or  game,  or  to  spy  out  the  fertility  of 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  But 
in  1780  and  1781  a  large  number  of  families 
took  up  their  line  of  march,  and  in  the  latter 
year  a  considerable  contingent  of  women 
joined  the  little  army  of  pioneers,  impelled  by 
an  instinct  which  they  themselves  probably 
but  half  comprehended.  The  country  was  to 
be  peopled,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of 
peopling  it  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives 
and  fortunes;  and  the  history  of  every  country 
shows  that  these  are  never  lacking  when  they 
are  wanted.  The  number  of  those  who  came 
at  about  the  same  time  with  the  pioneer  Lin- 
coln was  sufficient  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  sort 
of  social  order.  Early  in  the  year  1780  three 
hundred  "  large  family  boats  "  arrived  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  land  had  been  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  Bullitt  seven  years  before,  and 
in  May  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Louisville, 
then  remaining  some  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  session  a  law  was  passed  confis- 
cating the  property  of  certain  British  subjects 
for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  Kentucky,  "it  being  the  interest  of  this 


commonwealth,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
philosophic  Legislature,  "  always  to  encourage 
and  promote  every  design  which  may  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  even  among  its  remote 
citizens,  whose  situation  in  a  barbarous  neigh- 
borhood and  a  savage  intercourse  might 
otherwise  render  them  unfriendly  to  science." 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity of  Lexington,  which  rose  and  flourished 
for  many  years  on  the  utmost  verge  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  "  barbarous  neighborhood  "  and  the 
"savage  intercourse"  undoubtedly  had  their 
effect  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
settlers ;  but  we  should  fall  into  error  if  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  pioneers  were  all 
of  one  piece.  The  ruling  motive  which  led 
most  of  them  to  the  wilds  was  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  lust  of  land  which  seems  inseparable 
from  the  race.  The  prospect  of  possessing  a 
four-hundred-acre  farm  by  merely  occupying 
it,  and  the  privilege  of  exchanging  a  basket- 
fulof  almost  worthless  continental  currency 
for  an  unlimited  estate  at  the  nominal  value 
of  forty  cents  per  acre,  were  irresistible  to 
thousands  of  land-loving  Virginians  and  Car- 
olinians whose  ambition  of  proprietorship 
was  larger  than  their  means.  Accompanying 
this  flood  of  emigrants  of  good  faith  was  the 
usual  froth  and  scum  of  shiftless  idlers  and 
adventurers,  who  were  either  drifting  with  a 
current  they  were  too  worthless  to  withstand, 
or  in  pursuit  of  dishonest  gains  in  fresher  and 
simpler  regions.  The  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
pioneers  were  such  as  proceeded  from  their 
environment.  They  were  careless  of  human 
life  because  life  was  worth  comparatively 
little  in  that  hard  struggle  for  existence ;  but 
they  had  a  remarkably  clear  idea  of  the  value 
of  property,  and  visited  theft  not  only  with 
condign  punishment,  but  also  with  the  severest 
social  proscription.  Stealing  a  horse  was 
punished  more  swiftly  and  with  more  feeling 
than  homicide.  A  man  might  be  replaced 
more  easily  than  the  other  animal.  Sloth  was 
the  worst  of  weaknesses.  A  habitual  drunk- 
ard was  more  welcome  at  "  raisings  "  and 
"  log-rollings  "  than  a  known  faineant.  The 
man  who  did  not  do  a  man's  share  where 
work  was  to  be  done  was  christened  "  Lazy 
Lawrence,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  him  so- 
cially. Cowardice  was  punished  by  inexorable 
disgrace.  The  point  of  honor  was  as  strictly 
observed  as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  idlest  and 
most  artificial  society.  If  a  man  accused  an- 
other of  falsehood,  the  ordeal  by  fisticuffs  was 
instantly  resorted  to.  Weapons  were  rarely 
employed  in  these  chivalrous  encounters,  be- 
ing kept  for  more  serious  use  with  Indians 
and  wild  beasts,  though  fists,  teeth,  and  the 
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gouging  thumb  were  often  employed  with 
fatal  effect.  Yet  among  this  rude  and  uncouth 
people  there  was  a  genuine  and  remarkable 
respect  for  law.  They  seemed  to  recognize  it 
as  an  absolute  necessity  of  their  existence.  In 
the  territory  of  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  Illinois,  it  occurred  at  several  periods 
in  their  transition  from  counties  to  territories 
and  states  that  the  country  was  without  any 
organized  authority.  But  the  people  were  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Their  improvised  courts 
and  councils  administered  law  and  equity; 
contracts  were  enforced,  debts  were  collected, 
and  a  sort  of  order  was  maintained. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  character 
of  this  people  wras  far  above  their  circum- 
stances. In  all  the  accessories  of  life,  by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  rate  communities 
and  races  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  they 
were  little  removed  from  primitive  barbarism. 
They  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  killed 
by  themselves,  and  in  linen  stuffs  woven  by 


from  freezing  too  stiff  to  be  put  on.  The  chil- 
dren grew  inured  to  misery  like  this,  and 
played  barefoot  in  the  snow.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  all  this  could  be  undergone  with 
impunity.  They  suffered  terribly  from  malarial 
and  rheumatic  complaints,  and  the  instances 
of  vigorous  and  painless  age  were  rare  among 
them.  The  lack  of  moral  and  mental  suste- 
nance was  still  more  marked.  They  were  in- 
clined to  be  a  religious  people,  but  a  sermon 
was  an  unusual  luxury,  only  to  be  enjoyed  at 
long  intervals  and  by  great  expense  of  time. 
There  were  few  books  or  none,  and  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  opinion. 
Any  variation  in  the  dreary  course  of  events 
was  welcome.  A  murder  was  not  without  its 
advantages  as  a  stimulant  to  conversation ;  a 
capital  trial  was  a  kind  of  holiday  to  a  county. 
It  was  this  poverty  of  life,  this  famine  of  social 
gratification,  from  which  sprang  their  fondness 
for  the  grosser  forms  of  excitement,  and  their 
tendency  to  rough  and  brutal  practical  joking. 


MAP    SHOWING    VARIOUS     LOCALITIES    CONNECTED     WITH    EARLY     EVENTS    IN     THE    LINCOLN     FAMILY. 


themselves.  They  hardly  knew  the  use  of 
iron  except  in  their  firearms  and  knives. 
Their  food  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
game,  fish,  and  roughly  ground  corn-meal. 
Their  exchanges  were  made  by  barter  ;  many 
a  child  grew  up  without  ever  seeing  a  piece 
of  money.  Their  habitations  were  hardly  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  savages  with  whom 
they  waged  constant  war.  Large  families 
lived  in  log  huts,  put  together  with  wooden 
pegs,  and  far  more  open  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  skies  than  the  pig-styes  of  the  careful 
farmer  of  to-day.  An  early  schoolmaster  says 
that  the  first  place  where  he  went  to  board 
was  the  house  of  one  Lucas,  consisting  of  a 
single  room,  sixteen  feet  square,  and  tenanted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  ten  children,  three 
dogs,  two  cats,  and  himself.  There  were 
many  who  lived  in  hovels  so  cold  that  they 
had   to   sleep   on  their  shoes  to  keep  them 


In  a  life  like  theirs  a  laugh  seemed  worth 
having  at  any  expense. 

But  near  as  they  were  to  barbarism  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  daily  existence, 
they  were  far  from  it  politically.  They  were 
the  children  of  a  race  which  had  been  trained 
in  government  for  centuries  in  the  best  school 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  wherever  they 
went  they  formed  the  town,  the  county,  the 
court,  and  the  legislative  power  with  the  ease 
and  certainty  of  nature  evolving  its  results. 
And  this  they  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
savage  foe,  always  alert  and  hostile,  surround- 
ing their  feeble  settlements,  invisible  and 
dreadful  as  the  visionary  powers  of  the  air. 
Until  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  closed 
the  long  and  sanguinary  history  of  the  old 
Indian  wars,  there  was  no  day  in  which  the 
pioneer  could  leave  his  cabin  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  not   finding   it   in   ashes  when  he 
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returned,  and  his  little  flock  murdered  on  his 
threshold,  or  carried  into  a  captivity  worse 
than  death.  Whenever  nightfall  came  with 
the  man  of  the  house  away  from  home,  the 
anxiety  and  care  of  the  women  and  children 
were  none  the  less  bitter  because  so  common. 

The  life  of  the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln 
soon  came  to  a  disastrous  close.  He  had 
settled  in  Jefferson  County,  on  the  land  he  had 
bought  from  the  Government,  and  cleared  a 
small  farm  in  the  forest.  One  morning,  in 
the  year  1786,  he  started  with  his  three  sons, 
Mordecai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas,  to  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  and  began  the  day's  work.  A 
shot  from  the  brush  killed  the  father;  Morde- 
cai, the  eldest  son,  ran  instinctively  to  the 
house,  Josiah  to  the  neighboring  fort  (Hughes 
Station)  for  assistance,  and  Thomas,  the 
youngest,  a  child  of  seven,  was  left  with  the 
corpse  of  his  father.  Mordecai,  reaching  the 
cabin,  seized  the  rifle,  and  saw  through  the 
loop-hole  an  Indian  in  his  war-paint  stoop- 
ing to  raise  the  child  from  the  ground.  He 
took  deliberate  aim  at  a  white  ornament  on 
the  breast  of  the  savage  and  brought  him 
down.  The  little  boy,  thus  released,  ran  to 
the  cabin,  and  Mordecai,  from  the  loft,  re- 
newed his  fire  upon  the  savages,  who  began 
to  show  themselves  from  the  thicket,  until 
Josiah  returned  with  assistance  from  the  stock- 
ade, and  the  assailants  fled.  This  tragedy  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mor- 
decai. Either  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  his  mur- 
dered father,  or  a  sportsmanlike  pleasure  in 
his  successful  shot,  made  him  a  determined 
Indian-stalker,  and  he  rarely  stopped  to  in- 
quire whether  the  red  man  who  came  in  range 
of  his  rifle  was  friendly  or  hostile. 

The  head  of  the  family  being  gone,  the 
widow  Lincoln  soon  removed  to  a  more 
thickly  settled  neighborhood  in  Washington 
County.  There  her  children  grew  up.  Mor- 
decai and  Josiah  became  reputable  citizens; 
the  two  daughters  married  two  men  named 
Crume  and  Bromfield.  Thomas,  to  whom 
were  reserved  the  honors  of  an  illustrious  pa- 
ternity, learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He 
was  an  easy-going  man,  entirely  without  am- 
bition, but  not  without  self-respect.  Though  the 

*  All  previous  accounts  give  the  date  of  this  mar- 
riage as  September  23d.  This  error  arose  from  a  cler- 
ical blunder  in  the  county  record  of  marriages.  The 
minister,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Head,  in  making  his 
report,  wrote  the  dates  before  the  names  ;  the  clerk,  in 
copying  it,  lost  the  proper  sequence  of  the  entries, 
and  gave  to  the  Lincolns  the  date  which  belonged  to 
the  next  couple  on  the  list. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  marriage  bond  of 
Thomas  Lincoln : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Richard  Berry,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
just  and  full  sum  of  fifty  pounds  current  money,  to  the 


friendliest  and  most  jovial  of  gossips,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  affronts ;  and  when  his  slow 
anger  was  roused,  he  was  a  formidable  adver- 
sary. Several  border  bullies,  at  different  times, 
crowded  him  indiscreetly,  and  were  promptly 
and  thoroughly  whipped.  He  was  strong,  well 
knit,  and  sinewy;  but  little  over  the  medium 
height,  though  in  other  respects  he  seems  to 
have  resembled  his  son  in  appearance. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  1806,*  while  learning 
his  trade  in  the  carpenter  shop  of  Joseph 
Hanks,  in  Elizabethtown,  he  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  a  niece  of  his  employer,  near  Beech- 
land,  in  Washington  County. t  She  was  one  of 
a  large  family  who  had  emigrated  from  Vir- 
ginia with  the  Lincolns  and  with  another 
family  called  Sparrow.  They  had  endured 
together  the  trials  of  pioneer  life,  and  their 
close  relations  continued  for  many  years  after, 
and  were  cemented  by  frequent  intermarriage. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  mother  was  named  Lucy 
Hanks ;  her  sisters  were  Betty,  Polly,  and 
Nancy ;  they  married  Thomas  Sparrow,  Jesse 
Friend,  and  Levi  Hall.  The  childhood  of 
Nancy  was  passed  with  the  Sparrows,  and 
she  was  oftener  called  by  their  name  than  by 
her  own.  The  whole  family  connection  was 
composed  of  people  so  little  given  to  letters 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  proper  names 
and  relationships  of  the  younger  members 
amid  the  tangle  of  traditional  cousinships. 
Those  who  went  to  Indiana  with  Thomas 
Lincoln,  and  grew  up  with  his  children,  are 
the  only  ones  which  need  demand  our  attention.  1 1 

There  was  no  hint  of  future  glory  in  the 
wedding  or  the  bringing  home  of  Nancy 
Lincoln.  All  accounts  represent  her  as  a 
handsome  young  woman  of  twenty-three,  of 
appearance  and  intellect  superior  to  her  lowly 
fortunes.  She  could  read  and  write, —  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  in  her  circle, —  and 
even  taught  her  husband  to  form  the  letters 
of  his  name.  He  had  no  such  valuable  wed- 
ding gift  to  bestow  upon  her ;  he  brought  her 
to  a  little  house  in  Elizabethtown,  where  he 
and  she  and  want  dwelt  together  in  fourteen 
feet  square.  The  next  year  a  daughter  was 
born  to  them,  and  the  next  the  young  car- 
penter, not   finding   his   work   remunerative 

payment  of  which  well  and  truly  to  be  made  to  the 
said  Governor  and  his  successors,  we  bind  ourselves, 
our  heirs,  etc.,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these 
presents,  sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this  loth 
day  of  June,  1806.  The  condition  of  the  above  ob- 
ligation is  such  that  whereas  there  is  a  marriage 
shortly  intended  between  the  above  bound  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  for  which  a  license  has 
issued,  now  if  there  be  no  lawful  cause  to  obstruct 
the  said  marriage,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  else 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue  in  law. 

Thomas  Lincoln  [Seal] 
Richard  Berry   [Seal] 
"Witness,  John  H.  Parrott,  Guardian." 


"A    &    c*~  fat**-  -^n,   y    cV/^ 
t 


I  I 

cJf^rtA  ^rr  *    ffi?    //  fe  /  cry — 


I 


This  certificate,  or  marriage  list,  written  by  Jesse  Head,  was  lost  sight  of  for  many 
the  efforts  of  W.  F.  Booker,  Esq.,  present  Clerk  of  Washington  County,  Kenti 


was  lost  sight  of  for  many  years,  and  has  only  recently  been  discovered   through 
Washington  County,  Kentucky.     This  fac-simile  is  the  first  ever  published. 
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enough  for  his  growing  budget,  removed  to 
a  little  farm  which  he  had  bought  on  the  easy 
terms  then  prevalent  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Big 
South  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek,  in  what  was  then 
Hardin  and  is  now  La  Rue  County,  three  miles 
from  Hodgensville.  The  ground  had  nothing 
attractive  about  it  but  its  cheapness.  It  was 
hardly  more  grateful  than  the  rocky  hill- 
slopes  of  New  England.  It  required  full  as 
earnest  and  intelligent  industry  to  persuade 
a  living  out  of  those  barren  hillocks  and  weedy 
hollows  covered  with  stunted  and  scrubby 
underbrush,  as  it  would  amid  the  rocks  and 
sands  of  the  northern  coast. 

Thomas  Lincoln  settled  down  in  this  dis- 
mal solitude  to  a  deeper  poverty  than  any  of 
his  name  had  ever  known  ;  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  unpromising  circumstances 
that  ever  witnessed  the  advent  of  a  hero  into 
this  world,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1809. 

Four  years  later,  Thomas  Lincoln  pur- 
chased a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  acres  on  Knob  Creek,  near  where  it 
flows  into  the  Rolling  Fork,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  portion  of  it  into  cultivation.  The 
title,  however,  remained  in  him  only  a  little 
while,  and  after  his  property  had  passed  out 
of  his  control  he  looked  about  for  another 
place  to  establish  himself. 

Of  all  these  years  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
early  childhood  we  know  almost  nothing.* 
He  lived  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods,  return- 
ing from  his  lonesome  little  games  to  his 
cheerless  home.  He  never  talked  of  these 
days  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  Once,  when 
asked  what  he  remembered  about  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  he  replied  :  "  Nothing  but 
this.  I  had  been  fishing  one  day  and  caught 
a  little  fish  which  I  was  taking  home.  I  met 
a  soldier  in  the  road,  and  having  been  always 
told  at  home  that  we  must  be  good  to  the 
soldiers,  I  gave  him  my  fish."  This  is  only  a 
faint  glimpse,  but  what  it  shows  is  rather 
pleasant — the  generous  child  and  the  patriotic 
household.  But  there  is  no  question  that  these 
first  years  of  his  life  had  their  lasting  effect 
upon  the  temperament  of  this  great  mirthful 
and  melancholy  man.  He  had  little  schooling. 
He  accompanied  his  sister  Sarah  f  to  the  only 
schools  that  existed  in  their  neighborhood, 
one  kept  by  Zachariah  Riney,  and  another  by 

*  There  is  still  living  near  Knob  Creek  in  Kentucky, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  a  man,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given 
on  page  19,  who  claims  to  have  known  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  childhood  —  Austin  Gollaher.  He  says 
he  used  to  play  with  Abe  Lincoln  in  the  shavings  of 
his  father's  carpenter  shop.  He  tells  a  story  which, 
if  accurate,  entitles  hirn  to  the  civic  crown  which  the 
Romans  used  to  give  to  one  who  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen.  When  Gollaher  was  eleven  and  Lincoln 
eight  the  two  boys  were  in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of 


Caleb  Hazel,  where  he  learned  his  alphabet 
and  a  little  more.  But  of  all  those  advantages 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  young  mind  and  spirit 
which  every  home  now  offers  to  its  children, 
the  books,  toys,  ingenious  games,  and  daily 
devotion  of  parental  love,  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing. 


INDIANA. 

By  the  time  the  boy  Abraham  had  attained 
his  seventh  year,  the  social  condition  of  Ken- 
tucky had  changed  considerably  from  the 
early  pioneer  days.  Life  had  assumed  a  more 
settled  and  orderly  course.  The  old  barbarous 
equality  of  the  earlier  time  was  gone ;  a  differ- 
ence of  classes  began  to  be  seen.  Those  who 
held  slaves  assumed  a  distinct*  social  superi- 
ority over  those  who  did  not.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  concluding  that  Kentucky  was  no 
country  for  a  poor  man,  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Indiana.  He  had  heard  of  rich 
and  unoccupied  lands  in  Perry  County  in 
that  State,  and  thither  he  determined  to  go. 
He  built  a  rude  raft,  loaded  it  with  his  kit  of 
tools  and  four  hundred  gallons  of  whisky, 
and  trusted  his  fortunes  to  the  winding  water- 
courses. He  met  with  only  one  accident  on 
his  way ;  his  raft  capsized  in  the  Ohio  River, 
but  he  fished  up  his  kit  of  tools  and  most  of 
the  ardent  spirits,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
place  of  a  settler  named  Posey,  with  whom 
he  left  his  odd  invoice  of  household  goods  for 
the  wilderness,  while  he  started  on  foot  to 
look  for  a  home  in  the  dense  forest.  He  se- 
lected a  spot  which  pleased  him  in  his  first 
day's  journey.  He  then  walked  back  to  Knob 
Creek  and  brought  his  family  on  to  their  new 
home.  No  humbler  cavalcade  ever  invaded 
the  Indiana  timber.  Besides  his  wife  and  two 
children,  his  earthly  possessions  were  of  the 
slightest,  for  the  backs  of  two  borrowed 
horses  sufficed  for  the  load.  Insufficient  bed- 
ding and  clothing,  a  few  pans  and  kettles, 
were  their  sole  movable  wealth.  They  relied 
on  Lincoln's  kit  of  tools  for  their  furniture, 
and  on  his  rifle  for  their  food.  At  Posey's 
they  hired  a  wagon  and  literally  hewed  a 
path  through  the  wilderness  to  their  new 
habitation,  near  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  Gentryville,  in  a  rich  and 
fertile  forest  country. 

partridges;  in  trying  to  "coon"  across  Knob  Creek 
on  a  log,  Lincoln  fell  in,  and  Gollaher  fished  him 
out  with  a  sycamore  branch  —  a  service  to  the  Repub- 
lic, the  value  of  which  it  fatigues  the  imagination  to 
compute. 

t  This  daughter  of  Thomas  Lincoln  is  sometimes 
called  Nancy  and  sometimes  Sarah.  She  seems  to 
have  borne  the  former  name  during  her  mother's  life- 
time, and  to  have  taken  her  stepmother's  name  after 
Mr.  Lincoln's  second  marriage. 
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Thomas  Lincoln,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife  and  children,  built  a  temporary  shelter 
of  the  sort  called  in  the  frontier  language 
"  a  half-faced  camp  " ;  merely  a  shed  of  poles, 
which  defended  the  inmates  on  three  sides 
from  the  foul  weather,  but  left  them  open  to 
its  inclemency  in  front.  For  a  whole  year 
his  family  lived  in  this  wretched  fold,  while 
he  was  clearing  a  little  patch  of  ground  for 
planting  corn  and  building  a  rough  cabin  for 
a  permanent  residence.  They  moved  into  the 
latter  before  it  was  half  completed;  for  by 
this  time  the  Sparrows  had  followed  the  Lin- 
colns  from  Kentucky,  and  the  half-faced 
camp  was  given  up  to  them.    But  the  rude 


material  for  breeches  or  shoes.  His  cabin 
was  like  that  of  other  pioneers.  A  few  three- 
legged  stools;  a  bedstead  made  of  poles  stuck 
between  the  logs  in  the  angle  of  the  cabin, 
the  outside  corner  supported  by  a  crotched 
stick  driven  into  the  ground;  the  table,  a 
huge  hewed  log  standing  on  four  legs;  a  pot, 
kettle,  and  skillet,  and  a  few  tin  and  pewter 
dishes,  were  all  the  furniture.  The  boy  Abra- 
ham climbed  at  night  to  his  bed  of  leaves  in 
the  loft,  by  a  ladder  of  wooden  pins  driven 
into  the  logs. 

This  life  has  been  vaunted  by  poets  and 
romancers  as  a  happy  and  healthful  one.  Even 
Dennis  Hanks,  speaking  of  his  youthful  days 
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cabin  seemed  so  spacious  and  comfortable 
after  the  squalor  of  "  the  camp,"  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  did  no  further  work  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  He  left  it  for  a  year  or  two  without 
doors,  or  windows,  or  floor.  The  battle  for 
existence  allowed  him  no  time  for  superfluities 
like  these.  He  raised  enough  corn  to  support 
life;  the  dense  forest  around  him  abounded  in 
every  form  of  feathered  game ;  a  little  way 
from  his  cabin  an  open  glade  was  full  of  deer- 
licks,  and  an  hour  or  two  of  idle  waiting  was 
generally  rewarded  by  a  shot  at  a  fine  deer, 
which  would  furnish  meat  for  a  week,  and 


when  his  only  home  was  the  half-faced  camp, 
says,  "  I  tell  you,  Billy,  I  enjoyed  myself  bet- 
ter then  than  I  ever  have  since."  But  we  may 
distrust  the  reminiscences  of  old  settlers,  who 
see  their  youth  through  a  rosy  mist  of  mem- 
ory. The  life  was  neither  enjoyable  nor 
wholesome.  The  rank  woods  were  full  of  ma- 
laria, and  singular  epidemics  from  time  to  time 
ravaged  the  settlements.  In  the  autumn  of 
1818  the  little  community  of  Pigeon  Creek 
was  almost  exterminated  by  a  frightful  pesti- 
lence called  the  milk-sickness,  or  in  the  dialect 
of  the  country  "  the  milk-sick."    It  is  a  mys- 
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terious  disease  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
endless  wrangling  among  Western  physicians, 
and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  anything 
about  it  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
local  sensitiveness  which  forbids  any  one  to 
admit  that  any  well-defined  case  has  ever  been 
seen  in  his  neighborhood,  "  although  just  over 
the  creek,  or  in  the  next  county,  they  have  had 
it  bad."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  malignant 
form  of  fever —  attributed  variously  to  malaria 
and  to  the  eating  of  poisonous  herbs  by  the 
cattle  —  attacking  cattle  as  well  as  human 
beings,  attended  with  violent  retching  and  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,  often  ter- 
minating fatally  on  the  third  day.  In  many 
cases  those  who  apparently  recovered  lingered 
for  years  with  health  seriously  impaired. 
Among  the  pioneers  of  Pigeon  Creek,  so  ill- 
fed,  ilbhoused,  and  un cared  for,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  recovery  from  such  a  grave 
disorder.  The  Sparrows,  husband  and  wife, 
died  early  in  October,  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln followed  them  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
days.  Thomas  Lincoln  made  the  coffins  for 
his  dead  "out  of  green  lumber  cut  with  a 
whip-saw,"  and  they  were  all  buried,  with 
scant  ceremony,  in  a  little  clearing  of  the  for- 
est. It  is  related  of  little  Abraham,  that  he 
sorrowed  most  of  all  that  his  mother  should 
have  been  laid  away  with  such  maimed  rites, 
and  that  he  contrived  several  months  later 
to  have  a  wandering  preacher  named  David 
Elkin  brought  to  the  settlement,  to  deliver  a 
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funeral  sermon  over  her  grave,  already  stiff 
and  white  with  the  early  winter  snows.* 

This  was  the  dreariest  winter  of  his  life,  for 
before  the  next  December  came  his  father 
had  brought  from  Kentucky  a  new  wife,  who 
was  to  change  the  lot  of  all  the  desolate  little 
family  very  much  for  the  better.  Sarah  Bush 
had  been  an  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
before  his  first  marriage ;  she  had,  it  is  said, 
rejected  him  to  marry  one  Johnston,  the  jailer 
at  Elizabethtown,  who  had  died,  leaving  her 
with  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls. 
When  Lincoln's  widowhood  had  lasted  a 
year,  he  went  down  to  Elizabethtown  to  begin 
again  the  wooing  broken  off  so  many  years 
before.  He  wasted  no  time  in  preliminaries, 
but  promptly  made  his  wishes  known,  and 
the  next  morning  they  were  married.  It  was 
growing  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  pioneer 
probably  dreaded  another  lonely  winter  on 
Pigeon  Creek.  Mrs.  Johnston  was  not  alto- 
gether portionless.  She  had  a  store  of  house- 
hold goods  which  filled  a  four-horse  wagon, 
borrowed  of  Ralph  Krume,  Thomas  Lincoln's 
brother-in-law,  to  transport  the  bride  to  In- 

*  A  stone  has  been  placed  over  the  site  of  the  grave 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Studebaker  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
The  stone  bears  the  following  inscription :  "  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  President  Lincoln,  died 
October  5th,  A.  D.  18 18,  aged  35  years.  Erected  by  a 
friend  of  her  martyred  son,  1S79.*' 
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diana.    It  took  little  time  for 
and   honest   Christian   woman 
influence    felt,    even   in    these 
surroundings,    and     Thomas 
the   children  -were    the  better 
ing  all  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
doors  and  floors  was  at  once 
corrected.    Her  honest  pride 
inspired  her  husband  to  greater 
thrift  and  industry.    The  goods 
she  brought  with  her  compelled 
some  effort  at  harmony  in  the 
other  fittings  of  the  house.    She 
dressed  the  children  in  warmer 
clothing  and  put  them  to  sleep 
in  comfortable  beds.    With  this 
little  addition  to  their  resources 
the  family  were  much  improved 
in  appearance,  behavior,  and 
self-respect. 

Thomas  Lincoln  joined  the 
Baptist  church  at  Little  Pigeon 


this  energetic  Lincoln,  in  one  of  those  rare  bits  of  autobi- 

to   make  her  ography  which  he  left  behind  him,  "  with  many 

discouraging  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 

Lincoln    and  There  were  some  schools  so  called,  but  no  qual- 

for  her  com-  ification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 

The  lack  of  '  readin',  writin',  and  cypherin'  to  the  Rule  of 
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S^a/ti-  in  1823;  his 
'■M/  ,T  oldest  child, 
■  Sarah,  fol- 
lowed his 
example 
three  years 
later.  They  were  known  as  active  and  con- 
sistent members  of  that  communion.  Lincoln 
was  himself  a  good  carpenter  when  he  chose 
to  work  at  his  trade;  a  walnut  table  made  by 
him  is  still  preserved  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.* 

Such  a  woman  as  Sarah  Bush  could  not  be 
careless  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  and  they  made  the  best  use 
of  the  scanty  opportunities  the  neighborhood 
afforded.    "  It  was  a  wild  region,"  writes  Mr. 

*  MS.  letter  from  Rev.  T.  V.  Robertson,  pastor  of 
the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  church. 
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THE   HOUSE   STOOD    BACK   OF   GROUP   OF   TREES   NEAR    RIGHT 

CENTER   OF    PICTURE  ;    ROCK    SPRING   AT   END   OF   PATH 

UNDER    GROUP    OF    TREES    IN    LEFT    CENTER. 

Three.'  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for 
education."  But  in  the  case  of  this  ungainly 
boy  there  was  no  necessity  of  any  external  in- 
centive. A  thirst  for  knowledge  as  a  means  of 
rising  in  the  world  was  innate  in  him.    It  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  that  love  of  science  for  its 
own  sake  which  has  been  so  often  seen  in 
lowly  savants,  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  the  pure  desire  of  knowing  the  works  of 
God.  All  the  little  learning  he  ever  acquired 
he  seized  as  a  tool  to  better  his  condition. 
He  learned  his  letters  that  he  might  read 
books  and  see  how  men  in  the  great  world 
outside  of  his  woods  had  borne  themselves  in 


logs,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  aristo- 
cratic "  split  logs,"  with  earthen  floors,  and 
small  holes  for  windows,  sometimes  illumi- 
nated by  as  much  light  as  could  penetrate 
through  panes  of  paper  greased  with  lard. 
The  teachers  were  usually  in  keeping  with 
their  primitive  surroundings.  The  profession 
offered  no  rewards  sufficient  to  attract  men  of 
education  or  capacity.  After  a  few  months  of 
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the  fight  for  which  he  longed.  He  learned  to 
write,  first,  that  he  might  have  an  accomplish- 
ment his  playmates  had  not ;  then  that  he 
might  help  his  elders  by  writing  their  letters, 
and  enjoy  the  feeling  of  usefulness  which  this 
gave  him ;  and  finally  that  he  might  copy 
what  struck  him  in  his  reading  and  thus  make 
it  his  own  for  future  use.  He  learned  to  cipher 
certainly  from  no  love  of  mathematics,  but 
because  it  might  come  in  play  in  some  more 
congenial  business  than  the  farm-work  which 
bounded  the  horizon  of  his  contemporaries. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  interior  spur  which 
kept  his  clear  spirit  at  its  task,  his  schools 
could  have  done  little  for  him;  for,  counting 
his  attendance  under  Riney  and  Hazel  in 
Kentucky,  and  under  Dorsey,  Crawford,  and 
Swaney  in  Indiana,  it  amounted  to  less  than 
a  year  in  all.  The  schools  were  much  alike. 
They  were  held  in  deserted  cabins  of  round 


desultory  instruction  young  Abraham  knew  all 
that  these  vagrant  literati  could  teach  him.  His 
last  school-days  were  passed  with  one  Swaney 
in  1826,  who  taught  at  a  distance  of  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin.  The  nine 
miles  of  walking  doubtless  seemed  to  Thomas 
Lincoln  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  lad  was  put 
at  steady  work  and  saw  no  more  of  school. 

But  it  is  questionable  whether  he  lost  any- 
thing by  being  deprived  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  backwoods  dominies.  When  his  tasks 
ended,  his  studies  became  the  chief  pleasure 
of  his  life.  In  all  the  intervals  of  his  work  — 
in  which  he  never  took  delight,  knowing  well 
enough  that  he  was  born  for  something  better 
than  that — he  read,  wrote,  and  ciphered  in- 
cessantly. His  reading  was  naturally  limited 
by  his  opportunities,  for  books  were  among 
the  rarest  of  luxuries  in  that  region  and  time. 
But  he  read  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
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upon,  and  he  was  certainly  fortunate  in  the 
few  books  of  which  he  became  the  possessor. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  select  a  better 
handful  of  classics  for  a  youth  in  his  circum- 
stances than  the  few  volumes  he  turned  with 
a  nightly  and  daily  hand  —  the  Bible,  ^Esop's 
Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, a  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Weems's  Life  of  Washington.  These  were  the 
best,  and  these  he  read  over  and  over  till  he 
knew  them  almost  by  heart.  But  his  voracity 
for  anything  printed  was  insatiable.  He 
would  sit  in  the  twilight  and  read  a  dictionary 


to  think  of  this  great-spirited  child,  battling 
year  after  year  against  his  evil  star,  wasting 
his  ingenuity  upon  devices  and  makeshifts,  his 
high  intelligence  starving  for  want  of  the 
simple  appliances  of  education  which  are  now 
offered  gratis  to  the  poorest  and  most  indiffer- 
ent. He  did  a  man's  work  from  the  time  he 
left  school ;  his  strength  and  stature  were 
already  far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men.  He 
wrought  his  appointed  tasks  ungrudgingly, 
though  without  enthusiasm  •  but  when  his 
employer's  day  was  over,  his  own  began. 
John  Hanks  says :  "  When  Abe  and  I  re- 
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as  long  as  he  could  see.  He  used  to  go  to 
David  Turnham's,  the  town  constable,  and 
devour  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  as 
boys  in  our  day  do  the  Three  Guardsmen. 
Of  the  books  he  did  not  own  he  took  volu- 
minous notes,  filling  his  copy-book  with  choice 
extracts,  and  poring  over  them  until  they 
were  fixed  in  his  memory.  He  could  not  af- 
ford to  waste  paper  upon  his  own  original 
compositions.  He  would  sit  by  the  fire  at 
night  and  cover  the  wooden  shovel  with  essays 
and  arithmetical  exercises,  which  he  would 
shave   off  and  begin  again,      ft  is  touching 


turned  to  the  house  from  work  he  would  go 
to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of  corn-bread, 
take  down  a  book,  sit  down,  cock  his  legs  up 
as  high  as  his  head,  and  read."*  The  picture 
may  be  lacking  in  grace,  but  its  truthfulness  is 
beyond  question.  The  habit  remained  with 
him  always.  Some  of  his  greatest  work  in  later 
years  was  done  in  this  grotesque  Western  fash- 
ion,—  "sitting  on  his  shoulder-blades." 

CJtherwise  his  life  at  this  time  differed  little 
from  that  of  ordinary  farm-hands.    His  great 
strength  and  intelligence  made  him  a  valu- 
*  Lamon,  p.  37. 
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CABIN  WHICH  FORMERLY  STOOD  ON  RACE  STREET,  NORTH  OK  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  VALLEY  CREEK, 
ELIZABETHTOWN.  (DRAWN  BY  GEORGE  L.  FRANKENSTEIN  FROM  NATURE,  IN  1865,  WHEN 
TRADITION    SAID    IT  WAS  THE    DWELLING   OF    THOMAS    LINCOLN   AFTER    HIS    FIRST   MARRIAGE.) 

able  laborer,  and  his  unfailing  good  temper 
and  flow  of  rude  rustic  wit  rendered  him  the 
most  agreeable  of  comrades.  He  was  always 
ready  with  some  kindly  act  or  word  for  others. 
Once  he  saved  the  life  of  the  town  drunkard, 
whom  he  found  freezing  by  the  roadside,  by 
carrying  him  in  his  strong  arms  to 
the  tavern,  and  working  over  him 
until  he  revived.    It  is  a  curious 
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fact  that  this  act  of 
common  humanity  was 
regarded  as  something 
remarkable  in  the 
neighborhood ;  the 
grateful  sot  himself  al- 
ways said  "it  was 
mighty  clever  of  Abe 
to  tote  me  so  far  that 
cold  night."  It  was 
also  considered  an  ec- 
centricity that  he  hated 
and  preached  against 
cruelty  to  animals. 
Some  of  his  comrades 
remember  still  his 
bursts  of  righteous 
wrath,  when  a  boy, 
against  the  wanton 
murder  of  turtles  and 
other  creatures.  He 
was  evidently  of  bet- 
ter and  finer  clay  than 
his  fellows,  even  in 
those  wild  and  igno- 
rant days.  At  home  he  was  the  life  of  the 
singularly  assorted  household,  which  consisted, 
besides  his  parents  and  himself,  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  two 

.    ,  .  1  Grave  of  Lincoln's  Mother. 

girls      and      boy, 
Dennis  Hanks,  the 


THOMAS    LINCOLN     FARM,    SPENCER    COUNTY,    INDIANA,    NEAR    THE    TOWN    OF     LINCOLN     AND    GENTRYVILLE. 
THE    FIGURE    OF    A    MAN     STANDS    ON    THE    SITE    OF    THE    CABIN. 
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Engraved  by  T.  Johnson.  After  a  photograph  in  possession  of  William  II.  Hemdon,  Hsq. 

SARAH     BUSH    LINCOLN    AT    THE    AGE    OF    SEVENTY-SIX,    STEPMOTHER    OF    ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


legacy  of  the  dying  Sparrow  family,  and  John 
Hanks  (son  of  the  carpenter  Joseph  with  whom 
Thomas  Lincoln  learned  his  trade),  who  came 
from  Kentucky  several  years  after  the  others. 
It  was  probably  as  much  the  inexhaustible  good 
nature  and  kindly  helpfulness  of  young  Abra- 
ham which  kept  the  peace  among  all  these  het- 
erogeneous elements,  effervescing  with  youth 
and  confined  in  a  one-roomed  cabin,  as  it  was 
the  Christian  sweetness  and  firmness  of  the 


woman  of  the  house.  It  was  a  happy  and  uni- 
ted household  :  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins 
living  peacefully  under  the  gentle  rule  of  the 
good  stepmother,  but  all  acknowledging  from 
a  very  early  period  the  supremacy  in  goodness 
and  cleverness  of  their  big  brother  Abraham. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  not  long  before  her  death,  gave 
striking  testimony  of  his  winning  and  loyal 
character.  She  said  to  Mr.  Herndon :  *  "  I  can 
*  Lamon,  p.  39. 
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say,  what  scarcely  one  mother  in  a  thousand 
can  say,  Abe  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or 
look,  and  never  refused  in  fact  or  appearance  to 
do  anything  I  asked  him.  His  mind  and  mine — 
what  little  I  had  —  seemed  to  run  together. 
.  .  .  I  had  a  son  John,  who  was  raised 
with  Abe.  Both  were  good  boys,  but  I  must 
say,  both  now  being  dead,  that  Abe  was  the 
best  boy  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see."  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  this  remarkable  career, 
sacred,  as  we  see,  from  childhood  to  duty 
and  to  human  kindliness. 

We  are  making  no  claim  of  early  saintship 
for  him.  He  was  merely  a  good  boy,  with 
sufficient  wickedness  to  prove  his  humanity. 
One  of  his  employers,  undazzled  by  recent 
history,  faithfully  remembers  that  young  Abe 
liked  his  dinner  and  his  pay  better  than  his 
work  :  there  is  surely  nothing  alien  to  ordi- 
nary mortality  in  this.  It  is  also  reported  that 
he  sometimes  impeded  the  celerity  of  harvest 
operations  by  making  burlesque  speeches,  or 
worse  than  that,  comic  sermons,  from  the  top 
of  some  tempting  stump,  to  the  delight  of 
the  hired  hands  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
farmer.  His  budding  talents  as  a  writer  were 
not  always  used  discreetly.  He  was  too  much 
given  to  scribbling  coarse  satires  and  chroni- 
cles, in  prose,  and  in  something  which  had 
to  him  and  his  friends  the  air  of  verse.  From 
this  arose  occasional  heart-burnings  and  feuds, 
in  which  Abraham  bore  his  part  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  Despite  his  Quaker 
ancestry  and  his  natural  love  of  peace,  he  was 
no  non-resistant,  and  when  he  once  entered 
upon  a  quarrel  the  opponent  usually  had  the 
worst  of  it.  But  he  was  generous  and  placable, 
and  some  of  his  best  friends  were  those  with 
whom  he  had  had  differences,  and  had  settled 
them  in  the  way  then  prevalent, —  in  a  ring  of 
serious  spectators,  calmly  and  critically  chew- 
ing their  cuds  under  the  shade  of  some  spread- 
ing oak,  at  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

Before  we  close  our  sketch  of  this  period 
of  Lincoln's  life,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  society  among 
the  people  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast  in  these 
important  years. 

In  most  respects  there  had  been  little  moral 
or  material  improvement  since  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  Their  houses  were 
usually  of  one  room,  built  of  round  logs  with 
the  bark  on.  We  have  known  a  man  to  gain 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Split-log  Mitchell "  by  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  building  a  cabin  of 
square-hewn  timbers.  Their  dress  was  still 
mostly  of  tanned  deer-hide,  a  material  to  the 
last  degree  uncomfortable  when  the  wearer 
was  caught  in  a  shower.  Their  shoes  were 
of  the  same,  and  a  good  Western  authority 
calls  a  wet  moccasin  "  a  decent  way  of  going 
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barefoot."  About  the  time,  however,  when 
Lincoln  grew  to  manhood,  garments  of  wool 
and  of  tow  began  to  be  worn,  dyed  with  the 
juice  of  the  butternut  or  white  walnut,  and 
the  hides  of  neat-cattle  began  to  be  tanned. 
But  for  a  good  while  it  was  only  the  women 
who  indulged  in  these  novelties.  There  was 
little  public  worship.  Occasionally  an  itiner- 
ant preacher  visited  a  county,  and  the  settlers 
for  miles  around  would  go  nearly  in  mass  to 
the  meeting.  If  a  man  was  possessed  of  a 
wagon,  the  family  rode  luxuriously ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  men  walked  and  the  women  went  on 
horseback  with  the  little  children  in  their  arms. 
It  was  considered  no  violation  of  the  sanctities 
of  the  occasion  to  carry  a  rifle  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  game  which  might  be  stirring 
during  the  long  walk.  Arriving  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  which  was  some  log  cabin  if  the 
weather  was  foul,  or  the  shade  of  a  tree  if  it 
was  fair,  the  assembled  worshipers  threw  their 
provisions  into  a  common  store  and  picnicked 
in  neighborly  companionship.  The  preacher 
would  then  take  off  his  coat,  and  go  at  his 
work  with  an  energy  unknown  to  our  days. 

There  were  few  other  social  meetings.  Men 
came  together  for  "  raisings,"  where  a  house 
was  built  in  a  day  ;  for  "  log-rollings,"  where 
tons  of  excellent  timber  were  piled  together 
and  wastefully  burned ;  for  wolf-hunts,  where 
a  tall  pole  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie 
or  clearing,  and  a  great  circle  of  hunters 
formed  around  it,  sometimes  of  miles  in  di- 
ameter, which,  gradually  contracting  with 
shouts  and  yells,  drove  all  the  game  in  the 
woods  together  at  the  pole  for  slaughter ;  and 
for  horse-races,  which  bore  little  resemblance 
to  those  magnificent  exhibitions  which  are  the 
boast  of  Kentucky  at  this  time.  In  these  af- 
fairs the  women  naturally  took  no  part ;  but 
weddings,  which  were  entertainments  scarcely 
less  rude  and  boisterous,  were  their  own  pecu- 
liar province.  These  festivities  lasted  rarely 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  guests  as- 
sembled in  the  morning.  There  was  a  race 
for  the  whisky  bottle;  a  midday  dinner;  an 
afternoon  of  rough  games  and  outrageous 
practical  jokes  ;  a  supper  and  dance  at  night, 
interrupted  by  the  successive  withdrawals  of 
the  bride  and  groom,  attended  with  ceremonies 
and  jests  of  more  than  Rabelaisian  crudeness ; 
and  a  noisy  dispersal  next  day. 

The  one  point  at  which  they  instinctively 
clung  to  civilization  was  their  regard  for  law 
and  reverence  for  courts  of  justice.  Yet  these 
were  of  the  simplest  character  and  totally 
devoid  of  any  adventitious  accessories.  An 
early  jurist  of  the  country  writes  :*  "I  was 
Circuit  Prosecuting  Attorney  at  the  time  of 
the  trials  at  the  falls  of  Fall   Creek,  where 

*  O.  H.  Smith,  "  Early  Indiana  Trials,"  p.  285. 
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Pendleton  now  stands.  Four  of  the  prisoners 
were  convicted  of  murder,  and  three  of  them 
hung  for  killing  Indians.  The  court  was  held 
in  a  double  log  cabin,  the  grand  jury  sat 
upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  the  foreman 
signed  the  bills  of  indictment,  which  I  had 
prepared,  upon  his  knee ;  there  was  not  a  petit 
juror  that  had  shoes  on ;  all  wore  moccasins, 
and  were  belted  around  the  waist,  and  carried 
side-knives  used  by  the  hunters."  Yet  amidst 
all  this  apparent  savagery  we  see  justice  was 
done,  and  the  law  vindicated  even  against  the 
bitterest  prejudices  of  these  pioneer  jurymen. 

They  were  full  of  strange  superstitions. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  had  long  ago  passed 
away  with  the  smoke  of  the  fagots  from  old 
and  New  England,  but  it  survived  far  into 
this  century  in  Kentucky  and  the  lower 
halves  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, — touched  with 
a  peculiar  tinge  of  African  magic.  The  pio- 
neers believed  in  it  for  good  and  evil.  Their 
veterinary  practice  was  mostly  by  charms  and 
incantations;  and  when  a  person  believed 
himself  bewitched,  a  shot  at  the  image  of  the 
witch  with  a  bullet  melted  out  of  a  half-dollar 
was  the  favorite  curative  agency.  Luck  was  an 
active  divinity  in  their  apprehension,  powerful 
for  blessing  or  bane,  announced  by  homely 
signs,  to  be  placated  by  quaint  ceremonies. 
A  dog  crossing  the  hunter's  path  spoiled  his 
day,  unless  he  instantly  hooked  his  little 
fingers  together,  and  pulled  till  the  animal 
disappeared.*  They  were  familiar  with  the 
ever-recurring  mystification  of  the  witch-hazel, 
or  divining-rod;  and  the  "  cure  by  faith  "  was 
as  well  known  to  them  as  it  has  since  become 
in  a  more  sophisticated  state  of  society.  The 
commonest  occurrences  were  heralds  of  death 
and  doom.  A  bird  lighting  in  a  window,  a  dog 
baying  at  certain  hours,  the  cough  of  a  horse 
in  the  direction  of  a  child,  the  sight,  or  worse 
still,  the  touch  of  a  dead  snake,  heralded  do- 
mestic woe.  A  wagon  driving  past  the  house 
with  a  load  of  baskets  was  a  warning  of  at- 
mospheric disturbance.  A  vague  and  igno- 
rant astronomy  governed  their  plantings  and 
sowings,  the  breeding  of  their  cattle,  and  all 
farm-work.  They  must  fell  trees  for  fence- 
rails  before  noon,  and  in  the  waxing  of  the 
moon.  Fences  built  when  there  was  no  moon  f 
would  give  way;  but  that  was  the  proper 
season  for  planting  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables whose  fruit  grows  underground;  those 
which  bear  their  product  in  the  air  must  be 
planted  when  the  moon  shone.  The  magical 
power  of  the  moon  was  wide  in  its  influence; 
it  extended  to  the  most  minute  details  of  life. 

Among  these  people,  and  in  all  essential 
respects  one  of  them,  Abraham  Lincoln  passed 
his  childhood  and  youth.  He  was  not  re- 
*  Lamon,  p.  44.  t  lb. 


markably  precocious.  His  mind  was  slow  in 
acquisition,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
rhetoric  improved  constantly  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  at  a  rate  of  progress  marvelously  regular 
and  sustained.  But  there  was  that  about  him, 
even  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  which  might 
well  justify  his  admiring  friends  in  presaging 
for  him  an  unusual  career.  He  had  read  every 
book  he  could  find,  and  could  "  spell  down  " 
the  whole  county  at  their  orthographical  con- 
tests. By  dint  of  constant  practice  he  had  ac- 
quired an  admirably  clear  and  serviceable 
handwriting.  He  occasionally  astounded  his 
companions  by  such  glimpses  of  occult  science 
as  that  the  world  is  round  and  that  the  sun  is 
relatively  stationary.  He  wrote,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  edification,  essays  on  politics, 
of  which  gentlemen  of  standing  who  had  been 
favored  with  a  perusal  said  with  authority,  at 
the  cross-roads  grocery,  "  The  world  can't 
beat  it."  One  or  two  of  these  compositions 
got  into  print  and  vastly  increased  the  author's 
local  fame.  He  was  also  a  magnanimous 
boy,  with  a  larger  and  kindlier  spirit  than 
common.  His  generosity,  courage,  and  capa- 
bility of  discerning  two  sides  to  a  dispute, 
were  remarkable  even  then,  and  won  him 
the  admiration  of  those  to  whom  such  qual- 
ities were  unknown.  But  perhaps  after  all  the 
thing  which  gained  and  fixed  his  mastery 
over  his  fellows  was  to  a  great  degree  his 
gigantic  stature  and  strength.  He  attained 
his  full  growth,  six  feet  and  four  inches,  two 
years  before  he  came  of  age.  He  rarely  met 
with  a  man  he  could  not  easily  handle.  His 
strength  is  still  a  tradition  in  Spencer  County.! 
One  aged  man  says  that  he  has  seen  him 
"  pick  up  and  carry  away  a  chicken-house 
weighing  six  hundred  pounds."  At  another 
time,  seeing  some  men  preparing  a  contriv- 
ance for  lifting  some  large  posts,  Abe  quickly 
shouldered  the  posts  and  took  them  where 
they  were  needed.  One  of  his  employers  says, 
"  He  could  sink  an  axe  deeper  into  wood 
than  any  man  I  ever  saw."  With  strength 
like  this  and  a  brain  to  direct  it,  a  man  was 
a  born  leader  in  that  country  and  at  that  time. 
There  are,  of  course,  foolish  stories  extant 
that  Abraham  used  to  boast,  and  that  others 
used  to  predict,  that  he  should  be  President 
some  day.  The  same  thing  is  daily  said  of 
thousands  of  boys  who  will  never  be  con- 
stables. But  there  is  evidence  that  he  felt  too 
large  for  the  life  of  a  farm-hand  on  Pigeon 
Creek,  and  his  thoughts  naturally  turned,  after 
the  manner  of  restless  boys  in  the  West,  to 
the  river,  as  the  avenue  of  escape  from  the 
narrow  life  of  the  woods.  He  once  asked  an 
old  friend  to  give  him  a  recommendation  to 
some  steamboat  on  the  Ohio,  but  desisted 
X  Lamon,  p.  52. 
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from  his  purpose  on  being  reminded  that  his 
father  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  time 
for  a  year  or  so  more.  But  in  1828  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  little  glimpse  of  the  world 
outside,  and  the  boy  gladly  embraced  it.  He 
was  hired  by  Mr.  Gentry,  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighboring  village  of  Gentry ville,  to 
accompany  his  son  with  a  flat-boat  of  prod- 
uce to  New  Orleans  and  intermediate  land- 
ings. The  voyage  was  made  successfully, 
and  Abraham  gained  great  credit  for  his 
management  and  sale  of  the  cargo.  The 
only  important  incident  of  the  trip  occurred 
at  the  plantation  of  Madame  Duchesne, 
a  few  miles  below  Baton  Rouge.  The  young 
merchants  had  tied  up  for  the  night  and  were 
asleep'in  the  cabin,  when  they  were  aroused 
by  shuffling  footsteps,  which  proved  to  be  a 
gang  of  marauding  negroes,  coming  to  rob 
the  boat.  Abraham  instantly  attacked  them 
with  a  club,  knocked  several  overboard  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight ;  flushed  with  battle,  he 
and  Allen  Gentry  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
Africans  some  distance  in  the  darkness.  They 
then  returned  to  the  boat,  bleeding  but  vic- 
torious, and  hastily  swung  into  the  stream  and 
floated  down  the  river  till  daylight.  Lincoln's 
exertions  in  later  years  for  the  welfare  of  the 
African  race  showed  that  this  night  battle 
had  not  led  him  to  any  hasty  and  hostile 
generalizations. 

The  next  autumn,  John  Hanks,  the  stead- 
iest and  most  trustworthy  of  the  family,  went 
to  Illinois.  Though  an  illiterate  and  rather 
dull  man,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  solidity  of 
character  and  consequently  some  influence  and 
consideration  in  the  household.  He  settled  in 
Macon  County,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  country,  and  especially  with  its  admirable 
distribution  into  prairie  and  timber,  that  he 
sent  repeated  messages  to  his  friends  in  In- 
diana to  come  out  and  join  him.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  always  ready  to  move.  He  had 
probably  by  this  time  despaired  of  ever  own- 
ing any  unencumbered  real  estate  in  Indiana, 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  had 
little  to  bind  them  to  the  place  where  they 
saw  nothing  in  the  future  but  hard  work  and 
poor  living.  Thomas  Lincoln  handed  over 
his  farm  to  Mr.  Gentry,  sold  his  crop  of  corn 
and  hogs,  packed  his  household  goods  and 
those  of  his  children  and  sons-in-law  into  a 
single  wagon,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
the  combined  wealth  of  himself  and  Dennis 
Hanks,  and  started  for  the  new  State.  His 
daughter  Sarah  or  Nancy,  for  she  was  called 
by  both  names,  who  married  Aaron  Grigsby 
a  few  years  before,  had  died  in  childbirth. 
The  emigrating  family  consisted  of  the  Lin- 
colns,  John  Johnston,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  son,  and 


her  daughters,  Mrs.   Hall  and  Mrs.   Hanks, 
with  their  husbands. 

Two  weeks  of  weary  tramping  through  for- 
est roads  and  muddy  prairie,  and  the  danger- 
ous fording  of  streams  swollen  by  the  Febru- 
ary thaws,  brought  the  party  to  John  Hanks's 
place  near  Decatur.  He  met  them  with  a 
frank  and  energetic  welcome.  He  had  already 
selected  a  piece  of  ground  for  them  a  few 
miles  from  his  own,  and  had  the  logs  ready 
for  their  house.  They  numbered  men  enough 
to  build  without  calling  in  their  neighbors, 
and  immediately  put  up  a  cabin  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Sangamon  River.  The  family  thus 
housed  and  sheltered,  one  more  bit  of  filial 
work  remained  for  Abraham  before  assuming 
his  virile  independence.  With  the  assistance 
of  John  Hanks,  he  plowed  fifteen  acres,  and 
split,  from  the  tall  walnut-trees  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  enough  rails  to  surround  them  with 
a  fence.  Little  did  either  dream,  while  engaged 
in  this  work,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  appearance  of  John  Hanks  in  a  public 
meeting,  with  two  of  these  rails  on  his  shoul- 
der, would  electrify  a  State  convention,  and 
kindle  throughout  the  country  a  contagious 
and  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  whose  results 
would  reach  to  endless  generations. 


in. 


Illinois  in  1830. 

The  Lincolns  arrived  in  Illinois  just  in  time 
to  entitle  themselves  to  be  called  pioneers. 
When,  in  after  years,  associations  of  "  Old 
Settlers  "  began  to  be  formed  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, the  qualification  for  membership  agreed 
upon  by  common  consent  was  a  residence  in 
the  country  before  "  the  winter  of  the  deep 
snow."  This  was  in  1830-31^  season  of  such 
extraordinary  severity  that  it  has  formed  for 
half  a  century  a  recognized  date  in  the  middle 
counties  of  Illinois,  among  those  to  whom  in 
those  days  diaries  and  journals  were  unknown. 
The  snowfall  began  in  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  continued  until  the  snow  was  three  feet 
deep  on  level  ground.  Then  came  a  cold  rain, 
freezing  as  it  fell  until  a  thick  crust  of  ice 
gathered  over  the  snow.  The  weather  became 
intensely  cold,  the  mercury  sinking  to  twelve 
degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  remaining 
there  for  two  weeks.*  The  storm  came  on 
with  such  suddenness  that  all  who  were 
abroad  had  great  trouble  in  reaching  their 
homes,  and  many  perished.  One  mant  relates 
that  he  and  a  friend  or  two  were  out  in  a 
hunting  party  with  an  ox-team.     They  had 

*  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  "Address  to  Old  Settlers  of 
Morgan  County." 
t  Thomas  Buckles,  of  McLean  County. 
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collected  a  wagon-load  of  game  and  were  on 
their  way  home  when  the  storm  struck  them. 
After  they  had  gone  four  miles  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  wagon ;  the  snow  fell 
in  heavy  masses  "  as  if  thrown  from  a  scoop- 
shovel";  arriving  within  two  miles  of  their 
habitation,  they  were  forced  to  trust  to  the 
instinct  of  their  animals  and  reached  home 
hansinsr  to  the  tails  of  their  steers.  Not  all 
were  so  fortunate.  Some  were  found  weeks 
afterwards  in  the  snow-drifts,  their  flesh  gnawed 
by  famished  wolves ;  and  the  fate  of  others 
was  unknown  until  the  late  spring  sunshine 
revealed  their  resting-places.  To  those  who 
escaped,  the  winter  was  tedious  and  terrible. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  isolation 
to  which  such  weather  condemns  the  pioneer. 
For  weeks  they  remained  in  their  cabins  hop- 
ing for  some  mitigation  of  the  frost.  When  at 
last  they  were  driven  out  by  the  fear  of  fam- 
ine, the  labor  of  establishing  communications 
was  enormous.  They  finally  made  roads  by 
"  wallowing  through  the  snow,"  as  an  Illinois 
historian  expresses  it,*  and  going  patiently 
over  the  same  track  until  the  snow  was  tram- 
pled hard  and  rounded  like  a  turnpike.  These 
roads  lasted  far  into  the  spring,  when  the  snow 
had  melted  from  the  plains,  and  wound  for 
miles  like  threads  of  silver  over  the  rich  black 
loam  of  the  prairies.  After  that  winter  game 
was  never  again  so  plentiful  in  the  State.  Much 
still  remained,  of  course,  but  it  never  recov- 
ered entirely  from  the  rigors  of  that  season 
and  the  stupid  enterprise  of  the  pioneer  hunt- 
ers, who,  when  they  came  out  of  their  snow- 
beleaguered  cabins,  began  chasing  and  killing 
the  starved  deer  by  herds.  It  was  easy  work  ; 
the  crust  of  the  snow  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  men  and  dogs,  but  the 
slender  hoofs  of  the  deer  would  after  a  few 
bounds  pierce  the  treacherous  surface.  This 
destructive  slaughter  went  on  until  the  game 
grew  too  lean  to  be  worth  the  killing.  All 
sorts  of  wild  animals  grew  scarce  from  that 
winter.  Old  settlers  say  that  the  slow  cowardly 
breed  of  prairie  wolves,  which  used  to  be 
caught  and  killed  as  readily  as  sheep,  disap- 
peared about  that  time  and  none  but  the  fleeter 
and  stronger  survived. t 

Only  once  since  then  has  nature  shown  such 
extravagant  severity  in  Illinois,  and  that  was  on 
a  day  in  the  winter  of  1836,  known  to  Illinois- 
ans  as  "  the  sudden  change."  At  noon  on  the 
20th  of  December,  after  a  warm  and  rainy 
morning,  the  ground  being  covered  with  mud 
and  slush,  the  temperature  fell  instantly  forty 
degrees.  A  man  riding  into  Springfield  for  a 
marriage  license  says  a  roaring  and  crackling 
wind  came  upon  him  and  the  rain  drops  drip- 

*Power, "  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  p.  62. 
t  "  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,"  p.  414. 


ping  from  his  bridle-reins  and  beard  changed 
in  a  second  into  jingling  icicles.  He  rode  hastily 
into  the  town  and  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at 
his  destination ;  but  his  clothes  were  frozen  like 
sheet  iron,  and  man  and  saddle  had  to  be  taken 
into  the  house  together  to  be  thawed  apart. 
Geese  and  chickens  were  caught  by  the  feet  and 
wings  and  frozen  to  the  wet  ground.  A  drove 
of  a  thousand  hogs,  which  were  being  driven 
to  St.  Louis,  rushed  together  for  warmth,  and 
became  piled  in  a  great  heap.  Those  inside 
smothered  and  those  outside  froze,  and  the 
ghastly  pyramid  remained  there  on  the  prairie 
for  weeks :  the  drovers  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Men  killed  their  horses,  disemboweled 
them,  and  crept  into  the  cavity  of  their  bodies 
to  escape  the  murderous  wind.f 

The  pioneer  period  of  Illinois  was  ending 
as  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  tall  boy  drove 
their  ox-cart  over  the  Indiana  line.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  had  grown  to  157,447.  It 
still  clung  to  the  wooded  borders  of  the  water- 
courses; scattered  settlements  were  to  be 
found  all  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents, 
from  where  Cairo  struggled  for  life  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Ohio  to  the  bustling  and  busy 
mining  camps  which  the  recent  discovery  of 
lead  had  brought  to  Galena.  A  line  of  villages 
from  Alton  to  Peoria  dotted  the  woodland 
which  the  Illinois  River  had  stretched,  like  a 
green  baldric,  diagonally  across  the  bosom  of 
the  State.  Then  there  were  long  reaches  of 
wilderness  before  you  came  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
where  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  give  prom- 
ise of  that  miraculous  growth  which  was  soon 
to  make  Chicago  a  proverb  to  the  world. 
There  were  a  few  settlements  in  the  fertile 
region  called  the  Military  Tract ;  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  was  getting  itself  settled 
here  and  there.  People  were  coming  in  freely 
to  the  Sangamon  country.  But  a  grassy  soli- 
tude stretched  from  Galena  to  Chicago,  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  State  generally  was  a  wil- 
derness. The  earlier  emigrants,  principally  of 
the  poorer  class  of  Southern  farmers,  shunned 
the  prairies  with  something  of  a  supersti- 
tious dread.  They  preferred  to  pass  the  first 
years  of  their  occupation  in  the  wasteful 
and  laborious  work  of  clearing  a  patch  of 
timber  for  corn,  rather  than  enter  upon  those 
rich  savannas  which  were  ready  to  break  into 
fertility  at  the  slightest  provocation  of  culture. 
Even  so  late  as  1835,  writes  Mr.  J.  F.  Speed, 
"  no  one  dreamed  the  prairies  would  ever  be 
occupied."    It  was    thought   they  would   be 

%  Although  all  inhabitants  of  Sangamon  County  are 
acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  we  have  often  heard 
them  and  many  others  like  them  from  the  lips  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, we  have  preferred  to  cite  only  those  which  are 
given  in  the  careful  and  conscientious  compilation  en- 
titled "  The  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  by 
the  Rev.  John  Carroll  Power. 
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used  perpetually  as  grazing-fields  for  stock. 
For  years  the  long  processions  of  "  movers  " 
wound  over  those  fertile  and  neglected  plains, 
taking  no  hint  of  the  wealth  suggested  by  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  vegetable  growth  around 
them,  the  carpet  of  brilliant  flowers  spread 
over  the  verdant  knolls,  the  strong,  succulent 
grass  that  waved  in  the  breeze,  full  of  warm 
and  vital  odor,  as  high  as  the  waist  of  a  man. 
In  after  years,  when  the  emigration  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  began  to  pour 
in,  the  prairies  were  rapidly  taken  up,  and  the 
relative  growth  and  importance  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  State  were  immediately  re- 
versed. Governor  Ford,  writing  about  1847, 
attributes  this  result  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
class  of  Southern  people  were  slow  to  emigrate 
to  a  State  where  they  could  not  take  their 
slaves ;  while  the  settlers  from  the  North,  not 
being  debarred  by  the  State  Constitution  from 
bringing  their  property  with  them,  were  of  a 
different  class.  "  The  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  settled  in  the  first  instance  by  wealthy 
farmers,  enterprising  merchants,  millers,  and 
manufacturers.  They  made  farms,  built  mills, 
churches,  school-houses,  towns,  and  cities,  and 
constructed  roads  and  bridges  as  if  by  magic; 
so  that  although  the  settlements  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  are  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  in  advance  on  the  score  of  age,  yet  are 
they  ten  years  behind  in  point  of  wealth  and 
all  the  appliances  of  a  higher  civilization."  * 

At  the  time  which  we  are  specially  consid- 
ering, however,  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  the  center  were  principally  from 
what  came  afterwards  to  be  called  the  border 
slave  States.  They  were  mostly  a  simple, 
neighborly,  unambitious  people,  contented 
with  their  condition,  living  upon  plain  fare, 
and  knowing  not  much  of  anything  better. 
Luxury  was,  of  course,  unknown;  even  wealth, 
if  it  existed,  could  procure  few  of  the  comforts 
of  refined  life.  But  there  was  little  or  no 
money  in  circulation.  Exchanges  were  effected 
by  the  most  primitive  forms  of  barter,  and 
each  family  must  rely  chiefly  upon  itself  for 
the  means  of  living.  The  neighbors  would 
lend  a  hand  in  building  a  cabin  for  a  new- 
comer ;  after  that  he  must  in  most  cases  shift 
for  himself.  Many  a  man  coming  from  an 
old  community,  and  imperfectly  appreciating 
the  necessities  of  pioneer  life,  has  found  sud- 
denly, on  the  approach  of  winter,  that  he 
must  learn  to  make  shoes  or  go  barefoot. 
The  furniture  of  their  houses  was  made  with 
an  axe  from  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Their 
clothing  was  all  made  at  home.  The  buck- 
skin days  were  over  to  a  great  extent,  though 
an  occasional  hunting-shirt  and  pair  of  moc- 
casins were  still  seen.  But  flax  and  hemp  had 
*  "  History  of  Illinois,"  p.  280. 


begun  to  be  cultivated,  and  as  the  wolves 
were  killed  off  the  sheep-folds  increased,  and 
garments  resembling  those  of  civilization 
were  spun  and  woven,  and  cut  and  sewed,  by 
the  women  of  the  family.  When  a  man  had  a 
suit  of  jeans  colored  with  butternut-juice,  and 
his  wife  a  dress  of  linsey,  they  could  appear 
with  the  best  at  a  wedding  or  a  quilting  frolic. 
The  superfluous  could  not  have  been  said  to 
exist  in  a  community  where  men  made  their 
own  buttons,  where  women  dug  roots  in  the 
woods  to  make  their  tea  with,  where  many 
children  never  saw  a  stick  of  candy  until  after 
they  were  grown.  The  only  sweetmeats 
known  were  those  a  skillful  cook  could  com- 
pose from  the  honey  plundered  from  the  hol- 
low oaks  where  the  wild  bees  had  stored  it. 
Yet  there  was  withal  a  kind  of  rude  plenty; 
the  woods  swarmed  with  game,  and  after 
swine  began  to  be  raised,  there  was  the  bacon 
and  hoe-cake  which  any  south-western  farmer 
will  say  is  good  enough  for  a  king.  The 
greatest  privation  was  the  lack  of  steel  im- 
plements. His  axe  was  as  precious  to  the 
pioneer  as  his  sword  to  the  knight  errant. 
Governor  Reynolds  speaks  of  the  panic  felt 
in  his  father's  family  when  the  axe  was  dropped 
into  a  stream.  A  battered  piece  of  tin  was 
carefully  saved  and  smoothed,  and  made 
into  a  grater  for  green  corn. 

They  had  their  own  amusements,  of  course; 
no  form  of  society  is  without  them,  from  the 
anthropoid  apes  to  the  Jockey  Club.  As  to  the 
grosser  and  ruder  shapes  taken  by  the  diver- 
sions of  the  pioneers,  we  will  let  Mr.  Herndon 
speak  —  their  contemporary  annalist  and 
ardent  panegyrist :  "  These  men  could  shave 
a  horse's  mane  and  tail,  paint,  disfigure,  and 
offer  it  for  sale  to  the  owner.  They  could 
hoop  up  in  a  hogshead  a  drunken  man,  they 
themselves  being  drunk,  put  in  and  nail  fast  the 
head,  and  roll  the  man  down  hill  a  hundred  feet 
or  more.  They  could  run  down  a  lean  and 
hungry  wild  pig,  catch  it,  heat  a  ten-plate 
stove-furnace  hot,  and  putting  in  the  pig,  could 
cook  it,  they  dancing  the  while  a  merry  jig." 
Wild  oats  of  this  kind  seem  hardly  compati- 
ble with  a  harvest  of  civilization,  but  it  is 
contended  that  such  of  these  roysterers  as 
survived  their  stormy  beginnings  became  de- 
cent and  serious  citizens.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hern- 
don insists  that  even  in  their  hot  youth  they 
showed  the  promise  of  goodness  and  piety. 
"  They  attended  church,  heard  the  sermon, 
wept  and  prayed,  shouted,  got  up  and  fought 
an  hour,  and  then  went  back  to  prayer,  just  as 
the  spirit  moved  them."  f  The  camp-meeting 
may  be  said,  with  no  irreverent  intention,  to 
have  been  their  principal  means  of  intellectual 

t  William    H.   Herndon's    speech    at   Old   Settlers' 
Meeting,  Menard  County. 
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excitement.  The  circuit  preachers  were  for  a 
long  time  the  only  circulating  medium  of 
thought  and  emotion  that  kept  the  isolated 
settlements  from  utter  spiritual  stagnation. 
They  were  men  of  great  physical  and  moral 
endurance,  absolutely  devoted  to  their  work, 
which  they  pursued  in  the  face  of  every  hard- 
ship and  discouragement.  Their  circuits  were 
frequently  so  great  in  extent  that  they  were 
forced  to  be  constantly  on  the  route ;  what 
reading  they  did  was  done  in  the  saddle. 
They  received  perhaps  fifty  dollars  from  the 
missionary  fund  and  half  as  much  more  from 
their  congregations,  paid  for  the  most  part  in 
necessaries  of  life.*  Their  oratory  was  suited 
to  their  longitude,  and  was  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  It  was 
often  very  effective,  producing  shouts  and 
groans  and  genuflections  among  the  audience 
at  large,  and  terrible  convulsions  among  the 
more  nervous  and  excitable.  We  hear  some- 
times of  a  whole  congregation  prostrated  as 
by  a  hurricane,  flinging  their  limbs  about  in 
furious  contortions,  with  wild  outcries.  To 
this  day  some  of  the  survivors  of  that  period 
insist  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty, 
and  nothing  less,  that  thus  manifested  itself. 
The  minister,  however,  did  not  always  share 
in  the  delirium  of  his  hearers.  Governor  Rey- 
nolds tells  us  of  a  preacher  in  Sangamon 
County,  who,  before  his  sermon,  had  set  a 
wolf-trap  in  view  of  his  pulpit.  In  the  midst 
of  his  exhortations  his  keen  eyes  saw  the  dis- 
tant trap  collapse,  and  he  continued  in  the 
same  intonation  with  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  "Mind  the  text,  brethren,  till  I  go 
kill  that  wolf!  "  With  all  the  failings  and  ec- 
centricities of  this  singular  class  of  men,  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  are  entitled  to 
especial  credit  among  those  who  conquered 
the  wilderness.  The  emotions  they  excited 
did  not  all  die  away  in  the  shouts  and  contor- 
tions of  the  meeting.  Not  a  few  of  the  cabins 
in  the  clearings  were  the  abode  of  a  fervent 
religion  and  an  austere  morality.  Many  a 
traveler,  approaching  a  rude  hut  in  the  woods 
in  the  gathering  twilight,  distrusting  the  gaunt 
and  silent  family  who  gave  him  an  unsmiling 
welcome,  the  bare  interior,  the  rifles  and 
knives  conspicuously  displayed,  has  felt  his 
fears  vanish  when  he  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
the  master  of  the  house,  in  a  few  fervent 
words,  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the 
meal. 

There  was  very  little  social  intercourse  ;  a 
visit  was  a  serious  matter,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  days  of  travel.  It  was  the  custom 
among  families,  when  the  longing  for  the  sight 
of  kindred  faces  was  too  strong  to  withstand, 
to  move  in  a  body  to  the  distant  settlement 
*  "  Old  Times  in  McLean  County,"  p.  194. 


where  their  relatives  lived  and  remain  with 
them  for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  claims  of 
consanguinity  were  more  regarded  than  now. 
Almost  the  only  festivities  were  those  which 
accompanied  weddings,  and  these  were,  of 
course,  of  a  primitive  kind.  The  perils  and 
adventures  through  which  the  young  pioneers 
went  to  obtain  their  brides  furnish  forth  thou- 
sands of  tales  by  Western  firesides.  Instead  of 
taking  the  rosy  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  the 
enterprising  bachelor  would  often  go  back  to 
Kentucky,  and  pass  through  as  many  adven- 
tures in  bringing  his  wife  home  as  a  returning 
crusader  would  meet  between  Beirut  and 
Vienna.  If  she  was  a  young  woman  who  re- 
spected herself,  the  household  gear  she  would 
insist  on  bringing  would  entail  an  Iliad  of 
embarrassments.  An  old  farmer  of  Sangamon 
County  still  talks  of  a  feather-bed  weighing 
fifty-four  pounds  with  which  his  wife  made 
him  swim  six  rivers  under  penalty  of  desertion. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  find  a  competent 
authority  to  perform  the  ceremony.  A  justice 
in  McLean  County  lived  by  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  his  services  were  sometimes  required 
by  impatient  lovers  on  the  other  bank  when 
the  waters  were  too  torrential  to  cross.  In 
such  cases,  being  a  conscientious  man,  he  al- 
ways insisted  that  they  should  ride  into  the 
stream  far  enough  for  him  to  discern  their 
features,  holding  torches  to  their  faces  by  night 
and  by  storm.  The  wooing  of  those  days  was 
prompt  and  practical.  There  was  no  time  for 
the  gradual  approaches  of  an  idler  and  more 
conventional  age.  It  is  related  of  one  Stout, 
one  of  the  legendary  Nimrods  of  Illinois,  who 
was  well  and  frequently  married,  that  he  had 
one  unfailing  formula  of  courtship.  He  always 
promised  the  ladies  whose  hearts  he  was  be- 
sieging that  "  they  should  live  in  the  timber 
where  they  could  pick  up  their  own  firewood." 

Theft  was  almost  unknown;  property,  being 
so  hard  to  get,  was  jealously  guarded,  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky.  The  pioneers  of  Illinois 
brought  with  them  the  same  rigid  notions  of 
honesty  which  their  environment  maintained. 
A  man  in  Macoupin  County  left  his  wagon, 
loaded  with  corn,  stuck  in  the  prairie  mud 
for  two  weeks  near  a  frequented  road.  When 
he  returned  he  found  some  of  his  corn  gone, 
but  there  was  money  enough  tied  in  the 
sacks  to  pay  for  what  was  taken.  Men  carry- 
ing bags  of  silver  from  the  towns  of  Illinois 
to  St.  Louis  rather  made  a  display  of  it,  as 
it  enhanced  their  own  importance,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  robbery.  There  were  of 
course  no  locks  on  the  cabin  doors,  and  the 
early  merchants  sometimes  left  their  stores 
unprotected  for  days  together  when  they 
went  to  the  nearest  city  to  replenish  their 
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stocks.  Of  course  there  were  rare  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  a  single  theft  alarmed  and 
excited  a  whole  neighborhood.  When  a  crime 
was  traced  home,  the  family  of  the  criminal 
were  generally  obliged  to  remove. 

There  were  still,  even  so  late  as  the  time  to 
which  we  are  referring,  two  alien  elements  in 
the  population  of  the  State  —  the  French  and 
the  Indians.  The  French  settlements  about 
Kaskaskia  retained  much  of  their  national 
character,  and  the  pioneers  from  the  South 
who  visited  them  or  settled  among  them 
never  ceased  to  wonder  at  their  gayety,  their 
peaceable  industry  and  enterprise,  and  their 
domestic  affection,  which  they  did  not  care 
to  dissemble  and  conceal  like  their  shy 
and  reticent  neighbors.  It  was  a  daily  spec- 
tacle, which  never  lost  its  strangeness  for  the 
Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians,  to  see  the 
Frenchman  returning  from  his  work  greeted 
by  his  wife  and  children  with  embraces  of 
welcome  "at  the  gate  of  his  door-yard,  and 
in  view  of  all  the  villagers."*  The  natural 
and  kindly  fraternization  of  the  Frenchmen 
with  the  Indians  was  also  a  cause  of  wonder 
to  the  Americans.  The  friendly  intercourse 
between  them,  and  their  occasional  inter- 
marriages, seemed  little  short  of  monstrous 
to  the  ferocious  exclusiveness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  t  The  Indians  in  the  central  part  of 
Illinois  cut  very  little  figure  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  pioneers ;  they  occupied  much 
the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  tramp  to  the 
housewife  of  to-day.  The  Winnebago  war  in 
1827  and  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1831  dis- 
turbed only  the  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
A  few  scattered  and  vagrant  lodges  of  Potta- 
watomies  and  Kickapoos  were  all  the  pioneers 
of  Sangamon  and  neighboring  counties  ever 
met.  They  were  spared  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  advance-guard  of  civilization  in  other 
States.  A  woman  was  sometimes  alarmed  by 
a  visit  from  a  drunken  savage ;  poultry  and 
pigs  occasionally  disappeared  when  they  were 
in  the  neighborhood;  but  life  was  not  dark- 
ened by  the  constant  menace  of  massacre.  A 
few  years  earlier,  indeed,  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  had  been  more  strained,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  an  act  passed  by  the  territorial 
Legislature  in  1S14,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty 
dollars  to  any  citizen  or  ranger  who  should  kill 
or  take  any  depredating  Indian.J  As  only  two 
dollars  was  paid  for  killing  a  wolf,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  pioneers  regarded  the  forest  folk 
in   point    of   relative    noxiousness.    But    ten 

*  Hall's  "  Sketches  of  the  West." 

t  Michelet  notices  this  exclusiveness  of  the  English, 
and  inveighs  against  it  in  his  most  lyric  style.  "  Crime 
contre  la  nature  !  Crime  contre  l'humanite  !  II  sera 
expie  par  la  sterilite"  de  l'esprit." 

%  "  Life  and  Times  of  Ninian  Edwards,"  p.  163. 


years  later  a  handful  only  of  the  Kickapoos 
remained  in  Sangamon  County,  the  specter 
of  the  vanished  people.  A  chief  named 
Machina  came  one  day  to  a  family  who  were 
clearing  a  piece  of  timber,  and  issued  an 
order  of  eviction  in  these  words  :  "  Too  much 
come  white  man.  T'other  side  Sangamon." 
He  threw  a  handful  of  dried  leaves  in  the  au- 
to show  how  he  would  scatter  the  pale  faces, 
but  he  never  fulfilled  his  threats  further  than 
to  come  in  occasionally  and  ask  for  a  drink 
of  whisky.  That  such  trivial  details  are  still 
related,  only  shows  how  barren  of  incident 
was  the  life  of  these  obscure  founders  of 
a  great  empire.  Any  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, any  cause  of  sensation,  was  a  godsend. 
When  V annoy  murdered  his  wife  in  Spring- 
field, whole  families  put  on  their  best  clothes 
and  drove  fifty  miles  through  bottomless  mud 
and  swollen  rivers  to  see  him  hanged. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  naturally  in  such  a 
state  of  things  the  fabric  of  political  society 
developed  itself  from  its  germ.  The  county 
of  Sangamon  was  called  by  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  182 1  out  of  a  verdant  solitude  of 
half  a  million  acres,  inhabited  by  a  few  fami- 
lies. An  election  for  county  commissioners 
was  ordered;  three  men  were  chosen;  they 
came  together  at  the  cabin  of  John  Kelly,  at 
Spring  Creek.  He  was  a  roving  bachelor  from 
North  Carolina,  devoted  to  the  chase,  who 
had  built  his  hut  three  years  before  on  the 
margin  of  this  green-bordered  rivulet,  where 
the  deer  passed  by  in  hundreds,  going  in  the 
morning  from  the  shady  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon to  feed  on  the  rich  green  grass  of  the 
prairie,  and  returning  in  the  twilight.  He  was 
so  delighted  with  this  hunters'  paradise  §  that 
he  sent  for  his  brothers  to  join  him.  They 
came  and  brought  their  friends,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  in  this  immense  county  of  over 
eight  hundred  square  miles  in  extent  the  set- 
tlement of  John  Kelly  at  Spring  Creek  was 
the  only  place  where  there  was  shelter  for  the 
commissioners ;  and  thus  it  became  the  tem- 
porary county-seat,  duly  described  in  the 
official  report  of  the  commissioners  as  "  a 
certain  point  in  the  prairie  near  John  Kelly's 
field,  on  the  waters  of  Spring  Creek,  at  a  stake 
marked  Z  and  D  (the  initials  of  the  commis- 
sioners) to  be  the  temporary  seat  of  justice 
for  said  county;  and  we  do  further  agree  that 
the  said  county-seat  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Springfield";  and  in  this  manner 
the  future  capital  received  that  hackneyed 
title,  when  the  distinctive  and  musical  name 
of  Sangamon  was  ready  to  their  hands.  The 
same  day  they  agreed  with  John  Kelly  to  build 
them  a  court-house,  for  which  they  paid  him 
§  Power,  "  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County," 
Pi  33- 
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forty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  In  twenty- 
four  days  the  house  was  built  —  one  room  of 
rough  logs,  the  jury  retiring  to  any  sequestered 
glade  they  fancied  for  their  deliberation.  They 
next  ordered  the  building  of  a  jail,  which  cost 
just  twice  as  much  money  as  the  court-house, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Constables  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  were  appointed,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  government  prepared  for  the 
population  which  was  hourly  expected.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  malefactors  would 
come  and  the  constables  have  employment, 
and  the  poor  they  would  have  always  with 
them,  when  once  they  began  to  arrive.  This 
was  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  when, 
a  year  or  two  later,  the  time  came  to  fix  upon 
a  permanent  seat  of  justice  for  the  county, 
the  resources  of  the  Spring  Creek  men  were 
equal  to  the  emergency.  When  the  commis- 
sioners came  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits 
of  Springfield  and  another  site  a  few  miles 
away,  they  led  them  through  brake,  through 
brier,  by  mud  knee- deep  and  by  water-courses 
so  exasperating  that  the  wearied  and  baffled 
officials  declared  they  would  seek  no  further, 
and  Springfield  became  the  county  seat  for  all 
time ;  and  greater  destinies  were  in  store  for 
it  through  means  not  wholly  dissimilar.  Na- 
ture had  made  it  merely  a  pleasant  hunting- 
ground  ;  the  craft  and  the  industry  of  its  first 
settlers  made  it  a  capital. 

The  courts  which  were  held  in  these  log 
huts  were  as  rude  as  might  be  expected;  yet 
there  is  evidence  that  although  there  was  no 
superfluity  of  law  or  of  learning,  justice  was 
substantially  administered.  The  lawyers  came 
mostly  from  Kentucky,  though  an  occasional 
New  Englander  confronted  and  lived  down  the 
general  prejudice  against  his  region  and  ob- 
tained preferment.  The  profits  of  the  profession 
were  inconceivably  small.  One  early  State's  At- 
torney* describes  his  first  circuit  as  a  tour  of 
shifts  and  privations  not  unlike  the  wander- 
ings of  a  mendicant  friar.  In  his  first  county 
he  received  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  prosecuting 
the  parties  to  a  sanguinary  affray.  In  the  next 
he  was  equally  successful,  but  barely  escaped 
drowning  in  Spoon  River.  In  the  third  there 
were  but  two  families  at  the  county-seat,  and 
no  cases  on  the  docket.  Thence  he  journeyed 
across  a  trackless  prairie  sixty  miles,  and  at 
Quincy  had  one  case  and  gained  five  dollars. 
In  Pike  County  our  much-enduring  jurist  took 
no  cash,  but  found  a  generous  sheriff  who  enter- 
tained him  without  charge.  "  He  was  one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  from  Massachusetts,"  writes 
the  grateful  prosecutor.  The  lawyers  in  what 
was  called  good  practice  earned  less  than  a 
street-sweeper  to-day.  It  is  related  that  the 
famous  S.  A.  Douglas  once  traveled  from 
*  "  History  of  Sangamon  County,"  p.  83. 


Springfield  to  Bloomington  and  made  an  ex- 
travagant speech,  and  having  gained  his  case 
received  a  fee  of  five  dollars.t  In  such  a 
state  of  things  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  technicalities  of  law  were  held  in 
somewhat  less  veneration  than  what  the 
pioneer  regarded  as  the  essential  claims  of 
justice.  The  infirmities  of  the  jury  system 
gave  them  less  annoyance  than  it  gives  us. 
Governor  Ford  mentions  a  case  where  a  gang 
of  horse-thieves  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
their  confederates  upon  a  jury  which  was  to 
try  them  ;  but  he  was  soon  brought  to  reason 
by  his  eleven  colleagues  making  preparations 
to  hang  him  to  the  rafters  of  the  jury  room. 
The  judges  were  less  hampered  by  the  limita- 
tions of  their  legal  lore  than  by  their  fears  of 
a  loss  of  popularity  as  a  result  of  too  definite 
charges  in  civil  suits,  or  too  great  severity  in 
criminal  cases.  They  grew  very  dexterous  in 
avoiding  any  commitment  as  to  the  legal  or 
moral  bearings  of  the  questions  brought  be- 
fore them.  They  generally  refused  to  sum  up, 
or  to  comment  upon  evidence ;  when  asked 
by  the  counsel  to  give  instructions  they  would 
say,  "  Why,  gentlemen,  the  jury  understand 
this  case  as  well  as  you  or  I.  They  will  do  jus- 
tice between  the  parties."  $  One  famous  judge, 
who  was  afterwards  governor,  when  sentenc- 
ing a  murderer,  impressed  it  upon  his  mind, 
and  wished  him  to  inform  his  friends,  that  it 
was  the  jury  and  not  the  judge  who  had 
found  him  guilty,  and  then  asked  him  on  what 
day  he  would  like  to  be  hanged.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  bench  and  bar  were  not 
all  of  this  class.  There  were  even  at  that 
early  day  lawyers,  and  not  a  few,  who  had 
already  won  reputation  in  the  older  States, 
and  whose  names  are  still  honored  in  the  pro- 
fession. Cook,  McLean,  Edwards,  Kane, 
Thomas,  Reynolds,  and  others,  the  earliest 
lawyers  of  the  State,  have  hardly  been  since 
surpassed  for  learning  and  ability. 

In  a  community  where  the  principal  men 
were  lawyers,  where  there  was  as  yet  little 
commerce,  and  industrial  enterprise  was  un- 
known, it  was  natural  that  one  of  the  chief 
interests  of  life  should  be  the  pursuit  of  pol- 
itics. The  young  State  swarmed  with  politi- 
cians ;  they  could  be  found  chewing  and 
whittling  at  every  cross-roads  inn ;  they  were 
busy  at  every  horse-race,  arranging  their  plans 
and  extending  their  acquaintance;  around 
the  burgoo- pot  of  the  hunting  party  they 
discussed  measures  and  candidates;  they  even 
invaded  the  camp-meeting  and  did  not  disdain 
the  pulpit  as  a  tribune.  Of  course  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  organization  in  the  pioneer 

t"The  Good  Old  Times  in  McLean  County," 
P-  255. 
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days.  Men  were  voted  for,  to  a  great  extent, 
independently  of  partisan  questions  affecting 
the  nation  at  large,  and  in  this  way  the  higher 
offices  of  the  State  were  filled  for  many  years 
by  men  whose  personal  character  compelled 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  citizens.  The 
year  1826  is  generally  taken  as  the  date  which 
witnessed  the  change  from  personal  to  partisan 
politics,  though  several  years  more  elapsed 
before  the  rule  of  conventions  came  in,  which 
put  an  end  to  individual  candidacy.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  long  represented  the 
State  in  Congress  with  singular  ability  and 
purity,  was  defeated  by  Governor  Duncan, 
the  candidate  of  the  Jackson  men,  on  account 
of  the  vote  given  by  Cook  which  elected 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  Presidency.  The 
bitter  intolerance  of  the  Jackson  party  natu- 
rally caused  their  opponents  to  organize  against 
them,  and  there  were  two  parties  in  the  State 
from  that  time  forward.  The  change  in  polit- 
ical methods  was  inevitable,  and  it  is  idle  to 
deplore  it;  but  the  former  system  gave  the 
better  men  in  the  new  State  a  power  and 
prominence  which  they  have  never  since  en- 
joyed. Such  men  as  Governor  Edwards,  who 
came  with  the  prestige  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily connection,  a  large  fortune,  2  good  educa- 
tion, and  a  distinction  of  manners  and  of 
dress, — ruffles,  gold  buttons,  and  fair-topped 
boots, —  which  would  hardly  have  been  par- 
doned a  few  years  later ;  and  Governor  Coles, 
who  had  been  private  secretary  to  Madison, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  courts  of  Europe, 
a  man  as  notable  for  his  gentleness  of  manners 
as  for  his  nobility  of  nature,  could  never 
have  come  so  readily  and  easily  to  the  head 
of  the  government  after  the  machine  of  the 
caucus  had  been  perfected.  Real  ability  then 
imposed  itself  with  more  authority  upon  the 
ignorant  and  unpretending  politicians  from 
the  back  timber ;  so  that  it  is  remarked  by 
those  who  study  the  early  statutes  of  Illinois 
that  they  are  far  better  drawn  up,  better  edited, 
than  those  of  a  later  period,*  when  illiterate 
intriguants,  conscious  of  the  party  strength 
behind  them,  insisted  on  shaping  legislation 
according  to  their  own  fancy.  The  men  of 
cultivation  wielded  an  influence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
as  the  ruder  sort  of  pioneers  were  naturally  in 
a  large  majority.  The  type  of  a  not  uncom- 
mon class  in  Illinois  tradition  was  a  member 
from  the  South  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  whose  apparently  ironical  patro- 
nymic was  Grammar.  When  first  elected  he  had 
never  worn  anything  but  leather;  but  regard- 
ing his  tattered  buckskin  as  unfit  for  the  garb 
of  a  lawgiver,  he  and  his  sons  gathered  hazel- 
nuts enough  to  barter  at  the  nearest  store  for 
*  Ford's  "  History  of  Illinois,"  p.  31. 
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a  few  yards  of  blue  strouding  such  as  the 
Indians  used  for  breech-clouts.  When  he 
came  home  with  his  purchase  and  had  called 
together  the  women  of  the  settlement  to  make 
his  clothes,  it  was  found  that  there  was  only 
material  enough  for  a  very  short  coat  and  a 
long  pair  of  leggins,  and  thus  attired  he  went 
to  Kaskaskia,  the  territorial  capital.  Uncouth 
as  was  his  appearance,  he  had  in  him  the 
raw  material  of  a  politician.  He  invented  a 
system  —  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
many  whose  breeches  were  more  fashionably 
cut  —  of  voting  against  every  measure  which 
was  proposed.  If  it  failed,  the  responsibility 
was  broadly  shared  ;  if  it  passed  and  was  pop- 
ular, no  one  would  care  who  voted  against  it; 
if  it  passed  and  did  not  meet  the  favor  of  the 
people,  John  Grammar  could  vaunt  his  fore- 
sight. Between  the  men  like  Coles  and  the 
men  like  Grammar  there  was  a  wide  interval, 
and  the  average  was  about  what  the  people 
of  the  State  deserved  and  could  appreciate. 
A  legislator  was  as  likely  to  suffer  for  doing 
right  as  for  doing  wrong.  Governor  Ford,  in 
his  admirable  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  mentions  two  acts  of  the  Legislature,  both 
of  thern  proper  and  beneficial,  as  unequaled 
in  their  destructive  influence  upon  the  great 
folks  of  the  State.  One  was  a  bill  for  a  loan 
to  meet  the  honest  obligations  of  the  common- 
wealth, commonly  called  "  the  Wiggins  loan  " ; 
and  the  other  was  a  law  to  prevent  bulls  of 
inferior  size  and  breed  from  running  at  large. 
This  latter  set  loose  all  the  winds  of  popular 
fury  :  it  was  cruel,  it  was  aristocratic ;  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  rich  men  and  pampered 
foreign  bulls;  and  it  ended  the  career  of  many 
an  aspiring  politician  in  a  blast  of  democratic 
indignation  and  scorn.  The  politician  who 
relied  upon  immediate  and  constant  contact 
with  the  people  certainly  earned  all  the  emol- 
uments of  office  he  received.  His  successes 
were  hardly  purchased  by  laborious  affability. 
"  A  friend  of  mine,"  says  Ford,  "  once  in- 
formed me  that  he  intended  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature,  but  would  not  declare 
himself  until  just  before  the  election,  and  as- 
signed as  a  reason  that  it  was  so  very  hard  to 
be  clever  for  a  long  time  at  once."  Before  the 
caucus  had  eliminated  the  individual  initiative, 
there  was  much  more  of  personal  feeling  in 
elections.  A  vote  against  a  man  had  some- 
thing of  offense  in  it,  and  sometimes  stirred 
up  a  defeated  candidate  to  heroic  vengeance. 
In  1827  the  Legislature  elected  a  State  treas- 
urer after  an  exciting  contest,  and  before  the 
members  had  left  the  house  the  unsuccessful 
aspirant  came  in  and  soundly  thrashed,  one 
after  the  other,  four  of  the  representatives  who 
had  voted  against  him.t  Such  energy  was  sure 
t  Ford,  p.  81. 
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to  meet  its  reward,  and  he  was  soon  after 
made  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  It  is  related 
by  old  citizens  of  Menard  County,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance greatly  to  the  credit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  that  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  a  man  who  wanted  his  vote  for 
another  place  walked  to  the  polls  with  him 
and  ostentatiously  voted  for  him,  hoping  to 
receive  his  vote  in  return.  Lincoln  voted 
against  him,  and  the  act  was  much  admired 
by  those  who  saw  it. 

One  noticeable  fact  is  observed  in  relation 
to  the  politicians  of  the  day  —  their  careers 
were  generally  brief.  Superannuation  came 
early.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  half  of  this,  men  were  called  old 
whom  we  should  regard  as  in  the  prime  of  life. 
When  the  friends  of  Washington  were  first 
pressing  the  Presidency  upon  him  in  1788,  he 
urged  his  "  advanced  age  "  as  an  imperative 
reason  for  declining  it :  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old.  When  Ninian  Edwards  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1826,  he  was  only 
fifty-one,  and  yet  he  considered  it  necessary 
in  his  published  addresses  to  refer  to  the 
charge  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place,  and, 
while  admitting  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer 
young,  to  urge  in  extenuation  that  there  are 
some  old  things, —  like  old  whisky,  old  bacon, 
and  old  friends, —  which  are  not  without  their 
merits.  Even  so  late  as  1848,  we  find  a  re- 
markable letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
then  in  Congress,  bearing  upon  the  same 
point.  His  partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  had 
written  him  a  letter,  complaining  that  the  old 
men  in  Sangamon  County  were  unwilling  to  let 
the  young  ones  have  any  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  To  this  Lincoln  answers 
in  his  usual  tone  of  grave  kindness : 

"  The  subject  of  your  letter  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful to  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  your  impression  of  the  motives  of  the  old  men. 
I  suppose  I  am  now  one  of  the  old  men,  and  I  declare 
on  my  veracity,  which  I  think  is  good  with  you,  that 
nothing  could  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  learn 
that  you  and  others  of  my  young  friends  at  home  were 
doing  battle  in  the  contest  and  endearing  themselves 
to  the  people  and  taking  a  stand  far  above  any  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  reach  in  their  admiration.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  other  old  men  feel  differently.  Of  course  I 
cannot  demonstrate  what  I  say ;  but  I  was  young  once, 
and  I  am  sure  I  was  never  ungenerously  thrust  back." 

The  man  who  thus  counsels  petulant  youth 
with  the  experienced  calmness  of  age  was 
thirty-nine  years  old.  A  state  of  society  where 
one  could  at  that  age  call  himself  or  be  called 
by  others  an  old  man,  is  proved  by  that  fact 
alone  to  be  one  of  wearing  hardships  and 
early  decay  of  the  vital  powers.  The  surviv- 
ors of  the  pioneers  stoutly  insist  upon  the  con- 
trary view.    "It  was  a  glorious  life,"  says  one 


old  patriarch ;  "  men  would  fight  for  the  love 
of  it,  and  then  shake  hands  and  be  friends ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  now."  Another  says, 
"  I  never  enjoy  my  breakfast  now  as  I  used 
to,  when  T  got  up  and  ran  down  a  deer  before 
I  could  have  anything  to  eat."  But  they  see 
the  past  through  a  rosy  mist  of  memory,  trans- 
figured by  the  eternal  magic  of  youth.  The 
sober  fact  is  that  the  life  was  a  hard  one, 
with  few  rational  pleasures,  few  wholesome 
appliances.  The  strong  ones  lived,  and  some 
even  attained  great  length  of  years;  but  to 
many  age  came  early  and  was  full  of  infirmity 
and  pain.  If  we  could  go  back  to  what  our 
forefathers  endured  in  clearing  the  Western 
wilderness,  we  could  then  better  appreciate 
our  obligations  to  them.  It  is  detracting  from 
the  honor  which  is  their  due  to  say  that  their 
lives  had  much  of  happiness  or  comfort,  or 
were  in  any  respect  preferable  to  our  own. 


IV. 


NEW    SALEM. 

During  the  latter  part  of  "  the  winter  of  the 
deep  snow,"  Abraham  became  acquainted 
with  one  Denton  Offutt,  an  adventurous  and 
discursive  sort  of  merchant,  with  more  irons 
in  the  fire  than  he  could  well  manage.  He 
wanted  to  take  a  flat-boat  and  cargo  to  New 
Orleans,  and  having  heard  that  Hanks  and 
Lincoln  had  some  experience  of  the  river,  he 
insisted  on  their  joining  him.  John  Johnston 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  party,  probably 
at  the  request  of  his  foster-brother,  to  share 
in  the  golden  profits  of  the  enterprise;  for 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  a  contingent  dividend 
of  twenty  dollars  apiece,  seemed  like  a  prom- 
ise of  immediate  opulence  to  the  boys.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  rivers  broke  up  and  the 
melting  snows  began  to  pour  in  torrents  down 
every  ravine  and  gully,  the  three  young  men 
paddled  down  the  Sangamon  in  a  canoe  to 
the  point  where  Jamestown  now  stands ; 
whence  they  walked  five  miles  to  Springfield, 
where  Offutt  had  given  them  rendezvous. 
They  met  him  at  Elliott's  tavern  and  far  from 
happy.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments he  had  failed  to  procure  a  flat-boat, 
and  the  first  work  his  new  hands  must  do 
was  to  build  one.  They  cut  the  timber,  with 
frontier  innocence,  from  "  Congress  land,"* 
and  soon  had  a  serviceable  craft  afloat,  with 
which  they  descended  the  current  of  the  San- 
gamon to  New  Salem,  a  little  village  which 
seems  to  have  been  born  for  the  occasion,  as 
it  came  into  existence  just  before  the  arrival 
of  Lincoln,  flourished  for  seven  years  while  he 
remained  one  of  its  citizens,  and  died  soon  after 
*  Lamon,  p.  79. 
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model   of   Lincoln's   invention    in   the   patent   office,  Washington. 
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he  went  away.  His  introduction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  effected  in  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what striking  manner.  Offutt's  boat  had  come 
to  serious  embarrassment  on  Rutledge's  mill- 
dam,  and  the  unwonted  incident  brought  the 
entire  population  to  the  water's  edge.  They 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  watching  the 
hapless  flat-boat,  resting  midships  on  the  dam, 
the  forward  end  in  the  air  and  the  stern  tak- 
ing in  the  turbid  Sangamon  water.  Nobody 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  disaster  except 
"  the  bow-oar,"  who  is  described  as  a  gigan- 
tic youth  "with  his  trousers  rolled  up  some 
five  feet,"  who  was  wading  about  the  boat 
and  rigging  up  some  undescribed  contrivance 
by  which  the  cargo  was  unloaded,  the  boat 
tilted  and  the  water  let  out  by  boring  a  hole 
through  the  bottom,  and  everything  brought 
safely  to  moorings  below  the  dam.  This  ex- 
ploit gained  for  young  Lincoln  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  his  employer,  and  turned 
his  own  mind  in  the  direction  of  an  invention 


which  he  afterwards  patented  "  for  lifting 
vessels  over  shoals."  The  model  on  which  he 
obtained  this  patent, —  a  little  boat  whittled 
by  his  own  hand  in  1849,  after  he  had  become 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician, — is  still 
shown  to  visitors  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  have  never  learned  that  it  has 
served  any  other  purpose. 

They  made  a  quick  trip  down  the  Sanga- 
mon, the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi  rivers. 
Although  it  was  but  a  repetition  in  great  part 
of  the  trip  young  Lincoln  had  made  with 
Gentry,  it  evidently  created  a  far  deeper  im- 
pression on  his  mind  than  the  former  one. 
The  simple  and  honest  words  of  John  Hanks 
leave  no  doubt  of  this.-  At  New  Orleans,  he 
said,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  "  negroes 
chained,  maltreated,  whipped,  and  scourged. 
Lincoln  saw  it ;  his  heart  bled  ;  said  nothing 
much,  was  silent,  looked  bad.  I  can  say, know- 
ing it,  that  it  was  on  this  trip  that  he  formed 
his  opinions  of  slavery.    It  run  its  iron  in  him 
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then  and  there,  May,  1S31.  I  have  heard  him 
say  so  often."*  The  sight  of  men  in  chains  was 
intolerable  to  him.  Ten  years  after  this  he 
made  another  journey  by  water  with  his 
friend  Joshua  Speed,  of' Kentucky.  Writing  to 
Speed  about  it  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years, 
he  says  : 

'•  In  1841  you  and  I  had  together  a  tedious  low- 
water  trip  on  a  steamboat  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well  do,  that  from 
Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  there  were  on 
board  ten  or  a  dozen  slaves  shackled  together  with 
irons.  That  sight  was  a  continual  torment  to  me,  and 
I  see  something  like  it  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio 
or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not  fair  for  you  to 
assume  that  I  have  no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has, 
and  which  continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making 
me  miserable." 

There  have  been  several  ingenious  attempts 
to  show  the  origin  and  occasion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's anti-slavery  convictions.  They  seem  to 
us  an  idle  waste  of  labor.  These  sentiments 
came  with  the  first  awakening  of  his  mind 
and  conscience,  and  were  roused  into  active 
life  and  energy  by  the  sight  of  fellow-creatures 
in  chains  on  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans. 

The  party  went  up  the  river  in  the  early 
summer,  and  separated  in  St.  Louis.  Abra- 
ham walked  in  company  with  John  Johnston 
from  St.  Louis  to  Coles  County,  and  spent  a 
few  weeks  there  with  his  father,  who  had 
made  another  migration  the  year  before.  His 
final  move  was  to  Goose  Nest  Prairie,  where 
he  died  in  1851^  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  after  a  life  which,  though  not  successful 
in  any  material  or  worldly  point  of  view,  was 
probably  far  happier  than  that  of  his  illustrious 
son,  being  un vexed  by  enterprise  or  ambition. 
Abraham  never  lost  sight  of  his  parents.  He 
continued  to  aid  and  befriend  them  in  every 
way,  even  when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  and 
when  his  benefactions  were  imprudently  used. 
He  not  only  comforted  their  declining  years 
with  every  aid  his  affection  could  suggest, 
but  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  assist 
his  stepbrother  Johnston,  a  hopeless  task 
enough.  The  following  rigidly  truthful  and  yet 
kindly  letters  will  show  how  mentor-like  and 
masterful,  as  well  as  generous,  were  the  rela- 
tions that  Mr.  Lincoln  held  to  these  friends 
and  companions  of  his  childhood  : 

"  Dear  Johnston  :  Your  request  for  eighty  dollars 
I  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply  with  now.  At  the 
various  times  when  I  have  helped  you  a  little,  you 
have  said  to  me,  '  We  can  get  along  very  well  now,' 
but  in  a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty agnin.    Now  this  can  only  happen  by  some  de- 

*  Lamon,  p.  83. 

t  His  grave,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town  of 
Farmington,  Illinois,  is  surmounted  by  an  appropriate 
monument  erected  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln. 


feet  in  your  conduct.  What  that  defect  is  I  think  I 
know.  You  are  not  lazy  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I 
doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good 
whole  day's  work  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very 
much  dislike  to  work,  and  still  you  do  not  work  much, 
merely  because  it  does  not  seem  to  you  that  you  could 
get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of  uselessly  wasting  time 
is  the  whole  difficulty,  and  it  is  vastly  important  to 
you,  and  still  more  so  to  your  children,  that  you 
should  break  the  habit.  It  is  more  important  to  them 
because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of 
an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it  easier  than  they  can 
get  out  after  they  are  in. 

"  You  are  now  in  need  of  some  money ;  and  what  I 
propose  is  that  you  shall  go  to  work  '  tooth  and  nail ' 
for  somebody  who  will  give  you  money  for  it.  Let 
father  and  your  boys  take  charge  of  things  at  home, 
prepare  for  a  crop,  and  make  the  crop ;  and  you  go  to 
work  for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  discharge  of 
any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  can  get ;  and  to  secure  a 
fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I  now  promise  you  that 
for  every  dollar  you  will,  between  this  and  the  first  of 
next  May,  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  in  money  or 
as  discharging  your  own  indebtedness,  I  will  then  give 
you  one  other  dollar.  By  this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at 
ten  dollars  a  month,  from  me  you  will  get  ten  more, 
making  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  your  work.  In 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis, 
or  the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold  mines  in  California ; 
but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for  the  best  wages  you 
can  get  close  to  home,  in  Coles  County.  Now,  if  you 
will  do  this  you  will  soon  be  out  of  debt,  and,  what  is 
better,  you  will  have  a  habit  that  will  keep  you  from 
getting  in  debt  again.  But  if  I  should  now  clear  you 
out  of  debt,  next  year  you  would  be  just  as  deep  in  as 
ever.  You  say  you  would  almost  give  your  place  in 
heaven  for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  Then  you  would 
value  your  place  in  heaven  very  cheap,  for  I  am  sure 
you  can,  with  the  offer  I  make,  get  the  seventy  or 
eighty  dollars  for  four  or  five  months'  work.  You  say 
if  I  will  furnish  you  the  money  you  will  deed  me  the 
land,  and  if  you  don't  pay  the  money  back  you  will 
deliver  possession.  Nonsense.  If  you  can't  live  now 
with  the  land,  how  will  you  then  live  without  it?  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  unkind  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  but 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  find  it  worth  more  than 
eighty  times  eighty  dollars  to  you." 

Here  is  a  later  epistle,  still  more  graphic 
and  terse  in  statement,  which  has  the  unusual 
merit  of  painting  both  confessor  and  penitent 

to  the  life : 

"  Shelbyville,  Nov.  4,  1851. 
"Dear  Brother:  When  I  came  into  Charleston, 
day  before  yesterday,  I  learned  that  you  are  anxious 
to  sell  the  land  where  you  live  and  move  to  Missouri. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  this  ever  since,  and  cannot 
but  think  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish.  What  can 
you  do  in  Missouri  better  than  here?  Is  the  land  any 
richer?  Can  you  there,  any  more  than  here,  raise  corn 
and  wheat  and  oats  without  work  ?  Will  anybody  there, 
any  more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  you  ?  If  you 
intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right 
where  you  are  ;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you 
cannot  get  along  anywhere.  Squirming  and  crawling 
about  from  place  to  place  can  do  no  good.  You  have 
raised  no  crop  this  year,  and  what  you  really  want  is 
to  sell  the  land,  get  the  money,  and  spend  it.  Part 
with  the  land  you  have,  and,  my  life  upon  it,  you  will 
never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough  to  Irvy  you  in. 
Half  you  will  get  for  the  land  you  will  spend  in  moving 
to  Missouri,  and  the  other  half  you  will  eat  and  drink 
and  wear  out,  and  no  foot  of  land  will  be  bought. 
Now,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  have  no  hand  in  such  a  piece 
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of  foolery.    I  feel  that  it  is  so  even  on  your  own  ac-  He  had  the  same  disadvantages  that  they  had 

count,   and  particularly  on  mother's    account.     The  He                     [n  the  midst     f  povert     and  {         ' 

eastern  forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother  while  i.                    •           j       •  i      i                   i6*'u 

she  lives;  if  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for  rance }  ne  was  poisoned  with  the  enervating 

enough  to  support  her;  at  least,  it  will  rent  for  some-  malaria  of  the  Western  woods,  as  all  his  fel- 

thing.    Her  dower  in  the  other  two  forties  she  can  let  lows  were,  and  the  consequences  of  it  were 

you  have   and  no  thanks  to  me.    Now,  do  not  misun-  seen  in  his  character  and  conduct  to  the  close 

derstand  this  letter.    I  do  not  write  it  in  any  unkind-  .,.     rr         ,_,         ,        ,      ,        .                                    ^ 

ness.    I  write  it  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  you  to  face  ot   nis   llte-     But    ne    had,  what    very    few   of 

the  truth,  which  truth  is,  you  are  destitute  because  you  them   possessed  any    glimmering  notion  of,  a 

have  idled  away  all  your  time.    Your  thousand  pre-  fixed   and    inflexible  will    to  succeed.     He  did 

!re^ly;utefornyo0urycabsUe/OUrSelf-    °°  t0  "°*  *    ?<*  love  ™*>  P">bably,  any  better  than  John 

Johnston;  but  he  had  an  innate  self-respect, 

A   volume   of  disquisition    could   not  put    and  a  consciousness  that  his  self  was  worthy 

more  clearly  before  the  reader  the  difference    of  respect,  that  kept  him  from  idleness  as  it 

between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  common    kept  him  from  all  other  vices,  and  made  him 

run  of  Southern  and  Western  rural  laborers,    a  better  man  every  year  that  he  lived. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   THE   LIFE-MASK   OF   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

THIS  bronze  doth  keep  the  very  form  and  mold 
Of  our  great  martyr's  face.    Yes,  this  is  he  : 
That  brow  all  wisdom,  all  benignity ; 
That  human,  humorous  mouth ;  those  cheeks  that  hold 
Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the  summer's  gold ; 
That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow,  as  the  sea 
For  storms  to  beat  on ;  the  lone  agony 
Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well  foretold. 
Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a  world  of  men 

As  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day, — 
Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 
With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  mortal  ken. 
A  power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 
Or  armed  strength  :    It  was  his  mighty  heart. 


E.  W.  Gilder. 
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BEHOLD  me  !  with  swift  foot  across  the  land, 
Where  desert  winds  are  sleeping,  I  am  come 
To  wrest  a  secret  from  thee ;  O  thou,  dumb, 
And  careless  of  my  puny  lips'  command. 

Cold  orbs !  mine  eyes  a  weary  world  have  scanned. 
Slow  ear !  in  mine  rings  ever  a  vexed  hum 
Of  sobs  and  strife.    Of  joy,  mine  earthly  sum 
Is  buried  as  thy  form  in  burning  sand. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nations  thou  hast  heard ; 

The  circling  courses  of  the  stars  hast  known. 
Awake  !    Thrill !    By  my  feverish  presence  stirred, 

Open  thy  lips  to  still  my  human  moan, 

Breathe  forth  one  glorious  and  mysterious  word, 
Though  I  should  stand,  in  turn,  transfixed, —  a  stone ! 


M.  Virginia  Donaghe. 


HOOKER'S    APPOINTMENT   AND    REMOVAL. 


BY    AN    OFFICER    WHO    OCCUPIED    RESPONSIBLE    AND    CONFIDENTIAL    POSITIONS    AT    THE 
HEADQUARTERS    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC,    AND    IN    THE    WAR    DEPARTMENT. 


THEN,  after  the 
Mud  March 
that  succeeded 
the  disaster  of 
Fredericks- 
burg, General 
Burnside,  in  a 
fit  of  humilia- 
tion, telegraph- 
ed to  Washing- 
ton requesting, 
for  the  second 
time,  to  be 
relieved,  the 
question  of  his 
successor  was 
already  being 
considered  as 
a  probability. 
Though  stung 
by  the  loud  roar 
that  went  up  for 
McClellan  from 
the  army  that 
had  twice  met 
disaster  after 
parting  with 
him,  the  cabinet  were  not  shaken  in  the  con- 
clusion that  McClellan  must  not  be  restored, 
for  the  jocund  Seward,  equally  with  the  patient 
Lincoln,  drew  the  line  at  a  military  dictator- 
ship, such  as  would  be  practically  implied  by  a 
second  restoration,  under  such  pressure.  But 
while  firm,  the  authorities  were  circumspect, 
and  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  increase  the  tension  between  themselves 
and  a  possible  pretorian  camp  by  sending  an 
outsider  to  take  the  command  from  Burn- 
side.  Subject  to  this  conclusion,  General 
Halleck  and  Secretary  Stanton  favored  the 
transfer  of  Rosecrans,  for  whom  McClellan 
might  be  expected  to  pass  around  a  good 
word  to  supplement  his  inherent  strength  as 
a  repeatedly  victorious  commander. 

The  choice  being  narrowed  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  a  process  of  exclusion  began. 

*  I  have  been  told  recently,  on  hearsay  testimony, 
that  Sedgwick  was  sounded  and  said  he  ought  not 
to  be  appointed  because  he  was  a  McClellan  man. 
I  never  heard  that  Sedgwick  was  ever  proposed  as 
successor  to  Burnside,  and  I  cannot  believe  it,  know- 
ing the  limited  though  warm  regard  of  Secretary  Stan- 


HOMUMKNT  IN  THE  GETTYSBURG 
CEMETERY. 


Franklin  was  under  a  cloud  and  decidedly 
out  of  the  question ;  Sumner  had  many  quali- 
fications, but  his  age  and  growing  feebleness 
were  beyond  remedy  ;  Couch  was  a  possible 
second,  and  still  more  likely  third  choice,  and, 
briefly,  the  selection  was  found  to  lie  among 
Hooker,  Reynolds,  and  Meade.*  The  first- 
named  had  a  strong,  popular  lead,  but  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  backed  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
"War,  contended  that  there  were  reasons  of  an 
imperative  character  why  he  should  not  be 
intrusted  with  an  independent  command  of 
so  high  a  degree  of  responsibility.  Stress  was 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  his  dispositions  for 
the  attack  on  Marye's  Heights,  GeneralBurn- 
side,  who  could  at  that  time  have  had  no  valid 
motive  for  jealousy  of  Hooker,  had  intrusted 
him  with  no  important  part,  although  he  was 
present  on  the  field  and  of  equal  rank  with 
Sumner  and  Franklin,  to  whom  the  active 
duties  of  the  battle  were  assigned.  President 
Lincoln  apparently  yielded  to  the  views  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  military  department  of 
affairs,  and  thereupon  Halleck  confidentially 
inquired  of  Reynolds  if  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  command.  Reynolds  replied  that 
he  expected  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  coming 
to  his  hands,  but  as  the  communication  seemed 
to  imply  the  possession  of  an  option  in  him- 
self, he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  say  frankly  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  command  in  a  volun- 
tary sense,  unless  a  liberty  of  action  should  be 
guaranteed  to  him  considerably  beyond  any 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect.  He  was 
thereupon  dropped,  and  the  choice  further 
and  finally  restricted  to  Hooker  and  Meade, 
with  the  chances  a  hundred  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  fixed  conviction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  former  ought 
not,  in  any  contingency,  to  be  chosen. 

Hooker  and  Meade  were  in  camp,  attend- 
ing to  such  military  duties  as  the  lull  of  action 
gave  occasion  for,  neither  having  taste  nor 
talent  for  intrigue,  each  aware  that "  something  " 
was  afoot,  but  both  supposing  that  the  ferment 
concerned  Hooker  and  Reynolds,  and,  pos- 

ton  for  him.  Stanton  always  spoke  of  Sedgwick  as  a 
brave,  thorough-going  soldier,  who  staid  in  camp, 
gave  Washington  a  wide  berth,  and  did  not  intrigue 
against  his  superiors ;  but  I  never  heard  him  attribute 
to  Sedgwick  such  high  qualities  for  a  great  command^ 
as  he  imputed  to  some  other  officers  of  that  army. 
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sibly,  some  third  man  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
army.  But  there  were  men  about  Hooker  who 
believed  in,  and  hoped  to  rise  with  him,  and 
who,  at  all  events,  could  afford  to  take  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure  with  him  ;  and 
these  men  were  rich  in  personal  and  external 
resources  of  the  kinds  needed  for  the  combi- 
nation of  political,  financial,  and  social  forces 
to  a  common  end.  By  their  exertions,  such 
influences  had  been  busy  for  Hooker  ever 
since  the  recent  battle,  greatly  aided  by  the 
unselfish  labor  of  earnest  men  who  believed 
that  Hooker's  military  reputation  (the  pug- 
nacious disposition  implied  in  his  popular 
cognomen  of  "  Fighting  Joe"),  and  his  free- 
dom from  suspicion  of  undue  attachment  to 
the  fortunes  of  General  McClellan,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man  for  the  occasion  by  the 
unerring  processes  of  natural  selection.  The 
attitude  and  character 
of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
however,  justified  noth- 
ing but  despair  until 
connection   was   made  ■-■    --.l_~~ 

with  a  powerful  faction 
which  had  for  its  object 
the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Chase  to  the  Presidency 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's term.  Making 
every  allowance  for  the 
strength  and  availabil- 
ity of  Mr.  Chase,  as 
against  Mr.  Lincoln  or 
any  other  civilian  can- 
didate, his  friends  did 
not  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  the  conquer- 
or of  the  rebellion  would 
have  the  disposal  of  the 
next  Presidency,  and 
they  were  on  the  look- 
out for  the  right  military  alliance  when  they 
came  into  communication  with  Hooker's 
friends  and  received  their  explanations,  that, 
if  it  should  be  his  good  fortune  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  close,  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly induce  him  to  accept  other  than  mili- 
tary honors  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
General  Hooker  thereupon  became  the  can- 
didate of  Mr.  Chase's  friends. 

As  soon  as  Burnside's  tenure  of  the  command 
had  become  a  question  rather  of  hours  than 
of  days,  new  efforts  were  made  to  win  over 
the  Secretary  of  War,  but  necessarily  without 
avail,  because,  apart  from  any  personal  con- 
siderations that  may  have  had  place  in  his 
mind,  he  had  certain  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  kind  which  strong  men  never  aban- 
don when  once  formed.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  needed  impulse  in  the  direction  of  Hooker 


was  supplied  by  a  person  of  commanding 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  administration, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  directed  the  appointment  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  Stanton's  first  conclusion  was  that  he 
should  resign  ;  his  second,  that  duty  to  his 
chief  and  the  public  forbade  his  doing  so  ;  his 
third,  that  Hooker  must  be  loyally  supported 
so  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his 
doing  anything  with  the  army  placed  in  his 
keeping.  This  latter  resolution  he  faithfully 
kept,  and  General  Hooker,  who  soon  had  oc- 
casion to  know  the  facts  connected  with  his 
appointment,  was  both  surprised  at  and 
touched  by  the  generous  conduct  of  his  lately 
implacable  opponent. 

Mr.  Chase  found  his  situation  as  sponsor 
for  the  new  commander  embarrassing.  As  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  he  could  freely  express 
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his  views  with  reference  to  any  military  ques- 
tion coming  up  for  cabinet  discussion,  or,  upon 
any  matter  introduced  to  him  by  the  President 
he  had  fair  opportunity  of  making  a  desired 
impression;  but  further  than  this  he  could  not 
directly  go  without  disclosing  a  personal  in- 
terest inconsistent  with  his  place  and  duty. 
Yet  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  Hooker  made  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chase 
should  be  exerted  in  respect  of  matters  which 
could  not  formally  come  to  him  for  consider- 
ation, although,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  safely  be  intrusted  wholly  to  the  keeping 
of  a  suspicious  and  probably  hostile  War 
Department.  Fortunately  for  the  perplexed 
statesman,  the  influence  which  had  proved 
sovereign  when  the  balance  had  hung  in  sus- 
pense between  Hooker  and  Meade  was  safely 
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and  wholly  at  his  service,  and,  being  again 
resorted  to,  provided  a  modus  vivendi  so  long 
as  one  was  needed.  Out  of  all  these  anoma- 
lies a  correspondence  resulted  between  Mr. 
Chase  and  General  Hooker,  the  publication 
of  which  is  historically  indispensable  to  the 
saving  of  the  final  word  in  respect  of  the 
leading  events  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 

When  General  Hooker  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  had  brought  his  army  back 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  because  he  could 
not  find  room  for  it  to  fight  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  President  Lincoln  grasped  General  Hal- 
leck  and  started  for  the  front  post-haste.  He 
would  likewise  have  taken  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  his  anxiety,  but  for  the  obvious  indeli- 
cacy of  the  latter's  appearance  before  Hooker 
at  such  a  moment.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  back  to 
Washington  that  night,  enjoining  upon  Hal- 
leck  to  remain  till  he  knew  "  everything." 
Halleck  was  a  keen  lawyer,  and  the  reluctant 
generals  and  staff-officers  had  but  poor  success 
in  stopping  anywhere  short  of  the  whole  truth. 
When  he  got  back  to  his  post,  a  conference 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  with 
himself  was  held  at  the  War  Department, 
whereat  it  was  concluded  that  both  the  check 
at  Chancellorsville  and  the  retreat  were  inex- 
cusable, and  that  Hooker  must  not  be  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  another  battle. 
Halleck  had  brought  a  message  from  Hooker 
to  the  effect  that  as  he  had  never  sought  the 
command  he  could  resign  it  without  embar- 
rassment and  would  be  only  too  happy  if,  in  the 
new  arrangement,  he  could  have  the  command 
of  his  old  division  and  so  keep  in  active  service. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  considered  that 
the  fortunes  of  their  leader  were  too  much 
bound  up  with  Hooker  to  permit  of  the  latter's 
ignominious  removal  and,  although  the  Presi- 
dent had  learned  much  that  he  did  not  dream 
of  at  the  time  he  parted  company  with  the  War 
Department  in  the  matter  of  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor to  Burnside,  the  Treasury  faction  had 
grown  so  powerful  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  a  rupture  with  it,  and  a  temporizing  policy 
was  adopted  all  around,  which  General  Couch, 
commander  of  the  Second  Corps,  all  uncon- 
sciously, nearly  spoiled  by  contemptuously 
refusing  to  serve  any  longer  under  Hooker, 
despite  the  latter's  abject  appeal  to  him  not  to 
leave  the  army. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  for  having  it  out  with  the 
Chase  party  at  once,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Hooker  to  arrange  for  a  further  move- 
ment against  Lee  presenting  an  opportunity, 
he  caused  Halleck,  in  his  character  of  General- 
in-Chief,  to  notify  Hooker  that  he  must  make 
no  movement,  nor  changes  in  the  dispositions 
of  his  army,  without  obtaining  prior  approval 
from  himself.    Hooker  was  greatly  annoyed 


by  the  receipt  of  this  relentless  dispatch,  but 
he  had  parted  with  his  freedom  of  action,  and 
those  who  had  made  themselves  responsible 
for  him  had  not  yet  found  a  way  of  letting  him 
go  without  falling  with  him.  Their  dilemma 
became  that  of  the  nation,  and  so  the  army  lay 
idle  while  the  campaign  season  was  at  its 
height. 

General  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
broke  up  the  nearly  intolerable  situation,  and 
Hooker's  diligent  and  skillful  management 
of  his  army  rapidly  brought  matters  back  to 
the  hopeful  state  they  were  in  before  the  late 
battle.  But  Mr.  Stanton  was  determined  that 
the  deliberate  decision  of  the  council  of  war, 
held  after  Halleck's  return  from  the  front, 
should  not  be  set  aside,  and  he  was  now  the 
master  of  the  situation.  Hooker  was  so  full  of 
hope  and  energy  that  severe  measures  had  to 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  wring  from  him  that 
tender  of  resignation  deemed  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  his  supporters  at  Washington  to  keep 
on  outward  terms  with  the  administration. 
When  it  did  come,  the  impending  battle  was 
evidently  so  close  at  hand  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  seized  with  the  fear  that,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  the  change  of  command 
to  General  Meade  would  not  be  effected  in 
time  to  avoid  the  very  contingency  aimed  at 
by  the  change.  At  the  last  moment  the  Presi- 
dent too  became  alarmed,  and  there  was 
another  conference  in  the  council-room  at  the 
Department  to  settle  the  means  of  insuring 
the  transfer. 

Duplicate  copies  of  the  President's  order 
changing  the  command  were  made,  authenti- 
cated by  the  signature  of  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  addressed,  severally,  to  Generals 
Hooker  and  Meade.  Colonel  Hardie,  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  both  the  officers  concerned,  was 
then  called  into  the  conference  room  and  di- 
rected to  start  at  once  for  Frederick  City  and, 
without  disclosing  his  presence  or  business, 
make  his  way  to  General  Meade  and  give  him 
to  understand  that  the  order  for  him  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  immediately  was 
intended  to  be  as  unquestionable  and  peremp- 
tory as  any  which  a  soldier  could  receive.  He 
was  then,  as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  take  General  Meade  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Hooker  and  transfer  the  com- 
mand from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Colonel 
Hardie  manifested  some  reluctance  to  doing 
his  appointed  task  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
but  Mr.  Stanton  sententiously  remarked  that 
in  this  case  the  manner  was  of  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  added 
that  he  would  take  the  responsibility  upon 
himself  for  any  wound  to  the  feelings  of  the 
two  generals,  or  of  the  bearer  of  the  order. 
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Colonel  Hardie  was  supplied  with  passes  and 
orders  to  facilitate  his  progress,  and  with 
money  to  buy  his  way  through  to  his  destina- 
tion if  delayed  or  obstructed  on  the  road.  If 
compelled  by  the  imminency  of  capture  by 
Stuart's  raiders  to  destroy  his  papers,  and  he 
could  still  make  his  way  through,  he  was  to 
deliver  verbally  the  order  for  the  changing  of 
the  command  and  supervise  its  execution. 

Colonel  Hardie  got  safely  to  Frederick,  and 
by  diligent  inquiry  ascertained  the  whereabouts 
of  General  Meade's  headquarters,  several 
miles  from  town.  By  some  oversight  at  head- 
quarters, no  governor  or  provost  marshal  had 
been  appointed  for  the  town,  and  the  streets 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 15. 


and  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  camps  were 
thronged  with  boisterous  soldiers,  more  or  less 
filled  with  Maryland  whisky,  and  many  of  them 
ripe  for  rudeness  or  mischief.  By  liberal  use 
of  money  he  at  last  obtained  a  buggy  and  a 
driver  who  knew  the  roads,  but  his  progress 
through  straggling  parties  of  soldiers  and 
trains  of  wagons  was  so  slow,  and  he  was  so 
often  obliged  to  appeal  to  officers  to  secure 
passage  and  safety  from  one  stage  to  another 
that  the  night  was  far  spent  when  he  reached 
General  Meade's  headquarters  and,  after  some 
wrangling,  penetrated  to  his  tent. 

Meade  was   asleep,    and   when  awakened 
was  confounded  by  the  sight  of  an  officer  from 
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the  War  Department  standing  over  him.  He 
afterwards  said  that,  in  his  semi-stupor,  his 
first  thought  was  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
Washington  in  arrest,  though  no  reason  oc- 
curred to  him  why  he  should  be.  "When  he 
realized  the  state  of  affairs  lie  became  much 
agitated,  protesting  against  being  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  which  was  looking  to- 
wards Reynolds  as  the  successor,  if  Hooker 
should  be  displaced ;  referring  to  the  personal 
friendship  between  Reynolds  and  himself 
which  would  make  the  President's  order  an  in- 
strument of  injustice  to  both  ;  urging  the  heav- 
iness of  the  responsibility  so  suddenly  placed 
upon  him,  in  presence  of  the  enemy  and  when 
he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  positions  and 
dispositions  of  the  army  he  was  to  take  in 
charge;  and  strenuously  objecting  to  the  re- 


quirement that  he  should  go  to  Hooker's 
headquarters  to  take  over  the  command  with- 
out being  sent  for  by  the  commanding-general 
as  McClellan  had  sent  for  Burnside  and  the 
latter  for  Hooker.  It  was  a  mental  relief  to 
the  stern  Secretary  of  War,  when  General 
Meade's  spontaneous  utterances  were  reported 
to  him,  to  note  that  he  had  uttered  no  protest 
against  Hooker's  being  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand, even  in  what  might  almost  be  called 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  This  silence  on 
the  part  of  a  man  so  regardless  of  himself,  so 
regardful  of  others,  Mr.  Stanton  accepted  as 
being,  in  itself,  his  complete  vindication. 

After  taking  Colonel  Hardie's  opinion,  as 
a  professional  soldier,  that  he  had  no  lawful 
discretion  to  vary  from  the  orders  given, 
horses  and  an  escort  were  ordered  out  and 
the  party  proceeded  to  general  headquarters, 
some  miles  distant.  Hardie  undertook  to 
break  the  news  to  Hooker,  who  did  not  need 
to  be  told  anything  after  seeing  who  his 
visitors  were.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  to  all, 
for  Hooker  had  construed  favorably  the  delay 
in  responding  to  his  tender  of  resignation,  and 
could  not  wholly  mask  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. General  Butterfield,  the  chief  of  staff", 
between  whom  and  General  Meade  much 
coldness  existed,  was  called  in,  and  the  four 
officers  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work  to  do 
the  state  some  service  by  honestly  transferring 
the  command  and  all  that  could  help  to  make 
it  available  for  good.  Tension  was  somewhat 
eased  by  M  eade's  insisting  upon  being  regarded 
as  a  guest  at  headquarters  while  General 
Hooker  was  present,  and  by  his  requesting 
General  Butterfield,  upon  public  grounds,  not 
to  exercise  his  privilege  of  withdrawing  with 
his  chief;  but  Hooker's  chagrin  and  Meade's 
overstrung  nerves  made  the  lengthy  but  in- 
dispensable conference  rather  trying  to  the 
whole  party. 

When  Reynolds  heard  the  news,  he  dressed 
himself  with  scrupulous  care  and,  handsomely 
attended,  rode  to  headquarters  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  new  commander.  Meade,  who 
looked  like  a  wagon-master  in  the  marching 
clothes  he  had  hurriedly  slipped  on  when 
awakened  in  his  tent,  understood  the  motive 
of  the  act,  and  after  the  exchange  of  saluta- 
tions all  around,  he  took  Reynolds  by  the  arm, 
and,  leading  him  aside,  told  him  how  surpris- 
ing, imperative,  and  unwelcome  were  the 
orders  he  had  received ;  how  much  he  would 
have  preferred  the  choice  to  have  fallen  on 
Reynolds;  how  anxious  he  had  been  to  see 
Reynolds  and  tell  him  these  things,  and  how 
helpless  he  should  hold  himself  to  be  did  he 
not  feel  that  Reynolds  would  give  him  the 
earnest  support  which  he  would  have  given 
to   Reynolds   in  a    like  situation.    Reynolds 
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count  upon  the  best  support  he  could  give 
him.  Meade  then  communicated  to  Reynolds 
all  that  he  had  learned  from  Hooker  and 
Butterfield  concerning  the  movements  and 
positions  of  the  two  armies,  and  hastily  con- 
certed with  him  a  plan  of  cooperation  which 
resulted  in  the  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg upon  ground  selected  by  Reynolds. 

During  the  afternoon  the  consultations 
were  ended  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Department,  the  two 
generals  drew  up  the  orders  which  were  to 
announce  formally  the  change  of  command. 
In  the  evening,  standing  in  front  of  the  com- 
manding general's  tent,  General  Hooker  took 
leave  of  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians 
attached  to  headquarters,  and  amid  many  a 
"  God  bless  you,  General !  "  got  into  the 
spring  wagon  that  was  to  convey  him  and 
Colonel  Hardie  to  the  railroad  station  en  route 
to  Washington.  When  all  was  ready  for  the 
start,  the  throng  about  the  vehicle  respectfully 
drew  back  as  Meade  approached  with  un- 
covered head;  the  two  men  took  each  other 
answered  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  command  by  the  hand,  some  words  passed  between 
had  fallen  where  it  belonged,  that  he  was  them  in  a  low  tone,  the  wagon  moved  off, 
glad  that  such  a  weight  of  responsibility  had  and  Meade  walked  silently  into  the  tent  just 
not  come  upon  him,  and  that  Meade  might    vacated  by  his  predecessor. 

Z. 
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General  Meade  arrived  at  Cemetery  Hill  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  July  2d,  and  after  daylight  established  his  headquar- 
ters in  a  small  farm-house  on  the  Taneytown  road,  little  more 
than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  Hancock's  line  of  battle,  which 
was  the  Union  center.     In  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  headquar- 


ters became  the  center  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire  which  caused  a 
scattering  of  officers  and  staffs  and  the  headquarters  signal  corps. 
During  the  terrific  cannonade  which  preceded  Pickett's  charge 
on  July  3d,  Meade's  headquarters  received  a  still  greater  storm 
of  shot  and  shell,  with  the  same  result. —  Editor. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    FIRST    DAY   AT    GETTYSBURG. 


BY    THE    CHIEF    OF    ARTILLERY    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 


THE  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville  raised  the  confidence  of  the 
Confederate  army  of  Northern  Virginia  to 
such  a  height  as  to  cause  its  subordinate 
officers  and  soldiers  to  believe  that,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  they  were 
equal  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made 
upon  them.  Their  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  the  Southerner  to  the  Northerner  as  a 
fighter  was  no  longer,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  a  mere  provincial  conceit,  for  it  was 
now  supported  by  signal  successes  in  the 
field.  On  each  of  these  two  occasions  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  recently  re- 
organized under  a  new  general,  presumably 
abler  than  his  predecessor  and  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  War  Department,  and  the 
results  were  crowning  victories  for  the  Con- 
federates. Yet  at  Fredericksburg  defeat  was 
not  owing  to  any  lack  of  fighting  qualities  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  soldier,  but  rather  to 
defective  leadership. 

At  Chancellorsville  both  qualities  were 
called  in  question.  In  none  of  the  previous 
battles  between  these  armies  had  the  disparity 
of  numbers  been  so  great.  The  Federal  gen- 
eral had  taken  the  initiative,  his  plan  of  oper- 
ations was  excellent,  and  his  troops  eager  for 
battle.  The  Confederates  could  at  first  op- 
pose but  a  portion  of  their  inferior  force  to 
the  attack  of  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  the 
boast  of  the  Federal  commander,  that  "the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  justified,  when  at  the  first 
contact  the  advantages  already  gained  were 
thrown  away,  and  a  timid  defensive  attitude 
assumed.    Lee's  bold  offensive  which  followed 


immediately  on  this  exhibition  of  weakness, 
the  consequent  rout  of  a  Federal  army-corps, 
and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  whole  army, 
a  large  portion  of  which  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, confirmed  the  exultant  Confederates 
in  their  conviction  —  which  now  became  an 
article  of  faith  —  that  both  in  combat  and  in 
generalship  the  superiority  of  the  Southerner 
was  fully  established.  The  Federal  soldiers 
returned  to  their  camps  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  mortified  and  incensed 
at  finding  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  in  the  condition  of  having  in  an  offen- 
sive campaign  lost  a  battle  without  fighting, 
except  when  the  enemy  forced  it  upon  them. 
Yet  in  this  battle  the  Northern  soldier  fought 
well.  No  men  could  under  the  circumstances 
have  withstood  such  a  sudden  attack  as  that 
made  by  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Eleventh  Corps;  but  as  soon  as 
Jackson  encountered  troops  in  condition  for 
action,  his  pursuit  was  checked  and  he  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  panic  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  routed  corps,  nor  to  all  of 
that,  for  its  artillery  and  so  much  of  its  in- 
fantry as  could  form  a  proper  line  did  their 
duty,  and  the  army,  far  from  being  "  demor- 
alized "  by  this  mishap,  simply  ridiculed  the 
corps  which  from  its  supposed  want  of  vigi- 
lance had  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  in  a 
position  in  which  it  could  not  fight.  The  sur- 
prise itself  was  not  the  fault  of  the  troops,  and 
the  corps  redeemed  its  reputation  in  subsequent 
battles.  Both  armies  were  composed  in  the 
main  of  Americans,  and  there  was  little  more 
difference  between  their  men  than  might  be 
found  between  those  of  either  army  at  different 
periods,  or  under  varying  circumstances,    ;r 
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although  high  bounties  had  already  brought 
into  the  Federal  ranks  an  inferior  element 
which  swelled  the  muster  rolls  and  the  num- 
ber of  stragglers,  "  bounty  jumping  "  had  not 
as  yet  become  a  regular  business. 

The  morale  of  the  Confederate  army  was, 
however,  much  higher  at  this  time  than  that 
of  its  adversary.  It  was  composed  of  men  not 
less  patriotic,  many  of  whom  had  gone  into  the 
war  with  reluctance, but  who  now  felt  that  they 
were  defending  their  homes.  They  were  by  this 
time  nearly  all  veterans,  led  by  officers  having 
the  confidence  of  their  government,  which  took 
pains  to  inspire  its  soldiers  with  the  same  feel- 
ing. Their  successes  were  extolled  and  mag- 
nified ;  their  reverses  palliated  or  ignored.  Ex- 
aggerations as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
troops  had  been  common  enough  on  both  sides, 
but  those  indulged  in  at  the  South  had  been 


difficulties.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not 
in  favor  at  the  War  Department.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  had  it  heard  a  word  of  official  commen- 
dation after  a  success,  or  of  sympathy  or  en- 
couragement after  a  defeat.  From  the  very 
beginning  its  camps  had  been  filled  with  impu- 
tations and  charges  against  its  leaders,  who 
were  accused  on  the  streets,  by  the  press,  in 
Congress,  and  even  in  the  War  Department 
itself,  and  after  victories  as  well  as  after  de- 
feats, not  only  of  incapacity  or  misconduct, 
but  sometimes  of  "  disloyalty  "  to  their  supe- 
riors, civil  and  military,  and  even  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought.  These  accusations  were 
followed  or  accompanied  by  frequent  changes 
of  commanders  of  the  army,  army-corps,  and 
even  of  divisions.  Under  such  circumstances, 
but  little  confidence  could  be  felt  by  the  troops, 
either  in  the  wisdom  of  a  war  office  which  seemed 
to  change  its  favorites  with 
the  caprice  of  a  coquette, 
or  in  the  capacity  of  new 
generals  who  followed 
each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession.  But  it  is  due 
to  that  patient  and  sorely 
tried  army,  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  both  its  officers 
and  men  was  of  the  best, 
and     their    devotion     to 


THE    LUTHERAN     SEMINAKV.       (THE    UPPER    PICTURE    FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

Both  pictures  show  the  seminary  as  facing  the  town,  and  in  the  right-hand  view  is  seen  the  Chambersburg  Pike.     On  the  first  day, 

Buford,  Reynolds,  and  Howard  used  the  cupola  for  observations ;  thereafter  it  was  the  chief  signal-station  and 

observatory  for  the  Confederates. — Editor. 


echoed,  sometimes  suggested,  in  the  North 
by  a  portion  of  the  press  and  people,  so  that 
friends  and  enemies  united  in  inspiring  in  the 
Confederate  soldier  a  belief  in  himself  and  a 
contempt  for  his  enemy. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  it  was  different ; 
the  proportion  of  veterans  was  much  smaller;  a 
cessation  of  recruiting  at  the  very  beginning  of 
active  operations,  when  men  were  easily  obtain- 
able to  supply  losses  in  existing  regiments,  had 
been  followed,  as  emergencies  arose,  by  new 
levies  for  short  periods  of  service,  and  in  new 
organizations  which  could  not  readily  be  assim- 
ilated by  older  troops.  And  there  were  special 


duty  unconquerable.  The  army  itself  had 
originally  been  so  admirably  disciplined  and 
tempered,  that  there  always  remained  to  it  a 
firm  self-reliance  and  a  stern  sense  of  duty 
and  of  honor  that  was  proof  against  its  many 
discouragements.  In  battle  it  always  acquitted 
itself  well,  and  displayed  the  highest  soldierly 
qualities,  no  matter  who  commanded  it  nor 
whence  he  came.  Chancellorsville  furnishes 
no  exception  to  this  assertion,  nor  evidence 
of  inferiority  of  the  Northern  to  the  Southern 
soldier,  but  it  does  furnish  striking  illustrations 
of  Napoleon's  well-known  saying,  "  In  war 
men  are  nothing,  a  man  is  everything." 
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invasion  of  the  North.  This 
work  was  assigned  to  Lieuten- 
ant-General Ewell,  an  able  offi- 
cer, in  every  way  qualified  for 
such  an  enterprise. 

In  anticipation  of  the  new  cam- 
paign, Lee's  army  was  strength- 
ened and  reorganized  into  three 
army  corps*   of  three  divisions 
each.    Each    division    consisted 
of  four  brigades,  except  Rodes's 
and  Anderson's,  which  had  five 
each,  and   Pickett's,  which  had 
three    at     Gettysburg, —  in    all, 
thirty-seven    infantry    brigades. 
The  cavalry  were  the  select  troops 
of  the  Confederacy.   Officers  and 
men  had  been    accustomed  all 
their  lives  to  the  use  of  horses 
and  arms,  "  and  to  the  very  end 
the  best  blood  in  the  land  rode 
after  Stuart,  Hampton,  and  the 
Lees."  They  were  now  organized 
as  a  division,  under  Major-Gen- 
eral   J.    E.   B.   Stuart,    consisting   of  the  six 
brigades  of  Hampton,    Robertson,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  Jenkins,  Jones,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and 
six  batteries  of  horse- artillery    under  Major 
R.  F.  Beckham.    To  these   should  be  added 
Imboden's    command,   a    strong   brigade    of 
over  two  thousand    effective   horsemen,  and 
a  battery  of  horse-artillery,  which  had  been 


GENERAL    LEE  S    HEADQUARTERS    ON    THE    CHAMBERSBURG    PIKE. 
(FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

This  dwelling,  which  stands  on  the  Chambersburg  Pike  where  it  crosses  Semi- 
nary ridge,  is  called  Lee's  headquarters ;  the  tents  of  the  Confederate  general  were 
pitched  in  the  yard  behind  the  house.  —  Editor. 

General  Lee,  who  felt  great  confidence 
in  his  own  troops,  and  overrated  the  effects 
of  successive  reverses  on  the  Federal  sol- 
diers, now  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive, 
for  he  knew  that  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
would  in  the  end  force  him  back  on  Richmond. 
He  determined,  therefore,  in  case  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  could  not  be  brought  to  ac- 
tion under  favorable  circumstances  in  Virginia,    operating  in  the  mountain   country  and  was 


to  transfer,  if  permitted,  the  field  of  operations 
to  Northern  soil,  where  a  victory  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  would  give  him  possession  of  Balti- 
more or  Washington,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  foreign 
powers.  The  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  offered 
a  safe  line  of  operations ;  the  Federal  troops 
occupying  it  were  rather  a 
bait  than  an  obstacle,  and 
to  capture  or  destroy  them 
seemed  quite  practicable  to 
one  who  controlled  abso- 
lutely all  Confederate  troops 
within  the  sphere  of  his  op- 
erations. The  sharp  lesson 
he  had  administered  thepre- 
vious  year  had  not  been 
heeded  by  the  Federal  War 
Office  ;  an  opportunity  now 
offered  to  repeat  it,  and  he- 
took  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. In  case  his  govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to 
a  bolder  offensive,  he  could 
at  least  clear  the  valley  of 
Virginia  of  the  enemy, —  a 
distinct  operation,  yet  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  an 


now   near    Staunton,   awaiting    orders.    The 

*  First  Corps,  Longstreet :  divisions,  McLaws, 
Pickett,  Hood;  artillery,  Walton. 

Second  Corps,  Ewell :  divisions,  Early,  Johnson, 
Rodes  ;  artillery,  Brown. 

Third  Corps,  A.  P.  Hill :  divisions,  R.  H.  Ander- 
son, Heth,  Pender;   artillery,  Walker.— H.  J.  H. 
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Inuring  the  withdrawal  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  through  the  town  to  Cemetery 
Hill,  there  was  hard  fighting  in  the  college  grounds. — Editor. 
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artillery  had  recently  received  an  excellent 
organization  under  its  commandant-in-chief, 
General  Pendleton.  It  consisted,  besides  the 
horse-artillery,  of  fifteen  so-called  "  battalions," 
each  of  four  batteries,  with  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  a  major.  To  each  army-corps 
were  attached  five  battalions,  one  for  each  di- 
vision and  two  as  a  reserve,  the  whole  un- 
der a  colonel  as  chief  of  artillery.  The  total 
number  of  batteries  was  sixty-nine,  of  guns 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  thirty 
were  with  the  cavalry.  With  few  exceptions 
the  batteries  were  of  four  guns  each.  The 
army  was  commanded  by  a  full  general,  each 
army-corps,  except  the  artillery,  by  a  lieuten- 


generals  and  twenty-nine  colonels.  The  aver- 
age strength  of  army  corps  and  divisions  was 
about  half  that  of  the  Confederates,  a  fact 
that  should  be  kept  in  mind,  or  the  terms 
will  be  misleading.  The  cavalry  had  been 
raised  under  disadvantages.  Men  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  both  horses  and  arms  were  com- 
paratively few  in  the  North  and  required  train- 
ing in  everything  that  was  necessary  to  make 
a  trooper.  The  theater  of  war  was  not  con- 
sidered favorable  for  cavalry,  and  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  headquarters  for  escort 
duty,  guards,  and  orderlies.  It  was  not  until 
1863  that  it  was  united  under  General  Pleas- 
onton  in  a    corps  consisting  of  three  weak 


GETTYSBURG    FROM     OAK    HILL.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    TIPTON.) 

Oak  Hill  is  a  mile  north-west  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  view  here  is  south-east,  showing  the  county  almshouse  on  the  left,  then  Culp's 
Hill,  then  the  college,  and,  to  the  right  of  its  cupola,  the  observatory  on  Cemetery  Hill. —  Editor. 


ant-general,  each  division  by  a  major-general, 
each  brigade,  except  two,  by  brigadier-gener- 
als. Nearly  all  these  officers  were  veterans  of 
proved  ability  and  many  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  war. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  discharge 
offifty-eightregimentshad reduced  its  strength 
since  Chancellorsville  by  twenty-five  thousand 
effectives,  partly  replaced  by  five  brigades 
numbering  less  than  twelve  thousand  men. 
At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  seven  army- 
corps*  consisted  of  nineteen  infantry  divisions, 
seven  of  which  had  two  brigades,  eleven  had 
three,  and  one  had  four:  in  all  fifty-one  bri- 
gades. The  army  and  army-corps  were  com- 
manded by  major-generals,  the  divisions  by 
three  major-  and  sixteen  brigadier-generals, 
the  infantry  brigades  by  twenty-two  brigadier- 

*First  Corps,  J.  F.  Reynolds :  divisions,  Wadsworth, 
Robinson,  Doubleday;  artillery,  Wainwright.  Second 
Corps,  Hancock:  divisions,  Caldwell,  Gibbon,  Alexan- 
der Hays  ;  artillery,  Hazard.  Third  Corps,  Sickles  : 
divisions,  Birney,  Humphreys  ;  artillery,  Randolph. 
Fifth  Corps,  Sykes  :  divisions,  Barnes,  Ayres,  Craw- 
ford; artillery,  A.  P.  Martin.  Sixth  Corps,  Sedgwick: 
divisions,  Wright,  Howe,  Wheaton  ;  artillery,  Tomp- 
kins. Eleventh  Corps,  Howard :  divisions,  Barlow, 
Steinwehr,  Schurz  ;  artillery,  Osborn.  Twelfth  Corps, 


divisions,  Buford's,  D.  McM.  Gregg's,  and 
Duffie's,  afterwards  consolidated  into  two, 
Stahel's  cavalry,  which  joined  at  Frederick, 
June  28th,  becoming  the  third  division.  The 
corps  was  then  organized  as  follows:  First 
Division,  Buford  :  brigades,  Gamble,  Devin, 
Merritt;  Second  Division,  Gregg:  brigades, 
Mcintosh,  Huey,  J.  Irvin  Gregg;  Third  Divis- 
ion, Kilpatrick  :  brigades,  Farnsworth,  Custer. 
The  divisions  and  three  of  the  brigades  were 
commanded  by  brigadier- generals,  the  other 
five  brigades  by  colonels.  To  the  cavalry  were 
attached  Robertson's  andTidball's  brigades  of 
horse-artillery.  Under  excellent  chiefs  and  the 
spirit  created  by  its  new  organization,  the 
Federal  cavalry  soon  rivaled  that  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

The  field-artillery  was  in  an  unsatisfactory 

Slocum  :   divisions,  A 
Muhlenberg. 

Engineers,    commandant-in-chief,    G.    K 
Engineer    brigade,  Benham. 

Artillery,  commandant-in-chief,  Hunt;  artillery  re- 
serve, Tyier:  brigades  of  Ransom,  McGilvery,  Taft, 
Huntington,  Fitzhugh. 

General  Headquarters,  Chief  of  Staff  Butterfield,  Ad- 
jutant-General Williams,  Inspector-General  Schriver, 
Provost-Marshal  General  Patrick. —  H.  J.  H. 


S.  Williams,  Geary ;   artillery, 
Warren ; 
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condition.  The  high  reputation  it  had  gained 
in  Mexico  was  followed  by  the  active  and  per- 
sistent hostility  of  the  War  Department,  which 
almost  immediately  dismounted  three-fourths 
of  its  authorized  batteries.  Congress  in  1853 
made  special  provision  for  remounting  them 
as  schools  of  instruction  for  the  whole  arm.  a 
duty  which  the  War  Department  on  shallow 
pretexts  evaded.  Again  in  1861,  Congress 
amply  provided  for  the  proper  organization 
and  command  of  the  artillery  in  the  field,  but 
as  there  was  no  chief  nor  special  administration 
for  the  arm,  and  no  regulations  for  its  govern- 
ment, its  organization  control  and  direction 
were  left  to  the  fancies  of  the  various  army 
commanders.  General  officers  were  practically 
denied  it,  and  in  1862  the  War  Department 
announced  in  orders  that  field-officers  of  artil- 
lery were  an  unnecessary  expense  and  their 
muster  into  service  forbidden.  Promotion  nec- 
essarily ceased,  and  such  brilliant  artillerists 
as  Hays,  DeRussy,  Getty,  Gibbon,  Griffin, 
and  Ayres  could  only  receive  promotion  by 
transfer  to  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  No  ade- 
quate measures  were  taken  for  the  supply  of 
recruits,  and  the  batteries  were  frequently  de- 
pendent on  the  troops  to  which  they  were 
attached  for  men  enough  to  work  their  guns  in 
battle.  For  battery-draft  they  were  often  glad 
to  get  the  refuse  horses  after  the  ambulance 
and  quartermasters'  trains  were  supplied. 
Still,  many  of  the  batteries  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  due  mainly  to  the  self- 
sacrifice,  courage,  and  intelligence  of  their 
own  officers  and  men. 

On  taking  command  of  the  army,  General 
Hooker  had  transferred  the  military  command 
of  the  artillery  to  his  own  headquarters,  to  be 
resumed  by  the  chief  of  artillery  only  under 
specific  orders  and  for  special  occasions,  which 
resulted  in  such  mismanagement  and  confusion 
at  Chancellorsville  that  he  consented  to  or- 
ganize the  artillery  into  brigades.  This  was  a 
decided  improvement,  which  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  brigade  commanders  had  held 
adequate  rank.  As  it  was,  there  was  no  artillery 
commandant-in-chief  for  months  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  fourteen  bri- 
gades four  were  commanded  by  field-officers, 
nine  by  captains,  and  one  by  a  lieutenant, 
taken  from  their  batteries  for  the  purpose. 
The  number  of  field  batteries  at  Gettysburg  was 
sixty-five,  of  guns  threehundred  and  seventy,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  twelve  were  with  the 
infantry,  fifty  with  the  cavalry,  one  hundred  and 
eight  in  the  reserve.  The  disadvantages  un- 
der which  the  artillery  labored  all  through  the 
war,  from  want  of  proper  regulations,  super- 
vision, and  command,  were  simply  disgraceful 
to  our  army  administration  from  the  close  of 
the  Mexican  to  that  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
Vol.  XXXIII.—  16. 


caused  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  both 
blood  and  treasure. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  comparison  that  the 
organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
at  this  period  in  every  way  inferior  to  that  of 
its  adversary.  The  army-corps  and  divisions 
were  too  numerous  and  too  weak.  They  re- 
quired too  many  commanders  and  staffs,  and 
this  imposed  unnecessary  burdens  on  the 
general-in-chief,  who  was  often  compelled  to 


NORTH-EAST    CORNER    OF    THE     MCPHERSON    WOODS,     WHERE 

GENERAL    REYNOLDS    WAS    KILLED. 

(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    TIPTON.) 

The  McPherson  Farm  buildings,  on  the  Chambersburg  Pike, 
are  seen  in  the  background.  Reynolds's  first  line  of  artillery  lay 
across  the  pike  near  these  buildings. —  Editor. 

place  several  army-corps  under  the  com- 
mander of  one  of  them,  thus  reproducing  the 
much  abused  "  grand  divisions  "  of  Burnside, 
under  every  possible  disadvantage.  Had  the 
number  of  infantry  corps  been  reduced  to  four 
at  most,  and  the  divisions  to  twelve,  the  army 
would  have  been  more  manageable  and  better 
commanded,  and  the  artillery,  without  any 
loss,  but  rather  a  gain  of  efficiency,  could  have 
been  reduced  by  a  dozen  or  fifteen  batteries. 

Early  in  June  Lee's  army  began  to  move, 
and  by  the  8th,  Longstreet's  and  E well's  corps 
had  joined  Stuart's  cavalry  at  Culpeper.  A. 
P.  Hill's  corps  was  left  in  observation  at 
Fredericksburg;  and  so  skillfully  were  the 
changes  concealed  that  Hooker,  believing 
that  all  the  enemy's  infantry  were  still  near 
that  town,  ordered  Pleasonton  to  beat  up 
Stuart's  camps  at  Culpeper,  and  get  informa- 
tion as  to  the  enemy's  position  and  proposed 
movements.     For   these    purposes    he    gave 
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Pleasonton  two  small  brigades  of  infantry, 
3000  men  under  Generals  Ames  and  Russell, 
which  carried  his  total  force  to  10,981.  They 
were  echeloned  along  the  railroad  which 
crosses  the  river  at  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  runs  thence  ten  miles  to  Culpeper.  About 
midway  is  Brandy  Station,  a  few  hundred 
yards  north  of  which  is  Fleetwood  Hill.  Di- 
viding his  force  equally,  Pleasonton  ordered 
Buford  and  Ames  to  cross  at  Beverly's,  and 


LUTHERAN    CHURCH    ON     CHAMBERSBURG     STREET,     USED    AS    A 
HOSPITAL.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    TIPTON.) 

Gregg,  Duffle,  and  Russell  at  Kelly's  Ford. 
All  were  to  march  to  Brandy  Station,  Duffie 
being  thrown  out  to  Stevensburg  to  watch  the 
Fredericksburg  road.  Then  the  whole  force 
was  to  move  on  Culpeper.  The  crossing  was 
ordered  for  June  9th;  but  on  the  8th,  General 
Lee  having  sent  Jenkins's  brigade  as  E well's 
advance  into  the  valley,  reviewed  the  other 
five  brigades  of  Stuart,  10,292  combatants,  on 
the  plains  near  Brandy  Station.  After  the 
review  they  were  distributed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood with  a  view  to  their  crossing  the  Rap- 
pahannock on  the  9th,  Stuart  establishing  his 
headquarters  at  Meet  wood.  Accident  had 
thus  disposed  his  forces  in  the  most  favorable 
manner  to  meet  Heasonton's  converging 
movements. 

At  daybreak  Buford  crossed  and  drove  the 
enemy's  pickets  from  the  ford  back  to  the  main 
body,  near  St.  James's  church.    Stuart,  on  the 


first  report  of  the  crossing,  sent  Robertson's 
brigade  toward  Kelly's  to  watch  that  ford,  and 
Colonel  M.  C.  Butler's  Second  South  Carolina 
to  Brandy  Station.  He  himself  took  the  com- 
mand at  the  church  where  he  was  attacked 
by  Buford.  In  one  of  the  engagements  W.  H. 
F.  Lee  was  wounded,  and  Colonel  Chambliss 
took  command  of  his  brigade.  Meantime 
Gregg  had  crossed  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and,  Duf- 
fie leading,  took  a  southerly  road,  by  which 
he  missed  Robertson's  brigade.  Learning  that 
Duffle's  advance  had  reached  Stevensburg 
and  that  Buford  was  heavily  engaged,  Gregg 
pushed  direct  for  Brandy  Station,  sending 
orders  to  Duffie  to  follow  his  movement. 
Stuart,  notified  of  his  approach,  had  sent  in 
haste  some  artillery  and  two  of  Jones's  regi- 
ments to  Fleetwood,  and  Colonel  Butler  started 
at  once  for  Stevensburg,  followed  soon  after 
by  Wickham's  Fourth  Virginia.  On  their  ap- 
proach two  squadrons  of  the  Sixth  Ohio,  in 
occupation  of  the  place,  fell  back  skirmishing. 
Duffie  sent  two  regiments  to  their  aid,  and 
after  a  severe  action,  mainly  with  the  Second 
South  Carolina,  reoccupied  the  village.  In 
this  action  Colonel  Butler  lost  a  leg,  and  his 
lieutenant-colonel,  Hampton,  was  killed. 

On  Gregg's  arrival  near  Brandy  Station  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  in  large  force,  with  ar- 
tillery, on  and  about  Fleetwood  Hill.  He 
promptly  ordered  an  attack;  the  hill  was 
carried,  and  the  two  regiments  sent  by  Stuart 
driven  back.  Buford  now  attacked  vigorously 
and  gained  ground  steadily,  for  Stuart  had  to 
reenforce  his  troops  at  Fleetwood  from  the 
church.  In  the  struggles  that  followed, the  hill 
several  times  changed  masters;  but  as  Duffie 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  Gregg  was  finally 
overmatched  and  withdrew,  leaving  three  of 
his  guns,  two  of  them  disabled,  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  nearly  all  of  their  horses  being  killed 
and  most  of  their  cannoneers  hors  de  combat. 
There  were  some  demonstrations  of  pursuit, 
but  the  approach  of  Buford's  reserve  brigade 
stopped  them.  Duffie  finally  came  up  and 
Gregg  reported  to  Pleasonton,  informing  him 
of  the  approach  of  Confederate  infantry  from 
Culpeper.  Pleasonton,  who  had  captured 
some  important  dispatches  and  orders,  now 
considered  his  mission  as  accomplished,  and 
ordered  a  withdrawal  of  his  whole  command. 
This  was  effected  leisurely  and  without  moles- 
tation. Gregg  recrossed  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  Buford  at  Beverly's  Ford,  and  at  sun- 
set the  river  again  flowed  between  the  op- 
posing forces.  Stuart  reports  his  losses  at  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  whom  three  hun- 
dred and  one  were  killed  or  wounded.  Pleas- 
onton reports  an  aggregate  loss  (exclusive 
of  Duffie's,  which  would  not  exceed  twenty- 
five)  of  nine  hundred  and  seven,  of  whom 
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four  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  killed  or 
wounded.  In  nearly  all  the  previous  so-called 
"  cavalry  "  actions,  the  troops  had  fought  as 
dismounted  dragoons.  This  was  in  the  main 
a  true  cavalry  battle,  and  enabled  the  Fed- 
erals henceforth  to  dispute  the  superiority 
hitherto  claimed  by,  and   conceded  to,  the 


Confederate  cavalry.  In  this  respect  the 
affair  was  an  important  one.  It  did  not, 
however,  delay  for  a  moment  General  Lee's 
designs  on  the  valley;  he  had  already  sent 
Imboden  by  way  of  Romney  toward  Cum- 
berland to  destroy  the  railroad  and  canal  from 
that  place  to  Martinsburg. 
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Milroy 's  Federal  division,  about  nine  thou- 
sand strong,  occupied  Winchester,  with  Mc- 
Reynolds's  brigade  in  observation  at  Berry- 
ville.  Kelley's  division  of  about  ten  thousand 
men  was  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  a  battery 
under  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith  at  Martinsburg.  On 
the  night  of  June  i  ith,  Milroy  received  instruc- 
tions to  join  Kelley,  but,  reporting  that  he 
could  hold  Winchester,  was  authorized  to  re- 
main there.  Ewell,  leaving  Brandy  Station 
June  10,  reached  Cedarville  via  Chester  Gap 
on  the  eveningofthe  12th,  whence  he  detached 
Jenkins  and  Rodes  to  capture  McReynolds, 
who,  discovering  their  approach,  withdrew  to 
Winchester.  They  then  pushed  on  to  Mar- 
tinsburg, and  on  the  14th  drove  out  the  gar- 
rison. Smith's  infantry  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Shepherdstown,  and  made  its  way  to  Mary- 
land Heights;  his  artillery  retreated  by  the 
Williamsport  road,  was  pursued,  and  lost  five 
guns. 

Meanwhile  Ewell,  with  Early's  and  Edward 
Johnson's  divisions,  marched  direct  on  Win- 
chester. Arriving  in  its  neighborhood  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  he  ordered  Pearly  on  the 
14th  to  leave  a  brigade  in  observation  on  the 
south  of  the  town,  move  his  main  force  under 
cover  of  the  hills  to  the  north-western  side,  and 
seize  the  outworks  which  commanded  the 
main  fort.  He  also  ordered  Johnson  to  deploy 
his  division  on  the  east  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
divert   attention    from    Early.    This    was    so 


successfully  done  that  the  latter  placed,  un- 
perceived,  twenty  guns  and  an  assaulting 
column  in  position,  and  at  6  p.  m.,  by  a  sud- 
den attack,  carried  the  outworks,  driving  the 
garrisons  into  the  body  of  the  place.  This 
capture  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  Milroy 
called  a  council  of  war,  which  decided  on  an 
immediate  retreat,  abandoning  the  artillery 
and  wagons.  Ewell  had  anticipated  this,  and 
ordered  Johnson  to  occupy  with  a  brigade  a 
position  on  the  Martinsburg  pike,  north  of 
Winchester.  The  retreat  commenced  at  two 
a.  M.  of  the  15th,  and  after  proceeding  three 
or  four  miles,  the  advance  encountered  John- 
son's troops,  attacked  vigorously,  and  at  first 
successfully,  but  the  enemy  receiving  rein- 
forcements, a  hard  fight  ensued  in  which  the 
Federals  lost  heavily.  The  retreat  was  then 
continued ;  the  troops  separated  in  the  dark- 
ness, one  portion  reaching  Harper's  Ferry, 
another  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Hancock.  On 
the  15th,  Ewell  crossed  the  river,  occupied 
Hagerstown  and  Sharpsburg,  and  sent  Jen- 
kins's cavalry  to  Chambersburg  to  collect 
supplies.  On  the  17th,  the  garrison  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  removed  to  Maryland  Heights, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  cleared 
of  Federal  troops.  In  these  brilliant  operations 
General  Lee  claims  for  Ewell  the  capture  of 
four  thousand  prisoners  and  small  arms, 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  colors, 
three  hundred  loaded  wagons,  as  many  horses, 
and   a  considerable  quantity  of  stores  of  all 
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descriptions,  the  entire  Confederate  loss,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine. 

These  operations  indicate  on  the  part  of 
General  Lee  either  contempt  for  his  opponent, 
or  a  belief  that  the  chronic  terror  of  the  War 
Department  for  the  safety  of  Washington 
could  be  safely  relied  upon  to  paralyze  his 
movements, —  or  both.  On  no  other  reason- 
able hypothesis  can  we  account  for  his  stretch- 
ing his  army  from  Fredericksburg  to  Williams- 
port,  with  his  enemy  concentrated  on  one 
flank,  and  on  the  shortest  road  to  Richmond. 

General  Hooker's  instructions  were  to  keep 
always  in  view  the  safety  of  Washington  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  this  necessarily  subor- 
dinated his  operations  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
On  June  5th,  he  reported  that  in  case  Lee 
moved  via  Culpeper  toward  the  Potomac 
with  his  main  body,  leaving  a  corps  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, he  should  consider  it  his  duty 
to  attack  the  latter,  and  asked  if  that  would 
be  within  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  In  reply 
he  was  warned  against  such  a  course,  and  its 
dangers  to  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry 
were  pointed  out.  On  June  10th,  learning  that 
Lee  was  in  motion,  and  that  there  were  but 
few  troops  in  Richmond,  he  proposed  an  im- 
mediate march  on  that  place,  from  which, 
after  capturing  it,  he  could  send  the  dispos- 
able part  of  his  force  to  any  threatened  point 
north  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  informed 
that  Lee's  army  and  not  Richmond  was 
his  true  objective.  Had  he  taken  Richmond, 
Peck's  large  force  at  Suffolk  and  Keyes's  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  Peninsula  might  have 


been  utilized,  and  Hooker's  whole  army  set 
free  for  operations  against  Lee. 

As  yet  an  invasion  of  the  North  had  not 
been  definitely  fixed  upon.  On  June  8th,  the 
day  before  Brandy  Station,  General  Lee,  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Seddon,  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War,  stated  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  hazard  of  taking  the  aggressive,  yet  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  remaining  on  the  defensive; 
still,  if  the  department  thought  it  better  to  do 
so,  he  would  adopt  that  course.  Mr.  Seddon 
replied  June  10th,  the  date  of  Hooker's  pro- 
posal to  march  on  Richmond,  concurring 
in  General  Lee's  views.  He  considered  ag- 
gressive action  indispensable,  that  "  all  atten- 
dant risks  and  sacrifices  must  be  incurred," 
and  adds,  "  I  have  not  hesitated  in  coopera- 
ting with  your  plans  to  leave  this  city  almost 
defenseless."  General  Lee  now  had  full  liberty 
of  action,  with  the  assured  support  of  his 
government, —  an  immense  advantage  over 
an  opponent  who  had  neither. 

So  soon  as  Hooker  learned  from  Pleason- 
ton  that  a  large  infantry  force  was  at  Culpeper, 
he  extended  his  right  up  the  Rappahannock, 
and  when  informed  of  E well's  move  toward 
the  valley,  being  forbidden  to  attack  A.  P.  Hill 
at  Fredericksburg  or  to  spoil  Lee's  plans  by 
marching  to  Richmond,  he  moved  his  army, 
on  the  night  of  June  13th,  toward  the  line 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
and  occupied  Thoroughfare  Gap  in  advance 
of  it.  On  the  15th,  Longstreet  left  Culpeper, 
keeping  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  so  cover- 
ing its  gaps.  On  the  14th,  Hill  left  Fredericks- 
burg, and  via  Chester  Gap  reached  Shepherds- 
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town  on  the  23d.  Stuart's  cavalry  had 
been  thrown  out  on  Longstreet's  right  to 
occupy  the  passes  of  the  Bull  Run  moun- 
tains and  watch  Hooker's  army. 
On  the  17th,  he  encountered, 
near  Aldie,  a  portion  of  Pleas- 
onton's  command  ;  a  fierce 
fight  ensued  which  left  the  Fed- 
erals in  possession  of  the  field. 
During  the  four  following  days 
there  was  a  succession  of  cav- 
alry combats;  those  of  the  19th 
near  Middleburg,  and  of  the 
2 1  st  near  Upperville,  were  es- 
pecially well  contested,  and 
resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Stuart 
through  Ashby's  Gap.  Long- 
street  had  already  withdrawn 
through  the  gaps  and  followed 
Hill  to  the  Potomac.  Imbo- 
den,  his  work  of  destruction 
completed,  had  taken  post  at 
Hancock.  Longstreet  and  Hill 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the 
24th  and  2  5  th  and  directed  their 
march  on  Chambersburg  and 
Fayetteville,  arriving  on  the 
27th.  Stuart  had  been  directed 
to  guard  the  mountain  passes 
until  the  Federal  army  crossed 
the  river,  and,  according  to 
General  Lee's  report,  "  to  lose 
no  time  in  placing  his  com- 
mand on  the  right  of  our  [Con- 
federate] column  as  soon  as  he 
should  perceive  the  enemy  mov- 
ing  northward,"    in    order   to 


watch  and  report  his  movements.    Accord-  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  join   Early  in 

ing   to    Stuart's   report,    he    was    authorized  Pennsylvania. 

to    cross    between    the    Federal    army    and        General  Lee  so  far  had  been  completely 

Washington,  and    directed  after  crossing  to  successful;  his  army  was  exultant,  and  he  lost. 
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no  time  in  availing  himself  of  his  advantages. 
On  the  2 1  st  he  ordered  Ewell  to  take  pos- 
session of  Harrisburg;  and  on  the  22d  E  well's 
whole  corps  was  on  the  march,  Rodes's  and 
Johnson's  divisions  via  Chambersburg  to  Car- 
lisle, which  they  reached  on  the  27th,  and 
Early  via  Greenwood  and  Gettysburg  to  York, 
with  orders  from  Ewell  to  break  up  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  destroy  the  bridge 
across  the  Susquehanna  at  Wrightsville,  and 
then  rejoin  the  main  body  at  Carlisle.  Early 
entered  York  on  the  28th,  and  sent  Gordon's 
brigade,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  bridge,  which  would  enable  him 
to  operate  upon  Harrisburg  from  the  rear; 
but  a  small  militia  force  under  Colonel  Frick, 
retreating  from  Wrightsville  across  the  bridge, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  one 
of  its  spans,  set  fire  to  and  entirely  destroyed 
that  fine  structure,  Gordon's  troops  giving 
their  aid  to  the  citizens  to  save  the  town  from 
the  flames.  On  the  29th,  Ewell  received  orders 
from  General  Lee  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Cash- 
town  ;  the  next  evening,  30th,  his  reserve 
artillery  and  trains,  with  Johnson's  division  as 
an  escort,  were  near  Chambersburg,  and  Ewell, 
with  Early's,  and  Rodes's,  near  Heidlersburg. 
Thus  suddenly  ended  E well's  Harrisburg  ex- 
pedition. One  object  was  to  collect  supplies, 
and  contributions  were  accordingly  levied. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  roads  and  bridges, 
but  the  prompt  advance  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  made  this  useless  to  the  Confederates. 
Before  committing  his  army  to  an  invasion 
of  the  North,  General  Lee  recommended  the 
proper  steps  to  cover  and  support  it.  In  a 
letter  of  June  23d,  addressed  to  President 
Davis,  he  states  that  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  stop  further  Federal  opera- 
tions on  the  Southern  coast,  and  that  Con- 
federate troops  in  that  country  and  elsewhere 
were  now  disposable.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  an  army  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
organized  at  Culpeper,  as  "  the  well-known 
anxiety  of  the  Northern  Government  for  the 
safety  of  its  capital  would  induce  it  to  retain  a 
large  force  for  its  defense,  and  thus  relieve  the 
opposition  to  our  advance";  and  suggested 
that  General  Beauregard  be  placed  in  com- 
mand,- as  his  presence  would  give  magnitude 
even  to  a  small  demonstration."  On  the  25th, 
he  wrote  twice  to  Mr.  Davis  urging  the  same 
views.  The  proposition  embarrassed  Mr.  Davis, 
who  could  not  sec  how,  with  the  few  troops 
under  his  hand,  it  could  be  carried  out.  In 
fact,  although  General  Lee  had  pointed  out 
the  means,  the  proposition  came  too  late,  as 
the  decisive  battle  took  p];i.ce  much  earlier  than 
was  expected.  This  correspondence,  how- 
ever, with  that  between  General  Lee  and 
Mr.  Seddon,  shows  that   Hooker's  project  to 


capture    Richmond   by   a   coup-de-main    was 

feasible. 

It  was  not  now  a  question  of  "  swapping 
queens."  Washington  was  safe,  being  well  for- 
tified and  sufficiently  garrisoned,  or  with  avail- 
able troops  within  reach,  without  drawing  on 
Hooker;  and  to  take  Richmond  and  scatter  the 
Confederate  Government  was  the  surest  way 
to  ruin  Lee's  army — "his  true  objective." 

On  the  first  appearance  of  danger  of  inva- 
sion, her  vigilant  governor,  Curtin,  warned 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  called  out 
the  militia.  General  Couch  was  sent  to  Har- 
risburg to  organize  and  command  them,  but 
disbelief  in  the  danger  —  due  to  previous  false 
alarms — caused  delays  until  the  fugitives 
from  Milroy's  command, followed  by  Jenkins's 
cavalry,  roused  the  country.  Defensive  works 
were  then  thrown  up  at  Harrisburg  and  else- 
where, and  local  forces  were  raised  and  moved 
toward  the  enemy. 

Early  in  June,  General  Hooker  represented 
in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  having  one 
commander  for  all  the  troops  whose  operations 
would  have  an  influence  on  those  of  Lee's 
army,  and  in  reply  was  informed  by  General 
Halleck  that  any  movements  he  might  sug- 
gest for  other  commands  than  his  own  would 
be  ordered  if  practicable.  Misunderstandings 
and  confusion  naturally  resulted  from  such  an 
arrangement,  and  authority  was  given  him 
from  time  to  time  to  exercise  control  over 
the  troops  of  Heintzelman,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Washington,  and  of  Schenck 
commanding  the  Middle  Department,  fol- 
lowed, June  24th,  by  orders  specifically  placing 
the  troops  in  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  vicinity 
at  his  disposal. 

Disregarding  Ewell's  movements,  Hooker 
conformed  his  own  to  those  of  the  enemy's 
main  body,  and  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Ed- 
wards's Ferry  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June. 
On  the  2  7th,  three  army-corps  under  Reynolds 
occupied  Middletown  and  the  South  Mountain 
passes.  The  Twelfth  Corps  was  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  the  three  other  corps  at  or  near 
Frederick.  Hooker  now  ordered  the  Twelfth 
Corps  to  march  early  on  the  28th  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  there  to  be  joined  by  its  garrison  from 
Maryland  Heights,  in  order  to  cut  Lee's  com- 
munications with  Virginia,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Reynolds  to  operate  on  his  rear.  General 
Halleck,  however,  objected  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Heights,  notwithstanding  Hook- 
er's representations  that  the  position  was 
utterly  useless  for  any  purpose;  whereupon 
Hooker  abandoned  his  project,  and  finding 
now  that  he  was  "not  allowed  to  manoeuvre 
his  own  army  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy," 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  command.  He 
had  encountered  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
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The  line  of  the  stone  barn  was  held  by  Stone's  brigade.  Penn- 
sylvania Bucktails  (Doubleday's division),  its  right  resting  on  the 
Chambersburg  pike  (the  left  of  the  picture)  and  its  left  on  the 

had  beset  a  predecessor  whom  he  had  himself 
mercilessly  criticised,  and  promptly  succumbed 
to  them.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Major-General  George  G.  Meade  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  this  being  the  fifth 
change  of  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  ten  months.  General  Meade  was 
an  excellent  officer  of  long  service,  who  had 
always  proved  equal  to  his  position,  whether 
as  a  specialist  or  a  commander  of  troops. 
Many  welcomed  his  advent — some  regretted 
Hooker.  All  thought  the  time  for  the  change 
unfortunate,  but  accepted  loyally,  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ever  did,  the  leader  designated 
by  the  President,  and  gave  him  their  hearty 
support.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  by  Major-General  George 
Sykes,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war  and  a 
distinguished  soldier. 

When  General  Meade  assumed  command, 
June  28th,  the  best  information  placed  Long- 
street  at  Chambersburg,  A.  P.  Hill  between  that 
place  and  Cashtown,  and  Ewell  in  occupation 
of  Carlisle,  York,  and  the  country  between 
them,  threatening  Harrisburg.  Unacquainted 
with  Hooker's  plans  and  views,  he  determined 
at  once  to  move  on  the  main  line  from  Fred- 
erick to  Harrisburg,  extending  his  wings  as 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 17. 


McPherson  woods  (right  background  of  the  picture),  where 
a  part  of  Archer's  Confederate  brigade  of  Heth's  division  was 
captured  by  Meredith's  brigade. —  Editor. 

far  as  compatible  with  a  ready  concentration, 
in  order  to  force  Lee  to  battle  before  he  could 
cross  the  Susquehanna.  With  this  view  he 
spent  the  day  in  ascertaining  the  position  of 
his  army,  and  brought  up  his  cavalry,  Buford 
to  his  left,  Gregg  to  his  right,  and  Kilpatrick 
to  the  front.  Directing  French  to  occupy 
Frederick  with  seven  thousand  men  of  the 
garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
Kilpatrick  reached  Littlestown  that  night;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  rear  of  his 
division,  while  passing  through  Hanover,  was 
attacked  by  a  portion  of  Stuart's  cavalry. 
Stuart,  availing  himself  of  the  discretion  al- 
lowed him,  had  left  Robertson's  and  Jones's 
brigades  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  with  those  of 
Hampton,  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Chambliss,  had 
started  to  move  round  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, pass  between  it  and  Centreville  into 
Maryland,  and  so  rejoin  Lee ;  but  the  move- 
ments of  that  army  forced  him  so  far  east  that 
he  was  compelled  to  ford  the  Potomac  near 
Seneca,  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  Next  morn- 
ing, learning  that  Hooker  had  already  crossed 
the  river,  he  marched  north  by  Rockville, 
where  lie  captured  a  wagon  train.    Paroling 
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his  prisoners  and  taking  the  train  with  him, 
he  pushed  on  —  through  Westminster,  where 
he  had  a  sharp  action  with  a  squadron  of  Dela- 
ware horse  —  to  Union  Mills,  and  encamped 
there  on  the  29th.  During  the  night,  he 
learned  that  the  Federal  army  was  still  be- 
tween him  and  Lee  on  its  march  north,  and 
his  scouts  reported  its  cavalry  in  strong  force 
at  Littlestown,  barring  his  direct  road  to  Get- 
tysburg; wherefore,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  he  moved  across  country  to  Hanover, 
Chambliss  in  front  and  Hampton  in  rear  of 
his  long  train  of  two  hundred  wagons,  with 
Fitzhugh  Lee  well  out  on  his  left  flank. 
About  10  a.  m.  Chambliss,  reaching  Hanover, 
found  Kilpatrick  passing  through  the  town 
and  attacked  him,  but  was  driven  out  before 
Hampton  or  Lee  could  come  to  his  support. 
Stuart's  men  and  horses  wTere  now  nearly 
worn  out ;  he  was  encumbered  with  a  large 
captured  train ;  a  junction  with  some  part  of 
Lee's  army  was  a  necessity,  and  he  made  a 
night  march  for  York,  only  to  learn  that  Early 
had  left  the  day  before.  Pushing  on  to  Carlisle, 
he  found  that  Ewrell  was  gone,  and  the  place 
occupied  by  a  militia  force  under  General  W. 
F.  Smith.  His  demand  of  a  surrender  was 
refused,  upon  which  he  threw  a  few  shells 
into  the  town  and  burned  the  Government 
barracks. 

That  night  he  learned  that  Lee's  army  was 
concentrating  at  Gettysburg,  and  left  for  that 
place  next  day.  Thus  ended  a  "  raid  "  which 
greatly  embarrassed  General  Lee,  and  by 
which  the  services  of  three  fine  cavalry  bri- 
gades were,  in  the  critical  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, exchanged  for  a  few  hundred  prisoners 
and  a  wagon  train. 

Hearing  nothing  from  Stuart,  and  therefore 
believing  that  Hooker  was  still  south  of  the 
Potomac,  Lee,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th, 
ordered  Longstreet  and  Hill  to  join  Ewell  at 
Harrisburg  ;  but  late  that  night  one  of  Long- 
street's  scouts  came  in  and  reported  that  the 
Federal  army  had  crossed  the  river,  that 
Meade  had  relieved  Hooker  and  was  at  Fred- 
erick. Lee  thereupon  changed  the  rendezvous 
of  his  army  to  Cashtown,  which  place  Heth 
reached  on  the  29th,  and  next  day  sent  Petti- 
grew's  brigade  on  to  Gettysburg,  nine  miles,  to 
procure  a  supply  of  shoes.  Nearing  this  place. 
Pettigrew  discovered  the  advance  of  a  large 
Federal  force  and  returned  to  Cashtown.  Hill 
immediately  notified  Generals  Lee  and  Ewell, 
informing  the  latter  that  he  would  advance 
next  morning  on  Gettysburg.  Buford,  sending 
Merritt'sbn^adeto  Mechanicstown  as  guard  to 
his  trains,  had  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
crossed  into  and  moved  up  the  Cumberland 
valley  via  Boonsboro'  and  Fairfield  with  those 
of  Gamble  and  Devin,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 


Tuesday,  June  30th,  under  instructions  from 
Pleasonton,  entered  Gettysburg,  Pettigrew's 
brigade  withdrawing  on  his  approach. 

From  Gettysburg,  near  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Green  Ridge,  and  covering  all  the  upper 
passes  into  the  Cumberland  valley,  good  roads 
lead  to  all  important  points  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Potomac.  It  is  therefore  an 
important  strategic  position.  On  the  west  of 
the  town,  distant  nearly  half  a  mile,  there  is  a 
somewhat  elevated  ridge  running  north  and 
south,  on  which  stands  the  "  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary." It  is  covered  with  open  woods  through 
its  whole  length,  and  is  terminated  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  seminary  by  a 
commanding  knoll,  bare  on  its  southern  side, 
called  Oak  Hill.  From  this  ridge  the  ground 
slopes  gradually  to  the  west,  and  again  rising 
forms  another  ridge  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  first,  upon  which,  nearly  opposite  the 
seminary,  stands  McPherson's  farm  buildings. 
This  second  ridge  is  wider,  smoother,  and 
lower  than  the  first,  and  Oak  Hill,  their  in- 
tersection, has  a  clear  view  of  the  slopes  of 
both  ridges  and  of  the  valley  between  them. 
West  of  McPherson's  ridge  Willoughby  Run 
flows  south  into  Marsh  Creek.  South  of  the 
farm  buildings  and  directly  opposite  the  semi- 
nary, a  wood  borders  the  run  for  about  three 
hundred  yards,  and  stretches  back  to  the  sum- 
mit of  McPherson's  ridge.  From  the  town 
two  roads  run  ;  one  south-west  to  Hagerstown 
via  Fairfield,  the  other  north-westerly  to 
Chambersburg  via  Cashtown.  The  seminary 
is  midway  between  them,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  each.  Parallel  to,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  north  of  the  Chambersburg  pike, 
is  the  bed  of  an  unfinished  railroad,  with  deep 
cuttings  through  the  two  ridges.  Directly 
north  of  the  town  the  country  is  comparatively 
flat  and  open ;  on  the  east  of  it,  Rock  Creek 
flows  south.  On  the  south,  and  overlooking 
it,  is  a  ridge  of  bold,  high  grounds,  terminated 
on  the  west  by  Cemetery  Hill  and  on  the  east 
by  Culp's  Hill,  which,  bending  to  the  south, 
extends  half  a  mile  or  more  and  terminates  in 
low  grounds  near  Spangler's  Spring.  Culp's 
Hill  is  steep  toward  the  east,  is  well  wooded, 
and  its  eastern  base  is  washed  by  Rock  Creek. 

Impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion, Buford,  expecting  the  early  return  of  the 
enemy  in  force,  assigned  to  Devin's  brigade 
the  country  north,  and  to  Gamble's  that  west 
of  the  town ;  sent  out  scouting  parties  on  all 
the  roads  to  collect  information,  and  reported 
the  condition  of  affairs  to  Reynolds.  His 
pickets  extended  from  below  the  Fairfield 
road,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  Willoughby 
Run,  to  the  railroad  cut,  then  easterly  some 
fifteen  hundred  yards  north  of  the  town,  to 
a  wooded  hillock  near  Rock  Creek. 
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ing  the  general  line  of  Pipe  Creek 
as  a  suitable  locality.  Carefully- 
drawn  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  corps  commanders  as  to  the 
occupation  of  this  line,  should  it 
be  ordered ;  but  it  was  added  that 
developments  might  cause  the 
offensive  to  be  assumed  from  pres- 
ent positions.  These  orders  were 
afterward  cited  as  indicating  Gen- 
eral Meade's  intention  not  to  fight 
at  Gettysburg.  They  were,  under 
any  circumstances,  wise  and  prop- 
er orders,  and  it  would  probably 
have  been  better  had  he  concen- 
trated his  army  behind  Pipe  Creek 
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On  the  night  of  June  30th 
Meade's  headquarters  and  the 
Reserve  artillery  were  at  Taney- 
town;  the  First  Corps  at  Marsh 
Run,  the  Eleventh  at  Emmetts- 
burg,  Third  at  Bridgeport, Twelfth 
at  Littlestown,  Second  at  Union- 
town,  Fifth  at  Union  Mills,  Sixth 
and  Gregg's  cavalry  at  Manches- 
ter, Kilpatrick's  at  Hanover.  A 
glance  at  the  map  (page  123) 
will  show  at  what  disadvantage 
Meade's  army  was  now  placed. 
Lee's  whole  army  was  nearing 
Gettysburg,  whilst  that  of  Meade  was  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  country  to  the 
east  and  south  of  that  town. 

Meade  was  now  convinced  that  all  designs 
on  the  Susquehanna  had  been  abandoned ; 
but  as  Lee's  corps  were  reported  as  occupying 
the  country  from  Chambersburg  to  Carlisle, 
he  ordered  for  the  next  day's  moves,  the  First 
and  Eleventh  Corps  to  Gettysburg,  under 
Reynolds,  the  Third  to  Emmettsburg,  Second 
to  Taneytown,  Fifth  to  Hanover,  and  the 
Twelfth  to  Two  Taverns,  directing  Slocum  to 
take  command  of  the  Fifth  in  addition  to  his 
own.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  left  at  Manchester, 
thirty-four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  to  await 
orders.  But  Meade,  while  conforming  to  the 
current  of  Lee's  movement,  wras  not  merely 
drifting.  That  same  afternoon  he  directed  the 
chiefs  of  engineers  and  artillery  to  select  a  field 
of  battle  on  which  his  army  might  be  concen- 
trated, whatever  Lee's  lines  of  approach, 
whether  by  Harrisburg  or  Gettysburg,  indicat- 


rather  than  at  Gettysburg;  but  events  finally 
controlled  the  actions  of  both  leaders. 

At  8  a.  m.,  July  1st,  Buford's  scouts  reported 
Heth's  advance  on  the  Cashtown  road,  when 
Gamble's  brigade  formed  on  McPherson's 
Ridge,  from  the  Fairfield  road  to  the  railroad 
cut;  one  section  of  Calef's  battery  A,  Second 
United  States,  near  the  left  of  his  line,  the 
other  two  across  the  Chambersburg  or  Cash- 
town  pike.  Devin  formed  his  disposable  squad- 
rons from  Gamble's  right  toward  Oak  Hill, 
from  which  he  had  afterward  to  transfer  them 
to  the  north  of  the  town  to  meet  Ewell.  As 
Heth  advanced,  he  threw  Archer's  brigade  to 
the  right,  Davis's  to  the  left  of  the  Cashtown 
pike,  with  Pettigrew's  and  Brockenbrough's 
brigades  in  support.  The  Confederates  ad- 
vanced skirmishing  heavily  with  Buford's  dis- 
mounted troopers.  Calefs  battery  engaging 
double  the  number  of  its  own  guns,  was  served 
with  an  efficiency  worthy  of  its  ancient  repu- 
tation as  "  Duncan's  battery  "  in  the  Mexican 
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war,  and  so  enabled  the  cavalry  to 
hold  their  long  line  for  two  hours. 
When  Buford's  report  of  the  enemy's 
advance  reached  Reynolds,  the  lat- 
ter, ordering  Doubleday  and  Howard 
to  follow,  hastened  toward  Gettys- 
burg with  Wadsworth's  small  divis- 
ion (two  brigades,  Meredith's  and 
Cutler's)  and  Hall's  Second  Maine 
battery.  As  he  approached  he  heard  the  sound 
of  battle,  and  directing  the  troops  to  cross  the 
fields  toward  the  firing,  galloped  himself  to 
the  seminary,  met  Buford  there,  and  both  rode 
to  the  front,  where  the  cavalry,  dismounted, 
were  gallantly  holding  their  ground  against 
heavy  odds.  After  viewing  the  field,  he  sent 
back  to  hasten  up  Howard,  and  as  the  en- 
emy's main  line  was  now  advancing  to  the 


reaching  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sev- 
enth New  York,  its  gallant  Major,  Harney, 
held  that  regiment  to  its  position  until,  having 
lost  half  its  numbers,  the  order  to  retire  was 
repeated.  Hall's  battery  was  now  imperiled, 
and  it  withdrew  by  sections,  fighting  at  close 
canister  range  and  suffering  severely.  Fowler 
thereupon  changed   his  front  to  face  Davis's 


brigade,  which  held  the  cut,  and  with  Dawes's 
ack,  directed  Doubleday,  who  had  arrived    Sixth  Wisconsin, —  sent  by  Doubleday  to  aid 
in  advance  of  his  division,  to  look  to  the  Fair-    the   One    Hundred    and   Forth-seventh  New 


.  field  road,  sent  Cutler  with  three  of  his  five 
regiments  north  of  the  railroad  cut,  posted 
the  other  two  under  Colonel  Fowler,  of  the 
Fourteenth  New  York,  south  of  the  pike,  and 
replaced  Calef's  battery  by  Hall's;  thus  re- 
lieving the  cavalry.  Cutler's  line  was  hardly 
formed  when  it  was  struck  by  Davis's  bri- 
gade on  its  front  and  right  flank,  where- 
upon Wadsworth,  to  save  it.  ordered  it  to 
fall  back  to  Seminary  Ridge.    This  order  not 


York, —  charged  and  drove  Davis  from  the 
field.  The  Confederate  brigade  suffered  se- 
verely, losing  all  its  field  officers  but  two,  and 
alarge  proportion  of  its  menkilled  and  captured, 
disabling  it  for  further  effective  service  on  that 
day.  In  the  meantime,  Archer's  Confederate 
brigade  had  occupied  McPherson's  wood,  and 
as  the  regiments  of  Meredith's  "  Iron  Brigade" 
came  up,  they  were  sent  forward  by  Doubleday, 
who  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
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position,  to  dislodge  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  they  found  Reynolds  in  person,  and,  ani- 
mated by  his  presence,  rushed  to  the  charge, 
struck  successive  heavy  blows,  outflanked  and 
turned  the  enemy's  right,  captured  General 
Archer  and  a  large  portion  of  his  brigade, 
and  pursued  the  remainder  across  Willoughby 
Run.  Wadsworth's  small  division  had  thus 
won  decided  successes  against  superior  num- 
bers, but  it  was  at  grievous  cost  to  the  army 
and  the  country,  for  Reynolds,  whilst  direct- 
ing the  operations,  was  killed  in  the  wood  by 
a  sharp-shooter.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
he  had  by  his  promptitude  and  gallantry  de- 
termined the  decisive  field  of  the  war,  and 
brilliantly  opened  a  battle  which  required 
three  days  of  hard  fighting  to  close  with  a 
victory.  To  him  may  be  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  than  in  its  original  one,  Napier's  happy 
eulogium  on  Ridge:  No  man  died  on  that 
field  with  more  glory  than  he,  yet  many  died, 
and  there  was  much  glory. 

After  the  repulse 
of  Davis  and  Archer, 
Heth's  division  was 
formed  in  line  mostly 
south  of  the  Cash- 
town  pike,  with  Pen- 
der's in  second  line, 
Pegram's  and  Mcin- 
tosh's artillery  (nine 
batteries)  occupying 
all  the  commanding 
positions  west  of  Wil- 
loughby Run  ;  Dou- 
bleday  reestablished 
his  former  lines,  Mer- 
edith holding  Mc- 
Pherson's  wood.  Soon 
after,  Rowley's  and 
Robinson's  divisions 
(two  brigades  each) 
and  the  four  re- 
maining batteries  of 
the  corps  arrived. 
Rowley's  division 
was  thrown  forward, 
Stone's  brigade  to 
the  interval  between 

Meredith  and  Cutler,  and  Biddle's  with  Coop- 
er's battery  to  occupy  the  ridge  between  the 
wood  and  the  Fairfield  road.  Reynolds's  bat- 
tery replaced  Hall's,  and  Calef's  rejoined 
Gamble's  cavalry,  now  in  reserve.  Robinson's 
division  was  halted  near  the  base  of  Seminary 
Ridge.  By  this  time,  near  noon,  General 
Howard  arrived,  assumed  command,  and  di- 
rected General  Schurz,  commanding  the  Elev- 
enth Corps,  to  prolong  Doubleday's  line 
toward  Oak  Hill  with  Schimmelpfennig's  and 
Barlow's  divisions  and  three  batteries,  and  to 


post  Steinwehr's  division  and  two  batteries  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  as  a  rallying  point.  By  one 
o'clock,  when  this  corps  was  arriving,  Buford 
had  reported  Ewell's  approach  by  the  Heid- 
lersburg  road,  and  Howard  called  on  Sickles 
at  Emmettsburg  and  Slocum  at  Two  Taverns 
for  aid,  to  which  both  these  officers  promptly 
responded.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  question 
of  prolonging  Doubleday's  line,  but  of  pro- 
tecting it  against  Ewell  whilst  engaged  in 
front  with  Hill.  Schurz's  two  divisions,  hardly 
six  thousand  effectives,  accordingly  formed 
line  on  the  open  plain,  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  town.  They  were  too  weak  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  a  wide  interval  was  left  between 
the  two  corps,  covered  only  by  the  fire  of 
Dilger's  and  Wheeler's  batteries  (ten  guns) 
posted  behind  it. 

That  morning,  whilst  on  the  march  to  Cash- 
town,  Ewell  received  Hill's  notice  that  his 
corps  was  advancing  to  Gettysburg,  upon 
which  he  turned  the  heads  of  his  own  columns 
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to  that  point.  Reporting  the  change  by  a  staff- 
officer  to  General  Lee,  Ewell  was  instructed 
that  if  the  Federals  were  in  force  at  Gettys- 
burg a  general  battle  was  not  to  be  brought 
on  until  the  rest  of  the  army  was  up.  Ap- 
proaching Gettysburg,  Rodes,  guided  by  the 
sounds  of  battle,  followed  the  prolongation  of 
Seminary  Ridge ;  Iverson's,  Daniel's,  and 
Ramseur's  brigades  on  the  western,  O'Neal's 
and  Doles's  on  the  eastern  slope.  Ewell, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  Oak  Hill,  or- 
dered it  to  be  occupied  by  Carter's  artillery 
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battalion,  which  immediately  opened  on  both 
the  Federal  corps,  enfilading  Doubleday's 
line.  This  caused  Wadsworth  again  to  with- 
draw Cutler  to  Seminary  Ridge,  and  Rey- 
nolds's battery  was  posted  near  McPherson's 
house,  under  partial  cover.  Stone  therefore 
placed  two  of  his  three  regiments  on  the 
Cashtown  pike,  so  as  to  face  Oak  Hill.  This 
left  an  interval  between  Stone  and  Cutler, 
through  which  Cooper  and  Reynolds  could 
fire  with  effect,  and  gave  to  these  lines  a 
cross-fire  on  troops  entering  the  angle  be- 
tween them.  Robinson  now  sent  his  two 
brigades  to  strengthen  Cutler's  right.  They 
took  post  behind  the  stone  walls  of  a  field, 
Paul's  brigade  facing  west,  Baxter's  north. 
Rodes,  regarding  this  advance  as  a  menace, 
gave  orders  at  2:30  p.  m.  to  attack.  Iverson, 
sweeping  round  to  his  left,  engaged  Paul,  who 
prolonged  Cutler's  line,  and  O'Neal  attacked 
Baxter.  The  repulse  of  O'Neal  soon  enabled 
Baxter  to  turn  upon  Iverson.  Cutler  also 
attacked  him  in  flank,  and  after  losing  five 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  three  of 
[verson's  regiments  surrendered.  General 
Robinson  reports  the  capture  of  one  thousand 
prisoners  and  three  colors;  Genera]  Paul  was 
severely  wounded,  losing  both  eyes.  Mean- 
while D  brigade  advanced  directly  on 
Stone,  iio  maintained  his  lines  against  this 
atta  Iso  Brockenbrough's,  of  Hill's 
corps,  bul  ely  wounded.  ( !ol 
one!  •  ded  him,met  the  same 
fate,  and  Colonel  Dana  took  command  of  the 
brig  :nseur.  who  followed  Daniel,  by 
a  conversion  to  I  faced  Robin  ion 
an-!  I  .  the  remnanl 
of  Iverson's.  and  one  ;•  iriment  of  O'Neal's, 


his  right  connecting  with  Daniel's  left,  and 
the  fighting  was  hot.  East  of  the  Ridge, 
Doles's  brigade  had  been  held  in  observation, 
but  about  3:30  p.  m.,  on  the  advance  of  Early, 
he  sent  his  skirmishers  forward  and  drove 
those  of  Devin's — who  had  gallantly  held  the 
enemy's  advance  in  check  with  his  dismounted 
troopers  —  from  their  line  and  its  hillock  on 
Rock  Creek.  Barlow,  considering  this  an  eligi- 
ble position  for  his  own  right,  advanced  his 
division,  supported  by  Wilkeson's  battery,  and 
seized  it.  This  made  it  necessary  for  Schurz  to 
advance  a  brigade  of  Schimmelpfennig's  di- 
vision to  connect  with  Barlow,  thus  lengthen- 
ing his  already  too  extended  line. 

The  arrival  of  Early's  division  had  by  this 
time  brought  an  overwhelming  force  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  On  the 
east  of  Rock  Creek,  Jones's  artillery  battalion, 
within  easy  range,  enfiladed  its  whole  line  and 
took  it  in  reverse,  while  the  brigades  of  Gor- 
don, Hays,  and  Avery  in  line,  with  Smith's 
in  reserve,  advanced  about  four  p.  m.  upon 
Barlow's  position,  Doles,  of  Rodes's  division, 
connecting  with  Gordon.  An  obstinate  and 
bloody  contest  ensued,  in  which  Barlow  was 
desperately  wounded,  Wilkeson  killed,  and 
the  whole  corps  forced  back  to  its  original 
line,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  Coster's  brigade 
and  Heckman's  battery, drawn  from  Cemetery 
Hill,  Schurz  endeavored  to  rally  it  and  cover 
the  town.  The  fighting  here  was  well  sustained, 
but  the  Confederate  force  was  overpowering 
in  numbers,  and  the  troops  retreated  to  Cem- 
etery Hill,  Ewell  entering  the  town  about  4:30 
i'.  m.  These  retrograde  movements  had  un- 
<  overed  the  flank  of  the  First  Corps  and  made 
its  righl  untenable, 
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Meanwhile,  that  corps  had  been  heavily 
engaged  along  its  whole  line;  for,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Rodes,  Hill  attacked  with  both  his 
divisions.  There  were  thus  opposed  to  the 
single  disconnected  Federal  line  south  of  the 
Cashtown  pike  two  solid  Confederate  ones 
which  outflanked  their  left  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more.  Biddle's  small  command,  less  than 
one  thousand  men,  after  a  severe  contest,  was 
gradually  forced  back.  In  McPherson's  wood 
and  beyond,  Meredith's  and  Dana's  brigades 
repeatedly  repulsed  their  assailants,  but  as 
Biddle's  retirement  uncovered  their  left,  they 
too  fell  back  to  successive  positions  from  which 
they  inflicted  heavy  losses,  until  finally  all  three 
reached  the  foot  of  Seminary  Ridge,  where 
Colonel  Wain wright,  commanding  the  corps 


artillery,  had  planted  twelve  guns  south  of  the 
Cashtown  pike,  with  Stewart's  battery,  manned 
in  part  by  men  of  the  Iron  Brigade,  north  of 
it.  Buford  had  already  thrown  half  of  Gam- 
ble's dismounted  men  south  of  the  Fairfield 
road.  Heth's  division  had  suffered  so  severely 
that  Pender's  had  passed  to  its  front,  thus 
bringing  fresh  troops  to  bear  on  the  exhausted 
Federal  line. 

It  was  about  four  p.  m.  when  the  whole 
Confederate  line  advanced  to  the  final  attack. 
On  their  right  Gamble  held  Lane's  brigade 
for  some  time  in  check,  Perrin's  and  Scales's 
suffered  severely,  and  Scales's  was  broken  up, 
for  Stewart,  swinging  half  his  guns,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Davison,  upon  the  Cashtown  pike, 
raked  it.    The  whole  corps  being  now  heavily 
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On  ascending  Cemetery  Hill,  the  retreating 
troops  found  Steinwehr's  division  in  position 
covered  by  stone  fences  on  the  slopes,  and 
occupying  by  their  skirmishers  the  houses  in 
front  of  their  line.  As  they  arrived  they  were 
formed,  the  Eleventh  Corps  on  the  right,  the 
First  Corps  on  the  left  of  Steinwehr.  As  the 
batteries  came  up,  they  were  veil  posted  by 
Colonels  Wainwright  and  Osborn,  and  soon 
a  formidable  array  of  artillery  was  ready  to 
cover  with  its  fire  all  the  approaches.  Buford 
assembled  his  command  on  the  plain  west  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  covering  the  left  flank  and 
presenting  a  firm  front  to  any  attempt  at  pur- 
suit. The  First  Corps  found  a  small  reenforce- 
ment  awaiting  it,  in  the  Seventh  Indiana,  part 
of  the  train  escort  which  brought  up  nearly 
five  hundred  fresh  men.  General  Wadsworth 
met  and  led  them  to  Culp's  Hill,  where,  under 
direction  of  Captain  Pattison  of  that  regi- 
ment, a  defensive  line  was  marked  out.  Their 
brigade  (Cutler's)  soon  joined  them  ;  wood  and 
stone  were  plentiful,  and  soon  the  right  of  the 
line  was  solidly  established. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  other  assurance  to 
the  men  who  had  fought  so  long  that  their 
sacrifices  had  not  been  in  vain.  As  they 
reached  the  hill  they  were  received  by  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  who  arrived  just  as  they  were 
coming  up  from  the  town,  under  orders  from 
General  Meade  to  assume  the  command.  His 
person  was  well  known  ;  his  presence  inspired 
confidence,  and  it  implied  also  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  army-corps.  Ordering  Wads- 
worth  at  once  to  Culp's  Hill  to  secure  that 
important  position. —  an  excellent  selection, — 
and  aided  by  Howard,  and  Warren  who  had1 
also  just  arrived  from  headquarters,  and  others, 
a  strong  line,  well  flanked,  was  soon  formed. 

General  Lee,  who  had  from  Seminary  Hill 
witnessed  the  final  attack,  sent  Colonel  Long, 
of  his  staff,  a  competent  officer  of  sound  judg- 
ment, to  examine  the  position,  and  directed 
Ewell  to  carry  it  if  practicable,  renewing,  how- 
ever, his  previous  warning  to  avoid  bringing 
on  a  general  engagement  until  the  army  was 
all  up.  Both  Ewell,  who  was  making  some 
preparations  with  a  view  to  attack,  and  Long 
found  the  position  a  formidable  one,  strongly 
occupied,  and  not  accessible  to  artillery  fire. 
Ewell's  men  were  indeed  in  no  condition  for 
an  immediate  assault.  Of  Rodes's  eight  thou- 
sand, nearly  three  thousand  were  Jwrs  de  com- 
bat. Farly  had  lost  over  five  hundred,  and  had 
but  two  brigades  disposable,  the  other  two 
having  been  sent  on  the  report  of  the  advance 
of  federal  troops,  probably  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
then  near  by,  to  watch  the  York  road.  Hill's 
two  divisions  had  been  very  roughly  handled, 
had  lost  heavily,  and  he  withdrew  them  to 
Seminary   Mill    as    Ewell    entered  the  town, 


JOHN     L_    BURNS,    "  THE    OLD     HERO    OF     GETTYSBURG." 
(FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN     SOON     AFTER    THE     BATTLE.) 

In  his  official  report.  General  Poubleday  says:    "  My  thanks 
are  specially  due  to  a  citizen  of  Gettysburg  named  John  Hums, 
who,  although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  shouldered  his  musket 
flfered   bu  scr  I         nel  Wister,   150th  Pennsylvania 

Yolui-  nel   Wister  advised  him  to  fight  in  the  woods, 

as  there  was  more  shelter  there;  but  he  preferred  to  join  our  line 
of  ikirmi'-her^  in  the  open  fields.  When  the  troops  retired,  he 
fought  with  ihc  Iron  Brigade.    He  was  wounded  in  three  places." 

right  uncovered,  Doubleday 
gave  the  order  to  fall  back  to  Cemetery  Hill, 
which  was  effected  in  comparatively  good  or- 

.  the  rear,  covered  by  the  Seventh  Wiscon- 
sin, turning  when  necessary  to  check  pursuit. 
Colonel  Wainwright,  mistaking  the  order,  had 
clung  with  his  artillery  to  Seminary  Hill,  until, 

ing  the  infantry  retreating  to  the  town,  he 
moved  his  batteries  down  the  Cashtown  pike 
until  lapped  on  both  sides  by  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  al   -  <■,  when  they  were 

compelled  to  bandon  one  gun  on  the  road, 
allitshor  killed.   The  Eleventh  Corps 

also  left  a  disabled  gun  on  the  field.  Of  the 
troops  who  passed  through  the  town,  many 
got  entangled  in  the  streets,  lost  their  way, 
and  were  captured,  principally  nun  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps. 
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leaving  the  latter  without  more  than  eight 
thousand  men  to  secure  the  town  and  the 
prisoners.  Swell's  absent  division  was  ex- 
pected soon,  but  it  did  not  arrive  until  near 
sunset,  when  the  Twelfth  Federal  Corps  and 
Stannard's  Vermont  brigade  were  also  up,  and 
the  Third  Corps  arriving.  In  fact  an  assault 
by  the  Confederates  was  not  practicable  before 


5:30  p.  m.,  and  after  that  the  position  was 
perfectly  secure.  For  the  first  time  that  day 
the  Federals  had  the  advantage  of  position, 
and  sufficient  troops  and  artillery  to  occupy 
it,  and  General  Ewell  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  -attacking  without  the  positive  or- 
ders of  General  Lee,  who  was  present,  and 
wisely  abstained  from  giving  them. 


Henry  J.  Hunt. 
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A  Young  Hero  of  Gettysburg. 

SINCE  the  great 
battle  of  Gettys- 
burg it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that 
Constable  John  L. 
Burns,  the  old  hero 
of  three-score  years 
and  ten  so  justly  fa- 
mous in  song  and 
story,  who  hurried  to 
the  scene  with  his  trusty  rifle  at  the  first  clash  of  arms 
on  the  morning  of  July  1st  and  fought  until  thrice 
wounded,  was  the  only  citizen  of  that  now  historic 
town,  or  of  the  vicinity,  who  took  up  arms  in  defense 
af  native  soil.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  able 
now  to  present  another,  a  mere  youth,  in  point  of  age 
standing  almost  at  the  other  extreme  of  human  life. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  while  the  company  in 
.vhich  I  was  serving  (A,  Twelfth  Massachusetts)  was 
it  Marsh  Run,  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Em- 
nettsburg,  Maryland,  and  about  five  miles  from 
jettysburg,  Anson  B.  Barton,  one  of  our  sergeants, 
ivent  to  that  stream  for  water.  While  filling  his  canteen 
\e  was  approached  by  a  slender  lad,  apparently  not 
nore  than  sixteen  years  old,  who  made  some  inquiries 
is  to  the  probable  outcome  of  the  movements  then  in 
progress,  and  being  informed  that  we  would  undoubt- 
:dly  soon  encounter  the  enemy,  and  that  then  a  great 
>attle  would  be  fought,  his  eyes  glowed  with  enthu- 
iasm,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  army  at 
>nce,  "  and  fight  the  rebels." 

Sergeant  Barton  took  the  little  fellow  into  camp, 
urning  him  over  to  Captain  Clark  with  the  remark : 
'  Captain,  here's  a  recruit  for  you. "  The  boy  was  then 
aken  to  headquarters,  where  Colonel  Bates  questioned 
dm  closely,  and  something  like  a  "  scene  "  ensued.  The 
ittle  fellow  was  desperately  in  earnest.  In  answer  to 
h  e  colonel's  questions  he  said  that  he  lived  near  there ; 
hat  he  was  "  willing  to  be  mustered  into  service  if 
lecessary,"  but  that  in  any  event  he  was  determined 
0  "  fight  the  rebels,"  and  would  do  so  whether  en- 
olled  as  a  soldier  or  not  if  the  colonel  would  give  him 
a  musket  and  a  box  of  cartridges."  The  interview 
nally  ended  by  the  colonel  remarking  to  Captain 
]lark :  "Well,  captain,  you  may  take  him  into  your 
ompany  if  you  wish,  but  we  cannot  muster  him  in 
ow,  as  the  books  are  back  with  the  teams." 
So  the  little  patriot  was  turned  over  to  our  company. 
)ur  men  took  kindly  to  him  from  the  start,  for  we 
'ere  all  charmed  by  the  spirit  he  had  shown,  and 
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every  one  set  about  actively  to  fit  him  for  his  new 
duties.  After  an  extended  search,  a  cap,  blouse,  mus- 
ket, and  roundabout  were  secured,  together  with  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  thus  equipped  he  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks. 

The  next  day  our  corps  (the  First)  met  the  enemy 
at  Gettysburg,  and  a  terrible  battle  took  place.  Our  lit- 
tle recruit  fought  with  the  steadiness  of  a  veteran,  and 
was  twice  wounded.  When  we  fell  back  to  Cemetery 
Hill  we  had  to  leave  him  lying  upon  the  field,  but  the 
enemy  kindly  brought  him  off  and  placed  him  in  a 
hospital  inside  the  town.  Here  he  was  seen  after  the 
battle  by  one  of  our  men,  and  until  a  few  months  ago 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  trace  the  survivors 
of  the  company  had  of  their  little  hero.  Even  his  name 
was  thought  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Last  autumn,  having  been  invited  to  deliver  the 
dedicatory  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  regimental 
monument  at  Gettysburg,  and  thinking  that  the  oc- 
casion would  be  an  appropriate  one  upon  which  to 
mention  such  facts  as  I  might  be  able  to  gather  in 
regard  to  the  boy,  I  made  diligent  inquiry  among  my 
comrades.  By  Lieutenant  Whitman  of  New  York  city, 
who  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  a  sergeant  in 
Company  A,  I  was  informed  that  the  little  fellow's 
name  was  J.  W.  Weakley,  and  that  after  the  battle  he 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Carlisle.  This  information, 
although  only  partly  correct,  led  finally  to  a  success- 
ful result,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

I  then  addressed  a  letter  to  Surgeon-General  Mur- 
ray, United  States  Army,  asking  if  the  name  in  ques- 
tion appeared  upon  the  records  of  the  hospital  at  Car- 
lisle, and,  in  case  it  did,  if  he  could  give  me  any  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  boy.  That  official  very 
kindly  replied  to  my  inquiries,  although  his  letter  did 
not  come  to  hand  in  season  for  use  at  the  dedication. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

"War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  20,  1885. 
"Mr.  George  Kimball,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  asking 
whether  the  records  of  the  hospital  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, contain  the  name  of  J.  W.  Weakley,  and  whether 
or  not  he  recovered,  and  where  he  belonged,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  the  records  of  Post  Hospital,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  between  June  and  August,  1863,  are  not 
on  file  at  this  office.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  General  Field  Hospital  First  Armv  Corps, 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  that"  C.  F.  Weakley,  private 
Company  A,  Twelfth  Massachusetts,  was  admitted  to 
that  hospital ;  complaint,  '  Right  thigh  and  arm  ' ;  no 
disposition  given.  He  is  also  reported  on  the  records 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Hospitals  at  Gettysburg,  for 
July  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ;  complaint,  '  Gun-shot,  right  arm 
and  thigh.'    No  further  record  concerning  the  above- 
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named  soldier  is  found.    The  information  above  given 
must  not  be  »sis  for  any  claim  against  the 

.  ernment. 

-•■vectfullv.  vour  obedient  servant, 
'  ••  R.  Murray, 

rgeon-C.enerr.1  United  States  Army." 
My  imperfect  mention  of  the  matter  at  Gettysburg 
excited  the  interest  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tipton  and  other 
oen  of  that  town,  and  active  work  was  at  once 
.  if  possible,  young  Weakley's  ante- 
cedents.   After  the  receipt  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Mr.   Samuel  Motter,  editor  of  the 
.ronicle."    with    this    end    also    in 
-  before  I  had  written  to  the  Select- 
men of  Ems  in  regard  to  the  affair,  and  my 
and  its  way  into  Mr.  Motter's  paper;  but  I 
did  not  then  know  the  name  of  the  boy,  so  no  result 
was  c*                 N    w.  however,  I  felt  quite  confident 

In  a  few  days  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Motter, 
giving  me  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which  were 
very  gratifying.  They  were,  in  substance,  that  young 
Weakley,  at  the  time  of  the  events  above  described, 
was  living  with  his  father  on  a  mountain  about  three 
miles  from  Emmettsburg,  his  mother  being  dead. 
Both  father  and  son  were  somewhat  eccentric  —  even 
nomadic  —  in  their  manner  of  life.  They  were  both 
well  known  in  Emmettsburg,  but  were,  however, 
without  "  social  standing."'  The  boy  often  wandered 
from  the  paternal  roof,  and  frequently  separated  him- 
self for  weeks  from  his  father.  It  was  probably  during 
one  of  these  aimless  excursions  from  his  mountain 
home  that  young  Weakley  became  impressed  with 
the  duty  he  owed  his  country,  and  acted  upon  his 
convictions.  He  was  often  seen  upon  the  streets  of 
Emmettsburg  after  the  battle,  with  his  injured  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  showing  other  evidences  of  hardship  and 
suffering,  but  the  people  of  the  town  did  not  believe 
.  or  credit  him  with  sufficient  courage  to  go 
voluntarily  into  a  battle.  Such  is  often  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  who,  nevertheless,  often  perform  deeds 
of  patriotism  and  noble  daring. 

Young  Weakley  soon  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
.  although  of  delicate  physique  and  at  that  time 
subject  to  epilepsy,  enlisted  in  a  Maryland  regiment, 
ral  months'  service  in  Virginia,  he  became 
still  l.ysically,  and  one  day  his    comrades 

found  him  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  into 
which  he  had  evidently  fallen  from  exhaustion.  Some 
years  after  the  war,  his  father  obtained  a  pension  on 
:nt  of  the  son's  death,  but  the  present  where- 
about   '<f  Mr.  Weakley  are  unknown  to  the  people  of 

The  name  of  this  heroic  young  mountaineer  deserves 
of  fame  beside  that  of  John  L. 

George  Kimball. 

C    -.menti  on  "  General  Grant's  Reasons  for  Relieving 
General  William  F.  Smith." 

As  we  derive  our   greatest    pleasures  from  favors 
unintentional i.  make  my  acknowl- 

edgment .  to  n.-.  •    who  have  hunted  up  and  furnished 
for  publication,  in  tl  v,  my  letter 

to  the  late   Senator  Poot,  dated  July  30,  1864.     That 
letter  was  evidently  written  to  prove  that  upon  the 


showing   of  General    Grant,  himself,    there  was   no 
charge  affecting  my  military  reputation,  and  I  entered 
into  no  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  General  Grant's 
reasons.    That  forgotten  letter  is  valuable  to  me  as 
showing  to  many  friends,  who  in  later  days  have  ques- 
tioned me  on  the  subject  that  my  statements  in  regard 
to   my  removal   from   command   in   July,   1864,  are 
more  at  length  but  substantially  the  same  as  those  fur- 
nished to  Senator  Foot  on  the  heels  of  the  occurrence 
to  which  it  relates.      All  those  who  have  heard  my 
statements  will,  I  think,  bear  me  witness  that  after 
stating  all  the  reasons  General  Grant  gave  at  the  time 
for  his  action,  I  have  invariably  said  that  I  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  real  cause  which  induced  my  sum- 
mary removal  from  an  important  military  command. 
When  General  Grant  stated  that  he  removed  me  be- 
cause  he  could  not  relieve  General  Butler,  I  said  that 
could  not  be  the  reason  because  General  Butler  was 
relieved  by  order  of  the  President,  and  before  I  had  been 
placed  in  command,  but  after  I  had  asked   General 
Grant  to  let  me  go  to  some  other  field  of  duty.     From 
that  position  General  Grant  himself  retreated,  and  then 
spoke  of  an  article  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  which 
he  thought  I  had  written.    To  that  I  replied,  "  You 
cannot  have  relieved  me  because  you  suspected  me  of 
writing  such  a  paper ;  and  the  truth  is  that  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  the  article  until  it  was  published,  and  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  its  authorship."   After  this  state- 
ment General  Grant  brought  up  two  other  reasons 
equally  without  foundation,  and  all  these  reasons  having 
reference  to  events  which  had  taken  place  before  my 
assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  James. 
The  charge  that  I  had  months  before  written  two  let 
ters  to  two  of  General  Grant's  most  devoted  friends  tc 
urge  him  not  to  carry  out  a  particular  campaign  wher 
he  stood  committed  to  another  on  the  records  of  the 
War  Department,  is  hardly  worthy  a  reference.   Wher 
General  Grant  closed  the  interview  to  which  I  have 
referred,  he  made  a  remark  on  which,  with  facts  anc 
letters  in  my  possession,  I  based  a  theory  as  to  the  rea 
sons  which  brought  about  my  removal.    I  could  no 
offer  that  theory  unsupported  by  sufficient  data,  and  sc 
in  view  of  all  the  facts  known  to   me,  I  am  clearl) 
entitled  to  reassert  that  I  am  to-day  in  ignorance  of  th 
real  causes  which  induced  my  removal  from  a  com 
mand  to  which  I  had  been  assigned  only  two  week 
before,— ten  days  of  which  had  been  spent  on  leave  o 
absence, —  and  when  the  command  had  come  to  me  botl 
unexpectedly  and  without  solicitation. 

Wm.  Farrar  Smith 

The  Finding  of  Lee's  Lost  Order. 

IN  reply  to  your  request  for  the  particulars  o: 
the  finding  of  General  Lee's  lost  dispatch,  "  Specia 
Orders  191,"  and  the  manner  in  which  it  reached  Gen 
eral  McClellan,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  followinf 
account : 

The   Twelfth  Army   Corps    arrived   at   Frederick 
Maryland,  about  noon  on  the  13th  of  September,  1862 
The  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  of  which 
was  colonel  at  that  date,  belonged  to  the  Third  Bri| 
gade,  First  Division,  of  that  corps. 

We  stacked  arms  on  the  same  ground  that  had  beei 
occupied  by  General  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  the  eveninj 
before. 
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Within  a  very  few  minutes  after  halting,  the  order 
was  brought  to  me  by  First  Sergeant  John  M. 
Bloss  and  Private  B.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Company  "  F  " 
Twenty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  stated  that 
it  was  found  by  Private  Mitchell  near  where  they 
had  stacked  arms.  When  I  received  the  order  it  was 
wrapped  around  three  cigars,  and  Private  Mitchell 
stated  that  it  was  in  that  condition  when  found  by  him. 
General  A.  S.  Williams  was  in  command  of  our 
division.  I  immediately  took  the  order  to  his  head- 
quarters, and  delivered  it  to  Colonel  S.  E.  Pittman, 
General  Williams's  Adjutant-General. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Colonel  Chilton,  General 
Lee's  Adjutant-General,  and  the  signature  was  at  once 
recognized  by  Colonel  Pittman,  who  had  served  with 
Colonel  Chilton  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  prior  to  the  war, 
and   was    acquainted  with   his    handwriting.     It  was 
at  once  taken  to  General    McClellan's    headquarters 
by  Colonel  Pittman.     It  was  a  general  order  giving 
directions  for  the  movement  of  General  Lee's  entire 
army,  designating  the  route  and  objective  point  of  each 
corps.     Within  one  hour  after  finding  the  dispatch, 
General  McClellan's  whole  army  was  on  the  move,  and 
the  enemy  were  overtaken  next  day,  the  14th,  at  South 
Mountain,  and  the  battle  of  that  name  was  fought. 
During  the  night  of  the  14th  General  Lee's  army  fell 
back  toward  the  Potomac  River,  General  McClellan 
:ollowing  the  next  day.     On  the  16th  they  were  over- 
:aken  again,  and  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought 
nainly  on  the  17th.    General  D.  H.  Hill  says  in  his 
irticle  in  the  May  Century  that  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain  was  fought  in  order  to  give  General  Lee 
ime  to  move  his  trains,  which  were  then  parked  in  the 
leighborhood   of    Boonsboro'.      It   is    evident    from 
General  Lee's  movements  from  the  time  he  left  Fred- 
Tick  City  that  he  intended  to  recross  the    Potomac 
vithout  hazarding  a  battle  in  Maryland,  and  had  it  not 
>een  for  the  finding  of  this  lost  order  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain  and  probably  that  of  Antietam  would 
lot  have  been  fought. 

For  confirmation  of  the  above  statements  in  regard 
0  the  finding  of  the  dispatch,  you  are  respectfully  re- 
srred  to  Colonel  Samuel  E.  Pittman,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  Captain  John  M.  Bloss,  of  Muncie, 
ndiana.  Very  respectfully, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  2,  1886.  S.  Co/prove. 
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Note.-  Mr.  W  A.  Mitchell,  the  son  of  Private  Mitchell,  who, 
as  General  Silas  Colgrove  describes  above,  was  the  finder  of 
Lee  s  order,  writes  that  his  father  was  severely  wounded  at  An- 
tietam. After  eight  months  in  hospital  he  completed  his  term 
of  enlistment,  three  years,  and  three  years  after  his  discharee 
died  at  his  home  in  Bartholomew,  Indiana.  As  his  family  were 
then  destitute,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  pension  for  the 
widow  but  without  success.  The  following  letter  from  General 
McClellan  to  the  son  is  of  interest: 

"  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  November  18,  1879.  W  A  Mit 
chell  Esq.  La  Cygne,  Kansas.  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of 
the  oth  mst.  has  reached  me.  I  cannot,  at  this  interval  of  time 
recall  the  name  of  the  finder  of  the  papers  to  which  you  refer  — 
it  is  doubtful  whether  I  ever  knew  the  name.  All  that  I  can  say 
is  that  on  or  about  the  13th  September,  1862,— just  before  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,— there  was  handed  to 
me  by  a  member  of  my  staff  a  copy  (original)  of  one  of  General 
Lee  s  orders  of  march,  directed  to  General  D.  H.  Hill,  which  or- 
der developed  General  Lee's  intended  operations  for  the  next  few 
days,  and  was  of  very  great  service  to  me  in  enabling  me  to 
direct  the  movements  of  my  own  troops  accordingly.  This  order 
was  stated  to  have  been  found  on  one  of  the  abandoned  camp- 
grounds of  the  Confederate  troops  by  a  private  soldier,  and,  as  I 
think,  of  an  Indiana  regiment.  Whoever  found  the  order  in  ques- 
tion and  transmitted  it  to  the  headquarters  showed  intelligence 
and  deserved  marked  reward,  for  he  rendered  an  infinite  service. 
1  he  widow  of  that  soldier  should  have  her  pension  without  a  day's 
delay.  Regretting  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  the  name  of 
the  nnder  of  the  order,  I  am  very  truly  yours,  Geo.  B.  McClel- 
lan. —  Editor. 

McClellan's  Kindness. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  peculiar  per- 
sonal attachment  which  General  McClellan's  troops 
had  for  him.  The  following  incident  may  be  worthy 
of  record  as  illustrating  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
attachment : 

In  August,  1862,  during  the  march  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe, the  Eighty-fifth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
was  halted  about  midday  just  before  crossing  the  pon- 
toon bridge  over  the  Chickahominy.  It  was  extremely 
hot,  and  the  road  very  dusty.  A  group  of  tired  soldiers 
flung  themselves  on  the  ground  to  rest,  not  noticing 
that  they  were  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  road. 

Presently  the  clanking  of  sabers  told  of  the  approach 

of  a  body  of  mounted  men.    Just  as  they  reached  us 

the  leader  drew  up  and  said  quietly  :  "  Better  cross  to 

the  other  side,  lads,  or  you  will  be  covered  with  dust." 

It  was  a  slight  act,  but  it  showed  that  the  commander 

of  the  army  — for  such  we  recognized  him  to  be,  just  as 

he  and  his  staff  passed  on  — was  not  indifferent  to  the 

comfort  of  the  humblest  soldier. 

_  _  M.   L.    Gordon. 

South  Pasadena,  Cal.  ,  June  5,  1886. 
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BY  LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 


WASHINGTON  in  1861  was  essential- 
ly Southern  in  all  its  ramifications. 
In  politics  and  social  life  the  capital  was 
decidedly,  even  aggressively,  pro-slavery. 
Under  these  conditions  the  occupancy  of 
the  White  House  by  a  "Black  Republi- 
can "  President  and  his  wife  was  a  pecul- 
iarly hateful  event  to  a  large  proportion 
of  its  society.  Society  was,  in  fact,  torn 
up  root  and  branch  by  the  impending 
civil  war;  everything  was  chaos,  and  had 
to  be  reorganized  from  the  foundation. 

It  was  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances that  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  mistress 
of  the  White  House.  Every  ingenuity 
of  malice  was  resorted  to  to  discredit  the 
new  regime.  Both  the  President  and  his 
wife  were  mercilessly  lampooned;  and 
yet  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  peer  of  any  wo- 
man in  Washington  in  education  and 
character,  as  well  as  the  "barren  ideal- 
ity "  of  birth.  W.  O.  Stoddard — one  of 
the  private  secretaries,  and  a  keen  ob- 
server—  in  his  little  book,  Inside  the 
White-  House  in  War -Time,  says  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  assume  a 
leading  part.  As  her  lieutenant  in  the 
official  household,  he  noted  that  she  was 
an  authoritative  mistress,  but  listened  pa- 
tiently to  sensible  representations,  and  of- 
tentimes yielded  her  judgment;  that  her 
instructions  were  given  in  a  kindly  and 
vivacious  manner;  that  she  was  a  plea- 
sant-looking woman — "bright,  cheerful, 
almost  merry,"  sometimes.  The  servants 
always  spoke  of  her  as  "the  madam." 
Says  Stoddard,  "As  you  look  at  her  and 
talk  with  her,  the  fact  that  she  has  so 
many  enemies  strikes  you  as  one  of  the 
moral  curiosities  of  this  venomous  time." 

She  dressed  well,  even  extravagantly. 
In  her  little  book,  Behind  the  Scenes, 
Mrs.  Keckley,  who  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
dressmaker,  speaks  of  having  made  fif- 
teen dresses  for  her  in  three  or  four 
months.  This  authority  says  no  queen 
could  have  comported  herself  with  more 
dignity  than  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  all  public 
functions. 

Yet  this  woman  was  stigmatized  by  a 
certain  class  of  Washington  society  as 
low,  vulgar,  and  even  ignorant — without 
any  qualifications  for  the  high  station  to 
which  she  had  been  called. 

The  calumny  which  wounded  her  most 
deeply  was  her  alleged  sympathy  with  the 


rebellion,  which  had  its  sole  foundation  in 
the  fact  that  her  Kentucky  half-brothers 
were  Confederates,  although  she  had  held 
no  intercourse  with  them  since  their  child- 
hood. It  was  said  and  believed  that  she 
hampered  her  husband  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
self -protection  she  wished  Mr.  Stoddard 
to  examine  all  her  correspondence.  It  is 
certain  that  she  loyally  desired  the  suc- 
cess of  her  husband  and  the  great  cause 
he  so  ably  directed.  In  a  printed  letter 
to  Mrs.  Keckley  Mrs.  Lincoln  asserts  posi- 
tively that  her  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  North  during  the  war,  and  al- 
ways. "I  have  never  failed  to  urge  my 
husband  to  be  an  extreme  Republican." 
As  Lincoln  always  consulted  and  relied 
upon  her  judgment,  it  is  hardly  probable 
he  would  have  taken  the  advanced  Re- 
publican ground  against  slavery  in  his 
house-divided-against-itself  speech  in  1858 
without  her  approval,  which  strongly  cor- 
roborates her  claim. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  her  loy- 
alty. Nobody  around  the  White  House 
seems  to  have  questioned  it.  She  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union  army.  When  Washington  was 
threatened  in  1864,  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  front,  and  both  were  un- 
der fire  in  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort 
Stevens.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  in 
his  Six  Months  at  the  White  House, notes 
the  significant  fact  that  while  others  were 
satisfied  with  saving  the  capital,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln expressed  great  chagrin  that  General 
Early's  army  was  not  destroyed. 

Whenever  she  was  absent  from  home, 
Lincoln  always  kept  her  informed  by 
telegraph  of  important  events,  especially 
military  successes.  This  denotes  his  high 
esteem  for  her,  as  well  as  her  intelligent 
interest  in  what  was  going  forward.  The 
following  despatch,  is  valuable  as  illus- 
trating this  habit,  as  well  as  Lincoln's 
personal  view  of  Chickamauga: 

War  Department,  "Washington, 
September  24,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, New  York  : 
We  now  have  a  tolerably  accurate  summing 
up  of  the  late  battle  between  Rosecrans  and 
Bragg.  The  result  is  that  we  are  worsted,  if 
at  all,  only  in  the  fact  that  we,  after  the  main 
fighting  was  over,  yielded  the  ground,  thus 
leaving  considerable  of  our  artillery  and  wound- 
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ed  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands,  for  which  we 
got  nothing  in  turn.  We  lost  in  general  offi- 
cers oue  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded— all 
brigadiers;  while  according  to  rebel  accounts, 
which  we  have,  they  lost  six  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  major-general 
and  five  brigadiers,  including  your  brother-in- 
law.  Helm  :  and  of  the  wounded,  three  major- 
generals  and  five  brigadiers.  This  list  maybe 
reduced  in  number  by  correction  of  confusion 
in  names.  At  11.40  a.m.  yesterday  General 
Eosecrans  telegraphs  from  Chattanooga,  "  We 
hold  this  point,  and  I  cannot  be  dislodged  ex- 
cept by  very  superior  numbers  and  after  a 
gnat  battle."  A  despatch  leaving  there  after 
night  yesterday  says,  "No  fight  to-day." 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  an  earnest, systematic 
visitor  at  the  various  army  hospitals  in 
and  around  Washington,  always  show- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  wound- 
ed Union  soldiers,  delighting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  luxuries  and  comforts  among 
them,  and  entering  with  spirit  upon  en- 
terprises to  collect  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  such.  She  was  not  ostentatious  in  this 
work,  but  did  it  quietly  and  effectively. 
The  following  telegram  bears  evidence 
of  her  work  in  this  direction  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
August  16,  1862. 
Eon.  Hiram  Barney,  New  York  : 

Mrs.  L.  has  £1000  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  she  will  be  obliged,  and  send  the 
pay,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  select  and 
send  her  §200  worth  of  good  lemons  and  $100 
worth  of  good  oranges.  A.  Lincoln. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  while 
driving  out  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  "was  violently  thrown  from  her 
carriage  and  severely  injured,  her  head 
striking  a  stone.  She  was  several  weeks 
recovering.  The  President,  although  la- 
boring under  extreme  apprehension  for 
the  result  of  military  operations  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  greatly  alarmed  at  her  condi- 
tion, and  tenderly  watched  at  her  bed- 
side. Mrs.  Pomroy,  the  trained  nurse, 
Bays  he  overwhelmed  her  with  thanks  for 
saving  "mother's"  life,  as  he  habitually 
called  his  wife.  And  notwithstanding 
bis  own  anxiety,  he  sent  the  following 
suring  telegram  to  the  eldest  son, 
Robert,  a  student  at  Harvard: 

ExBCUTTTl  Mansion,  Washington, 
July  8,  1863. 
Bobert  '/'.  Liii'ohi,  Cambridge,  Mans.  : 

Don't  be  uneasy;  your  mother  very  slightly 
hurt  by  her  fall.  A.  LINCOLN. 

But,    despite    his     father's     assurance, 
"Bob  "made  hie  mother's  illness  the  pre- 


text for  a  visit  home,  for  on  the  11th  he 
was  in  New  York,  where  his  father  sent 
him  the  laconic  despatch,  "  Come  to  Wash- 
ington," followed  soon  after  by  another, 
"Why  do  I  hear  no  more  of  you?"  Lin- 
coln constantly  cheered  on  this  son  "Bob" 
in  his  college  work  by  manifestations  of 
watchful  interest,  as  the  following  tele- 
gram illustrates : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
October  11,  1863. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Your  letter  makes  us  a  little  uneasy  about 
your  health.  Telegraph  us  how  you  are.  If 
you  think  it  would  help  you,  make  us  a  visit. 

A.  Lincoln. 

January  11,  1864,  he  telegraphs:  "I  send 
you  draft  to-day.  How  are  you  now? 
Answer  by  telegraph  at  once." 

About  the  time  "mother"  was  recover- 
ing from  the  hurt  above  mentioned,  Lin- 
coln replied  to  a  request  of  a  Kentucky 
friend  of  hers  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  21, 1863. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Preston,  Lexington,  Ky. : 

Your  dispatch  to  Mrs.  L.  received  yesterday. 
She  is  not  well.  Owing  to  her  early  and  strong 
friendship  for  you  I  would  gladly  oblige  you, 
but  I  cannot  absolutely  do  it.  If  General  Boyle 
and  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  one  or  both,  in  their 
discretion  see  fit  to  give  you  the  passes,  this  is 
my  authority  to  them  for  doing  so. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  President's  characteristic  wariness 
is  here  disclosed,  making  somebody  on 
the  ground  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  who  would  know  the  merits  of  the 
request  for  passes,  responsible  for  their 
issuance. 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  on  the  evening 
of  his  renomination  Lincoln  gave  Mr. 
John  Hay  and  himself  a  serious  account 
of  having  seen  a  double  image  of  himself 
in  a  mirror  on  the  day  of  his  nomination 
at  Chicago,  exactly  alike,  except  one  Lin- 
coln was  paler  than  the  other.  While 
this  singular  vision  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  President, Mr. Noah  Brooks 
asserts  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  feared  it  was  an 
omen  that  her  husband  would  not  live 
through  his  second  term.  The  following 
telegram  will  confirm  the  conviction  that 
both   believed  somewhat   in  dreams   and 

omens: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  9,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Think  you  better  put  Tad's  pistol  away.  I 
had  an  ugly  dream  about  him. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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That  Tad's  pistol  was  immediately  "put 
away  "by  his  mother  is  almost  certain, 
for  I  find  at  a  later  date  these  significant 
despatches : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
October  16,  1863. 
Thomas  W.  Sweeney,  Continental  Hold,  Phila- 
delphia : 

Tad  is  teasing  me  to  have  you  forward  his 
pistol  to  binj.  A.  Lincoln. 

Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
October  16,  1863. 
Tlie  President  of  the  United  States: 

Love  to  Tad.     He  shall  have  it  to-morrow. 
Thomas  W.  Sweeney. 

The  following  shows  the  consideration 
which  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  21,  1862. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Continental  Hotel  : 

Do  uot  come  ou  the  night  train.  It  is  too 
cold.     Come  in  the  morning. 

A.  Lincoln. 

When  apart,  even  for  only  a  few  days, 
they  kept  each  other  constantly  well-in- 
formed of  the  situation, often, apparently, 
when  there  was  not  much  to  tell.  Many 
of  these  telegrams  are  missing,  but  a  good 
many  remain,  like  these: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  11,  1863. 
Airs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia  : 

Your  three  dispatches  received.  I  am  very 
Avell,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  and  Tad 
are  so.  A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  15,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

Tolerably  well.  Have  not  rode  out  much 
yet,  but  have  at  last  got  new  tires  on  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  perhaps  shall  ride  out  soon 
now.  A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 
June  16,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  yourself  wheth- 
er you  come  home.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  that  did  not  exist  when  you 
went  away.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of 
your  coming  home,  I  do  not  think  the  raid  into 
Pennsylvania  amounts  to  anything  at  all. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  last  despatch  has  a  particular  his- 
torical value  as  showing  the  feeling  of 
the  Washington  government  during  the 
early  stages  of  Lee's  northward  movement, 
as  well  as  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  movement,  which  mate- 
rialized into  a  powerful  invasion,  culmi- 
nating in  the  overthrow  of  the   Confed- 


erate army  at  Gettysburg  only  two  weeks 
after  Lincoln  penned  the  foregoing  tele- 
gram. 

Their  second  son,  Willie,  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  both 
the  parents,  and  seems  to  have  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  mother.  Mrs. 
Keckley  records  that  the  sight  of  the  dead 
lad's  face  threw  Mrs.  Lincoln  into  con- 
vulsions; she  could  not  afterwards  bear 
to  look  upon  her  son's  picture,  and  never 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room 
in  which  he  died.  She  became  a  sad, 
moody,  dejected  woman,  and  displayed 
an  almost  supernatural  dread  of  some 
impending  danger  to  her  husband  or  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
forebodings  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 
In  the  utterances  of  both,  after  Willie's 
death,  even  in  the  brief  telegrams  I  am 
quoting,  there  is  observed  an  undercurrent 
of  deep  anxiety  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Bob  and  Tad.  During  one  of  her  absences 
the  following  correspondence  by  telegraph 
occurred : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  21,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York : 
Tbe  air  is  so  clear  and  cold,  and  apparent- 
ly healthy,  that  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to 
come.  Nothing  very  particular,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  and  Tad.         A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  21,  1863. 
Edward  McManus,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Go  to  Col.  McCallum  and  ask  him  to  send 
the  green  car  on  to  Philadelphia  for  me,  and 
make  arrangements  for  a  special  car  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  Send  me  a  reply  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
September  22,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  : 
Did  you  receive  my  dispatch  of  yesterday  ? 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  did  not  correctly  understand 
me.  I  directed  her  to  tell  you  to  use  your  own 
pleasure  whether  to  stay  or  come;  and  I  did 
not  say  it  is  sickly  and  that  you  should  on  no 
account  come.  So  far  as  I  see  or  kuow,  it  was 
never  healthier,  and  I  really  wish  to  see  you. 
Answer  this  on  receipt.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  22,  1863. 
A.  Lincoln  : 

Your  telegram  received.  Did  you  not  re- 
ceive my  reply?  I  have  telegraphed  Col. 
McCallum  to  have  the  car  ready  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  Have  a  very  bad  cold, 
and  am  anxious  to  return  home,  as  you  may 
suppose.     Taddie  is  well. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  following  series  of  telegrams  is  of 
later  date : 
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New  York,  December  4,  1863. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  United  States  : 

Reached  here  last  evening;  very  tired  and 
severe  headache.  Hope  to  hear  yon  are  do- 
ing well.     Expect  a  telegraph  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  5,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Xew  York: 
All  doing  well.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 
A.  Lincoln  : 

Do  let  me  know  immediately  how  Taddie 
and  yourself  are.  I  will  he  home  hy  Tuesday 
without  fail ;  sooner  if  needed. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

To  this  despatch  the  President  replied 
on  the  same  day,  rasing  precisely  the  same 
words  as  those  in  his  despatch  of  the  day 
before — "'All  doing  well."  Evidently 
laboring  under  deep  anxiety,  and  not  re- 
ceiving this  reply  promptly,  the  wife  re- 
peated her  inquiry  to  the  major-domo  of 
the  White  House  in  the  following  impe- 
rious terms: 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 
Edward  McManus,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Let  me  know  immediately  exactly  how  Mr. 
Lincolu  and  Taddie  are. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Xew  York  : 
All   doing   well.      Tad   confidently   expects 
you  to-night.      When  will  you  come  ? 

A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  December  7,  1863. 
A.  Lincoln  : 

Will  leave  here  positively  at  8  a.m.  Tues- 
day morning.  Have  carriage  waiting  at  de- 
pot in  Washington  at  6  p.m.  Did  Tad  receive 
his  hook  ?     Please  answer. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Xew  York: 
Tad  has   received  his  book.     The   carriage 
shall  he  ready  at  6  p.m.  to-morrow. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  New  York 
— either  returning  from  the  North  or  go- 
ing— the  following  spring,  being  accom- 
panied by  Tad,  Mrs.  Lincoln  announced 
her  arrival  thus: 

New  York  City,  April  28,  1864. 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President  United  States  : 

We  reached  here  in  safety.  Hope  you  are 
well.  Please  send  me  by  mail  to-day  a  check 
for  $50,  directed  to  me,  care  Mr.  Warren  Le- 
land,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Tad  says  are 
the  goats  well  ?  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


The  President  sent  the  following  unique 
reply : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 
April  28,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  Xew  York: 
The    draft   will  go  to    you.      Tell  Tad   the 
goats  and  father  are  very  well — especially  the 
goats.  A.  Lincoln. 

There  are  scores  of  persons  still  living 
in  Washington  who  remember  distinctly 
this  pair  of  "White  House  goats."  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  Tad,  was  very  fond  of 
them.  On  warm  bright  days  the  father 
and  son  would  play  with  these  pets  in 
the  yard  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  To  Mrs. 
Keckley  the  President  one  day  said: 
"  Come  here  and  look  at  my  two  goats; 
see  how  they  sniff  the  clear  air  and  skip 
and  play  in  the  sunshine.  Whew,  what 
a  jump!"  as  one  of  them  made  a  lofty 
spring.  "He  feeds  on  my  bounty  and 
jumps  for  joy,"  continued  the  President; 
"Do  you  think  we  could  call  him  a 
bounty -jumper  ?  My  goat  is  far  above 
him,  the  man  who  enlists  into  the  ser- 
vice for  a  consideration,  and  deserts  the 
moment  he  receives  his  money,  but  to  re- 
peat the  play,  is  bad  enough.  See,  my 
pets  recognize  me"— as  the  two  goats  ad- 
vanced and  gazed  up  into  the  window, 
shaking  their  heads.  "There  they  go 
again.  What  jolly  fun !"  and  he  laughed 
outright  as  the  goats  went  skittering 
across  the  green. 

The  goats  certainly  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  place  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's affections,  for  in  the  following  tel- 
egram, later  the  same  year,  he  mentions 
them  again : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  8,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Vermont  : 

All  well,  including  Tad's  pony  and  the  goats. 
Mrs.  Col.  Dimmick  died  night  before  last.  Boh 
left  Sunday  afternoon.  Said  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  see  you.  A.  Lincoln. 

While  the  central  figure  in  the  White 
House  was  occasionally  indulging  in  such 
innocent  diversions,  he  was  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  vast  preparations  for 
the  spring  campaign  then  going  forward. 
The  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  the 
others  began  their  concerted  forward 
movement  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  about 
a  week  after  the  interchange  of  the  "  goat  " 
telegrams  quoted  above.  The  enemies  of 
the  Union,  by  sneers  at  Lincoln's  so-called 
"  buffoonery,"  endeavored  to  convince 
the  North  that  he  not  only  lacked  digni- 
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ty,  stability"  of  character,  and  capacity, 
but  bad  no  proper  appreciation  of  the 
trials  of  tbe  nation  nor  the  hardships  of 
the  soldiers.  Doubtless  many  good  peo- 
ple were  convinced  that  Lincoln  was  de- 
ficient in  feeling,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  never  was  a  day  when  he  did 
not  have  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Stoddard  relates  that  on  one  of 
Lincoln's  visits  to  the  theatre,  after  the 
audience  had  risen  and  cheered  him,  a 
harsh  voice  near  the  centre  aisle  croaked 
out:  '"He  hasn't  any  business  here! 
That's  all  he  cares  for  his  poor  soldiers!" 
Instantly  yells  of  "Put  him  out!"  re- 
sounded from  all  quarters.  The  ruffian, 
quickly  identified,  was  not  a  soldier  at 
all,  and  he  was  incontinently  hustled 
through  the  door  into  the  street  by  a 
party  of  real  soldiers,  amid  a  clang  of  pa- 
triotic music  opportunely  struck  up  by 
the  orchestra.  Lincoln  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  incident. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  army,  which  were  not  infrequent,  the 
President  sent  his  wife  the  following: 

Execdtite  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  24,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass. : 

All  well  and  very  warm.  Tad  and  I  Lave 
been  to  General  Grant's  army.  Returned  yes- 
terday safe  and  sound.  A.  Lincoln. 

Some  two  months  later  there  was  anoth- 
er short  but  significant  despatch,  showing 
in  what  affectionate  regard  Lincoln  held 
Tad,  and  indeed  his  entire  family: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
August  31,  1864. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Vt.  : 

All  reasonably  well.  Bob  is  not  bere  yet. 
How  is  dear  Tad  ?  A.  Lincoln. 

These  fugitive  despatches,  found  among 
the  official  records  of  the  war,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  other  drift  of  that  pro- 
lific period,  were  probably  only  frag- 
ments of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  the  Lincolns  during  frequent  absences 
from  the  capital,  and  while  the  elder  son, 
Bob,  was  at  Harvard.  The  great  respon- 
sibilities entailed  upon  him  by  the  war 
made  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  the 
lent  himself  to  be  absent,  except  to 
go  to  the  front. 

There  is  :>  final  series  of  these  telegrams, 
partly  social  and  partly  official,  interest- 
ing as  bearing  upon  Lincoln's  domestic 
relations,  besides  having  great  historical 
value  in  connection  with  the  closing 
events  of  the  war  and  of  his  own  great 


career.      They  tell  their  own  story,  with- 
out much  comment  or  explanation: 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  20,  1865,  10  a.m. 
His    Excellency    A.   Lincoln,  President    of   the 
United  States  : 

Can  you  not  visit  City  Point  for  a  day  or 
two  1     I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and 
I  think  tbe  rest  would  do  you  good. 
Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.  Gen. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  20,  1865,  6  p.m. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Va.  : 

Your  kind  invitation  received.  Had  already 
thought  of  going  immediately  after  the  next 
rain.  Will  go  sooner,  if  auy  reason  for  it. 
Mrs.  L.  and  a  few  others  will  probably  accom- 
pany me.  Will  notify  you  cf  exact  time,  once 
it  shall  be  fixed  upon.  A.  Lincoln. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  21,  1865. 
His  Excellency   A.  Lincoln,  President    of    the 
United  States  : 
General  Grant  would  like  to  see  you,  and  I 
shall   be   in  Washington  to-morrow  morning 
with  this  vessel  (the  Bat),  in  which  you  can 
leave  in  the  afternoon.    She  is  a  regular  armed 
man-of-war  and  the  fastest  on  the  river.     I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  use  her. 
G.  V.  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  is  indicative  of  some  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  official  family, 
for  the  President's  personal  safety  during 
his  journeys  to  and  fro  between  the  White 
House  and  the  army.  A  still  later  one 
from  Secretary  Stanton  shows  more  plain- 
ly the  same  anxious  solicitude.  The  same 
day  the  President  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  Bob,  who  had  meantime  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  become  a  volunteer 
officer  on  General  Grant's  staff: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
March  21,  1865. 
Captain  Bobert  T.  Lincoln,  City  Point,  Va.  : 

We  now  think  of  starting  to  you  about 
1  p.m.,  Thursday.     Don't  make  public. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  telegram  announced  the  last  his- 
toric visit  he  paid  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Tad  accom- 
panied him.  At  City  Point,  for  the  last 
time,  the  whole  family  were  united.  The 
entire  correspondence  leaves  an  impres- 
sion that  this  visit  was  a  concerted  one 
between  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Grant,  and 
perhaps  others,  to  temporarily  relieve  the 
President  from  the  strain  at  Washington. 
Of  course  they  all  knew  that  the  final 
movements  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion were  impending,  and  perhaps  Gen- 
eral Grant  really  wished  for  a  personal 
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consultation  with  him.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, too,  that  Lincoln's  presence  was  ex- 
pected to  have  an  encouraging  effect  upon 
the  ai'niy.  Exactly  a  week  later  the  Pre- 
sident telegraphed  to  the  'Secretary  of 
War: 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  30,  1865,  7.30  p.m. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

I  begin  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  at  borne, 
aud  yet  I  dislike  to  leave  without  seeing  near- 
er to  the  end  of  General  Grant's  present  move- 
ment. He  has  now  been  out  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  although  he  has  not  been  divert- 
ed from  his  programme,  no  considerable  effect 
has  yet  been  produced,  so  far  as  we  know 
here.  ...  A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  following  mem- 
orable reply  next  morning: 

War  Department,  Washington, 

March  31,  1865,  9.30  a.m. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

I  hope  you  will  stay  to  see  it  out,  or  for  a 
few  days  at  least.  I  have  strong  faith  that 
your  presence  will  have  great  influence  in  in- 
ducing exertions  that  will  bring  Richmond; 
compared  to  that,  no  other  duty  can  weigh  a 
feather.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  done 
here  but  petty  private  ends  that  you  should 
not  be  annoyed  with.  A  pause  by  the  army 
now  would  do  harm  ;  if  you  are  on  the  ground 
there  will  be  no  pause.  All  well  here. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

City  Point,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  1  p.m. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

....  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  started  home,  and  I 
will  thank  you  to  see  that  our  coachman  is  at 
the  arsenal  wharf  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, there  to  wait  until  she  arrives. 

A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  2,  1865,  11  a.m. 
Tlie  President,  City  Point: 

Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  safely  this  morning. 
General  Augur's  headquarters  were  burned  up 
last  night ;  whether  the  fire  was  caused  by 
negligence  or  design  is  unknown.  I  congratu- 
late you  and  General  Grant  upon  the  prospect 
of  great  success.  Every  one  is  eager  for  news. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  despatch 
had  reference  to  Sheridan's  victory  at 
Five  Forks  the  day  before,  which  presaged 
the  fall  of  Petersburg. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  left  him, 
the  President  promptly  resumed  his  habit 
of  keeping  her  duly  informed  of  passing 
events,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
despatches : 
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City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865,  8.30  a.m. 
Mrs.  A.  Lincoln,  Executive  Mansion  : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that 
General  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  had  captured  three  brigades  of 
infantry,  a  train  of  wagons,  and  several  bat- 
teries, prisoners  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand. This  morning  General  Grant  having 
ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line  tele- 
graphs as  follows  [Grant's  despatch  omitted]. 

Robert  yesterday  wrote  a  little  cheerful 
note  to  Captain  Penrose,  which  is  all  he  has 
heard  of  him  since  you  left.         A.  Lincoln. 

Robert  had  gone  to  the  front  with  Gen- 
eral Grant.  The  second  despatch  shows 
that  his  mother  had  left  Tad  with  the 
President,  and  the  little  chap  entered 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  with  his  father : 

City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  : 

At  4.30  p.m.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs 
me  that  he  has  Petersburg  completely  envel- 
oped from  river  below  to  river  above,  aud  has 
captured,  since  he  started  last  Wednesday, 
about  12,000  prisoners  and  50  guns.  He  sug- 
gests that  I  shall  go  out  aud  see  him  in  the 
morning,  which  I  think  I  will  do.  Tad  and  I 
are  hoth  well,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  and 
your  party  here  at  the  time  you  name. 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  record  should  be 
closed  with  the  War  Secretary's  answer 
to  a  telegram  from  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  his 
intention  to  visit  the  place.  Was  Mr. 
Stanton  already  dreading  some  such  ter- 
rible catastrophe  as  happened  to  his  chief 
only  twelve  days  later? 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  3,  1865,  10.30  a.m. 
The  President  : 

I  congratulate  you  and  the  nation  on  the 
glorious  news  in  your  telegram  just  received. 
Allow  me  respectfully  to  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  you  ought  to  expose  the  nation  to 
the  consequence  of  any  disaster  to  yourself  in 
the  pui'snit  of  a  treacherous  aud  dangerous 
enemy  like  the  rebel  army.  If  it  was  a  ques- 
tion concerning  yourself  only  I  should  not  pre- 
sume to  say  a  word.  Commanding  generals 
are  in  the  line  of  their  duty  in  running  such 
risks;  but  is  the  political  head  of  a  nation  in 
the  same  condition  ? 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  world  knows  what  occurred  sub- 
sequently. After  visiting  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  which  had  fallen  under 
Grant's  blows,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
speedy  destruction  of  Lee's  army,  the 
President  returned  to  Washington.  Ten 
days  afterward  he  was  foully  assassinated. 
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voyage  of  several  of  them  have  given  that  description  of 
him.  He  did  one  day's  work,  acting  as  clerk 
of  a  local  election,  a  lettered  loafer  being  pretty 
E  have  anticipated  a  score    sure  of  employment  on  such  an  occasion. t  He 

of  years  in  speaking 

of  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
lations to  his  family. 

1 1  was  in  August  of 

the  year  1831   that 

he    finally    left    his 

father's     roof,     and 


swung  out  for  himself  into  the  current  of 
the  world  to  make  his  fortune  in  his  own 
way.  He  went  down  to  New  Salem  again 
to  assist  Offutt  in  the  business  that  lively 
speculator  thought  of  establishing  there. 
He  was  more  punctual  than  either  his 
employer  or  the  merchandise,  and  met 
with  the  usual  reward  of  punctuality  in 
being  forced  to  waste  his  time  in  wait- 
ing for  the  tardy  ones.  He  seemed  to 
the  New  Salem  people  to  be  "loafing"; 


t  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Bell  writes  of  this  incident: 
'•  My  father,  Menton  Graham,  was  on  that  day, 
as  usual,  appointed  to  be  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Xamee,  who  was  to  be  the  other,  was  sick  and 
failed  to  come.  They  were  looking  around  for 
a  man  to  fill  his  place  when  my  father  noticed 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked  if  he  could  write.  He  an- 
swered that  '  he  could  make  a  few  rabbit  tracks. ' ' ' 
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also  piloted  a  boat  down  the  Sangamon  for 
one  Dr.  Nelson,  who  had  had  enough  of  New 
Salem  and  wanted  to  go  to  Texas.  This  was 
probably  a  task  not  requiring  much  pilot-craft, 
as  the  river  was  much  swollen,  and  navigators 
had  in  most  places  two  or  three  miles  of  chan- 
nel to  count  upon.    But  Offutt  and  his  goods 


He  said  that  Abe  knew  more  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States;  and  he  was  certainly 
not  warranted  in  making  such  an  assertion, 
as  his  own  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
science  in  America  could  not  have  been  ex- 
haustive. He  also  said  that  Abe  could  beat 
any  man  in  the  county  running,  jumping,  or 
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arrived  at  last,  and  Lincoln  and  he  got  them 
immediately  into  position,  and  opened  their 
doors  to  what  commerce  could  be  found  in 
New  Salem.  There  was  clearly  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  volatile  mind  of  Mr.  Offutt,  for 
he  soon  bought  Cameron's  mill  at  the  historic 
dam,  and  made  Abraham  superintendent  also 
of  that  branch  of  the  business. 

It  is  to  be  surmised  that  Offutt  never  in- 
spired his  neighbors  and  customers  with  any 
deep  regard  for  his  solidity  of  character.  One 
of  them  says  of  him,  with  injurious  pleonasm, 
that  he  "  talked  too  much  with  his  mouth.'' 
A  natural  consequence  of  his  excessive  fluency 
was  soon  to  be  made  disagreeably  evident  to 
his  clerk.  He  admired  Abraham  beyond 
measure,  and  praised  him  beyond  prudence. 


"  wrastling."  This  proposition,  being  less  ab- 
stract in  its  nature,  was  more  readily  grasped 
by  the  local  mind,  and  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

Public  opinion  at  New  Salem  was  formed 
by  a  crowd  of  ruffianly  young  fellows  who 
were  called  the  "  Clary's  Grove  Boys."  Once 
or  twice  a  week  they  descended  upon  the  vil- 
lage and  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  fighting, 
and  brutal  horse-play.  If  a  stranger  appeared 
in  the  place,  he  was  likely  to  suffer  a  rude  in- 
itiation into  the  social  life  of  New  Salem  at 
the  hands  of  these  jovial  savages.  Sometimes 
he  was  nailed  up  in  a  hogshead  and  rolled 
down  hill ;  sometimes  he  was  insulted  into  a 
fight  and  then  mauled  black  and  blue  ;  for  de- 
spite their  pretensions  to  chivalry  they  had  no 
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scruples  about  fair  play  or  any  such  supersti- 
tions of  civilization.  At  first  they  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  molest  young  Lincoln.  His  ap- 
pearance did  not  invite  insolence ;  his  reputa- 
tion for  strength  and  activity  was  a  greater 
protection  to  him  than  his  inoffensive  good- 
nature. But  the  loud  admiration  of  Offutt  gave 
them  umbrage.  It  led  to  dispute,  contradic- 
tions, and  finally  to  a  formal  banter  to  a  wrest- 
ling-match. Lincoln  was  greatly  averse  to  all 
this  "  wooling  and  pulling,"  as  he  called  it.  But 
Offutt's  indiscretion  had  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  show  his  mettle.  Jack  Armstrong,  the 
leading  bully  of  the  gang,  was  selected  to 


from  any  he  had  heretofore  engaged  with. 
Seeing  he  could  not  manage  the  tall  stranger, 
his  friends  swarmed  in,  and  by  kicking  and 
tripping  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  Lincoln 
down.  At  this,  as  has  been  said  of  another 
hero,  "  the  spirit  of  Odin  entered  into  him," 
and  putting  forth  his  whole  strength,  he  held 
the  pride  of  Clary's  Grove  in  his  arms  like  a 
child,  and  almost  choked  the  exuberant  life 
out  of  him.  For  a  moment  a  general  fight 
seemed  inevitable  ;  but  Lincoln,  standing  un- 
dismayed with  his  back  to  the  wall,  looked  so 
formidable  in  his  defiance  that  an  honest  ad- 
miration took  the  place  of  momentary  fury, 
and  his  initiation  was  over.  As  to  Armstrong, 
he  was  Lincoln's  friend  and  sworn  brother  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  larynx, 
and  the  bond  thus  strangely  created  lasted 
through  life.  Lincoln  had  no  further  occasion 
to  fight  his  own  battle  while  Armstrong  was 
there  to  act  as  his  champion.  The  two  friends, 
although  so  widely  different,  were  helpful  to 
each  other  afterwards  in  many  ways,  and 
Lincoln  made  ample  amends  for  the  liberty 
his  hands  had  taken  with  Jack's  throat,  by 
saving,  in  a  memorable  trial,  his  son's  neck 
from  the  halter. 

This  incident,  trivial  and  vulgar  as  it  may 
seem,  was  of  great  importance  in  Lincoln's 
life.  His  behavior  in  this  ignoble  scuffle  did 
the  work  of  years  for  him,  in  giving  him  the 
position  he  required  in  the  community  where 
his  lot  was  cast.  He  became  from  that  mo- 
ment, in  a  certain  sense,  a  personage,  with  a 
name  and  standing  of  his  own.  The  verdict  of 
Clary's  Grove  was  unanimous  that  he  was 
"  the  cleverest  fellow  that  had  ever  broke  into 
the  settlement."  He  did  not  have  to  be  con- 
stantly scuffling  to  guard  his  self-respect,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  gained  the  good-will  of 
the  better  sort  by  his  evident  peaceableness 
and  integrity. 

He  made  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  clerk 
for  Mr.  Offutt,  though  his 
downright  honesty  must 
have  seemed  occasionally 
as  eccentric  in  that  position 
as  afterwards  it  did  to  his 


throw  him,  and    expected    an    easy  victory. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  in  different  hands 
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associates  at  the  bar.  Dr.  Holland  has  pre- 
served one  or  two  incidents  of  this  kind, 
which  have  their  value.  Once,  after  he  had 
sold  a  woman  a  little  bill  of  goods  and 
received  the  money,  he  found  on  looking 
over  the  account  again  that  she  had  given  him 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  too  much.  The  money 
burned  in  his  hands  until  he  locked  the  shop 
and  started  on  a  walk  of  several  miles  in  the 
night  to  make  restitution  before  he  slept.  On 
another  occasion,  after  weighing  and  deliver- 
ing a  pound  of  tea,  he  found  a  small  weight 
on  the  scales.  He  immediately  weighed  out 
the  quantity  of  tea  of  which  he  had  innocently 
defrauded  his  customer  and  went  in  search 
of  her,  his  sensitive  conscience  not  permitting 
any  delay.  To  show  that  the  young  merchant 
was  not  too  good  for  this  world,  the  same 
writer  gives  an  incident  of  his  shop-keeping 
experience  of  a  different  character.  A  rural 
bully  having  made  himself  especially  offensive 
one  day,  when  women  were  present,  by  loud 
profanity,  Lincoln  requested  him  to  be  silent. 
This  was  of  course  a  cause  of  war,  and  the 
young  clerk  was  forced  to  follow  the  incensed 
ruffian  into  the  street,  where  the  combat  was 
of  short  duration.  Lincoln  threw  him  at  once 
to  the  ground,  and  gathering  a  handful  of  the 
dog-fennel  with  which  the  roadside  was  plenti- 
fully bordered,  he  rubbed  the  ruffian's  face 
and  eyes  with  it  until  he  howled  for  mercy. 
He  did  not  howl  in  vain,  for  the  placable 
giant,  when  his  discipline  was  finished,  brought 
water  to  bathe  the  culprit's  smarting  face,  and 
doubtless  improved  the  occasion  with  quaint 
admonition. 

A  few  passages  at  arms  of  this  sort  gave 
Abraham  a  redoubtable  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  the  principal  use  he  made 
of  his  strength  and  his  prestige  was  in  the 
capacity  of  peacemaker,  an  office  which  soon 
devolved  upon  him  by  general  consent. 
Whenever  old  feuds  blossomed  into  fights  by 
Offutt's  door,  or  the  chivalry  of  Clary's  Grove 
attempted  in  its  energetic  way  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  some  stranger,  or  a  canine 
duel  spread  contagion  of  battle  among  the 
masters  of  the  beasts,  Lincoln  usually  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  with  a  judicious 
mixture  of  force  and  reason  and  invincible 
good-nature  restored  peace. 

While  working  with  Offutt  his  mind  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  English  grammar. 
From  what  he  had  heard  of  it  he  thought  it  a 
matter  within  his  grasp,  if  he  could  once  fall 
in  with  the  requisite  machinery.  Consulting 
with  Menton  *  Graham,  the  schoolmaster,  in 

*  This  name  has  been  always  written  in  Illinois 
"  Minter,"  but  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graham's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bell,  says  that  her  father's  name  is  as  given  in  the 
text. 


regard  to  it,  and  learning  the  whereabouts  of  a 
vagrant  "  Kirkham's  Grammar,"  he  set  off  at 
once  and  soon  returned  from  a  walk  of  a  dozen 
miles  with  the  coveted  prize.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  new  study  with  that  peculiar  in- 
tensity of  application  which  always  remained 
his  most  valuable  faculty,  and  soon  knew  all 
that  can  be  known  about  it  from  rules.  He 
seemed  surprised,  as  others  have  been,  at  the 
meager  dimensions  of  the  science  he  had  ac- 
quired and  the  ease  with  which  it  yielded  all 
there  was  of  it  to  the  student.  But  it  seemed 
no  slight  achievement  to  the  New  Salemites, 
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and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  impression 
prevalent  of  his  learning. 

His  name  is  prominently  connected  with 
an  event  which  just  at  this  time  caused  an  ex- 
citement and  interest  in  Salem  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  faith 
of  most  of  the  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  River  that  it  was  a  navigable  stream, 
and  the  local  politicians  found  that  they  could 
in  no  way  more  easily  hit  the  fancy  of  their 
hearers  than  by  discussing  this  assumed  fact, 
and  the  logical  corollary  derived  from  it,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  or  the  nation  to 
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clear  out  the  snags  and  give  free  course  to  the 
commer"^-  \vhi>h  was  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  po^r  a,  Vg  this  natural  highway.  At 
last  one  Captairf  Vincent  Bogue,  of  Spring- 
field, de*-(fi&ined  to  show  that  the  thing  could 
be  done  by  doing  it.  The  first  promise  of  the 
great  enterprise  appears  in  the  "  Sangamon 
Journal  "of  January  26,  1832,  in  a  letter  from 
the  Captain,  at  Cincinnati,  saying  he  would 
ascend  the  Sangamon  by  steam  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice.  He  asked  that  he  might  be 
met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  ten  or  twelve 
men,  having  axes  with  long  handles,  to  cut 
away  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees 
on  the  banks.  From  this  moment  there  was 
great  excitement, —  public  meetings,  appoint- 
ment of  committees,  appeals  for  subscriptions, 
and  a  scattering  fire  of  advertisements  of 
goods  and  freight  to  be  bargained  for, —  which 
sustained  the  prevailing  interest.  It  was  a 
day  of  hope  and  promise  when  the  advertise- 
ment reached  Springfield  from  Cincinnati  that 
"  the  splendid  upper-cabin  steamer  Talisman  " 
would  positively  start  for  the  Sangamon  on  a 
given  day.  As  the  paper  containing  this  joy- 
ous intelligence  also  complained  that  no  mail 
had  r.-.H  hed  Springfield  from  the  east  for  three 
weeks,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  desire  for 
more  rapid  and  regular  communications.  From 
week  to  week  the  progress  of  the  Talisman,  im- 
peded by  bad  weather  and  floating  ice,  was 
faithfully  recorded,  until  at  last  the  party  with 
long-handled  axe-,  went  flown  to  Beardstown 
to  welcome  her.    It  is  needless  to  state  that 


Lincoln  was  one  of  the  party.  His  standing 
as  a  scientific  citizen  of  New  Salem  would 
have  been  enough  to  insure  his  selection  even 
if  he  had  not  been  known  as  a  bold  navigator. 
He  piloted  the  Talisman  safely  through  the 
windings  of  the  Sangamon,  and  Springfield 
gave  itself  up  to  extravagant  gayety  on  the 
event  that  proved  she  "  could  no  longer 
be  considered  an  inland  town."  Captain 
Bogue  announced  "  fresh  and  seasonable 
goods  just  received  per  steamboat  Talisman," 
and  the  local  poets  illuminated  the  columns 
of  the  "Journal"  with  odes  on  her  advent.  The 
joy  was  short-lived.  The  Talisman  met  the 
natural  fate  of  steamboats  a  few  months  later, 
being  burned  at  the  St.  Louis  wharf.  Neither 
State  nor  nation  has  ever  removed  the  snags 
from  the  Sangamon,  and  no  subsequent  navi- 
gator of  its  waters  has  been  found  to  eclipse 
the  fame  of  those  earliest  ones. 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 

A  new  period  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  begins 
with  the  summer  of  1832.  He  then  obtained 
his  first  public  recognition,  and  entered  upon 
the  course  of  life  which  was  to  lead  him  to  a 
position  of  prominence  and  great  usefulness. 

The  business  of  Offutt  had  gone  to  pieces, 
and  his  clerk  was  out  of  employment,  when 
Governor  Reynolds  issued  his  call  for  volun- 
teers to  move  the  tribe  of  Black  Hawk  across 
the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  the  raids 
of  the  old  Sac  chieftain  upon  that  portion  of 
his  patrimony  which  he  had  ceded  to  the 
United  States  had  kept  the  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rock  Island  in  terror,  and 
menaced  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  In  the 
spring  of  1831  he  came  over  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river  with  a  considerable  band  of  war- 
riors, having  been  encouraged  by  secret  prom- 
ises of  cooperation  from  several  other  tribes. 
These  failed  him,  however,  when  the  time  of 
trial  arrived,  and  an  improvised  force  of  State 
volunteers,  assisted  by  General  Gaines  and  his 
detachment,  had  little  difficulty  in  compelling 
the  Indians  to  recross  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  treaty  on  the  30th  of  June 
by  which  the  former  treaties  were  ratified  and 
Black  Hawk  and  his  leading  warriors  bound 
themselves  never  again  to  set  foot  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  without  express  permission 
from  the  President  or  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

But  Black  Hawk  was  too  old  a  savage  to 
learn  respect  for  treaties  or  resignation  under 
fancied  wrongs.  He  was  already  approaching 
the  allotted  term  of  life.  He  had  been  king 
of  his  nation  for  more  than  forty  years.  He 
had  scalped  his  first  enemy  when  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  having  painted  on  his 
blanket  the  blood-red  hand  which  marked  his 
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nobility  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Peace  under 
any  circumstances  would  doubtless  have  been 
irksome  to  him,  but  a  peace  which  forbade 
him  free  access  to  his  own  hunting-grounds 
and  to  the  graves  of  his  fathers  was  more 
than  he  could  now  school  himself  to  endure. 
He  had  come  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
foully  wronged  by  the  treaty  which  was  his 
own  act ;  he  had  even  convinced  himself  that 
"  land  cannot  be  sold,"*  a  proposition  in  po- 
litical economy  which  our  modern  socialists 
would  be  puzzled  to  accept  or  confute.  Be- 
sides this,  the  tenderest  feelings  of  his  heart 
were  outraged  by  this  exclusion  from  his 
former  domain.  He  had  never  passed  a  year 
since  the  death  of  his  daughter  without  mak- 

*  Governor  Reynolds's  "  Life  and  Times,"  p.  ^25. 


ing  a  pilgrimage  to  her  grave  at  Oquawka 
and  spending  hours  in  mystic  ceremonies  and 
contemplation. t  He  was  himself  prophet  as 
well  as  king,  and  had  doubtless  his  share  of 
mania,  which  is  the  strength  of  prophets.  The 
promptings  of  his  own  broken  heart  readily 
seemed  to  him  the  whisperings  of  attendant 
spirits  ;  and  day  by  day  these  unseen  incite- 
ments increased  around  him,  until  they  could 
not  be  resisted  even  if  death  stood  in  the  way. 
He  made  his  combinations  during  the  win- 
ter, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  loyal  attitude 
of  Keokuk,  he  could  have  brought  the  entire 
nation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  the  war-path. 
As  it  was,  the  flower  of  the  young  men  came 
with  him  when,  with  the  opening  spring,  he 

t  Ford's  "  History  of  Illinois,"  ]>.  no. 
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Engrave  i  by  T.  Johnson,  after  a  fiortrait  by  Charles  B.  King. 


From  McKenney  and  Hall's  "  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America.' 


BLACK     HAWK. 


crossed  the  river  once  more.  He  came  this 
time,  he  said,  "  to  plant  corn,"  but  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
land  he  marched  up  the  Rock  River,  expect- 
ing to  be  joined  by  the  Winnebagoes  and 
Pottawatomies.  But  the  time  was  past  for 
honorable  alliances  among  the  Indians.  His 
oath-bound  confederates  gave  him  little  as- 


sistance, and  soon  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
stronger  party. 

This  movement  excited  general  alarm  in 
the  State.  General  Atkinson,  commandingthe 
United  States  troops,  sent  a  formal  summons 
to  Black  Hawk  to  return ;  but  the  old  chief 
was  already  well  on  his  way  to  the  lodge  of 
his  friend,  the  prophet  Wabokishick,  at  Proph- 
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etstown,  and  treated  the  summons  with 
contemptuous  defiance.  The  Governor  im- 
mediately called  for  volunteers,  and  was  him- 
self astonished  at  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
call  was  answered.  Among  those  who  enlisted 
at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  equally  to  his  surprise  and  delight 
he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company.  The 
volunteer  organizations  of  those  days  were 
conducted  on  purely  democratic  principles. 
The  company  assembled  on  the  green,  an 
election  was  suggested,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  men  walked  over  to  where  Lincoln  was 
standing;  most  of  the  small  remainder  joined 
themselves  to  one  Kirkpatrick,  a  man  of 
some  substance  and  standing  from  Spring 
Creek.  We  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
it,  that  no  subsequent  success  ever  gave  him 
such  unmixed  pleasure  as  this  earliest  distinc- 
tion. It  was  a  sincere,  unsought  tribute  of  his 
equals  to  those  physical  and  moral  qualities 
which  made  him  the  best  man  of  his  hundred, 
and  as  such  was  accepted  and  prized. 

At  the  Beardstown  rendezvous,  Captain 
Lincoln's  company  was  attached  to  Colonel 
Samuel  Thompson's  regiment,  the  Fourth 
Illinois,  which  was  organized  at  Richland, 
Sangamon  County,  on  the  21st  of  April,  and 
moved  on  the  27  th,  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand under  General  Whiteside,  for  Yellow 
Banks,  where  the  boats  with  provisions  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  them.  It  was  arduous 
marching.  There  were  no  roads  and  no 
bridges,  and  the  day's  work  included  a  great 
deal  of  labor.  The  third  day  out  they  came 
to  the  Henderson  River,  a  stream  some  fifty 
yards  wide,  swift  and  swollen  with  the  spring 
thaws,  with  high  and  steep  banks.  To  most 
armies  this  would  have  seemed  a  serious  ob- 
stacle, but  these  backwoodsmen  swarmed  to 
the  work  like  beavers,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours*  the  river  was  crossed  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  or  two  horses  and  wagons.  When 
they  came  to  Yellow  Banks,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  provision-boats  had  not  arrived,  and 
for  three  days  they  waited  there  literally  with- 
out food ;  very  uncomfortable  days  for  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition, and  was  forced  to  hear  the  outspoken 
comments  of  two  thousand  hungry  men  on 
his  supposed  inefficiency.  But  on  the  6th  of 
May  the  William  Wallace  arrived,  and  "this 
sight,"  says  the  Governor  with  characteristic 
sincerity,  "  was,  I  presume,  the  most  interest- 
ing I  ever  beheld."  From  there  they  marched 
to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and  thence  Gen- 
eral Whiteside  proceeded  with  his  volunteers 
up  the  river  some  ninety  miles  to  Dixon, 
where  they  halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Atkinson  with    the   regular   troops  and 

*  Reynolds's  "Life  and  Times,"  p.  356. 
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provisions.  There  they  found  two  battalions 
of  fresh  horsemen,  under  Majors  Stillman  and 
Bailey,  who  had  as  yet  seen  no  service  and 
were  eager  for  the  fray.  Whiteside's  men 
were  tired  with  their  forced  march,  and  be- 
sides, in  their  ardor  to  get  forward,  they  had 
thrown  away  a  good  part  of  their  provisions 
and  left  their  baggage  behind.  It  pleased  the 
Governor,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  prayers 
of  Stillman's  braves,  and  he  gave  them  orders 
to  "proceed  to  the  head  of  Old  Man's  Creek, 
where  it  was  supposed  there  were  some  hostile 
Indians,  and  coerce  them  into  submission." 
"  I  thought,"  says  the  Governor  in  his  mem- 
oirs, "  they  might  discover  the  enemy." 

The  supposition  was  certainly  well  founded. 
They  rode  merrily  away,  came  to  Old  Man's 
Creek,  thereafter  to  be  called  Stillman's  Run, 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  By  the  failing 
light  a  small  party  of  Indians  was  discovered 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  a  mile  away,  and  a 
few  courageous  genriemen  hurriedly  saddled 
their  horses,  and,  without  orders,  rode  after 
them.  The  Indians  retreated,  but  were  soon 
overtaken,  and  two  or  three  of  them  killed. 
The  volunteers  were  now  strung  along  a  half 
mile  of  hill  and  valley,  with  no  more  order  or 
care  than  if  they  had  been  chasing  rabbits. 
Black  Hawk,  who  had  been  at  supper  when 
the  running  fight  began,  hastily  gathered  a 
handful  of  warriors  and  attacked  the  scattered 
whites.  The  onset  of  the  savages  acted  like  an 
icy  bath  on  the  red-hot  valor  of  the  volunteers ; 
they  turned  and  ran  for  their  lives,  stampeding 
the  camp  as  they  fled.  There  was  very  little 
resistance  — so  little  that  Black  Hawk,  fearing 
a  ruse,  tried  to  recall  his  warriors  from  the  pur- 
suit, but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  could 
not  enforce  his  orders.  The  Indians  killed  all 
they  caught  up  with  ;  but  the  volunteers  had 
the  fleeter  horses,  and  only  eleven  were  over- 
taken. The  rest  reached  Dixon  by  twos  and 
threes,  rested  all  night,  and  took  courage.  Gen- 
eral Whiteside  marched  out  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  the  next  morning,  but  the  Indians 
were  gone.  They  had  broken  up  into  small 
parties,  and  for  several  days  they  reaped  the 
bloody  fruit  of  their  victory  in  the  massacre  of 
the  peaceful  settlements  in  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. 

The  time  of  enlistment  of  the  volunteers 
had  now  come  to  an  end,  and  the  men,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  glory  or  profit,  and  weary  of 
the  work  and  the  hunger  which  were  the  only 
certain  incidents  of  the  campaign,  refused  in 
great  part  to  continue  in  service.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Captain  Lincoln 
was  not  one  of  these  homesick  soldiers.  Not 
even  the  trammels  of  rank,  which  are  usually 
so  strong  among  the  trailers  of  the  saber,  could 
restrain  him  from  what  he  considered  his  sim- 
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I  CERTIFY,  That      <*tZ&&s~<-?  ^T     l7&U*±<s^  volunteered  and  served 

<£<V  OZ*'     /&?<  t^eZZlZL-  ,n  the  Company  of  Mounted  Volunteers  under  my 

command,  in  the  Regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Samuel  M.  Thompson,  in  the  Brigade  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  S.  Whiteside  and  H.  Atkinson,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Commander-in-^hief  of  the  Militia  of  the  State,  for  the  protection  of  the  North  Western  Frontier 
against  an  Invasion  of  the  British  Band  of  Sac  and  other  tribes  of  Indians, — that  he  was  enrolled  on  the 
J£/  day  of  ^J(£fest-<jC  1832,  and  was  HONORABLY  DISCHARGED  on  the 
day  of       >^^<-c. 


/ 


thereafter,  having  served 


4T<x*^/ 


GiveD  under  my  hand,  this 


t^jiJa^Cjut^'-  &&&-    j  qo'o 


e#<£*_  '*>* 


A    SOLDIER'S    DISCHARGE    FROM    THE    BLACK    HAWK    WAR,    SIGNED    BY    A.    LINCOLN,    CAPTAIN. 
(IN    POSSESSION    OF    O.    H.    OLDROYD,    ESQ.,    SPRINGFIELD,    ILLINOIS.) 


pie  duty.  As  soon  as  he  was  mustered  out  of 
his  captaincy,  he  reenlisted  on  the  same  day, 
May  27,  as  a  private  soldier.  Several  other  offi- 
cers did  the  same,  among  them  General  White- 
side and  Major  Stuart.  Lincoln  became  a 
member  of  Captain  Elijah  Iles's  company  of 
mounted  volunteers,  sometimes  called  the 
"Independent  Spy  Battalion,"  an  organization 
unique  of  its  kind,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  one  of  its  troopers.  It  was  not, 
says  Mr.  George  W.  Harrison,  "under the  con- 
trol of  any  regiment  or  brigade,  but  received 
orders  directly  from  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  always,  when  with  the  army,  camped 
within  the  lines,  and  had  many  other  privi- 
leges, such  as  having  no  camp  duties  to  per- 
form and  drawing  rations  as  much  and  as  often 
as  we  pleased,"  which  would  seem  to  liken  this 
battalion  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  fabled 
"  regiment  of  brigadiers."  With  this  elite  corps 
Lincoln  served  through  his  second  enlistment, 
though  it  was  not  his  fortune  to  take  part  in 
either  of  the  two  engagements  in  which  Gen- 
eral Henry  broke  and  destroyed  forever  the 
power  of  Black  Hawk  and  the  British  band  of 
Sacs  and  Foxes  at  the  Wisconsin  Bluffs  and 
the  Bad  Axe. 

After  Lincoln  was  relieved  of  the  weight 
of  dignity  involved  in  his  captaincy,  the  war 
became  a  sort  of  holiday,  and  the  tall  private 
from  New  Salem  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  any 
one.  He  entered  with  great  zest  into  the  ath- 
letic sports  with  which  soldiers  love  to  beguile 


the  tedium  of  camp.  He  was  admitted  to  be 
the  strongest  man  in  the  army,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  best  wrestler.  Indeed  his  friends 
never  admitted  the  exception,  and  severely 
blamed  Lincoln  for  confessing  himself  defeated 
on  the  occasion  when  he  met  the  redoubtable 
Thompson,  and  the  two  fell  together  on  the 
turf.  His  popularity  increased  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  those 
of  his  comrades  who  still  survive  always  speak 
with  hearty  and  affectionate  praise  of  his 
character  and  conduct  in  those  rough  yet 
pleasantly  remembered  days. 

The  Spy  Battalion  formed  no  part  of  Gen- 
eral Henry's  forces  when,  by  a  disobedience 
of  orders  as  prudent  as  it  was  audacious,  he 
started  with  his  slender  force  on  the  fresh  trail 
which  he  was  sure  would  lead  him  to  Black 
Hawk's  camp.  He  found  and  struck  the  en- 
emy at  bay  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  signal  defeat.  The  broken  remnant  of 
Black  Hawk's  power  then  fled  for  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  whole  army  following  in  close 
pursuit — General  Atkinson  in  front  and  Gen- 
eral Henry  bringing  up  the  rear.  Fortune 
favored  the  latter  once  more,  for  while  Black 
Hawk  with  a  handful  of  men  was  engaging 
and  drawing  away  the  force  under  Atkinson, 
General  Henry  struck  the  main  trail,  and 
brought  on  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  if  that 
could  be  called  a  battle  which  was  an  easy 
slaughter  of  the  weary  and  discouraged  sav- 
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ages,  fighting  without  heart  or  hope,  an  army 
in  front  and  the  great  river  behind.  Black 
Hawk  escaped  the  fate  of  his  followers,  to  be 
captured  a  few  days  later  through  the  treach- 
ery of  his  allies.  He  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  Washington  and  presented  to  President 
Jackson,  to  whom  he  made  this  stern  and  de- 
fiant speech,  showing  how  little  age  or  disaster 
could  do  to  tame  his  indomitable  spirit :  "  I 
am  a  man,  and  you  are  another.  I  did  not 
expect  to  conquer  the  white  people.  I  took 
up  the  hatchet  to  avenge  injuries  which  could 
no  longer  be  borne.*  Had  I  borne  them 
longer  my  people  would  have  said  :  '  Black 
Hawk  is  a  squaw;  he  is  too  old  to  be  a  chief; 
he  is  no  Sac'  This  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it;  all  is  known 
to  you."  He  returned  to  Iowa,  and  lived  to 
a  great  age.  When  he  died  he  received  the 
supreme  honors  paid  only  to  mighty  men  of 
war  among  his  people,  and  was  buried  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  arms  and  in 
war-paint,  facing  the  rising  sun. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  a  month  before 
the  slaughter  of  the  Bad  Axe,  that  the  battalion 
to  which  Lincoln  belonged  was  finally  mus- 
tered out,  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  His 
final  release  from  the  service  was  signed  by  a 
young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Robert  Ander- 
.  son,  who,  twenty-nine  years  later,  in  one  of  the 
most  awful  crises  in  our  annals,  was  to  sustain 
to  Lincoln  relations  of  prodigious  importance, 
on  a  scene  illuminated  by  the  flash  of  the 
opening  guns  of  the  civil  war.t  The  men 
started  home  the  next  day  in  high  spirits,  like 

*It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  at  the  opening  of  the  war  calls 
for  troops  "  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured." 

t  A  story  to  the  effect  that  Lincoln  was  mustered 
into  service  by  Jefferson  Davis  has  for  a  long  time 
been  current,  but  the  strictest  search  in  the  records 
fails  to  confirm  it.  We  are  indebted  to  General  R.  C. 
Drum,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  for  an  interest- 
ing letter  giving  all  the  known  facts  in  relation  to  this 
story.  General  Drum  says:  "The  company  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  with  others  called  out 
by  Governor  Reynolds,  and  was  organized  at  Richland, 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  April  21,  1832.  The  mus- 
ter-in roll  is  not  on  file,  but  the  records  show  that  the 
company  was  mustered  out  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River, 
May  27,  1832,  by  Nathaniel  Buckmaster,  Brigade- 
Major  to  General  Samuel  Whiteside,  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. On  the  muster-roll  of  Captain  Elijah  Iles's 
company,  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers,  A.  Lincoln 
(Sangamon  County)  appears  as  a  private  from  May 
27,  1832,  to  June  16,  1832,  when  the  company  was 
mustered  out  of  service  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Ander- 
son, Third  United  States  Artillery  and  Colonel  (Assist- 
ant Inspector-General)  Illinois  volunteers.  Brigadier- 
General  Henry  Atkinson,  in  his  report  of  May  30, 
1832,  stated  that  the  Illinois  Volunteers  were  called 
out  by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  but  in  haste  and  for 
no  definite  period  of  service.  On  their  arrival  at  Otta- 
wa they  became  clamorous  for  their  discharge,  which 
the  Governor  granted,  retaining  —  of  those  who  were 


school-boys  for  their  holidays.  Lincoln  had 
need,  like  Horatio,  of  his  good  spirits,  for  they 
were  his  only  outfit  for  the  long  journey  to 
New  Salem,  he  and  his  mess-mate  Harrison  J 
having  had  their  horses  stolen  the  day  before 
by  some  patriot  over-anxious  to  reach  home. 
But,  as  Harrison  says,  "I  laughed  at  our  fate, 
and  he  joked  at  it,  and  we  all  started  off 
merrily.  The  generous  men  of  our  com- 
pany walked  and  rode  by  turns  with  us,  and  we 
fared  about  equal  with  the  rest.  But  for  this 
generosity  our  legs  would  have  had  to  do  the 
better  work ;  for  in  that  day  this  dreary  route 
furnished  no  horses  to  buy  or  to  steal;  and 
whether  on  horse  or  afoot,  we  always  had  com- 
pany, for  many  of  the  horses'  backs  were  too 
sore  for  riding."  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
with  what  quips  and  quirks  of  native  fancy 
Lincoln  and  his  friends  beguiled  the  way 
through  forest  and  prairie.  With  youth,  good 
health,  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  even  then 
the  dawn  of  a  young  and  undefiled  ambition 
in  his  heart,  nothing  was  wanting  to  give  zest 
and  spice  to  this  long,  sociable  walk  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues.  One  joke  is  preserved,  and  this 
one  is  at  the  expense  of  Lincoln.  One  chilly 
morning  he  complained  of  being  cold.  "  No 
wonder,"  said  some  facetious  cavalier,  "there 
is  so  much  of  you  on  the  ground. "§  We  hope 
Lincoln's  contributions  to  the  fun  were  better 
than  this,  but  of  course  the  prosperity  of  these 
jests  lay  rather  in  the  liberal  ears  that  heard 
them  than  in  the  good-natured  tongues  that 
uttered  them. 

Lincoln  and  Harrison  could  not  have  been 

discharged  and  volunteered  for  a  further  period  of 
twenty  days  —  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  form  six 
companies,  which  General  Atkinson  found  at  Otta- 
wa on  his  arrival  there  from  Rock  River.  General 
Atkinson  further  reports  that  these  companies  and 
some  three  hundred  regular  troops,  remaining  in  posi- 
tion at  Rock  River,  were  all  the  force  left  him  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check  until  the  assemblage  of  the  three 
thousand  additional  Illinois  militia  called  out  by  the 
Governor  upon  his  (General  A.'s)  requisition,  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Ottawa,  June  12-15,  1832. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Iles's  com- 
pany, mentioned  above,  was  one  of  the  six  which  served 
until  June  16,  1832,  while  the  fact  is  fully  established 
that  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member 
was  mustered  out  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson,  who, 
in  April,  1861,  was  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  mustered  in  by 
Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis.  Mr.  Davis's  company 
(B,  First  United  States  Infantry)  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Crawford,  Wisconsin,  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1832,  and  he  is  borne  on  the  rolls 
as  'absent  on  detached  service  at  the  Dubuque  mines 
by  order  of  Colonel  Morgan.'  From  March  26  to 
August  18,  1832,  the  muster-rolls  of  his  company 
report  him  as  absent  on  furlough." 

%  George  W.  Harrison,  who  gives  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  his  personal  experiences  in  Lamon,  p.   116. 

§Dr.  Holland  gives  this  homely  joke,  p.  71,  but 
transfers  it  to  a  time  four  years  later,  when  Lincoln 
had  permanently  assumed  shoes  and  had  ahorse  of  his 
own. 
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altogether  penniless,  for  at  Peoria  they  bought 
a  canoe  and  paddled  down  to  Pekin.  Here 
the  ingenious  Lincoln  employed  his  heredi- 
tary talent  for  carpentry  by  making  an  oar 
for  the  frail  vessel  while  Harrison  was  provid- 
ing the  commissary  stores.  The  latter  goes 
on  to  say :  "  The  river,  being  very  low,  was 
without  current,  so  that  we  had  to  pull  hard 
to  make  half  the  speed  of  legs  on  land ;  in 
fact,  we  let  her  float  all  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning  always  found  the  objects  still 
visible  that  were  beside  us  the  previous  even- 
ing. The  water  was  remarkably  clear  for  this 
river  of  plants,  and  the  fish  appeared  to  be 
sporting  with  us  as  we  moved  over  or  near 
them.  On  the  next  day  after  we  left  Pekin 
we  overhauled  a  raft  of  saw-logs,  with  two 
men  afloat  on  it  to  urge  it  on  with  poles  and 
to  guide  it  in  the  channel.  We  immediately 
pulled  up  to  them  and  went  on  the  raft,  where 
we  were  made  welcome  by  various  demon- 
strations, especially  by  an  invitation  to  a  feast 
on  fish,  corn-bread,  eggs,  butter,  and  coffee, 
just  prepared  for  our  benefit.  Of  these  good 
things  we  ate  almost  immoderately,  for  it 
was  the  only  warm  meal  we  had  made  for 
several  days.  While  preparing  it,  and  after 
dinner,  Lincoln  entertained  them,  and  they 
entertained  us  for  a  couple  of  hours  very 
amusingly."  Kindly  human  companionship 
was  a  luxury  in  that  green  wilderness,  and 
was  readily  appreciated  and  paid  for. 

The  returning  warriors  dropped  down  the 
river  to  the  village  of  Havana — from  Pekin 
to  Havana  in  a  canoe  !  The  country  is  full  of 
these  geographical  nightmares,  the  necessary 
result  of  freedom  of  nomenclature  bestowed 
by  circumstances  upon  minds  equally  destitute 
of  taste  or  education.  There  they  sold  their 
boat, —  no  difficult  task,  for  a  canoe  was  a 
staple  article  in  any  river-town, —  and  again 
set  out  "  the  old  way,  over  the  sand-ridges, 
for  Petersburg.  As  we  drew  near  home,  the 
impulse  became  stronger  and  urged  us  on 
amazingly.  The  long  strides  of  Lincoln,  often 
slipping  back  in  the  loose  sand  six  inches 
every  step,  were  just  right  for  me  ;  and  he 
was  greatly  diverted  when  he  noticed  me 
behind  him  stepping  along  in  his  tracks  to 
keep  from  slipping."  Thus  the  two  comrades 
came  back  from  their  soldierings  to  their 
humble  homes,  from  which  Lincoln  was  soon 
to  start  on  the  way  marked  out  for  him 
by  Providence,  with  strides  which  no  com- 
rade, with  whatever  good-will,  might  hope  to 
follow. 

He  never  took  his  campaigning  seriously. 

*  We  are  aware  that  all  former  biographers  have 
stated  that  Lincoln's  candidacy  for  the  Legislature 
was  subsequent  to  his  return  from  the  war,  and 
a   consequence   of  his    service.     But  his   circular   is 


The  politician's  habit  of  glorifying  the  petty 
incidents  of  a  candidate's  life  always  seemed 
absurd  to  him,  and  in  his  speech,  made  in 
1848,  ridiculing  the  effort  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Cass's  friends  to  draw  some  political  ad- 
vantage from  that  gentleman's  respectable 
but  obscure  services  on  the  frontier  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  he  estopped  any  fu- 
ture eulogist  from  painting  his  own  military 
achievements  in  too  lively  colors.  "  Did  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  mili- 
tary hero  ?  In  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came  away.  I  was 
not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as 
near  it  as  General  Cass  was  to  Hull's  surren- 
der ;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  very  soon 
afterwards.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not 
break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break,  but 
I  bent  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occa- 
sion. If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me 
picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed 
him  in  charges  on  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw 
any  live  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  7 
did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles 
with  the  mosquitoes ;  and  although  I  never 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  I 
was  often  very  hungry.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
I  should  conclude  to  doff  whatever  our  Dem- 
ocratic friends  may  suppose  there  is  of  black- 
cockade  Federalism  about  me,  and  thereupon 
they  shall  take  me  up  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  I  protest  that  they  shall  not 
make  fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General 
Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me  into  a  mili- 
tary hero." 

AN     UNSUCCESSFUL     CANVASS. 

The  discharged  volunteer  arrived  in  New 
Salem  only  ten  days  before  the  August  elec- 
tion, in  which  he  had  a  deep  personal  interest. 
Before  starting  for  the  wars  he  had  announced 
himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
by  a  handbill  circular,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  from  Sangamon  County.*  He 
had  done  this  in  accordance  with  his  own 
natural  bent  for  public  life  and  desire  for 
usefulness  and  distinction,  and  not  without 
strong  encouragement  from  friends  whose 
opinion  he  valued.  He  had  even  then  con- 
siderable experience  in  speaking  and  thinking 
on  his  feet.  He  had  begun  his  practice  in 
that  direction  before  leaving  Indiana,  and 
continued  it  everywhere  he  had  gone.  Mr. 
William  Butler  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Lincoln  was  a  farm-hand  at  Island 
Grove,  the  famous  circuit-rider,  Peter  Cart- 


dated  March  9,  1832,  and  the  "Sangamon  Journal" 
mentions  his  name  among  the  candidates  in  July, 
and  apologizes  for  having  accidentally  omitted  it  in 
May. 
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a.  Lincoln's  surveying  instruments  and  saddle-bag. 
(in  possession  of  lincoln  monument  collection.) 

wright,  came  by,  electioneering  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  Lincoln  at  once  engaged  in  a 
discussion  with  him  in  the  cornfield,  in  which 
the  great  Methodist  was  equally  astonished 
at  the  close  reasoning  and  the  uncouth  figure 
of  Mr.  Brown's  extraordinary  hired  man.  At 
another  time,  after  one  Posey,  a  politician  in 
search  of  office,  had  made  a  speech  in  Macon, 
John  Hanks,  whose  admiration  of  his  cousin's 
oratory  was  unbounded,  said  that  "  Abe 
could  beat  it."  He  turned  a  keg  on  end,  and 
the  tall  boy  mounted  it  and  made  his  speech. 
"  The  subject  was  the  navigation  of  the  San- 
gamon, and  Abe  beat  him  to  death,"  says  the 
loyal  Hanks.  So  it  was  not  with  all  the 
tremor  of  a  complete  novice  that  the  young 
man  took  the  stump  during  the  few  days  left 
him  between  his  return  and  the  election. 

He  ran  as  a  Whig.  As  this  has  been 
denied  on  authority  which  is  generally  trust- 
worthy, it  is  well  enough  to  insist  upon  the 
fact.  In  one  of  the  few  speeches  of  his 
which,  made  at  this  time,  have  been  re- 
membered and  reported,  he  said :  "  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
internal  improvement  system,  and  of  a  high 
protective  tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments 
and  political  principles."  Nothing  could  be 
more  unqualified  or  outspoken  than  this 
announcement  of  his  adhesion  to  what  was 
then  and  for  years  afterwards  called  "  the 
American  System"  of  Henry  Clay.  Other 
testimony  is  not  wanting  to  the  same  effect. 
Both  Major  Stuart  and  Judge  Logan*  say 
that  Lincoln  ran  in  1832  as  a  Whig,  and  that 
his  speeches  were  unevasively  in  defense  of 
the  principles  of  that  party.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  party  or  its  purposes, 
we  may  insist  that  his  adopting  them  thus 
openly  at  the  outset  of  his  career  was  an  ex- 
tremely characteristic  act,  and  marks  thus 
early  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  which 
shaped  every  action  of  his  life.  The  State  of 
Illinois  was  by  a  large  majority  Democratic, 

*  The  Democrats  of  New  Salem  worked  for  Lin- 
coln out  of  their  personal  regard  for  him.  That  was 
the  general  understanding  of  the  matter  here  at  the 
time.  In  this  he  made  no  concession  of  principle 
whatever.     He  was  as  stiff  as  a  man  could  be  in  his 


hopelessly  attached  to  the  person  and  policy 
of  Jackson.  Nowhere  had  that  despotic  leader 
more  violent  and  unscrupulous  partisans  than 
there.  They  were  proud  of  their  very  servility, 
and  preferred  the  name  of  "  whole-hog  Jack- 
son men  "  to  that  of  Democrats.  The  Whigs 
embraced  in  their  scanty  ranks  the  leading 
men  of  the  State,  those  who  have  since  been 
most  distinguished  hi  its  history,  such  as  S.  T. 
Logan,  Stuart,  Browning,  Dubois,  Hardin, 
Breese,  and  many  others.  But  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  do  anything  except  by 
dividing  the  Jackson  men,  whose  very  num- 
bers made  their  party  unwieldy,  and  by 
throwing  their  votes  with  the  more  decent 
and  conservative  portion  of  them.  In  this 
way,  in  the  late  election,  they  had  secured 
the  success  of  Governor  Reynolds  —  the  Old 
Ranger — against  Governor  Kinney,  who  rep- 
resented the  vehement  and  proscriptive  spirit 
which  Jackson  had  just  breathed  into  the 
party.  He  had  visited  the  General  in  Washing- 
ton, and  had  come  back  giving  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  Whigs  in  the 
true  Tennessee  style,  declaring  that  "  all 
Whigs  should  be  whipped  out  of  office  like 
dogs  out  of  a  meat-house " ;  the  force  of 
south-western  simile  could  no  farther  go.t 
But  the  great  popularity  of  Reynolds  and  the 
adroit  management  of  the  Whigs  carried  him 
through  successfully.  A  single  fact  will  show 
on  which  side  the  people  who  could  read 
were  enlisted.  The  "  whole-hog  "  party  had 
one  newspaper,  the  opposition  five.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Reynolds 
to  poll  a  respectable  vote  if  his  loyalty  to 
Jackson  had  been  seriously  doubted.  As  it 
was,  he  lost  many  votes  through  a  report 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  saying  that  "  he 
was  as  strong  for  Jackson  as  any  reasonable 
man  should  be."  The  Governor  himself,  in 
his  naive  account  of  the  canvass,  acknowl- 
edges the  damaging  nature  of  this  accusa- 
tion, and  comforts  himself  with  quoting  an 
indiscretion  of  Kinney's,  who  opposed  a  pro- 
jected canal  on  the  ground  that  "  it  would 
flood  the  country  with  Yankees." 

It  showed  some  moral  courage,  and  cer- 
tainly an  absence  of  the  shuffling  politician's 
fair-weather  policy,  that  Lincoln,  in  his  friend- 
less and  penniless  youth,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  when  he  was  not  embar- 
rassed by  antecedents  or  family  connections, 
and  when,  in  fact,  what  little  social  influence 
he  knew  would  have  led  him  the  other  way, 
chose  to  oppose  a  furiously  intolerant  majority, 

Whig  doctrines.     They  did  this  for  him  simply  be- 
cause he  was  popular  —  because  he  was  Lincoln. 
July  6,  1875.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 

t  Reynolds's  "  My  Own  Times,"  p.  291. 
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and  to  take  his  stand  with  the  party  which 
was  doomed  to  long-continued  defeat  in 
Illinois.  The  motives  which  led  him  to  take 
this  decisive  course  are  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine. The  better  sort  of  people  in  Sangamon 
County  were  Whigs,  though  the  majority 
were  Democrats,  and  he  preferred  through 
life  the  better  sort  to  the  majority.  The  pa- 
pers he  read  were  the  Louisville  "  Journal  " 
and  the  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  both  Whig. 
Reading  the  speeches  and  debates  of  the  day, 
he  sided  with  Webster  against  Calhoun,  and 
with  Clay  against  anybody.  Though  his 
notions  of  politics,  like  those  of  any  ill-educated 
young  man  of  twenty-two,  must  have  been 
rather  crude,  and  not  at  all  sufficient  to  live 
and  to  die  by,  he  had  adopted  them  honestly 
and  sincerely,  with  no  selfish  regard  to  his 
own  interests ;  and  though  he  ardently  desired 
success,  he  never  abated  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
his  convictions  for  any  possible  personal  gain, 
then  or  thereafter. 

In  the  circular  in  which  he  announced  his 
candidacy  he  made  no  reference  to  national 
politics,  but  confined  himself  mainly  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  practicability  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon,  the  favorite 
hobby  of  the  place  and  time.  He  had  no 
monopoly  of  this  "  issue."  It  formed  the  bur- 
den of  nearly  every  candidate's  appeal  to  the 
people  in  that  year.  The  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  trip  of  the  Talisman  had  not  yet 
died  away,  although  the  little  steamer  was 
now  dust  and  ashes,  and  her  bold  commander 
had  left  the  State  to  avoid  an  awkward  meet- 
ing with  the  sheriff.  The  hope  of  seeing 
Springfield  an  emporium  of  commerce  was 
still  lively  among  the  citizens  of  Sangamon 
County,  and  in  no  one  of  the  handbills  of  the 
political  aspirants  of  the  season  was  that  hope 
more  judiciously  encouraged  than  in  the  one 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  a  well- 
written  circular,  remarkable  for  its  soberness 
and  reserve  when  we  consider  the  age  and 
the  limited  advantages  of  the  writer.  It  con- 
cluded in  these  words  : 


"  Upon  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  treated,  I  have 
spoken  as  I  have  thought.  I  may  be  wrong  in  regard 
to  any  or  all  of  them  ;  but  holding  it  a  sound  maxim 
that  it  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all 
times  wrong,  so  soon  as  I  discover  my  opinions  to  be 
eironeous,  I  shall  be  ready  to  renounce  them.  .  .  . 
Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I 
have  no  other  so  great  as  that  of  being  truly  esteemed 
of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself  worthy  of  their 
esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young,  and 
unknown  to  many  of  you.  I  was  born  and  have  ever 
remained  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life.  I  have  no 
wealthy  or  powerful  relations  or  friends  to  recommend 
me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independ- 
ent voters  of  the   county ;    and,  if  elected,  they  will 


have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me,  for  which  I  shall  be 
unremitting  in  my  labors  to  compensate.  But  if  the 
good  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep  me 
in  the  background,  I  have  been  too  familiar  with  dis- 
appointments to  be  very  much  chagrined." 

This  is  almost  precisely  the  style  of  his  later 
years.  The  errors  of  grammar  and  construc- 
tion which  spring  invariably  from  an  effort 
to  avoid  redundancy  of  expression  remained 
with  him  through  life.  He  seemed  to  grudge 
the  space  required  for  necessary  parts  of 
speech.  But  his  language  was  at  twenty-two, 
as  it  was  thirty  years  later,  the  simple  and 
manly  attire  of  his  thought,  with  little  attempt 
at  ornament  and  none  at  disguise.  There  was 
an  intermediate  time  when  he  sinned  in  the 
direction  of  fine  writing;  but  this  ebullition 
soon  passed  away,  and  left  that  marvelously 
strong  and  transparent  style  in  which  his  two 
inaugurals  were  written. 

Of  course,  in  the  ten  days  left  him  after  his 
return  from  the  field,  a  canvass  of  the  county, 
which  was  then  some  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
made  a  few  speeches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Salem,  and  at  least  one  in  Springfield. 
He  was  wholly  unknown  there  except  by  his 
few  comrades  in  arms.  We  find  him  mentioned 
in  the  county  paper  only  once  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  an  editorial'note  adding  the  name  of 
Captain  Lincoln  to  those  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  who  were  periling  their  lives  on 
the  frontier  and  had  left  their  reputations 
in  charge  of  their  generous  fellow-citizens  at 
home.  On  the  occasion  of  his  speaking  at 
Springfield,  most  of  the  candidates  had  come  to- 
gether to  address  a  meeting  there  to  give  their 
electors  some  idea  of  their  quality.  These 
were  severe  ordeals  for  the  rash  aspirants  for 
popular  favor.  Besides  those  citizens  who 
came  to  listen  and  judge,  there  were  many 
whose  only  object  was  the  free  whisky  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  and  who,  after  potations 
pottle-deep,  became  not  only  highly  unparlia- 
mentary but  even  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 
This  wild  chivalry  of  Lick  Creek  was,  however, 
less  redoubtable  to  Lincoln  than  it  might  be 
to  an  urban  statesman  unacquainted  with  the 
frolic  brutality  of  Clary's  Grove.  Their  gam- 
bols never  caused  him  to  lose  his  self-posses- 
sion. It  is  related  that  once,  while  he  was 
speaking,  he  saw  a  ruffian  attack  a  friend  of 
his  in  the  crowd,  and  the  rencontre  not  re- 
sulting according  to  the  orator's  sympathies, 
he  descended  from  the  stand,  seized  the  ob- 
jectionable fighting  man  by  the  neck, "  threw 
him  some  ten  feet,"  then  calmly  mounted  to  his 
place,  and  finished  his  speech,  the  course  of 
his  logic  undisturbed  by  this  athletic  parenthe- 
sis. Judge  Logan  saw  Lincoln  for  the  first 
time  on  the  day  when  he  came  up  to  Spring- 
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field  on  his  canvass  this  summer.  He  thus 
speaks  of  his  future  partner:  "  He  was  a  very 
tall,  gawky,  and  rough-looking  fellow  then ; 
his  pantaloons  didn't  meet  his  shoes  by  six 
inches.  But  after  he  began  speaking  I  became 
very  much  interested  in  him.  He  made  a 
very  sensible  speech.  His  manner  was  very 
much  the  same  as  in  after  life ;  that  is,  the 
same  peculiar  characteristics  were  apparent 
then,  though  of  course  in  after  years  he 
evinced  more  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
he  had  then  the  same  novelty  and  the  same 
peculiarity  in  presenting  his  ideas.  He  had 
the  same  individuality  that  he  kept  through 
all  his  life." 

There  were  two  or  three  men  at  the  meet- 
ing whose  good  opinion  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  votes  of  Lick  Creek  to  one  beginning 
life:  Stephen  T.  Logan,  a  young  lawyer  who 
had  recently  come  from  Kentucky  with  the 
best  equipment  for  a  nisi  prius  practitioner 
ever  brought  into  the  State;  Major  Stuart, 
whom  we  have  met  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
once  commanding  a  battalion  and  then 
marching  as  a  private ;  and  William  Butler, 
afterwards  prominent  in  State  politics,  at  that 
time  a  young  man  of  the  purest  Western 
breed  in  body  and  character,  clear-headed 
and  courageous,  and  ready  for  any  emergency 
where  a  friend  was  to  be  defended  or  an 
enemy  punished.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Lincoln  gained  any  votes  that  day,  but  he 
gained  what  was  far  more  valuable,  the  act- 
ive friendship  of  these  able  and  honorable 
men,  all  Whigs  and  all  Kentuckians  like 
himself. 

The  acquaintances  he  made  in  his  canvass, 
the  practice  he  gained  in  speaking,  and  the 
added  confidence  which  this  experience  of 
measuring  his  abilities  with  those  of  others 
gave,  were  all  the  advantages  which  Lincoln 
derived  from  this  attempt.  He  was  defeated, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  in  a  contest  before 
the  people.  The  fortunate  candidates  were 
E.  D.  Taylor,  J.  T.  Stuart,  Achilles  Morris, 
and  Peter  Cartwright,  the  first  of  whom  re- 
ceived 1 1 27  votes  and  the  last  815.*  Lin- 
coln's position  among  the  eight  defeated  can- 
didates was  a  very  respectable  one.  He  had 
657  votes,  and  there  were  five  who  fared 
worse,  among  them  his  old  adversary  Kirk- 
patrick.  What  must  have  been  especially 
gratifying  to  him  was  the  fact  that  he  received 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, the  precinct  of  New  Salem,  277 
votes  against  3,  a  result  which  showed  more 
strongly  than  any  words  could  do  the  extent 
of  the  attachment  and  the  confidence  which 
his  genial  and  upright  character  had  inspired 
among  those  who  knew  him  best. 

*  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  August  11,  1S32. 


STOREKEEPER,    POSTMASTER    AND    SURVEYOR. 

Having  been,  even  in  so  slight  a  degree,  a 
soldier  and  a  politician,  he  was  unfitted  for  a 
day  laborer;  but  being  entirely  without  means 
of  subsistence,  he  was  forced  to  look  about 
for  some  suitable  occupation.  It  is  said  by 
Dr.  Holland  that  he  thought  seriously  at  this 
time  of  learning  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  using  in  that  honest  way  the  sinew  and 
brawn  which  nature  had  given  him.  But  an 
opening  for  another  kind  of  business  occurred, 
which  prevented  his  entering  upon  any  merely 
mechanical  occupation.  Two  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  were  the  brothers  Herndon, 
called,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
which  held  it  unfriendly  to  give  a  man  his 
proper  name,  and  arrogant  for  him  to  claim 
it,  "  Row  "  and  "  Jim."  They  kept  one  of 
those  grocery  stores  in  which  everything  sal- 
able on  the  frontier  was  sold,  and  which  seem 
to  have  changed  their  occupants  as  rapidly  as 
sentry-boxes.  "  Jim  "  sold  his  share  to  an 
idle  and  dissolute  man  named  Berry,  and 
"  Row  "  soon  transferred  his  interest  to  Lin- 
coln. It  was  easy  enough  to  buy,  as  nothing 
was  ever  given  in  payment  but  a  promissory 
note.  A  short  time  afterwards,  one  Reuben 
Radford,  who  kept  another  shop  of  the  same 
kind,  happened  one  evening  to  attract  the 
dangerous  attention  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys,  who,  with  their  usual  prompt  and  practi- 
cal facetiousness,  without  a  touch  of  malice 
in  it,  broke  his  windows  and  wrecked  his  store. 
The  next  morning,  while  Radford  was  rue- 
fully contemplaing  the  ruin,  and  doubtless  con- 
cluding that  he  had  had  enough  of  a  country 
where  the  local  idea  of  neighborly  humor 
found  such  eccentric  expression,  he  hailed  a 
passer-by  named  Greene,  and  challenged  him 
to  buy  his  establishment  for  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  sort  of  trade  was  always  irresistible 
to  these  Western  speculators,  and  Greene  at 
once  gave  his  note  for  the  amount.  It  next  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  prop- 
erty was  worth,  and  doubting  his  own  skill,  he 
engaged  Lincoln  to  make  an  invoice  of  it.  The 
young  merchant,  whose  appetite  for  specula- 
tion had  just  been  whetted  by  his  own  invest- 
ment, undertook  the  task,  and  finding  the  stock 
of  goods  rather  tempting,  offered  Greene  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  bargain,  which 
was  at  once  accepted.  Not  a  cent  of  money 
changed  hands  in  all  these  transactions.  By 
virtue  of  half  a  dozen  signatures,  Berry  and 
Lincoln  became  proprietors  of  the  only  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  the  village,  and  the  ap- 
parent wealth  of  the  community  was  increased 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  their  notes  among 
the  Herndons,  Radford,  Greene,  and  a  Mr. 
Rutledge  whose  business  they  had  also  bought. 
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Fortunately  for  Lincoln  and  for  the  world, 
the  enterprise  was  not  successful.  It  was  en- 
tered into  without  sufficient  reflection,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  was  destined 
to  fail.  To  Berry  the  business  was  merely  the 
refuge  of  idleness.  He  spent  his  time  in  gos- 
sip and  drank  up  his  share  of  the  profits,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Lincoln  was  far  more  in- 
terested in  politics  and  general  reading  than 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  court  record : 
"March  6,  1833.  Ordered. that  William  F.  Berry,  in 
the  name  of  Berry  and  Lincoln,  have  license  to  keep 
a  tavern  in  New'  Salem,  to  continue  twelve  months 
from  this  date,  and  that  they  pay  one  dollar  in  addi- 
tion to  six  dollars  heretofore  prepaid  as  per  Treasurer's 
receipt,  and  that  they  be  allowed  the  following  rates, 


PLAN     OF     ROAD     SURVEYED 

in  the  petty  traffic  of  his  shop.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  finding  that  their  merchan- 
dise was  gaining  them  little  or  nothing,  they 
concluded  to  keep  a  tavern  in  addition  to 
their  other  business,  and  the  records  of  the 
County  Court  of  Sangamon  County  show  that 
Berry  took  out  a  license  for  that  purpose  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1833.*  But  it  was  even 
then  too  late  for  any  expedients  to  save  the 

viz. :  French  brandy,  per  pint,  25  ;  Peach,  18^  ;  Ap- 
ple, 12;  Holland  gin,  18%";  Domestic,  12^;  Wine,  25; 
Rum,  18^  ;  Whisky,  12^  ;  Breakfast,  dinner,  or  sup- 
per, 25  ;  Lodging  for  night,  12^  ;  Horse  for  night,  25; 
Single  feed,  12)4  5  Breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  for 
stage  passengers,  2>7/4- 

"  Who  gave  bond  as  required  by  law." 
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moribund  partnership.  The  tavern  was  never 
opened,  for  about  this  time  Lincoln  and  Berry 
were  challenged  to  sell  out  to  a  pair  of  va- 
grant brothers  named  Trent,  who,  as  they  had 
no  idea  of  paying,  were  willing  to  give  their 
notes  to  any  amount.  They  soon  ran  away, 
and  Berry  expired,  extinguished  in  rum.  Lin- 
coln was  thus  left  loaded  with  debts,  and 
with  no  assets  except  worthless  notes  of  Berry 
and  the  Trents.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
he  never  thought  of  doing  by  others  as  others 
had  done  by  him.  The  morality  of  the  frontier 
was  deplorably  loose  in  such  matters,  and 
most  of  these  people  would  have  concluded 
that  the  failure  of  the  business  expunged  its 
liabilities.  But  Lincoln  made  no  effort  even 
to  compromise  the  claims  against  him.  He 
promised  to  pay  when  he  could,  and  it  took 
the  labor  of  years  to  do  it ;  but  he  paid  at  last 
every  farthing  of  the  debt,  which  seemed  to 
him  and  his  friends  so  large  that  it  was  called 
among  them  "  the  national  debt." 

He  had  already  begun  to  read  elementary 
books  of  law,  borrowed  from  Major  Stuart 
and  other  kindly  acquaintances.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Berry  and  Lincoln  might 
have  succeeded  better  in  business  if  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  had  not  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  reading  Blackstone  and 
Chitty  in  the  shade  of  a  great  oak  just  outside 
the  door,  while  the  senior  quietly  fuddled  him- 
self within.  Eye-witnesses  still  speak  of  the 
grotesque  youth,  habited  in  homespun  tow, 
lying  on  his  back  with  his  feet  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  poring  over  his  book  by  the 
hour,  "  grinding  around  with  the  shade,"  as 
it  shifted  from  north  to  east.  After  his  store, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  had  "  winked  out," 
he  applied  himself  with  more  .continuous 
energy  to  his  reading,  doing  merely  what  odd 
jobs  came  to  his  hand  to  pay  his  current  ex- 
penses, which  were  of  course  very  slight.  He 
sometimes  helped  his  friend  Ellis  in  his  store; 
sometimes  went  into  the  field  and  renewed 
his  exploits  as  a  farm-hand,  which  had  gained 
him  a  traditional  fame  in  Indiana  ;  sometimes 
employed  his  clerkly  hand  in  straightening 
up  a  neglected  ledger.  It  is  probable  that  he 
worked  for  his  board  oftener  than  for  any 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 35. 


other  compensation,  and  his  hearty  friendli- 
ness and  vivacity,  as  well  as  his  industry  in  the 
field,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  in  any  farm- 
house in  the  county.  His  strong  arm  was  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  and  needy; 
it  is  said  of  him,  with  a  graphic  variation  of  a 
well-known  text,  "that  he  visited  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  and  chopped  their  wood." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1833,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  held 
the  office  for  three  years.  Its  emoluments 
were  slender  and  its  duties  light,  but  there 
was  in  all  probability  no  citizen  of  the  village 
who  could  have  made  so  much  of  it  as  he. 
The  mails  were  so  scanty  that  he  was  said  to 
carry  them  in  his  hat,  and  he  is  also  reported  to 
have  read  every  newspaper  that  arrived  ;  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  this  formed  the  leading 
inducement  to  his  taking  the  office.  His  in- 
cumbency lasted  until  New  Salem  ceased  to  be 
populous  enough  for  a  post-station  and  the 
mail  went  by  to  Petersburg.  Dr.  Holland  re- 
lates a  sequel  to  this  official  experience  which 
illustrates  the  quaint  honesty  of  the  man. 
Several  years  later,  when  he  was  a  practicing 
lawyer,  an  agent  of  the  Post-office  Department 
called  upon  him,  and  asked  for  a  balance  due 
from  the  New  Salem  office,  some  seventeen 
dollars.  Lincoln  rose,  and  opening  a  little 
trunk  which  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  took 
from  it  a  cotton  rag  in  which  was  tied  up  the 
exact  sum  required.  "  I  never  use  any  man's 
money  but  my  own,"  he  quietly  remarked. 
When  we  consider  the  pinching  poverty  in 
which  these  years  had  been  passed,  we  may 
appreciate  the  self-denial  which  had  kept  him 
from  making  even  a  temporary  use  of  this 
little  sum  of  government  money. 

John  Calhoun,  the  Surveyor  of  Sangamon 
County,  was  at  this  time  overburdened  with 
work.  The  principal  industry  then  was  specu- 
lation in  land.  Every  settler  of  course  wanted 
his  farm  surveyed  and  marked  out  for  him, 
and  every  community  had  its  syndicate  of 
leading  citizens  who  cherished  a  scheme  of 
laying  out  a  city  somewhere.  In  many  cases 
the  city  was  plotted,  the  sites  of  the  princi- 
pal buildings,  including  a  court-house  and  a 
university,  were  determined,  and  a  sonorous 
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name  was  selected  out  of  Plutarch,  before  its 
location  was  even  considered.  For  this  latter 
office  the  intervention  of  an  official  surveyor 
was  necessarv,  and  therefore  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
more  business  than  he  could  attend  to  without 
assistance.  Looking  about  for  a  young  man 
of  good  character,  intelligent  enough  to  learn 
surveying  at  short  notice,  his  attention  was 
soon  attracted  to  Lincoln.    He  offered  young 


Abraham  a  book  containing  the  elements  of 
the  art,  and  told  him  when  he  had  mastered 
it  he  should  have  employment.  The  offer  was 
a  flattering  one,  and  Lincoln,  with  that  steady 
self-reliance  of  his,  accepted  it,  and  armed 
with  his  book  went  out  to  the  schoolmaster's 
(Menton  Graham),  and  in  six  weeks'  close 
application  made  himself  a  surveyor.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Washington  in 
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*  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
Lincoln  served  as  deputy  under  Calhoun  or  Neale. 
The  truth  is  that  he  served  under  both  of  them.  Cal- 
houn was  surveyor  in  1833,  when  Lincoln  first  learned 
the  business.  Neale  was  elected  in  1835,  and  imme- 
diately appointed  Lincoln  and  Calhoun  as  his  deputies. 
The  '-Sangamon  Journal  "  of  Sept.  12,  1835,  contains 
the  following  official  advertisement: 

SURVEYOR'S  Notice. —  I  have  appointed  John  B. 
Watson,  Abram  Lincoln,  and  John  Calhoun  deputy 
surveyors  for  Sangamon  County.  In  my  absence  from 
town,  any.persons  wi-hing  their  lands  surveyed  will 
do  well  to  call  at  the  Recorder's  office  and  enter  his 
or  their  names  in  a  book  left  for  that  purpose,  stating 
township  and  range  in  which  they  respectively  live, 
and  their  business  shall  be  promptly  attended  to. 

T.  M.  Neale. 

An  article  by  Colonel  G.  A.  Pierce,  printed  April 
21,  1881,  in  the  Chicago  "  Inter-Ocean,"  describes  an 
interview  held  in  that  month  with  W.  G.  Green,  of 
Menard  County,  in  which  this  matter  is  referred  to. 
Bat  Mr.  Green   relies    more   on   the  document   in  his 


possession  than  on  his  recollection  of  what  took  place 
in  1833.  "  '  Where  did  Lincoln  learn  his  surveying? '  I 
asked.  '  Took  it  up  himself,'  replied  Mr.  Green,  '  as 
he  did  a  hundred  things,  and  mastered  it  too.  When 
he  acted  as  surveyor  here  he  was  a  deputy  of  T. 
M.  Neale,  and  not  of  Calhoun,  as  has  often  been 
said.  There  was  a  dispute  about  this,  and  many 
sketches  of  his  life  gave  Calhoun  (Candle-box  Calhoun, 
as  he  was  afterwards  known  during  the  Kansas  trou- 
bles and  election  frauds)  as  the  surveyor,  but  it  was 
Neale.'  Mr.  Green  turned  to  his  desk  and  drew  out  an 
old  certificate,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lincoln,  giving  the 
boundaries  of  certain  lands,  and  signed,  '  T.  M.  Neale, 
Surveyor,  by  A.  Lincoln,  Deputy,'  thus  settling  the 
question.  Mr.  Green  was  a  Democrat,  and  has  leaned 
towards  that  party  all  his  life,  but  what  he  thought  and 
thinks  of  Lincoln  can  be  seen  by  an  indorsement  on 
the  back  of  the  certificate  named,  which  is  as  follows : 


Preserve  this,  as  it  is  from  the  noblest  of  God's  creation  — 
A.  Lincoln,  the  2d  preserver  of  his  country.  May  3, 
1865. —  Penned  by  W.  G.  Green,  who  taught  Lincoln  the 
Knglish  grammar  in  1831. 
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his  youth  adopted  the  same  profession,  but 
there  were  few  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  greatest  of  our  Presidents,  in  youth 
or  later  manhood.  The  Virginian  had  every 
social  advantage  in  his  favor,  and  was  by  na- 
ture a  man  of  more  thrift  and  greater  sagacity 
in  money  matters.  He  used  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  so 
wisely  that  he  became  rather  early  in  life  a 
large  land-holder,  and  continually  increased 
his  possessions  until  his  death.  Lincoln,  with 
almost  unbounded  opportunities  for  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  valuable  tracts,  made  no 
use  whatever  of  them.  He  employed  his  skill 
and  knowledge  merely  as  a  bread-winner,  and 
made  so  little  provision  for  the  future  that 
when  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  who  had  purchased 
the  Radford  note,  sued  and  got  judgment  on  it, 
his  horse  and  his  surveying  instruments  were 
taken  to  pay  the  debt,  and  only  by  the  gener- 
ous intervention  of  a  friend  was  he  able  to 
redeem  these  invaluable  means  of  living.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  surveyor.  His 
portion  of  the  public  work  executed  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  successor,  T. 
M.  Neale,  was  well  performed,  and  he  soon 
found  his  time  pretty  well  employed  with  pri- 
vate business  which  came  to  him  from  San- 
gamon and  the  adjoining  counties.  Early  in 
the  year  1834  we  find  him  appointed  one  of 
three  "viewers"  to  locate  a  road  from  Salt 
Creek  to  the  county  line  in  the  direction  of 
Jacksonville.  The  board  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted mainly  of  its  chairman,  as  Lincoln  made 
the  deposit  of  money  required  by  law,  sur- 
veyed the  route,  plotted  the  road,  and  wrote 
the  report.* 

Though  it  is  evident  that  the  post-office 
and  the  surveyor's  level  were  not  making  a 
rich  man  of  him,  they  were  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  decently,  and  during  the  year  he 
greatly  increased  his  acquaintance  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  county.  The  one  followed  the 
other  naturally  •  every  acquaintance  he  made 
became  his  friend,  and  even  before  the  end 
of  his  unsuccessful  canvass  in  1832  it  had  be- 

*  As  this  is  probably  the  earliest  public  document  ex- 
tant written  and  signed  by  Lincoln,  we  give  it  in  full : 

March  3,  1834.  Reuben  Harrison  presented  the 
following  petition :  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
request  your  honorable  body  to  appoint  viewers  to 
view  and  locate  a  road  from  Musick  s  ferry  on  Salt 
Creek,  via  New  Salem,  to  the  county  line  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jacksonville. 

And  Abram  Lincoln  deposited  with  the  clerk  $10, 
as  the  law  directs.  Ordered,  that  Michael  Killion,  Hugh 
Armstrong,  and  Abram  Lincoln  be  appointed  to  view 
said  road,  and  said  Lincoln  to  act  as  surveyor. 


To  the  County  Commissioners'  Court  for  the 
county  of  Sangamon,  at  its  June  term,  1834.  We,  the 
undersigned,  being  appointed  to  view  and  locate  a 
road,  beginning  at  Musick's  ferry  on  Salt  Creek,  via 
New  Salem,  to   the  county  line  in  the  direction  to 


come  evident  to  the  observant  politicians  of 
the  district  that  he  was  a  man  whom  it  would 
not  do  to  leave  out  of  their  calculations. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  popularity 
nor  to  his  aptitudes,  in  the  opinion  of  his  ad- 
mirers. He  was  continually  called  on  to  serve 
in  the  most  incongruous  capacities.  Old  resi- 
dents say  he  was  the  best  judge  at  a  horse- 
race the  county  afforded;  he  was  occasion- 
ally second  in  a  duel  of  fisticuffs,  though  he 
usually  contrived  to  reconcile  the  adversaries 
on  the  turf  before  any  damage  was  done ;  he 
was  the  arbiter  on  all  controverted  points  of 
literature,  science,  or  woodcraft  among  the 
disputatious  denizens  of  Clary's  Grove,  and 
his  decisions  were  never  appealed  from.  His 
native  tact  and  humor  were  invaluable  in  his 
work  as  a  peacemaker,  and  his  enormous 
physical  strength,  which  he  always  used  with 
a  magnanimity  rare  among  giants,  placed  his 
off-hand  decrees  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
temptuous question.  He  composed  differ- 
ences among  friends  and  equals  with  good- 
natured  raillery,  but  he  was  as  rough  as  need 
be  when  his  wrath  was  roused  by  meanness 
and  cruelty.  We  hardly  know  whether  to 
credit  some  of  the  stories,  apparently  well- 
attested  by  living  witnesses,  of  his  prodigious 
muscular  powers.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted,  at 
Rutledge's  mill,  a  box  of  stones  weighing  over 
half  a  ton.  It  is  also  related  that  he  could 
raise  a  barrel  of  whisky  from  the  ground 
and  drink  from  the  bung  —  but  the  narra- 
tor adds  that  he  never  swallowed  the  whisky. 
Whether  these  traditions  are  strictly  true 
or  not,  they  are  evidently  founded  on  the 
current  reputation  he  enjoyed  among  his 
fellows  for  extraordinary  strength,  and  this 
was  an  important  element  in  his  influence. 
He  was  known  to  be  capable  of  handling  al- 
most any  man  he  met,  yet  he  never  sought  a 
quarrel.  He  was  everybody's  friend,  and  yet 
used  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  He  was  poor  and 
had  scarcely  ever  been  at  school,  yet  he  was 
the  best-informed  young  man  in  the  village. 
He  had  grown  up  on  the  frontier,  the  utmost 

Jacksonville,  respectfully  report  that  we  have  per- 
formed the  duties  of  said  view  and  location,  as  required 
by  law,  and  that  we  have  made  the  location  on  good 
ground,  and  believe  the  establishment  of  the  same  to 
be  necessary  and  proper. 

The  inclosed  map  gives  the  courses  and  distances 
as  required  by  law.  Michael  Killion,  Hugh  Arm- 
strong, A.  Lincoln. 

(Indorsement  in  pencil,  also  in  Lincoln's  handwrit- 
ing :) 

A.  Lincoln,  5  days  at  $3.00,  $15.00.  John  A.  Kel- 
soe,  chain-bearer,  for  5  days,  at  75  cents,  $3.75.  Rob- 
ert Lloyd,  at  75  cents,  $3.75.  Hugh  Armstrong,  for 
services  as  axeman,  5  days  at  75  cents,  $3.75.  A.  Lin- 
coln, for  making  plot  and  report,  $2.50. 
(On  Map.) 

Whole  length  of  the  road,  26  miles  and  70  chains. 
Scale,  2  inches  to  the  mile. 
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fringe  of  civilization,  yet  he  was  gentle  and 
clean  of  speech,  innocent  of  blasphemy  or 
scandal.  His  good  qualities  might  have  ex- 
cited resentment  if  displayed  by  a  well-dressed 
stranger  from  an  Eastern  State,  but  the  most 
uncouth  ruffians  of  New  Salem  took  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  and  pride  in  the  decency 
and  the  cleverness  and  the  learning  of  their 
friend  and  comrade,  Abe  Lincoln. 

It  was  regarded,  therefore,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  Lincoln  should  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  in  August,  1834.  He 
was  sure  of  the  united  support  of  the  Whigs, 
and  so  many  of  the  Democrats  also  wanted 
to  vote  for  him  that  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  that  party  came  to  him  and  pro- 
posed they  should  give  him  an  organized  sup- 
port. He  was  too  loyal  a  partisan  to  accept 
their  overtures  without  taking  counsel  from 
the  Whig  candidates.  He  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore Major  Stuart,  who  at  once  advised  him 
to  make  the  canvass.  It  was  a  generous  and 
chivalrous  action,  for  by  thus  encouraging  the 
candidacy  of  Lincoln  he  was  endangering 
his  own  election.  But  his  success  two  years 
before,  in  the  face  of  a  vindictive  opposition 
led  by  the  strongest  Jackson  men  in  the  dis- 
trict, had  made  him  somewhat  confident,  and 
he  perhaps  thought  he  was  risking  little  by 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  his  comrade  in  the 
Spy  Battalion.  Before  the  election  Lincoln's 
popularity  developed  itself  in  rather  a  por- 
tentous manner,  and  it  required  some  exertion 
to  save  the  seat  of  his  generous  friend.  At  the 
close  of  the  poll,  the  four  successful  candi- 
dates held  the  following  relative  positions : 
Lincoln,  1376;  Dawson,  1370;  Carpenter, 
1170;  and  Stuart,  at  that  time  probably  the 
most  prominent  young  man  in  the  district, 
and  the  one  marked  out  by  the  public  voice 
for  an  early  election  to  Congress,  n  64. 

LEGISLATIVE     EXPERIENCE. MEETING    WITH 

STEPHEN     A.     DOUGLAS. THE 

"  LONG    NINE." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  pioneer 
portion  of  his  life.  He  was  done  with  the 
wild  carelessness  of  the  woods,  with  the  jolly 
ruffianism  of  Clary's  Crove,  with  the  petty 
chaffering  of  grocery  stores,  with  odd  jobs  for 
daily  bread,  with  all  the  uncouth  squalor  of 
the  frontier  poverty.  It  was  not  that  his  pecu- 
niar)- circumstanceswere  materially  improved. 
He  was  still,  and  for  years  continued  to  be, 
a  very  poor  man,  harassed  by  debts  which 
he  was  always  working  to  pay,  and  some- 
times in  distress  for  the  means  of  decent  sub- 
sistence.   But  from  this  time  forward  his  asso- 


ciations were  with  a  better  class  of  men  than 
he  had  ever  known  before,  and  a  new  feeling 
of  self-respect  must  naturally  have  grown  up 
in  his  mind  from  his  constant  intercourse 
with  them  —  a  feeling  which  extended  to  the 
minor  morals  of  civilized  life.  A  sophisticated 
reader  may  smile  at  the  mention  of  anything 
like  social  ethics  in  Vandalia  in  1834  ;  but, 
compared  with  Gentryville  and  New  Salem, 
the  society  which  assembled  in  the  winter  at 
that  little  capital  was  polished  and  elegant. 
The  State  then  contained  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  elected  purely  on 
personal  grounds,  nominated  by  themselves 
or  their  neighbors  without  the  intervention 
of  party  machinery,  were  necessarily  the  lead- 
ing men,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  their  sev- 
eral districts.  Among  the  colleagues  of  Lin- 
coln at  Vandalia  were  young  men  with 
destinies  only  less  brilliant  than  his  own. 
They  were  to  become  governors,  senators, 
and  judges  ;  they  were  to  organize  the  Whig 
party  of  Illinois,  and  afterwards  the  Republi- 
can ;  they  were  to  lead  brigades  and  divisions 
in  two  great  wars.  Among  the  first  persons 
he  met  there — not  in  the  Legislature  proper, 
but  in  the  lobby,  where  he  was  trying  to 
appropriate  an  office  then  filled  by  Colonel 
Hardin  —  was  his  future  antagonist,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Neither  seemed  to  have  any 
presentiment  of  the  future  greatness  of  the 
other.  Douglas  thought  little  of  the  raw  youth 
from  the  Sangamon  timber,  and  Lincoln  said 
the  dwarfish  Vermonter  was  "  the  least  man 
he  had  ever  seen."  To  all  appearance,  Van- 
dalia was  full  of  better  men  than  either  of 
them —  clever  lawyers,  men  of  wit  and  stand- 
ing, some  of  them  the  sons  of  provident  early 
settlers,  but  more  who  had  come  from  older 
States  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  these  fresh 
fields. 

During  his  first  session  Lincoln  occupied 
no  especially  conspicuous  position.  He  held 
his  own  respectably  among  the  best.  One 
of  his  colleagues  tells  us  he  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  external  eccentricity ;  that  he 
wore,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
a  decent  suit  of  blue  jeans;  that  he  was 
known  simply  as  a  rather  quiet  young  man, 
good-natured  and  sensible.  Before  the  session 
ended  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  members,  and  had  evidently  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  more  than 
ordinary  capacity.  His  unusual  common-sense 
began  to  be  recognized.  His  name  does  not 
often  appear  in  the  records  of  the  year.  He 
introduced  a  resolution  in  favor  of  securing 
to  the  State  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands  within  its  limits;  he  took  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  ephemeral  "White" 
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party,  which  was  designed  to  unite  all  the 
anti-Jackson  elements  under  the  leadership 
of  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee ;  he  voted 
with  the  minority  in  favor  of  Young  against 
Robinson  for  senator,  and  with  the  majority 
that  passed  the  Bank  and  Canal  bills,  which 
were  received  with  such  enthusiasm  through- 
out Illinois,  and  which  were  only  the  precur- 
sors of  those  gigantic  and  ill-advised  schemes 
that  came  to  maturity  two  years  later,  and 
inflicted  such  incalculable  injury  upon  the 
State. 

Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem,  after  this 
winter's  experience  of  men  and  things  at  the 
little  capital,  much  firmer  on  his  feet  than 
ever  before.  He  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  himself  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  community,  and  had  found  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  keeping  pace  with  them.  He 
continued  his  studies  of  the  law  and  survey- 
ing together,  and  became  quite  indispensable 
in  the  latter  capacity — so  much  so  that  Gen- 
eral Neale,  announcing  in  September,  1835, 
the  names  of  the  deputy  surveyors  of  San- 
gamon County,  places  the  name  of  Lincoln 
before  that  of  his  old  master  in  the  science, 
John  Calhoun.  He  returned  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1835-6,  and  one  of  the  first 
important  incidents  of  the  session  was  the 
election  of  a  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Elias  Kent  Kane. 
There  was  no  lack  of  candidates.  A  journal 
of  the  time  says  :  "  This  intelligence  reached 
Vandalia  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  Decem- 
ber, and  in  the  morning  nine  candidates  ap- 
peared in  that  place,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  a  number  more  would  soon  be  in,  among 
them  '  the  lion  of  the  North,'  who,  it  is  thought, 
will  claim  the  office  by  preemption."*  It  is 
not  known  who  was  the  roaring  celebrity  here 
referred  to,  but  the  successful  candidate  was 
General  William  L.  D.  Ewing,  who  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Lincoln  and  the 
other  Whigs  voted  for  him,  not  because  he 
was  a  "  White  "  man,  as  they  frankly  stated, 
but  because  "  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
Van  Buren  party."  Mr.  Semple,  the  candidate 
of  the  regular  Democratic  caucus,  was  beaten 
simply  on  account  of  his  political  orthodoxy. 

A  minority  is  always  strongly  in  favor  of 
independent  action  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
caucuses,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  few  days 
later  in  the  session,  joining  in  hearty  denun- 
ciation of  the  convention  system,  which  had 
already  become  popular  in  the  East,  and 
which  General  Jackson  was  then  urging  upon 
his  faithful  followers.  The  missionaries  of  this 
new  system  in  Illinois  were  the  shifty  young 
lawyer  from  Morgan  County,  who  had  just 
*  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  January  2. 


succeeded  in  having  himself  marie  circuit  at- 
torney in  place  of  John  J.  Hardin,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  recently  from  Vermont,  and  a 
man  who  was  then  regarded  in  Vandalia  as 
a  far  more  important  and  dangerous  person 
than  Douglas,  Ebene/er  Peck,  of  Chicago. 
He  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion for  several  reasons,  all  of  which  seemed 
valid  to  the  rural  legislators  assembled  there. 
He  came  from  Canada,  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  provincial  parliament,  and  was 
therefore  imagined  to  be  permeated  with  secret 
hostility  to  republican  institutions;  his  garb, 
his  furs,  were  of  the  fashion  of  Quebec;  and  he- 
passed  his  time  indoctrinating  the  Jackson  men 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  party  organiza- 
tion, teachings  which  they  eagerly  absorbed, 
and  which  seemed  sinister  and  ominous  to  the 
Whigs.  He  was  showing  them,  in  fact,  the  way 
in  which  elections  were  to  be  won;  and  though 
the  Whigs  denounced  his  system  as  subversive 
of  individual  freedom  and  private  judgment, 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  also  forced 
to  adopt  it,  or  be  left  alone  with  their  virtue. 
The  organization  of  political  parties  in  Illinois 
really  takes  its  rise  from  this  time,  and  in 
great  measure  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Peck 
with  the  Vandalia  Legislature.  There  was  no 
man  more  dreaded  and  disliked  than  he  was 
by  the  stalwart  young  Whigs  against  whom 
he  was  organizing  that  solid  and  disciplined 
opposition.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  brings 
wonderful  changes.  Twenty-five  years  later 
Mr.  Peck  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
these  very  men  who  then  reviled  him  as  a 
Canadian  emissary  of  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion,—  with  S.  T.  Logan,  Browning,  and 
Dubois, — organizing  a  new  party  for  victory 
under  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  23d  of 
January,  having  made  a  beginning,  it  is  true, 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  State  by  statute, 
though  its  modest  work,  incorporating  canal 
and  bridge  companies  and  providing  for  pub- 
lic roads,  bore  no  relation  to  the  ambitious 
essays  of  its  successor.  Among  the  bills  passed 
at  this  session  was  an  Apportionment  act,  by 
which  Sangamon  County  became  entitled  to 
seven  representatives  and  two  senators,  and 
early  in  the  spring  nine  statesmen  of  the 
county  were  ready  for  the  field.  It  seems  sin- 
gular to  us  of  a  later  day  that  just  nine  prom- 
inent men  should  have  offered  themselves  for 
these  places,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
primary  meetings.  Such  a  thing,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  was  never  known  again  in  Illinois. 
The  convention  system  was  afterwards  seen 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  dis- 
organization of  parties  through  the  restless 
vanity  of  obscure  and  insubordinate  aspirants. 
But  the  nine  who  "  took  the  stump  "  in  San- 
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gamon  in  the  summer  of  1S36  were  supported 
as  loyally  and  as  energetically  as  if  they  had 
been  nominated  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
modern  days.  They  became  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  partly  for  their  stature  and 
partly  for  their  influence  in  legislation.  They 
were  called  the  M  Long  Nine  "  ;  their  average 
height  was  over  six  feet,  and  their  aggregate 
altitude  was  said  to  have  been  fifty-five  feet. 
Their  names  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
Dawson,  Dan  Stone,  Ninian  W.  Edwards, 
William  F.  Elkin,  R.  L.  Wilson,  Andrew  Mc- 
Cormick  :  these  were  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Job  Fletcher  and 
Archer  Herndon  for  the  State  Senate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  began  his  canvass  with  the 
following  circular : 

"  New  Salem,  June  13,  1836. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Journal.' 

"  In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  I  see  a  communi- 
cation over  the  signature  '  Many  Voters  '  in  which  the 
candidates  who  are  announced  in  the  '  Journal '  are 
called  upon  to  '  show  their  hands.'  Agreed.  Here's 
mine. 

"  I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  assist  inbearingits  burdens.  Consequently 
I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding 
females). 

"  If  elected,  I  shall  consider  the  whole  people  of 
Sangamon  my  constituents,  as  well  those  that  oppose 
as  those  that  support  me. 

"  While  acting  as  their  representative  1  shall  be 
governed  by  their  will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I 
have  the  means  of  knowing  what  their  will  is,  and 
upon  all  others  I  shall  do  what  my  own  judgment 
teaches  me  will  best  advance  their  interests.  Whether 
elected  or  not,  I  go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  several  States,  to 
enable  our  State,  in  common  with  others,  to  dig  canals 
and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and 
paying  interest  on  it. 

"  If  alive  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  I  shall 
vote  for  Hugh  L.  White  for  President.* 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  auda- 
cious and  unqualified  declaration  of  princi- 
ples and  intentions.  But  it  was  the  fashion 
of  the  hour  to  promise  exact  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  the  two  practical  ques- 
tions touched  by  this  circular  were  the  only 
ones  then  much  talked  about.  The  question 
of  suffrage  for  aliens  was  a  living  problem  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  naturally  took  lib- 
eral ground  on  it;  and  he  was  also  in  favor 
of  getting  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  he  was  ready  to  vote  for 
internal  improvements.  This  was  good  Whig 
doctrine  at  that  time,  and  the  young  politician 
did  not  fancy  he  could  go  wrong  in  following 
in  such  a  matter  the  lead  of  his  idol,  Henry 
Clay. 

"  This  phrase  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  for- 
mula by  the  anti-Jackson  party.  The  "cards  "  of  sev- 
eral candidates  contain  it. 


He  made  an  active  canvass,  and  spoke  fre- 
quently during  the  summer.  He  must  have 
made  some  part  of  the  campaign  on  foot,  for 
we  find  in  the  county  paper  an  advertisement 
of  a  horse  which  had  strayed  or  been  stolen 
from  him  while  on  a  visit  to  Springfield.  It 
was  not  an  imposing  animal,  to  judge  from  the 
description;  it  was  "plainly  marked  with'  har- 
ness," and  was  "  believed  to  have  lost  some 
of  his  shoes  " ;  but  it  was  a  large  horse,  as 
suited  a  cavalier  of  such  stature,  and  "  trotted 
and  paced"  in  a  serviceable  manner.  In  July 
a  rather  remarkable  discussion  took  place  at 
the  county  seat,  in  which  many  of  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides  took  part.  Mr.  Ninian 
Edwards,  son  of  the  late  Governor,  is  said  to 
have  opened  the  debate  with  much  effect. 
Mr.  Early,  who  followed  him,  was  so  roused 
by  his  energetic  attack  that  he  felt  his  only 
resource  was  a  flat  contradiction,  which  in  those 
days  meant  mischief.  In  the  midst  of  great 
and  increasing  excitement  Dan  Stone  and 
John  Calhoun  made  speeches  which  did  not 
tend  to  pour  oil  on  the  waters  of  contention, 
and  then  it  came  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  turn.  An 
article  in  the  "Journal"  states  that  he  seemed 
embarrassed  in  his  opening,  for  this  was  the 
most  important  contest  in  which  he  had  ever 
been  engaged.  But  he  soon  felt  his  easy  mas- 
tery of  his  powers  come,  back  to  him,  and 
finished  by  making  what  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  speech  of  the  day. 
One  of  his  colleagues  says  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  used  in  his  excitement  for  the  first  time 
that  singularly  effective  clear  tenor  tone  of 
voice  which  afterwards  became  so  widely 
known  in  the  political  battles  of  the  West. 

The  canvass  was  an  energetic  one  through- 
out, and  excited  more  interest  in  the  district 
than  even  the  presidential  election  which  oc- 
curred some  months  later.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  majority 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  majority  of 
his  friends,  which  shows  conclusively  how  his 
influence  and  popularity  had  increased.  The 
Whigs  in  this  election  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  politics  of  the  county.  By  force  of  their 
ability  and  standing  they  had  before  managed 
to  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  even  while 
they  were  unquestionably  in  the  minority; 
but  this  year  they  completely  defeated  their 
opponents  and  gained  that  control  of  the 
county  which  they  never  lost  as  long  as  the 
party  endured. 

BEDLAM    LEGISLATION. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  other  claims  to  be 
remembered  than  his  services  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1836-7,  there  would  be  little  to  say  in 
his  favor.    Its  history  is  one  of  disaster  to  the 
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State.  Its  legislation  was  almost  wholly  un- 
wise and  hurtful.  The  most  we  can  say  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  that  he  obeyed  the  will  of  his 
constituents,  as  he  promised  to  do,  and  labored 
with  singular  skill  and  ability  to  accomplish 
the  objects  desired  by  the  people  who  gave  him 
their  votes.  The  especial  work  intrusted  to 
him  was  the  subdivision  of  the  county,  and  the 
project  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the 
State  to  Springfield.*  In  both  of  these  he  was 
successful.  In  the  account  of  errors  and  follies 
committed  by  the  Legislature  to  the  lasting 
injury  of  the  State,  he  is  entitled  to  no  praise 
or  blame  beyond  the  rest.  He  shared  in  that 
sanguine  epidemic  of  financial  and  industrial 
quackery  which  devastated  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  voted  with  the  best  men  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  schemes  which  appeared 
then  like  a  promise  of  an  immediate  millen- 
nium, and  seem  now  like  midsummer  madness. 

He  entered  political  life  in  one  of  those  eras 
of  delusive  prosperity  which  so  often  precede 
great  financial  convulsions.  The  population 
of  the  State  was  increasing  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  two  hundred  per  centum  in  ten  years. 
It  had  extended  northward  along  the  lines 
of  the  wooded  valleys  of  creeks  and  rivers  in 
the  center  to  Peoria;  on  the  west  by  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  Galena;  on  the 
east  with  wide  intervals  of  wilderness  to 
Chicago.f  The  edge  of  the  timber  was  every- 
where pretty  well  occupied,  though  the  immi- 
grants from  the  forest  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  had  as  yet  avoided  the  prairies. 
The  rich  soil  and  equable  climate  were  now 
attracting  an  excellent  class  of  settlers  from 
the  older  States,  and  the  long-neglected 
northern  counties  were  receiving  the  attention 
they  deserved.  The  war  of  Black  Hawk  had 
brought  the  country  into  notice ;  the  utter 
defeat  of  his  nation  had  given  the  guarantee 
of  a  permanent  peace ;  the  last  lodges  of  the 
Pottawatomies  had  disappeared  from  the 
country  in  1833. \  The  money  spent  by  the 
General  Government  during  die  war,  and  paid 
to  the  volunteers  at  its  close,  added  to  the  com- 
mon prosperity.  There  was  a  brisk  trade  in 
real  estate,  and  there  was  even  a  beginning 
in  Chicago  of  that  passion  for  speculation  in 
town  lots  which  afterwards  became  a  frenzy. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  that  it  should  understand  that  the 
best  thing  it  could  do  to  forward  this  pros- 
perous tendency  of  things  was  to  do  noth- 
ing; for  this  is  a  lesson  which  has  not  yet 
been  learned  by  any  legislature  in  the  world. 
For  several  years  they  had  been  tinkering,  at 
first  modestly  and  tentatively,  at  a  scheme  of 

*  Lincoln  was  at  the  head  of  the  project  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  Springfield;  it  was  entirely 
intrusted  to  him   to  manage.    The  members  were  all 


internal  improvements  which  should  not  cost 
too  much  money.  In  1833  they  began  to 
grant  charters  for  railroads,  which  remained 
in  embryo,  as  the  Stock  was  never  taken. 
Surveys  for  other  railroads  were  also  propi 
to  cross  the  State  in  different  directions;  and 
the  project  of  uniting  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Illinois  River  by  a  canal  was  of  too  evi- 
dant  utility  to  be  overlooked.  In  fact,  the 
route  had  been  surveyed,  and  estimates  of 
cost  made,  companies  incorporated,  and  all 
preliminaries  completed  many  years  before, 
though  nothing  further  had  been  done,  as  no 
funds  had  been  offered  from  any  source,  but 
at  the  special  session  of  1835  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  a  loan  of  half  a  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose;  the  loan  was  effected  by  Gov- 
ernor Duncan  the  following  year,  and  in  June 
a  board  of  canal  commissioners  having  been 
appointed,  a  beginning  was  actually  made 
with  pick  and  shovel. 

A  restless  feeling  of  hazardous  speculation 
seemed  to  be  taking  possession  of  the  State. 
"It  commenced,"  says  Governor  Ford,  in  his 
admirable  chronicle, §  "at  Chicago,  and  was 
the  means  of  building  up  that  place  in  a  year 
or  two  from  a  village  of  a  few  houses  to  be 
a  city  of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
story  of  the  sudden  fortunes  made  there  ex- 
cited at  first  wonder  and  amazement ;  next,  a 
gambling  spirit  of  adventure;  and  lastly,  an 
all-absorbing  desire  for  sudden  and  splendid 
wealth.  Chicago  had  been  for  some  time  only 
one  great  town-market.  The  plots  of  towns 
for  a  hundred  miles  around  were  carried  there 
to  be  disposed  of  at  auction.  The  Eastern 
people  had  caught  the  mania.  Every  vessel 
coming  west  was  loaded  with  them,  their 
money  and  means,  bound  for  Chicago,  the 
great  fairy-land  of  fortunes.  But  as  enough 
did  not  come  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  greedi- 
ness of  the  Chicago  sharpers  and  speculators, 
they  frequently  consigned  their  wares  to  East- 
ern markets.  In  fact,  lands  and  town  lots 
were  the  staple  of  the  country,  and  were  the 
only  articles  of  export."  The  contagion  spread 
so  rapidly,  towns  and  cities  were  laid  out  so 
profusely,  that  it  was  a  standing  joke  that  be- 
fore long  there  would  be  no  land  left  in  the 
State  for  farming  purposes. 

The  future  of  the  State  for  many  years 
to  come  was  thus  discounted  by  the  fervid 
imaginations  of  its  inhabitants.  "  We  have 
every  requisite  of  a  great  empire,"  they  said, 
"  except  enterprise  and  inhabitants,"  and  they 
thought  that  a  little  enterprise  would  bring 
the  inhabitants.  Through  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1836  the  talk  of  internal  improve- 

elected  on  one  ticket,  but  they  all  looked  to  Lincoln 

as  the  head.— Stephen  T.  Logan.      t  Ford,  p.  102. 

%  Revnolds's  "  Life  and  Times."  $  Ford,  p.  181. 
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ments  grew  more  general  and  more  clamor- 
ous. The  candidates  for  office  spoke  about 
little  else,  and  the  only  point  of  emulation 
among  the  parties  was  which  should  be  the 
more  reckless  and  grandiose  in  its  promises. 
"When  the  time  arrived  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Legislature,  the  members  were  not  left  to 
their  own  zeal  and  the  recollection  of  their 
campaign  pledges,  but  meetings  and  conven- 
tions were  everywhere  held  to  spur  them  up 
to  the  fulfillment  of  their  mandate.  The  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  principal  body  of  dele- 
gates who  came  together  in  December  directed 
the  Legislature  to  vote  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  "commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  people."  a  phrase  which  is  never  lack- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  charlatan  or  the 
demagogue. 

These  demands  were  pressed  upon  a  not 
reluctant  Legislature.  They  addressed  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  work  required  of  them, 
and  soon  devised,  with  reckless  and  unreason- 
ing haste,  a  scheme  of  railroads  covering  the 
vast  uninhabited  prairies  as  with  a  gridiron. 
There  was  to  be  a  railroad  from  Galena  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River ;  from  Alton  to 
Shawneetown  ;  from  Alton  to  Mount  Carmel; 
from  Alton  to  the  eastern  State  boundary — 
by  virtue  of  which  lines  Alton  was  to  take  the 
life  of  St.  Louis  without  further  notice ;  from 
Quincy  to  the  Wabash  River ;  from  Bloom- 
ington  to  Pekin  ;  from  Peoria  to  Warsaw  ;  —  in 
all,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  railway.  Some  of  these  terminal  cities  were 
not  in  existence  except  upon  neatly  designed 
surveyors'  maps.  The  scheme  provided  also 
for  the  improvement  of  every  stream  in  the 
State  on  which  a  child's  shingle-boat  could 
sail ;  and  to  the  end  that  all  objections  should 
be  stifled  on  the  part  of  those  neighborhoods 
which  had  neither  railroads  nor  rivers,  a  gift 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  voted  to 
them,  and  with  this  sop  they  were  fain  to  be 
content  and  not  trouble  the  general  joy.  To 
accomplish  this  stupendous  scheme,  the  Legis- 
lature voted  eight  million  dollars,  to  be  raised 
by  loan.*  Four  millions  were  also  voted  to 
complete  the  canal.  These  sums,  monstrous 
as  they  were,  were  still  ridiculously  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  in  view.  But  while  the  frenzy 
lasted  there  was  no  consideration  of  cost  or 
of  possibilities.  These  vast  works  were  voted 
without  estimates,  without  surveys,  without 
any  rational  consideration  of  their  necessity. 
The  voice  of  reason  seemed  to  be  silent  in  the 
Assembly;  only  the  utterances  of  fervid  proph- 
ecy found  listeners.  Governor  Ford  speaks 
of  one  orator  who  insisted,  amid  enthusiastic 
plaudits,  that  the  State  could  well  afford  to 
borrow  one  hundred  millions  for  internal  im- 

"  Potd'l  "  History,"  p.   184. 


provements.  The  process  of  reasoning,  or 
rather  predicting,  was  easy  and  natural.  The 
roads  would  raise  the  price  of  land ;  the  State 
could  enter  large  tracts  and  sell  them  at  a 
profit ;  foreign  capital  would  be  invested  in 
land,  and  could  be  heavily  taxed  to  pay 
bonded  interest ;  and  the  roads,  as  they  were 
built,  could  be  operated  at  a  great  profit  to 
pay  for  their  own  construction.  The  climax 
of  the  whole  folly  was  reached  by  the  pro- 
vision of  law  directing  that  work  should  be 
begun  at  once  at  the  termini  cf  all  the  roads 
and  the  crossings  of  all  rivers. 

It  is  futile  and  disingenuous  to  attempt,  as 
some  have  done,  to  fasten  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  the  political  parties  of  the  State  the 
responsibility  of  this  bedlam  legislation.  The 
Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  Legislature 
were  elected  as  Jackson  Democrats,  but  the 
Whigs  were  as  earnest  in  passing  these  meas- 
ures as  their  opponents ;  and  after  they  were 
adopted,  the  superior  wealth,  education,  and 
business  capacity  of  the  Whigs  had  their  legiti- 
mate influence,  and  they  filled  the  principal 
positions  upon  the  boards  and  commissions 
which  came  into  existence  under  the  acts. 
The  bills  were  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and 
the  news  was  received  by  the  people  of  the 
State  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.  The  villages  were  illumi- 
nated ;  bells  were  rung  in  the  rare  steeples  of 
the  churches ;  "  fire-balls,"  bundles  of  candle- 
wick  soaked  in  turpentine,  were  thrown  by 
night  all  over  the  country.  The  day  of  pay- 
ment was  far  away,  and  those  who  trusted 
the  assurances  of  the  sanguine  politicians 
thought  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
scheme  would  pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  continually  found  voting 
with  his  friends  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  saw  any  dan- 
ger in  it.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  as  such  in  fa- 
vor of  internal  improvements  in  general  and 
a  liberal  construction  of  constitutional  law  in 
such  matters.  As  a  boy,  he  had  interested 
himself  in  the  details  of  local  improvements 
of  rivers  and  roads,  and  he  doubtless  went 
with  the  current  in  Vandalia  in  favor  of  this 
enormous  system.  He  took,  however,  no 
prominent  part  in  the  work  by  which  these 
railroad  bills  were  passed.  He  considered 
himself  as  specially  commissioned  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  Vanda- 
lia to  Springfield,  and  he  applied  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  The 
enterprise  was  hedged  around  with  difficulties; 
for  although  it  was  everywhere  agreed,  except 
at  Vandalia,  that  the  capital  ought  to  be 
moved,  every  city  in  the  State,  and  several 
which  existed  only  on  paper,  demanded  to 
be  made  the  seat  of  government.    The  ques- 
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tion  had  been  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  in   1834,  and  the  result  showed 
about  as  many  cities  desirous  of  open- 
ing  their  gates  to  the  Legislature  as 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Homer.    Of  these  Springfield 
was  only  third  in  popular  estimation, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  need  of  all  his  wits  if  he  were  to 
fulfill  the  trust  confided  to  him.    It  is 
said  by  Governor  Ford  that  the  "  Long 
Nine  "  were  not  averse  to  using  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  other  members  in 
relation    to   their  special  railroads  to 
gain  their  adherence  to  the  Springfield 
programme,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
clear.    We  are  rather  inclined  to  trust 
the  direct  testimony  of  Mr.  Jesse  K. 
Dubois,  that  the  success  of  the  San- 
gamon County  delegation  in  obtaining 
the  capital  was  due  to  the  adroit  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Lincoln  —  first  in  in- 
ducing all  the  rival  claimants  to  unite 
in  a  vote   to  move  the  capital  from 
Vandalia,  and  then  in  carrying  a  direct 
vote  for  Springfield  through  the  joint 
convention   by  the  assistance  of  the 
southern  counties.  His  personal  author- 
ity accomplished  this  in  great  part.    Mr.  Du- 
bois says, "  He  made  Webb  and  me  vote  for  the 
removal,  though  we  belonged  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  State.   We  defended  our  vote  before 
our  constituents  by  saying  that  necessity  would 
ultimately  force  the  seat  of  government  to  a 
central  position.    But  in  reality  we  gave  the 
vote  to  Lincoln  because  we  liked  him,  because 
we  wanted  to  oblige  our  friend,  and  because 
we  recognized  him  as  our  leader."   To  do  this, 
they  were  obliged  to  quarrel  with  their  most 
intimate  associates,  who  had  bought  a  piece 
of  waste  land  at  the  exact  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  State  and  were  striving  to  have  the 
capital  established  there  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  pockets  and  territorial  symmetry. 

The  bill  was  passed  only  a  short  time 
before  the  Legislature  adjourned,  and  the 
"  Long  Nine  "  came  back  to  their  constituents, 
wearing  their  well-won  laurels.  They  were 
complimented  in  the  newspapers,  at  public 
meetings,  and  even  at  subscription  dinners. 
We  read  of  one  at  Springfield,  at  the  "  Rural 
Hotel,"  to  which  sixty  guests  sat  down,  where 
there  were  speeches  by  Browning,  Lincoln, 
Douglas  (who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature  to  become  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  the  new  capital),  S.  T.  Logan,  Baker, 
and  others,  whose  wit  and  wisdom  were  lost 
to  history  through  the  absence  of  reporters. 
Another  dinner  was  given  them  at  Athens  a 
few  weeks  later.  Among  the  toasts  on  these 
occasions  were  two  which  we  may  transcribe  : 
Vol.'  XXXIII.— *6. 
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"Abraham  Lincoln:  He  has  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends,  and  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies";  and  "A.  Lincoln: 
One  of  Nature's  noblemen." 

THE    LINCOLN-STONE    PROTEST. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  the  day  before  the 
Legislature  adjourned,  Mr.  Lincoln  caused  to 
be  entered  upon  its  records  a  paper  which 
excited  but  little  interest  at  the  time,  but 
which  will  probably  be  remembered  Ion- 
after  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  the  Van- 
dalia Assembly  have  faded  away  from  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  the  authentic  record 
of  the  beginning  of  a  ureal  and  momentous 
career. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the 
House,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

"  Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery 
having  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned  hereby  protesl 
against  the  passage  of  the  -aim-. 

"They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
founded' <hi  both  injustice  and  bad  policy,  but  that 
the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends  rather 
to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State-  has  ii"  power  under  the  Constitution  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different 
Stales. 

"Thev  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  < 'olumbia,  but  that  the 
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power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  the  District. 

"  The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those 
contained  in  the  above  resolutions  is  their  reason  for 
entering  this  protest. 

(Signed)  "  Dan  Stone, 

"  A.   Lincoln, 
"  Representatives  from  the  county  of  Sangamon." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  shall 
read  these  pages  that  a  protest  so  mild  and 
cautious  as  this  should  ever  have  been  con- 
sidered either  necessary  or  remarkable.  We 
have  gone  so  far  away  from  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  prevalent  at  that  time 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  such  acts  at 
their  true  value.  But  if  we  look  a  little  care- 
fully into  the  state  of  politics  and  public  opin- 
ion in  Illinois  in  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
we  shall  see  how  much  of  inflexible  conscience 
and  reason  there  was  in  this  simple  protest. 

The  whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  had, 
it  is  true,  been  dedicated  to  freedom  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  but  in  spite  of  that  famous 
prohibition  slavery  existed  in  a  modified  form 
throughout  that  vast  territory  wherever  there 
was  any  considerable  population.  An  act 
legalizing  a  sort  of  slavery  by  indenture  was 


passed  by  the  Indiana  territorial  Legislature 
in  1807,*  and  this  remained  in  force  in  the 
Illinois  country  after  its  separation.  Another 
act  providing  for  the  hiring  of  slaves  from 
Southern  States  was  passed  in  1814,  for  the 
ostensible  reason  that  "  mills  could  not  be 
successfully  operated  in  the  territory  for  want 
of  laborers,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  salt 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  by  white 
laborers. "t  Yet,  as  an  unconscious  satire 
upon  such  pretenses,  from  time  to  time  the 
most  savage  acts  were  passed  to  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes  into  the  territory 
which  was  represented  as  pining  for  black 
labor.  Those  who  held  slaves  under  the 
French  domination,  and  their  heirs,  continued 
to  hold  them  and  their  descendants  in  servi- 
tude after  Illinois  had  become  nominally  a 
free  territory  and  a  free  State,  on  the  ground 
that  their  vested  rights  of  property  could  not 
have  been  abrogated  by  the  ordinance,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  civil  Yaw  partus  sequitur 
ventrem. 

But  this  quasi-toleration  of  the  institution 

*  Edwards,  p.  179. 
t  Edwards,  p.  180. 
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was  not  enough  for  the  advocates  of  slavery. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, which  prohibited  slavery  "  hereafter,"  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  strong  under- 
current of  desire  for  its  introduction  into  the 
State.  Some  of  the  leading  politicians,  exag- 
gerating the  extent  of  this  desire,  imagined 
they  saw  in  it  a  means  of  personal  advance- 
ment, and  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  a 
convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  considerable  emigration 
setting  through  the  State  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  Missouri.  Day  by  day  the  teams 
of  the  movers  passed  through  Illinois  settle- 
ments, and  wherever  they  halted  for  rest  and 
refreshment  they  would  affect  to  deplore  the 
short-sighted  policy  which,  by  prohibiting 
slavery,  had  prevented  their  settling  in  that 
beautiful  country.  When  young  bachelors 
came  from  Kentucky  on  trips  of  business  or 
pleasure,  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  women 
and  excited  the  envy  of  their  male  rivals  with 
their  black  retainers.  The  early  Illinoisians 
were  perplexed  with  a  secret  and  singular 
sense  of  inferiority  to  even  so  new  and  raw  a 
community  as  Missouri,  because  of  its  pos- 
session of  slavery.  Governor  Edwards,  com- 
plaining so  late  as  1829  of  the  superior  mail 
facilities  afforded  to  Missouri,  says :  "  I  can 
conceive  of  no  reason  for  this  preference,  un- 
less it  be  supposed  that  because  the  people  of 
xMissouri  have  negroes  to  work  for  them  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  gentlefolks  entitled 
to  higher  consideration  than  us  plain  '  free- 
State  '  folks  who  have  to  work  for  ourselves." 
The  attempt  was  at  last  seriously  made  to 
open  the  State  to  slavery  by  the  Legislature 
of"  1822-3.  The  Governor,  Edward  Coles  of 
Virginia,  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  had  been 
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elected  by  a  division  of  the  pro-slavery  party, 
but  came  in  with  a  Legislature  largely  against 
him.  The  Senate  had  the  requisite  pro-slavery 

majority  of  two-thirds  for  a  convention.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  was  a 
contest  for  a  seat  upon  the  result  of  which  the 
two-thirds  majority  depended.  The  seat  was 
claimed  by  John  Shaw  and  Nicholas  Hanson, 
of  Pike  County.  The  way  in  which  the  con- 
test was  decided  affords  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  moral  sense  of  the  advocates  of  slavery. 
They  wanted  at  this  session  to  elect  a  senator 
and  provide  for  the  convention.  Hanson  would 
vote  for  their  senator  and  not  for  the  conven- 
tion.   Shaw  would  vote  for  the  convention,  but 
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not  for  Thomas,  their  candidate  for  senator. 
In  such  a  dilemma  they  determined  not  to 
choose,  but  impartially  to  use  both.  They 
gave  the  seat  to  Hanson,  and  with  his  vote 
elected  Thomas;  they  then  turned  him  out, 
gave  the  place  to  Shaw,  and  with  his  vote 
carried  the  act  for  submitting  the  convention 
question  to  a  popular  vote.  They  were  not 
more  magnanimous  in  their  victory  than 
scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  they  had 
gained  it.  The  night  after  the  vote  was  taken 
they  formed  in  a  wild  and  drunken  procession, 
and  visited  the  residences  of  the  Governor 
and  the  other  free- State  leaders,  with  loud  and 
indecent  demonstrations  of  triumph. 

They  considered  their  success  already  as- 
sured ;  'hut  they  left  out  of  view  the  value  of 
the  moral  forces  called  into  being  by  their 
insolent  challenge.  The  better  class  of  people 
in  the  State,  those  heretofore  unknown  in  pol- 
itic-,, the  schoolmasters,  the  ministers,  imme- 
diately prepared  for  the  contest,  which  became 
one  of  the  severest  the  State  has  ever  known. 
They  established  three  newspapers,  and  sus- 
tained them  with  money  and  contributions. 
The  Governor  gave  his  entire  salary  for  four 
years   to   the   expenses   of  this   contest,    in 


which  he  had  no  personal  interest 
whatever.    The   anti-slavery  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  made  up  a 
purse  of  a  thousand  dollars.    They 
spent  their  money  mostly  in  printer's 
ink  and  in  the  payment  of  active 
and  zealous  colporteurs.   The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the 
slave  party.     The  convention  was 
beaten  by  eighteen  hundred  major- 
ity, in  a  total  vote  of  11,612,  and 
the  State  saved  forever  from  slavery. 
But  these  supreme  efforts  of  the 
advocates    of    public   morals,    un- 
influenced    by    considerations     of 
personal  advantage,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence,   and   necessarily    do   not 
survive  the  exigencies  that  call  them 
forth.     The  apologists  of  slavery, 
beaten  in  the  canvass,  were  more 
successful  in  the  field  of  social  opin- 
ion.  In  the  reaction  which  succeed- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  it   seemed   as   if  there  had 
never  been  any  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment in  the  State.   They  had  voted, 
it  is  true,  against  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  the  South,  but  they  were 
content  to  live  under  a  code  of  Dra- 
conian ferocity,  inspired  by  the  very 
spirit  of  slavery,  visiting  the  immi- 
gration of  free  negroes  with  penal- 
ties of  the  most  savage  description. 
Even  Governor  Coles,  the  public- 
spirited  and  popular  politician,  was  indicted 
and  severely  fined  for  having  brought  his  own 
freedmen  into  the  State  and  having  assisted 
them  in  establishing  themselves  around  him 
upon  farms  of  their  own.     The  Legislature 
remitted  the  fine,  but  the  Circuit  Court  declared 
it  had  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so,  though 
the  Supreme  Court  afterwards  overruled  this 
decision.     Any    mention  of  the   subject   of 
slavery  was   thought   in  the  worst   possible 
taste,  and  no  one  could  avow  himself  opposed 
to  it  without   the   risk   of   social   ostracism. 
Every  town  had  its  one  or  two  abolitionists, 
who  were  regarded  as  harmless  or  dangerous 
lunatics,  according  to  the  energy  with  which 
they  made  their  views  known. 

From  thisarose  a  singular  prejudice  against 
New  England  people.  It  was  attributable  part- 
ly to  the  natural  feeling  of  distrust  of  strangers 
which  is  common  to  ignorance  and  provincial- 
ism, but  still  more  to  a  general  suspicion  that 
all  Eastern  men  were  abolitionists.  Mr.  Cook, 
whoso  long  represented  the  State  in  Congress, 
used  to  relate  with  much  amusement  how  he 
once  spent  the  night  in  a  farmer's  cabin,  and 
listened  to  the  honest  man's  denunciations  of 
that  Yankee  Cook.    Cook  was  a  Ken- 
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tuckian,  but  his  enemies  could  think  of  no 
more  dreadful  stigma  to  apply  to  him  than  that 
of  calling  him  a  Yankee.  Senator  McDougal 
once  told  us  that  although  he  made  no  pre- 
tense of  concealing  his  Eastern  nativity,  he 
never  could  keep  his  ardent  friends  in  Pike 
County  from  denying  the  fact  and  fighting 
any  one  who  asserted  it.  The  great  preacher, 
Peter  Cartwright,  used  to  denounce  Eastern 
men  roundly  in  his  sermons,  calling  them 
"  imps  who  lived  on  oysters  "  instead  of  hon- 
est corn-bread  and  bacon.  The  taint  of  slav- 
ery, the  contagion  of  a  plague  they  had  not 
quite  escaped,  was  on  the  people  of  Illinois. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  rise  once  in  their 
might  and  say  they  would  not  have  slavery 
among  them.  But  in  the  petty  details  of  every 
day,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  and  in  their  routine 
legislation,  their  sympathies  were  still  with 
the  slave-holders.  They  would  not  enlist  with 
them,  but  they  would  fight  their  battles  in  their 
own  way. 

Their  readiness  to  do  what  came  to  be 
called  later,  in  a  famous  speech,  the  "  dirty 
work "  of  the  South  was  seen  in  the  tragic 
death  of  Lovejoy,  which  occurred  in  this  very 
year  of  1837.  He  had  for  some  years  been 
publishing  a  religious  newspaper  in  St.  Louis, 
but  finding  the  atmosphere  of  that  city  be- 
coming dangerous  to  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  his  comments  upon  their  institu- 
tions, he  moved  to  Alton,  in  Illinois,  a  few 
miles  further  up  the  river.  His  arrival  excited 
an  immediate  tumult  in  that  place ;  a  mob 
gathered  there  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  —  it 
was  Sunday,  and  the  good  people  were  at 
leisure —  and  threw  his  press  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. Having  thus  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  vindicate  the  law,  they  held  a  meeting, 
and  cited  him  before  it  to  declare  his  intentions. 
He  said  they  were  altogether  peaceful  and 
legal ;  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  religious 
newspaper  and  not  meddle  with  politics.  This 
seemed  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  fish  out  his  press,  buy  new 
types,  and  set  up  his  paper.  But  Mr.  Lovejoy 
was  a  predestined  martyr.  He  felt  there 
was  a  "  woe  "  upon  him  if  he  held  his  peace 
against  the  wickedness  across  the  river.  He 
wrote  and  published  what  was  in  his  heart  to 
say,  and  Alton  was  again  vehemently  moved. 
A  committee  appointed  itself  to  wait  upon 
him;  for  this  sort  of  outrage  is  usually  ac- 
complished with  a  curious  formality  which 
makes  it  seem  to  the  participants  legal  and 
orderly.  The  preacher  met  them  with  an  un- 
daunted front  and  told  them  he  must  do  his 
duty  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  that  he  was  ame- 
nable to  law,  but  nothing  else ;  he  even  spoke 
in  condemnation  of  mobs.  Such  language 
"  from  a  minister  of  the  gospel  "  shocked  and 


infuriated  the  committee  and  thosewhom  the) 
represented.  "The  people  assembled,"  says 
Governor  Ford,  "and  quietly  took  the  press 

and  types  and  threw  them  into  the  river." 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  word  "quietly" 
never  before  found  itself  in  such  1  ompany.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  give  the  details  of  the 
bloody  drama  that  now  rapidly  ran  to  its 
close.  There  was  a  futile  effort  at  compromise, 
which  to  Lovejoy  meant  merely  surrender, 
and  which  he  firmly  rejected.  The  threats  of 
the  mob  were  answered  by  defiant  e  from  tin- 
little  band  that  surrounded  the  abolitionist.  \ 
new  press  was  ordered,  and  arrived,  and  was 
stored  in  a  warehouse,  where  Lovejo)  and 
his  friends  shut  themselves  up,  determined  to 
defend  it  with  their  lives.  They  were  then- 
besieged  by  the  infuriated  crowd,  and  after  a 
short  interchange  of  shots  Lovejoy  was  killed, 
his  friends  dispersed,  and  the  press  once 
more — and  this  time  finally —  thrown  into 
the  turbid  flood. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1837,  but  they  indicate  sufficiently  the  temper 
of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  There  was  no  sympathy  nor  even 
toleration  for  any  public  expression  of  hostil- 
ity to  slavery.  The  zeal  of  the  followers  of 
Jackson,  although  he  had  ceased  to  be  Presi- 
dent, had  been  whetted  by  his  public  denun- 
ciations of  the  anti-slavery  propaganda;  little 
more  than  a  year  before  he  had  called  upon 
Congress  to  take  measures  to  "prohibit  under 
severe  penalties"  the  further  progress  of  such 
incendiary  proceedings  as  were  "calculated  to 
stimulate  the  slaves  to  insurrection  and  to 
produce  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war."  Hut  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  people  with  uneas)  1  on- 
sciences  continued  to  write  and  talk  and  peti- 
tion Congress  against  slavery,  and  most  of  the 
State  Legislatures  began  to  pass  resolutions 
denouncing  them.  Those  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  have  not  been  recorded,  but  the) 
were  doubtless  as  vehement  as  possible,  tor  a 
Legislature  so  deeply  engaged  in  financial 
legerdemain  as  this  never  tails  to  denounce 
with  especial  energy  anything  likely  to  injure 
the  prospects  of  trade.  The  resolutions  went 
the  way  of  all  buncombe  ;  the  sound  and  fury 
of  them  have  passed  away  into  silence;  but 
they  woke  an  echo  in  one  sincere  heart  w  hi<  h 
history  will  be  glad  to  perpetuate. 

There  was  no  reason  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln should  take  especial  notice  of  these  res- 
olutions, more  than  another.  He  had  done 
his  work  at  this  session  in  effei  ting  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital.  He  had  only  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  at  the  violence  and  untruth- 
fulness of  the  majority,  vote  against  them,  and 
go  back  to  his  admiring  constituents,  to  his 
dinners  and  his  toasts.      Bui  his  conscience 
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and  his  reason  forbade  him  to  be  silent ;  he 
felt  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  other  side  to 
redress  the  distorted  balance.  He  wrote  his 
protest,  saving  not  one  word  he  was  not  ready 
to  stand  by  then  and  thereafter,  wasting  not 
a  syllable  in  rhetoric  or  feeling,  keeping  close 
to  law  and  truth  and  justice.  When  he  had 
finished  it  he  showed  it  to  some  of  his  col- 
leagues for  their  adhesion;  but  one  and  all 
refused,  except  Dan  Stone,  who  was  not  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  having  retired  from 
politics  to  a  seat  on  the  bench.  The  risk  was 
too  great  for  the  rest  to  run.  Lincoln  was 
twenty-eight  years  old:  after  a  youth  of  sin- 
gular privations  and  struggles  he  had  arrived 
at  an  enviable  position  in  the  politics  and  the 
society  of  the  State.  His  intimate  friends, 
those  whom  he  loved  and  honored,  were 
Browning.  Butler,  Logan,  and  Stuart, —  Ken- 
tuckians  all,  and  strongly  averse  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  slavery.  The  public 
opinion  of  his  county,  which  was  then  little  less 
than  the  breath  of  his  life,  was  all  the  same  way. 
But  all  these  considerations  could  not  withhold 
him  from  performing  a  simple  duty — a  duty 
which  no  one  could  have  blamed  him  for  leav- 


ing undone.  The  crowning  grace  of  the  whole 
act  is  in  the  closing  sentence :  "The  difference 
between  these  opinions  and  those  contained 
in  the  said  resolutions  is  their  reason  for  en- 
tering this  protest."  Reason  enough  for  the 
Lincolns  and  Luthers. 

He  had  many  years  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment before  him.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  between  the  guarded 
utterances  of  this  protest  and  the  heroic  au- 
dacity which  launched  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation.  But  the  young  man  who  dared 
declare,  in  the  prosperous  beginning  of  his 
political  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
imbued  with  slave-State  superstitions,  that  "he 
believed  the  institution  of  slavery  was  founded 
both  on  injustice  and  bad  policy," — attacking 
thus  its  moral  and  material  supports,  while  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees  which  protected  it, —  had  in  him  the 
making  of  a  statesman  and,  if  need  be,  a  martyr. 
His  whole  career  was  to  run  in  the  lines  marked 
out  by  these  words,  written  in  the  hurry  of  a 
closing  session,  and  he  was  to  accomplish  few 
acts,  in  that  great  history  which  God  reserved 
for  him,  wiser  and  nobler  than  this. 


THE    SECOND    DAY   AT    GETTYSBURG. 


BY    THE    CHIEF    OF    ARTILLERY    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THF.    POTOMAC. 


OX  June  30th  General  Meade  at  Taneytown 
eived  information  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  on  Gettysburg,  and  corps  command- 
DStructed  to  hold  their  com- 
mand', in  readiness  to  march  against  him.  The 
next  day,  July  1st.  Meade  wrote  to  Reynolds 
that  telegraphic  intelligence  from  Couch, and 
the  movements  reported  by  Buford,  indicated 
oncentration  of  the  enemy's  army  either  at 
Chambersburg,  or  at  some  point  on  a  line 
drawn  from  that  place  through  Heidlersburg 
to  York.  Cnder  these  circumstances,  Meade 
informed  Reynolds  that  he  had  not  yet  de- 


cided whether  it  was  his  best  policy  to  move 
to  attack  before  he  knew  more  definitely 
Lee's  point  of  concentration.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, soon  to  have  determined  not  to  advance 
until  the  movements  or  position  of  the  enemy 
gave  strong  assurance  of  success  ;  and  that 
if  the  enemy  took  the  offensive,  he  would 
withdraw  his  own  army  from  its  actual  posi- 
tions and  form  line  of  battle  behind  Pipe 
Creek,  between  Middleburg  and  Manchester. 
The  considerations  probably  moving  him  to 
this  are  not  difficult  to  divine.  Examination 
of  the   map   [see  the  November  Century] 
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tain  passes.  As  Meade  be- 
ieved  Lee's  arm)  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  his  ov 
the  elements  of  the  prob- 
cm  were  in  favor  of  the 
Pipe  Creek  line.  Bm 
Meade'  orders  for  Jul) 
1st,  drawing  his  <  or]  3 
towards  the  threatened 
flank,  carried  Reynolds  to 


will  show  that  such  a  line 
would  cover  Baltimore  and 
Washington  in  all  directions 
from  which  Lee  could  ad- 
vance and  that  Westminster, 
his  depot,  would  be  imme- 
diately behind  him,  with 
short  railroad  communica- 
tion to  Baltimore.  It  would, 
moreover,  save  much  hard 
marching,  and  restore  to 
the  ranks  the  thousands  of 
stragglers  who  did  not  reach 
Gettysburg. 

From  Westminster — which 
is  in  Parr's  Ridge,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Monocacy —  good  roads  led  in  all  directions, 
and  gave  the  place  the  same  strategic  value 
for  Meade  that  Gettysburg  had  for  Lee.  The 
new  line  could  not  be  turned  by  Lee  without 
imminent  danger  to  his  own  army,  nor  could 
he  afford  to  advance  upon  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington, leaving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in- 
tact behind  and  so  near  him;  — that  would  be 
to  invite  the  fate  of  Burgoyne.  Meade  then 
could  safely  select  a  good  "  offensive-defensive 
line  "  behind  Pipe  Creek  and  establish  himself 
there,  with  perfect  liberty  of  action  in  all  di- 
rections. Without  magazines  or  assured  com- 
munications, Lee  would  have  to  scatter  his 
army,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  subsist  it,  and 
so  expose  it  to  Meade  ;  or  else  keep  it  united, 
and  so  starve  it,  and  Meade  could  compel  the 
latter  alternative  by  simple  demonstrations. 
There  would  then  be  but  twocoursesforLee, — 
either  to  attack  Meade  in  his  chosen  position 
or  to  retreat  without  a  battle.  The  latter, 
neither  the  temper  of  his  army  nor  that  of  his 
Government  would  probably  permit.  In  case 
of  a  defeat  Meade's  line  of  retreat  would  be 
comparatively  short,  and  easily  covered,  whilst 
Lee's  would  be  for  two  marches  through  an 
open  country  before  he  could  gain  the  moun- 
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Gettysburg,  and  Buford's  report  hastened  this 
movement.  Reynolds,  who  probably  never  re- 
ceived the  Pipe  Creek  circular,  was  eager  for  the 
conflict,  and  his  collision  with  Heth  assuming 
the  dimension  of  a  battle,  caused  an  imme- 
diate concentration  of  both  armies  at  Gettys- 
burg. Prior  to  this,  the  assembling  of  Meade's 
army  behind  Pipe  Creek  would  have  been  easy, 
and  all  fears  of  injuring  thereby  the  morale  of 
his  troops  were  idle:  the  Army  of  tin-  Potomac 
was  of  "sterner  stuff"  than  that  implies.  The 
battle  of  July  1st  changed  the  situation.  Oxer- 
powered  by  numbers,  the  First  and  Eleventh 
corps  had,  after  hard  fighting  and  irtli<  ting  as 
well  as  incurring  heavy  losses,  been  forced 
back  to  Cemetery  Hill,  which  they  still  held. 
To  have  withdrawn  them  now  would  have  been 
a  retreat,  and  might  have  discouraged  the  Fed- 
eral, as  it  certainly  would  ha\  e  tilled  the  Con- 
federate troops;  especially  as  injurious  reports 
unjust  to  both  the  corps  named  had  been  cir- 
culated. It  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  a 
defeat  when  there  was  no  defeat.  Mea.de  there- 
fore resohed  to  fight  at  Gettysburg.  An  omi- 
nous dispatch  from  General  Halleck  to  Meade. 
that  afternoon,  suggesting  that  whilst  his  tac- 
tical arranyements  were  good,  his  strata  ey  was 
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at  fault,  that  he  was  too  far  east,  that  Lee  might 
attempt  to  turn  his  left,  and  that  Frederick  was 
preferable  as  a  base  to  Westminster,  probably 
confirmed  Meade  in  this  decision. 

In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  I  had  that 
morning  (July  ist)  reconnoitered  the  country 
behind  Pipe  Creek  for  a  battle-ground.  On  my 
return  I  found  General  Hancock  at  General 
Meade's  tent.  He  informed  me  that  Reynolds 
was  killed,  that  a  battle  was  going  on  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  that  he  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  thatplace.  His  instructions  were  to  examine 
it  and  the  intermediate  country  for  a  suitable 
field,  and  if  his  report  was  favorable  the  troops 
would  be  ordered  forward.  Before  the  receipt 
of  Hancock's  written  report  from  Cemetery 
Hill,  which  was  not  very  encouraging,  Gen- 
eral Meade  had  received  from  others  informa- 
tion as  to  fhe  state  of  affairs  at  the  front,  set 
his  troops  in  motion  towards  Gettysburg,  after- 
wards urged  them  to  forced  marches,  and  un- 
der his  orders  I  gave  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  the  Artillery  Reserve  and  Park  for  a 
battle  there.  The  move  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  bold  one,  and  Meade,  as  we 
will  see,  took  great  risks.  We  left  Taneytown 
towards  eleven  p.  m.,  and  reached  Gettysburg 
after  midnight.  Soon  after,  General  Meade, 
accompanied  by  General  Howard  and  myself, 
inspected  our  lines  so  far  as  then  occupied, 
after  which  he  directed  me  to  examine  them 
again  in  the  morning,  and  to  see  that  the  artil- 
lery was  proper!}-  posted.  He  had  thus  recog- 
nized my  "  command  "  of  the  artillery  ;  in- 
deed, he  did  not  know  it  had  been  suspended. 


I  resumed  it,  therefore,  and  continued  it  to 
the  end  of  the  battle. 

At  the  close  of  July  ist,  Johnson's  and  An- 
derson's divisions  of  the  Confederate  army 
were  up.  E  well's  corps  now  covered  our  front 
from  Benner's  Hill  to  the  Seminary,  his  line 
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passing  through  the  town  — Johnson  on  the  left, 
Early  in  the  center,  Rodes  on  the  right.  Hill's 
corps  occupied  Seminary  Ridge,  and  early- 
next  morning  extended  its  line  from  the  Semi- 
nary south  nearly  to  the 
Peach  Orchard  on  the  Em- 
mettsburg  road,  Trimble — 
vice  Pender,  wounded  —  on 
the  left,  Anderson  on  the 
right,  Pettigrew — vice  Heth, 
wounded — in  reserve.  Of 
Longstreet's  corps,  Mc- 
Laws's  division  and  Hood's 
— except  Law's  brigade  not 
yet  up  —  camped  that  night 
on  Marsh  Creek,  four  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  His  Re- 
serve Artillery  did  not  reach 
Gettysburg  until  nine  a.  m. 
of  the  2d.  Pickett's  division 
had  been  left  at  Chambers- 
burg  as  rear-guard,  and 
joined  the  corps  on  the 
night  of  the  2d. 

It  had  not  been  General 
Lee's  intention  to  deliver  a 
general  battle  whilst  so  far 
from    his   base    unless    at- 
tacked, but  he  now  found 
himself  by  the  mere  force 
of  circumstances  committed 
to   one.     If  it    must    take 
place,  the  sooner  the  better. 
His  army  was  now  nearly 
all    on     the     ground,    and 
delay,  whilst   it   could  not 
improve  his  own  position, 
would  certainly  better  that 
of  his    antagonist.     Long- 
street,  indeed,  urged  Gen- 
eral Lee  instead  of  attack- 
ing  to    turn   Meade's  left, 
and  by  interposing  between 
him   and  Washington,   and    threatening  his 
communications,  to  force  him  to  attack  the 
Confederate    army   in    position ;    but    Gen- 
eral Lee  probably  saw  that  Meade  would  be 
under  no   such   necessity;     would   have    no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  and — 
disregarding  the  clamor  from  Washington  — 
could  play  a  waiting  game  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Lee  to  maintain  in  the  open 
country.  He  could  not  advance  on  Baltimore 
or  Washington  with   Meade  in  his  rear,  nor 
could  his  army  subsist  itself  in  a  hostile  region 
which  would  soon  swarm  with  additional  ene- 
mies.   His  communications  could  be  cut  off, 
for  his  recommendation  to  assemble  even  a 
small  army  at   Culpepper  to  cover  them  and 
aid  him  had  not  been  complied  with. 

A  battle  was  a  necessity  to  Lee,  and  a  de- 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 37. 


feat  would  be  more  disastrous  to  Mead.       i, 
less  so  to  himself,  at  Gettysburg  than  at  am 
point  east  of  it.   With  the  defiles  of  the  South 
Mountain  range  close  in  lus  rear,  which  could 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    DANIEL    E.    SICKLES.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME     PHOTOGRAPH.) 

be  easily  held  by  a  small  force,  a  safe  retreat 
through  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  assured, 
so  that  his  army,  once  through  these  passes, 
would  be  practically  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  a  point  already  prepared  for  crossing. 
Any  position  east  of  Gettysburg  would  deprn  e 
him  of  these  advantages.  It  i^  more  proba 
ble  that  General  Lee  was  influenced  by  cool 
calculation  of  this  nature  than  by  hot  blood, 
or  that  the  opening  sin  cess  of  a  chance  battle 
had  thrown  him  off  his  balance.  Whatever 
his  reasons,  he  decided  to  accept  the  gage  oi 
battle  offered  by  Meade,  and  to  attack  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Ewell  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  possession  of  Culp's  Hill  in  the 
early  morning,  and  his  troops  were  under 
arms  for  the  purpose  by  the  time  General 
Meade  had  finished  the  moonlight  inspection 
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of  his  lines,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  a  recon- 
noitering  party  sent  out  by  Johnson,  that  the 
hill  was  occupied  and  its  defenders  on  the 
alert ;  and  further,  from  a  captured  dispatch 
from  General  Sykes  to  General  Slocum,  that 
the  Fifth  Corps  was  on  the  Hanover  road 
only  four  miles  off,  and  would  march  at  four  a. 
m.  for  Gulp's  Hill.  Johnson  thereupon  deferred 
his  attack  and  awaited  Ewell's  instructions. 

General  Lee  had,  however,  during  the  night 
determined  to  attack  the  Federal  left  with 
Longstreet's  corps,  and  now  instructed  Ewell, 
so  soon  as  he  heard  Longstreet's  guns,  to 
make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  to  be  converted, 
if  opportunity  offered,  into  a  real  attack. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  2d,  when 
nearly  all  the  Confederate  army  had  reached 
Gettysburg  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  lam: 


pecially  the  night  marches,  were  trying  and 
had  caused  much  straggling. 

All  this  morning  Meade  was  busily  engaged 
personally  or  by  his  staff  in  rectifying  his 
lines,  assigning  positions  to  the  commands  as 
they  came  up,  watching  the  enemy,  and  study- 
ing the  field,  parts  of  which  we  have  described 
in  general  terms,  and  now  refer  the  reader  to 
the  map  (page  286)  to  aid  our  further  descrip- 
tion of  some  necessary  even  if  tedious  details. 
Near  the  western  base  of  Cemetery  Hill  is 
Ziegler's  Grove.  From  this  grove  the  distance 
nearly  due  south  to  thebaseof  the  Little  Round 
Top  is  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  well-defined  ridge 
known  as  Cemetery  Ridge  follows  this  line 
from  Ziegler's  for  nine  hundred  yards  to 
another  small  grove,  or  clump  of  trees,  where 
it  turns  sharply  to  the  east  for  two  hundred 
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portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  still 
on  the  road.  The  Second  Corps  and  Sykes, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth,  arrived  about 
seven  a.  m.,  Crawford's  division  not  joining 
until  noon;  Lockwood's  brigade — two  regi- 
ments from  Baltimore  —  at  eight;  De  Tro- 
briand's  and  Burling's  brigades  of  the  Third 
Corps,  from  Kmmettsburg,  at  nine,  and  the 
Artillery  Reserve  and  its  large  ammunition 
trains  from  I  aneytown  at  10:30  a.  m.  Sedg- 
wick's Sixth  Corps,  the  largest  in  the  army, 
after  a  long  night  march  from  Manchester, 
reached  Rock  Creek  at  four  p,  m.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  army  was  assembled  was 
creditable  to  it  and  to  its  commander.  The 
heat  was  oppressive,  the    long  marches,  es- 


yards,  then  turns  south  again,  and  continues  in 
a  "direct  line"  towards  Round  Top,  for  seven 
hundred  yards,  to  "  George  Weikert's."  So  far 
the  ridge  is  smooth  and  open,  in  full  view  of 
Seminary  Ridge  opposite,  and  distant  from 
fourteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  yards.  At 
Weikert's,  this  ridge  is  lost  in  a  large  body  of 
rocks,  hills,  and  woods,  lying  athwart  the  "  di- 
rect line  "  to  Round  Top,  and  forcing  a  bend 
to  the  east  in  the  Taneytown  road.  This  rough 
space  also  stretches  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  west  of  this  "  direct  line,"  towards 
Plum  Run.  Towards  the  south  it  sinks  into 
low  marshy  ground  which  reaches  to  the  base 
of  Little  Round  Top,  half  a  mile  or  more  from 
George    Weikert's.     The    west   side   of  this 
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MONUMENT    OF    BIGELOW's    NINTH    MASSACHUSETTS     BATTEK''. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    TIPTON.) 

broken  ground  was  wooded  through  its  whole 
extent  from  north  to  south.  Between  this 
wood  and  Plum  Run  is  an  open  cleared 
space  three  hundred  yards  wide  —  a  continua- 
tion of  the  open  country  in  front  of  Cemetery 
Ridge ;  Plum  Run  flows  south-easterly  to- 
wards Little  Round  Top,  then  makes  a  bend 
to  the  south-west  where  it  receives  a  small 
stream  or  "  branch "  from  Seminary  Ridge. 
In  the  angle  between  these  streams  is  Devil's 
Den,  a  bold  rocky  hill,  steep  on  its  eastern 
face,  and  prolonged  as  a  ridge  to  the  west.  It 
is  five  hundred  yards  due  west  of  Little 
Round  Top,  and  one  hundred  feet  lower. 
The  northern  extremity  is  composed  of  huge 
rocks  and  bowlders,  forming  innumerable  crev- 
ices and  holes,  from  the  largest  of  which  the 
hill  derives  its  name.  Plum  Run  valley  is  here 
marshy  but  strewn  with  similar  bowlders,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Round  Tops  are  covered 
with  them.  These  afforded  lurking-places  for 
a  multitude  of  sharp-shooters  whom,  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  it  was  impossible 
to  dislodge,  and  who  were  opposed  by  similar 
methods  on   our  part;  so  that  at  the  close 


of  the  battle  these  hiding-places,  and  espe- 
cially the  "Den"  itself,  were  filled  with  dead 
and  wounded  men.  This  kind  of  warfare  was 
specially  destructive  to  Hazlett's  batter)  on 
Round  Top,  as  the  cannoneers  had  to  expose 
themselves  in  firing,  and  in  one  case  three 
were  shot  in  quick  succession,  before  the 
fourth  succeeded  in  discharging  the  pie<  e.  A 
cross-road  between  the  Tancytown  and  Em- 
mettsburg roads  runs  along  the  northern  base 
of  Devil's  Den.  From  its  Plum  Run  crossing  to 
the  Peach  Orchard  is  eleven  hundred  yards. 
For  the  first  four  hundred  yards  of  this  dis- 
tance, there  is  a  wood  on  the  north  and  a 
wheat-field  on  the  south  of  the  road,  beyond 
which  the  road  continues  for  seven  hundred 
yards  to  the  Emmettsburg  road  along  Devil's 
Den  ridge,  which  slopes  on  the  north  to  Plum 
Run,  on  the  south  to  Plum  "  Branch."  From 
Ziegler's  Grove  the  Emmettsburg  road  runs 
diagonally  across  the  interval  between  Ceme- 
tery and  Seminary  ridges,  crossing  the  latter 
two  miles  from  Ziegler's  Grove.  From  Peach 
Orchard  to  Ziegler's  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half. 
For  half  a  mile  the  road  runs  along  a  ridge 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  Devil's  Den,  which 
slopes  back  to  Plum  Run.  The  angle  at  the 
Peach  Orchard  is  thus  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  bold  ridges,  one  from  Devil's 
Den,  the  other  along  the  Emmettsburg  road. 
It  is  distant  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
wood  which  skirts  the  whole  length  of  Semi- 
nary Ridge  and  covers  the  movement  of 
troops  between  it  and  Willoughby  Run.  half  a 
mile  beyond.  South  of  the  Round  Top  and 
Devil's  Den  ridge  the  country  is  open,  and  the 
principal  obstacles  to  free  movement  are  the 
fences  —  generally  of  stone  —  which  surround 
the  numerous  fields. 
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SICKLES  S     POSITION     AT    THE     PEACH    ORCHARD,    VIEWED     FROM    THE    EMMETTSBURG    ROAD     LOOKING     SOUTH, 

THE    ROUND    TOPS    ON    THE     LEFT. 

(This  and  the  other  outline  sketches  were  made  tecently  by  C.  W.   Reed,  who,  during  the  battle,  was  with  Bigelow's  Battery.) 


As  our  troops  came  up  they  were  assigned 
to  places  on  the  line :  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
General  A.  S.  Williams, —  vice  Slocum,  com- 
manding the  right  wing, —  to  Culp's  Hill,  on 
Wadsworth's  right ;  Second  Corps  to  Cemetery 
Ridge :  Hays's  and  Gibbon's  divisions,  from 
Ziegler's  to  the  clump  of  trees,  Caldwell's  to  the 
short  ridge  to  its  left  and  rear.  This  ridge  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Third  Corps,  which  was 
now  directed  to  prolong  Caldwell's  line  to 
Round  Top,  relieving  Geary's  division,  which 
had  been  stationed  during  the  night  on  the 
extreme  left,  with  two  regiments  at  the  base  of 
Little  Round  Top.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  placed 
in  reserve  near  the  Rock  Creek  crossing  of 
the  Baltimore  pike ;  the  Artillery  Reserve  and 
its  large  trains  were  parked  in  a  central  posi- 
tion on  a  cross-road  from  the  Baltimore  pike 
to  the  Taneytown  road ;  Buford's  cavalry, 
except  Merritt's  brigade  at  Emmettsburg,  was 
near  Round  Top,  from  which  it  was  ordered 
that  morning  to  Westminster,  thus  uncovering 
our  left  flank  :  Kilpatrick's  and  Gregg's  divis- 
ions were  well  out  on  the  right  flank,  from 
which,  after  a  brush  with  Stuart  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2d,  Kilpatrick  was  sent  next  morn- 


ing to  replace  Buford,  Merritt  being  also  or- 
dered up  to  our  left. 

The  morning  was  a  busy  and  in  some  re- 
spects an  anxious  one;  it  was  believed  that 
the  whole  Confederate  army  was  assembled, 
that  it  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  our  own  in 
numbers,  and  that  the  battle  would  commence 
before  our  troops  were  up.  There  was  a  gap 
in  Slocum's  line  awaiting  a  division  of  infantry, 
and  as  some  demonstrations  of  Ewell  about 
daylight  indicated  an  immediate  attack  at 
that  point,  I  had  to  draw  batteries  from  other 
parts  of  the  line  —  for  the  Artillery  Reserve 
was  just  then  starting  from  Taneytown  —  to 
cover  it  until  it  could  be  properly  filled.  Still 
there  was  no  hostile  movement  of  the  enemy, 
and  General  Meade  directed  Slocum  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  attack  Ewell  with  the 
Fifth  and  Twelfth,  so  soon  as  the  Sixth  Corps 
arrived.  After  an  examination  Slocum  reported 
the  ground  as  unfavorable,  in  which  Warren 
concurred  and  advised  against  an  attack  there. 
The  project  was  then  abandoned,  and  Meade 
postponed  all  offensive  operations  until  the 
enemy's  intentions  should  be  more  clearly 
developed.   In  the  mean  time  he  took  precau- 
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SICKLES  S     POSITION    AT    THE     PEACH     ORCHARD,    VIEWED     FROM     LONGSTREET  S     POSITION     ON     THE     EMMETTSBURC     ROAD, 

LOOKING     NORTH. 


tionary  measures.  It  was  clearly  now  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  fight  the  battle  where  he  was,  and 
he  had  some  apprehension  that  Lee  would  at- 
tempt to  turn  his  flank,  and  threaten  his  com- 
munications, just  what  Longstreet  had  been 
advising.  In  this  case  it  might  be  necessary 
to  fall  back  to  the  Pipe  Creek  line  if  possible, 
or  else  to  follow  Lee's  movement  into  the 
open  country.  In  either  case,  or  in  that  of  a 
forced  withdrawal,  prudence  dictated  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance, 
and  General  Meade  gave  instructions  for  ex- 
amining the  roads  and  communications,  and 
to  draw  up  an  order  of  movement  which  Gen- 
eral Butterfield,  the  chief  of  staff,  seems  to  have 
considered  an  order-absolute  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army  without  a  battle. 

These  instructions  must  have  been  given 
early  in  the  morning,  for  General  Butterfield 
states  that  it  was  on  his  arrival  fromTaneytown, 
which  place  he  left  at  daylight.  An  order  was 
drawn  up  accordingly,  given  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  perhaps  prepared  for  issue  in  case 
of  necessity  to  corps  commanders ;  but  it  was 
not  recorded,  nor  issued,  nor  even  a  copy  of 
it  preserved.  General  Meade  declared  that 
he  never  contemplated  the  issue  of  such  an 
order  unless  contingencies  made  it  necessary ; 
and  his  acts  and  dispatches  during  the  day  were 
in  accordance  with  his  statement.  There  is  one 


circumstance  pertaining  to  my  own  duties 
which  to  my  mind  is  conclusive,  and  I  relate 
it  because  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  idea 
that  General  Meade  intended  to  withdraw 
from  Gettysburg.  He  came  to  me  that  morn- 
ing before  the  Artillery  Reserve  had  arrived, 
and,  therefore,  about  the  time  that  the  order 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  informed  me 
that  one  of  the  army  corps  had  left  its  whole 
artillery  ammunition  train  behind  it  and  that 
others  were  also  deficient,  notwithstanding  his 
orders  on  that  subject.  He  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed, and  feared  that,  taking  into  account 
the  large  expenditure  of  the  preceding  daj  by 
the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps,  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  earn'  us  through  the  battle. 
This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  I 
was  called  upon  to  meet  deficiencies  under 
such  circumstances,  and  I  was.  therefore, 
prepared  for  this,  having  directed  General 
Tyler,  commanding  the  reserve  artillery,  \\  hat- 
ever  else  he  might  leave  behind,  to  bring 
up  every  round  of  ammunition  in  his  trains, 
and  I  knew  he  would  not  fail  me.  I  had, 
moreover,  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  un- 
known to  General  Hooker,  formed  a  special 
ammunition  column,  attached  to  the  Artillery 
Reserve,  carrying  twenty  rounds  per  gun,  over 
and  above  the  authorized  amount,  for  every  gun 
in  the  army, in  order  to  meet  such  emergencies. 
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I  was  therefore  able  to  assure  General  Meade 
that  there  would  be  enough  ammunition  for 
the  battle,  but  none  for  idle  cannonades,  the 
besetting  sin  of  some  of  our  commanders.  He 
was  much  relieved,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction. Now,  had  he  had  at  this  time  any 
intention  of  withdrawing  the  army,  the  first 
thing  to  get  rid  of  would  have  been  this  Ar- 
tillery Reserve  and  its  large  trains,  which  were 


then  blocking  the  roads  in  our  rear;  and  he 
would  surely  have  told  me  of  it. 

Still,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  can- 
nonading, and  some  skirmishing  near  the 
Peach  Orchard,  the  quiet  remained  unbroken, 
although  Lee  had  determined  upon  an  early 
attack  on  our  left.  He  says  in  his  detailed  report 
that  our  line  extended  "  upon  the  high-ground 
along  the   Emmettsburg  road,  with  a  steep 
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ridgej  Cemetery]  in  rear  which  was  also  occu-  Hill,  I  found  the  men  hard  at  work  intrench- 
pied  ";  and  in  a  previous  "  outline  "  report  he  ing,and  in  such  fine  spirits  as  at  once  to  attract 
says:  "In  front  of  General  Longstreet  the  attention.  One  of  them  finally  dropped  his 
enemy  held  a  position  [the  salient  angle  at  work,  and,  approaching  me,  inquired  if  the 
the  Peach  Orchard]  from  which,  if  he  could  reports  just  received  were  true.  On  asking 
be  driven,  it  was  thought  our  artillery  could  what  he  referred  to,  he  replied  that  twice 
be  used  to  advantage  in  assailing  the  more  word  had  been  passed  along  the  line  that 
elevated  ground  beyond,  and  thus  enable  us  General  McClellan  had  been  assigned  to  the 
to  gain  the  crest  of  the  ridge."  It  would  command  of  the  army,  and  the  second  time 
appear  from  this  that 
General  Lee  mistook 
the  few  troops  on  the 
Peach  Orchard  ridge 
in  the  morning  for 
our  main  line,  and 
that  by  taking  it,  and 
sweeping  up  the  Em- 
mettsburg  road  un- 
der cover  of  his  bat- 
teries, he  expected 
to  "  roll  up  "  our  lines 
to  Cemetery  Hill. 
That  would  be  an 
"oblique  order  of  bat- 
tle," in  which  the  at- 
tacking line,  formed 
obliquely  to  its  op- 
ponent, marches  di- 
rectly forward,  con- 
stantly breaking  in 
the<?//v/of  his  enemy's 
line  and  gaining  his 

rear.  General  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  form 
the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws.  on  Ander- 
son's right,  so  as  to  envelop  our  left  and  drive  it 
in.  These  divisions  were  only  three  miles  off  at 
daylight,  and  moved  early,  but  there  was  great 
delay  in  forming  them  for  battle,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  absence  of  Law's  brigade,  for  which 
it  vvould  have  been  well  to  substitute  Anderson's 
fresh  division,  which  could  have  been  replaced 
by  Pettigrew's,  then  in  reserve.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  good  reason  why  the  attack 
should  not  have  been  made  by  eight  or  nine 
A.  m.  at  the  latest,  when  the  Federal  Third 
Corps  was  not  yet  all  up,  nor  Crawford's 
division,  nor  the  /Artillery  Reserve,  nor  the 
Sixth  Corps,  and  our  lines  still  very  incom- 
plete. This  is  one  of  the  cheap  criticisms, 
after  all  the  facts  on  both  sides  are  known ; 
but  it  is  apt  for  its  purpose,  as  it  shows  how 
great  a  risk  Meade  took  in  abandoning  his 
Pipe  Creek  line  for  Gettysburg,  on  the  chances 
of  Lee's  army  not  being  yet  assembled;  and 
also,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  boldness  and 
decision  on  Meade's  part.  Indeed  his  course, 
from  the  hour  that  he  took  command,  had 
been  marked  by  these  qualities. 

A  suggestive  incident  is  worth  recording 
here.  In  the  course  of  my  inspection  of  the 
lines  that  morning,  while  passing  along  Culp's 


OUTLINE    SKETCH     OF    WEEDS    POSITION     ON     LITTLE    ROUND    To}',    LOOKING     IN    THE    DIRECTION 
OF    THE    PEACH     ORCHARD. 


it  was  added  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  the 
field  and  might  soon  be  expected.  He  con- 
tinued, "  The  boys  are  all  jubilant  over  it,  for 
they  know  that  if  he  takes  command  every- 
thing will  go  right."  I  have  been  told  recently 
by  the  commander  of  a  Fifth  Corps  batten . 
that  during  the  forced  march  of  the  preceding 
night  the  same  report  ran  through  that  corps, 
excited  great  enthusiasm  amongst  the  men. 
and  renewed  their  vigor.  It  was  probably  from 
this  corps — just  arrived  —  that  the  report  had 
spread  along  the  line. 

On  my  return  to  headquarters  from  this  in- 
spection General  Meade  told  me  that  General 
Sickles,  then  with  him,  wished  me  to  examine 
a  new  line,  as  he  thought  that  assigned  to  him 
was  not  a  good  one,  especially  that  he  could 
not  use  his  artillery  there.  I  had  been  as  far 
as  Round  Top  that  morning,  noticed  the  un- 
favorable character  of  the  ground,  and.  there- 
fore, accompanied  Sickles  direct  to  the  Peach 
Orchard,  where  he  pointed  out  the  ridges, 
already  described,  as  his  proposed  line.  Thej 
commanded  all  the  ground  behind,  as  well  as 
in  front  of  them,  and  together  constituted  a 
favorable  position  for  the  enemy  to  hold.  This 
was  one  good  reason  for  our  taking  possession 
of  it.  It  would,  it  is  true,  in  our  hands  present 
a  salient  angle,  which  generally  exposes  both 
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its  sides  to  enfilade  fires ;  but  here  the  ridges  to  the  front  of  the  "  direct  line  "  than  it  ap- 
were  so  high  that  each  would  serve  as  a  peared  from  the  orchard  itself.  In  fact  there 
"  traverse  "  for  the  other,  and  reduce  that  evil  was  a  third  line  between  them,  which  appears, 
to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  as  seen  from  the  orchard,  to  be  continuous 
so  greatly  lengthen  our  line  —  which  in  any  with  Cemetery  Ridge,  but  is  nearly  six  nun- 
case  must  rest  on  Round  Top,  and  connect  dred  yards  in  front  of  it.  This  is  the  open 
with  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps  —  as  to  re-  ground  east  of  Plum  Run  already  described, 
quire  a  larger  force  than  the  Third  Corps  alone  and  which  may  be  called  the  Plum  Run  line, 
to  hold  it.  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  occupy    Its  left  where  it  crosses  the  run  abuts  rather  on 

Devil's  Den  than 
Round  Top;  it  was 
commanded  by  the 
much  higher  Peach 
Orchard  crests, 
and  therefore  not 
an  eligible  line  to 
occupy,  although 
it  became  of  im- 
portance during 
the  battle. 

As  to  the  other 
two  lines,  the  choice 
between  them 
would  depend  on 
circumstances.  The 
direct  short  line 
through  the  woods, 


US' 
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and  strengthen  the  angle  if  the  enemy  already 
held  the  wood  in  its  front.  At  my  instance 
General  Sickles  ordered  a  couple  of  companies 
to  ascertain  if  the  wood  was  occupied. 

About  this  time  a  cannonade  was  opened 
at  Cemetery  Hill,  which  indicated  an  attack 
there,  and  as  I  had  examined  the  Emmetts- 
burg  Ridge,  I  said  I  would  not  wait  the 
result  of  the  reconnoissance,  but  return  to 
headquarters  by  way  of  Round  Top,  and 
examine  that  part  of  the  proposed  line.  As  I 
was  leaving,  General  Sickles  asked  me  if  he 
should  move  forward  his  corps.  I  answered, 
"  Not  on  my  authority  :  I  will  report  to  Gen- 
eral Meade  for  his  instructions."  I  had  not 
reached  the  Wheat-field  when  a  sharp  rattle 
of  musketry  showed  *hat  the  enemy  held  the 
wood  in  front  of  the  Peach  Orchard  angle. 

As  I  rode  back,  a  view  from  that  direction 
showed  how  much  farther  Peach  Orchard  was 


THE   DEAD    IN    THE   "  WHEAT-FIELD,      GATHERED  FOR    BURIAL. 
(FROM     PHOTOGRAPHS.) 

and  including  the  Round  Tops,  could  be  occu- 
pied, intrenched,  and  made  impregnable  to  a 
front  attack.  But,  like  that  of  Culp's  Hill,  it 
would  be  a  purely  defensive  one,  from  which, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
enemy's  commanding  position  on  the  ridges  at 
the  angle,  an  advance  in  force  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  salient  line  proposed  by  General 
Sickles,  although  much  longer,  afforded  excel- 
lent positions  for  our  artillery ;  its  occupation 
would  cramp  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
bring  us  nearer  his  lines,  and  afford  us  facilities 
for  taking  the  offensive.  It  was  in  my  judgment 
the  better  line  of  the  two,  provided  it  were 
strongly  occupied,  for  it  was  the  only  one  on 
the  field  from  which  we  could  have  passed 
from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  with  a  pros- 
pect of  decisive  results.  But  General  Meade 
had  not,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  at  his  disposal  to 
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risk  such  an  extension  of  his  lines ;  it  would 
have  required  both  the  Third  and  Fifth  Corps, 
and  left  him  without  any  reserve.  Had  he 
known  that  Lee's  attack  would  be  postponed 
until  four  p.  m.,  he  might  have  occupied  this 
line  in  the  morning;  but  he  did  not  know  this, 
expected  an  attackat  any  moment,  and  in  view 
of  the  vast  interests  involved,  adopted  a  defen- 
sive policy,  and  ordered  the  occupation  of  the 
safe  line.  In  taking  risks,  it  would  not  be  for  his 
army  alone,  but  also  for  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  with  the  political  con- 
sequences of  their  capture.  Gettysburg  was 
not  a  good  strategical  position  for  us,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  our  army  was 
assembled  limited  us  tactically  to  a  strictly 
defensive  battle. 

After  finishing  my  examination  1  returned 
to  headquarters  and  briefly  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Meade  that  the  proposed  line  was  a  good 
one  in  itself,  that  it  offered  favorable  positions 
for  artillery,  but  that  its  relations  to  other 
lines  were  such  that  I  could  not  advise,  and 
suggested  that  he  examine  it  himself  before 
ordering  its  occupation.  He  nodded  assent, 
and  I  proceeded  to  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  cannonade  there  still  continued;  it  had 
been  commenced  by  the  enemy,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  some  movements  of  troops  to- 
wards our  right.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  it  would 
lead  to  nothing  serious,  I  returned  direct  to  the 
Peach  Orchard,  knowing  that  its  occupation 
would  require  large  reinforcements  of  artil- 
lery. I  was  here  met  by  Captain  Randolph, 
the  corps  chief  of  artillery,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  place  his  bat- 
teries on  the  new  line.  Seeing  Generals  Meade 
and  Sickles,  not  far  off,  in  conversation,  and 
supposing  that  General  Meade  had  consented 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL   SAMUEL    K.  ZOOK,  COMMANDING  TIIK  THIRD 
BRIGADE   OF   CALDWELL'S    DIVISION,    KILLED    IN    THE    "  WHEAT- 
FIELD"   JULY    2D.       (PROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.) 

to  the  occupation,  I  sent  at  once  to  the  re- 
serve for  more  artillery,  and  authorized  other 
general  officers  to  draw  on  the  same  source. 
Here  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  en 
passant  that  this  large  reserve,  organized  by 
the  wise  forethought  of  General  McClellan, 
sometimes  threatened  with  destruction,  and 
once  actually  broken  up,  was  often,  as  at 
Malvern  Hill,  and  now  at  Gettysburg,  an  in- 
valuable resource  in  the  time  of  greatest  need. 
When  in  1864  in  the  Rapidan  campaign  it  was 
"  got  rid  of,"  it  reconstituted  itself,  without 
orders,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  through  the  neces- 
sities of  the  army,  showing  that  "principles 
vindicate  themselves." 

When  I  arrived  Birney's  division  was  already 
posted  on  the  crest  from  Devil's  Den  to  the 
Peach  Orchard,  and  along  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  Ward's  brigade  on  the  left,  Graham's 
at  the  angle,  De  Trobriand's  connecting  them 
by  a  thin  line.  Humphreys's  division  was  on 
Graham's  right,  near  the  Emmettsburg  road. 
Carr's  brigade  in  the  front  line,  about  the 
Smith  house,  Brewster's  in  second  line.  Bur- 
ling's,  with  the  exception  of  Sewell's  Fifth 
New  Jersey  Regiment,  then  in  skirmish  order 
at  the  front,  was  sent  to  reenforce  Birney.  See- 
ley's  battery,  at  first  posted  on  the  right,  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  left  of  the  Smith  house, 
and  replaced  on  the  right  by  TurnbulTs  from 
the  Artillery  Reserve.  Randolph  had  order<  d 
Smith's  battery.  Fourth  New  York,  to  the 
rocky  hill  at  the  Devil's  Den:  W  inslow's  to 
the  Wheat-field.  He  had  placed  Clark  on  the 
crest  looking  south,  and  his  own  ("  E,"  First 
Rhode  Island)  near  the  angle,  facing  west. 
The  whole  corps  was,  however,  too  weak  for 
the  ground  to  be  covered,  and  it  was  too 
late  for  Meade  to  withdraw  it.  Sykes's  Fifth 
Corps  had  already  been  ordered  up  and  was 
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momentarily  expected.  As  soon  as  fire  opened, 

which  was  just  as  he  arrived  on  the  ground, 

General  Meade  sentalso  for  Caldwell's  division 

from  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  a  division  of  the 

Twelfth  Corps  from  Culp's,  and  soon  after  for    terror  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  tc 

troops  from  the  Sixth  Corps.  McGilvery's  artil-    escape  the  shells  that  were  bursting  over  and 


would  probably 
lose  his  battery,  I 
left  to  seek  for 
infantry  supports, 
very  doubtful  if  I 
would  find  my 
horse,  for  the  storm 
of  shell  bursting 
over  the  place  wai- 
enough  to  drive 
any  animal  wild. 
On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  I 
found  myself  in  a 
plight  at  once  lu- 
dicrous, painful, 
and  dangerous.  A 
herd  of  horned 
cattle  had  been 
driven  into  the 
valley  between 
Devil's  Den  and 
Round  Top,  from 
which  they  could  not  escape.  A  shell  had  ex- 
ploded in  the  body  of  one  of  them,  tearing  it 
to  pieces;  others  were  torn  and  wounded.  All 
were  stampeded,  bellowing  and  rushing  in  theii 


lery  brigade  soon  arrived,  from  the  reserve, 
and  Bigelow's,  Phillips's,  Hart's,  Ames's,  and 
Thompson's  batteries  had  been  ordered  into 
position  on  the  crests,  when  the  enemy  opened 
from  a  long  line  of  guns,  stretching  down  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Emmettsburg  pike.  Smith's 
position  at  Devil's  Den  gave  him  a  favor- 
able oblique  fire  on  a  part  of  this  line,  and  as 
he  did  not  reply,  I  proceeded  to  the  Den. 
Finding  the  acclivity  steep  and  rocky,  I  dis- 
mounted and  tied  my  horse  to  a  tree  before 
crossing  the  valley.  My  rank,  brigadier-gen- 
eral, the  command  being  that  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  gave  me  a  very  small  and  insufficient 
staff,  and  even  this  had  been  recently  cut 
down.  The  inspector  of  artillery  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Warner,  adjutant-general  Captain 
Craig,  my  only  aide  Lieutenant  Bissel,  my 
one  orderly,  and  even  the  flag-bearer  necessary 
to  indicate  my  presence  to  those  seeking  me, 
were  busy  conveying  orders  or  messages,  and 
I  was  alone;  anot  infrequent  and  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  general  who  had  to  keep  up  com- 
munications with  every  part  of  a  battle-field 
and  with  the  general-in-chief.    On  climbing 


amongst  them.  Cross  I  must,  and  in  doing  sc 
I  had  my  most  trying  experience  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Luckily  the  poor  beasts  were 
as  much  frightened  as  I  was,  but  their  rage 
was  subdued  by  terror,  and  they  were  good 
enough  to  let  me  pass  through  scot-free,  but 
"  badly  demoralized."  However,  my  horse 
was  safe,  I  mounted,  and  in  the  busy  excite- 
ment that  followed  almost  forgot  my  scare. 

It  was  not  until  about  four  p.  m.  that  Long 
street  got  his  two  divisions  into  position  in  twc 
lines,  McLaws's  on  the  right  of  Anderson's 
division  of  Hill's  corps,  and  opposite  the  Peach 
Orchard ;  Hood's  on  the  extreme  Confederate 
right  and  crossing  the  Emmettsburg  road. 
Hood  had  been  ordered,  keeping  his  left  on 
that  road,  to  break  in  the  end  of  our  line, 
supposed  to  be  at  the  orchard ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  our  left  was  "refused"  (bent  back 
towards  Devil's  Den),  and  noticing  the  impor- 
tance of  Round  Top,  he  suggested  to  Long- 
street  that  the  latter  be  turned  and  attacked. 
The  reply  was  that  General  Lee's  orders  were 
to  attack  along  the  Emmettsburg  road.  Again 
Hood  sent  his  message  and  received  the  same 


to  the  summit,  I  found  that  Smith  had  just  got    reply,  notwithstanding  which  he  directed  Law' 


his  guns,  one  by  one,  over  the  rocks  and 
chasms,  into  an  excellent  position.  Afterpoint- 
ing  out  to  me  the  advancing  lines  of  the 
enemy,  he  opened,  and  very  effectively.  Many 
guns  were  immediately  turned  on  him,  reliev- 
ing so  far  the  rest  of  the  line.    Telling  him  he 


brigade  upon  Round  Top,  in  which  movemen 
a  portion  of  Robertson's  brigade  joined,  and 
the  rest  of  the  division  was  thrown  upon  Dev- 
il's Den  and  the  ridge  between  it  and  the  Peach 
Orchard.  The  first  assaults  were  repulsed, 
but,  after  hard  fighting,  McLaws's  division 
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colonel  edward  e.  cross,  commanding  the  first  brigade 

of   caldwell's   division,    killed   near   devil's  den, 

july   2d.     (from   a   photograph   by   brady.) 

being  also  advanced,  the  angle  was,  towards 
six  o'clock,  broken  in,  after  a  resolute  defense 
and  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  In  the 
mean  time  three  of  Anderson's  brigades  were 
advancing  on  Humphreys,  and  the  latter  re- 
ceived orders  from  Birney,  now  in  command 
of  the  corps,  Sickles  being  severely  wounded 
soon  after  six  o'clock  near  the  Trostle  house, 
to  throw  back  his  left,  form  an  oblique  line 
in  his  rear,  and  connect  with  the  right  of 
Birney's  division,  then  retiring.    The  junction 


was  not  effected,  and  Humphreys,  greatly  out- 
numbered, slowly  and  skillfully  fell  back  to 
Cemetery  Ridge,  Gibbon  sending  two  1 
ments  and  Brown's  Rhode  Island  battery  to 
his  support.  But  the  enemy  was  strong  and 
covered  the  whole  Second  Corps  front,  now 
greatly  weakened  by  detachments.  Wilcox's, 
Perry's,  and  Wright's  brigades  pressed  up  to  the 
ridge,  outflanking  Humphreys's  right  and  l<  It. 
and  Wright  broke  through  our  line  and  seized 
the  guns  in  his  front,  but  was  soon  driven  out, 
and  not  being  supported  all  fell  back,  about 
dusk,  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire. 

As  soon  as  Longstreet's  attack  commenced. 
General  Warren  was  sent  by  General  Meade 
to  see  to  Little  Round  Top.  He  found  it  un- 
occupied by  troops,  and  seeing  the  advance  of 
Hood's  lines,  and  also  the  near  approach  of 
Sykes's  Fifth  Corps  from  Rock  Creek,  imme- 
diately caused  Weed's  and  Vincent's  brigades 
and  Hazlett's  battery  to  be  detached  from  the 
latter  and  hurried  them  to  the  summit.  The 
passage  of  the  six  guns  through  the  roadless 
woods  and  amongst  the  rocks  was  marvelous. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  considered  an  impossible  feat,  but  the 
eagerness  of  the  men  to  get  into  action  with 
their  comrades  of  the  infantry,  and  the  skillful 
driving,  brought  them  without  delay  to  the 
very  summit,  where  they  went  immediately 
into  battle.  They  were  barely  in  time,  for  the 
enemy  were  also  climbing  the  hill.  A  close  and 
bloody  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  which 
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left  both  Round  Tops  in  our  possession.  Weed 
and  Ha/.lett  were  killed,  and  Vincent  mortally 
wounded  —  all  young  men  of  great  promise. 
Weed  had  served  with  much  distinction  as  an 
artillerist  in  the  Peninsular,  Second  Bull  Run, 
and  Antietam  campaigns,  had  become  chief 
of  artillery  of  his  army  corps,  and  at  Chan- 


cellorsville  showed  such  special  aptitude  ar 
fitness  for  large  artillery  commands  that  1 
was  immediately  promoted  from  captain 
brigadier-general  and  transferred  to  the  i 
fantry.  Hazlett  was  killed  whilst  bendh 
over  his  former  chief,  to  receive  his  last  me 
sage,  and  Lieutenant  Rittenhouse  efficient 
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commanded  die  battery  during  the  remainder 
of  the  battle. 

The  enemy,  however,  clung  to  the  woods 
and  rocks  at  the  base  of  Round  Top,  carried 
Devil's  Den  and  its  woods,  and  captured  three 
of  Smith's  guns,  who,  however,  effectively  de- 
prived the  enemy  of  their  use  by  carrying  off 
all  the  implements. 

The  breaking;  in  of  the  Peach  Orchard  angle 
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low's  battery  was  withdrawn,  it  was  closely 
pressed  by  Humphries's  Twenty-first  .Missis- 
sippi, the  only  Confederate  regiment  which 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  run.  His  men  had 
entered  the  battery  and  fought  hand-to-hand 
with  the  cannoneers ;  one  was  killed  whilst 
trying  to  spike  a  gun,  and  another  knocked 
down  with  a  handspike  whilst  endeavoring  to 
drag  off  a  prisoner.  Of  the  four  battery-officers 
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exposed  the  flanks  of  the  batteries  on  its  crests, 
which  retired  firing,  in  order  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  infantry.  Many  guns  of  different 
batteries  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the 
destruction  of  their  horses  and  men ;  many  were 
hauled  off  by  hand ;  all  the  batteries  lost  heavily. 
Bigelow's  Ninth  Massachusetts  made  a  stand 
close  by  the  Trostle  house  in  the  comer  of  the 
field  through  which  he  had  retired  fighting  with 
prolonges  fixed.  Although  already  much  cut 
up,  he  was  directed  by  McGilvery  to  hold  that 
point  at  all  hazards  until  a  line  of  artillery 
could  be  formed  in  front  of  the  wood  beyond 
Plum  Run ;  that  is,  on  what  we  have  called 
the  "  Plum  Run  line."  This  line  was  formed 
by  collectin  g  the  serviceable  batteries,  and  frag- 
ments of  batteries,  that  were  brought  off,  with 
which,  and  Dow's  Maine  battery  fresh  from  the 
reserve,  the  pursuit  was  checked.  Finally  some 
twenty-five  guns  formed  a  solid  mass,  which 
unsupported  by  infantry  held  this  part  of  the 
line,  aided  Humphreys's  movements,  and  cov- 
ered by  its  fire  the  abandoned  guns  on  the 
field  until  they  could  be  brought  off,  as  all  Avere, 
except  perhaps  one.  When,  after  fully  accom- 
plishing its  purpose,  all  that  was  left  of  Bige- 


one  was  killed,  another  mortally,  and  a  third, 
Captain  Bigelow,  severely  wounded.  Of  seven 
sergeants,  two  were  killed  and  four  wounded; 
or  a  total  of  twenty-eight  men,  including  two 
missing ;  and  eighty  out  of  eighty-eight  horses 
were  killed  and  wounded.  As  the  1  lattery  had 
sacrificed  itself  for  the  safety  of  the  line,  its 
work  is  specially  noticed  as  typical  of  the 
service  that  artillery  is  not  infrequently  called 
upon  to  render,  and  did  render  in  other 
instances  at  Gettysburg  besides  this  one. 

When  Sickles  was  wounded  General  Meade 
directed  Hancock  to  take  command  of  the 
Third  as  well  as  his  own  corps,  which  he  again 
turned  over  to  Gibbon.  About  7:15  P.  M.,  the 
field  was  in  acritical  condition.  Birney's  division 
was  now  broken  up  ;  Humphreys's  was  slowly 
falling  back,  under  cover  of  McGilvery's  guns; 
Anderson's  line  was  advancing.  On  its  right, 
Barksdale's  brigade,  except  the  Twenty-first 
Mississippi,  was  held  in  check  only  by  Mc 
Gilvery's  artillery,  to  whose  support  Hancock 
now  brought  up  Willard's  brigade,  of  the  Se<  - 
ond  Corps.  Placing  the  Thirty-ninth  New  York 
in  reserve,  Willard  with  his  other  three  regi- 
ments charged  Barksdale's  brigade  and  drove 
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it  back  nearly  to  the  Emmettsburg  road,  when 
he  was  himself  repulsed  by  a  heavy  artillery 
and  infantry  fire,  and  fell  back  to  his  former 
position  near  the  sources  of  Plum  Run.  In 
this  affair  Willard  was  killed  and  Barksdale 
mortally  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  Twenty- 
first  Mississippi  rrossed  the  run  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Trostle  house,  and  drove  out 


the  men  of  Watson's  battery  ("  I,"  Fifth  United 
States),  on  the  extreme  left  of  McGilvery'sline, 
but  was  in  turn  driven  off  by  the  Thirty-ninth 
New  York  led  by  Lieutenant  Peeples  of  the 
battery,  musket  in  hand,  who  thus  recovered 
his  guns,  Watson  being  severely  wounded. 

Birney's  division  once  broken,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  stem  the  tide  of  defeat.  Hood's  and 
McLaws's  divisions — excepting  Barksdale's 
brigade — compassed  the  Devil's  Den  and  its 
woods,  and  as  the  Federal  reenforcementsfrom 
other  corps  came  piecemeal,  they  were  beaten 
in  detail  until  by  successive  accretions  they 
greatly  outnumbered  their  opponents,  who  had 
all  the  advantages  of  position,  when  the  latter 
in  turn  retired,  but  were  not  pursued.  This 
fighting  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
woods  and  Wheat-field  between  the  Peach 
Orchard  and  Little  Round  Top,  and  the  great 
number  of  brigade  and  regimental  command- 
ers, as  well  as  of  inferior  officers  and  soldiers, 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  bears  tes- 
timony to  its  close  and  desperate  character. 
General  Meade  was  on  the  ground  active  in 
bringing  up  and  putting  in  reinforcements,  and 
in  doing  so  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  the  Confederates  held 
the  base  of  the  Round  Tops,  Devil's  Den,  its 
woods,  and  the  Emmettsburg  road,  with  skir- 
mishers thrown  out  as  far  as  the  Trostle  house; 
the  Federals  had  the  two  Round  Tops,  the 
Plum  Run  line,  and  Cemetery  Ridge.  During 
the  night  the  Plum  Run  line,  except  the  wood 
on  its  left  front  (occupied  by  McCandless's  bri- 
gade, Crawford's  division,  his  other  brigade 
being  on  Big  Round  Top),  was  abandoned; 
the  Third  Corps  was  massed  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  Caldwell's  division,  which  had  reoccu- 
pied  its  short  ridge,  with  McGilvery's  artillery 
on  its  crest.  The  Fifth  Corps  remained  on 
and  about  Round  Top,  and  Ruger's  division 
of  the  Twelfth  returned  to  Culp's  Hill. 

When  Longstreet's  guns  were  heard,  Ewell 
opened  a  cannonade,  which  after  an  hour's 
firing  was  overpowered  by  the  Federal  ar- 
tillery on  Cemetery  Hill.  Johnson's  division 
then  advanced,  and  found  only  one  brigade — 
Greene's — of  the  Twelfth  Corps  in  position, 
the  others  having  been  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Sickles  at  the  Peach  Orchard.  Greene  fought 
with  skill  and  determination  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and,  reenforced  by  seven  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps, 
succeeded  in  holding  his  own  intrenchments, 
the  enemy  taking  possession  of  the  abandoned 
works  of  Geary  and  Ruger.  This  brought 
Johnson's  troops  near  the  Baltimore  pike, 
but  the  darkness  prevented  their  seeing  or 
profiting  by  the  advantage  then  within  their 
reach.  When  Ruger's  division  returned  from 
Round  Top,  and  Geary's  from  Rock  Creek, 
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EARLY  S    CHARGE    ON    THE    EVENING    OF    JULY    2D    UPON     EAST    CEMETERY    HILL. 


they  found  Johnson  in  possession  of  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
drive  him  out  at  daylight. 

It  had  been  ordered  that  when  Johnson 
engaged  Culp's  Hill,  Early  and  Rodes  should 
assault  Cemetery  Hill.  Early's  attack  was 
made  with  great  spirit,  by  Hoke's  and  Avery's 
brigades,  Gordon's  being  in  reserve ;  the  hill 
was  ascended  through  the  wide  ravine  be- 
tween Cemetery  and  Culp's  hills,  a  line  of 
infantry  on  the  slopes  was  broken,  and  Wied- 
erich's  Eleventh  Corps,  and  Ricketts's  reserve 
batteries  near  the  brow  of  the  hill  overrun; 
but  the  excellent  position  of  Stevens's  twelve- 
pounders  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  which 
enabled  him  to  sweep  it,  the  arrival  of  Carroll's 
brigade  sent  unasked  by  Hancock, —  a  happy 
inspiration,  as  this  line  had  been  weakened 
to  send  supports  both  to  Greene  and  Sickles, — 
and  the  failure  of  Rodes  to  cooperate  with 


Early,  caused  the  attack  to  miscarry.  The  can- 
noneers of  the  two  batteries  so  summarily 
ousted  rallied,  and  recovered  their  guns  by  a 
vigorous  attack  with  pistols  by  those  who  had 
them,  by  others  with  handspikes,  rammers, 
stones,  and  even  fence-rails ;  the  "  Dutchmen  " 
showing  that  they  were  in  no  way  inferior  to 
their  "Yankee"  comrades,  who  had  been 
"running"  them  ever  since  Chancellorsville. 
After  an  hour's  desperate  fighting  the  two 
Confederate  brigades  were  driven  out  with 
heavy  loss,  Avery  being  among  the  killed. 

At  the  close  of  this  second  day  a  consulta- 
tion of  corps  commanders  was  held  at  General 
Meade's  headquarters.  I  was  not  present,  al- 
though summoned,  but  was  informed  that  the 
vote  was  unanimous  to  hold  our  lines,  and  to 
await  an  attack  for  at  least  one  day  before 
taking  the  offensive,  and  General  Meade  so 
decided. 

Horn  J.  Hunt. 
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"ARNSWORTH  S    CHARGE. 


ROUND  TOP"  AND  THE  CONFEDERATE  RIGHT  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


MORE  has  been  written  concerning  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  than  any  other  "  pas- 
sage of  arms  "  between  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate troops  during  the  civil  war.  The 
engagement  of  the  ist  of  July,  brought  on  by 
accident,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  at 
least,  in  which  two  corps  of  the  Federal  army 
under  General  Reynolds  were  defeated  and 
driven  through  Gettysburg  by  portions  of 
Hill's  and  EwelPs  corps,  has  been  often  and 
fully  described  by  the  officers  on  both  sides. 
Ewell's  attack  on  the  Federal  right  in  the 
vicinity  of  Culp's  Hill  on  the  2d  of  July,  and 
Longstreet's  advance  upon  the  Federal  left  on 
the  same  day,  so  far  as  relates  to  one  division 
of  the  latter's  command  ( McLaws's),  have  been 
detailed  with  equal  minuteness  by  those  en- 
gaged. The  magnificent  charge  of  Pickett's 
division  on  the  Federal  center  on  the  third 
day  has  been  the  theme  of  a  host  of  writers 
who  deemed  it  an  honor  to  have  stood  in  the 
lines  of  blue  by  which  that  charge  was  re- 
pelled, and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  it  no  less  an  honor  to  have  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  torn  and  shattered  columns  of 
gray  which  only  failed  to  accomplish  impossi- 
bilities. 

But  concerning  the  operations  of  Lee's  ex- 
treme right  wing,  extending  to  the  foot  of 
'•  Round  Top,"  little  or  nothing  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  Confederate  side.  This  part  of  the 
line  was  held  by  Hood's  division  of  Long- 
street's  corp.-,,  and  was  really  the  key  to  the 
whole  position  of  Gettysburg.  Here  some  of 
the  most  stubborn  fighting  of  that  desperate 
battle  was  done,  and  here  a  determined  effort 
of  the  Federal  cavalry  to  reach  the  right  rear 
of  the  Confederate  army  on  the  3d  of  July  was 


frustrated  —  an  attempt  which,  if  successful, 
must  have  resulted  disastrously  to  that  army. 

The  meagerness  of  the  details  of  the  oper- 
ations referred  to  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  General  Longstreet  personally 
superintended  the  left  of  his  line,  consisting  of 
McLaws's  division  of  his  own  corps,  supported 
by  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  of  Hill's  corps, 
and  hence  knew  comparatively  little  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  movements  of  Hood's 
division ;  and,  also,  that  General  Hood  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  relinquishing  the  command  of  the 
division,  could  not  report  its  subsequent  op- 
erations. As  senior  brigadier,  I  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  Hood's  division,  and  directed 
its  movements  during  the  engagements  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  July.  But  owing  to  the  active 
and  constant  movements  of  our  army  for  some 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  battle,  I  was  only 
able  to  obtain  the  reports  of  brigade  com- 
manders a  very  short  time  previous  to  being 
ordered  to  the  army  of  General  Bragg  at 
Chickamauga.  This  prevented  me  from  mak- 
ing a  report  at  the  time,  and  it  was  afterwards 
neglected. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  paper  are  therefore 
many  of  them  published  for  the  first  time.  It 
remains  for  the  impartial  reader  to  decide 
whether  they  do  not  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  most  memorable  bat- 
tle of  the  war ;  for  Gettysburg  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  the  great  struggle.  Together  with 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  which  occurred  simulta- 
neously with  the  retreat  of  Lee's  army  towards 
the  Potomac,  it  inspired  the  armies  and  peo- 
ple of  the  North  with  fresh  courage  and  stim- 
ulated  anew  the  hopes  of  ultimate    success 
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which  were  visibly  flagging  under  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  reverses  to  the  Federal 
arms  in  Virginia,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
at  Gettysburg  that  the  right  arm  of  the  South 
was  broken,  and  it  must  always  stand  out  in 
Confederate  annals  like 

"  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 
And  broken  was  her  shield," 

in  the  history  of  a  brave  and  kindred  people. 
When  the  fight  began  at  Gettysburg  on  the 
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Chambersburg  and  Emmettsburg  roads,  fol- 
lowing McLaws,  who  was  in  advance.  Pick- 
ett's division  had  not  yet  come  up.  We  moved 
very  slowly,  with  frequent  halts  and  deflec- 
tions from  the  direct  course  —  the  latter 
occasioned  by  the  desire  to  conceal  our  move- 
ments from  the  Federal  signal-station  on 
Little  Round  Top. 

At  length,  after  many  vexatious  delays, 
Hood's  division  was  pushed  forward  until 
it  uncovered  McLaws,  and  soon  reached  the 
Emmettsburg  road  in  front  of  Round  Top. 
Here  our  line  of  battle  was  formed  at  an  acute 


THE    "SLAUGHTER    PEN  "    AT    THE    BASE    AND    ON     THE     LEFT    SLOPE    OF    LITTLE     ROUND    TOP.       (FROM     PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


1st  of  July,  three  brigades  of  Hood's  division 
were  at  Greenwood  on  the  Chambersburg  road 
and  on  the  west  side  of  South  Mountain.  My 
own  brigade,  with  Bachman's  battery,  was  at 
New  Guilford,  some  miles  south  of  Green- 
wood, watching  our  right  flank.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  I  moved, 
under  orders  from  General  Longstreet,  as 
rapidly  as  possible  towards  Gettysburg,  and 
arrived  there  shortly  before  12  M.,  having 
marched  the  intervening  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles  in  that  time.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
the  other  brigades  of  Hood's  division  resting 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  Chambers- 
burg road.  In  a  short  time  after  my  brigade 
came  up,  the  division  was  moved  to  our  right 
(south),  traversing  the  angle  between  the 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 39. 


angle  with  the  road,  the  right  being  in  advance 
of  it,  between  the  road  and  the  mountain,  and 
the  left  extending  across  and  in  rear  of  the 
road.  The  formation  was  in  two  lines.  Law's 
Alabama  and  Robertson's  Texas  brigades 
in  front,  supported,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards,  by  the  Georgia  brigades 
of  Benning  and  G.  T.  Anderson.  McLaws's 
division  extended  the  line  to  our  left,  with  a 
similar  formation.  The  Artillery  Battalion, 
composed  ofReilly's,  Latham's,  Garden's,  and 
Bachman's  batteries,  twenty  guns  in  all,  were 
disposed  at  advantageous  points  upon  the 
ridge  occupied  by  the  line  of  infantry.  There 
were  no  signs  of  Federal  cavalry  or  troops  "t" 
any  kind  on  our  right.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  however,  a  regiment  was  detached 
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from  Anderson's 
brigade  and  sta- 
tioned at  Kern's 
house,  half  a  mile 
down  the  road 
towards  Emmetts- 
burg. 

It  was  now  past 
four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  our 
troops  were  in 
position  for  the 
attack.  The  flank 
movement  by 
which  they  came 
into  position  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch 
from  the  Federal 
signal-station  on 
Little  Round 
Top:  "To  Gen- 
eral Meade  —  four 

o'clock  p.  m.  The  only  infantry  of  the  enemy 
visible  is  on  the  extreme  (Federal)  left;  it  has 
been  moving  towards  Emmettsburg."  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  movement,  in  spite  of 
our  precautions,  was  not  unobserved. 

The  Confederate  line  of  battle  occupied  a 
ridge,  partially  wooded,  with  a  valley  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  heights  held  by  the 
Federal  troops  in  front.  The  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Federal  left  wing  in  front  of  us 
was  now  fully  disclosed  to  view,  and  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  formidable  it  had 
ever  been  the  fortune  of  any  troops  to  con- 
front. Round  Top  rose  like  a  huge  senti- 
nel guarding  the  Federal  left  flank,  while  the 
spurs  and  ridges  trending  off  to  the  north  of 
it  afforded  unrivaled  positions  for  the  use  of 
artillery.  The  puffs  of  smoke  rising  at  intervals 
along  the  line  of  hills,  as  the  Federal  batteries 
fired  upon  such  portions  of  our  line  as  became 
exposed  to  view,  clearly  showed  that  these 
advantages  had  not  been  neglected.  The 
thick  woods  which  in  great  part  covered  the 
sides  of  Round  Top  and  the  adjacent  hills 
concealed  from  view  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  increased  fourfold  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  attack. 

How  far  up  the  slope  of  Round  Top  the  Fed- 
eral left  extended  we  could  not  tell,  as  the  woods 
effectually  concealed  from  view  everything  in 
that  quarter.  In  order  to  gain  information  upon 
this  important  point,  I  sent  out  a  detail  of  six 
picked  men  as  scouts,  with  instructions  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  summit  of 
Round  Top,  making  a  detour  to  their  right, 
and  "  feeling  "  down  from  that  point,  to  locate 
the  left  of  the  Federal  line.  The  entire  absence 
of  Federal  cavalry  on  our  right,  as  well  as  other 
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indications  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Federals,  relying  upon  the 
protection  of  the  mountain,  considered  their 
flank  secure ;  that  it  was  therefore  their  most 
vulnerable  point.  Impressed  with  this  view, 
I  further  instructed  the  scouts  when  they 
reached  the  summit  to  observe  carefully  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  other  side,  and  to  send 
a  "  runner  "  back  to  me  with  such  intelligence 
as  they  might  be  able  to  gain.  They  moved 
off  at  a  trot.    A  few  moments  after  they  had 
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devil's   den,  facing   little   round   top. 


started  I  saw  in  the  valley,  some  distance  to 
our  right,  several  dark  figures  moving  across 
the  fields  from  the  rear  of  Round  Top  in  the 
direction  of  the  Emmettsburg  road.  These  on 
being  captured,  proved  to  be  Federal  soldiers, 
who  seemed  surprised  at  our  sudden  appearance 
in  that  quarter,  and  who,  on  being  questioned, 
stated  that  they  had  surgeon's  certificates  and 
were  "  going  to  the  rear."  They  indicated  "  the 
rear  "  by  pointing  towards  Emmettsburg,  and 
in  reply  to  the  question  where  they  came  from, 
they  said  from  the  "  medical  train  behind  the 
mountain  " —  referring  to  Round  Top.  They 
also  stated  that  the  medical  and  ordnance 
trains  "  around  the  mountain  "  were  insecure- 
ly guarded,  no  attack  being  expected  at  that 
point ;  and  that  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain could  be  easily  reached  by  a  good  farm 
road,  along  which  they  had  just  traveled, 
the  distance  being  little 
more  than  a  mile.  On 
my  way  to  convey  this 
information  to  General 
Hood,  I  met  a  messen- 
ger from  my  scouts,  who 
had  reached  the  crest 
of  Round  Top.  He  re- 
ported that  there  was 
no  Federal  force  on  the 
summit,  and  confirmed 
in  every  particular  the 
statements  of  the  prison- 
ers I  had  just  captured. 
If  there  had  previously 
been  any  question  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  a 
front  attack,  there  now 
remained  not  a  "  shadow 
of  doubt"  that  our  true 
point 'd'a/>ft it i  was  Round 
Top,  from  which  the 
Confederate  right  wing 
could   be  extended   to- 


wards the  Taneytown  and  Baltimore  roads, 
on  the  Federal  left  and  rear. 

I  found  General  Flood  on  the  ridge  where 
his  line  had  been  formed,  communicated  to 
him  the  information  I  had  obtained,  and 
pointed  out  the  ease  with  which  a  movement 
by  the  right  flank  might  be  made.  He  coin- 
cided fully  in  my  views,  but  said  that  his  or- 
ders were  positive  to  attack  in  front,  as  soon 
as  the  left  of  the  corps  should  get  into 
position.  I  therefore  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  a  direct  attack,  on  the  grounds:  i.  That 
the  great  natural  strength  of  the  enemy's 
position  in  our  front  rendered  the  result  of  a  di- 
rect assault  extremely  uncertain.  2.  That,even 
if  successful,  the  victory  would  be  purchased 
at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  life,  and  our  troops 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  improve  it.  3. 
That  a  front  attack  was  unnecessary, —  the 
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occupation  of  Round  Top  during  the  night  by 
moving  upon  it  from  the  south,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  our  right  wing  from  that  point 
across  the  enemy's  left  and  rear,  being  not 
only  practicable,  but  easy.  4.  That  such  a 
movement  would  compel  a  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  abandonment 
of  his  strong  position  on  the  heights,  and 
force  him  to  attack  us  in  position. 

General  Hood  called  up  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, of  his  staff,  and  requested  me  to  repeat 
the  protest  to  him,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  made.  He  then  directed  Captain  Ham- 
ilton to  find  General  Longstreet  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  deliver  the  protest,  and  to  say 
to  him  that  he  (Hood)  indorsed  it  fully. 
Hamilton  rode  off  at  once,  but  in  about  ten 
minutes  returned,  accompanied  by  a  staff-offi- 
cer of  General  Longstreet,  who  said  to  Gen- 
eral Hood,  in  my  hearing,  "  General  Long- 
street  orders  that  you  begin  the  attack  at 
once."  Hood  turned  to  me  and  merely  said, 
"  You  hear  the  order  ?  "  I  at  once  moved  my 
brigade  to  the  assault.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  protest  ever  reached  General  Lee.  From  the 
brief  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  time  it 
was  sent  to  General  Longstreet  and  the  receipt 
of  the  order  to  begin  the  attack,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  did  not.  General  Longstreet  has 
since  said  that  he  repeatedly  advised  against 
a  front  attack  and  suggested  a  movement  by 
our  right  flank.  He  may  have  thought,  after 
the  rejection  of  this  advice  by  General  Lee, 
that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  matter  further. 

Just  here  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  lost 
to  the  Confederate  arms.  It  is  useless  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  turn  affairs  might  have  taken 
if  the  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  if 
General  Stuart  had  kept  General  Lee  informed, 
as  he  should  have  done,  of  the  movements  of 
the  Federal  army.  In  considering  the  causes  of 
the  Confederate  failure  on  that  particular  field, 
we  must  take  the  situation  just  as  we  find  it. 
And  the  situation  was  as  follows :  The  advance 
of  the  two  armies  encountered  each  other  on 
the  1st  of  July.  An  engagement  ensued  in 
which  the  Confederates  were  victorious.  The 
Federal  troops  retired  through  Gettysburg  and 
took  position  along  the  heights  east  of  the 
town — a  position  which,  if  properly  defended, 
was  practicably  impregnable  to  a  direct  attack. 

The  whole  matter  then  resolves  itself  into 
this :  General  Lee  failed  at  Gettysburg  on 
the  2d  and  3d  of  July  because  he  made  his 
attack  precisely  where  his  enemy  wanted  him 
to  make  it  and  was  most  fully  prepared  to 
receive  it.  Even  had  he  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Federal  army  from  its  strong  position  by 
a  general  and  simultaneous  assault  along  the 
whole  front  (which  was  the  only  possible 
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chance  of  success  in  that  direction),  he  would 
have  found  his  army  in  very  much  the  same 
condition  that  Pyrrhus  found  his  when,  after 
driving  the  Romans  from  the  field  of  Ascu- 
lum,  he  exclaimed,  "  Another  such  victory,  and 
I  am  undone! " 

The  failure  of  General  Ewell  to  seize  "  Cem- 
etery Hill "  and  adjacent  positions,  on  the 
evening  of  July  1st,  has  been  frequently 
assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  losing  the 
battle.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  General 
Ewell  could  have  occupied  those  heights  had 
he  made  the  attempt,  for  General  Pleasonton 
has  asserted  very  positively  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  July,  "  we  (the  Federals)  had 
more  troops  in  position  than  Lee."  And  Gen- 
eral Lee  qualified  his  instructions  to  General 
Ewell  to  seize  the  heights  by  the  words  "  if 
practicable."  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
fact  that  General  Ewell  did  not  seize  them  is 
very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was 
not  practicable. 

The  two  armies  being  face  to  face  on  the 
2d  of  July,  and  setting  aside  all  question  of  a 
retreat  by  either,  General  Lee's  alternative  to 
a  direct  attack  was  a  movement  by  his  right 
flank  to  the  Federal  left  and  rear.  The  first 
promised  nothing  but  desperate  fighting,  heavy 
loss,  and  probable  failure.  The  second  cer- 
tainly promised  nothing  worse,  with  the  prob- 
abilities all  in  favor  of  a  "  fair  field  and  a  free 
fight,"  and  that  was  all  his  army  asked.  Re- 
ferring to  this  suggested  movement  upon  the 
Federal  left  flank,  General  Pleasonton,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  cavalry  at  that  time, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  has  stated  further  that  he  "  had 
two  divisions  of  cavalry,  one  in  rear  of  the 
Federal  position  and  one  on  Lee's  right  flank," 
to  prevent  it.  If  the  cavalry  had  been  there, 
as  he  states,  they  would  not  have  amounted  to 
even  a  single  "  ounce  of  prevention,"  as  far 
as  the  movements  of  our  infantry  were  con- 
cerned. But  if  there  was  a  division,  or  even  a 
single  picket-post  of  cavalry,  either  Federal 
or  Confederate,  on  our  right  flank,  at  any  time 
on  the  2d  of  July,  it  was  kept  most  persist- 
ently out  of  sight,  as  my  scouts,  who  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  failed  to  find  it. 

The  order  of  attack,  which  was  issued  as 
soon  as  the  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps 
came  into  position  on  the  line  already  de- 
scribed, was  to  begin  the  movement  on  the 
right,  my  brigade  on  that  flank  leading,  the 
other  commands  taking  it  up  successively  to- 
wards the  left.  It  was  near  five  o'clock  p.  M. 
when  we  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  artil- 
lery on  both  sides  had  been  warmly  engaged 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  continued  to 
fire  heavily  until  we  became  engaged  with  the 
Federal  infantry,  when  the  Confederate  bat- 
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teries  ceased  firing  to  avoid  injury  to  our  own 
troops,  who  were  then,  for  the  most  part, 
concealed  by  the  woods  about  the  base  of 
Round  Top  and  the  spurs  to  the  north  of 
it.  General  Hood  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  arm  by  the  fire  from  the  Federal  artillery 
as  we  moved  into  action. 

Advancing  rapidly  across  the  valley  which 
separated  the  opposing  lines, —  all  the  time  un- 
der a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries, —  our  front 
line  struck  the  enemy's  skirmishers  posted 
along  the  further  edge  of  the  valley.  Brushing 
these  quickly  away,  we  soon  came  upon  their 
first  line  of  battle,  running  along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  known  as  Devil's  Den,  to 
our  left  of  Round  Top,  and  separated  from 
the  latter  by  Plum  Run  valley.  The  fighting 
soon  became'close  and  severe.  Exposed  to  the 
artillery  fire  from  the  heights  in  front  and  on 
our  left,  as  well  as  to  the  musketry  of  the  infan- 
try, it  required  all  the  courage  and  steadiness 
of  the  veterans  who  composed  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  —  whose  spirit  was  never 
higher  than  then  —  to  face  the  storm.  Not 
one  moment  was  lost.  With  rapidly  thinning 
ranks  the  gray  line  swept  on,  until  the  blue 
line  in  front  wavered,  broke,  and  seemed  to 
dissolve  in  the  woods  and  rocks  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  The  advance  continued  steadily, 
the  center  of  the  division  moving  directly 
upon  the  guns  on  the  hill  adjoining  Devil's 
Den,  on  the  north  from  which  we  had  been 
suffering  so  severely.  In  order  to  secure  my 
right  flank,  I  extended  it  well  up  on  the  side 
of  Round  Top,  and  my  brigade,  in  closing  to 
the  right,  left  a  considerable  interval  between 
its  left  and  the  right  of  the  Texas  brigade  of 
Robertson.  Into  this  interval  I  threw  Ben- 
ning's  Georgia  brigade,  which  had  up  to  that 
time  occupied  the  second  line.  At  the  same 
time  seeing  a  heavy  Federal  force  on  Robert- 
son's left,  and  no  Confederate  troops  having 
come  up  to  extend  our  line  in  that  direction, 
Anderson's  Georgia  brigade,  till  then  also  in 
the  second  line,  was  thrown  out  on  that  flank. 

Thus  disposed,  the  division  continued  to 
move  forward,  encountering,  as  it  ascended  to 
the  battery  on  the  spur  and  the  heights  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it,  a  most  determined  resist- 
ance from  the  Federal  troops,  who  seemed  to 
be  continually  reenforced.  The  ground  was 
rough  and  difficult,  broken  by  rocks  and 
bowlders,  which  rendered  an  orderly  advance 
impossible.  Sometimes  the  Federals  would 
hold  one  side  of  the  huge  bowlders  on  the 
slope  until  the  Confederates  occupied  the 
other.  In  some  cases  my  men,  with  reckless 
daring,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  large  rocks 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view  and  to  deliver 
their  fire  with  greater  effect.  One  of  these, 
Sergeant  Barbee  of  the  Texas  brigade,  having 


reached  a  rock  a  little  in  advance  of  the  line, 
stood  erect  on  the  top  of  it,  loading  and  fir- 
ing as  coolly  as  if  unconscious  of  danger, 
while  the  air  around  him  was  fairly  swarming 
with  bullets.  He  soon  fell  helpless  from  several 
wounds;  but  he  held  his  rock,  lying  upon  the 
top  of  it  until  the  litter-bearers  carried  him  off. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  the  hill  by  Devil's  Den 
opposite  our  center  was  taken,  with  three 
pieces  of  the  artillery  that  had  occupied  it. 
The  remaining  piece  was  run  down  the  oppo- 
site slope  by  the  gunners,  and  escaped  capture. 

In  the  mean  time  my  brigade  on  the  right, 
had  swept  over  the  northern  slope  of  Round 
Top,  cleared  it  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  mak- 
ing a  partial  change  of  front  to  the  left,  ad- 
vanced upon  Little  Round  Top,  which  lay 
in  rear  of  the  spur  on  which  the  battery  had 
been  taken.  This  change  of  direction  soon 
exposed  it  to  a  flank  attack  on  the  right  by 
fresh  Federal  troops  (Vincent's  brigade),  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  retire  this  flank  and  place 
it  in  the  general  direction  of  the  rest  of  the  line. 

While  our  center  and  right  wing  were  en- 
gaged as  I  have  described,  Anderson'sbrigade, 
on  the  left,  was  subjected  to  great  annoyance 
and  loss  by  movements  of  the  enemy  upon  its 
left  flank,  being  frequently  compelled  to  change 
the  front  of  the  regiments  on  that  flank  to  re- 
pel attacks  from  that  direction. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Mc- 
Laws's  division,  which  was  to  have  extended 
our  left  and  to  have  moved  to  the  attack  at 
the  same  time.  I  therefore  halted  my  line, 
which  had  become  broken  and  disorganized 
by  the  roughness  of  the  ground  over  which  it 
had  been  fighting,  and  placing  it  in  as  advan- 
tageous a  position  as  possible  for  receiving 
any  attack  that  the  Federals  might  be  disposed 
to  make,  I  hurried  back  to  the  ridge  from 
which  we  had  originally  advanced.  I  found 
McLaws  still  in  position  there,  his  troops 
suffering  considerably  from  a  severe  fire  of  ar- 
tillery from  the  opposite  hills.  I  was  informed 
by  General  Kershaw,  who  held  the  right  of 
this  division,  that  although  he  understood  the 
general  instructions  that  the  forward  move- 
ment was  to  be  taken  up  from  the  right,  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  order  to  move,  from 
his  division  commander.  I  pointed  out  the  po- 
sition of  Hood's  division,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  support  on  its  left.  General 
Kershaw  requested  me  to  designate  the  point 
on  which  his  right  flank  should  be  directed, 
and  promptly  moved  to  the  attack,  the  move- 
ment being  taken  up  by  the  whole  division. 

When  Hood's  division  first  attacked,  Gen- 
eral Meade,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  left 
wing,  and  doubtless  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  so  vital  a  point  as  Round 
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Top  and  its  adjacent  spurs,  commenced  send- 
ing reinforcements  to  the  threatened  points. 
We  encountered  some  of  these  in  our  first 
advance,  and  others  were  arriving  as  Mc- 
Laws  came  up  on  our  left.  In  its  advance  this 
division  extended  from  the  "  Peach  Orchard  " 
near  the  Emmettsburg  road,  on  its  left,  to  the 
"  Wheat-field  "  north  of  the  hill  on  which  we 
had  captured  the  Federal  battery,  where  its 
right  wing  connected  with  my  left.  As  Mc- 
Laws  advanced,  we  again  moved  forward  on 
his  right,  and  the  fighting  continued  in  "  see- 
saw "  style  —  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
gaining  ground  or  losing  it,  with  small  advan- 
tage to  either,  until  dark. 

At  the  close  of  the  engagement  Hood's  di- 
vision held  the  hill  where  the  battery  had  been 
taken  and  the  ridge  to  its  left — our  right  ex- 
tending across  Devil's  Den  and  well  up  on 
the  north-western  slope  of  Round  Top.  Dur- 
ing the  night  this  line  was  strengthened  by 
the  construction  of  a  breastwork  of  the  loose 
stones  that  abounded  all  along  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  troops,  and  the  light  of  the 
next  morning  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
troops  in  front  of  us  had  improved  their  time 
in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  all  through  the  night 
we  could  hear  them  at  work  as  the  rocks  were 
dropped  in  place  on  the  works,  and  no  doubt 
they  heard  us  just  as  distinctly  while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  same  life-preserving  operation. 

Though  the  losses  had  been  severe  on  both 
sides,  comparatively  few  prisoners  had  been 
taken.  But  early  in  the  night,  in  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  fight  over  such  rugged 
ground  and  the  darkness  of  the  wooded 
mountain  side,  men  of  both  armies,  in  search 
of  their  commands,  occasionally  wandered 
into  the  opposing  picket-lines  and  were  cap- 
tured. Many  of  the  Federal  wounded  were 
left  in  our  lines  on  the  ground  from  which 
their  troops  had  been  forced  back,  and  some 
of  ours  remained  in  their  hands  in  the  most 
advanced  positions  we  had  reached  and  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon.  Among  these  lat- 
ter was  Colonel  Powell  of  the  Fourth  Texas 
regiment,  who  was  shot  through  the  body  and 
afterwards  died.  Powell  was  a  stout,  portly 
man,  with  a  full  beard,  in  many  respects  re- 
sembling General  Longstreet,  which  at  first 
created  the  impression  with  his  captors  that 
they  had  taken  that  officer.  Indeed  it  was  as- 
serted positively  by  some  of  the  prisoners  we 
picked  up  during  the  night  that  General  Long- 
street  was  badly  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands,  and  they  obstinately  refused  to 
credit  our  statements  to  the  contrary. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  two  of  my 
batteries,  Latham's  and  Garden's,  were  sent  to 
Colonel,  afterward  General,  E.  P.  Alexander, 
who  commanded  our  artillery  in  the  center,  to 


assist  in  the  cannonade  of  the  Federal  position 
south  of  Cemetery  Hill,  preparatory  to  the 
assault  of  Pickett's  division  at  that  point ;  and 
about  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  General  Longstreet 
came  over  to  my  position  on  the  right,  and  in- 
structed me  to  be  ready  to  renew  the  attack  on 
our  front.  Under  the  circumstances  that  then 
existed,  such  an  attack  would  have  been  simply 
unadulterated  madness.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  in  our 
front.  These  difficulties  were  greatly  increased 
by  extemporized  breastworks  of  rock  all  along 
the  Federal  line,  which  afforded  good  protec- 
tion for  their  infantry  and  were  fully  manned 
by  a  force  much  superior  to  our  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  been  weakened  in  the 
desperate  attack  of  the  preceding  evening  by 
losses  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
force  carried  into  action.  More  than  two 
thousand  officers  and  men  of  our  division  had 
been  killed  and  wounded,  among  them  Gen- 
erals Anderson  and  Robertson,  and  about  one- 
half  of  the  field-officers  of  the  various  regi- 
ments. McLaws's  division,  on  our  left,  had 
suffered  nearly  as  severely,  General  Barks- 
dale  of  that  division  being  killed  and  General 
Semmes  mortally  wounded. 

The  cannonade  in  the  center  soon  began, 
and  presented  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
battle-scenes  witnessed  during  the  war.  Look- 
ing up  the  valley  towards  Gettysburg,  the 
hills  on  either  side  were  capped  with  crowns 
of  flame  and  smoke,  as  three  hundred  guns, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  ridges, 
vomited  their  iron  hail  upon  each  other. 
Dense  clouds  of  smoke  settled  over  the  valley, 
through  which  the  shells  went  hissing  and 
screaming  on  their  errand  of  death.  Numbers 
of  these  from  opposite  directions  exploded  mid- 
way over  the  valley,  apparently  with  venom- 
ous impatience,  as  they  met  each  other  in 
mid-air,  lighting  up  the  clouds  with  snake-like 
flashes  of  lurid  lightning. 

While  this  grand  artillery  duel  was  pro- 
gressing, and  before  our  infantry  had  moved 
to  the  attack,  a  new  danger  threatened  us  on 
the  right.  This  was  the  appearance  of  Kilpat- 
rick's  division  of  cavalry,  which  moved  up  on 
that  flank  and  commenced  massing  in  the 
body  of  timber  which  extended  from  the  base 
of  Round  Top  westward  towards  Kern's 
house,  on  the  Emmettsburg  road.  Reilly's 
and  Bachman's  batteries  were  ordered  to 
change  front  to  the  right  so  as  to  bear  upon 
this  position,  and  at  once  opened  fire  upon 
the  cavalry,  which  retired  beyond  the  wood 
and  out  of  sight.  In  order  to  protect  my  flank 
more  fully,  I  withdrew  the  First  Texas  regi- 
ment of  Robertson's  brigade  from  the  main 
line,  and  placed  it  in  position  midway  between 
Round  Top  and  the  Emmettsburg  road,  with 
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skirmishers  extending  from  its  left  and  con- 
necting at  right  angles  with  the  extreme 
right  of  the  main  line  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain.  I  also  detached  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Georgia  regiments  of  Anderson's  bri- 
gade, and  sent  them  to  the  support  of  the 
Ninth,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Kern's 
house.  About  the  time  these  dispositions  were 
completed.  Colonel  Black,  of  the  First  South 
Carolina  Cavalry,  reported  to  me  with  about 
one  hundred  men  who  had  been  gathered  up 
from  the  medical  trains,  most  of  them  partly  dis- 
abled and  only  a  part  mounted,  and  with  three 
guns  of  Hart's  batter}-  of  horse  artillery.  Hart's 
guns  were  stationed  on  the  Emmettsburg  road, 
and  the  cavalry  extended  the  right  flank  beyond 
that  road.  This  new  flanking  line  was  formed 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  line,  and  crossed 
the  Emmettsburg  road  near  Kern's  house. 

One  brigade  of  the  Federal  cavalry  (Mer- 
ritt's)  moved  across  the  road  and  deployed  a 
strong  line  of  dismounted  skirmishers  in  front 
of  Colonel  Black's  command,  which  was  too 
weak  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  Hart's 
guns,  however,  were  well  handled,  and  did 
good  service  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained 
in  reach  of  them.  To  meet  this  flanking  move- 
ment, I  had  to  extend  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Georgia  regiments  to  the  right,  and  heavy  skir- 
mishing continued  as  the  lines  developed,  with 
occasional  efforts  of  the  Federals  to  break 
through,  until  about  half-past  three  o'clock 
p.  M.,  when  my  two  regiments  were  stretched 
out  to  a  bare  line  of  skirmishers. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  operate  against 
cavalry  with  infantry  alone,  on  an  extended  line 
and  in  an  open  country  where  the  former,  capa- 
ble of  moving  much  more  rapidly,  can  choose  its 
own  points  of  attack  and  can  elude  the  blows  of 
its  necessarily  more  tardy  adversary.  But  Mer- 
ritt's  brigade  was  now  dismounted  and  deploy- 
ed as  skirmishers,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  temporary  equality  as  to  the 
means  of  locomotion.  Detaching  the  two  re- 
maining regiments  of  Anderson's  brigade 
(Eleventh  and  Fifty-ninth  Georgia)  from  the 
main  line,  I  moved  them  rapidly  to  our  ex- 
treme right,  now  about  a  mile  from  Kern's 
house,  attacked  Merritt's  reserve,  and  then, 
changing  front  to  the  left,  struck  his  skirmish- 
line  "  on  its  end"  and  "  doubled  it  up  "  as  far 
as  the  Emmettsburg  road.  This  reduced  my 
front  to  manageable  dimensions  and  left  some 
force  at  my  disposal  to  meet  any  concentrated 
attack  that  the  cavalry  might  make. 

I  had  just  returned  to  the  position  occupied 
by  our  artillery,  which  was  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  main  and  flanking  lines,  when  Farns- 
worth's  cavalry  brigade  charged  the  line  held 
by  the  First  Texas  regiment.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  use  our  artillery  to  any  advantage  owing 


to  the  "  close  quarters  "  of  the  attacking  cav- 
alry with  our  own  men — the  leading  squadrons 
forcing  their  horses  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  rifles  of  our  infantry.  That  portion  of  the 
cavalry  which  covered  the  front  of  the  First 
Texas  regiment  was  handsomely  repulsed; 
but  the  First  Vermont  regiment,  forming  the 
Federal  right  wing,  overlapped  the  First  Texas 
on  its  left,  and,  striking  the  skirmish-line  only, 
rode  through  it  into  the  open  valley  in  rear  of 
our  main  line  on  the  spurs  of  Round  Top. 
When  I  first  became  satisfied,  through  informa- 
tion from  the  Texas  skirmishers,  that  Farns- 
worth's  brigade  was  massing  in  their  front, 
the  Ninth  Georgia  regiment  was  ordered  from 
Kern's  house  to  the  support  of  the  batteries, 
the  former  position  being  now  safe,  as  the 
other  four  regiments  of  Anderson's  brigade 
were  concentrated  near  that  point.  Hearing 
the  firing  and  knowing  its  cause,  the  Ninth 
Georgia  came  up  at  a  run,  just  as  the  First 
Vermont  Cavalry  rode  through  our  skirmish- 
line,  led  by  General  Farnsworth  in  person. 
Instead  of  moving  directly  upon  our  batteries, 
the  cavalry  directed  its  course  up  the  valley 
towards  Gettysburg,  passing  between  the  posi- 
tion of  our  artillery  and  our  main  line.  Watch- 
ing the  direction  they  had  taken,  I  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Wade,  of  my  staff,  rapidly  across  the 
valley  in  advance  of  them,  with  orders  to  de- 
tach the  first  regiment  he  should  come  to,  on 
the  main  line,  and  send  it  down  on  a  run  to 
"  head  them  off"  in  that  direction.  He  was 
also  ordered  to  follow  the  line  to  the  extreme 
right  and  direct  Colonel  Oates  (Fifteenth  Ala- 
bama) to  strengthen  his  flanking  skirmish-line 
and  to  close  up  the  gap  on  the  left  of  the 
First  Texas  where  the  cavalry  had  broken  in. 
Farnsworth  and  his  cavalry,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  riding  in  gallant  style,  with  drawn 
sabers  and  unopposed,  up  the  valley.  As  they 
approached  Slyder's  house,  and  as  I  stood  in- 
tently watching  them,  I  saw  a  ragged  Con- 
federate battle-flag  fluttering  among  the  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  ridge,  and  the  men 
with  it  soon  after  appeared,  running  out  into 
the  open  ground  on  the  further  side  of  the  val- 
ley. It  was  the  Fourth  Alabama  regiment, 
Law's  brigade,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  main  line  and  sent  down  by  Lieutenant 
Wade.  The  men  opened  fire  as  they  ran. 
The  course  of  the  cavalry  was  abruptly  checked 
and  saddles  were  rapidly  emptied.  Recoiling 
from  this  fire,  they  turned  to  their  left  and 
rear,  and  directed  their  course  up  the  hill 
towards  the  position  occupied  by  our  bat- 
teries. Bachman's  battery  promptly  changed 
front  to  its  left,  so  as  to  face  the  approaching 
cavalry,  and,  together  with  its  infantry  sup- 
ports, opened  a  withering  fire  at  close  range. 
Turning  again  to  their  left,  Farnsworth  and 
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the  few  of  his  men  who  remained  in  their 
saddles  directed  their  course  towards  the 
point  where  they  had  originally  broken  in, 
having  described  by  this  time  almost  a  com- 
plete circle.  But  the  gap  where  they  had  en- 
tered was  now  closed,  and  receiving  another 
fire  from  that  point,  they  again  turned  to  the 
left  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods  near  the 
the  base  of  Round  Top.  When  the  last 
turn  to  the  left  was  made,  about  half  a  dozen 
of  their  number  separated  from  the  main  body 
and  escaped  by  "running the  gauntlet"  to  the 
right  of  the  First  Texas  regiment. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  I 
could  plainly  distinguish  General  Farnsworth, 
who  led  the  charge,  and  whom  I  then  sup- 
posed to  be  Kilpatrick.  He  wore  a  linen  have- 
lock  over  his  military  cap,  and  was  evidently 
wounded  at  the  time  he  entered  the  woods. 
Here,  with  his  little  handful  of  gallant  fol- 
lowers, he  rode  upon  the  skirmish-line  of  the 
Fifteenth  Alabama  regiment,  and,  pistol  in 
hand,  called  upon  Lieutenant  Adrian,  who 
commanded  the  line,  to  surrender.  The  skir- 
mishers in  return  fired  upon  him,  killing  his 
horse  and  wounding  General  Farnsworth  in 
several  places.  As  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
Adrian  approached  him  and  demanded  his 
surrender.  He  curtly  refused  to  surrender,  at 
the  same  time  killing  himself  with  the  pistol 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  During  the 
afternoon  the  pickets  of  the  First  Texas  regi- 
ment had  been  so  near  the  point  where  the 
Federal  cavalry  were  preparing  for  the  attack 
as  to  hear  their  voices  distinctly  when  raised 
at  all  above  the  ordinary  tone.  Just  before  the 
charge  was  made  they  heard  some  one  say,  in 
an  excited,  angry  tone,  "  Colonel,  if  you  are 

afraid  to  attack,  by ,  I  will  lead  the  charge 

myself."  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  speaker 
was  General  Kilpatrick,  and  that  the  words 
were  addressed  to  General  Farnsworth,  who 
was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  movement 
and  would  not  have  made  it  if  the  matter  had 
been  left  to  his  own  judgment.  However  this 
may  have  been,  he  certainly  bore  himself  with 
the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  throughout 
that  fatal  charge* 

General  Longstreet,  aware  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  our  right  from  the  attack  of 
Kilpatrick's  division,  came  over  to  my  posi- 
tion late  in  the  afternoon  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  result  and  the  promptness 
and  good  conduct  of  the  troops  engaged. 
We  had  all  day  held  our  front  line,  gained  the 

*  Major  Clifford  Thomson,  of  General  Pleasonton's  staff,  writes 
that  when  General  Kilpatrick  ordered  General  Farnsworth  to 
charge,  the  latter,  referring  to  the  two  or  three  stone  fences 
between  his  command  and  the  enemy,  replied  that  in  view  of  the 
obstacles  it  would  be  simply  a  slaughter  of  men.  Kilpatrick  an- 
swered, in  effect,  that  if  Farnsworth  was  afraid  to  make  the  charge 
he  would  lead  it  himself,  and  Farnsworth  replied  :  "  General  Kil- 
'patrick,  you  can't  lead  men  anywhere  that  I  cannot  go.   If  you  give 
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evening  before,  ready  and  able  to  repel  any 
attack  from  the  superior  force  in  our  front, 
and  with  troops  drawn  from  that  line  had 
given  to  General  Kilpatrick  his  conge  on  our 
right  flank.  It  seemed  to  us  on  the  Confed- 
erate right  that  there  was  at  least  one  little 
spot  of  "silver  lining  "  in  the  cloud  that  hung 
so  darkly  over  the  field  of  Gettysburg  after  the 
disastrous  charge  of  Pickett. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  3d,  I  was  or- 
dered to  withdraw  the  division  from  the  lines 
it  had  held  since  the  evening  of  the  2d  to  the 
ridge  near  the  Emmettsburg  road,  from  which 
it  had  advanced  to  the  attack  on  that  day. 
McLaws's  division,  which  had  held  the  line  to 
our  left  during  the  day,  retired  first,  and  I 
ordered  my  brigade  commanders  to  take  up 
the  movement  from  left  to  right.  The  courier 
who  delivered  the  order  to  General  Benning 
holding  the  left  of  the  division,  in  designating 
the  position  to  which  he  was  to  retire,  pointed 
to  the  line  McLaws  had  just  abandoned. 
Benning,  supposing  that  McLaws  had  been 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  reenforcing  our  line 
on  some  other  part  of  the  field,  dispatched 
Colonel  DuBose  with  the  Fifteenth  Georgia 
Regiment  in  that  direction.  McCandless's  Fed- 
eral brigade  had,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
to  the  ground  previously  held  by  McLaws,  and 
attacked  the  Fifteenth  Georgia  when  it  at- 
tempted to  take  up  that  position.  Colonel 
DuBose  made  a  gallant  but  fruitless  attempt 
to  hold  his  ground,  expecting  support  from 
the  other  regiments  of  his  brigade.  Being  at- 
tacked in  front  and  on  both  flanks  by  Mc- 
Candless's brigade,  reenforced  by  Bartlett's,  he 
was  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  He 
retired  from  one  position  to  another,  fighting 
as  he  retreated,  and  finally  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating his  regiment  and  rejoining  his  bri- 
gade. The  loss  of  the  Fifteenth  Georgia  in 
this  affair  was  very  heavy,  including  one  hun- 
dred and  one  prisoners,  beside  the  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  mean  time  General  Benning, 
having  received  a  second  order  to  retire,  with- 
drew the  remainder  of  his  brigade  without 
loss.  The  other  brigades  of  the  division  were 
quietly  withdrawn,  the  Federals  in  their  front 
making  no  advance.  We  remained  quietly  in 
our  new  position  across  the  Emmettsburg  road 
until  near  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
when  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  towards  Fairfield  Gap  and  the 
Potomac. 

E.  M.  Law. 

me  the  order  to  charge  I  will  do  so,  but  y6u  take  the  responsibil- 
ity." Just  before  the  battle  Custer,  Merntt,  and  Farnsworth  were 
recommended  to  be  brigadier  generals  and  were  given  such  com- 
mands. Farnsworth's  commission  was  dated  June  29th,  five 
days  before  his  death.  As  he  had  been  on  detached  service,  it 
had  not  reached  him,  being  carried  among  Pleasonton's  head- 
quarters' papers  until  after  the  battle.  His  previous  rank  had  been 
captain  in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry. —  Editor. 
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The  Capitulation  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

RECENT  contri- 
butions from  dis- 
tinguished officers  of 
the  Confederate  army, 
relative  to  the  battle 
of  Antietam  and  the 
capitulation  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  although 
substantially  correct 
so  far  as  they  go,  are 
necessarily  incom- 
plete, and  do  not  pre- 
sent the  situation  and 
circumstances  under 
which  the  last-named 
event  took  place  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  other  side. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1862, —  being  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Union  forces  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia, 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  all  arms, —  I  re- 
ported to  General  Wool  at  Baltimore,  commanding  the 
Department,  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  from  the 
north  in  a  force  estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000,  and 
asked  for  instructions.    General  Wool  replied  : 

"  If  20,000  men  should  attack  you,  you  will  of  course 
fall  back.  Harper's  Ferry  would  be  the  best  position  I 
could  recommend."    *  *   * 

After  reconnoissance,  and  some  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy's  advance,  demonstrating  that  his  force  was  too 
large  to  successfully  oppose,  especially  as  there  were 
no  defenses  at  Martinsburg,  the  post  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Wool's  views,  evacuated,  and  Har- 
per's Ferry  reached  on  the  12th. 

Upon  reporting  to  Colonel  Miles,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, he  showed  me  the  following  dispatch : 

"  Washington, D.C., Sept.  7,1862.  ColonelMii.es, 
Harper's  Ferry  :  Our  army  [McClellan's]  is  in  motion  ; 
it  is  important  that  Harper's  Ferry  be  held  to  the  latest 
moment.  The  Government  has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
you,  and  is  ready  to  give  you  full  credit  for  the  defense  it 
expects  you  to  make.  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in- 
Chief." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  dispatch,  and  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  ordered  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  the 
command  at  Martinsburg  a  few  days  previously  by 
General  Wool,  it  was  manifest  that  the  authorities  in- 
tended to  retain  Miles  in  command — very  properly 
so,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  forty  years'  experience. 

The  defenses  of  Harper's  Ferry,  if  worthy  of  the 
name,  consisted  of  a  small  work  on  the  crest  of  Mary- 
land Heights  called  Stone  Fort;  another  well  down 
the  western  slope,  where  a  battery  of  heavy  naval  guns 
was  established.  There  was  also  down  the  western 
slope  from  the  Stone  Port  a  line  of  intrenchments 
terminating  at  a  work  near  the  I'otomac  called  Fort 


Duncan,  but  this  line  was  not  occupied  except  at  the 
upper  end. 

On  Bolivar  Heights  a  line  of  rifle-pits  extended  from 
near  the  Potomac  southward  to  the  Charlestown  road, 
where  a  small  work  for  the  protection  of  artillery  was 
situated. 

In  the  rear  of  this  line  eastward,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  was  an  earthwork  known  as  Camp 
Hill.  Loudoun  Heights  (east  of  the  Shenandoah)  were 
not  occupied  by  our  troops. 

The  troops  constituting  the  garrison  were  disposed 
by  Colonel  Miles  as  follows  :  on  Maryland  Heights, 
about  two  thousand ;  on  Bolivar  Heights,  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Charlestown  road,  thence  at  a  right  an- 
gle to  the  Shenandoah,  a  distance  in  all  of  at  least  a 
mile  and  a  half,  seven  thousand  men ;  in  the  work  at 
Camp  Hill,  about  eight  hundred;  and  the  remainder, 
about  one  thousand,  guarded  the  bridges  and  other 
points  on  the  rivers. 

The  distance  from  Maryland  Heights  to  the  nearest 
point  on  Bolivar  Heights,  by  way  of  the  pontoon 
bridge,  was  two  and  a  quarter  miles  ;  to  the  intersection 
of  the  Charlestown  road,  three  miles.  Thus  the  principal 
points  to  be  defended  were  not  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  each  other  in  case  of  assault,  nor  was  either 
of  them  properly  fortified. 

On  the  13th  the  divisions  of  Generals  McLaws  and 
R.  H.  Anderson,  by  order  of  General  Lee,  reached 
Maryland  Heights,  and  attacked  the  force  stationed 
there,  under  Colonel  Ford,  who  after  some  fighting 
abandoned  the  position  —  as  he  stated,  by  order  of 
Colonel  Miles,  but  the  latter  denied  having  given  such 
an  order.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  en- 
emy could  have  easily  taken  it  with  the  force  at  his 
command,  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  Colonel  Miles 
should  have  tried  to  hold  that  position,  even  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  mass  his  whole  force  there.  The  rea- 
sons given  by  him  to  the  writer  for  not  doing  so  were : 

(1)  That  his  orders  required  him  to  hold  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  this  would  be  a  violation  of  such  orders; 

(2)  that  water  would  be  inaccessible.  Moreover,  it  was 
manifest  that  if  Harper's  Ferry  were  evacuated,  the 
enemy  would  close  in  from  beyond  Bolivar  Heights, 
and  from  Loudoun  Heights,  and  cross  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Potomac,  thus  wholly  enveloping  our  small 
force  with  Lee's  entire  army,  and  virtually  concen- 
trating the  latter  in  front  of  McClellan,  with  the  river- 
crossing  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  principal  object  of  its 
occupation,  given  up  to  the  enemy. 

Whether  this  view  was  correct  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  line  on  Bolivar  Heights 
till  the  morning  of  September  15th  prevented  the 
presence  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill, 
McLaws,  and  Anderson  with  Lee,  until  the  17th,  the 
day  of  Antietam,  being  four  full  days  after  General 
McClellan  had  received  a  copy  of  General  Lee's  orders 
directing  the  movement  against  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
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disclosing  the  fact  that  fully  one-third  of  his  army  was 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  much  more  than  that,  in- 
cluding the  force  under  McLaws  and  Anderson,  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  against  Harper's  Ferry. 

Officers  of  the  Confederate  army,  before  alluded  to, 
writing  for  the  June  CENTURY  (1886),  have  described 


as  it  was  of  very  little  use  in  the 
defense  of  the  place,  and  in  case 
of  the  capture  or  surrender  of 
the  post,  the  horses  and  equip- 
ments would  be  valuable  to  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Arno  Voss, 
Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry,  ranking 
cavalry  officer,  commanded  the 
force  which  thus  escaped.  The 
question  whether  the  infantry 
could  not  also  escape  was  dis- 
cussed and  given  up,  because  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  march 
it  fast  enough.  Moreover,  Colo- 
nel Miles  considered  that  he  had 
no  right  to  evacuate  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  testimony  of  the  cav- 
alry officers,  given  subsequently, 
was,  with  one  exception,  to  the 
effect  that  the  road  was  imprac- 
ticable for  artillery,  difficult  for 
infantry,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  escaped. 

Soon  after  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  fire  was 
opened  by  the  enemy's  artillery, 
comprising  probably  nearly  or 
quite  fifty  pieces  ;  those  estab- 
lished at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Bolivar  Heights  completely 
enfilading  that  part  of  our  line 
extending  from  the  Charlestown 
road  northward  to  the  Potomac  ; 
those  placed  on  the  south-west- 
ern slope  of  Loudoun  Heights, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shen- 
andoah near  by,  delivering  their  fire  at  an  acute  angle 
to  our  line,  being  half  enfilade ;  those  at  or  near  the 
crest  of  Loudoun  Heights  taking  us  in  rear ;  and  still 
others  in  the  valley  beyond  Bolivar  Heights  firing 
directly  at  our  front. 

The  fire  was  chiefly  converged  upon  the  batteries 


the  situation  of  that  part  of  Lee's  army  north  of  the     we  had  established  at  and  near  the  intersection  of 


Potomac  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  as  one  of 
"imminent  peril,"  "very  serious,"  etc.,  etc.,  virtually 
admitting  that  it  might  have  then  been  defeated.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  Maryland  Heights  was  the  "  Key  to 
Harper's  Ferry "  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, and    that   the  detention   of  the   Confederate 


Bolivar  Heights  and  the  Charlestown  road,  that  being 
the  point  upon  which  it  was  manifest  General  Jackson 
would  deliver  the  expected  assault. 

The  writer,  being  in  command  of  the  forces  in  this 
quarter,  ordered  the  massing  of  the  artillery  there  and 
the  movement  of  the  regiment  holding  Camp  Hill  to 
the  front.     These  orders,  as  I  afterward  learned,  were 


forces  around  that  place  was  prolonged,  instead  of    countermanded  by  Colonel  Miles,  who  deemed  it  neces 


abbreviated,  by  the  continued  occupation  of  Bolivar 
Heights,  instead  of  the  abandonment  of  the  position 
for  that  on  Maryland  Heights. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  General  Jackson, 
who  had  completed  the  investment  of  the  place  by  his 
arrival  on  the  13th,  moved  forward  with  a  view  to 
occupy  the  ridge  which  is  a  prolongation  of  Bolivar 
Heights  south  of  the  Charlestown  road  and  descends 
toward  the  Shenandoah  River.  To  oppose  this  move- 
ment troops  were  advanced,  but  after  a  spirited  en- 
gagement it  was  manifest  that  we  could  not  prevent 


sary  to  retain  a  force  near  the  river-crossing ;  at  all 
events,  the  order  was  not  executed. 

The  artillery  fight  continued  until  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  apparent  the  assault 
might  be  expected  immediately.  At  this  time  Colo- 
nel Miles  visited  the  work  at  the  Charlestown  road 
and  said  to  the  writer  that  the  situation  seemed  hope- 
less, and  that  the  place  might  as  well  be  surrendered 
without  farther  sacrifice  of  life.  It  was  replied  that 
such  a  step  should  only  be  taken  upon  the  judgment 
of  a  council  of  war,  whereupon  Colonel  Miles  called  the 


his  establishment  in  the  position  sought,  and  at  night  commanders  of  brigades  together,  who,  after  consul- 

our  force  was  withdrawn  within  the  lines  of  defense.  tation,  and  with  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some, 

During  the  evening  a  consultation    took  place   at  voted  unanimously  for  capitulation  if  honorable  terms 

which  it  was  determined  to  send  out  all  the  cavalry,  could  be  obtained,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
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First.  The  officer  commanding  had  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  further  to  defend  the  place,  and 
was  the  first  to  advise  surrender. 

Second.  There  was  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  atten- 
uated line  on  Bolivar  Heights  could  be  maintained, 
even  for  half  an  hour,  against  the  greatly  superior 
force  massed  for  the  assault,  supported  if  necessary 
by  an  attack  on  our  rear  by  Generals  Walker  and 
IfcLaws. 

Third.  Great  as  was  the  disparity  in  numbers,  the 
disparity  in  position  was  greater.  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Bolivar  Heights  were  dominated  by  Maryland  and 
Loudoun  Heights,  and  the  other  positions  held  by  the 
enemy's  artillery.  The  crest  of  Maryland  Heights  is 
at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  and  sixty  feet ;  the 
southern  point,  nearest  Harper's  Ferry,  six  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet ;  Loudoun  Heights,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet.  The  south-western  slope  of  the  lat- 
ter and  the  grounds  near  by,  west  of  the  Shenandoah, 
where  batteries  of  the  enemy  were  placed,  were  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  high.  The  elevation  of 
Bolivar  Heights  is  about  three  hundred  feet,  while 
Camp  Hill  and  the  town  of  Harper's  Ferry  are  still 
lower.  Thus  all  our  movements  of  men  or  guns  dur- 
ing the  engagements  of  the  14th  and  15th,  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  their  own  plunging  fire,  were  plainly 
visible  from  the  enemy's  signal-station  on  Loudoun 
Heights.  No  effective  reply  could  be  made  to  the  fire 
from  these  elevated  positions,  no  suitable  defenses  ex- 
isted from  which  to  resist  the  assault,  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  to  change 
our  position,  if  there  had  been  a  better  one  to  occupy. 

Fourth.  Awaiting  the  assault,  then  impending,  with 
no  hope  of  even  a  temporary  successful  resistance,  did 
not  seem  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  life  consequent  upon 
such  a  course  —  the  situation  being  regarded  as  one 
of  the  unfortunate  chances  of  war,  unavoidable  under 
existing  circumstances. 

The  writer  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Miles  com- 
missioner to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  at 
the  urgent  request  of  other  officers  I  accepted  the  un- 
welcome duty,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  honorable  con- 
ditions. Immediately  after  the  council  broke  up,  Col- 
onel Miles  was  mortally  wounded;  he  died  the  next 
day. 

As  commissioner  I  was  received  very  courteously 
by  the  Confederate  officers,  and  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion agreed  upon  with  General  A.  P.  Hill  provided 
that  all  private  property  of  individuals  and  the  side- 
arms  of  officers  should  be  retained  by  them.  Refugees, 
of  whom  there  were  a  considerable  number,  were  not 
to  be  treated  as  prisoners,  except  such,  if  any,  as  were 
deserters  from  the  Confederate  army.  There  were 
none  of  this  class.  All  the  Union  troops  were  imme- 
diately paroled,  and  were  not  to  serve  again  until  reg- 
ularly exchanged.  A  number  of  the  prominent  officers 
of  the  Confederate  army  spoke  of  our  situation  as  hope- 
frotn  the  hour  when  the  investment  was  completed. 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  presenting  the  salient  facts  in  the  case,  with  no  pur- 
pose of  condemning  or  vindicating  any  one  connected 
with  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  all  incidents  not  act- 
ually necessary  to  how  the  causes  of  the  event  have 
been  omitted  by  reason  of  the  limited  space  which  a 
magazine  article  al 

liut  it  is  believed  that  the  following  facts  are  estab- 


lished by  the  history  of  this  campaign,  and  should  be 
presented. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  not  defensible  by  a  force  infe- 
rior to  that  attacking  it,  unless  the  surrounding  heights 
be  well  fortified,  and  each  of  them  held  by  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  itself  unsupported  by  the  others. 
It  was  this  which  doubtless  prompted  the  advice  given 
by  General  McClellan  to  General  Halleck  before  the 
investment,  that  the  garrison  be  withdrawn. 

Had  the  hard-fought  battle  of  the  1 7th  at  Antietam 
been  delivered  by  General  McClellan  on  the  14th  at 
South  Mountain,  with  as  large  a  force,  and  with  the 
same  energy,  and  followed  by  a  prompt  advance  down 
Pleasant  Valley,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Harper's  Ferry  would  have  been  relieved,  the 
river-crossing  secured,  the  reunion  of  Lee's  army, 
separated  as  it  was  by  the  Potomac,  rendered  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  and  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  a 
large  part  of  it  probable.  But  there  may  have  been  rea- 
sons governing  General  McClellan  which  to  him  seemed 
to  demand  the  adoption  of  the  course  he  took  in  moving 
against  the  enemy's  left  at  Antietam.  This,  however,  de- 
layed the  battle  till  the  1 7th,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Col- 
onel Miles  had  informed  him  through  Major  Russell  of 
the  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  who  left  Harper's  Ferry 
on  the  13th,  that  he  could  not  hold  that  place  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  —  viz.,  till  the  15th.  Thus  the 
opportunities  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  were  lost. 

Of  course  after  General  McClellan  decided  to  post- 
pone the  battle,  it  would  have  been  of  immense  advan- 
tage \i  Harper's  Ferry  had  been  held  a  day  or  two 
longer ;  but  of  those  who  have  claimed  that  it  could 
have  been  longer  held,  no  one  has  yet,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  stated  how  a  garrison  mostly  of  re- 
cruits, under  fire  for  the  first  time,  could  have  success- 
fully defended  an  area  of  three  square  miles,  assailed 
from  all  sides  by  veterans  three  times  their  number, 
posted,  with  artillery,  in  positions  commanding  the 
whole  field.  The  writer  with  due  deference  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  force  under  Jackson  could  have 
carried  the  place  by  assault,  within  an  hour  after  his  ar- 
rival before  it,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  prior  to  the 
surrender,  in  spite  of  any  resistance  which  under  the 
circumstances  could  have  been  made. 

Julius   White. 

The  report  of  the  Military  Commission  censured  Colonels  Miles 
and  Ford  and  Major  Baird.  It  affirmed  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  Colonels  D'Utassy  and  Trimble  to  call  for  cen- 
sure; and  that  General  Julius  White  merited  the  approbation  of 
the  Commission,  adding,  "  He  appears  from  the  evidence  to  have 
acted  with  decided  capability  and  courage." — Editor. 

Ripley's  Brigade  at  South  Mountain. 

I  find  that  some  persons  construe  the  article  of 
General  D.  II.  Hill,  in  the  June  CENTURY,  as  reflect- 
ing upon  the  troops  composing  the  brigade  of  General 
R.  S.  Ripley,  at  the  battle  of  Boonsboro'  or  South 
Mountain.  General  Hill  disclaims  any  suchintention 
on  his  part,  and  the  facts  are  these  : 

He  correctly  states  Ripley's  manoeuvres  at  Boons- 
boro' until  we  reached  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain, —  on  the  west  side, —  when  General  Ripley 
said  to  me  (colonel  of  the  Third  North  Carolina  In- 
fantry) that  we  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  army,  except  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade,  which 
was  on  our  right,  and  that  he  assumed  the  command 
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of  the  two  brigades,  directing  me  to  take  command  of 
the  three  regiments  (Colonel  Doles,  with  his  Fourth 
Georgia,  having  been  detached  and  sent  to  a  position  on 
the  north  of  the  Pike)  and  that  he  would  remain  near 
me;  directing  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  advance  slowly 
up  the  mountain  with  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  in 
front.  Upon  reaching  the  summit,  after  toiling  through 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  laurel,  Captain  Thruston,  in 
command  of  the  skirmish  line,  reported  troops  in  his 
front,  a  few  minutes  later  confirming  his  first  impres- 
sion that  they  were  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade,  pre- 
senting their  left  flank  and  advancing  towards  his  left. 

This  was  promptly  reported,  through  my  adjutant, 
to  General  Ripley,  who  directed  me  to  withdraw  to  my 
original  position  ;  which  having  been  accomplished,  I 
was  directed  to  hold  my  then  position  until  further 
orders.  After  nightfall  I  moved  forward,  changing 
front  to  left,  a  short  distance,  to  the  support  of  General 
Drayton,  remaining  there  without  "  drawing  trigger  " 
until  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Sharpsburg, 
about  ten  to  twelve  at  night.  While,  therefore,  we  ac- 
complished nothing  tangible,  we  were  in  position  to  do 
any  duty  for  which  we  might  be  called. 

At  Sharpsburg  the  command  made  a  record  of  which 
any  troops  might  well  feel  proud.  General  Ripley, 
for  the  first  time,  went  to  the  front  with  his  command, 
and  was  wounded  before  the  action  became  general. 
This  placed  Colonel  Doles  in  command  as  senior 
colonel.  In  speaking  of  the  troops  here,  I  can  do  so 
only  for  the  Fourth  Georgia  and  Third  North  Carolina, 
and  no  soldiers  ever  did  duty  more  faithfully  or  more 
cheerfully  than  did  they. 

I  carried  into  action,  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 520  men,  and  the  loss  on  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  330  men,  and  23  out  of  27  officers,  of 
which  latter  7  were  killed  or  died  from  their  wounds 
within  a  few  days.  Most  of  the  loss  was  sustained  in 
less  than  two  hours  of  fighting  on  the  first  day.  We 
were  in  position  near  the  "  East  Wood,"  having  gone 
into  action  through  the  yard  of  the  Mumma  house 
(which  was  set  fire  to  by  my  orders),  and  for  an  hour 
were  fighting  three  lines  of  Federals,  when  a  division, 
in  column  of  battalion,  came  up,  and,  halting  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  my  right  company,  the  right  of 
the  brigade,  opened  fire,  enfilading  my  command  and 
causing  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  so  short  a  time. 
This  necessitated  a  prompt  change  of  front  on  my  part, 
and  while  this  was  being  done  I  was  disabled  and 
carried  off  the  field,  not,  however,  before  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  brave  men  held  well  in  hand 
by  my  senior  captain,  S.  D.  Thruston,  who  was  soon 
after  promoted. 

The  following  circumstances,  though  not  coming 
under  my  own  observation,  are  well  authenticated. 

Captain  Thruston  sent  a  message  to  General  Long- 
street —  "  Captain  Thruston  sends  his  compliments  to 
General  Longstreet  and  requests  reinforcements,  as 
he  has  only  one  man  to  every  panel  of  fence,  and  the 
enemy  are   strong    and    very   active    in   his    front." 


To  which  General  Longstreet  replied — "Tell  Cap- 
tain Thruston  he  must  hold  his  position  if  he  has 
only  one  man  to  every  sixteen  panels  of  fence.  I 
have  no  assistance  to  send  him."  This  order  was 
strictly  obeyed.  The  regiment  remained  on  that  hill 
and  under  that  fence — with  the  rails  of  which  the 
enemy's  guns  were  playing  "  battledoor  and  shuttle- 
cock"—  from  midday  of  the  17th  to  ten  A.  M.  of  the 
18th,  with  not  so  much  as  one  drop  of  water. 

While  Captain  Thruston  was  riding  with  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  to  obtain  a 
regiment  to  relieve  his  from  the  position  at  that  fence, 
General  Hill  remarked,  "  My  dear  sir,  we  have  too 
many  cowards  in  our  army."  To  which  Captain 
Thruston  replied,  "  General,  you  cannot  apply  that 
epithet  to  my  regiment,  as  their  fighting  yesterday 
snowed  for  itself."  "No,  sir,"  said  General  Hill; 
"your  regiment  fought  nobly  yesterday  " — a  well- 
deserved  compliment,  and  valued  more  highly  as  com- 
ing from  one  competent  to  give,  but  not  profuse  in 
giving,  compliments  of  the  kind. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  the  remarkable  tenacity 
and  bull-dog  courage  with  which  that  brigade  held 
its  position,  in  the  face  of  odds  of  ten  to  one,  had 
much  to  do  with  preventing  the  enemy  from  pene- 
trating our  lines,  both  on  the  17th  and  18th. 

The  inaction  of  the  brigade  at  Boonsboro'  was  not  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  the  fault  lay  not  with  them  ! 

William  L.  De  Rosset. 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  September  24,  1886. 


General  Lee  Trusting  in  Providence  at  Antietam. 

I  have  read  everything  I  have  ever  seen  in  print  in 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam,  and 
one  incident  that  may  or  may  not  be  of  importance  I 
have  never  seen  mentioned.  About  4  P.  M.  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  a  full  brigade  of  Federal  troops  —  five 
regiments,  I  think —  forded  the  Antietam  at  an  obscure 
ford  about  half-way  between  Sharpsburg  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Antietam,  or,  as  1  remember,  about  one 
mile  below  Sharpsburg,  and,  being  entirely  in  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  army,  formed  line  facing  Sharpsburg, 
at  right  angles  with  the  Antietam,  and  advanced  nearly 
half  a  mile.  I  believed  then  and  believe  now  that  had 
they  made  ever  so  faint  an  attack,  or  indeed  had  their 
presence  been  known  to  the  Confederates,  nothing 
could  have  prevented  an  entire  change  of  result.  I 
went  in  person  —  under  orders  —  to  General  Lee,  and 
communicated  this  fact,  and  was  informed  that  he 
could  do  nothing ;  "  that  every  man  was  engaged,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  trust  to  Providence."  I  was  gone 
from  my  post  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  and 
upon  my  return  found  the  brigade  hastily  recrossing 
the  river,  and  I  have  never  learned  what  troops  they 
were ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  mention  of  this  fact ! 

Frank  A.  Bond. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  CHARACTER  FOR  LINCOLN   (SEE  BELOW) 


LINCOLN  AS  A  LAWYER 

'WITH  an  account  of  his  first  case 
BY  JESSE  W.  WEIK 

Joint  Author  with  W.   H.   Herndon  of  Herndon  and  Weik's  "Life  of  Lincoln' 


INCOLN'S  early  opportuni- 
ties were  so  deplorably  mea- 
ger, and  he  was  so  effectually 
debarred  from  the  requisite 
preliminary  training  for  a  pro- 
fessional career,  that  no  one  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  now  extinct  village 
of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  where  he  was  liv- 
ing when  he  attained  his  majority,  ever 
dreamed  he  had  any  ambition  above 
lounging  about  the  post-office  or  making 
himself  useful  to  old  Mrs.  Alley,  who  kept 
the  village  tavern.  We  can,  therefore,  ap- 
preciate the  surprise  of  good  old  Squire 
Godby,  who  one  morning  saw  him  sitting 
barefoot  "astride  Jake  Bates's  woodpile," 
deeply  absorbed  in  an  open  law-book 
spread  across  his  knees.  But  the  awkward 
youth  did  not  care  how  ridiculous  he 
seemed  to  others.  Apparently  he  had  a 
distinct  purpose  in  view ;  he  had  mapped 
out  his  course  and  was  pursuing  it  with  a 
determination  and  earnestness  akin  to 
desperation.  With  borrowed  books — to 
obtain  some  of  which  he  had  walked  to 
the  county-seat,  twenty  miles  away— he 
clung  to  his  purpose  by  day  and  night.    It 


was  a  long  struggle,  but  gradually  the  skies 
cleared,  and  in  due  time,  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted Blackstone,  Greenleaf,  and  Chitty, 
we  find  him  in  Springfield,  ready  to  un- 
dergo the  required  examination  for  admit- 
tance to  the  bar. 

The  first  step  in  Lincoln's  legal  career 
is  thus  set  forth  in  an  entry  found  in  the 
records  of  the  circuit  court  of  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  dated  March  24,  1836: 
"  It  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  it  be  cer- 
tified that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  person  of 
good  moral  character."  After  this  neces- 
sary preliminary,  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
he  was  on  September  9  duly  licensed  to 
practise  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  In 
compliance  with  the  law,  he  must  first  have 
been  formally  examined  as  to  his  qualifi- 
cations by  two  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  According  to  Mr.  Herndon,  that 
examination  was  neither  formidable  nor 
exacting.  "  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  relates, 
"  usually  had  several  amusing  variations  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  ordeal ;  but  he  in- 
variably left  the  impression  that  the  mani- 
fest purpose  was  to  develop  the  applicant's 
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general  qualifications  rather  than  make  an 
exact  test  of  his  legal  acquirements  "  ;  all 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  his 
indorsement,  while  President,  of  the  ap- 
plication of  one  Jacob  Freese,  whom  he 
desired  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint 
colonel  of  a  colored  regiment,  "  regardless 
of  whether  he  can  tell  the  exact  shade  of 
Julius  Caesar's  hair." 

As  illustrative  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  examination,  which  was  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  rough-and-ready  tendency 
of  the  times,  the  following  extract  from 
Linder  s  "  Early  Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois  " 
may  not  be  without  interest.  The  author 
says : 

I  desired  to  have  Colonel  Bodkin  of  Alton 
.admitted  to  the  bar.  Knowing  his  qualifica- 
tions were  very  slim,  I  hinted  as  much  to 
Browne,  one  of  the  supreme  judges,  and  asked 
him  to  go  to  my  room  to  examine  him.  Bod- 
kin had  been  a  butcher.  He  had  twinkling 
gray  eyes  and  a  nose  like  Bardolph's.  I  said 
to  Browne:  "Judge,  let  me  introduce  Colonel 
Bodkin,  who  desires  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar;  will  you  please  examine  him  touching 
his  qualifications?"  Turning  to  Bodkin,  he 
inquired:  "Colonel,  are  you  a  judge  of  good 
brandy  ?  "  Bodkin  took  the  hint  in  a  moment, 
rang  the  bell,  and  a  servant  making  his  ap- 
pearance, he  directed  him  to  bring  up  a  bottle 
of  the  best  cognac  and  some  loaf-sugar,  which 
were  quickly  forthcoming.  Judge  Browne, 
having  partaken  thereof  with  the  rest  of  us, 
turned  to  the  colonel  and  said : 

"Colonel,  have  you  read  Blackstone  and 
Chitty?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  colonel. 

"What  do  you  think  of  them  as  authors?  " 

"I  think  very  highly  of  them,"  said  Bod- 
kin. 

"Have  you  read  Shakspere?"  continued 
the  judge. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  admire  him,  colonel?  " 

"I  do,  indeed;  beyond  all  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  express." 

"Arc  you  aware  there  was  no  such  person 
as  Shakspere?  "  queried  the  judge. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not." 

"It  is  true,"  interrupted  the  judge;  "and 
you  do  not  know  then,  colonel,  who  wrote  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  ?  " 

"If  Shakspere  himself  did  not  write  them, 
then,  indeed,  I  do  not  know." 

"Would  you  like  to  know?"  insisted  the 
judge. 

•  I  <  *;rtain]y  should,"  answered  Bodkin. 

"Then,"  said  the  judge,  with  great  solem- 
nity, "as  you  have  shown  in  this  examination 
the  highest  qualities  for  admission  to  the  bar, 


I  will  say  to  you  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
what  I  have  never  said  to  any  one  else  before, 
that  I  am  the  author  of  those  plays  !  Colonel 
Bodkin,  write  out  your  license,  and  I  will 
sign  it." 

This  Judge  Thomas  C.  Browne  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  at  the  time  Lincoln  applied  for  a 
license,  and  doubtless  was  one  of  his  ex- 
aminers. He  was  a  rough  character  of 
the  type  then  prevalent,  somewhat  humor- 
ous, very  corpulent,  and  known  as  the 
Falstaff  of  the  bench.  He  was  present  at 
the  marriage  of  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd, 
and  when  the  former  recited,  after  Dr. 
Dresser,  the  Episcopal  rector,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ritual  in  which  the  groom, 
placing  the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger,  en- 
dows her  with  all  his  lands  and  worldly 
possessions,  he  blurted  out,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  over  the  room,  "  Lord 
A'mighty,  Lincoln,  the  law  fixes  that." 
^Four  years  after  Lincoln's  admission  to 
the  bar,  examinations  in  private  were  abol- 
ished and  a  rule  was  enacted  requiring  all 
future  applicants  for  examination  to  present 
themselves  in  open  court. 

After  persistent  research  in  various  lo- 
calities where  they  had  lain  overlooked 
and  unpublished,  I  have  come  into  pos- 
session of  data  which  enable  me  to  present 
an  authentic  account  of  the  first  suit  or 
court  proceeding  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
figured  or  with  which  he  seems  in  any  way 
to  have  been  connected.  This  case,  memo- 
rable only  because  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  con- 
nection therewith,  was  an  action,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  three  actions  growing 
out  of  one  episode  or  transaction,  brought 
by  James  P.  Hawthorne,  through  his  at- 
torneys, Walker  &  Hewett,  against  David 
Wooldridge,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  Illinois.  Of  the  three  cases, 
one  was  what  is  known  among  lawyers 
as  an  action  on  assumpsit,  another  for 
trespass  vi  et  armis,  and  the  third  in  re- 
plevin. With  the  exception  of  the  replevin 
suit,  which  was  not  brought  till  the  fall, 
the  declarations  or  complaints  were  filed 
July  1,  1836.  This  was  before  Lincoln 
received  his  license  to  practise.  John  T. 
Stuart,  who  was  then  absorbed  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  aggressive  campaign  for  Congress 
and  who  was  soon  to  invite  Lincoln  into 
partnership  with  him,  had  been  retained 
by  the  defense  ;  but  although  the  pleadings 
in  one  or  two  instances  bear  Stuart's  signa- 
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FACSIMILE  OF  PAPERS   RELATING  TO   LINCOLN'S   FIRST   LAW  CASE 
With  the  exception  of  one  item  in  the  account,  these  papers  are  in  Lincoln's  handwriting 
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ture,  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  in 
Lincoln's  legible  handwriting.  Later,  the 
latter  blossoms  out  full-fledged  in  the  active 
role  of  counsel  for  defense.  The  presiding 
judge  was  Stephen  T.  Logan,  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  Illinois,  destined,  also, 
several  years  later,  to  become  Lincoln's 
partner  and  to  remain  with  him  until  both 
should  become  aspirants  for  Congress  at 
the  same  time,  when,  in  the  language  of 
Lincoln   to    Herndon,   the  one  law-office 


That  he  struck,  beat,  bruised  and  knocked 
him  down  ;  plucked,  pulled  and  tore  out  large 
quantities  of  hair  from  his  head ;  that  with  a 
stick  and  his  fists  he  struck  plaintiff  a  great 
many  violent  blows  and  strokes  on  and  about 
his  face,  head,  breast,  back,  shoulders,  hips, 
legs  and  divers  other  parts  of  his  body;  that 
he  struck,  shook,  pulled,  pushed  and  knocked 
plaintiff  to  the  ground ;  violently  hit,  kicked, 
struck  and  beat  him  a  great  many  other  blows 
and  strokes;  and  also,  then  and  there,  with 
great   violence    forced,    pushed,    thrust    and 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  CONCLUSION   OF  A  LETTER  IN   LINCOLN'S  HANDWRITING 
DATED   SPRINGFIELD,  APRIL  24,   1844 


became  too  small  for  two  such  ambitious 
men.  The  clerk  was  William  Butler,  one 
of  the  early  and  substantial  citizens  of 
Springfield,  at  whose  house  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  live  until  his  legal  practice  had 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  he  could 
"stand  on  his  feet,"  and  with  whom  he 
continued  to  live  till  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Todd  in  the  summer  of  1842. 

Returning  to  the  lawsuit :  the  assumpsit 
case  is  based  on  Wooldridge's  failure  to 
furnish  plaintiff  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  break 
up  twenty  acres  of  "  prairie  sod-ground  "  ; 
also  on  his  refusal  to  allow  Hawthorne 
access  to  a  tract  of  ground  on  which  the 
latter  had  contracted  with  him  to  raise  a 
crop  of  "corn  or  wheat  at  the  option  of 
the  plaintiff,"  for  all  of  which  he  demands 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  trespass  case 
evidently  .was  one  of  much  more  gravity 
and  importance.  The  declaration,  in  the 
minute  and  formal  phraseology  of  the  law, 
narrates  that  part  of  the  transaction  leading 
up  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  espe- 
cially sets  out  in  full  detail  what  happened 
when  Hawthorne,  despite  the  threats  and 
commands  of  Wooldridge,  undertook  to 
reach  the  deputed  corn-field.  Naturally 
there  was  a  s'  enc,  with  some  features  more 
or  less  dramatic.  It  is  charged,  among 
other  things,  that  Wooldridge  assaulted 
the  defendant  Hawthorne  with  force  and 
arms,  to  wit : 


gouged  his  fingers  into  plaintiff's  eyes;  by 
means  of  which  assault  and  consequent  illness, 
injuries,  loss  of  time  and  expense  for  medical 
attention  said  plaintiff  demands  damages  in 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  other 
proper  relief. 

The  replevin  suit  demanded  the  return 
of  "  one  black-and-white  spotted  yoke  of 
steers,  one  black  cow  and  calf,  and  one 
prairie  plow,"  together  with  twenty  dollars' 
damages  for  the  unlawful  detention  of  the 
same.  The  exceedingly  modest  demand 
for  money  reparation  in  all  these  cases 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  modern 
damage  suit,  which  has  gradually  attained 
such  profitable  proportions,  had  not  yet 
come  into  vogue. 

With  three  suits  against  his  clients,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  young  barrister 
was  a  busy  man.  The  record  shows,  as  his 
first  step,  a  plea,  filed  October  5,  contain- 
ing the  customary  denial  of  the  alleged 
trespasses  or  any  of  them,  in  support  of 
which  he  "  puts  himself  upon  the  country." 
On  the  same  day,  with  a  view  either  to 
gain  time  or,  in  some  way,  embarrass  the 
plaintiff,  or  both,  he  files  the  affidavit  of 
his  client  reciting  the  fact  that,  as  the 
plaintiff  is  a  young  man  without  family  or 
property  and  the  court  officers  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  fees,  he  should  be 
required  to  furnish  bond  for  costs.  On 
the  following  day,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
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FACSIMILE  OF  ENTRIES  BY  LINCOLN   IN  THE  FEE-BOOK  OF  STUART  &  LINCOLN 

the  defendant  and  his  counsel,  the  required  To  Boarding  from  the  first  day 
bond  for  costs  was  executed  and  filed.  The  of  April  until  the  first  of  No- 
skirmishing  for  vantage-ground  was  grow-  vember  1835  @  $1.50  per  week 
ing  somewhat  animated.  The  next  move  being  30  weeks  &  4  days  $45-75 
on  Lincoln's  part  was  to  draw  up  and  file  To  use  of  waggon  &  team  first 
v.-  i-  u  a  4.  1  *  "  ^,.  of  April  till  hrst  of  November 
an  account  which  he  undertakes  to     ex-  '                                             t 
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items   more  or   less  typical  of   the  crude  «     May  &  June    Breaking  10  acres 

and   primitive   society  of  that  early  day,  Qf  prajry                                         20.00 

and  so   illustrative  of   commercial  values  

then  current  on  the  frontier  that  it  cannot  $264.00 

well  be   omitted.     With  the   exception  of  To  money  lent  to  enter  land 

one   item    entered   by   Stuart,  it   is   all  in  afterwards  entered  in  the  name 

Lincoln's  hand :  of  your  brother                              50.00 
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What  next  followed  before  the  final  en- 
counter we  do  not  know,  for  the  record  is 
silent.  The  cases  were  now  at  issue,  but,  for 
some  reason,  the  term  of  court  was  suffered 
to  adjourn  without  conclusive  action.  The 
next  term  found  the  combatants  still  apart 
and  seemingly  reluctant  to  measure  arms. 
Meanwhile  the  peacemaker  had  been  at 
work,  for  on  the  morning  of  March  17, 
1837,  the  parties,  by  their  attorneys,  came 
into  court  with  a  report  of  the  settlement 
of  all  pending  litigation,  and  asked  that  the 


LINCOLN'S   BOOKCASE 

The  bookcase  is  preserved  in  the  Keyes  Lincoln  Memorial 
Collection,  Chicago 

cases  be  dismissed.  The  record  shows  that 
this  was  promptly  done.  In  the  assumpsit 
case  judgment  by  agreement  was  entered 
against  the  plaintiff  for  costs ;  in  the  re- 
plevin case,  against  the  defendant;  and  in 
the  trespass  case  that  item  was  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  The  judge  signed 
the  record,  and  this  was  the  end  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  first  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Lincoln  always  divided  his  life  as 
a  lawyer  into  two  epochs,  one  preceding 
and  the  other  following  his  single  term 
in  Congress.    His  real  legal  career  dates 


from  March,  1849,  when,  believing  him- 
self politically  dead,  he  returned  to  the 
law  and  began  the  struggle  in  dead  ear- 
nest. His  business  was  largely  confined 
to  the  circuit,  a  mode  of  practice  quite 
unknown  to  the  modern  generation  of 
lawyers.  The  now  historic  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, over  which  he  began  his  travels, 
contained  fourteen  counties.  When  the 
courts  opened  in  Christian,  Menard,  or 
Logan,  counties  which  adjoined  his  own, 
Sangamon,  Herndon,  his  partner,  fre- 
quently accompanied  him ;  but 
to  points  beyond  he  usually  drove 
alone  or  in  company  with  the  judge. 
He  was  the  one  lawyer  who  man- 
aged to  reach  the  court  in  every 
county  in  the  circuit.  While  Hern- 
don remained  in  Springfield,  in 
charge  of  the  local  office  and  to 
keep  track  of  matters  in  the  su- 
preme court,  "  Lincoln  was  out  on 
the  circuit  beating  the  bushes  for 
more  business." 

Following  the  court  about  on  the 
circuit  was,  no  doubt,  the  joy  of 
Lincoln's  life.    He  was  so  fond  of  it 
that  he  declined  a  flattering  offer  to 
enter  a  lucrative  law-partnership  in 
Chicago,  because,  as  he  contended, 
it  would  necessitate  more  or  less 
confinement  in  the  office  and  there- 
fore keep  him  off  the  circuit.    Seated 
in   a    one-horse    buggy,   behind    a 
sorry-looking  animal,  he  would  set 
out  from  Springfield  to  be  gone  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch.    The  lawyers, 
as  he  drove  into  each  successive 
place,  eagerly  anticipating  a  new 
stock  of  stories,  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  the  landlords  hailed 
his  coming  with  delight,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  patient  and  un- 
complaining of  guests.    "  If  every 
other  fellow,"  relates  one  of  his  colleagues, 
"  grumbled  at  the  indifferent  accommoda- 
tions and  scant  fare  which  greeted  us  at 
many  of  the  dingy  taverns  we  struck,  Lin- 
coln said  nothing."     His  forbearance   in 
this  regard  well  warrants  the  observation 
he  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  made, 
that  he  never  so  completely  felt  his  "  own 
unworthiness  as  when  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  real,  live  hotel  clerk."    How  he  ap- 
peared on  the  circuit  may  be  gleaned  from 
this  sketch  of  him  drawn  by   Henry  C. 
Whitney,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  central 
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Illinois,  who  is  yet  living :  "  His  hat  was 
brown,  faded,  and  the  nap  usually  worn  or 
rubbed  off.  He  wore  a  short  cloak  and 
sometimes  a  shawl.  His  coat  and  vest 
hung  loosely  on  his  giant  frame.  His 
trousers  were  invariably  too  short.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  faded  green  umbrella 
with  A.  LINCOLN  in  large  white  cotton 
or  muslin  letters  sewed  on  the  inside ;  the 
knob  was  gone  from  the  handle,  and  a 
piece  of  cord  was  usually  tied  round  the 
middle  of  the  umbrella  to  keep  it  from 
flying  open.  In  the  other  hand  he  carried 
a  carpet  bag  in  which  were  stored  the  few 
papers  to  be  used  in  court  and  undercloth- 
ing enough  to  last  till  his  return  to  Spring- 
field." 

When  the  court  moved  from  one  county 
to  another  there  was  great  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity at  each  successive  place.  Men  came 
together  to  meet  the  celebrities  at  the  bar, 
to  negotiate  loans,  purchase  family  sup- 
plies, buy  and  sell  live  stock,  to  hear  the 
lawyers  "plead,"  and  so  forth.  The  best 
room  at  the  hotel  was  reserved  for  the 
judge  and  such  choice  spirits  among  the 
lawyers  as  he  might  select.  The  other 
lawyers  slept  two  in  a  bed,  and  three  or 
four  beds  were  located  in  one  room.  At 
meals  the  judge,  lawyers,  suitors,  witnesses, 
court  officers,  and  prisoners  out  on  bail  ate 
together  at  a  long  dining-table.  "  I  well 
recollect,"  testifies  one  of  Lincoln's  com- 
panions, "  a  term  of  court  at  Urbana  where 
a  prisoner,  who  was  on  trial  for  perjury, 
used  to  spend  the  evenings  with  us  in  the 


judge's  room ;  and  another  at  Danville 
where  the  prisoner,  on  trial  for  larceny, 
not  only  spent  his  evenings  in  our  room, 
but  took  walks  with  us  and  ate  in  our  im- 
mediate company."  Mingling  in  this  crude 
society,  and  leading  the  roving,  unsettled 
life  which  thus  fell  to  his  lot,  Lincoln  spent 
almost  half  of  each  year.  That  it  tempered 
and  schooled  his  soul  for  the  great  trials  of 
the  future  must  ultimately  be  the  verdict  of 
history. 

It  was  while  out  on  the  circuit  that  he 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  by  a  young  man 
who  afterward  became  one  of  the  promi- 
nent lawyers  of  central  Illinois.  The  latter, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend, 
found  him  one  evening  at  the  tavern  in 
the  town  of  Danville.  "  I  was  told,"  he 
relates,  "  that  I  would  find  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
Judge  Davis's  room.  I  climbed  the  un- 
banistered  stairway,  and  after  my  timid 
knock  two  voices  responded  almost  simul- 
taneously, '  Come  in.'  Imagine  my  surprise, 
when  the  door  opened,  to  find  two  men 
undressed,  or  rather  dressed  for  bed,  en- 
gaged in  a  lively  battle  with  pillows,  fling- 
ing them  at  each  other's. heads:  one  a  low, 
heavy-set  man,  who  leaned  against  the  bed 
and  puffed  like  a  lizard,  answered  to  the 
description  of  Judge  Davis ;  the  other  a 
man  of  tremendous  stature,  looking  as  if 
he  were  at  least  seven  feet  tall,  was  incased 
in  a  long  garment,  yellow  as  saffron,  which 
reached  to  his  heels,  and  from  beneath 
which  protruded  two  of  the  largest  feet 
that,  up  to  that  time,  it  had  ever  been  my 
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privilege  to  see.  This  immense  shirt  —  for 
such  it  must  have  been  —  looked  as  if  it 
had  literally  been  chopped  out  of  the 
original  bolt  of  flannel  from  which  it  had 
been  made  and  the  pieces  joined  together 
in  the  dark  and  without  reference  to  fit  or 
measurement.  The  only  thing  that  kept  it 
from  slipping  off  the  gaunt,  attenuated 
frame  it  so  completely  enveloped  was  the 
single  button  at  the  throat.  I  cannot  fully 
describe  my  sensations  as  this  apparition, 
with  the  modest  announcement,  '  My  name 
is  Lincoln,  sir,'  strode  across  the  room  and 
grasped  my  hand.  I  will  not  say  he  re- 
minded me  of  Satan,  but  he  was  certainly 
the  ungodliest  figure  I  ever  saw." 

Many  of  the  stories  told  of  Lincoln  at 
the  bar  are  ridiculously  absurd,  and  repre- 
sent him  in  anything  but  a  dignified  light ; 
but,  as  in  some  cases  they  reveal  more  dis- 
tinctly than  anything  else  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  man,  they  are  en- 
titled to  preservation  whenever  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
genuine.  If,  by  shrewd  management  or 
fervid  eloque:ice,  he  felt  his  adversary  gain- 
ing favor  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  how,  by  some  skilfully 
planned  stratagem  or  clever  retort,  to  break 
the  spell  and  thus  relieve  the  situation  of 
its  apparent  gravity.  Some  of  these  diver- 
sions, though  not  unprofessional,  were  yet 
so  adroit  and  bizarre  that  lawyers  of  this 
day  would  scarcely  dare  imitate  him.  To 
the  methods  of  the  opposing  counsel  in 
court  one  day  he  entered  a  vigorous  pro- 
test, claiming  that  the  testimony  was  irrel- 
evant. "  Why  cannot  counsel  for  plaintiff," 
he  appealed  to  the  court,  "confine  them- 
selves to  the  issues  in  this  case  ?  If  I  send 
a  man  to  buy  a  horse  for  me,  I  expect  him 
to  tell  me  what  his  points  are,  not  how 
many  hairs  there  may  be  in  his  tail." 

Of  a  certain  technical  judge  who  was 
famed  for  his  close  construction  of  the  law 
he  said  that  he  would  hang  a  man  for  blow- 
ing his  nose  in  the  street,  but  that  he  would 
quash  the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  state 
which  hand  he  blew  it  with.  One  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  he  characterized  as  a  "granny," 
claiming  that  his  mental  vigor  and  percep- 
tion had  left  him  ;  that  if  you  pointed  your 
finger  and  a  darning-needle  toward  him  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  never  determine 
which  was  the  sharper. 

To  a  client  in  Kentucky  who  had  asked 


him  and  Judge  Logan,  when  they  were  in 
partnership,  to  care  for  and  collect  the 
rents  accruing  from  a  house  and  lot  in 
Springfield,  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
firm,  declining,  but  blandly  added :  "  We 
recommend  that  you  give  the  charge  of 
it  to  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Britton,  a  trustworthy 
man  and  one  whom  the  Lord  made  on 
purpose  for  such  business."  He  and  Hern- 
don  spent  an  entire  day  trying  a  suit  in 
behalf  of  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
fleeced  by  another  attorney  under  the  guise 
of  a  fee,  recovered  all  the  damages  asked 
for,  refused  to  charge  for  their  services,  and 
even  paid  the  old  woman's  hotel  bill  while 
attending  court. 

Late  in  the  fifties  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
supreme  court  to  examine  applicants  for 
the  bar.  While  out  on  the  circuit  he  was 
one  day  approached  by  a  young  man  who 
had  been  studying  law  in  the  office  of  an 
attorney  with  an  established  practice  and 
who  desired  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Lincoln 
directed  him  to  report  to  his  room  in  the 
evening  after  court  had  adjourned  for  the 
day.  "  Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour," 
related  the  young  man  afterward,  "  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  room,  and  was 
admitted ;  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for 
the  rather  unusual  sight  that  met  my  gaze. 
Instead  of  finding  my  examiner  in  the 
midst  of  books  and  papers,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, he  was  partly  undressed,  and,  so 
far  as  the  meager  accommodations  of  the 
room  permitted,  leisurely  taking  a  bath  !  I 
shall  never  forget  the  queer  feeling  that 
came  over  me  as  his  lank,  half-nude  figure 
moved  to  and  fro  between  me  and  the 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
Motioning  me  to  be  seated,  he  began  his 
interrogatories  at  once,  without  looking  at 
me  a  second  time  to  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  his  caller.  '  How  long  have  you  been 
studying  ?  '  he  asked.  'Almost  two  years,' 
was  my  response.  '  By  this  time,  it  seems 
to  me,'  he  said  laughingly,  'you  ought  to 
be  able  to  determine  whether  you  have  in 
you  the  kind  of  stuff  out  of  which  a  good 
lawyer  can  be  made.'  Then  he  asked  me 
in  a  desultory  way  the  definition  of  a  con- 
tract, and  two  or  three  other  fundamental 
questions,  all  of  which  I  answered  readily 
and,  as  I  thought,  correctly.  * 

"  As  he  continued  his  toilet,  he  enter- 
tained me  with  recollections — many  of 
them  characteristically  vivid  and  racy — of 
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nis  early  practice  and  the  various  incidents  next  day  I  went  to  Springfield,  where   I 

and  adventures  that  attended  his  start  in  delivered  the  letter  as  directed.    I  )n  read- 

the    profession.     The    whole    proceeding  ing  it,  Judge  Logan  smiled,  and,  much  to 

was  so  unusual  and  queer,  if  not  grotesque,  my  surprise,  gave  me  the  required  certifi- 

that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  cate  without  asking  a  question  beyond  my 
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I  was  really  being  examined  at  all  or  not.  age  ami  residence,  and  the  correct  way  oi 
After  he  had  dressed  we  went  down-stairs  spelling  my  name.  The  note  from  Lincoln 
and  over  to  the  clerk's  office  in  the  court-     read  : 


house,  where  he  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and,  inclosing  it  in  an  en- 
velop, directed  me  to  report  with  it  to 
Judge  Logan,  another  member  of  the  ex- 
amining committee,   at    Springfield.       The 

Greencastle,  Indiana. 


"My  dear  Judge:  The  bearer  of  this  is  a 

youny  man   who  thinks  he  can  be  a  lawyer. 

Examine  him,  if  you  want  to.    I  have  done  so, 

and  am  satisfied.    He  's  a  good  deal  smarter 

than  he  looks  to  be. 

Yours, 

Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN    IN    SPRINGFIELD. 

MR.  LINCOLN  had  made  thus  far  very  lit 
tie  money  —  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  a 
bare  subsistence  of  the  most  modest  character. 
But  he  had  made  some  warm  friends,  and  this 
meant  very  much  among  the  early  Illinoisi- 
ans.  He  liad  become  intimately  acquainted, 
at  Yandalia,  with  William  Butler,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
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tal  to  Springfield,  and  who  urged  the  young 
legislator  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  new 
seat  of  government.  Lincoln  readily  fell  in 
with  this  suggestion,  and  accompanied  his 
friend  home  when  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
sharing  the  lodging  of  Joshua  F.  Speed,  a 
young  Kentucky  merchant,  and  taking  his 
meals  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Butler  for  several 
years. 

In  this  way  began  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence 
in  Springfield,  where  he  was  to  remain  until 
called  to  one  of  the  highest  of  destinies  in- 


trusted to  men,  and  wheie  his  ashes  were  to 
rest  forever  in  monumental  marble.  It  would 
have  seemed  a  dreary  village  to  any  one  ac- 
customed to  the  world,  but  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time,  Lincoln  speaks  of  it  as  a  place 
where  there  was  a  "  good  deal  of  flourishing 
about  in  carriages" — a  town  of  some  preten- 
sions to  elegance.  It  had  a  population  of  fif- 
teen hundred.  The  county  contained  nearly 
eighteen  thousand  souls,  of  whom  seventy- 
eight  were  free  negroes,  twenty  reg- 
istered indentured  servants,  and  six 
slaves.  Scarcely  a  perceptible  trace 
of  color,  one  would  say,  yet  we 
find  in  the  Springfield  paper  a 
leading  article  t  beginning  with  the 
startling  announcement,  "  Our  State 
is  threatened  to  be  run  over  with 
free  negroes."  The  county  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  Illinois,  possessed 
of  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
and  divided  to  the  best  advantage 
between  prairie  and  forest.  It  was 
settled  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  the  country  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  aborigines.  The 
name  of  Sangamon  is  said  to  mean  in 
the  Pottawatomie  language  "land  of 
plenty."|  Its  citizens  were  of  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  people,  a  large  major- 
ity of  them  from  Kentucky,  though 
representatives  were  not  wanting 
from  the  Eastern  States,  men  of  edu- 
cation and  character.  There  had 
been  very  little  of  what  might  be 
called  pioneer  life  in  Springfield. 
Civilization  came  in  with  a  reason- 
ably full  equipment  at  the  beginning. 
The  Edwardses  in  fair  top-boots  and 
ruffled  shirts ;  the  Ridgelys  brought 
their  banking  business  from  Maryland;  the 
Logans  and  Conklings  were  good  lawyers  be- 
fore they  arrived  ;  another  family  came  with 
a  cotton  manufactory  from  Kentucky,  which 
proved  its  aristocratic  character  by  never  do- 
ing any  work.  With  a  population  like  this,  the 
town  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  more  settled 
and  orderly  type  than  was  usual  in  the  South 
and  West.  A  glance  at  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  newspaper  will  show  how  much 

t  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  November  7,  1835. 
%  Reynolds's  "  Life  and  Times,"  p.  237. 
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attention  to  dress  was  paid  in  the  new  capi- 
tal. "  Cloths,  cassinetts,  cassimeres,  velvet, 
silk,  satin,  and  Marseilles  vestings,  fine  calf 
boots,  seal  and  morocco  pumps,  for  gentle- 
men," and  for  the  sex  which  in  barbarism 
dresses  less  and  in  civilization  dresses  more 
than  the  male,  "  silks,  bareges,  crepe  lisse, 
lace  veils,  thread  lace,  Thibet  shawls,  lace 
handkerchiefs,  fine  prunella  shoes,  etc."  It  is 
evident  that  the  young  politician  was  con- 
fronting a  social  world  more  formidably  cor- 
rect than  anything  he  had  as  yet  seen. 

Governor  Ford  began  some  years  before 
this  to  remark  with  pleasure  the  change  in 
the  dress  of  the  people  of  Illinois:  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  leather  and  linsey-woolsey, 
the  hunting-knife  and  tomahawk,  from  the 
garb  of  men  ;  the  deer-skin  moccasin  sup- 
planted by  the  leather  boot  and  shoe;  the 
leather  breeches  tied  around  the  ankle  re- 
placed by  the  modern  pantaloons  :  and  the 
still  greater  improvement  in  the  adornment 
of  women,  the  former  bare  feet  decently  shod, 
and  homespun  frocks  giving  way  to  gowns 
of  calico  and  silk,  and  the  heads  tied  up  in 
red  cotton  turbans  disappearing  in  favor  of 
those  surmounted  by  pretty  bonnets  of  silk  or 
straw.    We  admit  that  these  changes  were  not 


unattended  with  the  grumbling  ill-will  of  the 
pioneer  patriarchs;  they  predicted  nothing  but 
ruin  to  a  country  that  thus  forsook  the  old 
ways  "which  were  good  enough  for  their  fa- 
thers." But  with  this  change  in  dre^s  came 
other  alterations  which  were  all  for  the  bet- 
ter—  a  growing  self-respect  among  the  young; 
an  industry  and  thrift  by  which  they  could  buy 
good  clothes;  a  habit  of  attending  religious 
service,  where  they  could  show  them  ;  a 
progress  in  sociability,  civility,  trade,  and 
morals.* 

The  taste  for  civilization  had  sometimes  a 
whimsical  manifestation.  Mr.  Stuart  said  the 
members  of  the  Legi>lat  ure  bitterly  complained 
of  the  amount  of  game — venison  and  grouse 
of  the  most  delicious  quality  —  which  was 
served  them  at  the  taverns  in  Vandalia;  they 
clamored  for  bacon  —  they  \\  ere  starving,  they 
said,  "  for  something  civilized."  There  was 
plenty  of  civilized  nourishment  in  Springfield. 
Wheat  was  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  rye  thirty- 
three;  corn  and  oats  were  twenty-five,  pota- 
toes twenty-five;  butter  was  eight  <  cuts  a 
pound,  and  eggs  were  eight  cents  a  dozen; 
pork  was  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

The  town  was  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
'  Ford's  "  History."  p.  94. 
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woods,  the  north  side  touching  the  timber, 
the  south  encroaching  on  the  prairie.  The 
richness  of  the  soil  was  seen  in  the  mud  of 
the  streets,  black  as  ink,  and  of  an  unfathom- 
able depth  in  time  of  thaw.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  pavements  or  sidewalks;  an  at- 
tempt at  crossings  was  made  by  laying  down 
large  chunks  of  wood.  The  houses  were  al- 
most all  of  wood,  and  were  disposed  in  rect- 
angular blocks.  A  large  square  had  been 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  in  anticipation 
of  future  greatness,  and  there,  when  Lincoln 
_  n  his  residence,  the  work  of  clearing  the 
ind  for  the  new  State-house  was  already 
going  forward.  In  one  of  the  largest  houses 
lo  )king  on  the  square,  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, the  count}-  court  had  its  offices,  and  other 
rooms  in  the  building  were  let  to  lawyers. 
One  of  these  was  occupied  by  Stuart  and 
Lincoln,  for  the  friendship  formed  in  the 
Black   Hawk  war  and  strengthened  at  Van- 

_"  It  i-,  not  unworthy  of  notice  thai  in  a  country  where 
military  titles  were  conferred  with  ludicrous  profusion 
and  borne  with  absurd  complacency,  Lincoln,  who  had 


dalia  induced  "Major"  Stuart  to  offer  a  part- 
nership to  "  Captain  "  Lincoln.* 

Lincoln  did  not  gain  any  immediate  em- 
inence at  the  bar.  His  preliminary  studies 
had  been  cursory  and  slight,  and  Stuart  was 
then  too  much  engrossed  in  politics  to  pay 
the  unremitting  attention  to  law  which  that 
jealous  mistress  requires.  He  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  the  year  before,  and  had 
been  defeated  by  W.  L.  May.  He  was  a 
candidate  again  in  1838,  and  was  elected  over 
so  agile  an  adversary  as  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas.  His  paramount  interest  in  these 
canvasses  necessarily  prevented  him  from  set- 
ting to  his  junior  partner  the  example,  which 
Lincoln  so  greatly  needed,  of  close  and  steady 
devotion  to  their  profession.  It  was  only  sev- 
eral years  later  that  Lincoln  found  with  Judge 
Logan  the  companionship  and  inspiration 
which  he  required,  and  began  to  be  really  a 
lawyer.    During   the  first   year  or  two  he  is 

actually  been  commissioned,  and  had  served  as  cap- 
tain, never  used  the  designation  after  he  laid  down  his 
command 
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principally  remembered  in  Springfield  as  an 
excellent  talker,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  little 
gatherings  about  the  county  offices,  a  story- 
teller of  the  first  rank, a  good-natured,  friendly 
fellow  whom  everybody  liked  and  trusted.  He 
relied  more  upon  his  influence  with  a  jury 
than  upon  his  knowledge  of  law  in  the  few 
cases  he  conducted  in  court,  his  acquaintance 
with  human  nature  being  far  more  extensive 
than  his  legal  lore. 

THE    COLLAPSE    OF    "THE     SYSTEM." 

Lincoln  was  not  yet  done  with  Vandalia, 
its  dinners  of  game,  and  its  political  intrigue. 
The  archives  of  the  State  were  not  removed 
to  Springfield  until  1839,  and  Lincoln  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  suc- 
cessive reelections  from  1834  to  1842.  He 
was  called  down  to  Vandalia  in  the  summer 
of  1837,  by  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  magnificent  schemes  of  the  fore- 
going winter  required  some  repairing.  The 
banks  throughout  the  United  States  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments  in  the  spring,  and 
as  the  State  banks  in  Illinois  were  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  railroads  and  canals,  the  Gov- 
ernor called  upon  the  law-makers  to  revise 
their  own  work,  to  legalize  the  suspension, 
and  bring  their  improvement  system  within 
possible  bounds.  They  acted  as  might  have 
been  expected:  complied  with  the  former  sug- 
gestion, but  flatly  refused  to  touch  their  master- 
piece. They  had  been  glorifying  their  work 
too  energetically  to  destroy  it  in  its  infancy. 
It  was  said  you  could  recognize  a  legislator 
that  year  in  any  crowd  by  his  automatic  rep- 
etition of  the  phrase,  "  Thirteen  hundred  — 
fellow-citizens !  —  and  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
road !  "  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
go  on  with  the  stupendous  folly.  Loans  were 
effected  with  surprising  and  fatal  facility, 
and  "  before  the  end  of  the  year,  work  had 
begun  at  many  points  on  the  railroads.  The 
whole  State  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  frenzy  and  expectation.  Money  was  as 
plenty   as    dirt.    Industry,    instead   of  being 
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stimulated,  actually  languished.  We  exported 
nothing,"  says  Governor  Ford,  "  and  every- 
thing from  abroad  was  paid  for  by  the  bor- 
rowed money  expended  among  us."  Not  only 
upon  the  railroads,  but  on  the  canal  as  well, 
the  work  was  begun  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Nine  millions  of  dollars  were  thought  to  be 
a  mere  trifle  in  view  of  the  colossal  sum  ex- 
pected to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  canal 
lands,  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  which 
had  been  given  by  the  General  Government. 
There  were  rumors  of  coming  trouble,  and  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  banks ;  but  it 
was  considered  incivism  to  look  too  curiously 
into  such  matters.  One  frank  patriot,  who 
had  been  sent  as  one  of  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  bank  at  Shawneetown,  when  asked 
what  he  found  there,  replied  with  winning 
candor,  "  Plenty  of  good  whisky  and  sugar 
to  sweeten  it."* 

But  a  year  of  baleful  experience  destroyed 
a  great  many  illusions,  and  in  the  election  of 
1838  the  subject  of  internal  improvements 
was  treated  with  much  more  reserve  by  can- 
didates. The  debt  of  the  State,  issued  at  a 
continually  increasing  discount,  had  already 
attained  enormous  proportions;  the  delirium 
of  the  last  few  years  was  ending,  and  sensible 
people  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted.  Nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  Cyrus  Edwards  boldly  made 
his  canvass  for  Governor  as  a  supporter  of 
the  svstem  of  internal  improvements,  and  his 
opponent,  Thomas  Carlin,  was  careful  not  to 
*  Ford's  "History,"  p,  197. 
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commit  himself  strongly  on  the  other  side. 
Carlin  was  elected,  and  finding  that  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  was  still  opposed  to  any 
steps  backward,  he  made  no  demonstration 
against  the  system  at  the  first  session.  Lin- 
coln was  a  member  of  this  body,  and,  being 
by  that  time  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the 
Whig  minority,  was  nominated  for  Speaker, 
and  came  within  one  vote  of  an  election. 
The  Legislature  was  still  stiff-necked  and  per- 
verse in  regard  to  the  system.  It  refused  to 
modify  it  in  the  least,  and  voted,  as  if  in  bra- 
vado, another  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  extend  it. 

But  this  was  the  last  paroxysm  of  a  fever 
that  was  burnt  out.  The  market  was  glutted 
with  Illinois  bonds ;  one  banker  and  one 
broker  after  another,  to  whose  hands  they 
had  been  recklessly  confided  in  New  York 
and  London,  failed,  or  made  away  with  the 
proceeds  of  sales.  The  system  had  utterly 
failed ;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  repeal  it, 
stop  work  upon  the  visionary  roads,  and  en- 
deavor to  invent  some  means  of  paying  the 
enormous  debt.  This  work  taxed  the  energies 
of  the  Legislature  in  1839,  and  for  some  years 
after.  It  was  a  dismal  and  disheartening  task. 
Blue  Monday  had  come  after  these  years  of 
intoxication,  and  a  crushing  debt  rested  upon 
a  people  who  had  been  deceiving  themselves 
with  the  fallacy  that  it  would  somehow  pay 
itself  by  acts  of  the  Legislature.  Many  were 
the  schemes  devised  for  meeting  these  op- 
pressive obligations  without  unduly  taxing  the 
voters  ;  one  of  them,  not  especially  wiser  than 
the  rest,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
provided  for  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  by  the  State,  and  for 
the  appropriation  of  a  special  portion  of  State 


taxes  to  meet  the  obligations  thus  incurred. 
He  supported  his  bill  in  a  perfectly  character- 
istic speech,  making  no  effort  to  evade  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  crisis,  and 
submitting  his  views  with  diffidence  to  the 
approval  of  the  Assembly.  His  plan  was  not 
adopted  ;  it  was  too  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, even  if  it  had  any  other  merits,  to  meet 
the  approval  of  an  assembly  intent  only  upon 
getting  out  of  immediate  embarrassment  by 
means  which  might  save  them  trouble  on  the 
stump  hereafter.  There  was  even  an  under- 
current of  sentiment  in  favor  of  repudiation. 
But  the  payment  of  the  interest  for  that  year 
was  provided  for  by  an  ingenious  expedient, 
which  shifted  upon  the  Fund  Commissioners 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  portion 
of  the  debt  was  legal,  and  how  much  interest 
was  therefore  to  be  paid.  Bonds  were  sold  for 
this  purpose  at  a  heavy  loss. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  enliv- 
ened by  a  singular  contest  between  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  in  relation  to  the  State  banks. 
Their  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  been 
legalized  up  to  "  the  adjournment  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature."  They  were  not  now 
able  to  resume,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Demo- 
crats that  if  the  special  session  adjourned  sine 
die  the  charter  of  the  banks  would  be  forfeited, 
a  purpose  the  party  was  eager  to  accomplish. 
The  Whigs,  who  were  defending  the  banks, 
wished  to   prevent  the  adjournment  of  the 
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special  session  until  the  regular  session  should 
begin,  during  the  course  of  which  they  ex- 
pected to  renew  the  lease  of  life  now  held 
under  sufferance  by  the  banks — in  which,  it 
may  be  here  said,  they  were  finally  successful. 
But  on  one  occasion,  being  in  the  minority, 
and  having  exhausted  every  other  parlia- 
mentary means  of  opposition  and  delay,  and 
seeing  the  vote  they  dreaded  imminent,  they 
tried  to  defeat  it  by  leaving  the  house  in  a 
body,  and,  the  doors  being  locked,  a  number 
of  them,  among  whom  Mr.  Lincoln's  tall  fig- 
ure was  prominent,  jumped  from  the  windows 
of  the  church  where  the  Legislature  was  then 
holding  its  sessions.  "  I  think."  says  Mr. 
Gillespie,  who  was  one  of  those  who  per- 
formed this  feat  of  acrobatic  politics,  "  Mr. 
Lincoln  always  regretted  it,  as  he  depre- 
cated everything  that  savored  of  the  revolu- 
tionary." 

Two  years  later  the  persecuted  banks,  har- 
ried by  the  demagogues  and  swindled  by  the 
State,  fell  with  a  great  ruin,  and  the  financial 
misery  of  the  State  was  complete.  Nothing 
was  left  of  the  brilliant  schemes  of  the  historic 
Legislature  of  1836  but  a  load  of  debt  which 
crippled  for  many  years  the  energies  of  the 
people,  a  few  miles  of  embankments  which 
the  grass  hastened  to  cover,  and  a  few  abut- 
ments which  stood  for  years  by  the  sides  of 


leafy  rivers,  waiting  for  the  bridges  and  the 
trains  which  were  never  to  come. 

During  the  winter  of  1 840-1  occurred  the 
first  clash  of  opinion  and  principle  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  life-long  adversary.  Mr. 
Douglas.  There  are  those  who  can  see  only 
envy  and  jealous/  in  that  strong  dislike  and 
disapproval  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
regarded  his  famous  rival,  and  we  regret  that 
one  of  his  biographers  has  taken  this  injurious 
view  of  the  matter.  But  we  think  that  few 
men  have  ever  lived  who  were  more  free  from 
those  degrading  passions  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  personal  reprobation  with  which 
he  always  visited  the  public  acts  of  Douglas 
arose  from  his  sincere  conviction  that  the  man 
was  essentially  without  fixed  political  morals. 
They  had  met  for  the  first  time  in  1834  at 
Vandalia,  where  Douglas  was  busy  in  getting 
the  circuit  attorneyship  away  from  John  J. 
Hardin.  He  held  it  only  long  enough  to  se- 
cure a  nomination  to  the  Legislature  in  1836. 
He  went  there  to  endeavor  to  have  the  capi- 
tal moved  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  lived,  but 
he  gave  up  the  fight  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing himself  appointed  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Springfield.  He  held  this  place  as  a 
means  of  being  nominated  for  Congress  the 
next  year ;  he  was  nominated  and  defeated. 
In  1840  he  was  engaged  in  another  scheme 
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to  which  we  will  give  a  moment's  attention, 
which  resulted  in  giving  him  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  which  he  used 
merely  as  a  perch  from  which  to  get  into 
Congress. 

There  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
Illinois  for  some  years  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution, which  made  voters  of  all  white  male 
inhabitants  of  six  months'  residence,  meant  to 
include  aliens  in  that  category.  As  the  aliens 
were  nearly  all  Democrats,  that  party  insisted 
on  their  voting,  and  the  Whigs  objected.  The 
best  lawyers  in  the  State  were  Whigs,  and  so 
it  happened  that  most  of  the  judges  were  of 
that  complexion.  A  case  was  made  up  for 
decision  and  decided  adversely  to  the  aliens, 
who  appealed  it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
case  was  to  come  on  at  the  June  term  in  1840, 
and  the  Democratic  counsel,  chief  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Douglas,  were  in  some  anxiety, 
as  an  unfavorable  decision  would  lose  them 
about  ten  thousand  alien  votes  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  November.  In  this  con- 
juncture one  Judge  Smith,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  ardent  1  )emocrat,  willing  to  enhance 
his  value  in  his  party,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Douglas  two  important  facts:  first,  that  a 
majority  of  the  court  would  certainly  decide 
against  the  aliens;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
was   a   slight  imperfection   in   the  record    by 


which  counsel  might  throw  the  case  over  to  the 
December  term,  and  save  the  alien  vote  for 
Van  Buren  and  the  Democratic  ticket.  This 
was  done,  and  when  the  Legislature  came 
together  with  its  large  Democratic  majority, 
Mr.  Douglas  handed  in  a  bill  "  reforming  " 
the  Judiciary  —  for  they  had  learned  that 
serviceable  word  already.  The  circuit  judges 
were  turned  out  of  office,  and  five  new  judges 
were  added  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  were 
to  perform  circuit  duty  also.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Judge  Douglas  was  one  of  these, 
and  he  had  contrived  also  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  to  disgrace  his  friend  Smith  so 
thoroughly  by  quoting  his  treacherous  com- 
munication of  matters  which  took  place  within 
the  court,  that  Smith  was  no  longer  a  possible 
rival  for  political  honors. 

It  was  useless  for  the  Whigs  to  try  to  pre- 
vent this  degradation  of  the  bench.  There 
was  no  resource  but  a  protest,  and  here  again 
Lincoln  uttered  the  voice  of  the  conscience 
of  the  party.  He  was  joined  on  this  occasion 
by  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker  *  and  some  others, 
who  protested  against  the  act  because 

"  1  st.  It  violates  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment by  subjecting  the  Judiciary  to  the 
Legislature. 

*  The  same  who  was  afterwards  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, killed  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
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"  2d.  It  is  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independence 
of  the  judges  and  the  constitutional  term  of 
their  offices. 

"  3d.  It  is  a  measure  not  asked  for  or  wished 
for  by  the  people. 

"4th.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  expense 
of  our  courts  or  else  greatly  diminish  their 
utility. 

"  5th.  It  will  give  our  courts  a  political  and 
partisan  character,  thereby  impairing  public 
confidence  in  their  decisions. 

"  6th.  It  will  impair  our  standing  with  other 
States  and  the  world. 

"  7th.  It  is  a  party  measure  for  party  pur- 
poses from  which  no  practical  good  to  the 
people  can  possibly  arise,  but  which  may  be 
the  source  of  immeasurable  evils. 

"  The  undersigned  are  well  aware  that  this 
protest  will  be  altogether  unavailing  with  the 
majority  of  this  body.  The  blow  has  already 
fallen  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  stand  by,  the 
mournful  spectators  of  the  ruin  it  will  cause." 
It  will  be  easy  to  ridicule  this  indignant  pro- 
test as  the  angry  outcry  of  beaten  partisans ; 
but  fortunately  we  have  evidence  which  can- 
not be  gainsaid  of  the  justice  of  its  sentiments 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  predictions.  Governor 
Ford,*  himself  a  Democratic  leader  as  able 
as  he  was  honest,  writing  seven  years  after 
these  events,  condemns  them  as  wrong  and 
impolitic,  and  adds,  "  Ever  since  this  reform- 
ing measure  the  Judiciary  has  been  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Democratic  majorities. 
Many  and  most  of  the  judges  have 
had  great  personal  popularity  —  so 
much  so  as  to  create  complaint  of 
so  many  of  them  being  elected  or 
appointed  to  other  offices.  But  the 
Bench  itself  has  been  the  subject 
of  bitter  attacks  by  every  Legisla- 
ture since."  It  had  been  soiled  by 
unclean  contact  and  could  not  be 
respected  as  before. 

LAW    IN    SPRINGFIELD. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Legislature,  Lincoln  was 
practicing  law  in  Springfield  in  the 
ty  dingy  little  office  at  the  corner  of 
the  square.  A  youth  named  Milton 
Hay,  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State, 
had  become  acquainted  with  Lin- 
*  Ford's  "  History,"  p.  221. 
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coin  at  the  County  Clerk's 
office  and  proposed  to 
study  law  with  him.  He 
was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
pupil,  and  as  his  days 
were  otherwise  employed 
he  gave  his  nights  to  read- 
ing, and  as  his  vigils  were 
apt  to  be  prolonged  he 
furnished  a  bedroom  ad-  THE  DErENDER  °*  HER '« 
joining  the  office,  where  - 
Lincoln  often  passed  the 
night  with  him.  Mr.  Hay 
gives  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  practice  of  [f^Sgp,,j;|g^|p:! 
law  in  those  days  :  jSSmfSSm 

"  la  forming  our  ideas  of  Lin-    Harrison  and  tyler 
coir  s  growth  and  development       ^sessIon"^ 
as  :  lawyer,  we  must  remember    benjamin   harrison.) 
that  in  those  early  days  litigation 

was  very  simple  as  compared  with  that  of  modern  times. 
Population  was  sparse  and  society  scarcely  organized, 
land  was  plentiful  and  employment  abundant.  There 
was  an  utter  absence  of  the  abstruse  questions  and  com- 
plications which  now  beset  the  law.  There  was  no  need 
of  that  close  and  searching  study  into  principles  and  prec- 
edents which  keeps  the  modern  law-student  buried  in 
his  office.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  character  of  this  sim- 
ple litigation  drew  the  lawyer  into  the  street  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  into  close  and  active  intercourse  with  all 
classes  of  his  fellow-men.  The  suits  consisted  of  actions 
of  tort  and  assumpsit.  If  a  man  had  an  uncollectible 
debt,  the  current  phrase  was,  'I'll  take  it  out  of  his  hide. ' 
This  would  bring  on  an  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  free  comments  of  the  neighbors  on  the  fracas  or  the 
character  of  the  parties  would  be  productive  of  slan- 
der suits.  A  man  would  for  his  convenience  lay  down 
an  irascible  neighbor's  fence,  and  indolently  forget  to 
put  it  up  again,  and  an  action  of  trespass  would  grov/ 
out  of  it.  The  suit  would  lead  to  a  free  fight,  and  some- 
times furnish  the  bloody  incidents  for  a  murder  trial. 

"  Occupied  with  this  class  of  business,  the  half-legal, 
half-political  lawyers  were  never  found  plodding  in 
their  offices.  In  that  case  they  would  have  waited  long 
for  the  recognition  of  their  talents  or  a  demand  for 
their  services.  Out  of  this  characteristic  of  the  times 
also  grew  the  street  discussions  I  have  adverted  to. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  or  hour  when  a  knot  of 
men  might  not  have  been  seen  near  the  door  of  some 
prominent  store,  or  about  the  steps  of  the  court-house, 
eagerly  discussing  a  current  political  topic  —  not  as 
a  question  of  news,  for  news  was  not  then  received 
quickly  or  frequently,  as  it  is  now,  but  rather  for  the 
sake  of  debate ;  and  the  men  from  the  country,  the 
pioneers  and  farmers,  always  gathered  eagerly  about 
these  groups  and  listened  with  open-mouthed  interest, 
and  frequently  manifested  their  approval  or  dissent  in 
strong  words,  and  carried  away  to  their  neighborhoods 
a  report  of  the  debaters'  wit  and  skill.  It  was  in  these 
street  talks  that  the  rising  and  aspiring  young  lawyer 
found  his  daily  and  hourly  forum.  Often  by  good  luck 
or  prudence  he  had  the  field  entirely  to  himself,  and 
so  escaped  the  dangers  and  discouragements  of  a  de- 
cisive conflict  with  a  trained  antagonist." 

Mr.  Stuart  was  either  in  Congress  or  en- 
gaged in  actively  canvassing  his  district  a 
great  part  of  the  time  that  his  partnership 
with  Lincoln  continued,  so  that  the  young 
lawyer  was  thrown  a  good  deal  on  his  own 
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resources  for  occupation.  There  was  not  enough 
business  to  fill  up  all  his  hours,  and  he  was  not 
at  that  time  a  close  student,  so  that  he  soon 
became  as  famous  for  his  racy  talk  and  good- 
fellowship  at  all  the  usual  lounging-places  in 
Springfield  as  he  had  ever  been  in  New  Sa- 
lem. Mr.  Hay  says,  speaking  of  the  youths 
who  made  the  County  Clerk's  office  their 
place  of  rendezvous,  "  It  was  always  a  great 
treat  when  Lincoln  got  amongst  us.  We  were 
sure  to  have  some  of  those  stories  for  which 
he  already  had  a  reputation,  and  there  was 
this  peculiarity  about  them,  that  they  were 
not  only  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  al- 
ways singularly  illustrative  of  some  point  he 
wanted  to  make."  After  Mr.  Hay  entered  his 
office,  and  was  busily  engaged  with  his  briefs 
and  declarations,  the  course  of  their  labors 
was  often  broken  by  the  older  man's  wise  and 
witty  digressions.  Once  an  interruption  oc- 
curred  which  affords  an  odd  illustration  of 
the  character  of  discussion  then  prevalent. 
We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Hay's  words  : 

"The  custom  of  public  political  debate,  while  it  was 
sharp  and  acrimonious,  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
equality  and  fairness.  Every  political  meeting  was  a 
free  fi^h t  open  to  everyone  who  had  talent  and  spirit, 
no  matter  to  which  party  the  speaker  belonged.  These 
discussions  used  often  to  be  held  in  the  court-room, 
just  under  our  office,  and  through  a  trap-door,  made- 
there  when  the  building  was  used  for  a  store-house, 


we  could  hear  everything  that  was  said  in  the  hall  be- 
low. One  night  there  was  a  discussion  in  which  Baker 
took  part.  He  was  a  fiery  fellow,  and  when  his  im- 
pulsiveness was  let  loose  among  the  rough  element 
that  composed  his  audience,  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  trouble  at  any  moment.  Lincoln  was  lying  on  the 
bed,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  what  was  going 
on.  Lamborn  was  talking,  and  we  suddenly  heard 
Baker  interrupting  him  with  a  sharp  remark,  then  a 
rustling  and  uproar.  Lincoln  jumped  from  the  bed 
and  down  the  trap,  lighting  on  the  platform  between 
Baker  and  the  audience,  and  quieted  the  tumult  as 
much  by  the  surprise  of  his  sudden  apparition  as  by 
his  good-natured  and  reasonable  words." 

He  was  often  unfaithful  to  the  Quaker  tra- 
ditions in  those  days  of  his  youth.  Those  who 
witnessed  his  wonderful  forbearance  and  self- 
restraint  in  later  manhood  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  how  promptly  and  with  what 
pleasure  he  used  to  resort  to  measures  of  re- 
pression against  a  bully  or  brawler.  On  the 
day  of  election  in  1840,  word  came  to  him 
that  one  Radford,  a  Democratic  contractor, 
had  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  polling- 
places  with  his  workmen,  and  was  preventing 
the  Whigs  from  voting.  Lincoln  started  off  at 
a  gait  which  showed  his  interest  in  the  matter 
in  hand.  He  went  up  to  Radford  and  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  the  polls  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  One  of  his  candid  remarks  is 
remembered  and  recorded  :  "  Radford  !  you'll 
spoil  and  blow,  if  you  live  much  longer." 
Radford's  prudence  prevented  an  actual  col- 
lision, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  Lincoln  re- 
gretted. He  told  his  friend  Speed  he  wanted 
Radford  to  show  fight  so  that  he  might 
"  knock  him  down  and  leave  him  kicking."* 

Early  in  the  year  1.840  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  Whigs  might  elect  General  Harrison 
to  the  Presidency,  and  this  hope  lent  added 
energy  to  the  party  even  in  the  States  where 
the  majority  was  so  strongly  against  them  as 
in  Illinois.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dential Elector  and  threw  himself  with  ardor 
into  the  canvass,  traversing  a  great  part  of 
the  State  and  speaking  with  remarkable  effect. 
Only  one  of  the  speeches  he  made  during  the 
year  has  been  preserved  entire :  this  was  an 
address  delivered  in  Springfield  as  one  of 
a  series  —  a  sort  of  oratorical  tournament 
participated  in  by  Douglas,  Calhoun,  Lam- 
born and  Thomas,  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats, and  Logan,  Baker,  Browning,  and  Lin- 
coln on  the  part  of  the  Whigs.  The  discussion 
began  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  crowded 
houses,  but  by  the  time  it  came  to  Lincoln's 
duty  to  close  the  debate  the  fickle  public  had 
tired  of  the  intellectual  jousts,  and  he  spoke 
to  a  comparatively  thin  house.  But  his  speech 
was  considered  the  best  of  the  series,  and  there 
was  such  a  demand  for  it  that  he  wrote  it 
out,  and  it  was  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
*  Lamon,  p.  230. 
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spring  as  a  campaign  document.  It  was  a  re- 
markable speech  in  many  respects  —  and  in 
none  more  than  in  this,  that  it  represented 
the  highest  expression  of  what  might  be  called 
his  "  first  manner."  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  last  speech  of  its  class  which  he 
ever  delivered  —  not  destitute  of  sound  and 
close  reasoning,  yet  filled  with  boisterous  fun 
and  florid  rhetoric.  It  was,  in  short,  a  rattling 
stump  speech  of  the  sort  then  universally  pop- 
ular in  the  West,  and  which  is  still  considered 
a  very  high  grade  of  eloquence  in  the  South. 
But  it  is  of  no  kindred  with  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses, and  resembles  the  Gettysburg  speech 
no  more  than  "The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  resem- 
bles "  Hamlet."  One  or  two  extracts  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  humorous  satire  and  its  lurid 
fervor.  Attacking  the  corruptions  and  defalca- 
tions of  the  administration  party  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Lamborn  insists  that  the  difference  between 
the  Van  Buren  party  and  the  Whigs  is  that, 
although  the  former  sometimes  err  in  practice 
they  are  always  correct  in  principle,  whereas 
the  latter  are  wrong  in  principle ;  and  the 
better  to  impress  this  proposition  he  uses  a 
figurative  expression  in  these  words, 
'  The  Democrats  are  vulnerable  in  the 
heel,  but  they  are  sound  in  the  heart 
and  head.'  The  first  branch  of  the 
figure  —  that  is,  the  Democrats  are 
vulnerable  in  the  heel  —  I  admit  is 
not  merely  figuratively  but  literally 
true.  Who  that  looks  but  for  a 
moment  at  their  Swartwouts,  their 
Prices,  their  Harringtons,  and  their 
hundreds  of  others  scampering  away 
with  the  public  money  to  Texas,  to 
Europe,  and  to  every  spot  of  the  earth 
where  a  villain  may  hope  to  find  ref- 
uge from  justice,  can  at  all  doubt  that 
they  are  most  distressingly  affected  in 
their  heels  with  a  species  of  running 
itch.  It  seems  that  this  malady  of  their 
heels  operates  on  the  sound-headed 
and  honest-hearted  creatures  very 
much  as  the  cork  leg  in  the  comic 
song  did  on  its  owner,  which,  when 
he  once  got  started  on  it,  the  more 
he  tried  to  stop  it  the  more  it  would 
run  away.  At  the  hazard  of  wearing 
this  point  threadbare,  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  which  seems  to  be  too  strik- 
ingly in  point  to  be  omitted.  A  witty 
Irish  soldier  who  was  always  boasting 
of  his  bravery  when  no  danger  was 
near,  but  who  invariably  retreated 
without  orders  at  the  first  charge  of 
the  engagement,  being  asked  by  his 
captain  why  he  did  so,  replied,  '  Cap- 
tain, I  have  as  brave  a  heart  as  Julius 
Caesar  ever  had,  but  somehow  or  other 


whenever  danger  approaches,  my  cowardly  legs 
will  run  away  with  it.'  So  with  Mr.  Lamborn's 
party  —  they  take  the  public  money  into  their 
hands  for  the  most  laudable  purpose  that  wise 
heads  and  honest  hearts  can  dictate;  but  before 
they  can  possibly  get  it  out  again,  their  rascally 
vulnerable  heels  will  run  away  with  them." 

The  speech  concludes  with  these  swelling 
words  : 

"  Mr.  Lamborn  refers  to  the  late  elections  in  the 
States,  and  from  their  results  confidently  predicts  every 
State  in  the  Union  will  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the 
next  Presidential  election.  Address  that  argument  to 
cowards  and  knaves:  with  the  free  and  the  brave  it  will 
affect  nothing.  It  may  be  true  ;  if  it  must,  let  it.  Many 
free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may 
lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume, 
not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  de- 
serted her.  I  know  that  the  great  volcano  at  Wash- 
ington, aroused  and  directed  by  the  evil  spirit  that 
reigns  there,  is  belching  forth  the  lava  of  political  cor- 
ruption in  a  current  broad  and  deep,  which  is  sweep- 
ing with  frightful  velocity  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  bidding  fair  to  leave  unscathed  no 
green  spot  or  living  thing;  while  on  its  bosom  are  riding, 
like  demons  on  the  wave  of  Hell,  the  imps  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  fiendishly  taunting  all  those  who  dare  to 
resist  its  destroying  course  with  the  hopelessness  of 
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their  efforts;  and  knowing  this,  I  cannot  deny  that 
all  may  be  swept  away.  Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be ; 
bow  to  it,  I  never  will.  The  probability  that  we  may 
fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 
port of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just.  It  shall  not  de- 
ter me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and 
expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
its  almighty  architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  the 
cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside, 
and  I  standing  up  boldly  alone,  hurling  defiance  at  her 
victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplating 
consequences,  before  Heaven,  and  in  face  of  the  world, 
I  swear  eternal  fealty  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it, 
of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  and  my  love.  And 
who  that  thinks  with  me  will  not  fearlessly  adopt  that 
oath  that  I  take  ?  Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right,  and  we  may  succeed.  But  if  after  all  we  should 
fail,  be  it  so.  We  still  shall  have  the  proud  consolation 
of  saying  to  our  consciences,  and  to  the  departed  shade 
of  our  country's  freedom,  that  the  cause  approved  of 
our  judgment,  and  adored  of  our  hearts,  in  disaster,  in 
chains,  in  torture,  in  death,  we  never  faltered  in  de- 
fending." 

These  perfervid  and  musical  metaphors  of 
devotion  and  defiance  have  often  been  quoted 
as  Mr.  Lincoln's  heroic  challenge  to  the  slave 
power,  and  Bishop  Simpson  gave  them  that 
lofty  significance  in  his  funeral  oration.  But 
they  were  simply  the  utterances  of  a  young 
and  ardent  Whig,  earnestly  advocating  the 
election  of  "  old  Tippecanoe  "  and  not  unwill- 
ing, while  doing  this,  to  show  the  people  of 
the  capital  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence.  The 
whole  campaign  was  carried  on  in  a  tone 
somewhat  shrill.  The  Whigs  were  recovering 
from  the  numbness  into  which  they  had  fallen 
during  the  time  of  Jackson's  imperious  pre- 
dominance, and  in  the  new  prospect  of  suc- 
cess they  felt  all  the  excitement  of  prosperous 
rebels.  The  taunts  of  the  party  in  power, 
when  Harrison's  nomination  was  first  men- 
tioned, their  sneers  at  "  hard  cider  "  and  "  log- 
cabins,  ,;  had  been  dexterously  adopted  as  the 
slogan  of  the  opposition,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
distinguishing  features  of  that  extraordinary 
campaign.  Log-cabins  were  built  in  every 
Western  county,  tuns  of  hard  cider  were  filled 
and  emptied  at  all  the  Whig  mass  meetings ; 
and  as  the  canvass  gained  momentum  and 
vehemence,  a  curious  kind  of  music  added  its 
inspiration  to  the  cause ;  and  after  the  Maine 
election  was  over,  with  its  augury  of  triumph, 
every  Whig  who  was  able  to  sing,  or  even  to 
make  a  joyful  noise,  was  roaring  the  inquiry, 
"  Oh,  have  you  heard  how  old  Maine  went  ?" 
and  the  profane  but  powerfully  accented  re- 
sponse, "  She  went,  hell-bent,  for  Governor 
Kent,  and  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too." 

It  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  enjoy- 
able seasons  of  Lincoln's  life.  He  had  grown 
by  this  time  thoroughly  at  home  in  political 
controversy,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  fre- 
quently meeting  Mr.  Douglas  in  rough-and- 
tumble  debate  in  various  towns  of  the  State 
as  they  followed  Judge  Treat  on  his  circuit. 


If  we  may  trust  the  willing  testimony  of  his 
old  associates,  Lincoln  had  no  difficulty  in 
holding  his  own  against  his  adroit  antagonist, 
and  it  was  even  thought  that  the  recollection 
of  his  ill  success  in  these  encounters  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  inducing  Douglas  and 
his  followers,  defeated  in  the  nation,  though 
victorious  in  the  State,  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

In  Lincoln's  letters  to  Major  Stuart,*  then  in 
Washington,  we  see  how  strongly  the  subject 
of  politics  overshadows  all  others  in  his  mind. 
Under  date  of  November  14, 1839,  he  writes : 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Secretary's  office  within  the 
last  hour,  and  find  things  precisely  as  you  left  them  ; 
no  new  arrivals  of  returns  on  either  side.  Douglas 
has  not  been  here  since  you  left.  A  report  is  in  circu- 
lation here  now  that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  Washington;  but  the  report  does  not  come  in 
very  authentic  form  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Though, 
speaking  of  authenticity,  you  know  that  if  we  had 
heard  Douglas  say  that  he  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test, it  would  not  be  very  authentic.  There  is  no  news 
here.  Noah,t  I  still  think,  will  be  elected  very  easily. 
I  am  afraid  of  our  race  for  representative.  Dr.  Knapp 
has  become  a  candidate  ;  and  I  fear  the  few  votes  he 
will  get  will  be  taken  from  us.  Also  some  one  has 
been  tampering  with  old  squire  Wyckoff,  and  induced 
him  to  send  in  his  name  to  be  announced  as  a  candi- 
date. Francis  refused  to  announce  him  without  seeing 
him,  and  now  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  a  fuss  about  it. 
I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Stuart 
since  you  left,  though  I  understand  she  wrote  you  by 
to-day's  mail,  which  will  inform  you  more  about  her 
than  I  could.  The  very  moment  a  speaker  is  elected, 
write  me  who  he  is.    Your  friend,  as  ever." 

Again  he  writes,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1840, 
a  letter  curiously  destitute  of  any  festal  sug- 
gestions : 

"  There  is  a  considerable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  parties  in  the  Legislature  to  reinstate  the  law 
bringing  on  the  Congressional  elections  next  summer. 
What  motive  for  this  the  Locos  have,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Whigs  say  that  the  canal  and  other  public  works 
will  stop,  and  consequently  we  shall  then  be  clear  of 
the  foreign  votes,  whereas  by  another  year  they  may 
be  brought  in  again.  The  Whigs  of  our  district  say 
that  everything  is  in  favor  of  holding  the  election  next 
summer,  except  the  fact  of  your  absence ;  and  several 
of  them  have  requested  me  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
matter.    Write  me  immediately  what  you  think  of  it. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  my  Land  Resolutions,  which  passed  both  branches 
of  our  Legislature  last  winter.  Will  you  show  them 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  informing  him  of  the  fact  of  their 
passage  through  our  Legislature  ?  Mr.  Calhoun  sug- 
gested a  similar  proposition  last  winter  ;  and  perhaps 
if  he  finds  himself  backed  by  one  of  the  States  he 
may  be  induced  to  take  it  up  again." 

After  the  session  opened,  January  20th,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  accurately  outlining  the 
work  of  the  winter  : 

"  The  following  is  my  guess  at  what  will  be  done. 
The  Internal  Improvement  System  will  be  put  down 
in  a  lump  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  Bank  will 
be  resuscitated  with  some  trifling  modifications." 

*  Copied  from  the  MS.  in  Major  Stuart's  possession. 
t  Noah  Matheny,  County  Clerk. 
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State  affairs  have  evidently  lost  their  interest, 
however,  and  his  soul  is  in  arms  for  the  wider 
fray.  "  Be  sure  to  send  me  as  many  Lives 
of  Harrison  as  you  can  spare.  Be  very  sure 
to  send  me  the  Senate  Journal  of  New  York 
for  September,  1814," — he  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  a  charge  of  disloyalty  made  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren  during  the  war  with  Great 
ioi  wantPf]  to  he  sure  of  his 
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Douglas  seems  to  have  had  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  such  rencontres,  of  which  the  issue 
was  ordinarily  his  complete  discomfiture,  as 
he  had  the  untoward  habit  of  attacking  much 
bigger  and  stronger  men  than  himself.  He 
weighed  at  that  time  little,  if  anything,  over 
a  hundred  pounds,  yet  his  heart  was  so  val- 
iant that  he  made  nothing  of  assaulting  men 
of  ponderous  flesh  like  Francis,  or  of  great 
height  and  strength  like  Stuart.  He  sought  a 
quarrel  with  the  latter,  during  their  canvass  in 
1838,  in  a  grocery,  with  the  usual  result.  A 
bystander  who  remembers  the  incident  says 
that  Stuart  "jest  mopped  the  floor  with  him." 


In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Lincoln  gives  a  long 
list  of  names  to  which  he  wants  documents  to 
be  sent.    It  shows  a  remarkable  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  minutest  needs   of  the 
canvass  :   this  one  is  a  doubtful  Whig ;   that 
one  is  an  inquiring  Democrat ;  that  other  a 
zealous  young  fellow  who  would  be  pleased 
by  the  attention;  three  brothers  are  mentioned 
who  "  fell  out  with  us  about  Early  and  are 
" ;  and  finally  he  tells  Stuart 
1  is  an  admirer  of  his,  and  that 
ents  had  better  be   mailed    to 
and  he  must  be  sure,  the  next 
i,  to  send  Evan  Butler  his  com- 

;  strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  poli- 
were  slighted  by  his  constitu- 
s  next  letter  we  find  how  ground- 
forebodings  in   that  direction, 
ion  had  been   held;    the   rural 
k  all  the  nominations  away  from 
xept  two,  Baker  for  the  Senate, 
or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
,' :  says,  meaning  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
^    very  much  hurt  at  not  being 
K  iut  he  has  become  tolerably  well 
x  I  was  much,  very  much,  wounded 
1  >  being  left  out.    The  fact  is,  the 
gates  made  the  nominations  as 
j ,  and  they  pleased  to  make  them 
j    country,  except  Baker  and  me, 
upposed  necessary  to  make  stump 
Id  Colonel   Elkin  is  nominated 
that's  right." 

was  elected  in  November,  and 
^occupation  of  most  of  the  Whigs 
•se,  the  distribution  of  the  offices 
felt  belonged  to  them  as  the 
ttle.  This  demoralizing  doctrine 
omulgated  by  Jackson,  and  acted 
many  years  that  it  was  too  much 
f  human  nature  that  the  Whigs 
adopt  it.  partially  at  least,  when 
ime.  But  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
ay  in  which  Lincoln  regarded  the 
,  :ramble.  It  is  probable  that  he 
.-.,„  -„  J  to  express  his  preference  among 
applicants,  and  he  writes  under  date  of  De- 
cember 1 7 : 

"  This  affair  of  appointments  to  office  is  verv  an- 
noying—  more  so  to  you  than  to  me  doubtless.  I  am. 
as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for 
our  friends.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  express  my  pref- 
erence in  a  few  cases  as  follows  :  for  Marshal,  first, 
John  Dawson,  second,  B.  F.  Edwards  ;  for  postmaster 
here,  Dr.  Henry;  at  Carlinville,  Joseph  C.  Howell." 

The  mention  of  this  last  post-office  rouses 
his  righteous  indignation,  and  he  calls  for 
justice  upon  a  wrong-doer. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  postmaster  at  Carlinville.    I  have  been  told  by  so 
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their    efforts:   and  knowing  this,  I  cannot  deny  that 
all  mav  be  swept  away.    Broken  by  it  I,  too  may  be ; 
Sow  to  it,  I  never  will.    The  probability  that  we  may 
fill  in  the  ^trucrale  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 
portof  a  ca-l  we  believe  to  be  just.    It  shall  not  de- 
ter me     If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and 
expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
U?almightv  architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  the 
cause  of&my  country,  deserted  by  a    the  world  beside 
and  I  standing  up  boldly  alone,  hurling  defiance  at  her 
victorious  oppressors.     Here, 
consequences,  before  Heaven,  a 
I  swear  eternal  fealty  to  the  jv 
of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  libei 
who  that  thinks  with  me  will  n 
oath  that  I  take  ?    Let  none  f 
ri^ht,  and  we  mav  succeed.    B' 
fail,  be  it  so.    We  still  shall  hav 
of  saving  to  our  consciences,  an 
of  our  country's  freedom,  that 
our  judgment',  and  adored  of  oi 
chains,  in  torture,  in  death,  w 
fending." 
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inspiration  to  the  cause ;  and  after  the  Maine 
election  was  over,  with  its  augury  of  tnumph, 
every  Whig  who  was  able  to  sing,  or  even  to 
make  a  joyful  noise,  was  roaring  the  inquiry, 
"  Oh,  have  you  heard  how  old  Maine  went  ?  " 
and  the  profane  but  powerfully  accented  re- 
sponse, "She  went,  hell-bent,  for  Governor 
Kent,  and  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler  too." 

It  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  enjoy- 
able seasons  of  Lincoln's  life.  He  had  grown 
by  this  time  thoroughly  at  home  in  political 
controversy,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  fre- 
quently meeting  Mr.  Douglas  in  rough-and- 
tumble  debate  in  various  towns  of  the  State 
as  they  followed  Judge  Treat  on  his  circuit. 


If  we  may  trust  the  willing  testimony  of  his 
old  associates,  Lincoln  had  no  difficulty  in 
holding  his  own  against  his  adroit  antagonist, 
and  it  was  even  thought  that  the  recollection 
of  his  ill  success  in  these  encounters  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  inducing  Douglas  and 
his  followers,  defeated  in  the  nation,  though 
victorious  in  the  State,  to  wreak  their  ven- 
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of  my  Land  Resolutions,  which  passed  both  branches 
of  our  Legislature  last  winter.  Will  you  show  them 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  informing  him  of  the  fact  of  their 
passage  through  our  Legislature  ?  Mr.  Calhoun  sug- 
gested a  similar  proposition  last  winter  ;  and  perhaps 
if  he  finds  himself  backed  by  one  of  the  States  he 
may  be  induced  to  take  it  up  again." 

After  the  session  opened,  January  20th,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  accurately  outlining  the 
work  of  the  winter  : 

"  The  following  is  my  guess  at  what  will  be  done. 
The  Internal  Improvement  System  will  be  put  down 
in  a  lump  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  Bank  will 
be  resuscitated  with  some  trifling  modifications. 

*  Copied  from  the  MS.  in  Major  Stuart's  possession. 

t  Noah  Matheny,  County  Clerk. 
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State  affairs  have  evidently  lost  their  interest, 
however,  and  his  soul  is  in  arms  for  the  wider 
fray.  "  Be  sure  to  send  me  as  many  Lives 
of  Harrison  as  you  can  spare.  Be  very  sure 
to  send  me  the  Senate  Journal  of  New  York 
for  September,  1814,"  —  he  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  a  charge  of  disloyalty  made  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but,  as  usual,  wanted  to  be  sure  of  his 
facts, —  "and  in  general,"  he  adds,  "send  me 
everything  you  think  will  be  a  good  war-club. 
The  nomination  of  Harrison  takes  first-rate. 
You  know  I  am  never  sanguine;  but  I  believe 
we  will  carry  the  State.  The  chance  for  doing 
so  appears  to  me  twenty-five  per  cent,  better 
than  it  did  for  you  to  beat  Douglas.  A  great 
many  of  the  grocery  sort  of  Van  Buren  men 
are  out  for  Harrison.  Our  Irish  blacksmith 
Gregory  is  for  Harrison.  You  have  heard  that 
the  Whigs  and  Locos  had  a  political  discus- 
sion shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Well,  I  made  a  big  speech  [the  one 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted]  which  is  in 
progress  of  printing"  in  pamphlet  form.  To 
enlighten  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
shall  send  you  a  copy  when  it  is  finished." 

The  sanguine  mood  continues  in  his  next 
letter,  March  1st: 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  prospects  of  our  party  so 
bright  in  these  parts  as  they  are  now.  We  shall  carry 
this  county  by  a  larger  majority  than  we  did  in  1836 
when  you  ran  against  May.  I  do  not  think  my  pros- 
pects individually  are  very  flattering,  for  I  think  it 
probable  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  candidate ; 
but  the  party  ticket  will  succeed  triumphantly.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  '  Old  Soldier  '  pour  in  without  abate- 
ment. This  morning  I  took  from  the  post-office  a 
letter  from  Dubois,  inclosing  the  names  of  sixty  sub- 
scribers, and  on  carrying  it  to  Francis  [Simeon  Fran- 
cis, editor  of  the  '  Sangamon  Journal ']  I  found  he  had 
received  one  hundred  and  forty  more  from  other  quar- 
ters by  thesame  day's  mail.  Yesterday  Douglas, having 
chosen  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  something  in 
the  '  Journal,'  undertook  to  cane  Francis  in  the  street. 
Francis  caught  him  by  the  hair  and  jammed  him 
back  against  a  market-cart,  where  the  matter  ended 
by  Francis  being  pulled  away  from  him.  The  whole 
affair  was  so  ludicrous  that  Francis  and  everybody 
else,  Douglas  excepted,  have  been  laughing  about  it 
ever  since." 

Douglas  seems  to  have  had  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  such  rencontres,  of  which  the  issue 
was  ordinarily  his  complete  discomfiture,  as 
he  had  the  untoward  habit  of  attacking  much 
bigger  and  stronger  men  than  himself.  He 
weighed  at  that  time  little,  if  anything,  over 
a  hundred  pounds,  yet  his  heart  was  so  val- 
iant that  he  made  nothing  of  assaulting  men 
of  ponderous  flesh  like  Francis,  or  of  great 
height  and  strength  like  Stuart.  He  sought  a 
quarrel  with  the  latter,  during  their  canvass  in 
1838,  in  a  grocery,  with  the  usual  result.  A 
bystander  who  remembers  the  incident  says 
that  Stuart  "jest  mopped  the  floor  with  him." 


In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Lincoln  gives  a  long 
list  of  names  to  which  he  wants  documents  to 
be  sent.  It  shows  a  remarkable  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  minutest  needs  of  the 
canvass  :  this  one  is  a  doubtful  Whig ;  that 
one  is  an  inquiring  Democrat ;  that  other  a 
zealous  young  fellow  who  would  be  pleased 
by  the  attention;  three  brothers  are  mentioned 
who  "  fell  out  with  us  about  Early  and  are 
doubtful  now  " ;  and  finally  he  tells  Stuart 
that  Joe  Smith  is  an  admirer  of  his,  and  that 
a  few  documents  had  better  be  mailed  to 
the  Mormons,  and  he  must  be  sure,  the  next 
time  he  writes,  to  send  Evan  Butler  his  com- 
pliments. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  poli- 
tician as  this  were  slighted  by  his  constitu- 
ents, and  in  his  next  letter  we  find  how  ground- 
less were  his  forebodings  in  that  direction. 
The  convention  had  been  held;  the  rural 
delegates  took  all  the  nominations  away  from 
Springfield  except  two,  Baker  for  the  Senate, 
and  Lincoln  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"  Ninian,"  he  says,  meaning  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards, "  was  very  much  hurt  at  not  being 
nominated,  but  he  has  become  tolerably  well 
reconciled.  I  was  much,  very  much,  wounded 
myself,  at  his  being  left  out.  The  fact  is,  the 
country  delegates  made  the  nominations  as 
they  pleased,  and  they  pleased  to  make  them 
all  from  the  country,  except  Baker  and  me, 
whom  they  supposed  necessary  to  make  stump 
speeches.  Old  Colonel  Elkin  is  nominated 
for  Sheriff — that's  right." 

Harrison  was  elected  in  November,  and 
the  great  preoccupation  of  most  of  the  Whigs 
was,  of  course,  the  distribution  of  the  offices 
which  they  felt  belonged  to  them  as  the 
spoils  of  battle.  This  demoralizing  doctrine 
had  been  promulgated  by  Jackson,  and  acted 
upon  for  so  many  years  that  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  of  human  nature  that  the  Whigs 
should  not  adopt  it.  partially  at  least,  when 
their  turn  came.  But  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  way  in  which  Lincoln  regarded  the 
unseemly  scramble.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  asked  to  express  his  preference  among 
applicants,  and  he  writes  under  date  of  De- 
cember 17: 

"  This  affair  of  appointments  to  office  is  very  an- 
noying—  more  so  to  you  than  to  me  doubtless.  I  am. 
as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for 
our  friends.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  express  my  pref- 
erence in  a  few  cases  as  follows  :  for  Marshal,  first, 
John  Dawson,  second,  B.  F.  Edwards  ;  for  postmaster 
here,  Dr.  Henry;  at  Carlinville,  Joseph  C.  Howell." 

The  mention  of  this  last  post-office  rouses 
his  righteous  indignation,  and  he  calls  for 
justice  upon  a  wrong-doer. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  postmaster  at  Carlinville.    I  have  been  told  by  so 
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many  different  persons  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  its 
truth,  that  he  boldly  refused  to  deliver  from  his  office 
during  the  canvass  all  documents  franked  by  Whig 
members  of  Congress." 

Once  more,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1841, 
he  addresses  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  which 
closes  the  correspondence,  and  which  affords 
a  glimpse  of  that  strange  condition  of  melan- 
cholia into  whose  dark  shadow  he  was  then  en- 
tering, and  which  lasted,  with  only  occasional 
intervals  of  healthy  cheerfulness,  to  the  time 
of  his  marriage.  We  give  this  remarkable  let- 
ter entire,  from  the  manuscript  submitted  to 
us  by  the  late  John  T.  Stuart : 

"Dear  Stuart:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  is  received, 
and  I  proceed  to  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can,  though  from 
the  deplorable  state  of  my  mind  at  this  time  I  fear  I 
shall  give  you  but  little  satisfaction.  About  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Congressional  election,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  adopting  the 
general  ticket  system ;  but  whether  the  party  have  fully 
determined  on  its  adoption  is  yet  uncertain.  There  is 
no  sign  of  opposition  to  you  among  our  friends,  and 
none  that  I  can  learn  among  our  enemies ;  though  of 
course  there  will  be  if  the  general  ticket  be  adopted. 
The  Chicago  ■  American,'  Peoria  '  Register,'  and  San- 
gamon 'Journal'  have  already  hoisted  your  flag  upon 
their  own  responsibility ;  and  the  other  Whig  papers 
of  the  district  are  expected  to  follow  immediately.  On 
last  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  our  friends  at 
Butler's,  and  I  submitted  the  question  to  them  and 
found  them  unanimously  in  favor  of  having  you  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate.  A  few  of  us  this  morning, 
however,  concluded  that  as  you  were  already  being 
announced  in  the  papers,  we  would  delay  announc- 
ing you,  as  by  your  authority,  for  a  week  or  two.  We 
thought  that  to  appear  too  keen  about  it  might  spur 
our  opponents  on  about  their  general  ticket  project. 
Upon  the  whole  I  think  I  may  say  with  certainty  that 
your  reelection  is  sure,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Whi?s  to  make  it  so. 

"For  not  giving  you  a  general  summary  of  news,  you 
must  pardon  me  ;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  am 
now  the  most  miserable  man  living.  If  what  I  feel  were 
equally  distributed  to  the  whole  human  family,  there 
would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on  earth.  Whether  I 
shall  ever  be  better  I  cannot  tell ;  I  awfully  forebode  I 
shall  not.  To  remain  as  I  am  is  impossible;  I  must 
die  or  be  better,  it  appears  to  me.  The  matter  you  speak 
of  on  my  account  you  may  attend  to  as  you  say,  unless 
you  shall  hear  of  my  condition  forbidding  it.  I  say  this 
because  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  any  busi- 
ness here,  and  a  change  of  scene  might  help  me.  If  I 
could  be  myself,  I  would  rather  remain  at  home  with 
Judge  Logan.  I  can  write  no  more.  Your  friend  as  ever. 


(Signed) 


"A.  Lincoln." 


LINCOLN  S   MARRIAGE. 

The  foregoing  letter  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  remarkable  passage  in   Lin- 

"  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Todd  of  Kentucky.  Her  great-uncle,  John  Todd, 
accompanied  General  George  Rogers  Clark  to  Illinois, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vin- 
cennes.  In  December,  1778,  he  was  appointed  by  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  be  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Illinois,  then  a  part  of  Virginia.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  in   1782.    His 


coin's  life.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
profane  and  idle  discussion  among  those  who 
were  constitutionally  incapacitated  from  ap- 
preciating ideal  sufferings,  and  we  would  be 
tempted  to  refrain  from  adding  a  word  to 
what  has  already  been  said  if  it  were  possible 
to  omit  all  reference  to  an  experience  so  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  his  character. 

In  the  year  1840  he  became  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Todd,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  young  lady  of  good  education 
and  excellent  connections,  who  was  visiting 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  at 
Springfield.*  The  engagement  was  not  in  all 
respects  a  happy  one,  as  both  parties  doubted 
their  mutual  compatibility,  and  a  heart  so 
affectionate  and  a  conscience  so  sensitive  as 
Lincoln's  found  material  for  exquisite  self-tor- 
ment in  these  conditions.  His  affection  for  his 
betrothed,  which  he  thought  was  not  strong 
enough  to  make  happiness  with  her  secure; 
his  doubts,  which  yet  were  not  convincing 
enough  to  induce  him  to  break  off  all  rela- 
tions with  her ;  his  sense  of  honor,  which  was 
wounded  in  his  own  eyes  by  his  own  act ;  his 
sense  of  duty,  which  condemned  him  in  one 
course  and  did  not  sustain  him  in  the  oppo- 
site one  —  all  combined  to  make  him  pro- 
foundly and  passionately  miserable.  To  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  such  finely  wrought  and  even 
fantastic  sorrows,  his  trouble  seemed  so  exag- 
gerated that  they  could  only  account  for  it  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  accepting  this  crude  hypothesis;  the 
coolest  and  most  judicious  of  his  friends  deny 
that  his  depression  ever  went  to  such  an  ex-  j 
tremity.  Orville  H.  Browning,  who  was  con- 
stantly in  his  company,  says  that  his  worst 
attack  lasted  only  about  a  week  ;  that  during 
this  time  he  was  incoherent  and  distraught ; 
but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  all 
passed  off,  leaving  no  trace  whatever.  "  I 
think,"  says  Mr.  Browning,  "  it  was  only  an 
intensification  of  his  constitutional  melan- 
choly ;  his  trials  and  embarrassments  pressed 
him  down  to  a  lower  point  than  usual." 

This  taint  of  constitutional  sadness  was  not 
peculiar  to  Lincoln ;  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  endemic  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
West.  It  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  the  severe  and  dismal 
loneliness  in  which  their  struggle  for  existence 
for  the  most  part  went  on.     Their  summers 

brother  Levi,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  grandfather,  was  also  at 
that  battle,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  it. 

Colonel  John  Todd  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  town  of  Lexington,  Ky.  While  en- 
camped on  the  site  of  the  present  city,  he  heard  of 
the  opening  battle  of  the  Revolution,  and  named  his 
infant  settlement  in  its  honor.  —  Arnold's  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  p.  68. 
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were  passed  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods ;  in 
the  winters  they  were  often  snowed  up  for 
months  in  the  more  desolate  isolation  of  their 
own  poor  cabins.  Their  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion were  limited,  their  range  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  narrow  and  barren.  There  was  as  little 
cheerfulness  m  their  manners  as  there  was  in- 
centive to  it  in  their  lives.  They  occasionally 
burst  out  into  wild  frolic,  which  easily  assumed 
the  form  of  comic  outrage,  but  of  the  sustained 
cheerfulness  of  social  civilized  life  they  knew 
very  little.  One  of  the  few  pioneers  who  have 
written  their  observations  of  their  own  people, 
Mr.  John  McConnell,*  says,  "They  are  at  the 
best  not  a  cheerful  race ;  though  they  some- 
times join  in  festivities,  it  is  but  seldom,  and 
the  wildness  of  their  dissipation  is  too  often  in 
proportion  to  its  infrequency.  There  is  none  of 
that  serene  contentment  which  distinguishes 
the  tillers  of  the  ground  in  other  lands. .  .  . 
Acquainted  with  the  character  [of  the  pioneer,] 
you  do  not  expect  him  to  smile  much,  but 
now  and  then  he  laughs." 

Besides  this  generic  tendency  to  melancholy, 
very  many  of  the  pioneers  were  subject  in 
early  life  to  malarial  influences,  the  effect  of 
which  remained  with  them  all  their  days. 
Hewing  out  their  plantations  in  the  prime- 
val woods  amid  the  undisturbed  shadow  of 
centuries,  breaking  a  soil  thick  with  ages  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  sleeping  in  half- 
faced  camps,  where  the  heavy  air  of  the  rank 
woods  was  in  their  lungs  all  night,  or  in  the 
fouler  atmosphere  of  overcrowded  cabins,  they 
were  especially  subject  to  miasmatic  fevers. 
Many  died,  and  of  those  who  survived  a  great 
number,  after  they  had  outgrown  the  more  im- 
mediate manifestations  of  disease,  retained  in 
nervous  disorders  of  all  kinds  the  distressing 
traces  of  the  maladies  which  afflicted  their 
childhood.  In  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  these 
unwholesome  physical  conditions  were  espe- 
cially prevalent.  The  country  about  Pigeon 
Creek  was  literally  devastated  by  the  terrible 
malady  called  "  milk-sickness,"  which  carried 
away  his  mother  and  half  her  family.  His 
father  left  his  home  in  Sangamon  County  also, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
the  attacks  of  fever  and  ague  which  were  suf- 
fered there ;  and,  in  general,  Abraham  was 
exposed  through  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
to  those  malarial  influences  which  made,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century,  the  various 
preparations  of  Peruvian  bark  a  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. In  many  instances  this  miasmatic  poi- 
son did  not  destroy  the  strength  or  materially 
shorten  the  lives  of  those  who  absorbed  it  in 
their  youth ;  but  the  effects  remained  in  peri- 
odical attacks  of  gloom  and  depression  of 
*  "Western  Characters,"  p.  134. 


spirits  which  would  seem  incomprehensible  to 
thoroughly  healthy  organizations,  and  which 
gradually  lessened  in  middle  life,  often  to  dis- 
appear entirely  in  old  age. 

Upon  a  temperament  thus  predisposed  to 
look  at  things  in  their  darker  aspect,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  a  love-affair  which 
was  not  perfectly  happy  would  be  productive 
of  great  misery.  But  Lincoln  seemed  espe- 
cially chosen  to  the  keenest  suffering  in  such 
a  conjuncture.  The  pioneer,  as  a  rule,  was 
comparatively  free  from  any  troubles  of  the 
imagination.  To  quote  Mr.  McConnell  t 
again:  "There  was  no  romance  in  his  [the 
pioneer's]  composition.  He  had  no  dreami- 
ness; meditation  was  no  part  of  his  mental 
habit;  a  poetical  fancy  would,  in  him,  have 
been  an  indication  of  insanity.  If  he  reclined 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  a  still  summer  day,  it 
was  to  sleep;  if  he  gazed  out  over  the  wav- 
ing prairie,  it  was  to  search  for  the  column  of 
smoke  which  told  of  his  enemies'  approach;  if 
he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  blue  heaven,  it 
was  to  prognosticate  to-morrow's  rain  or  sun- 
shine. If  he  bent  his  gaze  towards  the  green 
earth,  it  was  to  look  for  '  Indian  sign  '  or  buf- 
falo trail.  His  wife  was  only  a  helpmate;  he 
never  thought  of  making  a  divinity  of  her." 
But  Lincoln  could  never  have  claimed  this 
happy  immunity  from  ideal  trials.  His  pub- 
lished speeches  show  how  much  the  poet  in 
him  was  constantly  kept  in  check;  and  at  this 
time  of  his  life  his  imagination  was  sufficiently 
alert  to  inflict  upon  him  the  sharpest  anguish. 
His  reverence  for  women  was  so  deep  and  ten- 
der that  he  thought  an  injury  to  one  of  them 
was  a  sin  too  heinous  to  be  expiated.  No  Ham- 
let, dreaming  amid  the  turrets  of  Elsinore.  no 
Sidney  creating  a  chivalrous  Arcadia,  was  fuller 
of  mystic  and  shadowy  fancies  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  woman  than  this  backwoods 
politician.  Few  men  ever  lived  more  sensi- 
tively and  delicately  tender  towards  the  sex. 

Besides  his  step-mother,  who  was  a  plain, 
God-fearing  woman,  he  had  not  known  many 
others  until  he  came  to  live  in  New  Salem. 
There  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
best  people  the  settlement  contained,  and 
among  them  had  become  much  attached  to  a 
young  lady  named  Ann  Rutledge,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  place. 
She  died  in  her  girlhood,  and  though  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  engagement 
between  them,  he  was  profoundly  affected  by 
her  death.  But  the  next  year  a  young  lady 
from  Kentucky  appeared  in  the  village,  to 
whom  he  paid  such  attentions  as  in  his  opin- 
ion fully  committed  him  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  He  admired  her,  and  she  seems  to  have 
merited  the  admiration  of  all  the  manhood 
t  "  Western  Characters,"  p.  126. 
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there  was  in  New  Salem.  She  was  handsome 
and  intelligent  and  of  an  admirable  temper 
and  disposition.  While  they  were  together  he 
was  constant  in  his  attentions,  and  when  he 
was  at  Vandalia  or  at  Springfield,  he  continued 
his  assiduities  in  some  of  the  most  singular 
love-letters  ever  written.  They  are  filled  mostly 
with  remarks  about  current  politics,  and  with 
arguments  s:oing  to  show  that  she  had  better 
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not  marry  him !  At  the  same  time  he  clearly 
intimates  that  he  is  at  her  disposition  if  she  is 
so  inclined.  At  last,  feeling  that  his  honor 
and  duty  were  involved,  he  made  a  direct  pro- 
posal to  her,  and  received  an  equally  direct, 
kind,  and  courteous  refusal.  Not  knowing  but 
that  this  indicated  merely  a  magnanimous 
desire  to  give  him  a  chance  for  escape,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  offer,  and  she  in  her  refusal. 
When  the  matter  had  ended  in  this  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote,  by  way  of  epilogue  to  the  play,  a 


grotesquely  comic  account  of  the  whole  affair 
to  a  lady  with  whom  and  her  husband  he 
had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  at  Van- 
dalia. This  letter  has  been  published  and 
severely  criticised  as  showing  a  shocking  lack 
of  gentleman-like  feeling.  But  those  who  take 
this  view  forget  that  he  was  writing  to  an  in- 
timate friend  of  a  matter  which  had  great- 
ly occupied  his  own  mind  for  a  year;  that 
he  mentioned  no  names, 
-  "•'  :  and  that  he  threw  such  an 
air  of  humorous  unreality 
about  the  whole  story  that 
the  lady  who  received  it 
never  dreamed  that  it  re- 
corded an  actual  occur- 
rence until  twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  when, 
having  been  asked  to  fur- 
nish it  to  a  biographer,  she 
was  warned  against  doing 
so  by  the  President  himself, 
who  said  there  was  too 
much  truth  in  it  for  print. 
The  only  significance  the 
episode  possesses  is  in 
showing  this  almost  ab- 
normal development  of 
conscience  in  the  young 
man  who  was  perfectly 
ready  to  enter  into  a  mar- 
riage which  he  dreaded 
simply  because  he  thought 
he  had  given  a  young  lady 
reason  to  think  that  he  had 
such  intentions.  While  we 
admit  that  this  would  have 
been  an  irremediable  error, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  nobleness  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  it  was  pos- 
sible. 

In  this  vastly  more  se- 
rious matter,  which  was, 
we  may  say  at  once,  the 
crucial  ordeal  of  his  life, 
the  same  invincible  truth- 
fulness, the  same  innate 
goodness,  the  same  horror 
of  doing  a  wrong,  are  combined  with  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  a  capacity  for  suffering 
which  mark  him  as  a  man  "  picked  out  among 
ten  thousand."  His  habit  of  relentless  self- 
searching  reveals  to  him  a  state  of  feeling  which 
strikes  him  with  dismay  ;  his  simple  and  in- 
flexible veracity  communicates  his  trouble  and 
his  misery  to  the  woman  whom  he  loves;  his 
freedom,  when  he  has  gained  it,  yields  him 
nothing  but  an  agony  of  remorse  and  humili- 
ation. He  could  not  shake  off  his  pain,  like 
men  of  cooler  heads  and  shallower  hearts.  It 
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took  fast  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  into 
awful  depths  of  darkness  and  torture.  The 
letter  to  Stuart,  which  we  have  given,  shows 
him  emerging  from  the  blackest  period  of  that 
time  of  gloom.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
accompanied  his  close  friend  and  confidant, 
Joshua  F.  Speed, to  Kentucky,  where,  in  away 
so  singular  that  no  writer  of  fiction  would  dare 
to  employ  the  incident,  he  became  almost 
cured  of  his  melancholy,  and  came  back  to 
Illinois  and  his  work  again. 

Mr.  Speed  was  a  Kentuckian,  carrying  on 
a  general  mercantile  business  in  Springfield — 
a  brother  of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  James 
Speed,  of  Louisville,  who  afterwards  became 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  have  to 
a  greater  extent  than  others  the  genius  of 
friendship,  the  Pythias,  the  Pylades,  the  Ho- 
ratios  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  he  was  the  only  —  as  he  was  certainly 
the  last  —  intimate  friend  that  Lincoln  ever 
had.  He  was  his  closest  companion  in  Spring- 
field, and  in  the  evil  days  when  the  letter  to 
Stuart  was  written  he  took  him  with  brotherly 
love  and  authority  under  his  special  care.  He 
closed  up  his  affairs  in  Springfield,  and  went 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 51. 


with  Lincoln  to  Kentucky,  and,  introducing 
him  to  his  own  cordial  and  hospitable  fam- 
ily circle,  strove  to  soothe  his  perturbed  spirit 
by  every  means  which  unaffected  friendli- 
ness could  suggest.  That  Lincoln  found  much 
comfort  and  edification  in  that  genial  com- 
panionship is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after 
he  became  President  he  sent  to  Mr.  Speed's 
mother  a  photograph  of  himself,  inscribed, 
"  For  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Speed,  from  whose  pious 
hand  I  accepted  the  present  of  an  Oxford 
Bible  twenty  years  ago."  But  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  changed  was  never  dreamed  of  by  him- 
self or  by  his  friend  when  they  left  Illinois. 
During  this  visit  Speed  himself  fell  in  love, 
and  became  engaged  to  be  married;  and  either 
by  a  singular  chance  or  because  the  maladies 
of  the  soul  may  be  propagated  by  constant 
association,  the  feeling  of  despairing  melan- 
choly, which  he  had  found  so  morbid  and  so 
distressing  an  affliction  in  another,  took  pos- 
session of  himself,  and  threw  him  into  the  same 
slough  of  despondency  from  which  hehadbeen 
laboring  to  rescue  Lincoln.  Between  friends  so 
intimate  there  were  no  concealments,  and  from 
the   moment  Lincoln  found  his   services   as 
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nurse  and  consoler  needed,  the  violence  of  his 
own  sorrow  seemed  to  diminish.  The  two  young 
men  were  in  Springfield  togetherin  the  autumn, 
and  Lincoln  seems  by  that  time  to  have  laid 
aside  his  own  peculiar  besetments,  in  order  to 
minister  to  his  friend.  They  knew  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  each  other's  hearts  and  each  relied 
upon  the  honesty  and  loyalty  of  the  other  to  an 
extent  rare  among  men.  When  Speed  returned 
to  Kentucky,  to  a  happiness  which  awaited  him 
there,  so  bright  that  it  dazzled  and  blinded  his 
moral  vision,  Lincoln  continued  his  counsels 
and  encouragements  in  letters  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
thought  and  expression.  Like  another  poet, 
he  looked  into  his  own  heart  and  wrote.  His 
own  deeper  nature  had  suffered  from  these 
same  fantastic  sorrows  and  terrors ;  of  his  own 
grief  he  made  a  medicine  for  his  comrade. 

While  Speed  was  still  with  him,  he  wrote  a 
long  letter,  which  he  put  into  his  hands  at 
parting,  full  of  wise  and  affectionate  reasonings, 
to  be  read  when  he  should  feel  the  need  of  it. 
He  predicts  for  him  a  period  of  nervous  de- 
pression—  first,  because  he  will  be  "exposed 
to  bad  weather  on  his  journey,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  absence  of  all  business  and 
conversation  of  friends  which  might  divert  his 
mind  and  give  it  occasional  rest  from  the  in- 
tensity of  thought  which  will  sometimes  wear 
the  sweetest  idea  threadbare,  and  turn  it  to 
the  bitterness  of  death."  The  third  cause,  he 
says,  "  is  the  rapid  and  near  approach  of  that 
crisis  on  which  all  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
concentrate."  If  in  spite  of  all  these  circum- 
stances he  should  escape  without  a  "  twinge 
of  the  soul,"  his  friend  will  be  most  happily 
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deceived  ;  but,  he  continues,  "  if  you  shall,  as 
I  expect  you  will  at  some  time,  be  agonized 
and  distressed,  let  me,  who  have  some  reason 
to  speak  with  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  be- 
seech you  to  ascribe  it  to  the  causes  I  have 
mentioned,  and  not  to  some  false  and  ruinous 
suggestion  of  the  Devil."  This  forms  the  pre- 
lude to  an  ingenious  and  affectionate  argu- 
ment in  which  he  labors  to  convince  Speed 
of  the  loveliness  of  his  betrothed  and  of  the 
integrity  of  his  own  heart ;  a  strange  task,  one 
would  say,  to  undertake  in  behalf  of  a  young 
and  ardent  lover.  But  the  two  men  under- 
stood each  other,  and  the  service  thus  ren- 
dered was  gratefully  received  and  remembered 
by  Speed  all  his  life.  Lincoln  wrote  again  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1842,  congratulating  Speed 
upon  a  recent  severe  illness  of  his  destined 
bride,  for  the  reason  that  "  your  present  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  about  her  health  must  for- 
ever banish  those  horrid  doubts  which  you 
feel  as  to  the  truth  of  your  affection  for  her." 
As  the  period  of  Speed's  marriage  drew  near, 
Lincoln's  letters  betray  the  most  intense  anx- 
iety. He  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  news  from 
his  friend,  but  writes  to  him  about  the  time 
of  the  wedding,  admitting  that  he  is  writing 
in  the  dark,  that  words  from  a  bachelor  may 
be  worthless  to  a  Benedick,  but  still  unable  to 
keep  silence.  He  hopes  he  is  happy  with  his 
wife,  "  but  should  I  be  mistaken  in  this,  should 
excessive  pleasure  still  be  accompanied  with 
a  painful  counterpart  at  times,  still  let  me  urge 
you,  as  I  have  ever  done,  to  remember  in  the 
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depth  and  even  agony  of  despondency,  that 
very  shortly  you  are  to  feel  well  again."  Fur- 
ther on  he  says,  "  If  you  went  through  the 
ceremony  calmly,  or  even  with  sufficient  com- 
posure not  to  excite  alarm  in  any  present,  you 
are  safe  beyond  question,"  seeking  by  every 
device  of  subtle  affection  to  lift  up  the  heart 
of  his  friend. 

With  a  solicitude  apparently  greater  than 
that  of  the  nervous  bridegroom,  he  awaited  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage,  and  when  it 


improved  at  the  very  time  I  had  so  much 
fancied  you  would  have  grown  worse.  You 
say  that  something  indescribably  horrible  and 
alarming  still  haunts  you.  You  will  not  say 
that  three  months  from  now,  I  will  venture." 
The  letter  goes  on  in  the  same  train  of  sym- 
pathetic cheer,  but  there  is  one  phrase  which 
strikes  the  keynote  of  all  lives  whose  ideals 
are  too  high  for  fulfillment :  "  It  is  the  pecul- 
iar misfortune  of  both  you  and  me  to  dream 
dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding  all  that  any- 
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came  he  wrote  (February  25th),  "  I  opened  the 
letter  with  intense  anxiety  and  trepidation  ;  so 
much  that,  although  it  turned  out  better  than 
I  expected,  I  have  hardly  yet,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  hours,  become  calm.  I  tell  you,  Speed, 
our  forebodings,  for  which  you  and  I  are  pecul- 
iar, are  all  the  worst  sort  of  nonsense.  I  fan- 
cied from  the  time  I  received  your  letter  of 
Saturday  that  the  one  of  Wednesday  was 
never  to  come,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and,  what 
is  more,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  both  from  its  tone 
and  handwriting,  that  .  .  .   you  had  obviously 


thing  earthly  can  realize."  But  before  long  a 
letter  came  from  Speed,  who  had  settled  with 
his  black-eyed  Kentucky  wife  upon  a  well- 
stocked  plantation,  disclaiming  any  further 
fellowship  of  misery  and  announcing  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  life  of  uneventful  happiness 
which  he  led  ever  after.  His  peace  of  mind 
has  become  a  matter  of  course  ;  he  dismisses 
the  subject  in  a  line,  but  dilates,  with  a  new 
planter's  rapture,  upon  the  beauties  and  at- 
tractions of  his  farm.  Lincoln  frankly  answers 
that  he  cares  nothing  about  his  farm.   "  I  can 
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chief  gem  of  my  character; 
that  gem  I  lost,  how  and  where 
you  know  too  well.     I  have 
not  yet  regained  it;  and  until 
I  do  I  cannot  trust  myself  in 
any  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance.    I    believe   now,    that 
had  you  understood  my  case 
at  the  time  as  well  as  I  un- 
derstood yours  afterwards,  by 
the  aid  you  would  have  given 
me     I     should    have    sailed 
through  clear;  but  that  does 
not  afford  me  confidence  to 
begin  that,  or  the  like  of  that, 
again."    Still,  he  was  nearing 
the  end  of  his  doubts  and  self- 
torturing    sophistry.     A    last 
glimpse  of  his  imperious  curi- 
osity,   kept    alive    by    saucy 
hopes  and  fears,  is  seen  in  his 
letter  to  Speed  of  the  5th  of 
October.     He  ventures,  with 
a  genuine  timidity,  to  ask  a  question  which 
we  may  believe  has  not  often  been  asked  by 
one  civilized  man  of  another,  with  the  hope 
of  a    candid    answer,  since   marriages  were 
celebrated  with  ring  and  book.    "  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  close  question — Are  you  now,  in 
far  happier  than  you  ever  feeling  as  well  as  judgment,  glad  you  are  mar- 
I  am  not  going  beyond    ried  as  you  are  ?     From  anybody  but  me  this 
would  be  an  impudent  question,  not  to  be 
tolerated  ;  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in 
me.    Please  answer  it  quickly,  as  I  am  impa- 
tient to  know."    It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Speed 
replied  promptly  in  the  way  in  which  such 
questionsmust  almost  of  necessity  be  answered. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  1842,  a  marriage 
license  was  issued  to   Lincoln,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  was  married,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser. 

In  this  way  Abraham  Lincoln  met  and  passed 
through  one  of  the  most  important  crises  of  his 
life.  There  was  so  much  of  idiosyncrasy  in  it, 
that  it  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
years  to  come,  the  occasion  of  endless  gossip 
in  Sangamon  County  and  elsewhere.  Because 
it  was  not  precisely  like  the  experience  of 
other  people,  who  are  married  and  given  in 
marriage  every  day  without  any  ado,  a  dozen 
conflicting  stories  have  grown  up,  more  or  less 
false  and  injurious  to  both  contracting  parties. 
But  it  may  not  be  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
characters  like  that  of  Lincoln,  elected  for  great 
superstition  "  might  properly  be  applied  to  conflicts  and  trials,  are  fashioned  by  different 
this  frame- of  mind.  He  arknowledges  Speed's  processes  from  those  of  ordinary  men,  and 
kindly  advice,  but  says,  "Before  I  resolve  to  pass  their  stated  ordeals  in  a  different  way. 
do  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  I  must  gain  my  By  circumstances  which  seem  commonplace 
confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  keep  my  enough  to  commonplace  people,  he  was 
resolves  when  they  are  made.  In  that  ability  thrown  for  more  than  a  year  into  a  sea  of  per- 
you  know  I  once  prided  myself,  as  the  only  or    plexities  and  sufferings  beyond  the  reach  of 
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only  say  that  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  it.  But  on  that  other  subject,  to 
me  of  the  most  intense  interest  whether  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  I  never  had  the  power  to  with- 
hold my  sympathy  from  you.  It  cannot  be 
told  how  it  now  thrills  me  with  joy  to  hear 
you  say  you  are 
expected  to  be.' 

the  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  the  short  space 
it  took  me  to  read  your  last  letter  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  total  sum  of  all  I  have 
enjoyed  since  the  fatal  1st  of  January,  1841. 
Since  then  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have  been 
entirely  happy,  but  for  the  never-absent  idea 
that  there  is  o?ie  still  unhappy  whom  I  have 
contributed  to  make'so.  That  still  kills  my  soul. 
I  cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  even  wishing 
myself  to  be  happy  while  she  is  otherwise." 

During  the  summer  of  1842  the  letters  of 
the  friends  still  discuss,  with  waning  intensity, 
however,  their  respective  affairs  of  the  heart. 
Speed,  in  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  home, 
thanks  Lincoln  for  his  important  part  in  his 
welfare,  and  gives  him  sage  counsel  for  him- 
self. Lincoln  replies  (July  4th,  1842),  "I  could 
not  have  done  less  than  I  did.  I  always  was 
superstitious;  1  believe  God  made  me  one  of 
the  instruments  of  bringing  your  Fanny  and 
you  together,  which  union  I  have  no  doubt 
he  foreordained.  Whatever  he  designs,  he- 
will   do   for  me   yet."    A  better  name  than 
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the  common  run  of  souls.  It  is  as  useless  as 
it  would  be  indelicate  to  seek  to  penetrate  in 
detail  the  incidents  and  special  causes  which 
produced  in  his  mind  this  darkness  as  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  There  was 
probably  nothing  worth  recording  in  them;  we 
are  only  concerned  with  their  effect  upon  a 
character  which  was  to  be  hereafter  for  all  time 
one  of  the  possessions  of  the  nation.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  a  great  trouble 
came  upon  him,  and  that  he  bore  it  nobly 
after  his  kind.  That  the  manner  in  which  he 
confronted  this  crisis  was  strangely  different 
from  that  of  most  men  in  similar  circumstances 
need  surely  occasion  no  surprise.  Neither  in 
this  nor  in  other  matters  was  he  shaped  in 
the  average  mold  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
many  respects  he  was  doomed  to  a  certain 
loneliness  of  excellence.  Few  men  that  ever 
lived  have  had  his  stern  and  tyrannous  sense 
of  duty,  his  womanly  tenderness  of  heart,  his 
wakeful  and  inflexible  conscience,  which  was 
so  easy  towards  others  and  so  merciless  towards 
himself.  Therefore  when  the  time  came  for 
all  of  these  qualities  at  once  to  be  put  to  the 
most  strenuous  proof,  the  whole  course  of  his 
development  and  tendency  of  his  nature  made 
it  inevitable  that  his  suffering  should  be  of  the 
keenest  and  his  final  triumph  over  himself 
should  be  of  the  most  complete  and  signal  char- 
acter. In  that  struggle  his  youth  of  reveries 
and  day-dreams  passed  away.  Such  furnace- 
blasts  of  proof,  such  pangs  of  transformation, 
seem  necessary  for  the  exceptional  natures. 
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The  bread  eaten  in  tears,  of  which  Goethe 
speaks,  the  sleepless  nights  of  sorrow,  are  re- 
quired for  a  clear  vision  of  the  celestial  powers. 
Fortunately  the  same  qualities  that  occasion 
the  conflict  insure  the  victory  also.  From  days 
of  gloom  and  depression,  such  as  we  have  been 
considering,  no  doubt  came  precious  results 
in  the  way  of  sympathy,  self-restraint,  and 
that  sober  reliance  on  the  final  triumph  of 
good  over  evil  peculiar  to  those  who  have 
been  greatly  tried  but  not  destroyed.  The 
late  but  splendid  maturity  of  Lincoln's  mind 
and  character  dates  from  this  time,  and, 
although  he  grew  in  strength  and  knowledge 
to  the  end,  from  this  year  we  observe  a  steadi- 
ness and  sobriety  of  thought  and  purpose,  as 
discernible  in  his  life  as  in  his  style.  He  was 
like  a  blade  forged  in  fire  and  tempered  in  the 
ice-brook,  ready  for  battle  whenever  the  bat- 
tle might  come. 

THE    SHIELDS    DUEL. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  the  sum- 
mer preceding  Mr.  Lincoln's  marriage,  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  had  its  influence 
in  hastening  that  event,  deserves  some  atten- 
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political  parties  more  than  disgrace. 
The  currency  of  the  State  banks 
was  well-nigh  worthless,  but  it  con- 
stituted nearly  the  only  circulating 
medium  in  the  State.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  Governor,  Audit- 
or, and  Treasurer  issued  a  circular 
forbidding  the  payment  of  State 
taxes  in  this  depreciated  paper. 
This  order  was  naturally  taken  by 
the  Whigs  as  indicating  on  the 
part  of  these  officers  a  keener  in- 
terest in  the  integrity  of  their  sal- 
aries than  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  it  was  therefore  severely  at- 
tacked in  all  the  opposition  news- 
papers of  the  State.   The  sharpest 
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tion,  if  only  from  its  incongruity  with  the  rest  of 
his  history.  This  was  the  farce  —  which  as- 
pired at  one  time  to  be  a  tragedy  —  of  his  first 
and  last  duel.  Among  the  officers  of  the  State 
Government  was  a  young  Irishman  named 
James  Shields,  who  owed  his  post  as  Auditor, 
in  great  measure,  to  that  alien  vote  which  the 
Democrats  had  overturned  the  Supreme  Court 
to  -rain.  The  finances  of  the  State  were  in  a  de- 
plorable condition  :  the  treasury  was  empty; 
auditor's  warrants  were  selling  at  half  their 
nominal  value;  no  more  money  was  to  be 
borrowed,  and  taxation  was  dreaded  by  both 


assault  it  had  to  endure,  however,  was  in  a 
communication,  dated  August  27th,  and  print- 
ed in  the  "  Sangamon  Journal "  of  September 
2d,  not  only  dissecting  the  administration  cir- 
cular with  the  most  savage  satire,  but  covering 
the  Auditor  with  merciless  personal  ridicule. 
It  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  country, 
dated  from  the  "  Lost  Townships,"  and  signed 
"  Rebecca,"  and  purported  to  come  from  a 
farmer  widow  of  the  county,  who  expressed 
in  this  fashion  her  discontent  with  the  evil 
course  of  affairs. 

Shields    was   a   man  of  inordinate  vanity 
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and  a  corresponding  irascibility.  He  was  for 
that  reason  an  irresistible  mark  for  satire. 
Through  a  long  life  of  somewhat  conspicuous 
public  service,  he  never  lost  a  certain  tone  of 
absurdity  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  qualities  we  have  mentioned.  Even  his 
honorable  wounds  in  battle,  while  they  were 
productive  of  great  public  applause  and  po- 
litical success,  gained  him  scarcely  less  ridi- 
cule than  praise.  He  never  could  refrain  from 
talking  of  them  himself,  having  none  of  Cori- 
olanus's  repugnance  in  that  respect,  and  for 
that  reason  was  a  constant  target  for  news- 
paper wits.  Mr.  Prentice  of  Louisville  once 
g'ravely  said  of  him :  "  It  is  really  wonderful 
that  Shields  survived  that  shot  through  his 
bowels.  Now,  if  it  had  been  through  his  head 
no  one  would  have  expected  any  serious  re- 
sult." After  he  returned  from  the  Mexican  war, 
with  his  laurels  still  green,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  canvass  which  had  made  him  Senator,  he 
wrote  an  incredible  letter  to  judge  Breese,  his 
principal  competitor,  in  which  he  committed 
the  gratuitous  folly  of  informing  him  that  "  he 
had  sworn  in  his  heart  [if  Breese  had  been 
elected]  that  he  should  never  have  profited  by 
his  success;  and  depend  upon  it,"  he  added, 
in  the  amazing  and  useless  impudence  of  tri- 
umph, "  I  would  have  kept  that  vow,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  That,  however,  is  now 
past,  and  the  vow  is  canceled  by  your  defeat." 
He  then  went  on,  with  threats  equally  inde- 
cent, to  make  certain  demands  which  were 
altogether  inadmissible,  and  which  Judge 
Breese  only  noticed  by  sending  this  prepos- 
terous letter  to  the  press.* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  man  who, 
after  being  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  was  capable  of  the  insane  insolence  of 
signing  his  name  to  a  letter  informing  his  de- 
feated competitor  that  he  would  have  killed 
him  if  the  result  had  been  different,  would  not 
have  been  likely,  when  seven  years  younger, 
to  bear  newspaper  ridicule  with  equanimity. 
His  fury  against  the  unknown  author  of  the 
satire  was  the  subject  of  much  merriment  in 
Springfield,  and  the  next  week  another  letter 
appeared,  from  a  different  hand,  but  adopting 
the  machinery  of  the  first,  in  which  the  widow 
offered  to  make  up  the  quarrel  by  marrying 
the  Auditor,  and  this  in  time  was  followed  by 
an  epithalamium,  in  which  this  happy  com- 
promise was  celebrated  in  very  bad  verses.  In 
the  change  of  hands  all  the  humor  of  the  thing 
had  evaporated,  and  nothing  was  left  but  fem- 
inine mischief  on  one  side  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  wounded  vanity  on  the  other.  Shields, 
however,  had  talked  so  much  about  the  mat- 
ter that  he  now  felt  imperatively  called  upon 
to  act,  and  he  therefore  sent  General  White- 
side to  demand  from  the  "  Journal"  the  name 


of  its  contributor.  Mr.  Francis,  the  editor,  was 
in  a  quandary.  Lincoln  had  written  the  first 
letter,  and  the  antic  fury  of  Shields  had  in- 
duced two  young  ladies  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Illinois  politics  —  and  with  good 
reason,  for  one  was  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Senator 
and  the  other  of  a  President  —  to  follow  up 
the  game  with  attacks  in  prose  and  verse  which, 
however  deficient  in  wit  and  meter,  were  not 
wanting  in  pungency.    In  his  dilemma  he  ap- 
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plied  to  Lincoln,  who.  as  he  was  storting  to 
attend  court  at  Tremont,  told  him  to  give  his 
name  and  withhold  those  of  the  ladies.  As 
soon  as  Whiteside  received  this  information, 
he  and  his  fiery  principal  set  out  for  Tremont, 
and  as  Shields' did  nothing  in  silence,  the  news 
came  to  Lincoln's  friends,  two  of  whom,  Will- 
iam Butler  and  Dr.  Merryman,  one  of  those 
combative  medical  men  who  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  American  society,  went  off  in 
a  buggy  in  pursuit.  They  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  others,  but  loitered  in  the  rear  until 
evening,  and  then  drove  rapidly  to  'Fremont, 
arriving  there  some  time  in  advanceof  Shield- : 
so  that  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  Lincoln 
had  the  assistance  of  friends  whose  fidelity 
and  whose  nerve  were  equally  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  useless  to  recount  all  the 
tedious  preliminaries  of  the  affair.  Shields 
*  "  National  Intelligencer,"  Feb.  28,  1849. 
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opened  the  correspondence,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  blustering  and  with  threats ; 
his  nature  had  no  other  way  of  expressing  it- 
self. His  first  letter  was  taken  as  a  bar  to  any 
explanation  or  understanding,  and  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  second,  a  little  less  offensive  in 
tone,  but  without  withdrawing  the  first.  At 
every  interview  of  the  seconds  General  White- 
side deplored  the  bloodthirsty  disposition  of 
his  principal,  and  urged  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  make  the  concessions  which  alone 
would  prevent  lamentable  results.  These  rep- 
resentations seemed  to  avail  nothing,  how- 
ever, and  the  parties,  after  endless  talk,  went 
to  Alton  and  crossed  the  river  to  the  Missouri 
shore.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  the  fight 
must  take  place.  The  terms  had  been  left  by 
the  code,  as  then  understood  in  the  West,  to 
Lincoln,  and  he  certainly  made  no  grudging 
use  of  his  privilege.  The  weapons  chosen  were 
"  cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest  size  "  ; 
and  the  combatants  were  to  stand  on  either 
side  of  a  board  placed  on  the  ground,  each  to 
fight  in  a  limit  of  six  feet  on  his  own  side  of 
the  board.  It  was  evident  that  Lincoln  did 
not  desire  the  death  of  his  adversary,  and  did 
not  intend  to  be  materially  injured  himself. 
The  advantage  morally  was  altogether  against 
him.  He  felt  intensely  the  stupidity  of  the 
whole  affair,  but  thought  he  could  not  avoid 
it  without  degradation  ;  while  to  Shields  such 
a  fracas  was  a  delight.    It  came  to  its  natural 


end  by  the  intervention  of  the  usual  "  gods 
out  of  a  machine,"  the  gods  being  John  J. 
Hardin  and  one  Dr.  English,  and  the  machine 
a  canoe  in  which  they  had  hastily  paddled 
across  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Shields  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  of- 
fensive challenge.  Lincoln  then  made  the  ex- 
planation he  had  been  ready  to  make  from  the 
beginning ;  avowing  the  one  letter  he  had 
written,  and  saying  that  it  had  been  printed 
solely  for  political  effect,  and  without  any  in- 
tention of  injuring  Shields  personally. 

One  would  think  that,  after  a  week  passed 
in  such  unprofitable  trifling,  the  parties,  prin- 
cipal and  secondary,  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  drop  the  matter  forever.  We  are  sure 
that  Lincoln  would  have  been  glad  to  ban- 
ish it,  even  from  his  memory  ;  but  to  men 
like  Shields  and  Whiteside  the  peculiar  relish 
and  enjoyment  of  such  an  affair  is  its  publicity. 
On  the  3d  of  October,  therefore,  eleven  days 
after  the  meeting,  as  public  attention  seemed 
to  be  flagging,  Whiteside  wrote  an  account  of 
it  to  the  "  Sangamon  Journal,"  for  which  he 
does  not  forget  to  say,  "  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible !  "  Of  course  he  seizes  the  occasion  to 
paint  a  heroic  portrait  of  himself  and  his  prin- 
cipal. It  was  an  excellent  story  until  the  next 
week,  when  Dr.  Merryman,  who  seems  to 
have  wielded  a  pen  like  a  scalpel,  gave  a  much 
fuller  history  of  the  matter,  which  he  sub- 
stantiated by  printing  all  the  documents,  and, 
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not  content  with  that,  gave  little  details  of  the 
negotiations  which  show,  either  that  Whiteside 
was  one  of  the  most  grotesque  braggarts  of 
the  time,  or  that  Merryman  was  an  admira- 
ble writer  of  comic  fiction.  Among  the  most 
amusing  facts  he  brought  forward  was  that 
Whiteside,  being  a  Fund  Commissioner  of  the 
State,  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  office  by  en- 
gaging in  a  duel ;  and  his  anxiety  to  appear 
reckless  and  dangerous,  and  yet  keep  within 
the  statute  and  save  his  salary,  was  depicted 
by  Merryman  with  a  droll  fidelity.  He  con- 
cluded by  charging  Whiteside  plainly  with 
"inefficiency  and  want  of  knowledge  of  those 
laws  which  govern  gentlemen  in  matters  of 
this  kind,"  and  with  "  trying  to  wipe  out  his 
fault  by  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr. 
Lincoln." 

The  town  was  greatly  diverted  by  these 
pungent  echoes  of  the  bloodless  fight,  and 
Shields  and  Whiteside  felt  that  their  honor 
was  still  out  of  repair.  A  rapid  series  of  chal- 
lenges succeeded  among  the  parties,  princi- 
pals and  seconds  changing  places  as  deftly 
as  dancers  in  a  quadrille.  The  Auditor  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Butler,  who  had  been  very  out- 
spoken in  his  contemptuous  comments  on  the 
affair.  Butler  at  once  accepted,  and  with  a 
grim  sincerity  announced  his  conditions  — 
"to  fight  next  morning  at  sunrising  in  Bob 
Allen's  meadow,  one  hundred  yards'  distance, 
with  rifles."  This  was  instantly  declined,  with 
a  sort  of  horror,  by  Shields  and  Whiteside,  as 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  their  official  positions  and  their  means  of 
livelihood.  They  probably  cared  less  for  the 
chances  of  harm  from  Butler's  Kentucky  rifle 
than  for  the  certainty  of  the  Illinois  law  which 
cut  off  all  duelists  from  holding  office  in  the 
State.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  unreason- 
able is  human  nature  as  displayed  among  poli- 
ticians, General  Whiteside  felt  that  if  he  bore 
patiently  the  winged  words  of  Merryman,  his 
availability  as  a  candidate  was  greatly  dam- 
aged ;  and  he  therefore  sent  to  the  witty 
doctor  what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  "  a  quasi-chal- 
lenge,"  hurling  at  him  a  modified  defiance, 
which  should  be  enough  to  lure  him  to  the 
field  of  honor,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  explicit 
to  lose  Whiteside  the  dignity  and  perquisites 
of  Fund  Commissioner.  Merryman,  not  being 
an  office-holder  and  having  no  salary  to  risk, 
responded  with  brutal  directness,  which  was 
highly  unsatisfactory  to  Whiteside,  who  was 
determined  not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do 
so  lawfully ;  and  Lincoln,  who  now  acted  as 
second  to  the  doctor  in  his  turn,  records  the 
cessation  of  the  correspondence  amid  the 
agonized  explanations  of  Whiteside  and  the 
scornful  hootings  of  Merryman,  "  while  the 
town  was  in  a  ferment  and  a  street  fight 
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somewhat  anticipated."  In  respect  to  the  last 
diversion  the  town  was  disappointed. 

Shields  lost  nothing  by  the  hilarity  which 
this  burlesque  incident  created.  He  was  re- 
served for  a  career  of  singular  luck  and  glory 
mingled  with  signal  misfortunes.  With  little 
discernible  merit  or  availability  about  him 
except  his  nationality,  he  continued  through- 
out a  long  lifetime  to  be  selected  at  intervals 
for  the  highest  positions,  because  he  was  an 
Irishman.  After  he  ceased  to  be  Auditor  he 
was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois ;  while  still  holding  that  position  he 
applied  for  the  place  of  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  his  application  was 
successful.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out 
he  asked  for  a  commission  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral, although  he  still  held  his  civil  appoint- 
ment, and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
army,  he  was  given  that  important  command 
before  he  had  ever  seen  a  day's  service.  At  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  shot  through  the 
lungs,  and  this  wound  made  him  a  Senator  as 
soon  as  he  returned  from  the  war.  After  he 
had  served  one  term  in  the  Senate,  he  removed 
from  Illinois,  and  was  soon  sent  back  to  the 
same  body  from  Minnesota.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  again  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  by  his  old  adversary,  for  the  same 
cogent  ethnological  reasons  to  which  he  owed 
all  his  honors,  and  was  again  wounded  in  a 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  the  redoubtable 
Stonewall  Jackson ;  and  many  years  after 
Lincoln  was  laid  to  sleep  beneath  a  mountain 
of  marble  at  Springfield,  Shields  was  made  the 
shuttlecock  of  contending  demagogues  in  Con- 
gress —  each  striving  to  gain  Irish  votes  by 
givingpublic  money  to  the  battered  veteran  — 
until  in  the  impulse  of  that  transient  contro- 
versy, the  State  of  Missouri,  finding  the  gray- 
headed  adventurer  in  her  borders,  for  the  third 
time  sent  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  a  few  weeks  —  a  history  unparalleled 
even  in  America. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  af- 
fair was  excessively  distasteful  to  Lincoln.  He 
did  not  even  enjoy  the  ludicrousness  of  it,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  He  never  —  so 
far  as  we  can  learn  —  alluded  to  it  afterward, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  died  away  so  com- 
pletely from  the  minds  of  people  in  the  State, 
that  during  the  heated  canvass  of  i860  there 
was  no  mention  of  this  disagreeable  episode 
in  the  opposition  papers  of  Illinois.  It  had 
been  absolutely  forgotten. 

This  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  last  personal  quar- 
rel. Although  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  hot  and  earnest  debate,  he  never  again  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  his  adversaries,  who 
would  gladly  enough  have  resorted  to  un- 
seemly wrangling.    In  later  years  it  became 
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his  duty  to  give  an  official  reprimand  to  a 
young  officer  who  had  been  court-martialed 
for  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  associates.  The 
reprimand  is  probably  the  gentlest  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  penal  discourses,  and  it  shows 
in  few  words  the  principles  which  ruled  the 
conduct  of  this  great  and  peaceable  man.  It 
has  never  before  been  published,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walls  of  every  gymnasium  and  college. 

"  The  advice  of  a  father  to  his  son,  '  Beware  of  en- 
trance to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in,  bear  it  that  the  op- 
posed mav  beware  of  thee! '  is  good,  but  not  the  best. 
Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  can  spare  time  for  personal  contention.  Still 
less  can  he  afford  to  take  all  the  consequences,  includ- 
ing the  vitiating  of  his  temper  and  the  loss  of  self-con- 
trol. Yield  larger  things  to  which  you  can  show  no 
more  than  equal  right ;  and  yield  lesser  ones  though 
clearly  your  own.  Better  give  your  path  to  a  dog  than 
be  bitten  by  him  in  contesting  for  the  right.  Even 
killing  the  dog  would  not  cure  the  bite." 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1 844. 

In*  the  letter  to  Stuart  which  we  have  quoted, 
Lincoln  announced  his  intention  to  form  a 
partnership  with  Judge  Logan,  which  was 
soon  carried  out.  His  connection  with  Stuart 
was  formally  dissolved  in  April,  1841,  and 
one  with  Logan  formed  which  continued  for 
four  years.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  Lincoln's 
practice  as  a  lawyer  begins  from  this  time. 
Stuart,  though  even  then  giving  promise  of 
the  distinction  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  pro- 
fession later  in  life,  was  at  that  period  so  en- 
tirely devoted  to  politics  that  the  business  of 
the  office  was  altogether  a  secondary  matter 
to  him ;  and  Lincoln,  although  no  longer  in  his 
first  youth,  being  now  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
had  not  yet  formed  those  habits  of  close  appli- 
cation which  are  indispensable  to  permanent 
success  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  behind  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  re- 
spect. Among  all  the  lawyers  of  the  circuit 
who  were  then,  or  who  afterwards  became,  emi- 
nent practitioners,*  there  were  few  indeed  who 
in  those  days  applied  themselves  with  any  de- 
gree of  persistency  to  the  close  study  of  legal 
principles.  One  of  these  few  was  Stephen  T. 
Logan.  He  was  more  or  less  a  politician,  as 
all  his  compeers  at  the  bar.  but  he  was 
always  more  a  lawyer  than  anything  else.  He 
had  that  love  for  his  profession  which  il  jeal- 
ously exacts  as  a  condition  of  succeeding.  He 
po  e  »ed  few  books,  and  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him  long  afterwards  that  he  carried  his  library 
in  his  hat.  Iii.it  the  books  which  he  had  he 
neve  to  read  and  ponder,  and  we  heard 

*  They  were  Dan  Stone,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Cyras 
Walker,  Schuyler  Strong,  A.   I .  Bled  oe,  George  I  •■*- 
-.  II.  Treat,  Ninian  V.'.  Edwards,  Tosian  Lam- 
born,  John  J.  Hardin,  E.  D.  Baker,  and  others. 


him  say  when  he  was  sixty  years  old,  that  once 
every  year  since  he  came  of  age  he  had  read 
"  Blackstone's  Commentaries  "  through.  He 
had  that  old-fashioned,  lawyer-like  morality 
which  was  keenly  intolerant  of  any  laxity  or 
slovenliness  of  mind  or  character.  His  former 
partner  had  been  Edward  D.  Baker,  but  this 
brilliant,  mercurial,  irascible  spirit  was  not 
congenial  to  Logan ;  Baker's  carelessness  in 
money  matters  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  he 
was  glad  to  escape  from  an  associate  so  gifted 
and  so  exasperating.t  Needing  some  one, 
however,  to  assist  him  in  his  practice,  which 
was  then  considerable,  he  invited  Lincoln  into 
partnership.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  young  Kentuckian 
the  first  time  they  had  met.  In  his  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  him  he  had  come  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  his  abilities,  his  unpretending 
common  sense,  and  his  innate  integrity.  The 
partnership  continued  about  four  years,  but  the 
benefit  Lincoln  derived  from  it  lasted  all  his 
life.  The  example  of  Judge  Logan's  thrift,  or- 
der, and  severity  of  morals  ;  his  straightforward 
devotion  to  his  profession  ;  his  close  and  care- 
ful study  of  his  cases,  together  with  the  larger 
and  more  important  range  of  practice  to  which 
Lincoln  was  introduced  by  this  new  associa- 
tion, confirmed  all  those  salutary  tendencies 
by  which  he  had  been  led  into  the  profession, 
and  corrected  those  less  desirable  ones  which 
he  shared  with  most  of  the  lawyers  about 
him.  He  began  for  the  first  time  to  study  his 
cases  with  energy  and  patience ;  to  resist  the 
tendency,  almost  universal  at  that  day,  to  sup- 
ply with  florid  rhetoric  the  attorney's  defi- 
ciency in  law;  in  short,  to  educate,  discipline, 
and  train  the  enormous  faculty,  hitherto  latent 
in  him,  for  close  and  severe  intellectual  labor. 
Logan,  who  had  expected  that  Lincoln's  chief 
value  to  him  would  be  as  a  talking  advocate 
before  the  jury,  was  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  his  new  partner  rapidly  becoming  a  law- 
yer. "  He  would  study  out  his  case  and  make 
about  as  much  of  it  as  anybody,"  said  Logan, 
many  years  afterwards.  "  His  ambition  as  a 
lawyer  increased  ;  he  grew  constantly.  By 
close  study  of  each  case,  as  it  came  up,  he 
got  to  be  quite  a  formidable  lawyer."  The 
character  of  the  man  is  in  these  words.  He 
had  vast  concerns  intrusted    to    him   in  the 

t  Logan's  office  was,  in  fact,  a  nursery  of  statesmen. 
Three  of  his  partners,  William  L.  May,  Baker,  and 
Lincoln,  left  him  in  rapid  succession  to  go  to  Congress, 
and  finally  the  contagion  gained  the  head  of  the  firm, 
and  the  Judge  was  himself  the  candidate  of  his  party, 
when  it  was  no  longer  able  to  elect  one.  After  he  had 
retired  from  practice,  the  office,  under  his  son-in-law 
and  successor,  Milton  Hay,  retained  its  prestige  for 
cradling  public  men.  Palmer  and  Cullom  left  it  to  be 
Governors  of  the  Stale,  and  the  latter  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman and  Senator. 
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course  of  his  life,  and  disposed  of  them  one 
at  a  time  as  they  were  presented.  At  the  end 
of  four  years  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
Judge  Logan  took  his  son  David  —  afterwards 
a  well-known  politician  and  lawyer  of  Oregon 
—  into  his  office,  and  Lincoln  opened  one  of 
his  own,  into  which  he  soon  invited  a  young, 
bright,  and  enthusiastic  man  named  William 
Henry  Herndon,  who  remained  his  partner  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  old  partners  remained  close  and  inti- 
mate friends.  They  practiced  at  the  same  bar 
for  twenty  years,  often  as  associates,  and  often 
as  adversaries,  but  always  with  relations  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard.  They  had  the 
unusual  honor,  while  they  were  still  compara- 
tively young  men,  of  seeing  their  names  indis- 
solubly  associated  in  the  map  of  their  State 
as  a  memorial  to  future  ages  of  their  friend- 
ship and  their  fame,  in  the  county  of  Logan, 
of  which  the  city  of  Lincoln  is  the  county  seat. 

They  both  prospered,  each  in  his  way.  Lo- 
gan rapidly  gained  a  great  reputation  and 
accumulated  an  ample  fortune.  Lincoln,  while 
he  did  not  become  rich,  always  earned  a  re- 
spectable livelihood,  and  never  knew  the  care 
of  poverty  or  debt  from  that  time  forward. 
His  wife  and  he  suited  their  style  of  living  to 
their  means,  and  were  equally  removed  from 
luxury  and  privation.  They  went  to  live,  imme- 
diately after  their  marriage,  at  a  boarding- 
house*  called  "The  Globe,"  which  was  "  very 
well  kept  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of 
Beck,"  and  there  their  first  child  was  born, 
who  was  one  day  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  and 
for  whom  was  reserved  the  strange  experience 
of  standing  by  the  death-bed  of  two  assassin- 
ated Presidents.  Lincoln  afterwards  built  a 
comfortable  but  unpretending  house  of  wood 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets, 
where  he  lived  until  he  removed  to  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion. 

Neither  his  marriage  nor  his  new  profes- 
sional interests,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
participation  in  politics.  Even  that  period  of 
gloom  and  depression  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  which  has  been  so  much  exag- 
gerated by  the  chroniclers  and  the  gossip  of 
Springfield,  could  not  have  interrupted  for 
any  length  of  time  his  activity  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature.  Only  for  a  few  days  was 
he  absent  from  his  place  in  the  House.  On 
the  19th  of  January,  1841,  John  J.  Hardin 
apologized  for  the  delay  in  some  committee 
business,  alleging  Mr.  Lincoln's  indisposition 
as  an  excuse.  On  the  23d  the  letter  to 
Stuart  was  written;  but  on  the  26th  Lincoln 
had  so  far  recovered  his  self-possession  as  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  House  and  the  leader- 

*  This  house  is  still  standing,  opposite  St.  Paul's 
church. 


ship  of  his  party.  The  journals  of  the  next 
month  show  his  constant  activity  and  promi- 
nence in  the  routine  businessof  the  Legislature 
until  it  adjourned.  In  August  Stuart  was  re- 
elected to  Congress.  Lincoln  made  his  visit 
to  Kentucky  with  Speed,  and  returned  to  find 
himself  generally  talked  of  for  Governor  of 
the  State.  This  idea  did  not  commend  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  himself  or  his  friends,  and 
accordingly  we  find  in  the  "  Sangamon  jour- 
nal "  one  of  those  semi-official  announcements 
so  much  in  vogue  in  early  Western  politics, 
which,  while  disclaiming  any  direct  inspiration 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  expresses  the  gratitude  of 
his  friends  for  the  movement  in  his  favor,  but 
declines  the  nomination. 

"  His  talents  and  services  endear  him  to  the  Whig 
party;  but  we  do  not  believe  he  desires  the  nomina- 
tion. He  has  already  made  great  sacrifices  in  main- 
taining his  party  principles,  and  before  his  political 
friends  ask  him  to  make  additional  sacrifices,  the  sub- 
ject should  be  well  considered.  The  office  of  Governor, 
which  would  of  necessity  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  would  poorly  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life." 

He  served  this  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig  Central  Committee,  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  movement  set  on  foot  at  that 
time  to  check  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spirits. 
It  was  a  movement  in  the  name  and  memory 
of  Washington,  and  the  orators  of  the  cause 
made  effective  rhetorical  use  of  its  august  as- 
sociations. A  passage  from  the  close  of  a 
speech  made  by  Lincoln,  in  March,  1842, 
shows  the  fervor  and  feeling  of  the  hour  : 

"Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth  —  long 
since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty ;  still  might- 
iest in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is 
expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun 
or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossi- 
ble. Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce 
the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave 
it  shining  on." 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  Whigs  of  the  dis- 
trict was  held  at  Springfield  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  party  for  the  elections  of  the  year.  On 
this  occasion  Lincoln  was  the  most  prominent 
figure.  He  called  the  meeting  to  order,  stated 
its  object,  and  drew  up  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, which  embraced  the  orthodox  Whig 
tenets  of  a  protective  tariff,  national  bank, 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  and,  finally,  the  tardy  conversion  of  the 
party  to  the  convention  system,  which  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  example  of  the 
Democrats,  who  had  shown  them  that  victory 
could  not  be  organized  without  it.  Lincoln 
was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
was  charged  with  the  address  to  the  people, 
and  a  paragraph  from  this  document  is  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  the  use  which  he  made 
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at  that  early  day  of  a  pregnant  text  which 
was  hereafter  to  figure  in  a  far  more  momen- 
tous connection,  and  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  his  career.  Exhorting  the  Whigs 
to  harmony,  he  says :  "  That  union  is  strength 
is  a  truth  that  has  been  known,  illustrated, 
and  declared  in  various  ways  and  forms  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  That  great  fabulist  and 
philosopher,  .Esop,  illustrated  it  by  his  fable 
of  the  bundle  of  sticks ;  and  he  whose  wis- 
dom surpasses  that  of  all  philosophers  has 
declared  that  '  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.'"  He  calls  to  mind  the  victory 
of  1840,  the  overwhelming  Whig  majority  of 
that  year,  the  ill  success  of  the  party  since, 
and  the  necessity  of  unity  and  concord  that 
the  party  may  make  its  entire  strength  felt. 

Lincoln  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
Whig  nomination  to  Congress;  but  he  was 
confronted  by  formidable  competition.  The 
adjoining  county  of  Morgan  was  warmly  de- 
voted to  one  of  its  own  citizens,  John  T.  Har- 
din, a  man  of  an  unusually  gallant  and  chiv- 
alrous strain  of  character  ;  and  several  other 
counties,  for  reasons  not  worth  considering, 
were  pledged  to  support  any  one  whom  Mor- 
gan county  presented.  If  Lincoln  had  car- 
ried Sangamon  county,  his  strength  was  so 
great  in  Menard  and  Mason,  where  he  was 
personally  known,  that  he  could  have  been 
easily  nominated.  But  Edward  D.  Baker  had 
long  coveted  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  went 
into  the  contest  against  Lincoln  with  many 
points  in  his  favor.  He  was  of  about  the 
same  age,  but  had  resided  longer  in  the  dis- 
trict, had  a  larger  personal  acquaintance, 
and  was  a  much  readier  and  more  pleasing 
speaker.  In  fact,  there  are  few  men  who  have 
ever  lived  in  this  country  with  more  of  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  orator  than  Ed- 
ward Dickinson  Baker.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  when  the  circumstances 
called  for  a  policy  of  reserve,  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  go  out  upon  a  balcony  and 
address  an  impromptu  audience  which  was 
calling  for  him.  "  No,"  he  replied,  mistrust- 
ing his  own  fluency;  "if  I  go  out  there,  I'll 
make  a  better  speech  than  I  want  to."  He 
was  hardly  capable  of  the  severe  study  and 
care  by  which  great  parliamentary  speakers 
are  bred ;  but  before  a  popular  audience,  and 
on  all  occasions  where  brilliant  and  effective 
improvisation  is  called  for,  he  was  almost  un- 
equaled.  His  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body 
of  Senator  Broderick  in  California,  his  thrilling 
and  inspiriting  appeal  in  Union  Square,  New 
York,  at  the  great  meeting  of  April,  1861,  and 
his  repjly  to  Breckinridge  in  the  Senate  de- 
livered upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  con- 
ceived as  he  listened  to  the  Kentuckian's  per- 
oration, leaning  against  the  doorway  of  the 


Chamber  in  full  uniform,  booted  and  spurred, 
as  he  had  ridden  into  Washington  from  the 
camp,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  absolutely  improvised  and  thrilling  elo- 
quence which  our  annals  contain.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  extremely  prepossessing  appearance. 
Born  in  England  of  poor  but  educated  pa- 
rents, and  brought  as  a  child  to  this  country, 
his  good  looks  and  brightness  had  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  prominent  gentlemen 
in  the  State,  especially  of  Governor  Edwards, 
who  had  made  much  of  him  and  assistedhimto 
a  good  education.  He  had  met  with  consider- 
able success  as  a  lawyer,  though  he  always 
relied  rather  upon  his  eloquence  than  his  law, 
and  there  were  few  juries  which  could  resist 
the  force  and  fury  of  his  speech,  and  not  many 
lawyers  could  keep  their  own  equanimity  in 
the  face  of  his  witty  persiflage  and  savage  sar- 
casm. To  all  this  add  a  genuine  love  of  every 
species  of  combat,  physical  and  moral,  and 
we  may  understand  the  name  Charles  Sumner 
—  paraphrasing  a  well-known  epigram — ap- 
plied to  him  in  the  Senate,  after  his  heroic 
death  at  Ball's  Bluff,  "  the  Prince  Rupert  of 
battle  and  debate." 

If  Baker  had  relied  upon  his  own  unques- 
tionable merits  he  would  have  been  reason- 
ably sure  of  succeeding  in  a  community  so 
well  acquainted  with  him  as  Sangamon  county. 
But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  his  friends 
resorted  to  tactics  which  Lincoln,  the  most 
magnanimous  and  placable  of  men,  thought 
rather  unfair.  Baker  and  his  wife  belonged  to 
that  numerous  and  powerful  sect  which  has 
several  times  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Western  politics  —  the  Disciples.  They  all 
supported  him  energetically,  and  used  as  ar- 
guments against  Lincoln  that  his  wife  was  a 
Presbyterian,  that  most  of  her  family  were 
Episcopalians,  that  Lincoln  himself  belonged 
to  no  church  and  that  he  had  been  suspected 
of  deism,  and,  finally,  that  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  aristocracy.  This  last  charge  so  amazed 
Lincoln  that  he  was  unable  to  frame  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  it.  The  memory  of  his  flat- 
boating  days,  of  his  illiterate  youth,  even  of 
his  deer-skin  breeches  shrunken  by  rain  and 
exposure,  appeared  to  have  no  power  against 
this  unexpected  and  baleful  charge.  When  the 
county  convention  met,  the  delegates  to  the 
district  convention  were  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  Sangarribn  for  Baker.  It  showed  the 
confidence  of  the  convention  in  the  impertur- 
bable good-nature  of  the  defeated  candidate 
that  they  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gressional convention  charged  with  the  cause 
of  his  successful  rival.  In  a  letter  to  Speed, 
he  humorously  refers  to  his  situation  as  that 
of  a  rejected  suitor  who  is  asked  to  act  as 
groomsman  at  the  wedding  of  his  sweetheart. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  Baker  could 
not  get  strength  enough  outside  of  the  county 
to  nominate  him.  Lincoln  in  a  letter  to  Speed, 
written  in  May,  said  :  "  In  relation  to  our  Con- 
gress matter  here,  you  were  right  in  supposing 
I  would  support  the  nominee.  Neither  Baker 
nor  I,  however,  is  the  man,  but  Hardin,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  present  appearances.  We 
shall  have  no  split  or  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  all  will  be  harmony."  A  few  days  later 
this  prediction  was  realized.  The  convention 
met  at  Pekin,  nominated  Hardin  with  all  the 
customary  symptoms  of  spontaneous  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  elected  in  August,*  after  a  short 
but  active  canvass,  in  which  Lincoln  bore  his 
part  as  usual.  Hardin  took  his  seat  in  De- 
cember. The  next  year  the  time  of  holding 
elections  was  changed,  and  always  afterwards 
the  candidates  were  elected  the  year  before 
vacancies  were  to  occur.  In  May,  1844,  there- 
fore, Baker  attained  the  desire  of  his  heart 
by  being  nominated,  and  in  August  he  was 
elected,  defeating  John  Calhoun,  while  Lin- 
coln had  the  laborious  and  honorable  post  of 
Presidential  Elector. 

It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  he 
acted  in  this  capacity.  The  place  had  become 
his  by  a  sort  of  prescription.  His  persuasive 
and  convincing  oratory  was  thought  so  useful 
to  his  party  that  every  four  years  he  was  sent, 
in  the  character  of  electoral  canvasser,  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  State  to  talk  to  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect,  with  their  own 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  favor  of  the 
Whig  candidate.  The  office  had  its  especial 
charm  for  him :  if  beaten,  as  generally  hap- 
pened, the  defeat  had  no  personal  signifi- 
cance ;  if  elected,  the  functions  of  the  place 
were  discharged  in  one  day,  and  the  office 
passed  from  existence.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  orator  and  the  partisan 
concerned  in  this  campaign  of  1844.  The 
whole  heart  of  the  man  was  enlisted  in  it  — 
for  the  candidate  was  the  beloved  and  idolized 
leader  of  the  Whigs,  Henry  Clay.  It  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  never  see  again  in  this 
country  another  such  instance  of  the  personal 
devotion  of  a  party  to  its  chieftain  as  that 
which  was  shown  by  the  long  and  wonderful 
career  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  became  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  Kentucky  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century  at  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He 
was  elected  first  to  the  Senate  at  twenty-nine. 
He  died  a  Senator  at  seventy-five,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  interval  he  was 
the  most  considerable  personal  influence  in 
American  politics.  As  Senator,  Representative, 

*  The  opposing  candidate  was  James  A.  McDougal, 
who  was  afterwards,  as  Senator  from  California,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  eccentric  figures  in  Washing- 
ton life. 


Speaker  of  the  House,  and  diplomatist,  he 
filled  the  public  eye  for  half  a  century,  and 
although  he  twice  peremptorily  retired  from 
office,  and  although  he  was  the  mark  of  the 
most  furious  partisan  hatred  all  his  days, 
neither  his  own  weariness  nor  the  malice  of 
Jiis  enemies  could  ever  keep  him  for  any  length 
of  time  from  that  commanding  position  for 
which  his  temperament  and  his  nature  de- 
signed him.  He  was  beloved,  respected,  and 
served  by  his  adherents  with  a  single-hearted 
allegiance  which  seems  impossible  to  the  more 
complex  life  of  a  later  generation.  In  1844,  it 
is  true,  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  his 
power  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  decline. 
But  there  were  circumstances  connected  with 
this  his  last  candidacy  which  excited  his  faith- 
ful followers  to  a  peculiar  intensity  of  devo- 
tion. He  had  been,  as  many  thought,  unjustly 
passed  over  in  1840,  and  General  Harrison,  a 
man  of  greatly  inferior  capacity,  preferred  to 
him  on  grounds  of  prudence  and  expediency, 
after  three  days  of  balloting  had  shown  that 
the  eloquent  Kentuckian  had  more  friends 
and  more  enemies  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Republic.  He  had  seemed  to  regain  all  his 
popularity  by  the  prompt  and  frank  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  candidacy  of  Harrison; 
and  after  the  President's  death  and  the  treach- 
ery of  Tyler  had  turned  the  victory  of  the 
Whigs  into  dust  and  ashes,  the  entire  party 
came  back  to  Clay  with  passionate  affection 
and  confidence,  to  lead  them  in  the  desperate 
battle  which  perhaps  no  man  could  have  won. 
The  Whigs,  however,  were  far  from  appre- 
ciating this.  There  is  evident  in  all  their 
utterances  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1844,  an  ardent  and  almost  furious  conviction, 
not  only  of  the  necessity  but  the  certainty  of 
success.  Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  long  before 
the  convention  met  in  Baltimore.  The  con- 
vention of  the  1  st  of  May  only  ratified  the 
popular  will ;  no  other  name  was  mentioned. 
Mr.  Watkins  Leigh  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting his  name,  "a  word,"  he  said  "that  ex- 
pressed more  enthusiasm,  that  had  in  it  more 
eloquence,  than  the  names  of  Chatham,  Burke, 
Patrick  Henry,  and,"  he  continued,  rising  to 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  "to  us  more 
than  any  other  and  all  other  names  together." 
Nothing  was  left  to  be  said,  and  Clay  was  nom- 
inated without  a  ballot;  and  Mr.  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia  then  nominated  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  for  Vice-President,  not  hesitating  to 
avow,  in  the  warmth  and  expansion  of  the  hour, 
that  he  believed  the  baptismal  name  of  the 
New  Jersey  gentleman  had  a  mystical  appro- 
priateness to  the  occasion. 

In  the  Democratic  convention  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  a  majority  of  delegates  pledged  to 
support  him ;  but  it  had  already  been  resolved 
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in  theinner  councils  of  the  party  that  he  should 
be  defeated.  The  Southern  loaders  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
views  upon  this  vital  question  were  too  mod- 
erate and  conservative  to  suit  the  adventurous 
spirits  who  most  closely  surrounded  President^ 
Tyler.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
year  a  steady  and  earnest  propaganda  of  an- 
nexation had  been  on  foot,  starting  from  the 
immediate  en  ion  rage  of  the  President  and 
embracing  a  large  number  of  Southern  Con- 
ssmen.  A  letter  had  been  elicited  from 
Genera]  Jackson*  declaring  with  his  usual  ve- 
hemence* in  favor  of  the  project,  and  urging  it 
upon  the  ground  that  Texas  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  us,  as  the  most  easily  defensible 
frontier  against  Great  Britain.  Using  the  fa- 
vorite argument  of  Southerners  of  his  school, 
he  said :  "  Great  Britain  has  already  made  trea- 
ties with  Texas;  and  we  know  that  far-seeing 
nation  never  omits  a  circumstance  in  her  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  the  world  which  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  increasing  her  military 
resources.  May  she  not  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Texas?  And,  reserving,  as  she  doubtless 
will,  the  North-western  boundary  question  as 
the  cause  of  war  with  us  whenever  she  chooses 
to  declare  it  —  let  us  suppose  that,  as  an  ally 
with  Texas,  we  are  to  fight  her.  Preparatory 
to  such  a  movement  she  sends  her  20,000  or 
30,000  men  to  Texas ;  organizes  them  on  the 
Sabine,  where  supplies  and  arms  can  be  con- 
centrated before  we  have  even  notice  of  her 
intentions ;  makes  a  lodgment  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; excites  the  negroes  to  insurrection;  the 
lower  country  falls,  with  it  New  Orleans ;  and 
a  servile  war  rages  through  the  whole  South 
and  West."  These  fanciful  prophecies  of  evil 
were  privately  circulated  for  a  year  among 
those  whom  they  would  be  most  likely  to  in- 
fluence, and  the  entire  letter  was  printed  in 
1844,  with  a  result  never  intended  by  the 
writer.  It  contributed  greatly,  in  the  opinion 
of  many, t  to  defeat  Van  Buren,  whom  Jackson 
held  in  great  esteem  and  regard,  and  served 
the  purposes  of  the  Tyler  faction,  which  he 
detested.  The  argument  based  on  imaginary 
liritish  intrigues  was  the  one  most  relied  upon 
by  Mr.  Tyler's  successive  secretaries  of  state. 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  dispatch  of  the  12th  of 
August,  1844,  instructed  our  minister  in  Paris 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  of  P>ance  the 
nefarious  character  of  the  English  diplomacy, 
which  was  seeking,  by  defeating  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of 
slavery  first  in    that    region,  and  afterwards 

"  Thi-,   letter   is  dated  at  the   Hermitage,  Feb.    13, 
1^43,  and  was  printed  a  year  later  in  the  "National  In- 
telligencer," with  the  date  altered  to  1X44. 
t  Kenton  :  "  Thirty  Years'  View." 


throughout  the  United  States,  "  a  blow  calam- 
itous to  this  continent  beyond  description." 
No  denials  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  any  affect ;  it  was  a  fixed  idea  of 
Calhoun  and  his  followers  that  the  designs  of 
Great  Britain  against  American  slavery  could 
only  be  baffled  by  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Van  Buren  was  not  in  principle  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  at  the 
proper  time  and  with  the  proper  conditions, 
but  the  more  ardent  Democrats  of  the  South 
were  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  conditions  or 
any  suggestion  of  delay.  They  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  convention  to  adopt  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  after  a  whole  day  of  stormy  de- 
bate, and  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren  was  secured. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  was  received 
without  enthusiasm,  and  the  exultant  hopes  of 
the  Whigs  were  correspondingly  increased. 

Contemporary  observers  differ  as  to  the 
causes  which  gradually,  as  the  summer  ad- 
vanced, changed  the  course  of  public  opinion 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  defeat  in  Novem- 
ber upon  a  party  which  was  so  sure  of  victory 
in  June.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  ascribe  the  disaster  to  an  indiscretion 
of  the  candidate  himself.  At  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  Mr.  Clay's  avowed  opinion  as  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  that  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  party,  especially  in  the  North. 
While  not  opposing  an  increase  of  territory 
under  all  circumstances,  he  said, — in  a  letter 
written  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  two  weeks  before 
his  nomination, — "I  consider  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  at  this  time,  without  the  consent  of 
Mexico,  as  a  measure  compromising  the  na- 
tional character,  involving  us  certainly  in  war 
with  Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  pow- 
ers, dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by  any  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion."  He  supported 
these  views  with  temperate  and  judicious  rea- 
sons which  were  received  with  much  gratifica- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Of  course  they 
were  not  satisfactory  to  every  one,  and  Mr. 
Clay  became  so  disquieted  by  letters  of  inquiry 
and  of  criticism  from  the  South,  that  he  was  at 
last  moved,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  to  write  an- 
other letter  to  a  friend  in  Alabama,  which  was 
regarded  as  seriously  modifying  the  views  he 
had  expressed  in  the  letter  from  Raleigh.  He 
now  said,  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
far  from  having  any  personal  objections  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  —  without  dishonor,  without  war,  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  just 
and  fair  terms.  ...  I  do  not  think  the  subject 
of  slavery  ought  to  affect  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other,  whether  Texas  be  indepen- 
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dent  or  incorporated  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  prolong  or  shorten  the 
duration  of  that  institution.  It  is  destined  to 
become  extinct,  at  some  distant  day,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  operation  of  the  inevitable 
laws  of  population.  It  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
fuse a  permanent  acquisition,  which  will  exist 
as  long  as  the  globe  remains,  on  account  of  a 
temporary  institution."  Mr.  Clay  does  not  in 
this  letter  disclaim  or  disavow  any  sentiments 
previously  expressed.  He  says,  as  any  one 
might  say,  that  provided  certain  impossible  con- 
ditions were  complied  with,  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  Texas  in  the  Union,  and  that  he  was  so 
sure  of  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  that  he 
would  not  let  any  consideration  of  that  tran- 
sitory system  interfere  with  a  greatiiational  ad- 
vantage. It  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed that  such  an  expression  wouldhave  given  less 
offense  to  the  opponents  than  to  the  friends 
of  slavery.  But  the  contrary  effect  resulted, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  grave  error 
of  judgment  had  been  committed  in  writing 
the  letter.  The  principal  opposition  to  annex- 
ation in  the  North  had  been  made  expressly 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  the 
area  of  slavery,  and  the  comparative  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Mr.  Clay  treated  that  view 
of  the  subject  cost  him  heavily  in  the  canvass. 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  should  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
partial witness  in  such  a  case,  says,*  "The 
'  Liberty  Party, '  so  called,  pushed  this  view  of 
the  matter  beyond  all  justice  and  reason,  insist- 
ing that  Mr.  Clay's  antagonism  to  annexation, 
not  being  founded  in  anti-slavery  conviction, 
was  of  no  account  whatever,  and  that  his  elec- 
tion should,  on  that  account,  be  opposed." 
It  availed  nothing  that  Mr.  Clay,  alarmed  at 
the  defection  in  the  North,  wrote  a  third  and 
final  letter,  reiterating  his  unaltered  objections 
to  any  such  annexation  as  was  at  that  time 
possible.  The  damage  was  irretrievable.  It 
is  not  probable  that  his  letters  gained  or  saved 
him  a  vote  in  the  South  among  the  advocates 
of  annexation.  They  cared  for  nothing  short 
of  their  own  unconditional  scheme  of  immedi- 
ate action.  They  forgot  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Clay  in  bringing  about  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence  a  few  years  before. 

They  saw  that  Mr.  Polk  was  ready  to  risk 
everything — war,  international  complications, 
even  the  dishonor  of  broken  obligations  —  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  and  nothing  the  Whig 
candidate  could  say  would  weigh  anything  in 
the  balance  against  this  blind  and  reckless 
readiness.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clay's  cau- 
tious and  moderate  position  did  him  irreparable 
harm  among  the  ardent  opponents  of  slavery. 
They  were  not  willing  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  caution  and  moderation.    More  than  a  year 

*  "American  Conflict,"  I.  p.  167. 


before,  thirteen  of  the  Whig  anti-slavery  Con- 
gressmen, headed  by  the  illustrious  John 
Quincy  Adams,  had  issued  a  fervid  addre 
the  people  of  the  free  States,  declaiming  in 
language  of  passionate  force  against  the  scheme 
of  annexation  as  fatal  to  the  country,  calling  it, 
Jrn  fact, "identical  with  dissolution," and  saying 
that  "it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  nati< 
compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  l 
elementary  principles  which  centered  in  its 
formation  of  a  character  so  deep  and  funda- 
mental, and  would  be  an  attempt  to  eternize  an 
institution  and  a  power  of  nature  so  unjust  in 
themselves,  so  injurious  to  the  interests  and  ab- 
horrent to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  as  in  our  opinion,  not  only  inev- 
itably to  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
but  fully  to  justify  it ;  and  we  not  only  assert 
that  the  people  of  the  free  States  ought  not  to 
submit  to  it,  but  we  say  with  confidence  they 
would  not  submit  to  it."  To  men  in  a  tem- 
per like  that  indicated  by  these  words,  no  ar- 
guments drawn  from  consideration  of  political 
expediency  could  be  expected  to  have  any 
weight,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  say  to  them 
that  in  voting  for  a  third  candidate  they  were 
voting  to  elect  Mr.  Polk,  the  avowed  and  eager 
advocate  of  annexation.  If  all  the  votes  cast 
for  Mr.  Birney,  the  "  Liberty  "  candidate,  had 
been  cast  for  Clay,  he  would  have  been  elected, 
and  even  as  it  was  the  contest  was  close  and 
doubtful  to  the  last.  Birney  received  62,270 
votes,  and  the  popular  majority  of  Polk  over 
Clay  was  only  38,801. 

The  attitude  of  the  two  parties  in  relation  to 
this  question  was  perhaps  inevitable,  and  the 
result  was  also  sure,  whatever  the  subordinate 
events  or  incidents  which  may  have  led  to  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  defeat  or  greatly  delay  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  showed  a  certain 
lack  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  not 
to  recognize  this  fact.  Here  was  a  great  em- 
pire offering  itself  to  us — a  state  which  had 
gained  its  independence,  and  built  itself  into 
a  certain  measure  of  order  and  thrift  through 
American  valor  and  enterprise.  She  offered  us 
a  magnificent  estate  of  376,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  all  of  it  valuable,  and  much  of  it 
of  unsurpassed  richness  and  fertility.  Even 
those  portions  of  it  once  condemned  as  desert 
now  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
vast  stores  of  wool  and  cotton,  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  Not  only  were  these  ma- 
terial advantages  of  great  attractiveness  to  the 
public  mind,  but  many  powerful  sentimental 
considerations  reenforced  the  claim  of  Texas. 
The  Texans  were  not  an  alien  people.  The 
kw  inhabitants  of  that  vast  realm  were  mostly 
Americans,  who  had  occupied  and  subdued  a 
vacant  wilderness.  The  heroic  defense  of  the 
Alamo  had  been  made  by  Travis  and  David 
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Crockett,  whose  exploits  and  death  form  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  our  border  his- 
tory. Fannin  and  his  men,  four  hundred  strong, 
when  they  laid  down  their  lives  at  Goliad  * 
had  carried  mourning  into  every  South-western 
State  ;  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  Houston 
and  his  eight  hundred  raw  levies  defeated  and^ 
destroved  the  Mexican  army  at  San  Jacinto, 
captured  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  president, 
and  with  American  thrift,  instead  of  giving  him 
the  death  he  merited  for  his  cruel  murder  of 
unarmed  prisoners,  saved  him  to  make  a  treaty 
with,  the  whole  people  recognized  something 
of  kinship  in  the  unaffected  valor  with  which 
these  borderers  died  and  the  humorous  shrewd- 
ness with  which  they  bargained,  and  felt  as  if 
the  victor}'  over  the  Mexicans  were  their  own. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  annexation,  sooner 
or  later,  was  inevitable.  No  man  and  no  party 
could  oppose  it  except  at  serious  cost.  It  is 
not  true  that  schemes  of  annexation  are  always 
popular.  Several  administrations  have  lost 
heavily  by  proposing  them.  Grant  failed  with 
Santo  Domingo;  Seward  with  St. Thomas;  and 
it  required  all  his  skill  and  influence  to  accom- 
plish the  ratification  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 
There  is  no  general  desire  among  Americans  for 
acquiring  outlying  territory,  however  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  it  may  be ;  their  land-hunger  is 
confined  within  the  limits  of  that  of  a  Western 
farmer  once  quoted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  used 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  greedy  about  land ;  I  only 
want  what  jines  mine."  Whenever  a  region 
contiguous  to  the  United  States  becomes  filled 
with  Americans,  it  is  absolutely  certain  to  come 
under  the  American  flag.  Texas  was  as  sure 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as  are  two 
drops  of  water  touching  each  other  to  become 
one ;  and  this  consummation  would  not  have 
been  prevented  for  any  length  of  time  if  Clay 
or  Van  Buren  had  been  elected  in  1844.  The 
honorable  scruples  of  the  Whigs,  the  over- 
heated consciences  of  the  "Liberty"  men,  could 
never  permanently  have  prevailed  against  a 
tendency  so  natural  and  so  irresistible. 

Everything  that  year  seemed  to  work 
against  the  Whigs.  At  a  most  unfortunate  time 
for  them,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  that  "  na- 

•  This  massacre  inspired  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman,  "Now  I  tell  you  what  I  knew 
of  Texas  in  my  early  youth,"  in  which  occurs  his  de- 
scription of  the  rangers  : 

"They  were  the  glory  of  the  race  of  rangers, 
Matchless  with  horse,  rifle,  song,  supper,  courtship, 
I^arge,  turbulent,  generous,  handsome,  proud,  and  af- 
fectionate, 
Bearded,    sunburnt,    drest    in    the   free    costume    of 

hunters, 
Not  a  single  one  over  thirty  years  of  age." 


tive "  fanaticism  which  reappears  from  time 
to  time  in  our  politics  with  the  periodicity  of 
malarial  fevers,  and  always  to  the  profit  of  the 
party  against  which  its  efforts  are  aimed.  It 
led  to  great  disturbances  in  several  cities,  and 
to  riot  and  bloodshed  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Clay  party  were,  of  course,  free  from  any  com- 
plicity with  these  outrages,  but  the  foreigners, 
in  their  alarm,  huddled  together  almost  as  one 
man  on  the  side  where  the  majority  of  them 
always  voted,  and  this  occasioned  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  Whigs  in  several  States.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Lincoln  in  the  canvass  was  in  a 
judicious  attempt  to  check  this  unreasonable 
panic.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Springfield,  June 
12th,  he  introduced  and  supported  resolutions, 
declaring  that  "  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  as  found  in  our  Constitution  is  most 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  one  that  belongs  no 
less  to  the  Catholic  than  the  Protestant,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  abridge  or  interfere  with 
these  rights  either  of  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  our  decided  disap- 
probation, and  shall  have  our  most  effective 
opposition. "  Several  times  afterwards  in  his 
life  Lincoln  was  forced  to  confront  this  same 
proscriptive  spirit  among  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  more  or  less  affiliated  politically,  and 
he  never  failed  to  denounce  it  as  it  deserved, 
whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  loss  involved. 

Beginning  with  this  manly  protest  against  in- 
tolerance and  disorder,  he  went  into  the  work 
of  the  campaign  and  continued  in  it  with  un- 
abated ardor  to  the  end.  The  defeat  of  Clay 
affected  him,  as  it  did  thousands  of  others,  as 
a  great  public  calamity  and  a  keen  personal 
sorrow.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  accent 
of  sincere  mourning  which  we  find  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time.  The  addresses  which  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Clay  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try indicate  a  depth  of  affectionate  devotion 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  political  chief- 
tain. An  extract  from  the  one  sent  by  the 
Clay  Clubs  of  New  York  will  show  the  ear- 
nest attachment  and  pride  with  which  the 
young  men  of  that  day  still  declared  their  loy- 
alty to  their  beloved  leader,  even  in  the  midst 
of  irreparable  disaster. 

"  We  will  remember  you,  Henry  Clay,  while  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  or  the  sense  of  the  good 
remains  in  us,  with  a  grateful  and  admiring  affection 
which  shall  strengthen  with  our  strength  and  shall 
not  decay  with  our  decline.  We  will  remember  you 
in  all  our  future  trials  and  reverses  as  him  whose  name 
honored  defeat  and  gave  it  a  glory  which  victory  could 
not  have  brought.  We  will  remember  you  when  pa- 
triotic hope  rallies  again  to  successful  contest  with  the 
agencies  of  corruption  and  ruin ;  for  we  will  never 
know  a  triumph  which  you  do  not  share  in  life,  whose 
glory  does  not  accrue  to  you  in  death."* 


For  assistance  in  obtaining  illustrations  to  accompany  this  History,  we  are  especially  indebted,  among 
others,  to  General  Fayette  Hewitt,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Judge  A.  M.  Brown, of  Eli/.abethtown,  Ky.,  Mr.  John  W. 
Keyes,  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Collection  of  Chicago,  and  to  Colonel  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
—  EDITOK    O.viURY. 
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AFTER  General  McClellan  had  written 
the  article  on  the  Peninsular  Campaign 
(published  in  The  Century  for  May,  1885), 
he  was  requested  to  write  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  which  he  promised  to  do 
at  his  leisure.  He  had  kept  the  promise  in 
mind,  and  as  occasion  served  had  sketched 
introductory  portions  of  the  proposed  article. 
In  the  morning,  after  his  sudden  death,  these 
manuscript  pages  were  found  on  his  table, 
with  some  others  freshly  written,  possibly  on 
the  previous  day  or  evening.  There  was  also 
an  unsealed  note  to  one  of  the  editors  (in 
reply  to  one  he  had  received),  in  which  he 
said  that  he  would  at  once  proceed  with  the 
article  and  finish  it. 

It  was  his  custom  in  writing  for  the  press 
to  make  a  rapid  but  complete  sketch,  often 
abbreviating  words  and  leaving  blanks  for 
matter  to  be  copied  from  documents,  then 
to  rewrite  the  entire  article  for  publication.  It 
would  seem  that  in  this  case  he  had  first  in 


ROSTRUM    IN    THE    NATIONAL    CEMETERY    AT    SHARl'SUL  Kt>. 
(FROM    A    RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

On  Memorial  Day  of  last  year,  General  McClellan  ad- 
dressed from  this  rostrum  a  lars;e  assembly  of  members 
of  the  "Army  of  the  Republic." — Editor. 
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mind  the  considera- 
tion stated  in  the 
second  paragraph 
of  the  article,  and 
had  given  his  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of 
the  army,  from  the 

close  of  the  Seven  Days'  battles  to  the  advance 
from  Washington  toward  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  There  was  no  manuscript  re- 
lating to  later  events.  He  had  commem  ed 
what  appears  to  be  his  final  copy  of  this  first 
portion  of  the  article,  but  had  completed  only 
about  three  pages  of  foolscap,  which  extend 
in  the  print  below  to  a  place  indicated. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  final 
copy  the  paragraph  commencing  with  the 
words  "  So  long  as  life  lasts  "  was  apparently 
the  last  written,  being  on  a  separate  page  and 
indicated  by  a  letter  A  for  insertion  where  it 
stands.  This  tribute  of  admiration  for  the 
army  which  loved  him  as  lie  loved  them  was 
among  the  last  thoughts,  if  it  was  nut  the  \  cry 
last,  which  his  pen  committed  to  paper. 

Although  this  introduction  to  the  account 
of  Antietam  is  but  his  fust  sketch,  and  not  in 
the  final  shape  he  would  have  given  it  for 
publication,  it  is  so  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete, and  contains  so  much  that  is  of  historical 
importance,  his  literary  executor  has  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  allow  its  publication  in 
The  Century  in  the  form  in  which  General 
McClellan  left  it,  and  thus  as  far  as  possible 
fulfill  a  promise  made  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
life. 

William    C.  Prime. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  SHARPS 

BURG  —  OVERLOOKING  THE  VALLEY 

OF  THE  ANTIETAM. 


IT  is  not 
propos- 
ed to  give  in  this 
article  a  detailed 
account  of  the 
battles  of  South 
Mountain  and 
Antietam,  but  simply  a  sketch  of  the  general 
operations  of  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862 
intended  for  general  readers,  especially  for 
those  whose  memory  does  not  extend  back 
to  those  exciting  days,  and  whose  knowledge 
is  derived  from  the  meager  accounts  in  so- 
called  histories,  too  often  intended  to  mislead 
and  pander  to  party  prejudices  rather  than 
to  seek  and  record  the  truth. 

A  great  battle  can  never  be  regarded  as  "  a 
solitaire,"  a  jewel  to  be  admired  or  condemned 
for  itself  alone,  and  without  reference  to  sur- 
rounding objects  and  circumstances.  A  bat- 
tle is  always  one  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
events ;  the  culmination  of  one  series  of  raa- 
nceuvres,  and  the  starting-point  of  another 
series  —  therefore  it  can  never  be  fully  under- 
stood without  reference  to  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent events. 

Restricted  as  this  narrative  is  intended  to 
be,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  preface  it 
by  a  brief  story  of  the  antecedent  circum- 
stances. 

In  an  article  already  published  in  The 
Century  [May,  1885],  I  have  narrated  the 
events  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  up  to  the 
time  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles, the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  firmly 
established  on  its  proper  line  of  operations, 
the  James  River. 

So  long  as  life  lasts  the  survivors  of  those 
glorious  days  will  remember  with  quickened 
pulse  the  attitude  of  that  army  when  it 
reached  the  goal  for  which  it  had  striven 
with  such  transcendent  heroism.  Exhausted, 
depleted  in  numbers,  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
but  still  proud  and  defiant,  and  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  feat  of  arms  heroi- 
cally accomplished,  it  stood    ready  to  renew 


the  struggle  with  undimin- 
ished ardor  whenever  its 
commander  should  give  the 
word.  It  was  one  of  those 
magnificent  episodes  which 
dignify  a  nation's  history, 
and  are  fit  subjects  for  the 
grandest  efforts  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter. 

[Many  years  ago  it  was 
my  good  fortune,  when  in 
Europe,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  charm- 
ing old  Westphalian  Baron  who  was  aide-de- 
camp to  King  Jerome  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity. In  18 13  my  friend  was  sent  by  his  king 
with  important  dispatches  to  the  Emperor, 
and,  as  it  happened,  arrived  while  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  was  in  progress.  He  approached  from 
the  rear  and  for  miles  passed  through  crowds 
of  stragglers,  feeling  no  doubt  that  the  battle 
was  lost,  and  that  he  was  about  to  witness  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  French.  Still  keeping 
on  and  on,  he  at  last  found  the  Emperor  at  the 
front,  and  to  his  great  surprise  discovered 
that  the  battle  was  won.  Thus  it  very  often 
happens  in  war  that  there  are  on  each  side, 
two  armies  in  the  field,  one  of  the  fighting 
men  with  the  colors,  the  other  of  stragglers 
and  marauders  in  the  rear;  the  relative 
strength  of  these  two  armies  depends  upon 
the  state  of  discipline  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.*] 

At  the  close  of  such  a  series  of  battles  and 
marches  the  returns  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  by  no  means  fully  measure  the 
temporary  decrease  of  strength;  there  were 
also  many  thousands  unfitted  for  duty  for 
some  days  by  illness,  demoralization,  and  fa- 
tigue. The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  issue 
supplies  from  the  vessels  already  sent  to  the 
James,  and  to  allow  the  men  some  little  time  to 
rest  and  recover  their  strength  after  the  great 
fatigue  and  nervous  tension  they  had  under- 
gone. 

In  order  to  permit  a  small  number  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  whole  army,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prepare  the  way  for  ulterior 
operations,  so  that  when  the  army  advanced 
again  upon  Richmond  by  either  bank  of  the 
James  its  base  of  supplies  might  be  secure 
with  a  small  guard,  the  position  was  rapidly 
intrenched,  the  work  being  completed  about 
the  10th  of  July. 

Prior  to  the  10th  of  July  two  brigades  of 
Shields's  division,  numbering  about  5300  men, 
had  joined  the  army,  bringing  its  numbers  for 
duty  up  to  89,549,  officers  and  men,  about 
the  same  strength  as  that  with  which  it  en- 
tered upon   the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  reen- 


The  paragraph  enclosed  by  brackets  was  in  the  first  sketch  of  the  article  but  was  omitted  by 
(ierteral  McCIellan  in  the  final  manuscript. — W.  ( '.   I'. 
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forcements  received  in  the  shape  of  the  divis- 
ions of  Franklin  and  McCall,  the  brigades 
of  Shields,  and  a  few  regiments  from  Fort 
Monroe  having  slightly  more  than  made  good 
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the  losses  in  battle,  and  by  disease.  But 
among  these  89,000  for  duty  on  the  10th  of 
July  were  included  all  the  extra  duty  men 
employed  as  teamsters,  and  in  the  various  ad- 
ministrative services,  and 
with  the  further  deductions 
^  necessary  for  camp  guards; 

guards  of  communications, 
depots  and  trains,  flank 
detachments,  etc.,  reduced 
the  numbers  actually  avail- 
able for  offensive  battle  to 
not  more  than  [60,000  ?] 

A  few  days  sufficed  to 
give  the  men  the  neces- 
sary rest,  and  to  renew  the 
supplies  exhausted  on  the 
march  across  the  Penin- 
sula ;  the  army  was  once 
more  in  condition  to  un- 
dertake any  operation  jus- 
tified by  its  numbers,  and 
was  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  advance  by  either 
bank  of  the  James.  [End 
of  finished  draft.) 
#  #  #  #  # 
It  was  at  last  upon  its 
true  line  of  operations, 
which  1  had  been  unable 
to  adopt  at  an  earlier  day 
in  consequence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War's  peremptory 
order  of  the  18th  of  May 
requiring  the  right  wing  to 
be  extended  to  the  north 
of  Richmond  in  order  to 
establish  communication 
with  General  McDowell. 
General  McDowell  was 
then  under  orders  to  ad- 
vance from  Fredericks- 
burg, but  never  came, 
because,  in  spite  of  his 
earnest  protest,  these  or- 
ders were  countermanded 
from  Washington,  and  he 
was  sent  upon  a  fruitless 
expedition  towards  the 
Shenandoah  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  join  me, 
as  he  could  have  done,  at 
the  time  of  the  affair  of 
Hanover  Court  House. 

I  urged  in  vain  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  remain  on  the  line 
of  the  James,  and  that  it 
should  resume  the  offensive 
as  soon  as  reenforced  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  means 
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GENERAL    McCLELLAN    RIDING    THE    LINE    OF    BATTLE    AT    ANTIETAM. 
(BY    EDWIN    FORBES,    AFTER    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 

The  troops  were  Hooker's  and  Sedgwick's,  and  the  time  about  n  A.  M.  of  September  17.     General  McClellan  rode 

his  black  horse,  "  Daniel  Webster,"  which,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  pace  with  him,  was 

better  known  to  the  staff  as  "  that  devil  Dan." —  Editor. 


in  possession  of  the  Government.  Had  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  been  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  line  of  the  James,  I  would  have 
crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  that  river,  and 
while  engaging  Lee's,  attention  in  front  of 
Malvern,  have  made  a  rapid  movement  in 
force  on  Petersburg,  having  gained  which,  I 
would  have  operated  against  Richmond  and 
its  communications  from  the  west,  having 
already  gained  those  from  the  south. 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  Lee  did  not 
move  northward  from  Richmond  with  his 
army  until  assured  that  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  actually  on  its  way  to  Fort  Monroe; 
and  they  also  found  that  so  long  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  on  the  James,  Washing- 
ton and  Maryland  would  have  been  entirely 
safe  under  the  protection  of  the  fortifications 
and  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  troops 
then  in  that  vicinity;  so  that  Burnside's  troops 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Union  army  of  Vir- 
ginia might,  with  entire  propriety,  have  been 
sent  by  water  to  join  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand which — with  detachments  from  the 
•  —  <  ould  easily  have  been  brought  u\>  to 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  dispos- 
able on  the  actual  field  of  battle. 

In  spite  of  my  most  pressing  and  oft-repeated 


entreaties,  the  order  was  insisted  upon  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Peninsula  line  and  the 
return  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  support  General  Pope,  who 
was  in  no  danger  so  long  as  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  remained  on  the  James.  With  a 
heavy  heart  I  relinquished  the  position  gained 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and  blood. 

As  an  evidence  of  my  good  faith  in  oppos- 
ing this  movement  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  General  Halleck  had  assured  me,  ver- 
bally and  in  writing,  that  I  was  to  command 
all  the  troops  in  front  of  Washington,  includ- 
ing those  of  Generals  Burnside  and  Pope  — 
a  promise  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

As  the  different  divisions  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  reached  Acquia  Greek  and  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  they  were  removed 
from  my  command,  even  to  my  personal  es- 
cort and  camp  guard,  so  that  on  the  30th  of 
August,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  him,  I  tele- 
graphed General  Halleck  from  Alexandria, 
"  I  have  no  sharp-shooters  except  the  guard 
around  my  camp.  I  have  sent  off  every  man 
but  those,  and  will  now  send  them  with  the 
train  as  you  direct.  I  will  also  send  my  only 
remaining  squadron  of  cavalry  with  General 
Sumner.     I  can  do  no  more.     You  now  have 
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After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  President  Lincoln  was  impatient 
because  Lee  was  not  followed  across  the  Potomac.     He  visited 

Sl^35M?rfentor  u'mSeJf  if  "  was  in  no  co"dition  to  pursue. 
General  McClellan  thought  it  necessary  to  wait  for  supplies  and 
^enforcements.  On  the  return  of  President  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton General  Halleck  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  under 
date  ot  October  6  : 

WW6  u resident  directs  that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south,"  etc. 

every  man  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who 
is  within  my  reach."  I  had  already  sent  off 
even  my  headquarters  wagons  —  so  far  as 
landed  —  with  ammunition  to  the  front. 

On  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  to  General 
Halleck,  "  I  cannot  express  to  you,  etc." 

[The  dispatch  which  General  McClellan  here  indi- 
cates, as  intending  to  insert  when  revising  the  manu- 
script, proceeds  as  follows  : 


In  his  volume  of  reports  General  McClellan  says:  "On  the 
first  day  of  October,  his  Excellency  the  President  honored  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  with  a  visit,  and  remained  several  days 
during  which  he  went  through  the  different  encampments,  re- 
viewed the  troops,  and  went  over  the  battle-fields  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam.  I  had  the  opportunity  during  this  visit 
to  describe  to  him  the  operations  of  the  army  since  the  time  it 
left  Washington,  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  not  following  the 
enemy  after  he  crossed  the  Potomac." — Editor. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pain  and  mortification 
I  have  experienced  to-day  in  listening  to  the  distant 
sound  of  the  firing  of  my  men.  As  I  can  be  of  no 
further  use  here,  I  respectfully  ask  that  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  conflict  being' renewed  to-morrow  I 
may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of  battle  with  my 
staff,  merely  to  be  with  my  own  men,  if  nothing  more; 
they  will  hght  none  the  worse  for  mv  being  with  them. 
If  it  is  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the  com- 
mand even  of  my  own  armv,  I  simply  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  Please 
reply  to  this  to-night. 
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sent  to  accept  command  of  all  the  forces. 
Without  one  moment's  hesitation  and  without 
making  any  conditions  whatever,  I  at  once 
said  that  I  would  accept  the  command  and 
would  stake  my  life  that  I  would  save  the  city. 
Both  the  President  and  Halleck  again  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  city,  and  I 


•■  I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  few  hours  in  do- 
ing what  I  can  to  make  arrangements  for  the  wounded. 
I  have  started  out  all  the  ambulances  now  landed.  As 
1  have  sent  rav  escort  to  the  front.  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  some  of  Gregg's  cavalry  with  me,  if  allowed  to  go. 

••(J.  B.  Mcl'i.Kii  an.  Major-General." 
The    dispatch  was  dated  "  Camp  near  Alexandria, 

Aug.  jo,  1862,  10:30  p.  m."   On  the  following  day  he    repeated  my  firm  conviction  that  I  could  and 

received  this  answer :  would  save  it.    They  then  left,  the  President 

Washington,  Aug.  31, 1802, 9:iS  a.m.       verbally  placing  me  in  entire  command  of  the 

"  Ma.ior-C.kxf.kai.  McCiili.ax:  I  have  just  seen    city  and  of  the  troops  falling  back  upon  it 
vour  telegram  of  11:5  last  night.    The  substance  was     from  the  front 
stated  tome  when  received,  but  I  did  not  know  that         ,  '      ,  ff    ffi  H   H- 

you  asked  for  a  reply  immediately.     I  cannot  answer  ' '   '""• '    "'  "'   -  "    '" '      '  ■"'  '  ""'  '  '  '    '" 

without  seeing  the  President,  as  General  Pope  is  in 
command,  by  his  orders,  of  the  department. 

••  I  think  Couch's  division  should  go  forward  as 
rapidlv  as  possible,  and  find  the  battle-field. 


H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief."] 


patched  them  on  various  duties ;  some  to  the 
front  with  orders  for  the  disposition  of  such 
corps  as  they  met,  others  to  see  to  the  prompt 
forwarding  of  ammunition  and  supplies  to 
meet  the  retreating  troops.  In  a  very  short 
time  I  had  made  all  the  requisite  preparations 
On  the  1  st  of  September  I  met  General  and  was  about  to  start  to  the  front  in  person 
Halleck  at  his  office  in  Washington,  who  by  to  assume  command  as  far  out  as  possible, 
verbal  order  directed  me  to  take  charge  of  when  a  message  came  to  me  from  General 
Washington  and  its  defenses,  but  expressly  Halleck  informing  me  that  it  was  the  Presi- 
prohibited  me  from  exercising  any  control  dent's  order  that  I  should  not  assume  corn- 
over  the  active  troops  under  General  Pope.       mand  until  the  troops  had  reached  the  imme- 

At  this  interview  I  informed  General  Hal-    diate  vicinity  of  the  fortifications, 
leek  that  from  information  received  through        I  therefore  waited  until  the  afternoon,  when 
one  of  my  aides  I  was  satisfied  that  affairs    I  rode  out  to  Upton's  Hill,  the  most  advanced 
were  not  progressing  fa- 
vorably at  the  front,  and 
urged  him  to  go  out  in 
person  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  the  case. 
He  declined  doing  this, 
but  finally  sent  Colonel 
Kelton,    his     adjutant- 
general. 

Next  morning  while 
at  breakfast  at  an  early 
hour  I  received  a  call 
from  the  President,  ac- 
(  ompanied  by  General 
Halleck. 

The  President  in- 
formed me  that  Colonel 
Kelton  had  returned 
and  represented  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  as  much 
worse  than  1  had  stated 
to  i  [alleck  on  the  pre- 
vious day  ;  that  there 
were  30,000  stragglers 
on  the  roads ;  that  the 
army  was  entirely  de- 
feated and  falling  back 
to  Washington  in  con- 
fusion. He  then  said 
that  he  regarded  Wash- 
ington as  lost  and  risked 
me  if  I  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  con- 
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of  the  detached 
works   covering   the 
capital. 

Soon  after  arriving  there 
the  head  of  Hatch's  command 
of  infantry  arrived,  immediately 
followed  by   Generals   Pope   and 
McDowell  escorted  by  a  regiment,  or 
part  of  a  regiment,  of  cavalry.    I  obtained 
what    information    I    could   from   General 
Pope  and  dispatched  the  few  remaining  aides 

with  me  to  meet  the  troops  on  the  roads  other  question  he  said  that  he  thought  it 
leading  in  on  the  left,  with  final  orders  to  probably  a  serious  affair.  He  and  McDowell 
fchem,  when  quite  a  heavy  distant  artillery  then  asked  if  I  had  any  objection  to  their 
firing  broke  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Chan-  proceeding  to  Washington.  I  said  that  they 
tilly  and  Vienna  road.  Asking  General  Pope  might  do  so,  but  that  I  was  going  to  the  firing, 
what  that  was,  he  replied  it  was  probably  They  then  proceeded  on  with  their  escort 
an  attack  on  Sumner,  who  commanded  the  while  with  a  single  aide  (Colonel  Colburn) 
rear-guard  in  that  direction ;  in  reply  to  an-    and  three  orderlies,  I  struck  across. country  to 
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intercept  the  column  on  our  right  by  the  short- 
est line.  It  was  a  little  after  dark  when  I 
reached  the  column. 

I   leave  to   others  who  were   present    the 
description  of  what  then  occurred  :  the  frantic 


THE    PRV    HOUSE, 


GENERAL    MCCLELLAN's    HEADQUARTERS    AT    THE 
(FROM    A     RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


cheers  of  welcome  that  extended  for  miles 
along  the  column ;  the  breaking  of  ranks  and 
the  wild  appeals  of  the  men  that  I  should  then 
and  there  take  them  back  on  the  line  of  re- 
treat and  let  them  snatch  victory  out  of  de- 
feat.* Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  before  the  day 
broke  the  troops  were  all  in  position  to  repulse 
attack,  and  that  Washington  was  safe. 

On  the  3d  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended an  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 

'Captain  William  If.   Powell,  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Infantry 
f^AU  meeting,  in    the  January  Century,  as   follows: 

f  'ur  o'clock  on   the  next  afternoon,  from  a  prominent 
point    we  de  cned  in  the  distance  the  dome  of  the  Capitol      We 
would  be  there  at  least  in  time  to  defend  it.    Darkness  came  upon 
us   and  still  we  marched.    As  the  night  wore  on,  we  found  at  each 
halt  that  it  was  more  and  more  difficult  to  arouse  the  men  from 
the  sleep  they  would  fall  into  apparently  as  soon  as  they  touched 
D    mg  one  of  these  halts,  while  <  olonel  Buchanan 
the  brigade  commander,   was  resting  a  little  off  the  road,  some 
of  the  h  ad  of  the  column,  it  being  starlight 
two  horse  nen  came  down  the  road  toward ,  us.    I  thought  I  ob- 
serveda  Jamihar  form,  and  turning  to  Colonel  Bw  hanan,  said: 
U>loneI,  ll  I  did  not  know  that  General  McClellan  had  been 
d    of  all  command,  I   should  say  that  he  was  one  of  that 
■  '  I  do  really  believe  it  is  he  '  ' 
,         ■  'd  *e  Colonel:  '  what  would  General  M«  I  1, 1 

lan  bedoing  out  in  this  lonely  place,  at  this  time  o/night,  without 
an  escort  '.'  ' 


sylvama  by  crossing  the  upper  Potomac  ■ 
therefore  moved  the  Second,  Ninth  ai 
Twelfth  Corps  to  the  Maryland  side  of  t 
Potomac  in  position  to  meet  any  attack  up 
the  city  on  that  side. 

As  soon  as  this  w 
done  I  reported  tl 
fact  to  General  Hi 
leek,  who  asked  wh 
general  I  had  plact 
in  command  of  tho: 
three  corps;  I  replit 
that  I  had  made  r 
such  detail,  as  I  shoul 
take  command  in  pe 
son  if  the  enemy  aj 
peared  in  that  dim 
tion.  He  then  said  thi 
my  command  include 
only  the  defenses  c 
Washington  and  di 
not  extend  to  any  acl 
ive  column  that  migh 
be  moved  out  beyom 
the  line  of  works ;  tha 
no  decision  had  ye 
been  made  as  to  th 
commander  of  the  act 
ive  army.  He  repeatec 
the  same  thing  on  mor< 
than  one  occasion  be 
fore  the  final  advanc* 
to  South  Mountain  anc 
Antietam  took  place. 

I  should  here  state 
that  the  only  publishe( 
order  ever  issued  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of 
my  command  after  m) 
interview  with  the  President  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d,  was  the  following: 


3ATTLE    OF    ANTIETAM. 


"  War  Department. 

"  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington 
September  2,  1862. 

"  Major-General  McClellan  will  have  command  of 
the  fortifications  of  Washington  and  of  all  the  troops 
for  the  defense  of  the  capital." 

"  By  order  of  Major-General  Halleck. 

"E.  I).  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

"  The  two  horsemen  passed  on  to  where  the  column  of  troops 
was  lying,  standing,  or  sitting,  as  pleased  each  individual,  am' 
were  lost  in  the  shadowy  gloom.  But  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,! 
however,  when  Captain  John  D.  Wilkins,  of  the  Third  Infantry 
(now  Colonel  of  the  Fifth),  came  running  towards  Colonel  Bu- 
chanan, crying  out : 

j'  '  <  olmiel  !  Colonel !  General  McClellan  is  here !  ' 
"'Ihe  enlisted  men  caught  the  sound!  Whoever  was  awake 
aroused  his  neighbor.  Eyes  were  rubbed,  and  those  tired  fellows, 
as  the-  news  passed  down  the  column,  jumped  to  their  feet,  and' 
sent  up  such  a  hurrah  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  never 
heard  before.  Shout  upon  shout  went  out  into  the  stillness  of  the 
night;  and,  as  it  was  taken  up  along  the  road  and  repeated  hv 
"  gimi-nt,  brigade,  division,  and  corps,  we  could  hear  the  roar  J^J 
ing  away  in  the  distance.  The  effect  of  this  mail's  presence  urxw 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac—  in  sunshine  or  rain,  in  darkness  or  II 
daylight,  in  victory  or  defeat  —  was  ever  electrical,  and  too  won 
derful  to  make  it  worth  while  attempting  to  give  a  reason 
for  it."—  Editor, 
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A  few  days  after  this  and  before  I  went  to 
he  front,  Secretary  Seward  came  to  my  quar- 
srs  one  evening  and  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
pndition  of  affairs  at  Harper's  Ferry,  remark - 
ig  that  he  was  not  at  ease  on  the  subject, 
larper's  Ferry  was  not  at  that  time  in  any 
ense  under  my  control,  but  I  told  Mr.  Sew- 
rd  that  I  regarded  the  arrangements  there 
s  exceedingly  dangerous ;  that  in  my  opin- 
m  the  proper  course  was  to  abandon  the 
osition  and  unite  the  garrison  (ten  thousand 
len  about)  to  the  main  army  of  operations, 
)r  the  reason  that  its  presence  at  Harper's 
erry  would  not  hinder  the  enemy  from  cross- 
lg  the  Potomac ;  that  if  we  were  unsuccess- 
ll  in  the  approaching  battle,  Harper's  Ferry 
rould  be  of  no  use  to  us  and  its  garrison 
ecessarily  lost ;  that  if  we  were  successful  we 
ould  immediately  recover  the  post  without 
ny  difficulty,  while  the  addition  of  ten  thou- 
md  men  to  the  active  army  would  be  an  im- 
ortant  factor  in  insuring  success.  I  added 
lat  if  it  were  determined  to  hold  the  position 
le  existing  arrangements  were  all  wrong,  as 
would  be  easy  for  the  enemy  to  surround 
rid  capture  the  garrison,  and  that  the  garri- 
>n  ought,  at  least,  to  be  withdrawn  to  the 
[aryland  Heights  where  they  could  resist 
:tack  until  relieved. 

The  secretary  was  much  impressed  by  what 
said,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Gen- 
•al  Halleck  and  repeat  my  statement  to  him. 
acquiesced  and  we  went  together  to  General 
ialleck's  quarters,  where  we  found  that  he  had 
tired  for  the  night.  But  he  received  us  in 
s  bedroom,  when,  after  a  preliminary  ex- 
anation  by  the  secretary  as  to  the  interview 
iing  at  his  request,  I  said  to  Halleck  precisely 
hat  I  had  stated  to  Mr.  Seward. 
Halleck  received  my  statement  with  ill- 
>ncealed  contempt  —  said  that  everything 
as  all  right  as  it  was  ;  that  my  views  were 
itirely  erroneous,  etc.,  and  soon  bowed  us 
it,  leaving  matters  at  Harper's  Ferry  precisely 
I  they  were. 

(On  the  7th  of  September,  in  addition  to  the 
iree  corps  already  mentioned  (the  Second, 
inth,  and  Twelfth),  the  First  and  Sixth  Corps, 
kes's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and 
)uch's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  were 
;o  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river ;  the 
rst  and  Ninth  Corps  at  Leesboro ;  the  Sec- 
d  and  Twelfth  in  front  of  Rockville ;  the 
cth  Corps  at  Rockville  ;   Couch's  division 

Offut's  Cross  Roads;  Sykes's  division  at 
mallytown. 

As  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  army 
I  advance,  and  I  had  received  no  orders  to 
;e  command  of  it,  but  had  been  expressly 
id  that  the  assignment  of  a  commander  had 
t  been  decided,  I  determined  to  solve  the 
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question  for  myself,  and  when  I  moved  out 
from  Washington  with  my  staff  and  personal 
escort  I  left  my  card,  with  P.  P.  C.  written 
upon  it,  at  the  White  House,  War  Office,  and 
Secretary  Seward's  house,  and  went  on  my 
way. 

I  was  afterwards  accused  of  assuming  com- 
mand without  authority,  for  nefarious  pur- 
poses, and  in  fact,  fought  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam  with  a  halter  around 
my  neck,  for  if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  defeated  and  I  had  survived  I  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  tried  for  assuming  au- 
thority without  orders  and,  in  the  state  of 
feeling  which  so  unjustly  condemned  the  in- 
nocent and  most  meritorious  General  F.  J. 
Porter,  I  would  probably  have  been  con- 
demned to  death.  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
risk  I  ran,  but  the  path  of  duty  was  clear  and 
I  tried  to  follow  it.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Lee's  army  should  be  met,  and  in 
the  state  of  affairs  I  have  briefly  described, 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  on  my  part  as  to 
doing  it  promptly.  Very  few  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  doubted  the  favorable  result  of 
the  next  collision  with  the  Confederate  army, 
but  in  other  quarters  not  a  little  doubt  pre- 
vailed, and  the  desire  for  very  rapid  move- 
ments, so  loudly  expressed  after  the  result 
was  gained,  did  not  make  itself  heard  during 
the  movements  preceding  the  battles ;  quite 
the  contrary  was  the  case,  as  I  was  more  than 
once  cautioned  that  I  was  moving  too  rashly 
and  exposing  the  capital  to  an  attack  from 
the  Virginia  side. 

As  is  well  known,  the  result  of  General 
Pope's  operations  had  not  been  favorable,  and 
when  I  finally  resumed  command  of  the 
troops  in  and  around  Washington  they  were 
weary,  disheartened,  their  organization  im- 
paired, their  clothing,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies in  a  pitiable  condition. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  depleted  by  its  desperate  fight- 
ing and  severe  marches  in  the  unhealthy  re- 
gions of  the  Chickahominy  and  afterwards, 
during  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign;  its 
trains,  administration  services  and  supplies 
were  disorganized  or  lacking  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  and  manner  of  its  removal 
from  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  operations  during  the  second  Bull 
Run  campaign.  In  the  departure  from  the 
Peninsula,  trains,  supplies,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery were  often  necessarily  left  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe and  Yorktown  for  lack  of  vessels,  as  the 
important  point  was  to  move  the  infantry  di- 
visions as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  support 
of  General  Pope.  The  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  were  also  exhausted  and  weak- 
ened, and  their  trains  and  supplies  disorgan- 
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ized  and  deficient  by  the  movements  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged. 

Had  General  Lee  remained  in  front  of 
Washington  it  would  have  been  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  hold  our  own  army  quiet  until  its 
pressing  wants  were  fully  supplied,  its  organi- 
zation restored  and  its  ranks  filled  with  re- 
cruits—  in  brief,  prepared  for  a  campaign. 
But  as  the  enemy  maintained  the  offensive 
and  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  to  threaten 
or  invade  Pennsylvania,  it  became  necessary 
to  meet  him  at  any  cost  notwithstanding  the 
condition  of  the  troops ;  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
invasion,  save  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
and  throw  him  back  across  the  Potomac. 
Nothing  but  sheer  necessity  justified  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam  in  its  then  condition ; 
and  it  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  brave 
men  who  composed  it  that  under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances  they  gained  those  victo- 
ries ;  for  the  work  of  supply  and  reorganiza- 
tion was  continued  as  best  we  might  while  on 
the  march,  and  after  the  close  of  the  battles 
so  much  remained  to  be  done  to  place  the 
army  in  condition  for  a  campaign,  that  the 
delay  which  ensued  was  absolutely  unavoida- 
ble, and  the  army  could  not  have  entered 
upon  a  new  campaign  one  day  earlier  than  it 
did.  It  must  then  constantly  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  advancing  from 
Washington  was  simply  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  moment  by  frustrating  Lee's  inva- 
sion of  the  Northern  States,  and  when  that 
was  accomplished,  to  push  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  the  work  of  reorganization  and  sup- 
ply so  that  a  new  campaign  might  be  prompt- 
ly inaugurated  with  the  army  in  condition  to 
prosecute  it  to  a  successful  termination  with- 
out intermission. 

The  advance  from  Washington  was  covered 
by  the  cavalry,  under  General  Pleasonton, 
pushed  as  far  to  the  front  as  possible,  and 
soon  in  constant  contact  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  with  whom  several  well  conducted  and 
successful  affairs  occurred. 

Partly  in  order  to  move  men  freely  and 
rapidly,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  as  to  the  exact  position 
and  intention  of  Lee's  army,  the  troops  ad- 


vanced by  three  main  roads :  That  near  th 
Potomac   by   Offut's   Cross  Roads    and  th 
mouth  of  the  Seneca;  that  by  Rockville  t 
Frederick,  and  that  by  Brookville  and  Urban 
to  New  Market.  We  were  then  in  condition  d 
act    according   to   the    development   of   th 
enemy's  plans  and  to  concentrate  rapidly  ii 
any  position.   If  Lee  threatened  our  left  flan] 
by  moving  down  the  river  road  or  by  cross 
ing  the  Potomac  at  any  of  the    forks  frori 
Coon's    Ferry  upward,   there   were    enougi 
troops  on  the  river  road  to  hold  him  in  chec 
until  the  rest  of  the  army  could  move  over  t 
support  them ;  if  Lee  took  up  a  position  be 
hind  the  Seneca    near  Frederick  the  whoM 
army  could  be  rapidly  concentrated  in  thai 
direction  to  attack  him  in  force ;  if  he  moved 
upon  Baltimore  the  entire  army  could  rapidl] 
be  thrown  in  his  rear  and  his  retreat  cut  oft] 
if  he  moved  by  Gettysburg  or  Chambersburj 
upon  York  or  Carlisle   we  were  equally  ii 
position  to  throw  ourselves  in  his  rear. 

The  first  thing  was  to  gain  accurate  infoij 
mation  as  to  Lee's  movements,  and  mean 
while  to  push  the  work  of  supply  and  reoi 
ganization  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

General  Lee  and  I  knew  each  other  wej 
in  the  days  before  the  war.  We  had  serve] 
together  in  Mexico  and  commanded  againa 
each  other  in  the  Peninsula.  I  had  til 
highest  respect  for  his  ability  as  a  cord 
mander,  and  knew  that  he  was  not  a  genera 
to  be  trifled  with  or  carelessly  afforded  ai 
opportunity  of  striking  a  fatal  blow.  Each  I 
us  naturally  regarded  his  own  army  as  thj 
better,  but  each  entertained  the  highest  resped 
for  the  endurance,  courage,  and  fighting  qual 
ities  of  the  opposing  army ;  and  this  feeling  ex 
tended  to  the  officers  and  men.  It  was  pei 
fectly  natural  under  these  circumstances  tha! 
both  of  us  should  exercise  a  certain  amoun 
of  caution ;  I  in  my  endeavors  to  ascertaij 
Lee's  strength,  position,  and  intentions  before! 
struck  the  final  blow ;  he  to  abstain  from  anj 
extended  movements  of  invasion,  and  to  holj 
his  army  well  in  hand  until  he  could  be  satu 
fied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Army  of  th 
Potomac  after  its  second  Bull  Run  campaigli 
and  as  to  the  intentions  of  its  commander.    .   J 
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A    DISORGANIZED    PRIVATE. 
(FROM    A    PHOTO.) 


WO    days    after 
our  second  defeat 
at  Bull  Run,  while 
yet  the  roads  were 
crowded        with 
stragglers,      and 
despondency 
overshadowed 
all,       McClellan 
reassumed    com- 
mand of  the  army. 
It  was  the  morn- 
ing of  September 
2d,  1862,  and  re- 
organization  be- 
gan at  once.  The 
demoralizing   in- 
fluences of  a  bat- 
:,  whether  it  is  a  defeat  or  a  victory,  are  always 
:ry  great ;  but  there  is  no  disorganization  of 
e  machine  known  as  a  brigade,  regiment, 
company,  except  in  case  of  utter  rout,  when 
e  army  becomes  a  mob.    As  soon  as  a  va- 
,ncy  occurs  in  battle  the  officer  next  in  rank, 
ithout  assignment  or  orders,  fills  the  place, 
n  officer,  perhaps,  finds  fighting  does  not 
jree  with  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  re- 
gns,  or  is  taken  sick  and  puts  himself  under 
e  care  of  some  sympathetic  surgeon ;  or  the 
^moralized  private,  during  the  fight,  throws 
vay  his  knapsack  and  fighting  equipments 
order  to  increase  his  speed  for  the  rear, 
he  sick  and  foot-sore  straggle,  the  cowards 
:ulk,  and  a  more  vicious  class  willfully  desert, 
hose  who  have  by  casualty  of  battle  been 
^prived  of  gun,  or  knapsack,  or  haversack, 
:  canteen,  or  tin  cup,  have  to  be  re-supplied, 
private,  perchance,   sees   where   a   bullet 
as  entered  his  neatly  rolled  blanket,  which 
hen  opened  out  is  found  better  adapted  for 
sntilation  than  bedding.    The  whole  military 
lachine   must   be   lubricated   with    general, 
fecial,    necessary    and    unnecessary,    orna- 
lental  and  practical  orders,  and  bound  to- 
ether,  more  or  less,  with  red  tape.    Incapable 
fficers  who  have  been  promoted  by  the  acci- 
ent  of  battle   are  restored  to  their  former 
ositions,   and    competent    ones    advanced. 


Companies  are  filled  up  with  recruits.  Some- 
times two  or  more  companies,  thinned  by  the 
casualties  of  battle,  are  merged  into  one. 

In  no  direction  was  the  ability  of  McClellan 
so  conspicuous  as  in  organizing.  Even  before 
the  soldiers  knew  he  was  again  in  command, 
they  began  to  detect  a  new  influence  around 
them.  In ordertobringthetroopsupon ground 
with  which  they  were  already  familiar,  they 
were  as  far  as  practicable  ordered  to  the  camp- 
ing-grounds occupied  by  each  corps  before  the 
movement  to  the  Peninsula.  In  a  few  days  the 
morale  of  the  army  underwent  an  astonishing 
change  for  the  better. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  with  shoes  worn 
out,  clothing  in   rags,  and  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  for  effective  duty,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  again  left  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
while  the  work  of  reorganization  went  on  as 
it  marched  into  Maryland  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Lee  had  transferred  the  theater  of  opera- 
tions from  the  front  of  Richmond  to  the  front 
of  Washington.    The   harvest   of  the   fertile 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  together  with  stores  and  munitions  of 
war  of  great  value  to  the  impoverished  Con- 
federacy.   To  secure,  as  he  thought,  the  full 
benefit  of  his  victory,  he  crossed  the  Potomac 
into  Maryland.   By  this  movement  he  hoped  to 
arouse  a  deep  sentiment  against  the  war  at  the 
North  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  our  own  hearth- 
stones ;    to  enable  the  secession  element  in 
Maryland  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
recruit  his  army;  and  so  to  manoeuvre  as  to 
seize  Baltimore  or  Washington.    It  was  a  bold 
undertaking,  and  his  army  was  poorly  equipped 
for  the  task.    At  no  time  had  it  been  so  desti- 
tute and  ragged,  and  so  little  calculated  to  im- 
press the  imagination  of  "  My  Maryland"  with 
the  fact  that  the  despot's  foot  was  on  her  soil. 
The  western  counties  of  Maryland  were  loyal 
or  lukewarm  in  their  rebel  sympathies,  and 
the   result    showed   they   hardly    aspired   to 
become  as  miserable  as  the  hungry,  tattered 
horde  let  loose  among  them.    Yet  at  no  time 
in  its  previous  history  was  the  Confederate 
army  so   worthy  of  admiration,  and   of  the 
name  of  Chivalry.    They  were  heroes  in  rags !  * 


*  Lieutenant  Robert  Healy,  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Vir- 
inia,  in  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps,  tells  the  following 
icident  of  the  march  into  Maryland.  The  day  be- 
»re  the  corps  waded  the  Potomac  at  White's  Ford, 
ley  marched  through  Leesburg,  where  an  old  lady 
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with  upraised  hands,  and  tears  in  her  eyes  exclaimed  : 
"  The  Lord  bless  your  dirty,  ragged  souls  !  "  Lieu- 
tenant Healy  adds  :  "  Don't  think  we  were  any  diftier 
than  the  rest,  but  it  was  our  luck  to  get  the  blessing." 
—  Editor. 
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McClellan.  in  taking  command,  had  to  con- 
front both  the  enemy  and  Halleck.    The  lat- 
ter was  constantly  telegraphing  his  doubts, 
and  tears,    and   advice.    September  9th    he 
telegraphed  that  he  feared  the  enemy's  object 
was  to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces  and 
then  attack  from  the  Virginia  side.    As  late 
as   the    13th,    he    telegraphed :    "  Until  you 
know  more  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south 
of  the  Potomac,  you  are  wrong  in  thus  uncover- 
ing the  capital."    On  the  14th,  «  I  fear  you 
are  exposing  your  left  and  rear."    As  late  as 
the     16th,    he  wrote:     "I    think    you  will 
find  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in  vour 
front  has  crossed  the  river." 

On  September  10th,  McClellan  wrote    to 
Halleck   asking  that  the  ten  thousand  men 
garrisoning   Harper's   Ferry   be   ordered   to 
join  him  by  the  most  practicable  route     Be- 
fore he  left  Washington  he  had  advised  that 
the  garrison  be  withdrawn  bv  way  of  Hagers- 
town  to  aid  in  covering  the  Cumberland  val- 
ley ;  or  cross  the  river  to  Maryland  Heights 
the  military  key  to  the  position.   Halleck  chose 
to  consider  the  possession  of  the  town  as  of 
the  first  importance,  and  the  whole  campaign 
pivots   around    this   fact,  which   resulted,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  capture  of 
the   garrison.    But   it  also   had  another  far- 
reaching   result   not   intended,  for   Harper's 
Ferry  was  the  point  whereon  Lee  miscalcu- 
lated and  miscarried  in  his  plans.   He  did  not 
propose  to  make  any  direct  movement  against 
H  ashmgton  or  Baltimore,  but  first  establish- 
ing his  communications  with  Richmond  by 
way    of    the    Shenandoah   Valley,    and    by 
menacing    Pennsylvania,    he    expected   that 
McClellan  would  uncover  Washington,  and 
be  led  from  his  base  of  supplies.    Then  if  he 
could  defeat  McClellan  he  might  seize  Balti- 
more  or  Washington,  or  both.    Imagine  his 
surprise  after  he    had  crossed  the  Potomac 
above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  rendered  the  place 
useless,  to  find  it  still  occupied.    The  Federal 
advance  had  been  up  to  this  time  so  timid 
that  Lee  believed  he  could  capture  the  garri- 
son and  again  concentrate  his  columns  before 
being  called  upon  to  give  battle.    He  forth- 
with   ordered  Jackson  to  move  by  way   of 
Wilhamsport  across    the    Potomac,  advance 
upon  Martinsburg  and  then  descend  to  Har- 
per s  Ferry  and  attack  from  the  rear,  while 
McLaws  should  capture  Maryland  Heights 
and  a  force,  under  Walker,  crossing  below,' 
should  seize  the  heights  of  Loudon     Before 
the  plan  succeeded  McClellan  had  arrived  at 
Frederick,  and  on  the  13th,  there  fell  into  his 
navels  a  copy  of  Lee's  official  order,  fully  dis- 
closing this  movement  in  all  its  details     Here 
was  an  opportunity  seldom  presented  to  a  gen- 
eral, of  throwing  his  forces  between  the  now 


divided  army  of  his  antagonist,  and  destro 
him  in  detail.  McClellan  ordered  a  mover 
towards  Maryland  Heights,  but  not  r 
enough  to  effect  his  purpose.  Ontheicth  T 
son  havingsurrounded  Harper's  Ferry  one 
with  artillery.  In  an  hour  Colonel  Dixo 
Miles,  who  was  m  command,  was  killed 
Union  guns  were  silenced,  and  the  post  wit 
twelve  thousand  men  (including  two  thous 
under  General  Julius  White,  who  had  retre; 
from  Martinsburg),  and  seventy-three  piece 
artillery,  surrendered  at  eight  o'clock  in 
morning.  Leaving  General  A.  P  Hill  to 
ceive  the  surrender,  and  losing  not  a  mom, 
btonewall  Jackson,  on  the  night  of  the  1 1 
marched  his  men  seventeen  miles,  and  on' 
morning  of  the  16th  had  united  his  force  v 
Lee  at  Sharpsburg. 

Behold  the  contrast  between  the  swift  ene 
of  the  Confederates,  and  the  leisurely  ma 
of  the  Union  force  in  this  great  emergen* 
McClellan,  to  whom  the  plans  of  the  G 
federates  had  been  revealed  by  Lee's  captus 
order,  was  by  this  knowledge  master  of  1 
situation.  Resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
advantage,  he  decided  to  move  his  left  throu 
Crampton's  Gap  and  debouch  into  Pleas; 
Valley  in  rear  and  within  five  miles  of  Ma 
land  Heights;  also  with  a  large  force  to  se 
1 urner  s  Gap,  six  miles  further  north,  befc 
the  enemy  could  concentrate  for  its  defen* 

At  6:20  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i?th 
directed  Franklin  to  march  at  daybreak  up, 
Crampton's  Gap,  and  closed  by  saying  •    <■ 
ask  of  you,  at  this  important  moment,  all  yo 
intellect  and  the  utmost  activity  that  a  gener 
can  exercise."    With  such  an  immense  stal 
upon  the  boards,  we  wonder  he  did  not  cor 
mand  Franklin  to  move  that  night,  immec 
ately  on  receiving  the  order.    The  distan< 
trom  jbranklm  s  position  near  Jefferson  to  tr 
top  of  Crampton's  Gap  was  but  twelve  mile 
1  he  roads  were  in  good  condition,  the  we; 
ther  was  fine,  and  we  now  know  that  had  h 
marched  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  durin 
the   night,   he   could   have   debouched  int 
1  leasant  Valley,  in  rear  of  the  Confederate 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  on  the  morning  o 
the  x4th.    McLaws,  while  directing  the  gun 
from  Maryland  Heights  upon  the  defenders  o 
Harper  s  Ferry,  learned  of  Franklin's  advance 
and  at  once  sent  back   Howell  Cobb,  witl 
instructions  to  hold  the  pass  to  the  last  man 
Upon  Prankhn's  arrival  at  the  foot  of  th< 
mountain  at  Burkittsville,at  noon  of  the  14th ; 
he  found   the  enemy  posted  behind  a  stont 
wall,  while  the  artillery  were  on  the  road  wel '' 
UD  on  the  heights.    About  3  p.  m.,  Bartlett\< 
brigade,  supported  by  the  brigades  of  New- 
ton   and    Torbert,  all  of  Slocum's  division, 
advanced    upon    the   enemy,   and   a   severe 
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During  the  war  Major-General  Pope  wore  a  full  beard.    This  portrait  is  from  .  somewhat  recent  photograph  -Eor 


ontest  ensued.  The  enemy,  overpowered, 
:11  back  up  the  hill,  firing  upon  our  men  from 
ehind  rocks  and  the  natural  defensive  posi- 
ons  presented  by  the  ground,  until  they 
cached  their  artillery,  where  they  made  a 
lore  decided  stand.  Their  riflemen  took  ad- 
antage  of  every  possible  cover  of  ledge  and 
:>ck  and  tree.  'When  Slocum's  division  had 
ecome  actively  engaged  Brooks's  and  Irwin's 
rigades,  of  Smith's  division,  were  sent  for- 
ward and  bore  a  part  in  the  final  struggle. 
lancock's  brigade  was  held  in  reserve.  After 
sharp  action  of  three  hours  the  crest  was 
Vol.  XXXII.— 16. 


carried,— four  hundred  prisoners,  seven  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms,  one  piece  of  artillery,  and 
three  colors  were  the  prizes  of  the  Union  arm)  . 
Our  loss  was  113  killed,  41s  wounded,  and  2 
missing. 

A  Vermont  soldier  told  me  that  during  this 
up-hill  fight,  while  climbing  over  a  ledge,  he 
slipped  and  fell  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  be 
tween  two  rocks.  Rapid  as  had  been  his 
tumble,  upon  his  arrival  he  found  himselt  pre- 
ceded l>v  a  Confederate  soldier.  For  an  instant 
they  glared  angrily  at  each  other,  when  the 
«reb"  burst  out  laughing,  saying:    "We're 
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both  in  a  fix.  You  can't  gobble  me,  and  1 
can't  gobble  you,  till  we  know  which  is  going 
to  lick.  Let's  wait  till  the  shooting  is  over, 
and  it"  your  side  wins  I'm  your  prisoner,  and  if 
we  win  you're  my  prisoner!  "  The  bargain  was 
made.  "  But,"  said  my  informant,  "  didn't  that 
reb  feel  cheap  when  he  found  I'd  won  him  !  " 
That  night  the  advance  of  Franklin's  corps 
rested  on  their  arms  within  three  and  a  half 
miles  ot  McLaws  on  Maryland  Heights. 
During  the  night  Couch  joined  him,  and  had 
he  attacked  McLaws  early  in  the  morning 
(September  1 5th),  it  is  possible  that  the  garrison 
at  Harper's  Ferry  would  have  been  saved. 
An  hour  after  midnight  of  that  morning  Mc- 
Clellan  had  sent  orders  for  Franklin  to  occupy 
the  road  from  Rohrersville  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  hold  it  against  an  attack  from  Boonsboro', 
or  in  other  words  from  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
and  to  destroy  such  force  as  he  found  in 
Pleasant  Valley.  "  You  will  then  proceed," 
ordered  McClellan,  "to  Boonsboro',  .  .  .  and 
join  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  that  place. 
Should  you  find,  however,  that  the  enemy 
have  retreated  from  Boonsboro'  towards 
Sharpsburg  you  will  endeavor  to  fall  upon  him 
and  cut  off  his  retreat."  But  from  one  cause 
and  another  the  plans  for  an  overwhelming 
defeat  miscarried. 

Our  corps  (Sumner's)  was  following  Reno's 
and  Hooker's  in  the  advance  upon  Turner's 
Gap,  five  miles  north  of  the  fight  described 
above,  but  I  individually  did  not  get  up  in  time 
to  see  the  last  blows  struck.  Until  our  arrival 
a:  Frederick,  and  even  later,  I  was  a  straggler.* 
The  circumstance  which  caused  me  to  become 
a  demoralized  unit  of  the  army  may  be  cred- 
itable or  otherwise,  but  I  will  tell  it.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Chantilly  (September  1), 
I,  with  Wad  Rider,  and  "Joe,"  the  recruit, 
had  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  a  neighboring 
wood  to  engage  in  a  war  of  extermination 
against  an  invader  of  the  Union  blue.  I  had 
partly  resume.d  my  clothing  but  not  my  shoes. 
Joe  had  entirely  re-dressed,  but  Wad  Rider 
was  still  on  undress  parade.  Suddenly  Joe, 
whose  quickness  of  sight  and  hearing  were 
remarkable,  shouted,  "  Rebs!  Rebs!  "  Down 
a  cross-road  on  our  left  came  a  squad  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.    I    ran   barefoot,   with    my 


cartridge-box  and  belt  over  one  shoulder,  my 
musket  in  one  hand,  and  my  other  hand  hold- 
ing my  garments  together.  As  I  ran  I  heard 
a  musket-shot,  and  turned  to  view  the  situa- 
tion. Wad  Rider,  dressed  in  nothing  but  his 
cuticle  and  equipments,  had  killed  the  leading 
cavalryman  in  the  pursuit,  and  shouting  like 
mad  for  reinforcements,  was  retreating  in 
light  marching  order  upon  the  camp.  I  dashed 
through  a  stump  lot,  with  Joe  on  my  flank 
and  Wad  in  the  rear,  still  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  calling  upon  us  to  surrender. 
The  noise  brought  the  boys  swarming  from 
the  camp,  and  when  I  regained  my  feet,  after 
a  collision  with  the  root  ol  a  stump,  the  rebels 
were  making  for  the  woods.  Under  a  strong 
escort  of  comrades  we  returned  to  reclaim 
Wad's  uniform  and  my  shoes,  but  the  enemy 
had  gobbled  them.  Wad  stripped  the  dead 
cavalryman,  and  assumed  his  clothing  without 
saying  so  much  as  "  poor  fellow,"  and  looked 
grotesque  enough  in  his  gray  suit.  "  First 
thing  you'll  hear  of,"  said  Wad,  "  some  blank 
fool  will  be  shooting  me  for  a  reb  !  " 

As  the  result  of  my  fall  I  had  the  sorest  foot 
in  camp.  I  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  hos- 
pital—  a  place  I  never  had  a  liking  for — but 
I  preferred  to  limp  along  in  rear  of  the  army 
like  a  true  straggler.  I  messed  with  darky 
teamsters,  or  with  anybody  who  had  eatables, 
and  would  receive  me  into  good-fellowship. 
In  some  of  the  Maryland  houses  they  were 
nursing  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  Union  army, 
and  many  farmers  gave  to  the  hungry  soldiers 
most  of  the  food  upon  their  farms.  Near  Mid- 
dletown  a  woman  gave  me  a  pair  of  shoes, 
which  I  was  not  then  able  to  wear ;  while  at 
another  place  an  old  lady,  after  caring  for  my 
unheroic  wound,  presented  me  with  a  pair  of 
stockings  which  she  had  knit  for  her  own  son, 
who  was  in  the  Union  army.  Maryland  was 
the  first  place  since  I  had  come  to  the  front 
where  we  were  greeted  with  smiles  from  chil- 
dren and  women.  At  a  pleasant  farm-house, 
near  Damascus,  where  flowers  grew  in  the  gar- 
den, and  vines  climbed  around  the  capacious 
veranda,  a  little  girl  peeped  over  the  gate  and 
said  good-morning.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
afraid  of  so  many  passing  soldiers,  and  she  re- 
plied :  "  No,  my  father  is  a  soldier  in  the  army 


*  During  the  Maryland  campaign  the  Confederates 
as  well  as  the  Federals  were  greatly  weakened  by 
-'raggling.  General  Lee  advocated  severe  measures ; 
yet  in  the  face  of  remarkable  discipline  his  ranks  were 
thinned  by  Straggling-  On  October  7,  twenty  days 
after  the  battle  oTAntietam,  General  Ilalleck,  in  a  let- 
ter to  General  McClellan,  said  :  "Straggling  is  the  great 
cur-.e  of  the  army,  and  must  be  checked  by  severe 
measure-.  ...  I  think,  myself,  that  shooting  them 
while  in  the  act  of  straggling  from  their  commands,  is 
the  only  effective  remedy  that  can  be  applied.  If  you 
apply  the  remedy  you  will   be  sustained   here.    .    .    . 


The  country  is  becoming  very  impatient  at  the  want 
of  activity  of  your  army,  and  we  must  push  it  on.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  decided  want  of  legs  in  our  troops.  .  .  . 
The  real  difficulty  is  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercisedin 
marching  ;  they  lie  still  in  camp  too  long.  After  a  hard 
march  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest.  Lying  still  be- 
yond that  time  does  not  rest  the  men.  If  we  compare 
the  average  distances  marched  per  month  by  our  troops 
for  the  last  year,  with  that  of  the  rebels,  or  with  Euro- 
pean armies  in  the  field,  we  will  see  why  our  troops 
march  no  better.  They  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  to 
make  them   good  and  efficient  soldiers." — EDITOR. 


tr-ipp 


(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BV    GURNEY    &    SON,    TAKEN     IN     WAR    TIME,    OR     SOON    AFTER.) 


MCCLELLAN  AT  THE  HEAD   OE  THE   GRAND  ARMY. 


too,"  and  then  timidly,  as  if  afraid  to  dazzle  me 
with  his  exalted  rank,  said,  ''He's  a  corporal ! 
Do  you  know  him  ?  "  Of  course  we  met  with 
some  decided  contrasts  smacking  of  disloyalty. 

I  picked  up  temporary  acquaintances  of  all 
kinds,  but  during  my  third  day's  ramble  I 
chummed  with  an  artilleryman,  who  had  lost 
his  voice.  Near  Damascus,  we  called  at  a 
pleasantly  situated  house,  belonging  to  an  old 
man  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  very  non-committal  in  his  sentiments. 
His  wife  was  a  lady-like  old  woman,  and  her 
two  daughters  had  evidently  seen  good  soci- 
ety. We  propounded  the  usual  conundrum 
about  something  to  eat,  and  exhibited  money 
to  show  that  we  intended  to  pay. 

The  young  women,  when  speaking  of  the 
Confederates,  spoke  of  them  as  "  our  army," 
and  it  leaked  out  that  they  had  one  brother 
therein,  and  another  in  the  paymaster's  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  After  supper,  we  were 
invited  into  the  reception-room,  where  there 
was  a  piano.  I  asked  for  a  song.  One  of  the 
young  women  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and 
played  "  My  Maryland  "  and  "  Dixie,"  and 
then  wheeled  as  if  to  say  :  "  How  do  you  like 
that  ?  "  My  chum  hoarsely  whispered  a  re- 
quest for  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
she  obligingly  complied,  and  then  said  in  a 
semi-saucy  manner  :  "  Is  there  anything  else?" 
My  friend  mentioned  a  piece  from  Beethoven. 
"  I  never  heard  of  it  before,"  said  she;  "  per- 
haps if  you  should  whistle  it  I  would  recog- 
nize it."  But  my  friend's  whistle  was  in  as 
bad  tune  as  his    voice.    "  Perhaps   you    will 


play  it  yourself!"  said  the  black-eyed  miss,  for 
an  extinguisher!  To  my  astonishment,  no  less, 
seemingly,  than  theirs,  the  rusty -looking  artil- 
leryman seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  under 
his  hands  the  instrument  was  transformed.  He 
played  piece  after  piece  and  finally  improvised 
a  midnight  march  in  which  a  band  of  music 
was  heard,  receding  farther  and  farther  until 
the  whole  died  away  in  the  distance.  Our  part- 
ting  was  more  cordial  than  our  reception. 

Two  or  three  miles  south  of  Frederick,  my 
chum  was  peppered  with  pigeon-shot  while 
gathering  our  supper  in  a  farmer's  sweet- 
potato  patch  and  in  the  morning  refused  to 
march,  so  I  pushed  on  without  him.  I  joined 
a  party  who  were  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  for 
the  army.  The  guard  hung  their  haversacks 
on  the  horns,  and  packed  their  knapsacks  and 
muskets  on  the  backs  of  the  oxen  and  cows. 
It  was  in  this  company  that  I  arrived  at 
Frederick  and  wandered  into  the  hospital,  a 
church,  where  there  were  about  two  hundred 
sick  inmates.  Feeling  lonesome,  I  pushed  on 
after  my  regiment.  A  battle  was  imminent, 
and  many  stragglers  were  hurrying  forward  to 
be  in  the  fight.  It  was  about  noon  of  the  14th 
when  I  caught  up  with  my  company,  and  fell 
in  line,  hobbling  along  towards  Turner's  Gap, 
where  heavy  firing  could  be  heard.  At  ten  in 
the  evening  we  relieved  the  force  holding  the 
main  road  of  the  Gap.  During  the  night  we 
could  distinctly  hear  the  rumble  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  at  early  dawn  found  they  had  fled, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  to  our  care. 

Warren  Lee  Goss. 


RUSH  S     I.  .     '  i    • 
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FIGHTING    FOR    TIME,    AT    TURNER'S    AND    FOX'S    GAPS. 


THEconflict  of  the  14th  of  September,  1862, 
is  called  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  at 
the  North,  and  the  battle  of  Boonsboro'  at 
the  South.  So  many  battle-fields  of  the  Civil 
War  bear  double  names  that  we  cannot 
believe  the  duplication  has  been  accidental. 
It  is  the  unusual  which  impresses.  The  troops 
of  the  North  came  mainly  from  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  were,  therefore,  impressed  by 
some  natural  object  near  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict and  named  the  battle  from  it.  The 
soldiers  from  the  South  were  chiefly  from  the 
country  and  were,  therefore,  impressed  by 
some  artificial  object  near  the  field  of  action. 
In  one  section  the  naming  has  been  after  the 
handiwork  of  God ;  in  the  other  section  it  has 
been  after  the  handiwork  of  man.  Thus,  the 
first  passage  of  arms  is  called  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  at  the  North, —  the  name  of  a  little 
stream.  At  the  South  it  takes  the  name  of 
Manassas,  from  a  railroad  station.  The  sec- 
ond battle  on  the  same  ground  is  called  the 
Second  Bull  Run  by  the  North,  and  the  Sec- 
ond Manassas  by  the  South.  Stone's  defeat 
is  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  with  the  Federals, 
and  the  battle  of  Leesburg  with  the  Confed- 
erates. The  battle  called  by  General  Grant, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  a  natural  object,  was 
named  Shiloh,  after  a  church,  by  his  antago- 
nist. Rosecrans  called  his  first  great  fight 
with  Bragg,  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  while 
Bragg  named  it  after  Murfreesboro',  a  village. 
So  McClellan's  battle  of  the  Chickahominy, 
a  little  river,  was  with  Lee  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  a  tavern.  The  Federals  speak  of  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  of  the  Ozark  range  of 
mountains,  and  the  Confederates  call  it  after 
Elk  Horn,  a  country  inn.  The  Union  sol- 
diers called  the  bloody  battle  three  days  after 
Vol.  XXXII.— 17. 


South  Mountain  from  the  little  stream,  Antie- 
tam,  and  the  Southern  troops  named  it  after 
the  village  of  Sharpsburg.  Many  instances 
might  be  given  of  this  double  naming  by  the 
opposing  forces.  According  to  the  same  law 
of  the  unusual,  the  war  songs  of  a  people  have 
always  been  written  by  non-combatants.  The 
bards  who  followed  the  banners  of  the  feudal 
lords,  sang  of  their  exploits,  and  stimulated 
them  and  their  retainers  to  deeds  of  high  em- 
prise wore  no  armor  and  carried  no  swords. 
So,  too,  the  impassioned  orators,  who  roused 
our  ancestors  in  1776  with  the  thrilling  cry, 
"  Liberty  or  Death,"  never  once  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  a  death  by  lead  or  steel, 
by  musket-ball  or  bayonet  stab.  The  noisy 
speakers  of  1861,  who  fired  the  Northern 
heart  and  who  fired  the  Southern  heart,  never 
did  any  other  kind  of 'firing.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  them  frankly  admitted  that  he  pre- 
ferred a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  death. 

The  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  one  of 
extraordinary  illusions  and  delusions.  The 
Federals  were  under  the  self-imposed  illusion 
that  there  was  a  very  large  force  opposed  to 
them,  whereas  there  was  only  one  weak  divis- 
ion until  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  might 
have  brushed  it  aside  almost  without  halting, 
but  for  this  illusion.  It  was  a  battle  of  delu- 
sions also,  for,  by  moving  about  from  point 
to  point  and  meeting  the  foe  wherever  he  pre- 
sented himself,  the  Confederates  deluded  the 
Federals  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  mountain 
was  swarming  with  rebels.  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  the  singular  features  of  the  battle  and 
what  caused  them. 

In  the  retirement  of  Lee's  army  from  Fred- 
erick to  Hagerstown  and  Boonsboro',  my 
division  constituted  the  rear-guard.    It  con- 
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sisted  of  five  brigades  (Wise's  brigade  being 
left  behind),  and  after  the  arrival  at  Boonsboro' 
was  intrusted  with  guarding  the  wagon  trains 
and  parks  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  whole 
army.  Longstreet's  corps  went  to  Hagers- 
town,  thirteen  miles  from  Boonsboro',  and  I 
was  directed  to  distribute  my  five  brigades  so 
as  not  only  to  protect  the  wagons  and  guns, 
but  also  to  watch  all  the  roads  leading  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Fede- 
ral forces  that  might  make  their  escape  before 
Jackson  had  completed  the  investment  of 
that  place.  It  required  a  considerable  separa- 
tion of  my  small  command  to  accomplish 
these  two  objects,  and  my  tent,  which  was 
pitched  about  the  center  of  the  five  brigades, 
was  not  less  than  three  miles  from  Turner's  Gap 
on  the  National  road  crossing  South  Mountain. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  13th  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  who  was  in  an  advance  position 
at  the  gap  in  the  Catoctin  Mountain,  east 
of  Middletown,  with  our  cavalry,  sent  a 
dispatch  to  me  saying  that  he  was  followed 
by  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  asking  me  to 
send  him  a  brigade  to  check  the  pursuit  at 
South  Mountain.  I  sent  him  the  brigades  of 
Colquitt  and  Garland,  and  the  batteries  of 
Bondurant  and  Lane  with  four  guns  each. 
Pleasonton's  Federal  cavalry  division  came 
up  to  the  mountain  and  pressed  on  till  our 
infantry  forces  were  displayed,  when  it  re- 
turned without  fighting.  The  Confederates, 
with  more  than  half  of  Lee's  army  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  distant  a  march  of  two  days,  and 
with  the  remainder  divided  into  two  parts, 
thirteen  miles  from  each  other,  were  in  good 
condition  to  be  beaten  in  detail,  scattered 
and  captured.  General  Longstreet  writes  to 
me  that  he  urged  General  Lee  in  the  evening 
of  the  13th  to  unite  at  Sharpsburg  the  troops 
which  were  then  at  Hagerstown  and  Boons- 
boro'. He  said  that  he  could  effect  more  with 
one-third  of  his  own  corps  fresh  and  rested, 
than  with  the  whole  of  it,  when  exhausted  by 
a  forced  march  to  join  their  comrades.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  rest  that  night  after 
retiring,  General  Longstreet  arose  and  wrote 
to  his  commander  presenting  his  views  once 
more,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  defense  of 
the  mountain  except  by  Stuart  and  the  con- 
centration at  Sharpsburg. 

I  received  a  note  about  midnight  of  the 
13th  from  General  Lee  saying  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  turnpike  or  National  road,  and  directing 
me  to  go  in  person  to  Turner's  Gap  the  next 
morning  and  assist  Stuart  in  its  defense.  In 
his  official  report  General  Lee  says  : 


"  Learning  that  Harper's  Ferry  had  not  surren- 
dered and  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  was  convenient  from  Fredericktown,  I  determined 
to  return  with  Longstreet's  command  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  strengthen  D.  H.  Hill's  and  Stuart's  divis- 
ions engaged  in  holding  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
lest  the  enemy  should  fall  upon  McLaws's  rear,  drive 
him  from  the  Maryland  Heights,  and  thus  relieve  the 
garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry." 

This  report  and  the  note  to  me  show  that 
General  Lee  expected  General  Stuart  to  re- 
main and  help  defend  the  pass  on  the  14th. 
But  on  reaching  the  Mountain  House  between 
daylight  and  sunrise  that  morning,  I  received 
a  message  from  Stuart  that  he  had  gone  to 
Crampton's  Gap.  He  was  too  gallant  a  sol- 
dier to  leave  his  post  when  a  battle  was  immi- 
nent, and  it  is  therefore  certain,  that  he 
believed  there  was  but  a  small  Federal 
force  on  the  National  road.*  I  found  Gar- 
land's brigade  at  the  Mountain  House  and 
learned  that  Colquitt's  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  east  side.  I  found  General 
Colquitt  there  without  videttes  and  without 
information  of  the  Federals,  but  believing  that 
they  had  retired.  General  Cox's  division  was  at 
that  very  time  marching  up  the  old  Sharps- 
burg or  Braddock's  road,  a  mile  to  the  south, 
seizing  the  heights  on  our  right  and  establish- 
ing those  heavy  batteries  which  afterwards 
commanded  the  pike  and  all  the  approaches 
to  it.  General  Pleasonton  of  the  Federal  cav- 
alry had  learned  the  ground  by  the  reconnais- 
sance of  the  day  before,  and  to  him  was  intrust- 
ed the  posting  of  the  advance  troops  of  Reno's 
corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  pike.    He  says  : 

"  I  directed  Scammon's  brigade  to  move  up  the 
mountain  on  the  left-hand  road,  gain  the  crest,  and 
then  move  to  the  right,  to  the  turnpike  in  the  enemy's 
rear.  At  the  same  time,  I  placed  Gibson's  battery 
and  the  heavy  batteries  in  position  to  the  left,  covering 
the  road  on  that  side  and  obtaining  a  direct  fire  on  the 
enemy's  position  in  the  gap." 

This  shows  that  Pleasonton  knew  that  the 
Confederate  forces  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  However,  I  brought  Colquitt's 
brigade  back  to  a  point  near  the  summit  and 
placed  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-eighth 
Georgia  regiments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pike  behind  a  stone  wall,  which  afforded  an 
excellent  fire  upon  the  pike.  The  other  three 
regiments,  Sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Georgia, 
and  Thirteenth  Alabama,  were  posted  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pike,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  wall  and  well  protected  by  a  dense  wood. 
This  brigade  did  not  lose  an  inch  of  ground 
that  day.  The  skirmishers  were  driven  in,  but 
the  line  of  battle  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
was  the  same  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  as  it  was 


*  Generals  Colquitt  and  Kosser  have  both  written  to  me  that  General  Stuart  told  them  he  had  been 
followed  by  only  a  small  Federal  force. —  D.  H.  H. 
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at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    After  posting 

Colquitt's  brigade  I  went  with  Major  Ratch- 

ford  of  my  staff  on  a  reconnaissance  to  our 

right.    About  three-fourths  of  a  mile   from 

the  Mountain  House  we  discovered,  by  the    our  right,  and  I  asked  him 

voices  of  command  and  rumbling  of  wheels,    rebels  on  the  pike  ?  " 
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"  The  road  on  which  your  battery  is,"  said 
he,  "  comes  into  the  valley  road  near  the 
church." 

This  satisfied  me  that  the  enemy  was  on 

"  Are  there  any 


that  the  old  road  and  heights  above  it 
were  occupied,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  occupation  was  by  Federal  troops.    We 

did  not  see 
them,  and 
I  suppose 
we  were  not 


Yes,  there  are  some  about  the  Mountain 
House." 

I  asked :  "  Are  there  many  ?  " 
"Well,  there  are  several ;  I  don't  know  how 
many." 

"  Who  is  in  command  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know." 

Just  then  a  shell  came  hurtling 
through  the  woods,  and  a  little  girl 
began  crying.  Having  a  little  one 
at  home  of  about  the  same  age,  I 
could  not  forbear  from  stopping  a 
moment  to  say  a  few  soothing  words 
to  the  frightened  child,  before  hur- 
rying off  to  the  work  of  death  on 
that  calm,  lovely  Sabbath  morning. 
I  trust  that  the  holy  day  may  never 
again  be  desecrated  by  such  bloody 
work,  but  that  the  blessings  of  peace 
may  cover  my  native  land  forever. 

The  firing  had  aroused  that  prompt 
and  gallant  soldier,  General  Garland, 
and  his  men  were  under  arms  when 
I  reached  the  pike.    I  explained  the 


THE   WASHINGTON    MONUMEN 
ON    SOUTH    MOUNTAIN. 
(FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS.) 

— r^^^r'^v?^^.!  / 

1  his  monument,  to  the  mem-      Wlzy^-. .-.--     ■■:■    _:..'-~s.  -~--s.j __     £ 

ory  of  George  Washington,  was 

first  erected  by  the  citizens  of 

Boonsboro'  and  vicinity  in  1827.     It  stands  on  the  summit,  one      Situation  briefly  tO  him,  directed  him  tO  Sweep 

and  a  half  miles  north  of  Turner's  Gap  (see  map,  page  144).      4.yir.~.,,(Ty.    trip  wnnrfc    rpnrri  thp  rnnd     and   hold 

Originally  it  was  twenty  feet  high,  but  as  an  old  resident  of  the      tlirOUgtl    tne  U  OOClS,  reacn  tile  TOad,  and   IlOKl 

neighborhood  said,  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it  were  tumbled  down  the     it    at    all    hazards,  as  the  Safety  of   Lee's  large 

steep  mountain-side  by  "bad  boys  and  wicked  men  who  never  .        ,  j 1 •.     i_    •__  r,„i  J       un  „.«„4- 

knew   there  was  a  George  Washington."     In  its  tumble-down      train  depended  Upon  ltS  being  held. 

condition,  as  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  it  served  as  one  of 

the  Union  signal  stations  during  the  battle  of  Antietam._    In  1882 

the  monument  was  rebuilt,  as  seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  by 

the  Odd  Fellows  of  Boonsboro'.     The  present  height  of  the  tower, 

including  the  observatory,  is  forty  feet. —  Editor. 


seen  by  them.  Colonel  T.  L.  Rosser  of  the  cav- 
alry had  been  sent  that  morning  with  his  regi- 
men t  and  Pelham's  artillery  by  order  of  General 
Stuart  to  seize  Fox's  Gap  on  the  Braddock 
road.  Cox  had  got  to  the  heights  first  and  con- 
fronted Rosser  with  a  portion  of  his  command, 
while  the  remainder  of  it  could  be  plainly  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.    General  Rosser 


off  in  high  spirits  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 
I  never  knew  a  truer,  better,  braver  man.  Had 
he  lived,  his  talents,  pluck,  energy,  and  purity 
of  character  must  have  put  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  whether  in  civil  or  military 
life. 

After  passing  through  the  first  belt  of  woods 
Garland  found  Rosser,  and  conferring  with 
him,  determined  to  make  his  stand  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  roads,  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  (Fox's  Gap).  He  had  with  him  five 
regiments  of  infantry  and  Bondurant's  battery 


writes  tome  that  he  reported  the  situation  of  of  artillery — his  infantry  force  being  a  little  less 
things  to  Stuart,  who  was  passing  by  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain  on  his  way  south.  He, 
Rosser,  was  not  directed  to  report  to  me,  and  I 
did  not  suspect  his  presence.  1  do  not  know  to 
this  hour  whether  Ratchford  and  myself  came 
near  stumbling  upon  him  or  upon  the  enemy. 
Returning  through  the  woods  we  came  upon 
a  cabin,  the  owner  of  which  was  in  the  yard, 
surrounded  by  his  children,  and  evidently  ex- 
pectant of  something.  The  morning  being 
cool,  Ratchford  was  Avearing  a  blue  cloak 
found  by  him  at  Seven  Pines.  In  questioning 
the  mountaineer  about  the  roads  I  discovered 
that  he  thought  we  were  Federals. 


than  one  thousand  men,  all  North  Carolinians. 
The  Fifth  Regiment  was  placed  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  with  the  Twelfth  as  its  support ;  the 
Twenty-third  was  posted  behind  a  low  stone 
wall  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth ;  then  came  the 
Twentieth  and  Thirteenth.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  duty  to  be  performed, 
the  regiments  were  not  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  the  Thirteenth  was  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Twentieth. 
Fifty  skirmishers  of  the  Fifth  North  Carolina 
soon  encountered  the  Twenty-third  Ohio, 
deployed  as  skirmishers  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  B.  Hayes,  afterwards  President  of 
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the  United  States,  and  the  action  began  at 
nine  a.  m.  between  Cox's  division  and  Gar- 
land's brigade. 

I  will  delay  an  account  of  the  fight  to  give 
the  strength  of  the  forces  '  engaged.*  The 
Ninth  Corps  (Reno's)  consisted  of  four  divis- 
ions under  Cox,  Willcox,  Sturgis,  and  Rod- 
man, or  eight  brigades  under  Scammon  and 
Crook  (Cox);  Christ  and  Welsh.  (Willcox); 
Nagle  and  Ferrero  (Sturgis);  and  Fairchild 
and  Harland  (Rodman).  It  had  twenty-nine 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  companies  of  cav- 
alry, and  eight  batteries  of  artillery,  three  of 
them  United  States  batteries  of  regulars  under 
Benjamin,  Clark,  and  Muhlenberg. 

General  Cox,  who  fought  Garland,  had  six 
Ohio  regiments  under  Brigadiers  Scammon 
and  Crook,  and  also  the  batteries  of  McMul- 
lin  and  Simmonds,  and  three  companies  of 
cavalry.  The  heavy  batteries  in  position 
(twenty-pounder  Parrotts)  were  of  service  to 
him  also,  in  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict.  The  strength  of  the 
division  is  not  given  directly,  but  Scammon 
estimates  his  effectives  at  1455.  The  other  bri- 
gade was  most  likely  equally  strong,  and  I 
conclude  that  Cox's  infantry,  artillery,  and 
cavalry  reached  three  thousand.  Garland's 
brigade  is  estimated  at  "  scarce  a  thousand." 

Scammon's  brigade  led  the  attack  with  great 
spirit.  The  Thirteenth  North  Carolina  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ruffin,  and  Twentieth 
under  Colonel  Alfred  Iverson,  were  furiously 
assailed  on  the  left.  Both  regiments  were  un- 
der tried  and  true  soldiers,  and  they  received 
the  assault  calmly.  Lieutenant  Crome  of 
McM ullin's  battery  ran  up  a  section  of  artillery 
by  hand,  and  opened  with  effect  upon  the 
Twentieth  North  Carolina ;  but  the  skirmish- 
ers under  Captain  Atwell  of  that  regiment 
killed  the  gallant  officer  while  he  was  himself 
serving  as  a  gunner.  The  section  was  aban- 
doned, but  the  Confederates  were  unable  to 
capture  it.  The  effort  seemed  to  be  to  turn 
the  Thirteenth;  and  Colonel  Ruffin  in  vain 
urged  General  Garland  to  go  to  the  other 
part  of  his  line.  With  him  the  post  of  danger 
was  the  post  of  honor.  Judge  Ruffin  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me  thus  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the 
hero  : 

"I  said  to  him,  'General,  why  do  you  stay  here? 
you  are  in  great  danger.' 

"To  which  he  replied :  '  I  may  as  well  be  here  as 
yourself.' 

"I  said  ;  '  No,  it  is  my  duty  to  be  here  with  my 
regiment,  but  you  could  better  superintend  your  bri- 
gade from  a  safer  position.' 

"Just  then  f  was  shot  in  the  hip,  and  as  there  was 
no  fiehl-omcer  then  with  the  regiment,  other  than  my- 
self, I  told  him  of  my  wound,  and  that  it  might  disable 


me,  and  in  that  case  I  wished  a  field-officer  to  take  my 
place.  He  turned  and  gave  some  order,  which  I  have 
forgotten.  In  a  moment  I  heard  a  groan,  and  looked 
and  found  him  mortally  wounded  and  writhing  in  pain. 
We  continued  to  occupy  this  position  for  some  time, 
when  I  sent  my  adjutant  to  the  right  to  see  what  was 
going  on  (as  the  furious  fighting  had  ceased  in  that 
direction).  He  returned  and  reported  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  brigade  was  gone  and  that  the  ground  was  oc- 
cupiedby  the  enemy.  I  then  attempted  to  go  to  the  left, 
hoping  to  come  in  contact  with  some  portion  of  your 
command,  but  was  again  confronted  by  the  enemy.  I 
next  tried  to  retreat  to  the  rear,  but  to  my  dismay  found 
myself  entirely  surrounded.  The  enemy  in  front  was 
pressing  us,  and  I  saw  but  one  way  out,  and  that 
was  to  charge  those  in  my  front,  repel  them,  if  possi- 
ble, and  then,  before  they  could  recover,  make  a  dash 
at  those  in  my  rear  and  cut  my  way  out.  This  plan 
was  successfully  executed.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feel- 
ings of  relief  which  I  experienced  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  you.  You  rode  up  to  me,  and  shaking  my  hand 
said  that  you  had  given  us  up  for  lost  and  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  us  to  have  escaped.  You  then 
attached  us  to  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade,  which  had 
come  up  in  the  meantime.  ...  I  remember  one  re- 
mark which  you  made  just  after  congratulating  me 
upon  cutting  my  way  out  that  surprised  me  very  much. 
You  said  that  you  were  greatly  gratified  to  find  that 
McClellan's  whole  army  was  in  your  front.  As  I  knew 
how  small  your  force  was,  I  could  not  understand  how 
it  could  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  to  find  yourself 
assailed  by  twenty  times  your  number.  In  a  moment 
you  made  it  plain  to  me  by  saying  that  you  had  feared 
at  first  that  McClellan's  attack  upon  you  was  but  a 
feint,  and  that  with  his  main  army  he  would  cross  the 
mountain  at  some  of  the  lower  gaps  and  would  thus 
cut  in  between  Jackson's  corps  and  the  forces  under 
Lee." 

A  little  before  this  I  had  seen  from  the  look- 
out station  near  the  Mountain  House  the  vast 
army  of  McClellan  spread  out  before  me.  The 
marching  columns  extended  back  far  as  eye 
could  see  in  the  distance;  but  many  of  the 
troops  had  already  arrived  and  were  in  double 
lines  of  battle,  and  those  advancing  were  tak- 
ing up  positions  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  It 
was  a  grand  and  glorious  spectacle,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  it  without  admiration. 
I  had  never  seen  so  tremendous  an  army  be- 
fore. I  did  not  see  one  like  it  afterward.  For 
though  we  confronted  greater  forces  at  York- 
town,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  at 
Richmond  under  Grant,  these  were  only  par- 
tially seen,  at  most  a  corps  at  a  time.  But  here 
four  corps  were  in  full  view,  one  of  which  was 
on  the  mountain  and  almost  within  rifle  range. 
The  sight  inspired  more  satisfaction  than  dis- 
comfort ;  for  though  I  knew  that  my  little 
force  could  be  brushed  away  as  readily  as  the 
strong  man  can  brush  to  one  side  the  wasp 
or  the  hornet,  I  felt  that  McClellan  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  delay  him 
until  Longstreet  could  come  up  and  our  trains 
could  be  extricated  from  their  perilous  position. 

When  two  distinct  roars  of  artillery  were 
heard  south  of  us  that  morning,  I  thought 


From  the  advance  sheets  of  Volume  XTX.,  "  Records  of  the  Rebellion,"  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed. —  D.  H.  H. 
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ments  had  become  smaller  than  com- 
panies.* Dabney,  a  careful  statisti- 
cian, in  his  "Life  of  Jackson"  estimates 
Lee's  forces  atSharpsburg(Antietam) 
at  33,000  men,  including  the  three 
armsof  service.  Three  of  Longstreet's 
twelve  brigades  had  gone  to  Harper's 
Ferry  with  Jackson.  He  (Longstreet) 
puts  the  strength  of  his  nine  brigades 
at  Hagerstown  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  September  at  13,000 
men.  Accepting  the  correctness  of 
his  estimate  for  the  present  (though 
I  expect  to  prove  it  to  be  too  large), 
I  find  that  Lee  had  under  his  im- 
mediate command  that  morning  but 
18,000  men.  McClellan  gives  his 
force  at  Sharpsburg  at  87,164.  Had 
he  made  the  movement  which  Stuart 
and  myself  thought  he  was  making, 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  little 
force  under  Lee  in  person,  to  have 
escaped,  encumbered  as  it  was  with 
wagon  trains  and  reserve  artillery. 
Forming  his  infantry  into  a  solid  col- 
umn of  attack,  Lee  might  have  cut  a 
way  through  the  fivefold  force  of  his 
antagonist,  but  all  the  trains  must 
have  been  lost, —  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  South.  Frederick  the  Great's 
campaign  against  the  allies  shows  what  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  command  of 
the  Federal  army.  But  the  American  soldier 
preferred  to  do  sure  work  rather  than  brilliant 
work,  his  natural  caution  being  increased  by 
the  carping  criticisms  of  his  enemies. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Garland,  Colonel  McRae 
of  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment 
assumed  command,  and  ordered  the  two  regi- 
ments on  the  left  to  close  in  to  the  right. 
This  order  was  not  received  or  found  to  be 
impossible  of  execution.  The  main  attack 
was  on  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  be- 
hind the  stone  wall.  The  Federals  had  a 
plunging  fire  upon  this  regiment  from  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  higher  than  the  wall,  and  only 
about  fifty  yards  from  it.  The  Twelfth  North 
Carolina,  a  badly  trained  and  ill-disciplined 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  a  young 
captain  on  that  day,  deserted  the  field  of  honor 
and  danger,  and  sought  more  healthy  quar- 
ters. The  Twelfth  Ohio,  actuated  by  a  differ- 
ent impulse,  made  a  charge  upon  Bondurant's 
battery  and  drove  it  oft",  failing,  however,  to 
capture  it.    The  Thirtieth  Ohio  advanced  di- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   SAMUEL  GARLAND,  JR.,  KILLED  AT  SOUTH   MOUNTAIN, 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

that  the  nearer  one  indicated  that  McClellan 
was  forcing  his  way  across  some  gap  north 
of  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  view  of  cutting 
Lee's  army  in  two.  I  suppose  that  Stuart  be- 
lieved that  this  would  be  the  movement  of 
the  enemy,  and  for  this  reason  abandoned 
Turner's  Gap  and  hastened  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  point  of  danger.  McClellan 
was  too  cautious  a  man  for  so  daring  a  venture. 
Had  he  made  it,  Jackson  could  have  escaped 
across  the  Potomac,  but  the  force  under  Lee 
in  person  (Longstreet's  corps  and  my  division) 
must  have  been  caught.  My  division  was  very 
small  and  was  embarrassed  with  the  wagon 
trains  and  artillery  of  the  whole  army,  save 
such  as  Jackson  had  taken  with  him.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  army  now  before 
McClellan,  had  been  constantly  marching  and 
fighting  since  the  25th  of  June.  It  had  fought 
McClellan's  army  from  Richmond  to  the 
James,  and  then  turned  round  and  fought 
Pope's  army  reenforced  by  McClellan's,  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  Potomac.  The  order  ex- 
cusing bare-footed  men  from  marching  into 
Maryland   had  sent  thousands    to   the    rear, 


Divisions  had  become  smaller  than  brigades  rectly  upon  the  stone  wall  in  their  front,  while 
were  when  the  fighting  first  began ;  brigades  a  regiment  moved  upon  the  Twenty-third 
had  become  smaller  than  regiments  and  regi-    North  Carolina  on  each  flank.     Some  of  the 


us  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Regiment  (page  899  of  the  Rebellion  Records)  is  put  at  120  men  ; 
y-sixth  Virginia  Regiment  at  80;  Eighth  Virginia  at  34;   Hampton  Legion  (page  931)  at  77; 
Seventeenth  South  Carolina  Regiment  at  59  (page  946). —  D.  H.  H. 
Vol.  XXXII. — 18. 


*  Thus 
Fifty- 
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Thirtieth  Ohio  forced  through  a  break  in  the 
wall,  and  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets  -were 
used  freely  for  a  few  moments.  Garland's 
brigade,  demoralized  by  his  death  and  by  the 
furious  assault  on  its  center,  broke  now  in 
confusion  and  retreated  behind  the  mountain, 
leaving  some  two  hundred  prisoners  of  the 
Fifth,  Twenty-third,  and  Twentieth  North 
Carolina  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
brigade  was  too  roughly  handled  to  be  of  any 
further  use  that  day.  Rosser  retired  in  better 
order,  not,  however,  without  having  some  of 
his  men  captured,  and  took  up  a  position 
from  which  he  could  still  fire  upon  the  old 
road.  This  position  he  held  until  the  order 
came  at  ten  o'clock  that  night  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  infantry. 

General  Cox  having  beaten  the  force  in  his 
front,  showed  now  a  disposition  to  carry  out 
General Pleasonton's  instructions,  and  advance 
to  the  Mountain  House  by  the  road  running 
south  from  it  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
There  was  nothing  to  oppose  him.  My  other 
three  brigades  had  not  come  up ;  Colquitt's 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  pike  except  in 
the  last  extremity.  So  two  guns  were  run 
down  from  the  Mountain  House  and  opened  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  advancing  foe.  A  line  of 
dismounted  staff-officers,  couriers,  teamsters, 
and  cooks  was  formed  behind  the  guns  to 
give  the  appearance  of  battery  supports.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  experienced  a 
feeling  of  greater  loneliiiess.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  were  deserted  by "  all  the  world 
and  the  rest  of  mankind."  Some  of  the  ad- 
vancing Federals  encountered  Colquitt's 
skirmishers  under  Captain  Arnold,  and  appre- 
hensive, apparently,  of  an  attack  in  the  rear, 
fell  back  again  to  their  former  positions. 

General  Cox  seems  not  to  have  suspected 
that  the  defeat  of  Garland  had  cleared  his 
front  of  every  foe.  He  says  in  his  report : 
"  The  enemy  withdrew  their  battery  to  a  new 
position  on  a  ridge  more  to  the  front  and 
right,  forming  their  infantry  in  support  and 
moving  columns  toward  both  our  flanks."  The 
ruse  of  the  line  of  battle  composed  of  staff-offi- 
cers, couriers,  teamsters,  and  cooks  was  happily 
seconded  at  the  opportune  moment  by  the 
advance  of  Arnold's  sharp-shooters.  General 
Cox,  a  veteran  soldier  of  approved  valor  and 
conduct,  was  completely  deceived  thereby. 

It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the 
utter  rout  and  dispersion  of  Garland's  bri- 
gade, when  G.  B.  Anderson  arrived  at  the 
head  of  his  small  but  fine  body  of  men.  He 
made  an  effort  to  recover  the  ground  lost  by 
Garland,  but  failed  and  met  a  serious  re- 
pulse. General  Cox  says  of  this  attack :  "  The 
enemy  made  several  attempts  to  retake  the 
crest,   advancing  with    great   obstinacy  and 


boldness."  Under  the  strange  illusion  that 
there  was  a  large  Confederate  force  on  the 
mountain,  the  Federals  withdrew  to  their  first 
position  in  the  morning  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  other  three  divisions  of  Reno's  corps. 
Willcox's arrived  about  noon,  and  Sturgis's  and 
Rodman's  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  but 
there  was  no  advance  until  five  p.  m.  The  falling 
back  of  Cox's  division  is  alluded  to  by  Colo- 
nel Ewing  of  Scammon's  brigade  and  by 
Major  Lyman  J.  Jackson  of  Crook's  bri- 
gade. The  former  says  :  "  We  fell  back  to 
the  original  position  until  the  general  advance 
at  five  p.  M."  Major  Jackson,  after  speaking 
of  fighting  the  enemy  behind  a  stone  wall 
with  the  cooperation  of  two  other  regiments, 
adds  :  "  We  then  fell  back  to  the  hillside  in 
the  open  fields,  where  we  were  out  of  reach 
of  their  guns,  and  remained  here  with  the  rest 
of  our  brigade  until  an  advance  was  made 
against  the  enemy  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  troops  on  our  right." 

It  was  probably  during  this  lull  of  active 
hostilities  that  General  Hooker  saw  General 
Cox  descending  the  mountain,  for  which 
statement  he  was  rebuked  by  General  Burn- 
side.  After  the  arrival  of  his  whole  corps 
General  Reno  arranged  his  line  of  battle  as 
follows  :  Cox's  division  on  his  left,  resting  on 
the  batteries  in  position  ;  Willcox's  on  his  right, 
supported  by  that  of  Sturgis.  Rodman's  di- 
vision was  divided;  Fairchild's  brigade  was 
sent  to  the  extreme  left  to  support  the  batter- 
ies in  position,  and  Harland's  was  placed  on 
the  extreme  right. 

In  the  meantime  Rodes  and  Ripley,  of  my 
division,  reported  to  me  for  orders.  Rodes  was 
sent  with  his  brigade  of  twelve  hundred  men  to 
a  commanding  knoll  north  of  the  pike  or  Na- 
tional road.  Ripley  was  directed  to  attach  him- 
self to  G.  B.Anderson's  left.  Anderson  being 
thus  strengthened,  and  finding  there  was  no 
enemy  in  his  immediate  front, sent  out  the  Sec- 
ond and  Fourth  North  Carolina  regiments  of  his 
brigade  on  a  reconnaissance  to  the  front,  right, 
and  rear.  Captain  E.  A.  Osborne,  command- 
ing the  skirmishers  of  the  Fourth  North  Car- 
olina, discovered  a  brigade  in  an  old  field 
south  of  Fox's  Gap,  facing  towards  the  turn- 
pike and  supporting  a  battery  with  its  guns 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  Captain  Os- 
borne hastened  back  to  Colonel  Grimes,  com- 
manding the  regiment,  and  told  him  that  they 
could  deliver  a  flank  fire  upon  the  brigade 
before  it  could  change  its  position  to  meet  them. 
But  a  Federal  scout  had  seen  the  captain,  and 
the  brigade  was  the  first  to  open  fire.  The  fight 
was,  of  course,  brief,  the  regiment  beating  a 
hasty  retreat.  The  brigade  halted  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  probably  believing  that  there 
was  a  concealed  foe  somewhere  in  the  depths 
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of  the  forest.  This  Federal  brigade  was,  pos- 
sibly, Benjamin  C.  Christ's  of  Willcox's  divis- 
ion —  the  same  which  had  made  the  success- 
ful flank  movement  in  the  previous  fight. 

About  3:30  p.  m.  the  advance  of  Long- 
street's  command  arrived  and  reported  to 
me  —  one  brigade  under  Colonel  G.  T.  An- 
derson and  one  under  General  Drayton.  They 
were  attached  to  Ripley's  left,  and  a  forward 
movement  was  ordered.  In  half  an  hour  or 
more  I  received  a  note  from  Ripley  saying 
that  he  was  progressing  finely  ;  so  he  was,  to 
the  rear  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  side. 
Before  he  returned  the  fighting  was  over,  and 
his  brigade  did  not  fire  a  shot  that  day. 

The  Federal  commander  intrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Burnside  the  management  of  the  fight, 
but  under  his  own  eyes  ;  Burnside  ordered  a 
general  advance  on  both  sides  of  the  pike. 
The  First  Corps,  under  Hooker,  was  to  attack 
on  the  north  side  of  the  National  road,  while 
the  Ninth  Corps,  under  Reno,  was  to  move 
forward,  as  before,  on  the  south  side.  Hooker's 
corps  consisted  of  three  divisions,  ten  brigades, 


or  forty-two  regiments, 
with  ten  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery and  a  battalion  of 
cavalry.  General  Meade, 
a  division  commander, 
had  under  him  the  bri- 
gades of  Seymour,  Ma- 
gilton,  and  Gallagher, 
containing  thirteen  regi- 
ments with  four  batter- 
ies attached.  General 
Hatch,  division  com- 
mander, had  under  him 
the  brigades  of  Double- 
day,  Phelps,  Patrick,  and 
Gibbon — seventeen  reg- 
iments andfour  batteries. 
General  Ricketts,  divis- 
ion commander,  had 
under  him  the  brigades 
of  Duryea,  Christian,  and 
Hartsuff —  twelve  regi- 
ments and  two  batteries. 
From  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  none  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  Hooker's  corps 
could  be  used,  except 
that  which  went  directly 
up  the  pike  with  Gib- 
bon's brigade  and  one 
battery  (Cooper's)  on  the 
enemy's  right. 

The  hour  for  the  gen- 
eral advance  is  not  spec- 
ified in  the  reports. 
Some  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cers, as  we  have  seen, 
speak  of  the  general  advance  at  five  p.  m. 
General  Sturgis  says  that  he  became  engaged 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pike  at  3:30  p.  m. 
General  Meade,  on  the  north  side,  says  that 
he  moved  toward  the  right  at  two  p.  m.,  while 
General  Ricketts,  who  took  part  in  the  same 
movement,  says  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  until  five  p.  m.  If  Gen- 
eral Meade  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  time 
of  his  starting,  he  must  have  been  long  de- 
layed in  the  thick  woods,  through  which  the 
first  part  of  his  march  was  made. 

Here  is  probably  the  best  place  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  caution  of  the  Federals, 
which  seemed  so  mysterious  to  us  on  that  14th 
of  September.  An  order  of  General  Lee,  made 
while  at  Frederick,  directing  Jackson  to  capture 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  Longstreet  and  myself  to 
go  to  Boonsboro',  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  Federals,  who  carried  it  to  General 
McClellan.  This  order  (known  at  the  South 
as  the  Lost  Dispatch)  was  addressed  to  me, 
but  I  proved  twenty  years  ago  that  it  could 
not  have  been   lost  through   my  neglect  or 
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The  fights  of  Sept.  14  were  so  distinct  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
the  positions  of  the  troops  were  so  often  changed  that  any 
single  map  would  be  misleading  without  analysis  :  (1.)  The  early 
morning  fight  was  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  Fox's  Gap,  between 
Cox's  two  Union  brigades  and  Garland's  brigade,  the  latter  being 
assisted  on  its  left  by  a  part  of  Colquitt's  brigade  which  was  at 
Turner's  Gap.  By  ten  o'clock  Garland  had  been  killed  and  his 
brigade  routed.  (2.)  Then  Cox  encountered  G.  B.  Anderson's 
arriving  brigade,  repulsed  it  and  fell  back  to  his  position  in  the 
morning.  (3.)  G.B.Anderson  was  then  posted  at  Fox's  Gap  on  both 
sides  of  the  old  Sharpsburg  road.  D.  H.  Hill's  two  other  bri- 
gades came  up  towards  noon,  Ripley  beingjoined  to  G.  B.  Ander- 
son, and  Rodes  being  sent  to  occupy  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of 
Turner's  Gap,  near  where  Garnett  is  placed  on  the  map.  (4.) 
About  two  o'clock,on  the  Union  side,  Cox's  division  was  reen- 


forced  by  the  arriving  divisions  of  Willcox,  Sturgis,  and  Rodman  ; 
and  Hooker's  corps  of  three  divisions  was  moving  north  of  the 
National  road  by  way  of  Mount  Tabor  Church  (Hooker's  head- 
quarters) to  flank  the  Confederate  left.  About  the  same  time 
D.  H.  Hill's  brigades  at  Fox's  Gap  were  reenforced  by  Longstreet's 
brigades  of  G.  T.  Anderson,  Drayton,  Law,  and  Hood  ;  and  north 
of  Turner's  Gap  three  of  Rodes's  four  regiments  were  sent  still  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  and  the  defense  afterwards  strengthened  by  the 
posting  of  Longstreet's  brigades  of  Garnett  and  Kemper  sup- 
ported by  Jenkins,  on  the  hill  first  held  by  Rodes.  Evans's  bri- 
gade arrived  later,  and  was  of  assistance  to  Rodes  when  the  latter 
had  been  thrown  back  by  the  flank  movement  of  Meade's  right. 
(5.)  The  last  severe  engagements  began  at  both  gaps  after  three 
o'clock  and  lasted  until  after  dark.  Colquitt  and  Gibbon,  in  the 
center,  joined  desperately  in  the  battle. —  Editor. 


carelessness.  The  Federal  commander  gained 
t  wo  facts  from  the  order,  one  of  which  was  need- 
less and  the  other  misleading.  He  learned  that 
Jackson  had  gone  to  Harper's  Ferry  —  a  truth 
that  he  must  have  learned  from  his  own  scouts 
and  spies  and  the  roar  of  artillery  in  his  own 
ears.  The  cannonading  could  be  distinctly 
heard  at  Frederick,  and  told  that  some  one  was 
beleaguering  Harper's  Ferry.  The  misleading 
information  was  that  Longstreet  was  at  Boons- 
boro'.  The  map  of  the  battle-field  of  South 
Mountain,  prepared  in  1872,  ten  years  after 


the  fight,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fngineers,  represents  ten  regiments  and  one 
battalion  under  Longstreet  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Longstreet  was  then  an  ordinary 
day's  march  from  that  point.  In  fact,  after  the 
removal  of  Colquitt's  brigade,  about  seven 
a.  m.,  there  was  not  a  Southern  soldier  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  until  three  p.  M.,  when 
Captain  Park  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment was  sent  there  with  forty  men.  General 
McClellan  in  his  report  says  :  "  The  force  op- 
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The  point  of  view  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Mountain  House,  now 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Dahlgren,  widow  of  Admiral  Dahlgren.  Rodes 
was  first  posted  on  the  hill,  the  slope  of  which  is  seen  on  the  left ; 

posed  to  me  was  D.  H.  Hill's  corps  (fifteen 
thousand)  and  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  Long- 
street's,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Jackson's, — 
probably  thirty  thousand  in  all."  (Page  13, 
Volume  XIX.)  The  mistake  of  the  Federal 
commander  in  regard  to  General  Longstreet 
was  natural,  since  he  was  misled  by  the  Lost 
Dispatch.  But  it  seems  strange  that  the  United 
States  Engineers  should  repeat  the  blunder, 
with  the  light  of  history  thrown  for  ten  years 
upon  all  the  incidents  of  the  battle.  It  was  in- 
comprehensible to  us  of  the  losing  side  that 
the  men  who  charged  us  so  boldly  and  repulsed 
our  attacks  so  successfully  should  let  slip  the 
fruits  of  victory  and  fall  back  as  though  de- 
feated. The  prisoners  taken  were  from  my  di- 
vision and  the  victors  seemed  to  think  that 
Longstreet's  men  lay  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  those  mysterious  forests.  Thus  it 
was  that  a  thin  line  of  men  extending  for  miles 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  could  afford 
protection  for  so  many  hours  to  Lee's  trains 


Gibbon  was  further  down  the  road  in  the  hollow.  The  white 
patch  on  the  mountain  to  the  south  (on  the  right)  is  Wise's  field 
at  Fox's  Gap,  where  Reno  and  Garland  were  killed. —  Editor. 

and  artillery  and  could  delay  the  Federal  ad- 
vance until  Longstreet's  command  came  up, 
and  joining  with  mine,  saved  the  two  wings 
of  the  army  from  being  cut  in  two.  But  for 
the  mistake  about  the  position  of  our  forces, 
McClellan  could  have  captured  Lee's  trains 
and  artillery  and  interposed  between  Jackson 
and  Longstreet  before  noon  on  that  14th  of 
September.  The  losing  of  the  dispatch  was 
the  saving  of  Lee's  army. 

About  four  p.  m.  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be 
two  Federal  brigades  emerge  from  the  woods 
south  of  Colquitt's  position  and  form  in  an 
open  field  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
— one  brigade  facing  towards  the  pike,  and 
the  other  facing  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountain.  This  inverted  V-like  formation 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  First  Mississippi 
Regiment  at  Buena  Vista.  If  it  was  made  any- 
where else  during  the  Civil  War,  I  never 
heard  of  it.  The  V  afforded  a  fine  target  from 
the  pike,  and  I  directed  Captain  Lane  to  open 
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on  it  with  his  battery.  His  firing  was  wild 
not  a  shot  hitting  the  mark.  The  heavy  bat- 
teries promptly  replied,  showing  such  excel- 
lent practice  that  Lane's  guns  were  soon 
silenced.  A  small  force  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  field  opened 
fire  upon  the  V.  The  Federals  changed  their 
formation,  and  advancing  in  line  of  battle 
brushed  away  their  assailants  and  plunged 
into  the  woods,  when  heavy  firing  began  and 
lasted  possibly  half  an  hour. 

I  suppose  that  the  Federal  force  which  I 
saw  was  the  division  of  General  Sturgis,  and 
that  he  left  behind  Harland's  brigade  of  Rod- 
man's division  to  guard  his  flank  in  his  ad- 
vance, since  Harland  reports  that  he  had  no 
casualties.    General    Sturgis   claims   that   he 
swept  everything  before  him.    So  do  his  com- 
rades who  fought  on  his  left.    On  the  other 
hand,  General  Hood,  who  came  up  a  short 
time  before  this  advance  with  the  brigades 
of  Wofford  and  Law,  claims  that  he  checked 
and  drove  back  the  Federals.    G.  T.  Ander- 
son reports  that  only  his  skirmishers  were  en- 
gaged.   The  surviving  officers  of  G.  B  An- 
derson (killed  at  Sharpsburg,  and  leaving  no 
report)  say  that  the  same  thing  was  true  of 
their  brigade  in  the  afternoon.    Ripley's  bri- 
gade was  not  engaged  at  all.    About  dusk  the 
Second  and  Thirteenth  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments attacked  Fairchild's  brigade,  and  the 
batteries  protected  by  it  on  the  extreme  Fed- 
eral   left     and    were    repulsed    disastrously. 
Generals  Burnside  and  Willcox  say  that  the 
fight  was  continued  until  ten  o'clock  at  night 
Hood  was  mistaken,  then,  in  thinking  that  he 
had  driven  back  the  Federal  advance.    The 


opposing  lines  were  close  together  at  nig 
and  the  firing  between  the  skirmishers  wa 
up  till  a  late  hour.    Equally  erroneous 
claim  that  any  Confederates  were  drive 
cept  Drayton's  small  brigade.    We  hel 
crests  of  the  mountain,  on  the  National 
and  the  old  Sharpsburg  road  until  Lee's 
for  withdrawal  was  given.  General  Ren. 
Federal  corps  commander  on  our  right 
killed  at  seven  p.  m.,  in  Wise's  field,  whei 
fight  began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  mor 
But  on  our  left  a  commanding  hill  wa 
before  night.    Batteries  placed  upon  it 
morning,  acting  in  concert  with  the  heav> 
tenes  placed  on  our  right  by  General  F 
onton  before  we  were  aware  of  his  pres< 
would  have  made  any  position  untenabl 
the  pike  or  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  I  r 
that  statement  to  General   Lee  about 
p.  M.,  when  he  consulted  with  Longstreet 
myself  in  regard  to  renewing  the  fight 
next  morning.    Longstreet  concurred  in 
view,  remarking  that  I  knew  the  ground 
the  situation  better  than  he  did. 

The  story  of  the  reverse  on  our  left  of 
best  be  told  in  the  words  of  General  Rc| 
upon  whose  brigade  the  chief  disaster 
But  our  space  requires  its  abridgment. 

General  Hooker  detached  Gibbon's  brig 
consisting  of  three  Wisconsin  regiments  , 
one  Indiana  regiment,  from  Hatch's  divisii 
and  directed  it  to  move  directly  up  the  jit 
with  a  section  of  artillery.  Then  the  divis  i 
of  Meade  and  Hatch  were  formed  on  i 
north  side  of  the  pike,  with  the  division  i 
Ricketts  in  supporting  distance  in  rear, 
belt  of  woods  had  to  be  passed  through, 
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e  picturesque  did  not  enter  into  it.    Doubt- 
ss  the  Hebrew  poet  whose  idea  of  the  awe- 
spiring  is  expressed  by  "  terrible  as  an  army 
rith  banners,"  had  his  view  of  the  enemy  from 
he  top  of  a  mountain. 
r    There  was  not  a  single  Confederate  soldier 
;o  oppose  the  advance  of  General  Hatch.    I 
|yot  some  guns  from  the  reserve  artillery  of 
{Colonel  Cutts  to  fire  at  the  three  lines ;  but 
wwing  to  the  little  practice  of  the  gunners  and 
\.o  the  large  angle  of  depression,  the  cannon- 
ade was  as  harmless  as  blank-cartridge  salutes 
In  honor  of  a  militia  general.     While  these 
Innocent  missiles  were  flying,  which  the  enemy 
jdid  not  honor  by  so  much  as  a  dodge,  Long- 
street  came  up  in  person  with  three  small 
^brigades,  and  assumed  direction  of  affairs.   He 
;3ent  the   brigade  of  Evans   under    Colonel 
.Stevens   to  the  aid  of   Rodes's  men,  sorely 
"pressed  and  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  brigades 
of  Pickett  (under  Garnett)  and  Kemper  were 
hurried  forward  to  meet  and  check  Hatch, 
advancing,  hitherto,  without  opposition. 

General  Meade  had  moved  the  brigade  of 
Seymour  to  the  right  to  take  Rodes's  position 
'in  reverse,  while  the  brigades  of  Magilton  and 
Gallagher  went  straight  to  the  front.  Meade 
^was  one  of  our  most  dreaded  foes;  he  was 
always  in  deadly  earnest,  and  he  eschewed  all 
trifling.  He  had  under  him  brigade  com- 
manders, officers  and  soldiers,  worthy  of  his 
leadership.  In  his  onward  sweep  the  peak  upon 
which  the  Twelfth  Alabama  was  posted  was 
passed,  the  gallant  Colonel  Gayle  was  killed, 
:and  his  regiment  was  routed  and  dispersed. 
The  four  other  regiments  of  Rodes  made  such 
heroic  resistance  that  Meade,  believing  his 
division  about  to  be  flanked,  sent  for  and  ob- 
tained Duryea's  brigade  of  Ricketts's  division. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  gallant  but  hopeless 
struggle  of  those  Alabamians  against  such 
mighty  odds.  Rodes  claimed  to  have  fought 
for  three  hours  without  support ;  but  an  over- 
estimate of  time  under  such  circumstances  is 
usual  and  natural.  He  lost  sixty-one  killed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  wounded,  and 
two  hundred  and  four  missing  (captured),  or 
more  than  a  third  of  his  brigade.  His  supports 
fought  gallantly  and  saved  him  from  being 
entirely  surrounded,  but  got  on  the  ground  too 
late  to  effect  anything  else.  Evans's  brigade 
under  Stevens  had  been  wasted  by  two  cam- 
paigns and  was  small  when  it  left  Hagerstown 
that  morning,  and  many  had  fallen  out  on  the 
hot  and  dusty  forced  march.  Of  the  four  reg- 
iments in  the  brigade,  we  find  in  Volume  XIX. 
of  the  "  Rebellion  Records  "  only  the  report  of 
one, the  Seventeenth  South  Carolina  Regiment 
under  Colonel  McMaster.  That  says  that  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  men  entered  the  fight 
on  South  Mountain,  and  of  these  seven  are 
Vol.  XXXII.— 19. 
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reported  killed,  thirty-seven  wounded,  and 
seventeen  missing  (captured).  Colonel  McMas- 
ter writes  to  me  that  his  was  the  largest  regi- 
ment in  the  brigade ;  so  it  must  have  been 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  General 
Meade  says  in  his  report  that  he  lost  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  men,  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  division.  As  he  received  the  support 
of  Duryea  before  or  about  the  time  that 
Rodes  got  the  aid  of  Stevens,  he  fought  Rodes 
with  the  advantage  all  the  while  of  three  to  one. 

When  Ripley  came  up,  as  before  described, 
the  pressure  was  all  at  Fox's  Gap.  He  was 
sent  in  there  and  his  brigade  was  uselessly 
employed  by  him  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching. Had  it  been  sent  to  strengthen 
Rodes  the  key  of  the  position  might  not  have 
been  lost.  But  the  vainest  of  all  speculations 
and  regrets  are  about  "  the  might  have  been." 

Meade  encamped  that  night  on  the  com- 
manding eminence  which  he  had  won. 

The  strength  of  the  two  brigades  sent  to 
check  General  Hatch  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred men,  as  I  will  show  presently.  They  must 
have  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  their 
praises  can  best  be  spoken  in  the  words  of 
their  enemies.  General  Patrick,  commanding 
the  leading  Federal  brigade,  tells  of  a  race  be- 
tween his  men  and  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy 
for  the  possession  of  a  fence.  Patrick  won  the 
race  and  delivered  his  fire  from  it  and  picked 
off  the  rebel  cannoneers  at  some  guns.  Gen- 
eral Hatch  was  wounded  at  this  fence,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  General  Doubleday. 
The  latter  speaks  of  lying  down  behind  the 
fence  and  allowing  the  enemy  to  ch'arge  up 
to  within  fifteen  paces,  and  then  he  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  Colonel  Wainwright,  who  suc- 
ceeded Doubleday  in  command  of  his  brigade, 
was  also  wounded  here,  and  Colonel  Hofmann 
assumed  command  of  it.  Colonel  Hofmann 
tells  us  that  the  ammunition  of  the  brigade  was 
just  giving  out  when  Ricketts  relieved  Double- 
day.  Several  of  the  reports  speak  of  the  "su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy."  General  Ricketts 
says  that  "he  relieved  Doubleday  hard  pressed 
and  nearly  out  of  ammunition."  Before  Rick- 
etts came  in  person  with  Hartsuff's  brigade, 
he  had  sent  Christian's  brigade  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Doubleday.  Every  man  in  the  brigades 
of  Kemper  and  Pickett  (the  latter  under  Gar- 
nett) must  have  been  a  hero,  else  such  results 
could  not  have  been  achieved.  General 
Doubleday's  report  contains  this  curious  story : 
"  I  learned  from  a  wounded  prisoner  that  we 
were  engaged  with  four  to  five  thousand  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Pickett, 
with  heavy  masses  in  their  vicinity.  He  stated 
also  that  Longstreet  in  vain  tried  to  rally  the 
men,  calling  them  his  pets  and  using  every 
effort  to  induce  them  to  renew  the  attack." 
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That  old  rebel  played  off  finely,  but  he  ought 
to  have  explained  whether  he  heard  Long- 
street's  appeals  to  the  pets  while  he  was  lying 
there  on  the  ground,  or  whether  he  was  the 
only  pet  to  respond  and  come  back  to  be 
knocked  over  for  his  pains.  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that  General  Doubleday  should  believe 
that  there  were  four  thousand  or  five  thousand 
men  before  him  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Pickett.  Of  course,  the  old  rebel 
knew  that  Pickett  was  not  there  in  person 
and  that  there  were  no  heavy  masses  in  the 
vicinity.  But  Doubleday's  belief  of  the  story 
is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
eight  hundred  men,  who  fought  a  division  of 
thirty-five  hundred  men  (the  number  reported 
bv  Hatch  after  Gibbon  had  been  detached), 
and  fought  it  so  vigorously  that  two  brigades 
were  sent  to  its  assistance. 

Jenkins's  brigade,  under  Walker,  came  up  at 
dusk,  too  late  to  be  in  the  fight ;  but  it  went 
in  on  the  right  of  Garnett  and  took  part  in 
the  irregular  firing  which  was  kept  up  till  a 
late  hour.  Colonel  Walker's  report  shows  a 
loss  of  three  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded, 
which  proves  that  he  was  but  slightly  en- 
gaged. The  tired  men  of  both  sides  lay  down 
at  last  to  rest  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  But  now  Gibbon  was  putting  in  earnest 
work  on  the  pike.  He  had  a  choice  brigade, 
strong  in  numbers  and  strong  in  the  pluck  of 
his  men,  all  from  the  North-west,  where  habit- 
ually good  fighters  are  reared.  He  had  pushed 
forward  cautiously  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
Seventh  Wisconsin  Regiment,  followed  by  the 
Sixth  on  the  north  side  of  the  pike  and  the 
Nineteenth  Indiana,  supported  by  the  Second 
Wisconsin,  on  the  south  side.  The  ten  imag- 
inary regiments  of  the  Lost  Dispatch  retarded 
his  progress  through  the  woods  ;  and  at  one 
time,  believing  that  the  Seventh  Wisconsin 
was  about  to  be  turned  on  its  right  flank,  he 
sent  the  Sixth  to  its  assistance.  There  were 
only  a  few  skirmishers  on  his  right,  but  the 
Lost  Dispatch  made  him  believe  otherwise. 
About  nine  p.  M.  the  stone  wall  was  reached, 
and  several  gallant  efforts  were  made  in  vain 
to  carry  it.  When  each  repulse  was  followed 
by  the  rebel  yells,  the  young  men  on  my  staff 
would  cry  out :  "  Hurrah  for  Georgia!  Georgia 
is  having  a  free  fight."  The  Western  men  had 
met  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-eighth 
Georgia  regiments  men  as  brave  as  themselves 
and  far  more  advantageously  posted.  Colonel 
Bragg,  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  says  in  his  re- 
port :  "  We  sat  down  in  the  dark  to  wait  an- 
other attack,  but  the  enemy  was  no  more 
seen."  At  midnight  Gorman's  brigade  of 
Sumner's  corps  relieved  Gibbon's. 

General  Gibbon  reports  officially  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  men  killed  and  wounded, — 


a  loss  sustained  almost  entirely,  I  think,  at 
the  stone  wall.  The  colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Wisconsin  reports  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  men  in  killed  and  wounded  out 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  muskets 
carried  into  action.  This  shows  that  he  had 
brave  men  and  that  he  encountered  brave 
men.  From  his  report  we  infer  that  Gibbon 
had  fifteen  hundred  men.  On  our  side,  Col- 
quitt had  eleven  hundred  men  and  lost  less 
than  one  hundred,'  owing  to  the  admirable 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  numbers  engaged. 
Longstreet  sent  to  my  aid  eight  brigades, — 
five  belonging  to  the  division  of  D.  R.  Jones, 
consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Drayton,  Pickett, 
Jenkins,  G.  T.  Anderson,  and  Kemper;  and 
three  belonging  to  an  extemporized  division 
of  N.  G.  Evans,  including  the  brigades  of 
Evans,  Hood,  and  Law.  On  page  886,  Volume 
XIX.  of  the  "Rebellion  Records,"  Jones  says 
that  after  Toombs  joined  him  from  Hagers- 
town,  his  six  brigades  numbered  at  Sharps- 
burg  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
men;  i.  e.,  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  five 
men  to  each  brigade.  Now  all  Longstreet's 
officers  and  men  know  that  the  ranks  were 
fuller  at  Sharpsburg  than  at  South  Mountain, 
because  there  were  more  stragglers  in  the 
forced  march  from  Hagerstown  to  the  battle- 
field of  the  14th  of  September  than  there  were 
casualties  in  the  battle.  The  above  average 
would  give  eight  hundred  and  ten  as  the 
number  of  men  in  the  two  brigades  which 
confronted  the  division  of  Hatch  aided  by 
two  brigades  from  Ricketrs.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Virginia  brigades  were  un- 
usually small,  because  of  the  heavy  draughts 
upon  them  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  local 
service.  Between  pages  894  and  902,  Volume 
XIX.,  we  have  the  strength  at  South  Moun- 
tain of  four  of  the  five  regiments  of  Pickett's 
brigade  given  officially, —  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment, one  hundred  and  fifty  men;  Eighteenth 
Regiment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  men;  Fifty- 
sixth  Regiment,  eighty  men;  Eighth  Regiment, 
thirty-four  men.  The  strength  of  the  other 
regiment,  the  Twenty-eighth,  is  not  given ; 
but  assuming  that  it  was  ninety-six,  the  aver- 
age of  the  other  four  regiments,  we  have  four 
hundred  and  eighty  as  the  number  of  men  in 
Pickett's  brigade  at  South  Mountain.  But  the 
report  of  the  colonel  of  the  Fifty-sixth  shows 
that  he  was  turned  off  with  his  eighty  muskets 
and  did  not  go  in  with  his  brigade;  so  that 
Garnett  had  in  the  battle  but  four  hundred 
of  Pickett's  men.  From  Kemper's  brigade 
we  have  but  one  report  giving  the  strength 
of  a  regiment,  and  that  comes  from  Colonel 
Corse  of  the  Seventeenth  Virginia.  He  says 
that  at  Sharpsburg  he  had  six  officers  and 
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forty -nine  privates  in  his  regiment.    A  calcula-  had  been  well  up  under  musketry  fire,  do  not 

tion  based  upon  this  report  would  show  that  speak  in  such  glowing  terms  of  the  victory. 

Kemper's  brigade  was  smaller  than  Pickett's.  The  reports  of  the  stubborn  fighters  in  the  Fed- 

On  page  907  we  have  the  only  report  from  eral  army  on  both  sides  of  the  pike  are  models 
Jenkins's  brigade  which  gives  any  intima-  of  modest  propriety.  This  is  especially  so  with 
tion  of  its  strength.  There  the  First  South  those  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
Carolina  Regiment  is  said  to  have  one  hun-  day, — Meade,  Hatch,  Cox,Willcox,Scammon, 
dred  and  six  men  at  Sharpsburg.  It  is  possi-  Crook,  Gibbon,  Ewing,  Gallagher,  Magilton, 
ble  the  five  regiments  of  this  brigade  num-  Phelps,  White,  Jackson,  Callis,  Bragg,  etc. 
bered  five  hundred  and  thirty  in  that  battle.  In  regard  to  the  casualties  of  the  opposing 
It  is  true  that  it  was  considerably  larger  at  forces,  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were 
Sharpsburg  than  at  South  Mountain,  because  greater  on  the  Federal  side  than  on  the  Con- 
the  stragglers  from  the  Hagerstown  march  federate,  because  the  one  thin  line  of  the  lat- 
much  more  than  made  up  for  the  small  loss  ter  fired  at  the  dense  masses  of  the  former, 
(32)  in  the  battle  of  the  14th.  But  with  sometimes  in  two  lines  and  sometimes  in 
due  allowance  for  that  gain,  the  brigade  three.  But  from  their  weakness  the  Confed- 
must  have  been  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong  erates  took  no  prisoners,  while  they  lost  over 
at  South  Mountain.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  four  hundred  within  the  enveloping  ranks  of 
Kemper's  brigade  fell  below  four  hundred  at  their  enemies.  The  revised  statement  of  Fed- 
South  Mountain;  otherwise,  the  brigade  aver-  eral  losses  in  Volume  XIX.  gives  the  casual- 
age  in  Jones's  division  would  have  exceeded  ties  in  the  First  Corps  as  923 ;  of  the  Ninth 
four  hundred  and  six.  Corps  as  889.    Total  181 2,  infantry  and  artil- 

Longstreet  thinks  that  he  had  four  thou-  lery;  and  to  this  number  is  added  one  cavalry- 
sand  men  at  South  Mountain.  His  estimate  is  man,  how  killed  is  not  explained, 
too  high,  according  to  the  records  as  I  find  I  lost  two  brigadiers  and  a  large  number  of 
them.  Accepting  his  numbers,  I  would  place  regimental  commanders  within  three  days,  so 
twenty-two  hundred  at  Fox's  Gap  and  eight-  that  the  division  reports  are  very  meager, 
een  hundred  north  of  Turner's  Gap.  Colquitt  Of  the  five  brigades,  there  is  a  statistical  re- 
fought  mainly  and  Rodes  entirely  with  Hook-  port  from  that  of  Rodes  alone.  By  means 
er's  corps.  Adding  the  twenty-two  hundred  of  a  very  extensive  correspondence  I  have 
men  of  these  two  brigades  to  Longstreet's  ascertained  the  casualties  as  nearly  as  they  can 
eighteen  hundred,  we  have  four  thousand  as  be  reached  at  this  late  day : 
the  number  opposed  to  Hooker.  Killed  and  Misshlg. 

General  McClellan  puts  the  strength  of  the  Rodes 218  '       204 

two  attacking  corps  at  thirty  thousand.     His  Colquitt 92  7 

figures  are  substantially  corroborated  by  the  Garland 100  200 

reports  of  his    subordinates,— division,    bri-  Anderson .84  29 

11  ,         .  .  '    ,  r.„  '      .  Ripley o  o 

gade,  and  regimental  commanders.     I  hey  in-  

dicate,  moreover,  that  there  had  been  great  494  44° 

straggling  in  the  Federal  army,  as  well  as  in        Longstreet's  loss  must  have  been  less  than 

our  own.  On  page  97,  General  Ingalls,  Chief  mine,  as  he  had  but  four  small  brigades  seri- 

Quartermaster,reports,  October  1, 1862, means  ously  engaged.    Walker  reports  only   thirty- 

of  transportation  for  13,707  men  in  the  First  two  casualties  in   Jenkins's  brigade;   G.   T. 

Corps;  for  12,860  men  in  the  Ninth  Corps  Anderson  had  none.    Hood  speaks  lightly  of 

.  .   .   ,  and  for  127,818  men  in  the  entire  Army  the  fight  of  the  two  brigades  under  him.    The 

of  the  Potomac.  This  was  after  the  wastage  of  exact  losses  can,  however,  never  be  known. 

the  two  battles  (14th  and  17th  September)  re-        In  the  foregoing  table  reference  is  had  to 

ported  on  page  204  as  amounting  to  15,203.  prisoners  taken  in  battle.   Some  of  our  wearied 

General  Hooker  was  well  pleased  with  the  men  slipped  off  in  the  woods  to  sleep,  and 

work   of  his  corps.     He  says    (page    215):  were  not  aroused  when  the  orders  came  to 

"  When  the  advantages  of  the  enemy's  posi-  fallback.  Colonel  Parker  of  the  Thirtieth  North 

tion  are  considered,  and  his  preponderating  Carolina  Regiment,  a  brave  and  efficient  officer, 

numbers,  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  South  writes  to  me  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his 

Mountain  will  be  classed  among  the  most  men  awake  even  when   the  deadly  missiles 

brilliant  and  satisfactory  achievements  of  this  were  flying  among  them.    This  is  in  confirma- 

army,  and  its  principal  glory  will  be  awarded  tion  of  what  General  Hood,  in  charge  of  the 

to  the  First  Corps."    Undoubtedly  that  .corps  rear-guard,  told  me  when  I  passed  him  after 

had  gained  important  positions,  but  it  is  dir-  daylight  on  the  15th.    He  said  that  he  found 

ficult  to  see  how  four  thousand  men  could  it  difficult  to  arouse  and  push  on  the  tired 

preponderate  in  numbers  over  13,707.    Hook-  men,  who  had  fallen  out  by  the  wayside  to 

er's  division  and  brigade  commanders,  who  get  a  few  minutes'  sleep. 
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If  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  McClellan,  it  was 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  If 
it  was  fought  to  save  Lee's  trains  and  artillery, 
and  to  reunite  his  scattered  forces,  it  was  a 
Confederate  success.  The  former  view  was 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  he  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  on 
the  1 5th  of  September :  "  God  bless  you  and  all 
with  you.  Destroy  the  rebel  army,  if  possible." 

But  from  whatever  stand-point  it  may  be 
looked  at,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  must 
be  of  interest  to  the  military  reader,  as  show- 
ing the  effect  of  a  hallucination  in  enabling 
nine  thousand  men  to  hold  thirty  thousand  at 
bay  for  so  many  hours,  in  robbing  victory  of 
its  fruits,  and  in  inspiring  the  victors  with 
such  caution  that  a  simple  ruse  turned  them 
back  in  their  triumphal  career. 

Every  battle-field  of  the  Civil  War  beheld 
the  deadly  conflict  of  former  friends  with  each 
other.  South  Mountain  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  this  unnatural  and  horrible  state 
of  things.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Generals 
McClellan  and  Reno  was,  in  1848,  at  the 
table  of  General  G.  W.  Smith,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Generals  Meade  and  Scammon  had 
both  been  instructors  while  I  was  at  West 
Point.  Colonel  Magilton,  commanding  a 
brigade  in  Meade's  division,  had  been  a  lieu- 
tenant in  my  company  in  the  Mexican  war. 
General  John  Gibbon  (whose  brigade  pressed 
up  the  pike  on  the  14th  of  September)  and 
his  brother  Lardner  had  been  best  men  at 
my  wedding.  They  were  from  North  Caro- 
lina ;  but  one  brother  took  the  Northern  side, 
while  the  other  took  the  Southern. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever. If  we  had  to  be  beaten  it  was  better  to 
be  beaten  by  former  friends.  Every  true 
soldier  loves  to  have  "  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
steel."  Every  true  man  likes  to  attribute  high 
qualities  to  those  who  were  once  friends, 
though  now  alienated  for  a  time.  The  tem- 
porary estrangement  cannot  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  noble  traits  of  character.  Some 
one  attempted  to  condole  with  Tom  Year- 
wood,  a  famous  old  South  Carolina  bully, 
upon  the  beating  given  him  by  his  own  son. 
"  Hush  up,"  said  old  Tom.  "  I  am  glad  that 
no  one  but  my  own  flesh  and  blood  had  a 
hand  in  my  drubbing." 

The  sons  of  the  South  struck  her  many 
heavy  blows.  Farragut  of  Tennessee  rose,  as 
a  reward  of  merit,  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Federal  navy.  A  large  number  of  his  associ- 
ates were  from  the  South.  In  the  Federal 
army  there  were  of  Southern  blood  and  line- 
age Generals  Thomas,  Sykes,  Reno,  Newton, 
J.  J.  Reynolds,  Canby,  Ord,  Brannan,  Will- 
iam Nelson,  Crittenden,  Blair,  R.  W.  Johnson, 


T.  J.  Wood,  N.  B.  Buford,  Terrill,  Graham, 
Davidson,  Cooke,  Alexander,  Getty,  French, 
Fremont,  Pope,  Hunter.  Some  of  these  doubt- 
less served  the  South  better  by  the  side  they 
took,  but  most  of  them  were  fine  officers,  and 
some  of  them  were  superb. 

Then  the  South  had  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  sons  in  the  Federal  army  in  more 
subordinate  capacities.  Her  armies  surren- 
dered when  a  Southern-born  President  and  a 
Southern-born  Vice-President  Avere  at  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Surely  we  have  the  comfort  of  old  Tom 
Yearwood,  and  it  is  a  comfort.  That  the 
wounds  of  defeat  and  humiliation  have  been 
so  soon  healed  has  been  owing  largely  to 
this  balm  to  mortified  pride.  The  sting  of 
shame  to  proud  and  sensitive  Frenchmen  is 
that  their  magnificent  capital  was  captured 
by,  and  their  splendid  armies  surrendered  to, 
soldiers  of  an  alien  race  and  religion,  speaking 
a  different  language,  and  unlike  themselves  in 
manners  and  customs  and  in  all  those  char- 
acteristics which  constitute  their  pride  and 
their  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  wars 
in  England  have  left  no  bitter  memories  be- 
hind them.  Who  now  knows  or  cares  whether 
his  ancestors  fought  on  the  side  of  the  White 
Rose  or  the  Red  Rose  ?  Who  now  knows 
or  cares  whether  they  were  for  King  or  Par- 
liament;  for  James  II.  or  for  William  of 
Orange  ?  Compare  this  forgetfulness  of  civil 
strife  in  England  with  the  bitterness  which 
Ireland  still  feels  over  her  subjugation ;  com- 
pare it  with  the  fact  that  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  England  for  five  hundred  years  made 
no  impression  upon  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, so  little  intercourse  was  there  between 
them  and  their  conquerors ;  compare  it  with 
the  fact  that  for  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Norman  conquest  there  was  no  fusion  between 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  tongues.  In  truth,  all 
history  teaches  that  the  humiliation  of  defeat 
by  a  foreign  foe  is  felt  for  ages,  while  that  of 
defeat  by  the  same  race  is  temporary  and 
soon  forgotten.  The  late  Civil  War  was  re- 
lieved of  very  much  of  its  sectional  character 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  Southerners  in  the 
Union  armies.  Therefore,  it  will  be  in  the 
United  States  as  in  all  the  unsectional  civil 
wars  of  the  world's  history  in  which  race  and 
religion  were  not  involved, —  the  waves  of  ob- 
livion will  roll  over  the  bitter  recollections  of 
the  strife.  But  Ave  trust  that  fragrant  forever 
will  be  the  memory  of  deeds  of  heroism,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  self-denial,  and  constancy  to 
principle;  whether  those  deeds  were  per- 
formed by  the  wearers  of  the  blue  or  the  gray 
from  their  respective  standpoints  of  duty. 

D.  H  Hill. 


GENERAL    LEE'S    INVASION    OF  THE    NORTH 

The  Confederate  army  under  General  Lee  twice  invaded  the  North.     The  first  invasion  was  brought  to  a  disastrous  end  by  the  Battl* 

of  Antietam,  September  17.  1862.     The  second  invasion  ended  with  greater  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863. 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  and  Antiejam  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war. 
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N  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 862, the 
Federal  army 
under  General 
Pope  having 
been  confound- 
ed, General  Lee 
turned  his  col- 
umns toward  the 
Potomac,  with 
Stonewall  Jack- 
son in  front.  On 


ROASTING    GREEN    CORN    AT    THE 
CAMP-FIRE,  t 


the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember Jackson 
crossed  the  Po- 
tomac at  White's  Ford,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Leesburg.  The  passage  of  the  river  by  the 
troops  marching  in  fours  well  closed  up,  the 
laughing,  shouting,  and  singing,  as  a  brass 
band  in  front  played  "  Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land," was  a  novel  experience  in  that  worn 
army.     The  Marylanders  in  the   corps    im- 


parted much  of  their  enthusiasm  to  the  other 
troops,  but  we  were  not  long  in  finding  out, 
that  if  General  Lee  had  hopes  that  the 
decimated  regiments  of  his  army  would  be 
filled  by  the  sons  of  Maryland  he  was  doomed 
to  a  speedy  and  unqualified  disappointment. 
However,  before  we  had  been  in  Maryland 
many  hours,  one  enthusiastic  citizen  presented 
Jackson  with  a  gigantic  gray  mare.  She  was 
a  little  heavy  and  awkward  for  a  war-horse, 
but  as  the  General's  "  Little  Sorrel  "  had  a  few 
days  before  been  temporarily  stolen,  the  pre- 
sent was  a  timely  one,  and  he  was  not  disposed 
to  "  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  But  the 
present  proved  almost  a  Trojan  horse  to  him. 
The  next  morning  he  mounted  his  new  steed, 
but  when  he  touched  her  with  his  spur  the 
loyal  and  undisciplined  beast  reared  straight 
into  the  air,  and,  standing  erect  for  a  moment, 
threw  herself  backwards,  horse  and  rider  roll- 
ing upon  the  ground.  The  General  was  stunned 
and  severely  bruised,  and  lay  upon  the  ground 


See  the  May  Century  for  a  general  map  and  for  other  pictures  of  the  campaign. —  Editor. 


t  "  We  had  been  faring  very  badly  since  we  left  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, having  had  only  one  meal  that  included  bread  and  coffee. 
Our  diet  had  been  green  corn,  with  beef  without  salt,  roasted  on 
the  end  of  ramrods.  We  heard  with  delight  of  the  '  plenty ' 
to  be  had  in  Maryland  ;  judge  of  our  disappointment,  when  about 
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two  o'clock  at  night,  we  were  marched  into  a  dark  clover-field, 
and  the  order  came  down  the  line,  '  Men,  go  into  that  corn-field 
and  get  your  rations — and  be  ready  to  march  at  five  in  the  morning. 
Don't  burn  any  of  these  fence-rails.'  Of  course  we  obeyed  orders 
as  to  the  corn,  but  the  rails  suffered." — Lieut.  Robert  Healy. 
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McLaws1  position,  Man-land  Heights. 


Walker's  position,  Loudoun  Heights. 
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HARPER  S  FERRY,  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

for  some  time  before  he  could  be  removed.  He 
was  then  placed  in  an  ambulance,  where  he 
rode  during  the  day's  march,  having  turned  his 
command  over  to  his  brother-in-law,  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  the  next  officer  in  rank. 

Early  that  day  the  army  went  into  camp, 
near  Frederick,  and  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet, 
Jackson,  and  for  a  time  "  Jeb "  Stuart,  had 
thdr  headquarters  near  each  other  in  Best's 
grove.  Hither  in  crowds  came  the  good 
people  of  Frederick,  especially  the  ladies,  as  to 
a  fair.  General  Jackson,  still  suffering  from 
his  hurt,  kept  closely  to  his  tent,  busying  him- 
self with  maps  and  official  papers,  and  de- 
clined to  see  visitors.  Once,  however,  when 
called  to  General  Lee's  tent,  two  young  girls 
waylaid  him,  surrounded  him,  paralyzed  him 
with  smiles  and  embraces  and  questions,  and 
then  jumped  into  their  carriage  and  drove  off 
rapidly,  leaving  him  there,  cap  in  hand,  bow- 
ing, blushing,  and  speechless.  But  once  safe 
in  his  tent,  he  was  seen  no  more  that  day. 
The  next  evening,  Sunday,  he  went  into  Fred- 
erick for  the  first  time  to  attend  church,  and 
there  being  no  service  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ghurch  he  went  to  the  German  Reformed. 
As  usual  he  fell  asleep,  but  this  time  more 
soundly  than  was  his  wont.  His  head  sunk 
upon  his  breast,  his  cap  dropped  from  his 
hands  to  the  floor,  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 


gation did  not 
disturb  him,  and 
only  the  choir  and 
the  deep-toned  organ 
awakened  him.  After- 
wards I  learned  that  the 
minister  was  credited  with 
much  loyalty  and  courage  be- 
cause he  had  prayed  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  very 
presence  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Well,  the 
General  didn't  hear  the  prayer,  and  if  he 
had  he  would  doubtless  have  felt  like  replying 
as  General  Ewell  did,  when  asked  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  if  he  would  permit  the  usual 
prayer  for  President  Lincoln  —  "Certainly; 
I'm  sure  he  needs  it." 

General  Lee  believed  that  Harper's  Ferry 
would  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  he  interposed 
between  it  and  Washington.  But  he  did  not 
know  that  Halleck  and  not  McClellan  held 
command  of  it.  When  it  was  not  evacuated 
he  knew  that  some  one  had  blundered,  and 
took  steps  to  capture  the  garrison.  On  Tues- 
day, the  9th,  he  issued  an  order,  directing 
General  Jackson  to  move  the  next  morning, 
cross  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg,  and  en- 
velop Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Virginia  side. 
In  the  same  order  he  directed  General 
McLaws  to  march  on  Harper's  Ferry  by  way 
of  Middletown  and  seize  Maryland  Heights, 
and  General  Walker  to  cross  the  Potomac 
below  Harper's  Ferry  and  take  Loudoun 
Heights,  all  to  be  in  position  on  the  12th,  ex- 
cept Jackson,  who  was  first  to  capture  if  pos- 
sible the  troops  at  Martinsburg. 

Early  on  the  1  oth  Jackson  was  off.  In  Freder- 
ick he  asked  for  a  map  of  Chambersburg  and  its 
vicinity,  and  made  many  irrelevant  inquiries 
about  roads  and  localities  in  the  direction  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  his  staff,  who  knew  what  little 
value  these  inquiries  had,  his  questions  only 
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illustrated  his  well-known  motto,  "  Mystery, 
mystery  is  the  secret  of  success."  I  was  then 
Assistant  Inspector  General  on  his  staff,  and 
also  acting  Aide  de  Camp.  It  was  my  turn  this 
day  to  be  intrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
purpose.  Having  finished  this  public  exami- 
nation he  took  me  aside,  and  after  asking  me 
about  the  different  fords  of  the  Potomac  be- 
tween Williamsport  and  Harper's  Ferry,  told 
me  that  he  was  ordered  to  capture  the  garrison 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  would  cross  either  at 
Williamsport  or  Shepherdstown,  as  the  enemy 
might  or  might  not  withdraw  from  Martins- 
burg.  I  did  not  then  know  of  General  Lee's 
order. 

The  troops  being  on  the  march,  the  General 
and  staff  rode  rapidly  out  of  town  and  took 
the  head  of  the  column.  Just  a  few  words  here 
in  regard  to  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  a  touching 
poem  which  sprang  full-armed  from  the  loyal 
brain  of  Mr.  Whittier.  An  old  woman,  by  that 
now  immortal  name,  did  live  in  Frederick  in 
those  days,  but  she  was  eighty-four  years  old 
and  bed-ridden;  she  never  saw  General  Jack- 
son, and  General  Jackson  never  saw  her.  I 
Was  with  him  every  minute  of  the  time  he  was 
in  that  city, —  he  was  there  only  twice, —  and 
nothing  like  the  scene  so  graphically  described 
by  the  poet  ever  happened.  The  story  will  per- 
haps live,  as  Mr.  Whittier  has  boasted,  until  it 
gets  beyond  the  reach  of  correction. 

On  the  march  that  day,  the  captain  of  the 
cavalry  advance,  just  ahead,  had  instructions 
to  let  no  civilian  go 
to  the  front,  and  we 
entered  each  village 
we  passed  before  the 
inhabitants  knew  of 
our  coming.  In  Mid- 
dletown  two  very  pret- 
ty girls,  with  ribbons 
of  red,  white,  and  blue 
floating  from  their 
hair,  and  small  union 
flags  in  their  hands, 
rushed  out  of  their 
house  as  we  passed, 
came  to  the  curb- 
stone, and  with  much 
laughter  waved  their 
colors  defiantly  in  the 
face  of  the  General. 
He  bowed  and  raised 
his  hat,  and  turning 
with  his  quiet  smile  to 
his  staff,  said :  "We  evi  - 
dently  have  no  friends 
in  this  town."  And 
this  is  about  the  way 
he  would  have  treat- 
ed Barbara  Frietchie! 


Having  crossed  South  Mountain,  at  Turner's 
Gap,  the  command  encamped  for  the  night 
within  a  mile  of  Boonsboro'.  Here  General 
Jackson  must  determine  whether  he  would 
go  on  to  Williamsport  or  turn  towards  Shep- 
herdstown. I  at  once  rode  into  the  village 
with  a  cavalryman  to  make  some  inquiries,  but 
we  ran  into  a  squadron  of  Federal  cavalry, 
who  without  ceremony  proceeded  to  make  war 
upon  us.  We  retraced  our  steps,  and  although 
we  did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  our  going, 
a  squad  of  them  escorted  us  out  of  town  with 
great  rapidity.  When  I  tried  a  couple  of  Par- 
thian shots  at  them  with  my  revolver,  they 
returned  them  with  interest,  and  shot  a  hole 
in  my  new  hat,  which,  with  the  beautiful  plume 
that  a  lady  in  Frederick  had  placed  there, 
rolled  in  the  dust.  This  was  of  little  moment, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  town,  reaching  the  top 
of  the  hill,  we  discovered,  just  over  it,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  walking  slowly  toward  us,  lead- 
ing his  horse.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do. 
Fortunately  the  chase  had  become  less  vigor- 
ous, and,  with  a  cry  of  command  to  unseen 
troops,  we  turned  and  charged  the  enemy. 
They  suspecting  trouble  turned  and  fled,  while 
the  General  quickly  galloped  to  the  rear.  1 
recovered  my  hat  and  plume,  and  as  I  returned 
to  camp  I  picked  up  the  gloves  which  the 
General  had  dropped  in  mounting,  and  took 
them  to  him.  Although  he  had  sent  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  to  the  front  as  soon  as  he 
went  back,  the  only  allusion  he  made  to  the 
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LEE  S     HEADQIARTERS     IN     SHARTSBURG. 

This  house,  which  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  H.  Grove,  is  noted  in  Sharpsburg  as  the  place 
where  Lee  held  a  conference  with  Longstreet  and  I).  H.  Hill.  But  Lee's  headquarters'  tents  were 
pitched  in  a  small  grove  en  the  right  of  the  Shepherdstown  road,  just  outside  the  town. —  Editor. 
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incident  was  to  express  the  opinion  that  I  had 
a  very  fast  horse. 

The  next  morning,  having  learned  that  the 
Federal  troops  still  occupied  Martinsburg, 
General  Jackson  took  the  direct  road  to  Will- 


The  next  morning,  the  Confederates  en- 
tered Martinsburg.  Here  the  General  was 
welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the 
whole  town  hastened  to  the  hotel  to  greet 
him.  At  first  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  to 
write  dispatches,  but  the  demonstration  be- 
came so  persistent  that  he  ordered  the  door 
to  be  opened.  The  crowd,  chiefly  ladies, 
rushed  in  and  embarrassed  the  General  with 
every  possible  outburst  of  affection,  to  which 
he  could  only  reply,  "  Thank  you,  you're  very 
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MAIN     STREET,    SHARPSBURG.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN    IN    WAR-TIME.) 

The  old  Lutheran  Church,  seen  in  the  picture,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  was  a  Federal  hospital  after  the  battle. 

Burnside's  skirmishers  gained  a  hold  in  the  first  cross-street  below  the  church,  where  there  was  considerable  fighting.     On  the 

hill  in  the  extreme  distance  Main  street  becomes  the  Shepherdstown  road,  by  which  the  Confederates  retreated. —  Editor. 


iamsport.  He  there  forded  the  Potomac,  the 
troops  now  singing,. and  the  bands  playing, 
"  Cany  me  back  to  oleVirginny ! "  We  marched 
on  Martinsburg.  General  A.  P.  Hill  took  the 
direct  turnpike,  while  Jackson,  with  the  rest 
of  his  command,  followed  a  side  road,  so  as  to 
approach  Martinsburg  from  the  west,  and 
encamped  four  miles  from  the  town.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  drive  General  White,  who  occu- 
pied Martinsburg,  towards  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  thus  "corral"  all  the  Federal  troops  in  that 
military  pen.  As  the  Comte  de  Paris  puts  it, 
he  "  organized  a  kind  of  grand  hunting  match 
through  the  lower  valley  of  Virginia,  driving 
all  the  Federal  detachments  before  him  and 
forcing  them  to  crowd  into  the  blind  alley  of 
Harper's  Ferry."  Fatigued  by  the  day's  march, 
Jackson  was  persuaded  by  his  host  of  the  night 
to  drink  a  whisky  toddy  —  the  only  glass 
of  spirits  I  ever  saw  him  take.  While  mixing 
it  leisurely,  he  remarked  that  he  believed  he 
liked  the  taste  of  whisky  and  brandy  more 
than  any  soldier  in  the  army;  that  they  were 
more  palatable  to  him  than  the  most  fragrant 
coffee  —  and  for  that  reason,  with  others,  he 
rarely  tasted  them. 


kind."  He  gave  them  his  autograph  in  books 
and  on  scraps  of  paper,  he  cut  off  a  button 
from  his  coat  for  a  little  girl,  and  then  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  an  attack  by  the  others, 
which  soon  stripped  from  his  coat  nearly  all 
the  remaining  buttons.  But  when  they  looked 
beseechingly  at  his  hair,  he  drew  the  line  there, 
for  his  hair  was  thin,  and  he  managed  to  close 
the  interview.  But  these  blandishments  did 
not  delay  his  movements,  for  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  off  again. 

On  the  13th  he  invested  Bolivar  Heights 
and  Harper's  Ferry.  On  this  day  General 
McClellan  came  into  possession,  by  careless- 
ness or  an  accident,  of  General  Lee's  order 
of  the  9th,  and  he  was  thus  notified  of  the 
division  of  the  Confederate  army  and  the  in- 
tention to  capture  Harper's  Ferry.  From  this 
moment  General  Lee's  army  was  in  peril, 
imminent  in  proportion  to  the  promptness 
with  which  the  Federal  commander  might  use 
the  knowledge  he  thus  obtained.  His  plans 
were  quickly  and  skillfully  made.  Had  they 
been  executed  more  rapidly,  or  had  Jackson 
been  slower  and  less  sure,  the  result  must 
have   been    disastrous  to   us.     But   military 
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critics  disposed  to  censure  General  McClellan 
for  not  being  equal  to  his  opportunities  should 
credit  him  with  the  embarrassment  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  had  not  been  in  command  of  this 
army  two  weeks.  It  was  a  large  army,  but  a 
heterogeneous  one,  with  many  old  troops  dis- 
pirited by  recent  defeat,  and  many  new  troops 
that  had  never  been  under  fire.  With  such  an 
army  a  general  as  cautious  as  McClellan  does 
not  take  great  risks,  nor  put  the  safety  of  his 
armv  rashly  "  to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose  it 
all."  General  McClellan  was  inclined  by  na- 
ture to  magnify  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  he  known  General  Lee's  weakness  he 
would  have  ventured  more.  Yet  when  we 
remember  what  Pope  had  done  and  suffered 
just  before,  and  what  happened  to  Burnside 
and  Hooker  not  long  after,  their  friends  can 
hardly  sit  in  judgment  upon  McClellan. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  Colonel  Miles, 
in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Mary- 
land Heights,  and  giving  it  up  to  McLaws. 
Napier  has  said,  "  He  who  wars  walks  in  a 
mist  through  which  the  keenest  eyes  cannot 
always  discern  the  right  path."  But  it  does 
seem  that  even  Colonel  Miles  or  General 
White  might  have  known  that  to  abandon 
these  Heights  under  the  circumstances  was 
simply  suicidal.* 

Jackson  met  with  so  much  delay  in  opening 
communication  with  McLaws  and  Walker  and 


GERMAN     REFORMED    CHURCH    IN    KEEDYSVILLE,    USED    AS    A 
UNION     HOSPITAL.       (FROM    A    RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

*  In  his  official  report  General  White  says:  "It 
will  be  noticed  that  Colonel  Ford  claims  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Colonel  Miles  to  evacuate  the 
heights.      Colonel    Miles,    however,    denied    to    me 


UNION    SIGNAL    STATION    ON    ELK    MOUNTAIN,    FIVE    OR    SIX 
MILES    SOUTH-EAST    OF    SHARPSBURG.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

ascertaining  whether  they  were  in  position 
that  much  of  the  14th  was  consumed.  But 
late  in  the  afternoon  A.  P.  Hill  gained  a  foot- 
hold, with  little  resistance,  well  up  on  the 
enemy's  left,  and  established  some  artillery 
at  the  base  of  Loudoun  Heights  and  across 
the  Shenandoah,  so  as  to  take  the  Federal 
line  on  Bolivar  Heights  in  rear.  General  Hill 
had  been  placed  under  arrest  by  General 
Jackson,  before  crossing  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  the 
command  of  his  division  devolved  upon  Gen- 
eral Branch,  who  was  killed  in  the  last  attack 
at  Antietam.  Now  believing  a  battle  imminent 
General  Hill  requested  General  Jackson  to 
reinstate  him  in  command  of  his  division  un- 
til the  approaching  engagement  was  over. 
No  one  could  appreciate  such  an  appeal  more 
keenly  than  General  Jackson,  and  he  at  once 
restored  General  Hill  to  his  command.  The 
work  the  Light  Division  did  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Sharpsburg  proved  the  wisdom  of  Hill's 
request  and  of  Jackson's  compliance  with  it. 
During  the  14th,  while  Jackson  was  fixing 
his  clamps  on  Harper's  Ferry,  McClellan  was 
pushing  against  Lee's  divided  forces  at  Tur- 
ner's Gap.  Hooker  and  Reno,  under  Burnside 

ever  having  given  such  an  order,  but  said  he  gave 
orders  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
heights  the  guns  were  to  be  spiked  and  dismounted." — 
Editor. 


I  R  G  I  N  I  A 


THE    FIELD    OF    ANTIETAM. 


On  the  afternoon  of  September  16th,  Hooker's  corps  crossed  at 
the  two  fords  and  the  bridge  north  of  McClcllan's  headquarters. 

A. — From  near  sunset  till  dark  Hooker  engaged  Hood's  divis- 
ion (of  Lonotteet'l  corps;  about  the  "  East  wood,"  marked  Aon 
the  map.  Hood  was  relieved  by  two  brigades  of  Jackson's  corps, 
which  was  in  and  behind  the  Dunker  Church  wood,  C. 

B. — At  dawn  on  the  17th,  Hooker  and  Jackson  began  a  terri- 
ble contest  which  raged  in  and  about  the  famous  corn-field,  I',, 
and  in  the  woods,  A  and  C.  Jackson's  reserves  regained  the 
corn-field.  Hartsuff 's  brigade  of  Hooker's  corps  and  Mansfield's 
corps  charged  through    the  corn-field   into  the  lJunker  Church 


wood,  Mansfield  being  mortally  wounded  in  front  of  the  East 
wood.  Jackson,  with  the  aid  of  Hood,  and  a  part  of  D.  H.  Hill's 
division,  again  cleared  the  Dunker  Church  wood.  J.  G.  Walker's 
division,  taken  from  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  line, 
charged  in  support  of  Jackson  and  Hood. 

C. —  Sumner's  corps  formed  line  of  battle  in  the  center,  Sedg- 
wick's division  facing  the  Eastwood,  through  which  it  charged  over 
the  corn-field  again,  and  through  Dunker  Church  wood  to  the  edge 
of  the  fields  beyond.  McLaws's  division  (of  Longstreet's  corps) 
just  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry,  assisted  in  driving  out  Sedg- 
wick,who  was  forced  to  retreat  northward  by  the  Hagerstown  pike. 
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DOUBLEDAY  S    DIVISION    OF    HOOKER  S    CORPS    CROSSING    THE     UPPER    FORDS    OF    THE    ANTIETAM. 
(BY    EDWIN     FORBES,     FROM    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


and  under  the  eye  of  General  McClellan,  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  against 
D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet.  Here  Reno  and 
Garland  were  killed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
night  ended  the  contest  before  it  was  decided. 
At  the  same  time  Franklin  was  forcing  his  way 
through  Crampton's  Gap,  driving  out  Howell 
Cobb  commanding  his  own  brigade  and  one 
regiment  of  Semmes's  brigade  both  of  Mc- 
Laws's  division,  Parham's  brigade  of  R.  H. 
Anderson's  division,  and  two  regiments  of 
Stuart's  cavalry  under  Colonel  Munford.  The 
military  complications  were  losing  their  sim- 
plicity. 

Being  advised  of  these  movements,  Jackson 
saw  that  his  work  must  be  done  speedily. 
On  Monday  morning,  at  3  o'clock,  he  sent  me 
to  the  left  to  move  Jones  forward  at  first 
dawn,  and  to  open  on  Bolivar  Heights  with 
all  his  artillery.  This  feint  was  executed 
promptly  and  produced  confusion  on  the  en- 

D. — French  and  Richardson,  of  Sumner's  corps,  about  the  same 
time  dislodged  D.  H.  Hill's  line  from  Roulette's  house. 

E. — Hill  re-formed  in  the  sunken  road,  since  known  as  the 
"  Bloody  Lane,"  where  his  position  was  carried  by  French  and 
Richardson,  the  latter  being  mortally  wounded  in  the  corn-field,  E. 

F.  —  Irwin  and  Brooks,  of  Franklin's  corps,  moved  to  the  sup- 
port of  French  and  Richardson.  At  the  point,  F,  Irwin's  brigade 
was  repelled,  as  described  by  General  Longstreet  on  page  313. 

G.— D.  H.  Hill,  reenforced  by  R.  H.  Anderson'S( division  of 
Longstreet's  corps,  fought  for  the  ground  about  Piper's  house. 

H. — Stuart  attempted  a  flank  movement  north  of  the  Dunker 
Church  wood,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  thirty  guns  under 
Doubleday. 

J.— Pleasonton,  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry  and  several  batteries, 


emy's  right.  Troops  were  moved  to  strengthen 
it.  Then  the  guns  from  Maryland  and  Lou- 
doun Heights  opened  fire,  and  very  soon, 
off  on  our  right,  the  battle-flags  of  A.  P.  Hill 
rose  up  on  Bolivar  Heights,  and  Harper's 
Ferry  was  doomed.  Returning,  I  found  Gen- 
eral Jackson  at  the  church  in  the  wood 
on  the  Bolivar  and  Halltown  turnpike,  and 
just  as  I  joined  him  a  white  flag  was  raised 
on  Bolivar  and  all  the  firing  ceased.  Under 
instructions  from  General  Jackson,  I  rode 
up  the  pike  and  into  the  enemy's  lines  to 
ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  white  flag.  Near 
the  top  of  the  hill  I  met  General  White  and 
staff  and  told  him  my  mission.  He  replied  that 
Colonel  Miles  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
that  he  was  in  command  and  desired  to  have 
an  interview  with  General  Jackson.  Just  then 
General  Hill  came  up  from  the  direction  of  his 
line,  and  at  his  request  I  conducted  them  to 
General  Jackson,  whom  I  found  sitting  on  his 

crossed  the  Boonsboro'  bridge  as  a  flank  support  to  Richard- 
son, and  to  Burnsidc  rr>  the  south.  Several  battalions  of  regulars 
from  Porter's  corps  came  to  his  assistance  and  made  their  way  well 
up  to  the  hill  which  is  now  the  National  Cemetery. 

K. — Toombs  (of  Longstreet)  had  defended  the  lower  bridge 
until  Burnside  moved  Rodman  and  Soammon  to  the  fords  below. 

L. — Then  Toombs  hurried  south  to  protect  the  Confederate 
flank.  Stutgis  and  Crook  charged  across  the  Burnside  Bridge  and 
gained  the  heights.     Toombs  was  driven  away  from  the  fords. 

M. — After  three  o'clock,  Burnside's  lines  being  re-formed,  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  D.  K.  Jones's  division  (of  Longstreet),  and 
on  the  right  gained  the  outskirts  of  Sharpsburg.  Toombs,  and 
the  arriving  brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's  corps,  saved 
the  village  and  regained  a  part  of  the  lost  ground. — Editor. 
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BURNSIDE  S    BRIDGE — I. 


This  picture,  after  a  recent  photograph,  is  a  view  of  the  Con- 
federate position  from  the  slope  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  Union 
batteries  before  a  crossing  was  effected. 

At  the  time  of  the  batde  the  buildings  had  not  been  erected, 


and  the  Confederate  hill-side  was  covered  with  trees.  A  Confed- 
erate battery  on  the  left  enfiladed  the  crossing.  Union  sharp- 
shooters took  advantage  of  the  stone  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
approach  to  the  bridge. — Editor. 


horse  where  I  had  left  him.  He  was  not,  as 
the  Comte  de  Paris  says,  leaning  against  a  tree 
asleep,  but  exceedingly  wide  awake.  The  con- 
trast in  appearances  there  presented  was  strik- 
ing. General  White,  riding  a  handsome  black 
horse,  was  carefully  dressed  and  had  on  untar- 
nished gloves,  boots,  and  sword.  His  staff  were 
equally  comely  in  costume.  On  the  other 
hand,  General  Jackson  was  the  dingiest,  worst- 
dressed  and  worst-mounted  general  that  a 
warrior  who  cared  for  good  looks  and  style 
would  wish  to  surrender  to.  The  surrender, 
however,  was  unconditional,  and  then  Gen- 
eral Jackson  turned  the  matter  over  to  Gen- 

'  Of  the  expectations  of  Jackson's  men.  Lieutenant  Robert 
Healy  says,  in  a  recent  letter:  "On  the  evening  of  the  14th 
we  took  position  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a  Federal  fort 
on  Bolivar  Heights.  We  lay  that  night  in  a  deep  ravine, 
perpendicular  to  the  Shenandoah.  The  next  mornftg  by  dawn 
I  a-ept  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  land  lay.  A  few  strides  brought 
me  to  the  edge  of  an  abattis  which  extended  solidly  for  two 
hundred  yards,  a  narrow  bare  field  being  between  the  abattis 
and  the  loot  of  the  fort,  which  was  garnished  with  thirty  guns. 
They  were  Marching  the  abattis  lazily  with  grape-shot,  which 
flew  uncomfortably  near  at  times.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
a  more  dangerous  trap  in  my  life.  The  order  had  been 
given   that  we  were  to   charge  at   sunrise.     I    went   back,   and 


eral  A.  P.  Hill,  who  allowed  General  White  the 
same  liberal  terms  that  Grant  afterwards  gave 
Lee  at  Appomattox.* 

The  fruits  of  the  surrender  were  12,520 
prisoners  (Official  Records),  13,000  arms,  73 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  several  hundred  wagons. 

General  Jackson,  after  sending  a  brief  dis- 
patch to  General  Lee  announcing  the  capitu- 
lation, rode  up  to  Bolivar  and  down  into 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  curiosity  in  the  Union 
army  to  see  him  was  so  great  that  the  sol- 
diers lined  the  sides  of  the  road.  Many  of 
them  uncovered  as  he  passed,  and  he  invari- 
ably returned  the  salute.  One  man  had  an  echo 

Austin  Brockenbrough  asked,  'How  is  it?'  'Well,'  said  I, 
'we  '11  say  our  prayers  and  go  in  like  men.'  'Not  as  bad  as 
that?'  'Every  bit;  see  for  yourself  He  went  up  and  came 
back  looking  very  grave.  Meanwhile,  from  the  east,  north-west, 
and  north-east  our  cannon  burst  in  thunder  and  were  answered 
by  the  Federal  guns  from  Bolivar  Heights.  We  were  down  in  a 
ravine  ;  we  could  see  nothing ;  we  could  only  hear.  Presently, 
along  our  line  came  the  words,  '  Prepare  to  charge  !  '  We  moved 
steadily  up  the  hill  ;  the  sun  had  just  risen  ;  some  one  said : 
*  Colonel,  what  is  that  on  the  fort  ?  '  '  Halt ! '  cried  the  Colonel ; 
'  they  have  surrendered. '  A  glad  shout  burst  from  ten  thousand 
men,  and  it  was  a  rouser.  We  got  into  the  place  as  soon  as  we 
could,  but  the  way  was  so  difficult  it  took  us  a  half  hour." 
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lU'KNSlDE  S     BRIDGE- 


This  picture,  after  a  recent  photograph,  is  a  view  of  the  Union 
position  from  the  hill  where  Confederate  artillery  was  planted  to 
enfilade  the  bridge.  From  a  point  below,  the  Second  Maryland 
and  Sixth  New  Hampshire  charged  up  the  road,  but  were  swept  by 


such  a  murderous  fire  that  only  a  few  reached  the  bridge  and  sought 
shelter  behind  the  stone  wall  above.  Subsequently,  the  bridge  was. 
carried  by  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  and  Fifty-first  New  York, 
charging  from  the  pines  on  the  hill-side  (see  page  310). —  EDtTOR. 


of  response  all  about  him  when  he  said  aloud : 
"  Boys,  he's  not  much  for  looks,  but  if  we'd 
had  him  we  wouldn't  have  been  caught  in 
this  trap !  " 

General  Jackson  lost  little  time  in  contem- 
plating his  victory.  When  night  came,  he 
started  for  Shepherdstown  with  J.  R.  Jones  and 
Lawton,  leaving  directions  to  McLaws  and 
Walker  to  follow  the  next  morning.  He  left 
A.  P.  Hill  behind  to  finish  up  with  Harper's 
Ferry.  His  first  order  had  been  to  take  po- 
sition at  Shepherdstown  to  cover  Lee's  cross- 
ing into  Virginia,  but  whether  at  his  own 
suggestion  or  not  the  order  was  changed,  and 
after  daylight  on  the  16th  he  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac there,  and  joined  Longstreet  at  Sharps- 
burg.  General  McClellan  had,  by  that  time, 
nearly  all  his  army  in  position  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Antietam,  and  General  Lee  was  occu- 
pying the  irregular  range  of  high  ground  to 
the  west  of  it,  with  the  Potomac  in  his  rear. 
Except  some  sparring  between  Hooker  and 
Hood  on  our  left,  the  16th  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  battle  —  and  fortunately  for  us. 
Vol.  XXXII.— 35. 


In  the  new  dispositions  of  that  evening,  Jack- 
son was  placed  on  the  left  of  Lee's  army. 

The  first  onset,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  told  what  the  day  would  be.  The  im- 
patient Hooker,  with  the  divisions  of  Meade, 
Doubleday,  and  Ricketts,  struck  the  first 
blow,  and  Jackson's  old  division  caught  it  and 
struck  back  again.  Between  such  foes  the 
battle  soon  waxed  hot.  Step  by  step  and 
marking  each  step  with  dead,  the  thin  Con- 
federate line  was  pushed  back  to  the  wood 
around  the  Dunker  Church.  Here  Lawton,. 
Starke  (commanding  in  place  of  Jones,  already 
wounded),  and  D.  H.  Hill  with  part  of  his  divis- 
ion, engaged  Meade.  And  now  in  turn  the 
Federals  halted  and  fell  back,  and  left  their 
dead  by  Dunker  Church.  Next  Mansfield 
entered  the  fight,  and  beat  with  resistless 
might  on  Jackson's  people.  The  battle  here 
grew  angry. and  bloody.  Starke  was  killed, 
Lawton  wounded,  and  nearly  all  their  gen- 
eral and  field  officers  had  fallen;  the  sullen 
Confederate  line  again  fell  baok,  killing  Mans- 
field and  wounding  Hooker,  Crawford,  and 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    BATTLE.       (BY    EDWIN    FORBES,     AFTER    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


This  sketch  was  made  on  the  hill  behind  McClellan's  head- 
quarters, the  house  in  the  hollow  on  the  left.  Sumner's  corps  is 
seen  in  line  of  battle  in  the  middle-ground,  and  Franklin's  is  ad- 
vancing in  column  to  his  support.  In  the  left  background  there 
is  the  smoke  of  a  bursting  Confederate  caisson.     The  column  of 


smoke  is  from  the  burning  house  and  barn  of  S.  Mumma,  who 
gave  the  ground  on  which  the  Dunker  Church  stands,  and  after 
whom,  in  the  Confederate  reports,  the  church  is  frequently  called  St. 
Mumma's.  On  the  right  is  the  East  wood,  in  which  is  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  between  Mansfield  and  Jackson. —  Editor. 


Hartsuff.  And  now  D.  H.  Hill  led  in  the 
rest  of  his  division  ;  Hood  also  took  part,  to 
the  right  and  left,  front  and  rear  of  Dunker 
Church.  The  Federal  line  was  driven  back, 
while  artillery  added  its  din  to  the  incessant 
rattle  of  musketry.  Then  "  old  man  "  Sumner, 
with  the  fresh  division  of  Sedgwick,  re-formed 
the  Federal  line  and  renewed  the  offensive. 
Hood  was  driven  back,  and  Hill  partly;  the 
Dunker  Church  wood  was  passed,  the  field 
south  of  it  entered,  and  the  Confederate  left 
turned.  Just  then  McLaws,  hurrying  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  came  upon  the  field,  and  hurled 
his  men  against  the  victorious  Sedgwick.  He 
drove  Sedgwick  back  into  the  Dunker  wood 
and  beyond  it,  into  the  open  ground.  Further 
to  our  right,  the  pendulum  of  battle  had  been 
swinging  to  and  fro,  with  D.  H.  Hill  and  R. 
H.  Anderson  hammering  away  at  French 
and  Richardson,  until  the  sunken  road  became 
historic  as  "  bloody  lane."  Richardson  was 
mortally  wounded  and  Hancock  assumed 
command  of  his  division. 

For  a  while  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm. 
It  was  early  in  the  day,  but  hours  are  fear- 
fully long  in  battle.  About  noon  Franklin, 
with  Slocum  and  W.  F.  Smith,  marched  upon 
the  field  to  join  the  unequal  contest.  Smith 
tried  his  luck  and  was  repulsed.    Sumner  then 


ordered  a  halt.  Jackson's  fight  was  over,  and 
a  strange  silence  reigned  around  Dunker 
Church. 

General  Lee  had  not  visited  the  left  that 
day.  As  usual  he  trusted  to  Jackson  to  fight 
his  own  battle  and  work  out  salvation  in  his 
own  way.  How  well  he  did  it,  against  the 
ablest  and  fiercest  of  McClellan's  lieutenants, 
history  has  told.  How  successfully  he  always 
met  every  general  who  opposed  him,  albeit 
the  ablest,  all  the  world  seems  to  know  —  ex- 
cept General  Longstreet. 

During  all  this  time  Longstreet,  stripped  of 
his  troops,  sent  to  the  help  of  Jackson,  held 
the  right  almost  alone  with  his  eye  on  the 
center.  He  was  now  called  to  active  work,  for 
there  were  no  unfought  troops  in  Lee's  army 
at  Sharpsburg.  Every  soldier  tasted  battle 
that  day. 

General  Burnside,  with  his  corps  of  14,000 
men,  had  been  lying  all  day  beyond  the  bridge 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Ordered  to  cross 
at  eight  o'clock,  he  managed  to  get  over  atone, 
and  by  three  was  ready  to  advance.  He  moved 
against  the  hill  which  D.  R.  Jones  held  with 
his  little  division  of  2500  men.  Longstreet  was 
watching  this  advance.  Jackson  was  at 
General  Lee's  headquarters  on  a  knoll  in  rear 
of  Sharpsburg.     A.  P.  Hill  was  coming,  but 
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had  not  arrived, 
and  it  was  appar- 
ent that  Burnside 
must  be  stayed, 
if  at  all,  with  artil- 
lery. One  of  the 
sections,  trans- 
ferred to  the  right 
from  Jackson  at 
the  request  of 
General  Lee,  was 
of  the  Rock- 
bridge Artillery, 
and  as  it  galloped 
by,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, 
Robert  E.  Lee, 
Jr.,  a  private  at 
the  guns,  black 
with  the  grime 
and  powder  of  a 
long  day's  fight, 
stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  salute 
his  father  and 
then  rushed  after 
his  gun.  Where 
else  in  this  war 
was  the  son  of  a 

commanding  general  a  private  in  the  ranks  ? 
Going  to  put  this  section  in  place,  I  saw 
Burnside's  heavy  line  move  up  the  hill  and  the 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  their  tread. 
It  was  a  splendid  and  fearful  sight,  but  for 
them  to  beat  back  Jones's  feeble  line  was 
scarcely  war.  The  artillery  tore,  but  did  not 
stay  them.  They  pressed  forward  until 
Sharpsburg  was  uncovered  and  Lee's  line  of 
retreat  at  their  mercy.  But  then,  just  then, 
A.  P.  Hill,  picturesque  in  his  red  battle-shirt, 
with  three  of  his  brigades,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men,  who  had  marched  that  day  seven- 
teen miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  waded 
the  Potomac,  appeared  upon  the  scene  and 
stopped  the  way.  Tired  and  footsore,  they 
forgot  their  woes  in  that  supreme  moment, 
and  with  no  breathing  time  braced  themselves 
to  meet  the  coming  shock.  They  met  and 
stayed  it.  The  blue  line  staggered  and  hesi- 
tated, and  hesitating  was  lost.  At  the  critical 
moment  A.  P.  Hill  was  always  strongest. 
Quickly  advancing  his  battle-flags,  his  line 
moved  forward,  Jones's  troops  rallied  on  him, 
and  in  the  din  of  musketry  and  artillery  on 
either  flank,  they  broke  over  the  field.  Hill 
did  not  wait  for  his  other  brigades,  but  held 
the  vantage  gained  until  Burnside  was  driven 
back  to  the  Antietam  and  under  the  shelter 


'■  ■    lift    .  --    ^  f^i,<'' 
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NORTH-WEST    ANGLE    OF    THE         EAST    WOOD        AND    THE    CORN-FIELD. 
(BY    FRANK    H.    SCHELL,    FROM    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 

When  the  artist  sketched  this  scene  he  was  told  that  the  guns  in  the  corn-field  belonged  to  a  Maryland 
battery,  which  was  firing  into  the  Dunker  Church  wood  beyond.  Most  of  the  dead  and  wounded  in  this 
angle  of  the  "  East  Wood  "  were  Confederates.  One  of  them,  under  the  large  tree  at  the  left,  had  bound 
his  shattered  leg  with  cornstalks  and  leaves  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  He  asked  for  water,  of  which  there 
was  none,  and  then  begged  the  artist  to  remove  his  dead  comrade  who  was  lying  partly  upon  him,  which 
was  done.  He  wanted  to  be  carried  out  of  the  woods,  because  he  expected  his  friends  to  return  and  fight 
for  them  again.  At  the  right  was  a  tall  young  Georgian  with  a  shattered  ankle,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  the  dead,  who,  he  said,  was  his  father. —  Editor. 

of  heavy  guns.  The  day  was  done.  Again 
A.  P.  Hill,  as  at  Manassas,  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  elsewhere,  had  struck  with  the  right  hand 
of  Mars.  No  wonder  that  both  Lee  and  Jack- 
son, when  in  the  delirium  of  their  last  moments 
on  earth  they  stood  again  to  battle,  saw  the 
fiery  form  of  A.  P.  Hill  leading  his  columns 
on ;  but  it  is  a  wonder  and  a  shame  that  the 
grave  of  this  valiant  Virginian  in  Hollywood 
cemetery  has  not  a  stone  to  mark  it  and  keep 
it  from  oblivion. 

The  battle  at  Sharpsburg  was  the  result  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  and  not  of  deliberate 
purpose.  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war, 
and  a  defeat  for  both  armies.  The  prestige  of 
the  day  was  with  Lee,  but  when  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  he  recrossed  into  Virginia,  although, 
as  the  Comte  de  Paris  says,  he  "  left  not  a 
single  trophy  of  his  nocturnal  retreat  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,"  he  left  the  prestige  of  the 
result  with  McClellan.  And  yet  when  it  is 
known  that  General  McClellan  had  87,000 
troops  at  hand,  and  General  Lee  fought  the 
battle  with  less  than  35,000,  an  army  depleted 
by  battles,  weakened  by  privations,  broken 
down  by  marching,  and  "ruined  by  strag- 
gling," it  was  unquestionably  on  the  Confed- 
erate side  the  best  fought  battle  of  the  war. 

Henry  Kyd  Douglas. 


A    UNION     CHARGE    THROUGH    THE    CORN-FIELD. 
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WHEN  General  Lee  began  his  campaign 
against  Pope  I  was  in  command  of  a 
division  (of  three  brigades)  which  was  not 
a  part  of  either  of  the  two  corps  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  I  was  left  on  the 
James  for  the  defense  of  Richmond,  but 
after  the  evacuation  of  Harrison's  Landing 
by  the  remnants  of  McClellan's  army,  the 
Confederate  capital  being  no  longer  threat- 
ened, I  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  leave  one  of  my  brigades  at  Rich- 
mond, and  proceed  with  the  other  two  to 
join  General  Lee  in  the  field.  Leaving  Dan- 
iels's brigade  on  the  James,  I  marched  north- 
word  with  my  old  brigade,  the  strongest  and 
the  one  which  had  seen  most  service,  at  that 
time  commanded  by 
Colonel  Van  H.  Man- 
ning, and  with  the  iA 
brigade  of  General 
Robert  Ransom. 

It  was  our  hope 
that  we  should  over- 
take General  Lee  in 
time  to  take  part  in 
the  Second  Manassas; 
but  when  we  reached 
that  field  we  found  it 
still  strewn  with  the 
unburied  dead  of 
Pope's  army,  and  Lee 
pushing  for  the  fords 
of  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac.   Following  him 


rapidly,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  September, 
my  division  reached  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg, 
and  the  next  morning  crossed  the  Potomac, 
at  Cheek's  Ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mono- 
cacy,  and  about  three  miles  above  White's 
Ford,  where  Stonewall  Jackson  had  crossed. 
There  I  overtook  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade 
of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  and  crossed  into  Mary- 
land with  it.  The  next  day  we  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Frederick.  I  went  at  once  to 
General  Lee,  who  was  alone.  After  listening 
to  my  report  he  said  that  as  I  had  a  division 
which  would  often,  perhaps,  be  ordered  on 
detached  service,  an  intelligent  performance 
of  my  duty  might  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
ulterior  purposes  and  objects  of  the  campaign. 


CONFEDERATE    DEAD  ON   THE   WF.ST    SIDE   OF    THE     HAGKRSTOWN     ROAD   OPPOSITE 
THE   CORN-FIELD.      (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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"  Here,"  said  he,  tracing  with  his  finger  on 
a  large  map,  "  is  the  line  of  our  communica- 
tions, from  Rapidan  Station  to  Manassas, 
thence  to  Frederick.  It  is  too  near  the  Poto- 
mac, and  is  liable  to  be  cut  any  day  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  I  have  therefore  given  orders 
to  move  the  line  back  into  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  way  of  Staunton,  Harrisonburg,  and 
Winchester,  entering  Maryland  at  Shepherds- 
town. 

"  I  wish  you  to  return  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy  and  effectually  destroy  the  aque- 
duct of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  By 
the  time  that  is  accomplished  you  will  receive 
orders  to  cooperate  in  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  you  will  not  return  here,  but,  after 
the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  will  rejoin  us 
at  Hagerstown,  where  the  army  will  be  con- 
centrated. My  information  is  that  there  are 
between  10,000  and  T2,ooo  men  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  3000  at  Martinsburg.  The  latter 
may  escape  towards  Cumberland ;  but  I  think 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  take  refuge  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  be  captured. 

"  Besides  the  men  and  material  of  war 
which  we  shall  capture  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
position  is  necessary  to  us,  not  to  garrison  and 
hold,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  it  would 
be  a  break  in  our  new  line  of  communications 
with  Richmond. 

"  A  few  days'  rest  at  Hagerstown  will  be  of 
great  service  to  our  men.  Hundreds  of  them 
are  bare-footed,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
ragged.  I  hope  to  get  shoes  and  clothing  for 
the  most  needy.  But  the  best  of  it  will  be  that 
the  short  delay  will  enable  us  to  get  up  our 
stragglers  —  not  stragglers  from  a  shirking  dis- 
position, but  simply  from  inability  to  keep  up 
with  their  commands.  I  believe  there  are  not 
less  than  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  of  them 
between  here  and  Rapidan  Station.  Besides 
these,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  large  num- 
ber of  recruits  who  have  been  accumulating 
at  Richmond  for  some  weeks.  I  have  now 
requested  that  they  be  sent  forward  to  join  us. 
They  ought  to  reach  us  at  Hagerstown.  We 
shall  then  have  a  very  good  army  ";  and  he 
smilingly  added  :  "  One  that  I  think  will  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself." 

"  In  ten  days  from  now,"  he  continued,  "if 
the  military  situation  is  then  what  I  con- 
fidently expect  it  to  be  after  the  capture  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  I  shall  concentrate  the  army 
at  Hagerstown,  effectually  destroy  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  road,  and  march  to  this  point," 
placing  his  finger  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
"  That  is  the  objective  point  of  the  campaign. 
You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  long  bridge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  over  the  Susque- 
hanna, a  few  miles  west  of  Harrisburg.  Well, 
I  wish  effectually  to  destroy  that  bridge,  which 


will  disable  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for  a 
long  time.  With  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in 
our  possession,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
broken  up,  there  will  remain  to  the  enemy 
but  one  route  of  communication  with  the 
West,  and  that  very  circuitous,  by  way  of  the 
Lakes.  After  that,  I  can  turn  my  attention  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Washington,  as 
may  seem  best  for  our  interests." 


/"-■' 


MAJOR-GENERAL    JOSEPH     K.     F.     MANSFIELD. 
PHOTOGRAPH     BY     BRADY.) 


(FROM     A 


General  Mansfield  was  mortally  wounded  while  making  a  bold 
reconnaissance  in  advance  of  his  left  division  under  Greene,  which 
was  in  the  "  East  wood  "  (see  A  on  the  map). — Editor. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  at  this  an- 
nouncement and  I  suppose  he  observed  it,  for 
he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  You  doubtless  regard  it  hazardous  to  leave 
McClellan  practically  on  my  line  of  communi- 
cation, and  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country  ?  "  I  admitted  that  such  a 
thought  had  occurred  to  me. 


igS 
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CHARGE    OF    IRWIN  S    BRIGADE    AT    THE    DUNKER    CHURCH.       (BY    EDWIN    FORBES,     AFTER    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 

General  Wm.  F.  Smith,  commanding  the  Second  Division   of  Lieutenant  Thomas  (Fourth  Artillery),  charged  upon  the  enemy 

Franklin's  corps,  went  to  the  assistance  of  French.    On  getting  and  drove  them  gallantly  until  abreast  the   little  church  at  the 

into  position,  for  the  most  part  to  the  right  of  French,  General  point   of  woods,   the  possession  of  which  had  been  so  fiercely 

Smith,  in  his  report,  says .   "Finding  that  the  enemy  were  ad-  contested.     At  this  point  a  severe  flank  fire  from  the  woods  was. 

vancing,  I  ordered  forward  the  Third  Brigade  (Colonel  Irwin's),  received."     The  brigade  rallied  behind  the  crest  of  a  slope,  and 

who,   passing  through  the   regular  batten,-  then  commanded  by  remained  in  an  advanced  position  until  the  next  day. —  Editor. 


"  Are  you  acquainted  with  General  McClel- 
lan  ? "  he  inquired.  I  replied  that  we  had 
served  together  in  the  Mexican  war,  under 
General  Scott,  but  that  I  had  seen  but  little 
of  him  since  that  time. 

"  He  is  an  able  general,  but  a  very  cautious 
one.  His  enemies  among  his  own  people 
think  him  too  much  so.  His  army  is  in  a  very 
demoralized  and  chaotic  condition,  and  will 
not  be  prepared  for  offensive  operations  —  or 
he  will  not  think  it  so  —  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Before  that  time  I  hope  to  be  on  the 
Susquehanna." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this 
point  by  the  arrival  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  Lee  and  Jackson  turned  to 
the  subject  of  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
I  remember  Jackson  seemed  in  high  spirits, 
and  even  indulged  in  a  little  mild  pleasantry 
about  his  long  neglect  of  his  friends  in  "  The 
Valley,"  General  Lee  replying  that  Jackson 
had  "some  friends  "in  that  region  who  would 
not,  he  feared,  be  delighted  to  see  him. 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  ladies  from  Fred- 
erick and  vicinity,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Lee 


and  Jackson,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,, 
and  soon  after  I  took  my  departure. 

Retracing  our  steps  towards  the  Potomac,, 
at  ten  p.  m.  of  the  9th  my  division  arrived  at 
the  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  across  the 
Monocacy.  The  attempted  work  of  destruc- 
tion began,  but  so  admirably  was  the  aque- 
duct constructed  and  cemented  that  it  was 
found  to  be  virtually  a  solid  mass  of  granite. 
Not  a  seam  or  crevice  could  be  discovered, 
in  which  to  insert  the  point  of  a  crow-bar; 
and  the  only  resource  was  in  blasting.  But 
the  drills  furnished  my  engineer  were  too 
dull  and  the  granite  too  hard  ;  and  after  sev- 
eral hours  of  zealous  but  ineffectual  effort, 
the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.  Dynamite 
had  not  then  been  invented,  so  we  were  foiled 
in  our  purpose,  and  about  three  o'clock  A.  M. 
of  the  10th,  went  into  bivouac  about  two  miles- 
and  a  half  west  of  the  Monocacy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  courier  from  Gene- 
ral Lee  delivered  me  a  copy  of  his  famous 
"  Special  Orders  191,"  directing  me  to  coope- 
rate with  Jackson  and  McLaws  in  the  capture,. 
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of  Harper's  Ferry.  That  order  con- 
tained the  most  precise  and  detailed 
information  respecting  the  position, 
at  its  date,  of  every  portion  of  the 
Confederate  Army, — where  it  would 
be  during  the  next  five  or  six  days, 
at  least, — and  inferentially  revealed 
the  ulterior  designs  of  the  Confeder- 
ate commander.  Possessed  of  the 
information  it  contained,  the  Federal 
general  would  be  enabled  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  whole  force  on  that 
small  portion  of  the  Confederate 
Army  then  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Potomac,  before  Jackson,  Mc- 
Laws  and  Walker  could  effect  the 
capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  go  to 
its  assistance. 

General  McClellan  did  get  posses- 
sion, on  the  13th  of  September,  of  a 
copy  of  this  order,  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral D.  H.  Hill.  In  what  manner 
this  happened  is  not  positively  known. 
General  Bradley  T.  Johnson  says  that 
there  is  a  tradition  in  Frederick,  that 
General  Hill  was  seen  to  drop  a  paper 
in  the  streets  of  that  town,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  order  in  ques- 
tion. The  Comte  de  Paris  says  it  was 
found  in  a  house  in  Frederick,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  General  Hill. 
But  General  Hill  informed  me,  two 
years  after  the  war,  that  he  never  re- 
ceived the  order,  and  never  knew  of 
its  existence  until  he  read  it  in  Mc- 
Clellan's  report.  * 

To   whatever   circumstance  General    Mc- 
Clellan owed  its  possession,  it  certainly  en- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    WILLIAM    E.     STARKE.       (FROM    A    TIN-TYPE.) 

In  the  cannonade  which  began  with  dawn  of  the  17th,  General  J.  R.  Jones, 
commanding  the  left  division  of  Jackson,  was  stunned  and  injured  by  a  shell 
which  exploded  directly  over  his  head.  General  Starke  was  directed  to  take 
command  of  the  division,  which  he  led  against  Hooker,  and  a  half-hour  later 
he  fell  pierced  by  three  minie-balls.  Of  that  terrible  struggle  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  says  in  his  report :  "  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  terrific.  At  this  early 
hour  General  Starke  was  killed.  Colonel  Douglass  commanding  Lawton's 
brigade  was  also  killed.  General  Lawton,  commanding  division,  and  Col- 
onel Walker,  commanding  brigade,  were  severely  wounded.  More  than  half 
of  the  brigades  of  Lawton  and  Hays  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  Trimble's,  and  all  the  regimental  commanders  in  those  bri- 
gades, except  two,  were  killed  or  wounded." —  Editor. 


See  General  D.  H. 


abled  him  to  thwart  General  Lee's  designs  for 
the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  or  a  movement 
upon  Washington.  But  that  he  ob- 
tained all  the  advantages  he  might 
have  done,  will  hardly  be  contended 
for  by  General  McClellan's  warmest 
admirer.  By  the  exercise  of  greater 
energy  he  might  easily  have  crushed 
Lee  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  or 
i-_ '.-  early  on  the  16th  before  the  arrival 
of  Jackson  from  Harper's  Ferry.  On 
receiving  my  copy  of  the  order  I  was 
so  impressed  with  the  disastrous  con- 
sequence which  might  result  from  its 
loss,  that  I  pinned  it  securely  in  an 
inside  pocket.  In  speaking  with  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  on  this  subject  after- 
ward, he  remarked  that  the  same 
thought  had  occurred  to  him  and 
that,  as  an  absolutely  sure  precaution, 
he  memorized  the  order  and  then 
"  chewed  it  up." 

Informed  of  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior Federal  force  at  Cheek's  Ford, 
Hill's  statement,  page  143  of  The  Century  for  last  month. — Editor. 


AFTER    THE    BATTLE  —  POSITION    OF    THE    CONFEDERATE    BATTERIES 
IN    FRONT    OF    DUNKER    CHURCH.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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SUMNER  S    ADVANCE. —  FRENCH  S    DIVISION    CLOSING    IN    UPON     ROULETTES     BARNS    AND    HOUSE — p  RICHARDSON  S    DIVISION 
CONTINUING    THE    LINE    FAR    TO    THE    LEFT.       (BY    FRANK    H.    SCHELL    AFTER    HIS     SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


where  I  was  ordered  to  pass  the  Potomac,  and 
learning  that  the  crossing  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks  was  practicable,  I  moved  my  division 
to  that  place  and  succeeded  in  landing  every- 
thing safely  on  the  Virginia  shore  by  daylight 
of  the  nth. 

About  the  same  time  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  and 
as  the  men  were  much  exhausted  by  their  night 
march,  I  put  them  into  bivouac.  I  would  here 
remark  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  long  since  discarded  their  tents,  capacious 
trunks,  carpet  bags,  bowie  knives,  mill-saw 
swords,  and  six-shooters,  and  had  reduced 
their  "kits"  to  the  simplest  elements  and 
smallest  dimensions. 

Resuming  our  march  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 2th,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  Hillsboro'. 
During  the  night  I  was  sent  for  from  the 
village  inn,  by  a  woman  who  claimed  my  at- 
tendance on  the  ground  that  she  was  just  from 
Washington,  and  had  very  important  infor- 
mation to  give  me.  Answering  the  call,  I  found 
seated  in  the  hotel  parlor  a  young  woman 
of  perhaps  twenty-five,  of  rather  prepossessing 
appearance,  who  claimed  to  have  left  Wash- 
ington the  morning  before,   with  important 


information  from  "  our  friends  "  in  the  Federal 
capital,  which  she  could  communicate  only 
to  General  Lee  himself,  and  wished  to  know 
from  me  where  he  could  be  found.  I  saw  at 
once  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  Federal  spy ; 
but  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  encumbered  with 
a  woman  prisoner,  I  professed  ignorance  of 
General  Lee's  whereabouts,  and  advised  her 
to  remain  quietly  at  the  hotel,  as  I  should, 
no  doubt,  have  some  information  for  her 
the  next  morning.  Before  resuming  our  march, 
the  next  day,  I  sent  her  under  guard  to  Lees- 
burg,  directing  the  provost  marshal  at  that 
place  to  hold  her  for  three  or  four  days  and 
then  release  her. 

Resuming  the  march  at  daylight  on  the 
13th,  we  reached  the  foot  of  Loudoun  Heights 
about  ten  o'clock.  Here  I  was  joined  by  a 
detachment  of  signal  men, andCaptain  White's 
company  of  Maryland  cavalry.  I  detached 
two  regiments  —  the  Twenty-seventh  North 
Carolina  and  Thirtieth  Virginia,  under  Col- 
onel J.  R.  Cooke,  directing  him  to  ascend 
Loudoun  Mountain  and  take  possession  of  the 
heights,  but  in  case  he  found  no  enemy,  not 
to  reveal  his  presence  to  the  garrison  of  Har- 
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per's  Ferry.  I  sent  with  him  the  men  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  with  orders  to  open 
communication  if  possible  with  Jackson, 
whose  force  ought  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, coming  from  the  west.  I  then  dis- 
posed of  the  remainder  of  the  division 
around  the  point  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  abuts  on  the  Potomac. 

About  two  p.  M.  Colonel 
Cooke  reported  that  he  had 
taken  unopposed  posses- 
sion of  Loudoun  Heights, 
but  that  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  Jackson  ;  yet  from 
the  movements  of  the  Fed- 
erals he  thought  he  was 
close  at  hand.  By  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing five  long-range  Par- 
rott  rifles  were  on  the 
top  of  die  mountain  in 
a  masked  position,  but 
ready  to  open  fire.  About 
half-past  ten  o'clock  my 
signal  party  succeeded  in 
informing  Jackson  of  my 
position  and  readiness  to 
attack. 

At  a  reunion  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  held  at  Richmond,  on 
October  23,  1884,  in  an  address  delivered 
by  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  occurs  this 
passage  : 

"  McLaws  having  constructed  a  road  up  Maryland 
Heights  and  placed  his  artillery  in  position  during 


1. — View  of  William  Rou- 
lette's farm-house.  2. — Rou- 
lette's spring-house,  in  which 
Confederate  prisoners  were 
confined  during  the  battle. 
3. — Roulette's  spring,  a  cop- 
ious fountain  which  refreshed 
many  thirsty  soldiers  of  both 
armies. — Editor. 


the  14th,  while  fighting  was 
going  on  at  Crampton's  Gap 
and  Turner's  Gap,  signaled 
to  Jackson  that  he  was  ready; 
whereupon  Jackson  signaled 
the  order  both  to  McLaws 
and  Walker  — '  Fire  at  such 
positions  of  the  enemy  as  will 
be  most  effective.'  " 

I  am,  of  course, 
ignorant  of  what 
Jackson  may  have 
m-  signaled  Mc- 
M  Laws,  but  it 
is  certain  that 
I  received  no 
such  order. 
On  the  con- 
trary, as  soon 
as  he  was  in- 
formed that  McLaws  was  in  possession  oi 
Maryland  Heights,  Jackson  signaled  me  sub- 
stantially the  following  dispatch:  "Harper's 
Ferry  is  now  completely  invested.  I  shall 
summon  its  commander  to  surrender.  Should 
he  refuse  I  shall  give  him  twenty-four  hours 
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THE    SUNKEN    .ROAD,    OR    "  BLOODY    LANE." 
(FROM    A    RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

This  view  is  from  the  second  bend  in  the  lane,  looking  toward 
the  Hagerstown  pike,  the  Dunker  Church  woods  appearing  in  the 
background.  In  the  foreground  Richardson  crossed  to  the  left 
into  the  corn-field  near  Piper's  house.  The  house  in  the  middle- 
ground,  erected  since  the  war,  marks  the  scene  of  French's  hard 
fight  after  passing  Roulette's  house. — Editor. 

to  remove  the  non-combatants,  and  then  carry 
the  place  by  assault.  Do  not  fire  unless  forced 

tor 

Jackson  at  this  time  had,  of  course,  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  McClellan  was  advancing  in 
force,  and  doubtless  supposed,  as  we  all  did, 
that  we  should  have  abundant  leisure  to  rejoin 
General  Lee  at  Hagerstown.  But  about  noon 
I  signaled  to  Jackson  that  an  action  seemed 
to  be  in  progress  at 
Crampton's  Gap, 
that  the  enemy  had 

made    his    appear-  "«aau*jaui  ■  -  -.. 

ance  in  Pleasant 
Valley  in  rear  of 
McLaws,  and  that 
I  had  no  doubt  Mc- 
Clellan was  advanc- 
ing in  force. 

To  this  message 
Jackson  replied  that 
it  was,  he  thought, 
no  more  than  a 
cavalry  affair  be- 
tween Stuart  and 
Pleasonton.  It  was 
now  about  half-past 
twelve,  and  every 
minute  the  sound  of 
artillery  in  the  di- 
rection of  South 
Mountain  was  grow- 
ing   louder,   which 


left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  advance  of 
the  whole  Federal  army.  If  this  were  the  case, 
it  was  certain  that  General  Lee  would  be  in 
fearful  peril,  should  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry  be  much  longer  delayed.  I  thereupon 
asked  permission  to  open  fire  ;  but,  receiving 
no  reply,  I  determined  to  be  "  forced."  For 
this  purpose,  I  placed  the  two  North  Carolina 
regiments  under  Colonel  (late  Major-General, 
and  now  U.  S.  Senator)  M.  W.  Ransom,  which 
had  relieved  those  under  Cooke,  in  line  of  bat- 
tle in  full  view  of  the  Federal  batteries,  on  Boli- 
var Heights.  As  I  expected,  they  at  once  opened 
a  heavy,  but  harmless,  fire  upon  my  regiments, 
which  afforded  me  the  wished-for  pretext. 
Withdrawing  the  infantry  to  the  safe  side  of 
the  mountain,  I  directed  my  batteries  to  reply. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  my  military 
readers  may  question  the  propriety  of  my 
course,  and  allege  that  it  amounted  virtually 
to  disobedience  of  orders.  This  I  freely  ad- 
mit, yet  plead  the  dire  urgency  of  the  case. 
Had  Jackson  compromised  himself  by  agree- 
ing to  allow  the  Federal  commander  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  he  proposed,  General  Lee 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  driven  into  the 
Potomac,  before  any  portion  of  the  Confed- 
erate force  around  Harper's  Ferry  could  have 
reenforced  him.  The  trouble  was,  that  Jack- 
son could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  Mc- 
Clellan's  whole  army  was  in  movement. 

I  never  knew  whether  or  not  Jackson  actu- 
ally made  a  formal  demand  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  Federal  garrison,  but  I  had  his  own 
word  for  it  that  he  intended  to  do  so.  Be- 
sides, such  a  course  was  in  harmony  with  the 
humanity  of  his  generous  nature,  and  with  his 
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These  buildings  were  fired  early  in  the  morning  by  D.  H. 
Hill's  men,  who  feared  they  would  become  a  point  of  vantage  to 
the  Union  forces.  The  sketch  was  made  after  the  advance  of 
French  to  the  sunken  road.  Presumably,  the  battery  firing  upon 
the  Confederate  line  to  the  right  of  that  road  is  the  First  Rhode 
Island  Light  Artillery ;  for  Captain  John  A.  Tompkins  of  Battery 
A  says,  in  his  report,  that  he  placed  his  pieces  on  a  knoll 
"  directly  in  front  of  some  burning  ruins,"  and  opened  fire  upon 
a  battery  in  front.  "At  9:30,"  he  continues,  "the  enemy  ap- 
peared upon  my  right  front  with  a  large  column,  apparently 
designing  to  charge  the  battery.  I  was  not  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach until  the  head  of  the  column  gained  the  brow  of  a  hill 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  right  gun  of  the  battery.     The  pieces 

constant  practice  of  doing  as  little  harm  as 
possible  to  non-combatants. 

About  an  hourafter  my  batteries  opened  fire, 
those  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Lavvton  followed  suit, 
and  near  three  o'clock  those  of  McLaws. 
But  the  range  from  Maryland  Heights  being 
too  great,  the  fire  of  McLaws's  guns  was  inef- 
fective, the  shells  bursting  in  mid-air,  without 
reaching  the  enemy.  From  my  position  on 
Loudoun  Heights  my  guns  had  a  plunging  fire 
on  the  Federal  batteries,  a  thousand  feet  below, 
and  did  great  execution.  By  five  o'clock  our 
combined  fire  had  silenced  all  the  opposing 
batteries,  except  one  of  two  guns  east  of  Boli- 
var Heights,  which  kept  up  a  plucky  but  fee- 
ble fire,  until  night  put  a  stop  to  the  combat. 

During  the  night  of  the  i4th-i5th,  Major 
(afterwards  brigadier-general  of  artillery)  R. 
Lindsay  Walker,  chief  of  artillery  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  division,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Shenandoah  with  several  batteries,  and  placing 
them  in  such  a  position,  on  the  slope  of  Lou- 
doun Mountain  far  below  me,  as  to  command 
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were  immediately  obliqued  to  the  right  and  a  sharp  fire  of  canister 
opened  upon  them,  causing  them  to  retire  in  confusion,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  abandon- 
ing one  of  their  battle-flags,  which  was  secured  by  a  regiment 
which  came  up  on  my  right  after  the  enemy  had  retreated. 
The  enemy  now  opened  a  fire  upon  us  from  a  battery  in  front, 
and  also  from  one  on  the  right  near  the  white  school-house 
[Dunker  Church].  Two  guns  were  directed  to  reply  to  the  bat- 
tery on  the  right,  while  the  fire  of  the  rest  was  directed  upon 
the  guns  in  front,  which  were  silenced  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  one  of  their  caissons  blown  up."  At  noon,  Captain  Tomp- 
kins's battery  was  relieved  by  Battery  G  of  the  same  regiment. — 
Editor. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    ISRAEL    B.    RICHARDSON.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    BY    BRADY.) 


Referring  in  his  report  to  the  incidents  accompanying  General 
Richardson's  fall,  General  Caldwell  says :  "  The  enemy  made 
one  more  effort  to  break  my  line,  and  this  time  the  attack  was 
made  in  the  center.  Colonel  Barlow  [General  Francis  C],  hear- 
ing firing  to  his  left,  on  our  old  front,  immediately  moved  to  the 
left  and  formed  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade.  The  whole 
brigade  then  moved  forward  iji  line,  driving  the  enemy  en- 
tirely out  of  the  corn-field  [see  E  on  the  map],  and  through  the 
orchard  beyond,  the  enemy  firing  grape  and  canister  from  two 
brass  pieces  in  the  orchard  to  our  front,  and  shell  and  spherical 
case-shot  from  a  battery  on  our  right.  While  leading  his  men 
forward  under  the  fire,  Colonel  Barlow  fell  dangerously  wounded 

the  enemy's  works.  McLaws  got  his  batteries 
into  position  nearer  the  enemy,  and  at  day- 
light of  the  15th  the  batteries  of  our  five  divis- 
ions were  pouring  their  fire  on  the  doomed 
garrison.  The  fire  of  my  batteries,  however, 
was  at  random,  as  the  enemy's  position  was 
entirely  concealed  by  a  dense  fog,  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  far  below.  But 
my  artillerists  trained  their  guns  by  the  pre- 
vious day's  experience  and  delivered  their  fire 
through  the  fog. 

The    Federal   batteries   promptly   replied, 
and  for  more  than   an   hour   maintained  a 


by  a  grape-shot  in  the  groin.  By  command  of  General  Richard- 
son I  halted  the  brigade,  and,  drawing  back  the  line,  re-formed  it 
near  the  edge  of  the  corn-field.  It  was  now  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
Here  we  lay  exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  by  which  General 
Richardson  was  severely  wounded.  The  fall  of  General  Richard- 
son (General  Meagher  having  been  previously  borne  from  the 
field)  left  me  in  command  of  the  division,  which  I  formed  in  line, 
awaiting  the  enemy's  attack.  Not  long  after,  I  was  relieved  of 
the  command  by  General  Hancock,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  division  by  General  McClellan."  General 
Richardson  was  carried  to  Pry's  house,  McClellan's  headquarters, 
where  he  died  November  3d. —  Editor. 

spirited  fire  ;  but  after  that  time  it  grew  more 
and  more  feeble,  until  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  garrison 
surrendered.  Owing  to  the  fog  I  was  ignorant 
of  what  had  taken  place,  but  surmising  it,  I 
soon  ordered  my  batteries  to  cease  firing. 
Those  of  Lawton,  however,  continued  some 
minutes  later.  This  happened  unfortunately, 
as  Colonel  Dixon  S.  Miles,  the  Federal  com- 
mander, was  at  this  time  mortally  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  shell  while  waving  a  white 
flag  in  token  of  surrender. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  us,  perched  upon 
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the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  we  looked  down 
upon  more  than  twelve  thousand  "  boys  in 
blue"  stacking  arms.  Such  a  scene  has  its 
pathetic 'side  too ;  for  after  the  first  feeling  of 
exultation  has  passed,  there  comes  one  of 
sympathy  for  the  humiliation  of  the  brave 
men,  who  are  no  longer  enemies,  but  unfortu- 
nate fellow-soldiers. 

Some  hours  later,  accompanied  by  two  of 
my  staff,  I  rode  into  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we 
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crossing  the  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport 
road,  he  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Long- 
street's  reserve  ordnance  trains.  This  escape 
of  Davis  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Forrest's 
escape  from  Fort  Donelson,  under  very  similar 
circumstances,  show  what  a  bold  subordinate 
may  achieve  after  his  superior  has  lost  heart. 
No  sooner  had  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Ferry  been  assured,  than  my  division  took  up 
its  line  of  march  to  join  General  Lee.  At  two 

k      a.  m.  of  the   1 6th   my  advance 

overtook  the  rear  of  Jackson's 
force,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  seeing  our  re- 
spective commands  safely  across 
the  Potomac  at  the  ford  below 
Shepherdstown,  Jackson  and  my- 
self went  forward  together  to- 
wards Sharpsburg.  As  we  rode 
along  I    mentioned   my  ruse  in 


were  interested  in  seeing 
our  tattered  Confederates 
fraternizing  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  with  their 
well-dressed  prisoners.  I 
was  introduced  by  General 
A.  P.  Hill  to  Federal  Brig- 
adier-General White.  He 
explained  to  me  that,  al- 
though of  superior  rank  to 
Colonel  Miles,  he  had  de- 
clined to  assume  command  of  the  garrison, 
since  he  was  at  Harper's  Ferry  by  accident — 
"  an  unfortunate  accident  too,"  he  added. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
practicable  for  Colonel  Miles  to  have  escaped 
with  the  infantry  of  his  garrison  during  the 
night  of  the  I4th-i5th,  as  did  a  body  of  thir- 
teen hundred  cavalry,  under  Colonel "  Grimes  " 
Davis.*  This  enterprising  young  officer  crossed 
his  cavalry  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, over  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  followed 
the  road  on  the  berme  side  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  leading  north  to  Sharps- 
burg. Mention  of  this  very  meritorious  action 
is  made  in  neither  Federal  nor  Confederate 
accounts  of  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  that 
have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  in- 
fantry of  the  garrison  could  have  done  the 
same.  It  should  be  stated  that  Davis  not  only 
escaped  capture,  but  that  he  passed  through 
Sharpsburg  at  daylight  of  the   15th,  and  in 

*  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Davis  of  the  Eighth  New  York     his  old  army  associates,  as  "  Grimes  "  Davis.    He  was 
Cavalry,  familiarly  known  at  West  Point,  and  among     killed  at  Beverly  Ford,  June  9th,  1863. — Editor. 
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opening  fire  on  Harper's  Ferry.  Knowing 
the  strictness  of  Jackson's  ideas  in  regard  to 
military  obedience,  I  felt  a  little  doubtful  as 
to  what  he  would  say.  When  I  had  finished 
my  confession  he  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  remarked :  "  It  was  just  as  well  as 
it  was ;  but  I  could  not  believe  that  the  fire 
you  reported  indicated  the  advance  of  Mc- 
Clellan  in  force.  It  seemed  more  likely  to  be 
merely  a  cavalry  affair."  Then  after  an  inter- 
val of  silence,  as  if  to  himself,  he  continued: 
"  I  thought  I  knew  McClellan  "  (they  were 
classmates  at  West  Point),  "  but  this  move- 
ment of  his  puzzles  me." 

A  little  past  the  hour  of  noon  of  the  16th 
Jackson  and  myself  reached  General  Lee's 
headquarters  and  reported  the  arrival  of  our 
commands.  I  am  thus  particular  in  noting  the 
incidents  of  this  night  march,  and  the  hour  of 
the  arrival  of  my  division  at  Sharpsburg,  for  the 
reason  that  some  writers  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  mentioning  my  arrival  at  Sharpsburg 
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as  coincident  with  that  of  McLaws's  division, 
which  was  some  twenty-two  hours  later. 

The  thought  of  General  Lee's  perilous  situ- 
ation, with  the  Potomac  River  in  his  rear, 
confronting,  with  his  small  force,  McClellan's 
vast  army,  had  haunted  me  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night's  march,  and  I  expected 
to  find  General  Lee  anxious  and  careworn. 
Anxious  enough,  no  doubt,  he  was;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  his  look  or  manner  to  indicate 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  calm,  dignified, 
and  even  cheerful.  If  he  had  had  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  vete- 
rans at  his  back,  he  could  not  have  appeared 
more  composed  and  confident.  On  shaking 
hands  with  us,  he  simply  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  result  of  our  operations  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  of  our  timely  arrival  at 
Sharpsburg;  adding  that  with  our  reinforce- 
ment he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  hold 
his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  divisions  of 
R.  H.  Anderson,  McLaws,  and  A.  P.  Hill, 
which  were  still  behind,  and  which  did  not 
arrive  until  the  next  day. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  I  received  an  order 
from  General  Lee  to  move  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  and  take  position  with  my  divis- 
ion on  the  ex- 
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treme  right  of 
his  line  of  bat- 
tle, so  as  to  cov- 
er a  ford  of  the 
Antietam,  and 
to  lend  a  hand, 
in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, to  Gen- 
eral Toombs, 
whose  brigade 
was  guarding 
the  bridge  over 
the  Antietam, 
called  Dy  r  eu-  0N  THE  LINE  OF  A  scattered  fence. 
eral         writers  (from  a  photograph.) 

JuUrnSlde    S  The  single  grave  indicates,  apparently, 

hriHcf  "  that  some  officer,  killed  outright,  was  hast- 

LM  luge.  ily  buried  by  his  men  during  a  lull  in  the 

At    daybreak  fight,  the  big  tree  being  chosen  for  a  land- 

„„     .1               .1       t  mark. —  Editor. 

on   the    17th   I 

took  the  position  assigned  me,  forming  my  line 
of  battle  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  in  front  of 
the  ford  just  mentioned.  The  ground,  from 
my  position  to  the  creek,  distant  about  five 
hundred  yards,  sloped  gradually  down  to  the 
crossing,  just  below  which  there  was  a  wooded, 
bluff-like  hill  commanding  the  approach  to 
the  ford  from  the  east.  Here  I  posted  a  bat- 
talion of  skirmishers. 

While  these  dispositions,  after  a  careful 
reconnaissance  of  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Antietam,  were  being  made,  the  booming 
of  artillery,  at  some  distance  on  my  left, 
warned  us  that  the  battle  had  begun.    As  the 


morning  wore  on  the  firing  grew  heavier  and 
heavier,  until  Elk  Mountain,  to  the  eastward, 
gave  back  an  incessant  echo. 

About  nine  o'clock  an  order  was  brought  by 
a  staff-officer  of  General  Lee,  directing  me  to 
hurry  to  the  left  to  reenforce  Jackson,  who  was 
being  hard  pressed.  Hastily  recalling  my  skir- 
mishers, I  hurried  forward,  left  in  front,  along 
the  rear  of  the  whole  Confederate  line  of  battle. 
As  I  passed  what  is  now  known  as  Cemetery 
Hill,  I  saw  General  Lee  standing  erect  and 
calm,  with  a  field-glass  to  his  eye,  his  fine  form 
sharply  outlined  against  the  sky,and  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  nobler  figure.  He  seemed 
quite  unconscious  that  the  enemy's  shells  were 
exploding  around  and  beyond  him. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  witnesses  of  a 
great  battle  like  this,  where  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  armed  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  science  and  skill,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  slaughtering  each  other, 
it  is  impossible  by  the  power  of  words  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  terrible  sub- 
limity. The  constant  booming  of  cannon, 
the  ceaseless  rattle  and  roar  of  musketry,  the 
glimpses  of  galloping  horsemen  and  march- 
ing infantry,  now  seen,  now  lost  in  the 
smoke,  adding  weirdness  to  terror,  all  to- 
gether make  up  a  combination  of  sights  and 
sounds  wholly  indescribable. 

Opposite  the  rear  of  Longstreet's  position 
I  overtook  General  Ripley,  of  D.  H.  Hill's 
division,  who,  after  having  had  dressed  a  seri- 
ous wound  in  the  neck,  was  returning  to  the 
command  of  his  brigade,  then  hotly  engaged. 
From  him  I  obtained  some  information  of 
the  progress  of  the  battle  in  the  center. 

Hurrying  on,  I  was  soon  met  by  a  staff- 
officer,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  General 
Jackson's  wish  that  I  should  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Hood,  who  was  hard  pressed  and  al- 
most out  of  ammunition,  adding  that  if  I 
found  the  Federals  in  possession  of  the  wood 
on  the  Hagerstown  road,  I  must  drive  them 
out,  as  it  was  the  key  of  the  battlefield. 

He  further  explained  that  there  was  be- 
tween the  wood,  just  referred  to,  and  the  left 
of  D.  H.  Hill's  position,  a  gap  of  at  least  a 
third  of  a  mile,  and  that  I  must  leave  a  part 
of  my  command  to  fill  it,  and  to  support  the 
reserve  batteries  under  Colonel  Stephen  D. 
Lee  which  would  also  occupy  the  gap.  For 
this  purpose  I  detached  the  Twenty-seventh 
North  Carolina  and  Third  Arkansas  of  Man- 
ning's brigade,  and  placed  them  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  John  R.  Cooke,  of  the  for- 
mer regiment.* 

*  These  are  the  troops  spoken  of  in  General  D.  H. 
Hill's  report  as  "  Walker's  men,"  who  assisted  in  the 
repulse  of  Federal  General  French,  later  in  the  day. 
[See  also  General  Longstreet's  description  on  page  312] 
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Moving  forward,  we  soon  reached  the  rear 
of  Hood's  position,  and  there  forming  line  of 
battle  with  Ransom  on  the  left,  we  moved 
forward  to  Hood's  relief,  supported  by  Mc- 
Laws's  division,  which  at  that  moment  ( 10: 30 
A.  M.)  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry.  By  this 
time  the  Federals  [under  Sedgwick]  had  forced 
Hood's  men  out  of  the  wood,  and  were  in 
possession  of  the  key  of  the  battle-field.  To 
regain  this  position  and  restore  our  line  was 
now  the  task  before  us.  This  we  soon  ac- 
complished, but  only  after  perhaps  the  severest 
struggle  of  the  day. 

The  Federals  contended  for  every  foot  of 
the  ground,  but,  driven  from  rock  to  rock, 
from  tree  to  tree,  of  the  "  West  Wood,"  after 
a  bloody  struggle  of  some  thirty  minutes  Sedg- 
wick's forces  were  pressed  back  into  the  open 
fields  beyond,  and  being  there  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  S.  D.  Lee's  artillery,  broke  and  fled  in 
great  disorder  back  to  the  cover  of  the  "  East 
Wood,"  beyond  the  Hagerstown  road. 

My  loss  in  this  attack  was  heavy,  includ- 
ing the  gallant  Colonel  Van  H.  Manning, 
commanding  Walker's  brigade,  who  fell  se- 
verely wounded.  The  regiment  which  suffered 
most  was  the  Thirtieth  Virginia.  In  the  ardor 
of  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy  through  the  wood, 
the  Virginians  followed  three  hundred  yards 
into  the  open,  where  they  were  fearfully  cut 
up  by  the  Federal  batteries,  and  only  saved 
themselves  from  annihilation  by  a  timely  re- 
treat to  the  cover  of  the  wood. 

This  ended  the  attempt  of  the  Federals  to 
drive  Jackson  from  his  position  by  infantry 
attacks.  Their  artillery,  however,  continued 
throughout  the  day  to  pour  a  heavy  fire  upon 
it,  but  with  small  effect.  Our  position  was  a 
most  advantageous  one.  The  space  between 
it  and  the  "East  Wood,"  occupied  by  the 
Federals,  consisted  of  meadows  and  corn- 
fields, intersected  by  fences,  in  passing  over 
which  their  attacking  columns  were  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  our  batteries.  Seventy  or  eighty 
yards  in  front  of  our  position,  and  paral- 
lel with  it,  was  a  ridge,  which,  although 
slight,  was  sufficient  to  cover  our  men  while 
lying  down  among  the  trees  and  bowlders 
which  covered  the  ground.  The  projectiles 
from  the  Federal  batteries,  striking  this  ridge, 
passed  harmlessly  over  our  heads,  shattering 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  tumbling  them 
down  in  showers  upon  our  men.  Occasionally 
a  shell  would  explode  above  us  and  send  its 
hissing  fragments  in  our  midst,  but  our  loss 
was  surprisingly  small  from  this  cause. 

The  Federal  infantry  assaults  having  ceased, 

As  the  main  body  of  my  division  was  some  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  corn-fields  where  Cooke's  regiments 
were  posted,  General  Palfrey  expresses  some  doubts 
of  General  Hill's  accuracy. — J.  G.  W. 
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about  half-past  twelve  I  sought  Jackson  to 
report  that  from  the  front  of  my  position  in 
the  wood,  I  thought  I  had  observed  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  as  if  to  pass  through  the 
gap,  where  I  had  posted  Colonel  Cooke's  two 
regiments.  I  found  Jackson  in  rear  of  Barks- 
dale's  brigade,  sitting  on  his  horse,  under  an 
apple-tree,  with  one  leg  thrown  carelessly  over 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  plucking  and  eating 
the  fruit.  Without  making  any  reply  to  my 
report,  he  asked  me  abruptly  :  "  Can  you  spare 
me  a  regiment  and  battery  ?  "  I  replied  that 
Colonel  Hill's  Forty-ninth  North  Carolina,  a 
very  strong  regiment,  was  in  reserve,  and  could 
be  spared,  and  that  I  could  also  give  him  both 
French's  and  Branch's  batteries,  but  that  they 
were  without  long-range  ammunition,  which 
had  been  exhausted  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Jackson  then  went  on  to  say  that  General 
Stuart's  cavalry,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  could  take  no  part  in  the  battle  and 
were  in  the  rear,  but  that  Stuart  himself  had 
reported  for  such  duty  as  he  could  perform. 

Jackson  added  that  he  wished  to  make 
up,  from  the  different  commands  on  our  left, 
a  force  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  give 
them  to  Stuart,  with  orders  to  turn  the  ene- 
my's right,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear ;  that 
I  must  give  orders  to  my  division  to  advance 
to  the  front,  and  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as 
I  should  hear  Stuart's  guns — and  that  our 
whole  left  wing  would  move  to  the  attack  at 
the  same  time.  Then,  replacing  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  he  said  with  great  emphasis  :  "  We'll 
drive  McClellan  into  the  Potomac." 

After  giving  orders  for  the  regiment  and 
batteries  to  report  to  Stuart,  I  galloped  down 
the  line  to  where  I  had  posted  Cooke,  but 
found  that  General  Longstreet,  having  ob- 
served the  danger  from  General  French's 
formidable  attack,  had  ordered  Cooke  forward, 
and  that  together  with  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
he  was  then  hotly  engaged.  Soon  returning 
to  my  command,  I  communicated  Jackson's 
order  to  my  brigade  commanders  and  directed 
them  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  Stuart's  guns. 
We  all  confidently  expected  to  hear  the  wel- 
come sound  by  two  o'clock,  at  least ;  and  as 
that  hour  approached  every  ear  was  on  the 
alert.  Napoleon,  at  Waterloo,  did  not  listen 
more  intently  for  the  sound  of  Grouchy's  fire 
than  did  we  for  Stuart's.  Two  o'clock  came, 
but  nothing  was  heard  of  Stuart.  Half-past  two 
and  then  three,  and  still  Stuart  made  no  sign. 

About  half-past  three  a  staff-officer  of 
General  Longstreet  brought  me  an  order 
from  that  general  to  advance  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  my  front.  As  the  execution  of  this 
order  would  materially  interfere  with  Jack- 
son's plans,  before  beginning  the  movement 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  with 
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General  Longstreet  personally.  I  found  him 
in  rear  of  the  position  in  which  I  had  posted 
Cooke  in  the  morning,  and  upon  informing  him 
of  Tackson's  intentions,  he  withdrew  his  order. 
While  we  were  discussing  this  subject, 
Jackson  himself  joined  us  with  the  informa- 
tion of  Stuart's  failure  to  turn  the  Federal  right, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  found  it  securely 
posted  on  the  Fotomac.  Upon  my  expressing 
surprise  at  this  statement,  Jackson  replied  that 
he  also  had  been  surprised,  as  he  had  supposed 
the  Potomac  much  farther  away ;  but  he  re- 
marked that  Stuart  had  an  excellent  eye  for 
topography,  and  it  must  be  as  he  represented. 
He  added:  "  It  is  a  great  pity. —  we  should 
have  driven  McClellan  into  the  Potomac." 

Bv  this  time,  with  staff-officers,  couriers, 
etc.,  we  were  a  mounted  group  of  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons,  presenting  so  tempting  a  tar- 
get that  a  Federal  battery,  at  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  yards,  opened  fire  upon  us,  but 
with  no  other  result,  strange  to  say,  than  the 
slaughter  of  the  horse  of  one  of  my  couriers. 
The  attempt  of  the  Federals  to  penetrate  our 
center,  and  its  repulse  by  D.  H.  Hill,  materi- 
ally assisted  by  Colonel  John  R.  Cooke's  two 
regiments  of  my  division*  closed  infantry  op- 
erations on  our  portion  of  the  field  for  the  day. 
The  opposing  batteries,  however,  continued  to 
pound  away  at  each  other  until  dark. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  direction  of  the  fir- 
ing on  our  extreme  right  was  most  alarming, — 
indicating,  as  it  did,  that  the  Federal  left  had 
forced  a  crossing  of  the  Antietam,  and  that  it 
must  be  perilously  near  our  only  line  of  retreat 
to  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown.  Could  it 
be  that  A.  P.  Hill  had  come  up  and  had  been 
repulsed  ?    If  so,  we  had  lost  the  day. 

We  hoped  that  A.  P.  Hill  was  still  behind, 
but  within  striking  distance.  Soon  the  sound 
of  musketry,  which  had  almost  ceased,  roared 
out  again  with  increased  volume,  indicating 
that  fresh  troops  had  been  brought  up,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  For  thirty  minutes  the  sound 
of  the  firing  came  steadily  from  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  then  it  seemed  to  recede  eastward,  and 
finally  to  die  away  almost  entirely.  We  knew 
then  that  Hill  was  up ;  that  the  Federals  had 
been  driven  back,  and  that  the  Confederate 
army  had  narrowly  escaped  defeat. 

As  night  closed  down,  the  firing  along  the 
whole  line  ceased;  one  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war  had 
been  fought.  The  men  of  my  division  — worn 

"  The  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  Cooke  on  this  oc- 
casion deservedly  won  for  him  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general.  His  losses  in  this  engagement 
were  terrible.  In  his  own  regiment,  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth North  Carolina,  out  of  twenty-six  commissioned 
officers  who  went  into  action,  eighteen  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded.  In  the  Third  Arkansas  the  losses 
were  equally  as  great. — J.  G.  W. 


out  by  a  week's  incessant  marching  and  fight- 
ing by  day  and  night — dropped  down  where 
they  were,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  roused, 
even  to  take  their  cooked  rations,  brought  up 
from  our  camp  in  the  rear. 

But  there  was  little  sleep  for  the  infirmary 
corps ;  and  all  night  long  with  their  lanterns  they 
could  be  seen  flashing  about  the  battle-field, 
searching  for  and  bringing  in  the  wounded,  of 
friend  and  foe  alike.    In  company  with  Gene- 
ral Barksdale  of  Mississippi,  whose  brigade 
was  on  my  left,  I  rode  over  that  part  of  the 
battle-field  where  our  own  troops  had  beer 
engaged,  to  see  that  none  of  the  woundec 
had  been  overlooked.    While  passing  along  1 
worm   fence,  in   the  darkness,   we  heard   1 
feeble  voice  from   under   our  horse's    feet 
"  Don't  let  your  horses  t-r-e-a-d  on  m-e ! "  Wt 
at  once  pulled  up,  and  peering  over  the  pom 
mels  of  our  saddles  into  the  darkness,  we  couk 
distinguish  the  dim  outlines  of  a  human  forn 
extended  across  our  path.    "  Who  are  you  ?' 
we  inquired.     "I  belong  to  the    Twentietl 
Mas-sa-chu-sett's  rig-i-ment  "  [of  Sedgwick' 
division],  answered  the  voice;  "  I  can't  mov 
—  I  think  my  back's  broken."  We  sent  for  ai 
ambulance  and  had  the  poor  fellow  cared  foi 
This  was  one  of  the  very  many  instances  o 
human  suffering  we  encountered  that  night 
During  the  whole  of  the  18th  the  two  ar 
mies  rested  in  face  of  each  other,  in  the  posi 
tions  which  each  had  occupied  at  the  cloS' 
of  the  battle.   There  was  a  tacit  truce,  an< 
Federal    and    Confederate    burying   partie 
passed  freely  between  the  lines. 

We  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  an 
although  we  were,  perhaps,  in  as  good 
condition  to  renew  the  struggle  as  the  en 
emy,  General  Lee  recognized  the  fact  that  hi 
ulterior  plans  had  been  thwarted  by  this  pre 
mature  engagement,  and  after  a  consultatio 
with  his  corps  commanders  he  determined  t 
withdraw  from  Maryland.  At  dark  on  th 
night  of  the  18th  the  rearward  movement  be 
gan ;  and  a  little  after  sunrise  of  the  next  mo±r 
ing  the  entire  Confederate  army  had  safel 
recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown. 

Detained  in  superintending  the  removal  c 
a  number  of  the  wounded  of  my  division, 
was  among  the  last  to  cross  the  Potomac.  A 
I  rode  into  the  river  I  passed  General  Le< 
sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  stream,  watchin 
the  crossing  of  the  wagons  and  artillery.  R< 
turning  my  greeting,  he  inquired  as  to  wh; 
was  still  behind.  There  was  nothing  but  tr. 
wagons  containing  my  wounded,  and  a  ba 
tery  of  artillery,  all  of  which  were  near  ; 
hand,  and  I  told  him  so.  "  Thank  God  ! " 
heard  him  say  as  I  rode  on. 

John  G.    Walker. 
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WHEN  the  Second  Bull 
Run  campaign  closed 
we  had  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  the  Confederates  ever  had.  We  then 
possessed  an  army  that,  if  kept  together,  the 
Federals  would  never  have  dared  attack.  With 
such  a  splendid  victory  behind  us,  and  such 
bright  prospects  ahead,  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  would  go  into  Maryland. 
General  Lee,  on  account  of  our  short  supplies, 
hesitated  a  little,  but  I  reminded  him  of  my 
experience  in  Mexico  where  on  several  occa- 
sions we  had  to  live  two  or  three  days  on 
green  corn.  I  told  him  we  could  not  starve 
at  that  season  of  the  year  so  long  as  the 
fields  were  loaded  with  roasting  ears.  Finally 
he  determined  to  go  on,  and  accordingly 
crossed  the  river  and  went  to  Frederick  City. 
On  the  6th  of  September  some  of  our  cavalry, 
moving  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  became  en- 
gaged with  some  of  the  Federal  artillery  near 
there.  General  Lee  proposed  that  I  organize 
a.  force,  and  go  and  surround  the  garrison 
■arrd,  capture  it.  I  objected  and  urged  that 
our  troops  were  worn  with  marching,  were  on 
short  rations,  and  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  to 
divide  our  forces  while  we  were  in  the  enemy's 

country,  where  he  could  get  information,  in  at  Williamsport,  and  moving  from  there  on 
six  or  eight  hours,  of  any  movement  we  might  toward  Martinsburg,  and  turning  thence  upon 
make.  The  Federal  army,  though  beaten  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  make  his  attack  by  Bolivar 
Second  Manassas,  was  not  disorganized,  and  Heights.  McLaws  made  a  hurried  march  to 
it  would  certainly  come  out  to  look  for  us,  reach  Maryland  Heights  before  Jackson  could 
and  we  should  guard  against  being  caught  get  in  position,  and  succeeded  m  doing  so. 
in  such  a  condition.  Our  army  was  very  su-  With  Maryland  Heights  in  our  possession  the 
perior  in  the  quality  of  its  soldiers,  but  it  was  Federals  could  not  hold  their  position  there, 
in  no  condition  to  divide  in  the  enemy's  McLaws  put  two  or  three  hundred  men  to 
country.  I  urged  that  we  should  keep  it  well  each  piece  of  his  artillery  and  carried  it  up 
in  hand,  recruit  our  strength,  and  get  up  sup-  the  heights,  and  was  in  position  when  Jack- 
plies,  and  then  we  could  do  anything  we  son  came  on  the  heights  opposite.  Simul- 
pleased.  General  Lee  made  no  reply  to  this,  taneously  Walker  appeared  upon  Loudoun 
Vol.  XXXII.— 38. 
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and  I  supposed  the  scheme  was  abandoned . 

A  day  or  two  after  we  had  reached  Fred- 
erick City,  I  went  up  to  General  Lee's  tent  and 
found  the  front  walls  closed.  I  inquired  for 
the  general,  and  he,  recognizing  my  voice, 
asked  me  to  come  in.  I  went  in  and  found 
Jackson  there.  The  two  were  discussing  the 
move  against  Harper's  Ferry,  both  heartily 
approving  it.  They  had  gone  so  far  it  seemed 
useless  for  me  to  offer  any  further  opposition, 
and  I  only  suggested  that  Lee  should  use  his 
entire  army  in  the  move  instead  of  sending 
off  a  large  portion  of  it  to  Hagerstown  as  he 
intended  to  do.  General  Lee  so  far  changed 
the  wording  of  his  order  as  to  require  me  to 
halt  at  Boonsboro' with  General  D.  H.  Hill ; 
Jackson  being  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry  via 
Bolivar  Heights,  on  the  south  side;  McLaws 
by  the  Maryland  Heights  on  the  north,  and 
Walker,  via  Loudoun  Heights,  from  the  south- 
east. This  was  afterward  changed,  and  I  was 
sent  on  to  Hagerstown,  leaving  D.  H.  Hill 
alone  at  South  Mountain. 

The  movement  against  Harper's  Ferry  began 
on  the  10th.  Jackson  made  a  wide,  sweeping 
march  around  the  Ferry,  passing  the  Potomac 
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Heights,  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of 
the  Shenandoah,  thus  completing  the  com- 
bination against  the  Federal  garrison.  The 
surrender  of  the  Ferry  and  the  twelve  thou- 
sand Federal  troops  there  was  a  matter  of 
only  a  short  time. 

If  the  Confederates  had  been  able  to  stop 
with  that,  they  might  have  been  well  con- 
tented with  their  month's  campaign.  They 
had  had  a  series  of  successes  and  no  defeats ; 
but  the  division  of  the  army  to  make  this  at- 
tack on  Harper's  Ferry  was  a  fatal  error,  as 
the  subsequent  events  showed/ 

While  a  part  of  the  army  had  gone  toward 
Harper's  Ferry  I  had  moved  up  to  Hagers- 
town.  In  the  meantime  Pope  had  been  re- 
lieved and  McClellan  was  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  with  ninety  thousand  refreshed 
troops  was  marching  out  to  avenge  Second 
Manassas.  The  situation  was  a  very  serious 
one  for  us.  McClellan  was  close  upon  us.  As 
we  moved  out  of  Frederick  he  came  on  and 
occupied  that  place,  and  there  he  came  across 
a  lost  copy  of  the  order  assigning  position  to 
the  several  commands  in  the  Harper's  Ferry 
move. 


T 
e- 


This  lost  order  has  been  the  subject  of  muc 
severe  comment  by  Virginians  who  have  wri 
ten  of  the  war.    It  was  addressed  to  D.  T 
Hill,  and  they  charged  that  its  loss  was  - 
to  him,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  campai. 
was  the  result  of  the  lost  order.     As  Gene 
Hill  has  proven  that  he  never  received  % 
order  at  his  headquarters  it  must  have 
lost  by  some  one  else.     Ordinarily  upo 
ting  possession  of  such  an  order  the  ad^ 
would  take  it  as  a  decoy,  but  it  seen 
General   McClellan  gave  it  his  confu 
and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly, 
planned  his  attack  upon  D.  H.  Hill  under  th 
impression  that  I  was  there  with  twelve  bri 
gades,   nine  of  which  were  really  at  Hagers 
town,  and  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  was  01 
Maryland    Heights  with    General    McLaws 
Had  he  exercised  due  diligence  in  seekini 
information  from  his  own  resources  he  wouk 
have   known   better  the   situation  at  Soutl 
Mountain  and  could   have  enveloped  Gen 
eral  D.  H.  Hill's  division  on  the  afternoor 
of  the  13th,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  th( 
14th,  and  then  turned  upon  McLaws  at  Mary 
land  Heights,  before  I  could  have  reachec 


'  In  his  report  General  Sturgis  describes  as  follows  the  charge 
the  bridge:  " 

''Order*  arrived  from  General  Burnride  to  carry  the  bridge  at 
all  hazards  I  then  selected  the  Fifty-first  New  York  and  the 
rifty-first  Pennsylvania  from  the  Second  Brigade,  and  directed 
thern  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  They  started  on  their  mission 
of  death  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  taking  a  route  less  exposed  than 


AFTER    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


the  regiments  [Second  Maryland  and  Sixth  New  Hampshire] 
which  had  made  the  effort  before  them,  rushed  at  a  double-quick 
over  the  slope  leading  to  the  bridge  and  over  the  bridge  itself, 
with  an  impetuosity  which  the  enemy  could  not  resist :  and  the' 
stars  and  stripes  were  planted  on  the  opposite  bank  at  one  o'clock 
V.  M.,  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering  from  every  part  of  the 
field  from  where  they  could  be  seen." 
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BURNSIDE's    ATTACK    UPON    SHARPSBURG.       (BY    EDWIN    FORBES,    AFTER    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


General  Willcox  s  division,  the  right  of  the  line,  charged  into 
le  village.  Colonel  Fairchild,  commanding  a  brigade  in  Rod- 
an  s  division,  on  the  left  of  the  line  (which  included  Hawkins's 
suaves,  seen  at  the  stone  wall  in  the  picture),  describes  in  his  re- 
)rt  as  follows  the  advance  upon  Sharpsburg  after  the  hill  above 
e  bridge  had  been  gained:  "We  continued  to  advance  to  the 
)posite  hill  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
)  steep  embankments.  Arriving  near  a  stone  fence,  the  enemy 
•a  brigade  composed  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  regiments 
■opened  on  us  with  musketry.  After  returning  their  fire  I  imme- 
ately  ordered  a  charge,  which  the  whole  brigade  gallantly  re- 
onded  to,  moving  with  alacrity  and  steadiness.  Arriving  at  the 
ice,  behind  which  the  enemy  were  awaiting  us,  receiving  their 

ther  point.  As  it  was,  McCIellan,  after  finding 
le  order,  moved  with  more  confidence  on 
ward  South  Mountain,  where  D.  H.  Hill 
as  stationed  as  a  Confederate  rear  guard 
ith  five  thousand  men  under  his  command, 
s  I  have  stated,  my  command  was  at  Ha- 
srstown,  thirteen  miles  further  on.  General 
ee  was  with  me,  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
e  received  information  that  McCIellan  was 
the  foot  of  South  Mountain  with  his  great 
my.  General  Lee  ordered  me  to  march  back 
'  the  mountain  early  the  next  morning.  I 
ggested  that  instead  of  meeting  McCIellan 
ere,  we  withdraw  Hill  and  unite  my  forces 
id  Hill's  at  Sharpsburg,  at  the  same  time 
plaining  that  Sharpsburg  was  a  strong  de- 
cisive position  from  which  we  could  strike 
e  flank  or  rear  of  any  force  that  might  be 
fit  to  the  relief  of  Harper's  Ferry.  I  endeav- 
pd  to  show  him  that  by  making  a  forced 
Jirch  to  Hill  my  troops  would  be  in  an  ex- 
justed  condition  and  could  not  make  a 
jper  battle.  The  general  listened  patiently 


fire,  losing  large  numbers  of  our  men,  we  charged  over  the  fence, 
dislodging  them  and  driving  them  from  their  positionsdown  the  hill 
toward  the  village.a  stand  of  regimental  colors  belonging  to  a  South 
Carolina  regiment  being  taken  by  Private  Thomas  Hare,  Company 
D  Eighty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  who  was  afterward  killed. 
We  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy  down  the  hill.  Discovering 
that  they  were  massing  fresh  troops  on  our  left,  I  went  back  and 
requested  General  Rodman  to  bring  up  rapidly  the  Second  Bri- 
gade to  our  support,  which  he  did,  they  engaging  the  enemy,  he 
soon  afterward  falling  badly  wounded.  .  .  .  The  large 
force  advancing  on  our  left  flank  compelled  us  to  retire  from  the 
position,  which  we  could  have  held  had  we  been  properly 
supported." 

enough,  but  did  not  change  his  plans,  and 
directed  that  I  should  go  back  the  next  day 
and  make  a  stand  at  the  mountain. 

After  lying  down,  my  mind  was  still  on  the 
battle  of  the  next  day,  and  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  do  anything  at  South  Mountain  with 
the  fragment  of  a  worn  and  exhausted  army, 
that  I  got  up  and  striking  a  light  wrote  a  note 
to  General  Lee,  urging  him  to  order  I  fill  away 
and  concentrate  at  Sharpsburg.    To  that  note 
I  got  no  answer,  and  the   next    morning   I 
marched  as  directed,  leaving  General  Toombs 
as  ordered  by  General  Lee  at  Hagerstown  to 
guard  our  trains  and  supplies.      We  marched 
as  hurriedly  as  we  could  over  a  hot  and  dusty 
road,  and  reached  the  mountain  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  troops  much 
scattered  and  worn.   In  riding  up  the  mountain 
to  join  General  Hill  I  discovered  that  every- 
thing was  in  such  disjointed  condition  it  would 
be  impossible  for  my  troops  and  Hill's  to  hold 
the  mountain  against  such  forces  as  McCIellan 
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had  there,  and  wrote  a  note  to  General  Lee,  in 
which  I  stated  that  fact,  and  cautioned  him  to 
make  his  arrangements  to  retire  that  night.  We 
got  as  many  troops  up  as  we  could,  and  by  put- 
ting in  detachments  here  and  there  managed 
to  hold  McClellan  in  check  until  night,  when 
Lee  ordered  the  withdrawal  to  Sharpsburg. 

On  the  after- 
noon of  the  15  th 
of  September  my 
command  and 
Hill's  crossed  the 
Antietam  Creek, 
and  took  posi- 
tion in  front  of 
Sharpsburg,  my 
command  filing 
into  position, on 
the  right  of  the 
Sharpsburg  and 
Boonsboro' turn- 
pike, and  D.  H. 
Hill's  division  on 
the  left.  Soon 
after  getting  in- 
to position  we 
found  our  left  at 
Dunker  Church,  the  weak  point,  and  Hood 
with  two  brigades  was  changed  from  my  right 
to  guard  this  point,  leaving  General  D.  H. 
Hill  between  the  parts  of  my  command. 

That  night  we  heard  of  the  fall  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  Jackson  was  ordered  to  Sharpsburg 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  come.  Right  then,  we 
should  have  retired  from  Sharpsburg  and  gone 
to  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac. 

The  moral  effect  of  our  move  into  Maryland 
had  been  lost  by  our  discomfiture  at  South 
Mountain,  and  it  was  then  evident  we  could 
not  hope  to  concentrate  in  time  to  do  more 
than  make  a  respectable  retreat,  whereas  by 
retiring  before  the  battle,  we  could  have 
claimed  a  very  successful  campaign. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  the  blue  uni- 
forms of  the  Federals  appeared  among  the 
trees  that  crowned  the  heights  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Antietam.  The  number  increased 
and  larger  and  larger  grew  the  field  of  blue 
until  it  seemed  to  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
down  to  the  edges  of  the  stream  gathered  the 
great  army  of  McClellan,  ninety  thousand 
strong,  it  was  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle  as 
this  grand  force  settled  down  in  sight  of  the 
Confederates,  then  shattered  by  battles  and 
scattered  by  long  and  tiresome  marches.  On 
the  16th  Jackson  came  and  took  position  with 
part  of  his  command  on  my  left.  Before  night 
the  Federals  attacked  my  left  and  gave  us  a 
severe  fight  principally  against  Hood's  divis- 
ion, but  we  drove  them  back,  holding  well  our 


ground.  After  nightfall  Hood  was  relieved 
from  the  position  on  the  left,  ordered  to  re- 
plenish his  ammunition,  and  be  ready  to  re- 
sume his  first  position  on  my  right  in  the 
morning.  General  Jackson's  forces,  who  reliev- 
ed Hood,  were  extended  to  our  left,  reaching 
well  back  toward  the  Potomac,  where  most  of 
our  cavalry  was.  Toombs  had  joined  us  with 
two  of  his  regiments,  and  was  placed  as  guard 
on  the  bridge  on  my  right.  Hooker,  who  had 
thrown  his  corps  against  my  left  in  the  after- 
noon, was  reenforced  by  the  corps  of  Sumner 
and  Mansfield.  Franklin  and  Sykes  were  also 
drawn  into  position  for  the  impending  battle. 
Burnside  was  over  against  my  right,  threatening 
the  passage  of  the  Antietam  at  that  point.  When 
light  came  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
Federals  were  in  good  position  along  the  east 
of  the  Antietam,  stretching  up  and  down  and 
across  it  to  our  left  for  three  miles.  They  had 
a  good  position  for  artillery,  and  their  guns 
were  of  the  most  approved  make  and  metal. 
Our  position  overcrowned  theirs  a  little,  but 
our  guns  were  inferior  and  our  ammunition 
very  imperfect. 

Back  of  McClellan's  line  was  a  high  ridge 
upon  which  was  his  signal  station  overlook- 
ing every  point  of  our  field.  My  command 
deployed  on  the  right  of  the  Boonsboro'- 
Sharpsburg  pike  with  Hood's  brigades  await- 
ing orders.  D.  H.  Hill  was  on  the  left  extend- 
ing toward  the  Hagerstown-Sharpsburg  pike, 
and  Jackson  extended  out  from  Hill's  left  to- 
ward the  Potomac.  The  battle  opened  by  the 
enemy  concentrating  heavily  from  the  corps 
of  Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Mansfield  against  our 
center,  attacking  upon  Jackson's  right  and  D. 
H.  Hill's  left.  So  severe  and  persistent  was 
this  attack  I  was  obliged  to  send  Hood  back 
to  support  our  center.  The  Federals  forced 
us  back  a  little,  however,  and  held  this  part 
of  our  position  to  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 
With  new  troops  and  renewed  efforts  McClel- 
lan continued  his  attacks  upon  this  point  from 
time  to  time,  while  he  brought  his  forces  to 
bear  against  all  other  points.  The  lines 
swayed  back  and  forth  as  a  cord  exposed  to 
rushing  currents.  A  force  too  heavy  to  be 
withstood  would  strike  and  drive  in  a  weak 
point  till  we  could  collect  a  few  fragments,  and 
in  turn  force  back  the  advance  till  our  lost 
ground  was  recovered.  A  heroic  effort  was 
made  by  D.  H.  Hill,  who  collected  some  frag- 
ments and  led  a  charge  to  drive  back  and  re- 
cover our  lost  ground  at  the  center.  He  soon 
found  that  his  little  band  was  too  much  ex- 
posed on  its  left  flank  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it.  Thus  the  battle  ebbed  and  flowed 
with  terrific  slaughter  on  both  sides. 

The  Federals  fought  with  wonderful  brav- 
ery and  the  Confederates  clung  to  their  ground 
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with  heroic  courage  as  hour  after  hour  they 
were  mown  down  like  grass.  The  fresh  troops 
of  McClellan  literally  tore  into  shreds  the  al- 
ready ragged  army  of  Lee,  but  the  Confeder- 
ates never  gave  back. 

I  remember  at  one  time  they  were  surging 
up  against  us  with  fearful  numbers.  I  was 
occupying  the  left  over  by  Hood,  whose  am- 
munition gave  out.  He  retired  to  get  a  fresh 
supply.  Soon  after,  the  Federals  moved  up 
against  us  in  great  masses. 

We  were  under  the  crest  of  a  hill  occupying 
a  position  that  ought  to  have  been  held  by 
from  four  to  six  brigades.  The  only  troops 
there  were  Cooke's  regiment  of  North  Carolina 
infantry  without  a  cartridge.  As  I  rode  along 
the  line  with  my  staff  I  saw  two  pieces  of  the 
Washington  artillery  (Miller's  battery),  but 
there  were  not  enough  men  to  man  them.  The 
gunners  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded. 
This  was  a  fearful  situation  for  the  Confeder- 
ate center.  I  put  my  staff-officers  to  the  guns 
while  I  held  their  horses.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
if  the  Federals  broke  through  our  line  there, 
the  Confederate  army  would  be  cut  in  two  and 
probably  destroyed,  for  we  were  already  badly 
whipped  and  were  only  holding  our  ground  by 
sheer  force  of  desperation.  Cooke  sent  me  word 
that  his  ammunition  was  out.  I  replied  that 
he  must  hold  his  position  as  long  as  he  had  a 
man  left.  He  responded  that  he  would  show 
his  colors  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  alive  to 
holdthemup.  We  loaded  up  our  little  guns  with 
canister  and  sent  a  rattle  of  hail  into  the  Fed- 
erals as  they  came  up  over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

There  was  more  business  to  the  square  inch 
in  that  little  battery  than  in  any  I  ever  saw, 
and  it  shot  harder  and  faster  and  with  a  sort 
of  human  energy  as  it  seemed  to  realize  that 
it  was  to  hold  the  thousands  of  Federals  at 
bay  or  the  battle  was  lost.  So  warm  was  the 
reception  we  gave  them  that  they  dodged 
back  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill.  We  sought 
to  make  them  believe  we  had  many  batteries 
before  them  instead  of  only  two  little  guns. 
As  the  Federals  would  come  up  they  would 
see  the  colors  of  the  North  Carolina  regiment 
waving  placidly  and  then  would  receive  a 
shower  of  canister.  We  made  it  lively  while 
it  lasted.  In  the  meantime  General  Chilton, 
General  Lee's  chief  of  staff,  made  his  way  to 
me  and  asked,  "  Where  are  the  troops  you  are 
holding  your  line  with  ?  "  I  pointed  to  my 
two  pieces  and  to  Cooke's  regiment  and  re- 
plied, "  There  they  are ;  but  that  regiment 
hasn't  a  cartridge." 

Chilton's  eyes  popped  as  though  they 
would  come  out  of  his  head,  he  struck  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  away  he  went  to  General 
Lee.  I  suppose  he  made  some  remarkable 
report,  although  I  did  not  see  General  Lee 
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again  until  night.  After  a  little  a  shot  came 
across  the  Federal  front,  plowing  the  ground 
in  a  parallel  line.  Another  and  another,  each 
nearer  and  nearer  their  line.  This  was  from  a 
battery  on  D.  H.  Hill's  line. 

This  enfilade  fire,  so  distressing  to  soldiers, 
soon  beat  back  the  attacking  column.  Mean- 
while R.  H.  Anderson  and  Hood  came  to  our 
support  and  gave  us  more  confidence.  It  was 
a  little  while  only  until  another  assault  was  made 
against  Hill  and  extending  far  over  toward 
our  left,  where  McLaws  and  Walker  were  sup- 
porting Jackson.  In  this  desperate  effort  the 
lines  seemed  to  swing  back  and  forth  for  many 
minutes  but  at  last  settled  down  to  their  re- 
spective positions,  the  Confederates  holding 
with  a  desperation  which  seemed  to  say,  "  We 
are  here  to  die." 

Meantime  General  Lee  wasover  toward  our 
right,  where  Burnside  was  trying  to  cross  to 
make  an  attack  there.  Toombs,  who  had  been 
assigned  as  guard  at  that  point,  did  handsome 
service.  His  troops  were  footsore  and  worn  from 
marching,  and  he  hadonly  twelve  hundred  men 
to  meet  Burnside,  who  had  ten  thousand.  The 
little  band  fought  bravely,  but  the  Federals 
were  pressing  them  slowly  back.  The  delay  that 
Toombs  caused  saved  that  part  of  the  battle, 
however,  for  at  the  last  moment  A.  P.  Hill 
came  in  to  reenforce  him  and  D.  H.  Hill  dis- 
covered a  good  place  for  a  battery  and 
opened  with  it.  Thus  the  Confederates  were 
enabled  to  drive  the  Federals  back,  and 
when  night  settled  down  the  army  of  Lee 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  field.  But  it  was 
dearly  bought,  for  thousands  of  brave  soldiers 
were  dead  on  the  field  and  many  gallant 
commands  were  torn  as  a  forest  in  a  cyclone. 
It  was  heartrending  to  see  how  Lee's  army 
had  been  slashed  by  the  day's  fighting. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  troops  who  went 
into  the  battle  were  killed  or  wounded  that 
day.  We  were  so  badly  crushed  that  at  the 
close  of  the  day  ten  thousand  fresh  troops 
could  have  come  in  and  taken  Lee's  army 
and  everything  it  had.  But  McClellan  did 
not  know  it,  and  even  feared  when  Burnside 
was  pressed  back  that  Sharpsburg  was  a  Con- 
federate victory,  and  that  he  would  have  to  re- 
tire. As  it  was,  when  night  settled  down  both 
armies  were  content  to  stay  where  they  were. 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg General  Lee  and  I  were  riding  along  my 
line  and  D.  H.  Hill's,  when  we  received  a  re- 
port of  movements  of  the  enemy  and  started 
up  the  ridge  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  Gene- 
ral Lee  and  I  dismounted,  but  Hill  declined  to 
do  so.  I  said  to  him,  "  If  you  insist  on  riding 
up  there  and  drawing  the  fire,  give  us  a  little 
interval  so  that  we  may  not  be  in  the  line  of 
the  fire  when  they  open  upon  you." 
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General  Lee  and  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
crest  with  our  glasses,  looking  at  the  move- 
ments of  the  Federals  on  the  rear  left.  After  a 
moment  I  turned  my  glass  to  the  right  and  the 
Federal  left.  As  I  did  so  I  noticed  a  puff  of  white 
smoke  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  "  There 
is  a  shot  for  you,"  I  said  to  General  Hill. 

The  gunner  was  a  mile  away,  and  the  can- 
non-shot came  whisking  through  the  air  for 
three  or  four  seconds  and  took  off  the  front 
legs  of  the  horse  that  Hill  sat  on  and  let  the 
animal  down  on  his  pegs.  The  horse's  head 
was  so  low  and  his  croup  so  high  that  Hill 
was  in  a  most  ludicrous  position.  With  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup  he  made  several  efforts  to  get 
the  other  leg  over  the  croup,  but  failed. 
Finally  we  prevailed  on  him  to  try  the  other 
end  of  the  horse  and  he  got  down.  He  had 
a  third  horse  shot  under  him  before  the  close 
of  the  battle.  That  was  the  second  best  shot  I 
ever  saw.  The  best  was  at  Yorktown.  There  a 
Federal  officer  came  out  in  front  of  our  line,  and 
sitting  down  to  his  little  platting  table  began 
to  make  a  map.  One  of  our  officers  carefully 
sighted  a  gun,  touched  it  off,  and  dropped  a  shell 
into  the  hands  of  the  man  at  the  little  table. 

When  the  battle  was  over  and  night  was 
gathering,  I  started  to  General  Lee's  head- 
quarters to  make  my  report.  In  going  through 
the  town  I  passed  a  house  that  had  been  set 
afire  and  was  still  burning.  The  family  was 
in  great  distress,  and  I  stopped  to  do  what  I 
could  for  them.  By  that  I  was  detained  until 
some  time  after  the  other  officers  had  reached 
headquarters  and  made  their  reports. 

My  delay  caused  some  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  General  Lee  that  I  had  been  hurt ; 
and,  in  fact,  such  a  report  was  sent  him.  When 
I  rode  up  and  dismounted  he  seemed  much 
relieved,  and  coming  to  me  very  hurriedly 
for  one  of  his  dignified  manner,  threw  his  arms 
upon  my  shoulders  and  said  : 

"  Here  is  my  old  war-horse  at  last." 

When  the  reports  were  all  in,  General  Lee 
decided  that  he  would  not  be  prepared  the 
next  day  for  offensive  battle,  and  would  pre- 
pare only  for  defense,  as  we  had  been  doing. 

The  next  day  the  Federals  failed  to  ad- 
vance, and  both  armies  remained  in  position. 
During  the  day  some  of  the  Federals  came 
over  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  look  after  their 

*  This  was  Lee's  estimate  as  stated  to  me  at  the 
time.  It  is  much  above  the  estimate  of  those  who  have 
since  written  of  this  campaign.  Colonel  Marshall,  in 
his  evidence  in  the  Fitz  John  Porter  case,  gives  our 
forces  at  the  Second  Manassas  on  August  29th  as 
50,000,  not  including  artillery  or  cavalry.  R.  II.  An- 
derson joined  me  on  the  night  of  August  29th,  with 
something  over  4000. —  J.  L. 

Careful  study  of  the  "  ( official  Records  "  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions:  In  his  official  report  ( Gen- 
eral Lee  says,  "  This  great  battle  was  fought  by  less 
than  40,000  men  on  our  side." 


dead  and  wounded.  The  following  night  we 
withdrew,  passing  the  Potomac  with  our  en- 
tire army.  After  we  had  gotten  over,  the 
Federals  made  a  show  of  pursuit,  and  a  force 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  crossed  the  river  and 
gave  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  the 
command  under  General  Pendleton.  Gene- 
ral A.  P.  Hill  was  sent  back  with  his  divis- 
ion, and  he  attacked  the  Federals  who  had 
crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  us.  His  lines 
extended  beyond  theirs,  and  he  drove  them 
back  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  Many 
sprang  over  the  steep  bluffs  of  the  river  and 
were  killed;  some  were  drowned  and  many 
were  shot.  Hill  had  a  very  handsome  affair  of 
it.  Proceeding  on  our  march,  we  went  to  Bun- 
ker Hill,  where  we  remained  for  several  days. 
A  report  was  made  of  a  Federal  advance,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  party  of  cavalry  and 
amounted  to  nothing.  As  soon  as  that  cav- 
alry retired  we  moved  back  and  camped 
around  Winchester,  where  we  remained  until 
some  time  in  October.  Our  stragglers  contin- 
ued to  come  in  until  November,  which  shows 
how  many  we  had  lost  by  severe  marches. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  campaign  was  the 
division  of  Lee's  army.  If  General  Lee  had 
kept  his  forces  together  he  could  not  have 
suffered  defeat.  At  Sharpsburg  he  had  hardly 
thirty-seven  thousand  men,*  who  were  in  poor 
condition  for  battle,  while  McClellan  had 
ninety  thousand,  who  were  fresh  and  well. 

The  next  year,  when  on  our  way  to  Gettys- 
burg, there  was  the  same  situation  of  affairs  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  but  wTe  let  it  alone. 

General  Lee  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  attribute  the  failure  to  the  Lost  Dis- 
patch ;  though  I  believe  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  loss  of  the  dispatch  to 
a  courier  or  other  negligence  than  that  of  the 
officer  to  whom  it  wras  directed.  That  another 
dispatch  was  lost  in  the  same  campaign  was 
additional  cause  of  anxiety  to  him.  Our  men 
came  in  so  rapidly  after  the  battle  that  re- 
newed hope  of  gathering  his  army  in  great 
strength  soon  caused  General  Lee  to  look  for 
other  and  new  prospects,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
the  lost  campaign.  But  at  Sharpsburg  was 
sprung  the  keystone  of  the  arch  upon  which 
the  Confederate  cause  rested. 

According  to  McClellan's  report  the  number  of 
combatants  in  his  command  was  87,164;  but  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  was  borne  bv  about  60,000  men. 

Comparing  the  available  strength  of  the  two  armies, 
undoubtedly  McClellan's  doubled  that  of  Lee's. 

The  Union  losses  at  Antietam  were  139  officers  and 
1969  men  killed;  474  officers  and  9075  men  wounded ; 
and  7  officers  and  746  men  captured  or  missing;  total, 
12,410.  The  Union  losses  in  the  entire  campai^ 
(exclusive  of  Harper's  Ferry),  from  Sept.  3d  to  20th 
were  15,203. 

According  to  the  report  of  Lee's  medical  director 
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Jackson  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  cam- 
paign, as  the  Virginia  papers  made  him  the 
hero  of  Harper's  Ferry,  although  the  greater 
danger  was  with  McLaws,  and  his  was  the 
severer  and  more  important  service.  Lee  lost 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men  by  straggling  in 
this  campaign, — nearly  twice  as  many  as  were 
captured  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  battle  casualties  of  Jackson's  com- 
mand from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Poto- 
mac, according  to  his  official  report,  were  4387, 
while  mine,  including  those  of  R.  H.  Ander- 
son's division,  were  4725,  making  in  all  91 12. 
That  taken  from  the  army  of  55,000  at  Sec- 
ond Manassas  left  a  force  of  45,888  moving 
across  the  Potomac.  To  that  number  must  be 
added  the  forces  that  joined  us ;  namely,  D. 


campaign  preceding  Sharpsburg  at  2000,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  actually  lost  at  Sharps- 
burg 8291.  Only  a  glance  at  these  figures  is 
necessary  to  impress  one  with  the  number  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  stand  the  long  and 
rapid  marches,  and  fell  by  the  wayside,  viz., 
9597.  The  Virginians  who  have  written  of  the 
war  have  oftencharged  the  loss  of  the  Maryland 
campaign  to  "  laggards."  It  is  unkind  to  apply 
such  a  term  to  our  soldiers,  who  were  as  patient, 
courageous,  and  chivalrous  as  any  ever  mar- 
shaled into  phalanx.  Writers  who  do  so  ignore 
the  factsand  circumstances  that  surrounded  our 
troops.  Many  were  justout  of  the  hospitals,  and 
many  were  crippled  by  injuries  received  in  bat- 
tle. They  were  marching  without  sufficient  food 
or  clothing,  with  their  muskets,  ammunition, 


H.  Hill  with  5000,  McLaws  with  4000,  and  provisions,  and  in  fact  their  all,  packed  upon 
Walker  with  2000.  Thus  Lee's  army  on  en-  their  backs.  They  struggled  along  with  bleed- 
tering  Maryland  was  made  up  of  nearly  57,000  ing  feet,  tramping  rugged  mountain  roads 
men,  exclusive  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  As  we  through  a  heated  season,  seeking  another  op- 
had  but  37,000  at   Sharpsburg,  our  losses  in  portunity  to  offer  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 


the  several  engagements  after  we  crossed  the 
Potomac,  including  stragglers,  reached  19,888. 
Our  casualties  in  the  affairs  preceding  Sharps- 
burg and  including  that  battle  were  10,291. 
Estimating  the  casualties    in   the   Maryland 

(Dr.  Guild),  there  was  a  loss  of  1567  killed  and  8724 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Cramp- 
ton's  Gap,  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  and  Shep- 
herdstown.  Dr.  Guild  does  not  give  the  number  of 
missing  and  prisoners.  Lee  also  does  not  mention 
the  number  of  prisoners  captured  from  him,  nor  the 
"missing"  whose  fate  was  unknown.  Four  thousand, 
it  is  believed,  would  cover  such  loss.  Adding  these 
to  the  killed  and  wounded,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Guild's 
report,  would  make  the  Confederate  loss  from  Sep- 
tember 13th  to  17th  13,291.  Estimating  four-fifths  of 
these  for  the  battle  of  Antietam,  we  have  the  following 
comparative  result: 


people.  Such  soldiers  should  not  be  called 
"  laggards  "  by  their  countrymen.  Let  them 
have  their  well-earned  honors  though  the  fame 
of  others  suffer  thereby. 

James  Longstreet. 
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Killed  Wounded     Missing      Total. 

Union  Army 2108         9549  753         12,410. 

Confederate  Army 1253         6980  3200         11,433. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  that 
many  of  the  "missing"  of  Lee's  army  were  killed, 
and  if  the  number  could  be  ascertained  it  would  very 
materially  increase  that  class  of  casualties.  General 
McClellan  (page  67,  Vol.  XIX.)  says  that  "about 
2700  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  .  .  .  counted  and 
buried  upon  the  battle-field  of  Antietam";  also,  that 
"  a  portion  of  their  dead  had  been  previously  buried 
by  the  enemy."  —  Editor. 
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THE    cannon    were 
thundering  when  at 
early  morn,  Septem- 
ber    17,     1862,    I 
'     mounted  my  horse 
•n    at        Hagerstown, 
s  •  where  I  had  arrived 
the  preceding  day, 
upon  its  evacuation 
by    the    Confeder- 
ates.    The   people 
of  the  town, aroused 
by  the  cannonade, 
were    at   the   win- 
dows of  the  houses, 
or    in   the   streets, 
standing  in  groups, 
stening  to  the  reverberations  rolling  along 


CONFEDERATE     WOODEN    CANTEEN 
FOUND     AT    ANTIETAM. 


the  valley.  The  wind  was  south-west,  the 
clouds  hanging  low,  and  sweeping  the  tree- 
tops  on  South  Mountain. 

The  cannonade,  reverberating  from  cloud  to 
mountain  and  from  mountain  to  cloud,  be- 
came a  continuous  roar,  like  the  unbroken 
roll  of  a  thunder-storm.  Wafted  by  the  gen- 
tle breeze,  it  made  the  battle  seem  much 
nearer  than  it  was.  I  was  fully  seven  miles 
from  Hooker's  battlefield. 

I  turned  down  the  Hagerstown  and  Sharps- 
burg turnpike  at  a  brisk  gallop,  although 
knowing  that  Lee's  army  was  in  possession  of 
the  thoroughfare  by  the  toll-gate  then  standing 
about  two  miles  north  of  Sharpsburg.  A  citi- 
zen who  had  left  his  home,  to  be  beyond 
harm  during  the  battle,  gave  me  the  infor- 
mation.   The  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind 
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was  to  gain  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederate 
army,  mingle  with  the  citizens,  and  so  wit- 
ness the  battle  from  the  Confederate  side.  It 
would  be  a  grand  accomplishment,  if  success- 
ful. It  would  give  me  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  see  the  make-up  of  the  Confederate  army. 
It  would  be  like  going  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theater.  I  was  in  citizen's  dress,  splashed 
with  mud,  and  with  dilapidated  hat. 

While  wondering  what  would  be  the  out- 
come of  the  venture,  I  came  upon  a  group 
of  farmers,  who  were  listening  with  dazed 
countenances  to  the  uproar  momentarily  in- 
creasing in  volume.  It  was  no  longer  alone 
the  boom  of  the  batteries,  but  a  rattle  of 
musketry — at  first  like  pattering  drops  upon 
a  roof;  then  a  roll,  crash,  roar,  and  rush  like  a 
mighty  ocean  billow  upon  the  shore,  chafing 
the  pebbles,  wave  on  wave, —  with  deep  and 
heavy  explosions  of  the  batteries,  like  the 
crashing  of  thunderbolts.  I  think  that  the 
currents  of  air  must  have  had  somewhat  to 
do  with  it,  for  since  then  I  have  seen  and 
heard  conflicts  where  the  numbers  engaged 
were  much  larger  than  in  Hooker's  attack. 
At  any  rate,  the  farmers'  hearts  were  in  their 
mouths.  Their  faces  were  blanched,  and  they 
were  walking  about  nervously,  undecided, 
evidently,  whether  to  flee  or  to  remain. 

"  I  wouldn't  go  down  the  pike,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  one,  addressing  me.  "  You  will 
ride  right  into  the  Rebs." 

"  That  is  just  where  I  would  like  to  go." 

"You  can't  pass  yourself  off  for  a  Reb; 
they'll  see,  the  instant  they  set  eyes  on  you, 
that  you  are  a  Yank.  They'll  gobble  you  up, 
and  take  you  to  Richmond,"  said  the  second. 

No  doubt  I  acted  wisely  in  leaving  the  turn- 
pike and  riding  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the 
Union  line.  A  short  distance  and  I  cameupon  a 
Confederate  soldier  lying  beneath  a  tree.  He 
doubtless  supposed  that  I  was  a  cavalryman, 
and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  implore  me  not 
to  shoot  him.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard. 
He  had  dropped  from  the  ranks  through  sheer 
exhaustion.  He  had  been  living  on  green 
corn.  I  left  the  poor  fellow  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  never  again  would  see  his  South- 
ern home. 

Another  mile  and  I  came  upon  the  drift- 
wood of  McClellan's  army.  Every  army  has 
its  driftwood  soldiers — valiant  at  the  mess- 
table,  brave  in  the  story  around  the  bivouac 
fire,  but  faint  of  heart  when  battle  begins. 
Some  of  them  were  old  skulkers,  others  fresh 
recruits,  with  bright  uniforms,  who  had  vol- 

"  Of  the  early  morning  fight  in  the  corn-field,  General  Hooker 
says  in  his  report:  "We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  discov- 
ered that  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  a 
corn-field  (I  have  since  learned  about  a  thirty-acre  field),  in  my 
immediate  front,  and  from  the  sun's  rays  falling  on  their  bayonets 
projecting  above  the  corn  could  see  that  the  field  was  filled  with 
the  enemy,  with  arms  in   their  hands,   standing  apparently   at 


unteered  under  the  pressure  of  enthusiasm. 
This  was  their  first  battle  and  was  not  what 
they  had  pictured  a  battle  to  be. 

"  Where  does  this  road  lead  to  ?  "  asked 
one  with  white  lips. 

"  To  Hagerstown.  But  where  are  you  go- 
ing ?  " 

'•  Oh,  our  division  has  been  ordered  to  Ha- 
gerstown," was  the  reply  as  they  hastened  on. 

Ammunition  trains  were  winding  up  the  hill 
from  the  road  leading  to  Keedysville.  Striking 
across  the  fields,  I  soon  came  upon  the  grounds 
on  Hoffman's  farm  selected  for  the  field  hos- 
pitals. Even  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  it 
was  an  appalling  sight.  The  wounded  were 
lying  in  rows  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  sur- 
geons' tables.  The  hospital  stewards  had  a 
corps  of  men  distributing  straw  over  the  field 
for  their  comfort. 

Turning  from  the  scenes  of  the  hospital,  I 
ascended  the  hill,  and  came  upon  the  men 
who  had  been  the  first  to  sweep  across  the 
HagerstOAvn  pike,  past  the  toll-gate,  and  into 
the  Dunker  Church  woods,  only  to  be  hurled 
back  by  Jackson,  who  had  established  his  line 
in  a  strong  position  behind  outcropping  lime- 
stone ledges. 

"  There  are  not  many  of  us  left,"  was  the 
mournful  remark  of  an  officer. 

I  learned  the  story  of  the  morning's  engage- 
ment, and  then  rode  to  the  line  of  batteries 
on  the  ridge  by  the  house  of  J.  Poffenberger;  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  thirty  guns 
in  position  pointing  south-west.  Their  brazen 
lips  were  cooling  at  the  moment.  There  was  a 
lull  in  the  strife.  All  was  quiet  in  the  woods, 
along  the  turnpike,  and  in  the  corn-field  be- 
yond D.  R.  Miller's  house, —  so  quiet  that  I 
thought  I  would  ride  on  to  the  front  line,  not 
knowing  that  the  brigade, lying  upon  the  ground 
near  the  cannon,  was  the  advanced  line  of  the 
army.  I  rode  through  Poffenberger's  door-yard, 
and  noticed  where  a  Confederate  cannon-shot 
had  ripped  through  the  building;  another  had 
upset  a  hive  of  bees,  and  the  angry  insects  had 
taken  their  revenge  on  the  soldiers.  I  walked 
my  horse  down  the  pike  past  the  toll-gate. 

"  Hold  on !  "  It  was  the  peremptory  hail 
of  a  Union  soldier  crouching  under  the  fence 
by  the  roadside.    "  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  would  go  out  to  the  front !  " 

'•  The  front !  you  have  passed  it.  This  is 
the  picket  line.  If  you  know  what  is  good 
for  yourself,  you'll  skedaddle  mighty  quick. 
The  Rebs  are  in  the  corn,  right  out  there."  * 

I   acted  upon  the  timely  advice  and  re- 

'support  arms.'  Instructions  were  immediately  given  for  the 
assemblage  of  all  of  my  spare  batteries  near  at  hand,  of  which  I 
think  there  were  five  or  six,  to  spring  into  battery  on  the  right  of 
this  field,  and  to  open  with  canister  at  once.  In  the  time  I  am 
writing  every  stalk  of  corn  in  the  northern  and  greater  part  of  the 
field  was  cut  as  closely  as  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife,  and 
the  slain  lay  in  rows  precisely  as  they  had  stood  in  their  ranks  r 
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treated  to  a  more  respectful  distance;  and 
none  too  soon,  for  a  moment  later  the  up- 
roar began  again,  with  solid  shot  tearing 
through  the  woods,  crashing  among  the  trees, 
and  with  shells  exploding  in  unexpected  places 


men  in  blue  across  the  meadow  east  of  Rou- 
lette's. They  reach  the  spacious  barn,  which 
divides  the  line  of  men  as  a  rock  parts  the  cur- 
rent of  a  river,  flowing  around  it,  but  uniting 
beyond.  The  orchard  around  the  house  screens 


I  recalla  round  shot  that  came  ricochettingover    the  movement  in  part.    I  see  the  blue  uniforms 


the  ground,  cutting  little  furrows,  tossing  the 
earth  into  the  air,  as  the  plow  of  the  locomo- 
tive turns  its  white  furrow  after  a  snow-storm. 
Its  speed  gradually  diminished  and  a  soldier 
was  about  to  catch  it,  as  if  he  were  at  a  game 
of  base-ball,  but  a  united  yell  of  "  Look  out!  " 
"  Don't !  "  "Take  care!"  "Hold  on!"  caused 


beneath  the  apple-trees.  The  line  halts  for 
alignment.  The  skirmishers  are  in  advance. 
There  are  isolated  puffs  of  smoke,  and  then 
the  Confederate  skirmishers  scamper  up  the  hill 
and  disappear.  Up  the  slope  moves  the  line 
to  the  top  of  a  knoll.  Ah  !  what  a  crash !  A 
white  cloud,  gleams  of  lightning,  a  yell,  a  hur- 


him  to  desist.  Had  he  attempted  it,  he  would  rah,  ancfthen  up  in  the  corn-field  a  great  com- 
motion, men  firing  into  each  other's  faces,  the 
Confederate  line  breaking,  the  ground  strewn 
with  prostrate  forms.  The  Confederate  line  in 
"  Bloody  lane "  has  been  annihilated,  the 
center  pierced. 

There  are  golden  moments   in   life,  great 


have  been  knocked  over  instantly 

Turning  from  the  conflict  on  the  right,  I 
rode  down  the  line,  toward  the  center,  forded 
the  Antietam  and  ascended  the  hill  east  of  it 
to  the  large  square  mansion  of  Mr.  Pry, 
where    General    McClellan    had    established 


his  headquarters.     The   commander-in-chief    opportunities  which  come  to  men.  They  must 
was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  in  front  of  the    be  seized  upon  the  instant  or  they  go  by,  never 

to  return.    Such  an  opportunity  had  come  to 


house.  His  staff  were  around  him ;  their  horses, 
saddled  and  bridled,  were  hitched  to  the  trees 
and  fences.  Stakes  had  been  driven  in  the 
earth  in  front  of  the  house,  to  which  were 
strapped  the  headquarters  telescopes,  through 
which  a  view  of  the  operations  and  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies  could  be  seen. 

It  was  a  commanding  situation.  The  pan- 
orama included  fully  two-thirds  of  the  battle- 
field, from  the  woods  by  the  Dunker  Church, 
southward  to  the  hills  below  Sharpsburg. 

The  Fifth  Corps,  under  Fitz  John  Porter, 
was  behind  the  ridge  extending  south  towards 
the  bridge,  where  the  artillery  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  was  thundering.  Porter,  I  remem- 
ber, was  with  McClellan,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  across  the  Antietam  — 
French's  and  Richardson's  divisions,  which 
were  forming  in  the  fields  east  of  Roulette's 
and  Mumma's  houses.  What  a  splendid 
sight  it  was  !  How  beautifully  the  lines  de- 
ployed !  The  clouds  which  had  hung  low  all 
the  morning  had  lifted,  and  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing through  the  rifts,  its  bright  beams  falling 
on  the  flags,  and  glinting  from  gun-barrel  and 
bayonet.  Upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  south 
of  the  Dunker  Church,  I  could  see  Confeder 


General  McClellan.  I  was  but  a  civilian,  un- 
educatedin  military  tactics;  butit  was  the  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense  that  then  was  the 
time  when  Porter's  eleven  thousand  should 
have  been  sent  across  the  Antietam  and 
thrown  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  enemy. 
It  was  so  plain  that  the  rank  and  file  saw  it. 
"  Now  is  the  time  "  was  the  universal  com- 
ment. But  not  a  soldier  stirred  from  his  po- 
sition. McClellan  saw  it,  but  issued  no  order. 
All  through  the  day  most  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
remained  as  immovable  as  statues. 

The  battle  was  in  the  main  fought  by  divisions 
—  one  after  another.  There  was  no  concerted 
action,  no  hammering  all  along  the  line  at  the 
same  time.  Heavy  blows  were  given,  but  they 
were  not  followed  up.  It  has  been  said  that 
McClellan's  excuse  for  not  thro  wing  in  Porter's 
corps  at  that  moment  was  the  reason  given  by 
Napoleon  at  Borodino  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  at  a  certain  moment  put  in  the  Imperial 
Guard:  "  If  I  am  defeated  to-day,  where  is 
my  army  for  to-morrow?"  There  was  no 
parallel  bet  ween  Antietam  and  Borodino.  The 
moment  had  come  for  dividing  Lee's  army  at 
its  center  and  crushing  it  back  upon  the  Po- 


ates  on  horseback,  galloping,  evidently,  with    tomac  in  utter  rout.    A.  P.  Hill,  on  his  way 


orders;  for,  a  few  moments  later,  there  was  an- 
other gleam  in  the  sunshine  from  the  bayonets 
of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  was  getting 
into  position  to  resist  the  threatened  move- 
ment of  French  and  Richardson. 

Memory  recalls  the  advance  of  the  line  of 

few  moments  before.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  witness  a  more 
bloody,  dismal  battle-field.  Those  that  escaped  fled  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  our  advance,  and  sought  refuge  behind  the 
trees,  fences,  and  stone  ledges  nearly  on  a  line  wiih  the  Dunker 
Church,  etc.,  as  there  was  no  resisting  this  torrent  of  death-deal- 
ing missives.    .    .    . 

"  The  whole  morning  had  been  one  of  unusual  animation  to 


from  Harper's  Ferry  to  join  Lee.  was  at  that  mo- 
ment fording  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown. 
General  McClellan  did  not  know  it,  but  the 
fact  was  before  him  that  French  and  Richard- 
son had  pierced  the  Confederate  center. 
With  the  falling  back  of  the  Confederates 

me  and  fraught  with  the  grandest  events.  The  conduct  of  my 
troops  was  sublime,  and  the  occasion  almost  lifted  me  to  the 
skies,  and  its  memories  will  ever  remain  near  me.  My  command 
followed  the  fugitives  closely  until  we  had  passed  the  corn-field  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  when  I  was  removed  from  my  saddle  in 
the  act  of  falling  out  of  it  from  loss  of  blood,  having  previously 
been  struck  without  my  knowledge." 


ANTIETAM  SCENES. 


I  went  up  past  Roulette's  house  to  the  sunken 
road.  The  hillside  was  dotted  with  prostrate 
forms  of  men  in  blue,  but  in  the  sunken  road, 
what  a  ghastly  spectacle  !  The  Confederates 
had  gone  down  as  the  grass  falls  before  the 
scythe.  They  were  lying  in  rows,  like  the  ties 
of  a  railroad ;  in  heaps,  like  cord- wood,  mingled 
with  the  splintered  and  scattered  fence  rails. 
The  terrible  volley  had  flamed  in  their  faces, 
more  deadly  than  the  simoon  of  the  desert. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  portray  the  scene. 
There  were  prostrate  forms,  that  had  been 
vigorous  with  resolute  life,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment were  motionless  forever,  resolution  and 
energy  still  lingering  in  the  pallid  cheeks,  in 
the  set  teeth,  the  gripping  hand.  I  recall  a  sol- 
dier with  the  cartridge  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  the  end  of  the  cartridge  bitten  off,  and 
the  paper  between  his  teeth  when  the  bullet 
pierced  his  heart,  and  the  machinery  of  life  — 
all  the  muscles  and  nerves  — came  to  a  stand- 
still. A  young  lieutenant  had  fallen  while 
trying  to  rally  his  men;  fixed  determination 
was  visible  in  every  line  of  his  face.  His 
hand  was  still  firmly  grasping  his  sword. 
I  counted  fourteen  bodies  lying  together,  lit- 
erally in  a  heap,  amid  the  corn  rows  on  the 
hillside.  The  broad  green  leaves  were  sprin- 
kled and  stained  with  blood. 

One  cannot  write  with  complacency  of  the 
blundering  attack  of  Burnside,  who  was  to 
cross  the  Antietam  and  turn  the  Confederate 
right  flank.  All  through  the  forenoon  his 
cannon  were  flaming.  Then  came  the  slaughter 
at  the  bridge,  where  there  was  no  need  of 
such  sacrifice  of  life.  The  river  was  fordable 
in  dozens  of  places,  and  the  troops  could  have 
crossed  and  turned  the  position  of  the  brigade 
placed  to  hold  the  bridge. 

The  close  of  the  battle  presented  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle.  The  artillery  of  both  armies 
came  into  play.  The  arrival  of  A.  P.  Hill  had 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  Lee's  veterans,  while 
the  carrying  of  the  bridge  and  the  work  ac- 
complished by  French's  and  Richardson's 
divisions  in  the  center,  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Union  army.  It  was  plain  that 
Lee  was  economical  in  the  use  of  artillery 
ammunition.  He  had  a  short  supply.  The 
engagements  at  Groveton,  Gainesville,  Bull 
Run,  Chantilly,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  South 
Mountain  had  depleted  his  ammunition-chests, 
and  supply  trains  had  not  reached  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Far  up  on  the  Union  right,  the  Union  bat- 
teries were  pounding  ;  also  those  in  the  center. 
I  recall  a  remarkable  scene.  The  sun  was 
going  down, —  its  disc  red  and  large  as  seen 
through  the  murky  battle-cloud.  One  of 
Sumner's  batteries  was.  directly  in  line  toward 
the  sun,  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  north  of  the 


smoking  ruins  of  Mumma's  house  and  barn, 
and  there  was  one  piece  in  which  the  gunners, 
as  they  rammed  home  the  cartridge,  seemed 
to  be  standing  in  the  sun.  Beyond,  hid  from 
view  by  the  distance  and  the  low-hanging 
branches  of  the  oaks,  by  the  Dunker  Church 
the  Confederate  guns  were  flashing.  Imme- 
diately north  of  Sharpsburg,  and  along  the  hill 
in  front,  now  the  National  Cemetery,  Long- 
street's  cannon  were  in  play.  Half-way  up  the 
hill  were  Burnside's  men  sending  out  a  contin- 
uous flame,  with  A.  P.  Hill's  veterans  confront- 
ing them.  All  the  country  was  flaming  and 
smoking;  shells  were  bursting  above  the 
contending  lines ;  Burnside  was  asking  for 
reinforcements.  How  quickly  Porter's  eleven 
thousand  could  have  rushed  across  Antietam 
bridge  with  no  Confederates  to  oppose  them,  . 
swept  up  the  hillside  and  forced  themselves 
like  a  wedge  between  Longstreet  and  A.  P. 
Hill!  but  McClellan  had  only  Miller's  battery 
to  send  him!  The  sun  went  down;  the  thunder 
died  away,  the  musketry  ceased,  bivouac  fires 
gleamed  as  if  a  great  city  had  lighted  its  lamps. 
When  the  weary  and  worn  are  seeking  rest, 
the  work  of  the  army  correspondent  begins. 
All  through  the  day  eyes  and  ears  have  been 
open.  The  note-book  is  scrawled  with  char- 
acters intelligible  to  him  if  read  at  once,  but 
wholly  meaningless  a  few  hours  later.  He 
must  grope  his  way  along  the  lines  in  the  dark- 
ness, visit  the  hospitals,  hear  the  narratives  of 
all,  eliminate  error,  get  at  the  probable  truth, 
keeping  ever  in  mind  that  each  general  thinks 
his  brigade,  each  colonel  his  regiment,  every 
captain  his  company,  did  most  of  the  fighting. 
While  thus  visiting  the  lines,  I  heard  a  song 
rising  on  the  night  air  sweet  and  plaintive : 

"  Do  they  miss  me  at  home,  do  they  miss  me  ? 

'T  would  be  an  assurance  most  dear 

To  know  that  this  moment  some  lov'd  one 

Were  saying,  'I  wish  he  were  here  ' ; 

To  feel  that  the  group  at  the  fire-side 

Were  thinking  of  me,  as  I  roam." 

Both  before  and  after  a  battle  sad  and  solemn 
thoughts  come  to  the  soldier.  Before  the  con- 
flict they  are  of  apprehension;  after  the  strife 
there  is  a  sense  of  relief;  but  the  thinned  ranks, 
the  knowledge  that  the  comrade  who  stood  by 
your  side  in  the  morning  never  will  stand 
there  again,  brings  inexpressible  sadness. 
The  soldiers,  with  thoughts  far  away,  were 
apprehensive  that  the  conflict  of  the  day  was 
but  a  prelude  to  another  struggle  more  fierce 
and  bloody  in  the  morning.  They  were  in 
position  and  lying  on  their  arms,  ready  to 
renew  the  battle  at  daylight  ;  but  day  dawned, 
and  the  cannon  were  silent.  The  troops  were 
in  line,  yet  there  was  no  order  to  advance.  I 
could  hear  now  and  then  the  isolated  shots 
of  the  pickets.    I  could  see  that  Lee  had  con- 
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tracted  his  line  between  Dunker  Church  and 
Sharpsburg.  His  cannon  were  in  position,  his 
troops  in  line.  I  knew,  as  did  everybody  else, 
that  Franklin's  corps  was  comparatively  fresh ; 
that  McClellan  had  twenty-nine  thousand  men 
who  either  had  as  yet  not  fired  a  musket  or 
had  been  only  slightly  engaged.  Why  did  he 
not  attack  ?    No  one  could  tell. 

Riding  up  to  the  right,  I  found  that  hostil- 
ities had  ceased  ;  that  the  ambulance  corps  of 
both  armies  were  gathering  up  the  wounded  in 
the  field  near  the  Dunker  Church.  Going  out 
over  the  ground  where  the  tides  had  ebbed 
and  flowed,  I  found  it  thickly  strewn  with  dead. 
I  recall  a  Union  soldier  lying  near  the  Dunker 
Church  with  his  face  turned  toward  heaven,  his 
pocket  Bible  open  upon  his  breast.  I  lifted  the 
volume  and  read  the  words  :  "  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me.  Thy 
rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me."  Upon  the 
fly-leaf  were  the  words  :  "  We  hope  and  pray 
that  you  may  be  permitted  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, after  the  war  is  over,  to  return." 

Near  by  stood  a  wounded  battery-horse 
and  a  shattered  caisson  belonging  to  one  of 
Hood's  batteries.  The  animal  had  eaten  every 
blade  of  grass  within  reach.  No  human  being 
ever  looked  more  imploringly  for  help  than 


that  dumb  animal,  wounded  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  moving,  yet  resolutely  standing,  as 
if  knowing  that  lying  down  would  be  the  end. 

The  assumed  armistice  came  to  an  end,  the 
pickets  stood  in  hostile  attitude  once  more,  but 
the  day  wore  away  and  no  orders  were  issued 
for  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  Another  morning, 
and  Lee  was  beyond  the  Potomac.  I  galloped 
along  the  lines  where  his  army  had  stood,  and 
saw  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  battle.  I  recall  the 
body  of  a  Confederate  sharp-shooter,  lying  in 
the  forks  of  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  between 
the  Dunker  Church  and  Sharpsburg.  Shells 
had  exploded  in  the  streets  of  Sharpsburg. 
The  horses  of  a  Confederate  battery  had  gone 
down  in  a  heap  in  the  public  square. 

Porter's  corps  was  passing  through  the  town. 
McClellan  and  his  staff  came  galloping  up  the 
hill.  Porter's  men  swung  their  hats  and  gave 
a  cheer;  but  few  hurrahs  came  from  the  other 
corps  —  none  from  Hooker's.  A  change  had 
come  over  the  army.  The  complacent  look 
which  I  had  seen  upon  McClellan's  counte- 
nance on  the  17th,  as  if  all  were  going  well, 
had  disappeared.  There  was  a  troubled  look 
instead — a  manifest  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  his  great  opportunity  had  gone  by.  Lee- 
had  slipped  through  his  fingers. 

Charles  Carle  ton   Coffin. 
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A  Word  of  Sympathy  and  Caution. 

THE  wage-workers  believe  that  the  social  Fates  are 
against  them,  and  they  are  now  proposing  to  take 
their  destiny  into  their  own  hands.  Fields  and  forests 
and  mines  bring  forth  untold  stores  of  wealth  ;  miles 
on  miles  of  shafting  drive  the  machinery  by  which 
this  raw  material  is  adapted  to  human  uses  ;  there  is 
enough  of  every  sort  of  commodity  to  give  everybody 
abundance  ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  overflowing 
bounty,  one  million  willing  workers,  very  few  of  whom 
are  strikers,  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  because  no 
man  has  hired  them,  while  their  little  children  cry  for 
bread.  It  is  not  strange  that  "  the  army  of  the  discon- 
tented," as  Mr.  Powderly  has  named  them,  grows 
apace.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  feeling  is 
spreading  among  the  labor-classes  that  something  is 
radically  wrong. 

In  a  thoughtful  little  book  entitled  "Our  Country," 
lately  published,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  observes  that 
the  tragedy  of  our  civilization  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  knowledge  has  been  multiplied  and  diffused, 
wealth  has  been  multiplied  and  concentrated  in  few 
hands. 

"  The  horizon  of  the  workingman,  during  this  century, 
has  been  marvelouslv  expanded  ;  there  has  been  a  pro- 
digious multiplication  of  his  wants.  The  peasant  of  a 
few  generations  ago  knew  little  of  any  lot  save  his  own. 
He  saw  an  aristocracy  above  him  which  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges,  but  these  were  often  justified  in  his  eyes  bv 
superior  intelligence  and  manners.     The  life  of  the  rich 


and  great  was  far  removed  from  him  and  vague.  He  was 
not  discontented  for  lack  of  luxuries  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  But  modern  manufactures  and  commerce  and 
shop  windows  have  made  all  luxuries  familiar  to  all  eyes. 
The  workingman  of  to-day  in  the  United  States  has 
probably  had  a  common-school  education,  lias  traveled 
somewhat,  attended  expositions,  visited  libraries,  art 
galleries,  and  museums;  through  books  he  has  become 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  all  countries,  and  all  classes 
of  society;  he  reads  the  papers,  he  is  vastly  more  intelli- 
gent than  his  grandfather  was,  he  lives  in  a  larger  world, 
and  has  manv  more  wants.  Indeed,  his  wants  are  as 
boundless  as  his  means  are  limited.  Education  increases 
the  capability  of  enjoyment,  and  this  capability  is  in- 
creasing among  the  many  more  rapidly  than  the  means 
of  gratification  ;  hence  a  growing  popular  discontent." 

Such  are  the  obvious  causes  of  the  great  uprising 
of  labor  which  was  recently  witnessed  in  this  country. 
The  more  compact  organization  of  the  wage-workers, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  boycott  as  a  weapon  of  war,  have 
suddenly  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem; "  the  army  of  the  discontented  "  has  come  into 
the  field  ready  for  an  aggressive  campaign. 

Such  a  sudden  acco-sion  of  consciou-  power  on  the 
part  of  any  class  of  persons  that  had  long  felt  them- 
selves oppressed  would  be  witnessed  with  anxiety;  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  behave  with 
entire  justice  and  moderation.  And  while  among  the 
wa_;e- workers  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  whose 
instincts  are  sound,  and  whose  counsels  in  such  an 
emergency  are  sure  to  be  temperate,  there  1-  also  a 
great   multitude    of  ignorant   and  undisciplined  men 
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who  are  likely  to  use  their  new  power  recklessly  and 
destructively.  The  danger  is  that  these  rash  spirits 
will  often  rule  in  the  workingman's  assemblies.  This 
danger  is  not  indeed  remote ;  the  thing  is  continually 
taking  place.  The  most  destructive  strike  that  has 
lately  occurred  in  the  coal  regions  was  forced  by  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  majority  of  the  miners,  against  the 
strenuous  counsel  of  their  cooler  and  wiser  leaders. 
After  months  of  idleness,  and  the  loss  to  the  operators 
and  the  miners  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  men  went 
back  to  work  for  ten  cents  less  per  ton  than  they  were 
offered  when  the  strike  began ;  and  when,  after  work- 
ing for  a  few  months  at  this  reduced  wage,  they  com- 
plained of  its  insufficiency,  and  submitted  their  com- 
plaint to  arbitration,  the  referee,  ex-Senator  Thurman, 
granted  them,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  the  precise 
compensation  which  they  refused  a  year  before.  The 
wisdom  of  the  leaders  who  could  not  lead,  and  the 
folly  of  the  followers  who  would  not  follow,  must  by 
this  time  have  become  evident  in  all  that  section.  Such 
rash  and  ill-considered  movements  often  occur  in  the 
trades-unions.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  that  an 
employer  who  has  kept  his  wheels  running  at  a  loss 
for  months  solely  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  his  men 
with  a  livelihood  will  be  rewarded  by  a  strike  as 
soon  as  business  brightens  up  a  little,  and  long  before 
his  shrunken  capital  is  restored.  By  such  a  procedure 
good-will  in  the  breasts  of  employers  is  cruelly  put 
to  death,  and  many  a  kind-hearted  man  who  had 
studied  the  welfare  of  his  employees  has  been  turned 
into  a  cynic. 

The  labor-unions  will  do  well  to  remember  that  this 
warfare  that  they  are  waging  concerns  not  merely 
themselves  and  their  employers,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  comfort,  the  safety,  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  population  are  seriously  affected  by  those  vio- 
lent interruptions  of  the  industrial  order  which  they 
are  able  to  bring  about.  Such  a  strike  as  that  which 
recently  occurred  upon  a  great  railway  system  in  the 
South-west  paralyzes  the  industry  and  the  trade  of  the 
whole  section,  and  entails  inconvenience  and  loss,  if 
not  positive  suffering,  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  households  that  are  in  no  wise  implicated  in  the 
quarrel.  This  great  middle  class  is  ready  to  endure 
not  a  little  discomfort  and  annoyance  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  humanity.  If  the  workingmen  have  a  real 
grievance,  and  if  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  their  getting 
their  wrongs  righted  by  their  united  resistance,  the 
popular  sympathy  will  sustain  them,  and  millions  who 
are  not  of  their  class  will  cheerfully  bear  their  bur- 
dens with  them.  But  this  sympathy  may  easily  be  over- 
taxed. The  outside  millions  who  are  so  directly  af- 
fected by  every  industrial  insurrection  will  be  apt  to 
make  sharp  inquisition  into  the  causes  of  these  upris- 
ings, and  they  will  not  patiently  endure  all  this  incon- 
venience in  support  of  demands  that  are  whimsical  or 
unjust.  It  is  a  large  assumption  that  the  laborers  of 
a  single  corporation  make,  when  they  lay  an  embargo 
upon  the  traffic  of  a  whole  State  or  of  several  States 
in  order  to  enforce  their  claims.  After  a  few  experi- 
ences of  this  sort  the  popular  judgment  will  array 
itself  solidly  against  the  organized  bands  of  labor,  as 
common  nuisances  and  public  enemies.  The  labor- 
unions  ought  not  to  have  any  such  reputation  ;  if  they 
do  not  desire  it,  let  them  beware  that  they  do  not 
deserve  it. 


Two   Kinds   of  Boycoiting. 

Most  persons  who  mix  much  with  other  people 
have  found  a  large  number  who  regard  the  process 
commonly  known  as  "  boycotting "  as  a  powerful 
but  legitimate  engine  of  organized  labor.  The  social 
analogies  which  are  cited  in  support  of  its  legit- 
imacy are  familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  many  of  our  sects  habitually  boycott  tradesmen 
who  are  not  of  their  creed.  The  boycotting  of  one 
class  of  society  by  another  or  by  all  others  is  about  as 
old  as  the  organization  of  society  into  classes.  How- 
ever un-Christian  or  immoral  these  cases  of  boycotting 
may  be  or  may  become,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
frame  a  legal  indictment  against  them,  to  specify  any 
workable  method  by  which  organized  society  can  get 
a  hold  upon  them  and  put  a  stop  to  them.  It  is  there- 
fore argued,  and  often  very  plausibly  argued,  that  boy- 
cotting, since  it  is  a  thing  which  society  cannot  reach, 
is  a  thing  to  which  society  must  yield ;  that  he  who  is 
intractably  dull  to  the  moral  arguments  against  boy- 
cotting is  under  no  further  or  legal  obligations  to  re- 
frain from  using  it  to  any  extent. 

That  the  analogies  indicated  may  not  carry  a  force 
to  which  they  are  not  fairly  entitled,  it  may  be  well  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  two  very  different  kinds 
of  boycotting,  for  which  the  names  direct  and  indirect 
boycotting  might  be  employed.  The  former,  direct 
boycotting,  consists  in  the  exercise  by  the  boycotter 
of  his  right  of  choice  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions with  which  he  shall  deal.  The  reasons  which  in- 
duce him  to  choose  one  and  reject  others  may  be  un- 
founded, or  even  distinctly  immoral ;  but  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  choice  is  an  act  with  which  society 
would  find  it  hard  to  interfere  without  the  implication 
of  almost  intolerable  evils.  Society  has  therefore  let 
this  variety  of  boycotting  alone.  The  latter,  for  which 
the  name  of  indirect  boycotting  is  suggested,  consists 
in  the  effort  by  the  boycotter  to  prevent  other  peo- 
ple from  exercising  their  right  of  choice  of  the  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations  with  which  they  shall 
deal. 

When  a  labor  or  other  organization  decides  not  to 
purchase  a  particular  kind  of  stoves,  it  is  exercising 
its  right  of  choice  between  makers ;  and,  whether  the 
antecedent  reasons  be  good  or  bad,  society  can  hardly 
reach  the  overt  act  of  direct  boycotting.  When  a  labor 
or  other  organization  goes  further,  and  threatens  or 
attempts  to  boycott  all  who  sell  or  buy  the  stoves  in 
question,  it  denies  to  third  parties  the  very  right  of 
choice  on  which  it  insists  for  itself.  If  society  cannot 
reach  and  suppress  this  form,  indirect  boycotting,  then 
the  neutral  third  parties  are  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  and  class  government,  in  its  most 
odious  form,  takes  the  place  of  the  equal  rights  on 
which  our  system  of  society  has  been  based. 

As  soon  as  the  distinction  is  clearly  apprehended,  it 
must  be  evident  that  every  precedent  which  has  been 
offered  in  defense  of  the  new  system  of  boycotting, 
evolved  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  is  altogether 
irrelevant.  The  precedents  offered  are  all  cases  of 
direct  boycotting,  which  society  has  tolerated,  not  be- 
cause it  approved  them,  but  because  it  would  have 
cost  more  to  suppress  them  than  the  suppression  would 
have  been  worth.  The  system  which  it  is  sought  to- 
establish  on  these  precedents  is  a  quite  different  one,. 
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IN    THE    WAKE    OF    BATTLE.* 


A   WOMAN'S    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    SHEPHERDSTOWN    DURING    ANTIETAM    WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER    was    in    the    skies   of  the  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.    As  no  trains 

almanac,  but  August  still  reigned  in  ours;  were  runningnow  this  was  of  little  consequence; 

it  was  hot  and  dusty.    The  railroads  in  the  what  was  more  important  was  that  a  turnpike 

Shenandoah   Valley  had   been  torn  up,  the  road — unusually  fine  for  that  region  of  stiff,  red 

bridges  destroyed,  communication  made  pre-  clay  —  led  in  almost  a  straight  line  for  thirtj 

carious    and    difficult,    and    Shepherdstown,  miles   to  Winchester  on   the   south :     it   was 

cornered  by  the  bend  of  the  Potomac,  lay  as  the  scene  of  "  Sheridan's  ride  "  and  stretched 

if  forgotten   in   the   bottom    of  somebody's  northward,  beyond  the  Potomac,  twenty  miles 

pocket.    We  were  without  news  or  knowledge,  to  Hagerstown.   Before  the  days  of  steam  this 

except    when    some   chance   traveler   would  had  been  part  of  the  old  posting  road  between 

repeat  the  last  wild  and  uncertain  rumor  that  the  Valley  towns  and  Pennsylvania,  and  we 

he  had   heard.    We   had   passed  an  exciting  had  boasted  a  very  substantial  bridge.    This 

summer.  Winchester  had  changed  hands  more  had  been  burned  early  in  the  war.  and  only 


than  once  ;  we  had  been 
"  in  the  Confederacy  "and 
out  of  it  again,  and  were 
now  waiting,  in  an  exas- 
perating state  of  igno- 
rance and  suspense,  for 
the  next  move  in  the  great 
game. 

It  was  a  saying  with  us 
that  Shepherdstown  was 
just  nine  miles  from  every- 
where. It  was,  in  fact, 
about  that  distance  from 
Martinsburg  and  Har- 
per's Ferry  —  often-men- 
tioned names  —  and  from 
Williamsport,  where  the 
armies   so  often  crossed, 

both  to  and  from  Maryland.  It  was  off  the 
direct  road  between  those  places  and  lay.  as  I 
said,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  sweep  in  the  river, 
and  was  five  miles  from  the  nearest  station  on 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  May  and  June  numbers 
for  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Harper's  Ferry  and  Antietam. —  Editor. 
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the  massive  stone 
piers  remained  ;  but 
a  mile  and  a  half 
down  the  river  was 
the  ford,  and  the 
road  that  led  to  it 
lay  partly  al>o\  e  and 
partly  along  the  face 
of  rocky  and  precipi- 


SHEPHERDSTOWN-,    FROM    THE 

MARYLAND    SIDE.        (FROM     A 

WAR-TIME      PHOI  I  IGR  U'M.  I 


BELOW    SHEPHERDSTOWN  —  THE    POTOMAC    TO    THE    FORD 

(WHERE     IKE   RIVER    NARROWS)    BY   WHICH    LEE 

KETREATEU. 
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tous  cliffs.  It  was  narrow  and  stony  and,  espe- 
cially in  one  place,  around  the  foot  of  "  Mount 
Misery,"  was  very  steep  and  difficult  for  vehi- 
cles. It  was,  moreover,  entirely  commanded 
by  the  hills  on  the  Maryland  side,  but  it  was 
the  ford  over  which  some  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  passed  every  year,  and  was  used 
by  the  main  body  of  infantry  in  '63  before 
Gettysburg.  Beyond  the  river  were  the  Cum- 
berland Canal  and  its  willow-fringed  tow- 
path,  from  which  rose  the  soft  and  rounded 
outlines  of  the  hills  that  from  their  farther 
slopes  looked  down  upon  the  battle-field  of 
Antietam.  We  could  see  the  fort  at  Harper's 
Ferry  without  a  glass  on  clear  days,  and  the 
flag  flying  over  it,  a  mere  speck  against  the 
sky,  and  could  hear  the  gun  that  was  fired 
every  evening  at  sunset. 

Shepherdstown's  only  access  to  the  river  was 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  the  bed  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Potomac,  that  was  made  to  do 
much  duty  as  it  slipped  cheerily  over  its  rocks, 
and  furnished  power  for  several  mills  and 
factories,  most  of  them  at  that  time  silent. 
Here  were  also  three  or  four  stone  warehouses, 
huge,  empty  structures,  testifying  mutely  that 
the  town  had  once  had  a  business.  The  road 
to  the  bridge  led  through  this  cleft,  down  an 
indescribably  steep  street  skirting  the  stream's 
ravine,  to  whose  sides  the  mills  and  factories 
clung  in  most  extraordinary  fashion ;  but  it 
was  always  a  marvel  how  anything  heavier 
than  a  wheelbarrow  could  be  pulled  up  its 
tedious  length,  or  how  any  vehicle  could  be 
driven  down  without  plunging  into  the  water 
at  the  bottom. 

In  this  odd  little  borough,  then,  we  were 
waiting  "  developments,"  hearing  first  that 
"  our  men  "  were  coming,  and  then  that  they 
were  not  coming,  when  suddenly,  on  Satur- 
day, the  13th  of  September,  early'in  the  morn- 
ing, we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a 
hungry  horde  of  lean  and  dusty  tatterdemal- 
ions, who  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground  at 
our  feet.  I  did  not  know  where  they  came 
from,  or  to  whose  command  they  belonged ; 


I  have  since  been  informed  that  General 
Jackson  recrossed  into  Virginia  at  Williams- 
port,  and  hastened  to  Harper's  Ferry  by  the 
shortest  roads.  These  would  take  him  some 
four  miles  south  of  us,  and  our  haggard  ap- 
paritions were  perhaps  a  part  of  his  force. 
They  were  stragglers,  at  all  events, —  profes- 
sional, some  of  them,  but  some  worn  out  by  the 
incessant  strain  of  that  summer.  When  I  say 
that  they  were  hungry,  I  convey  no  impression 
of  the  gaunt  starvation  that  looked  from  their 
cavernous  eyes.  All  day  they  crowded  to  the 
doors  of  our  houses,  with  always  the  same 
drawling  complaint :  "  I've  been  a-marchin' 
an'  a-fightin'  for  six  weeks  stiddy,  and  I  ain't 
had  n-a-r-thin'  to  eat  'cept  green  apples  an' 
green  cawn,  an'  I  wish  you'd  please  to  gimme 
a  bite  to  eat." 

Their  looks  bore  out  their  statements,  and 
when  they  told  us  they  had  "  clean  gin  out," 
we  believed  them,  and  went  to  get  what  we 
had.  They  could  be  seen  afterwards  asleep 
in  every  fence  corner,  and  under  every  tree, 
but  after  a  night's  rest  they  pulled  them- 
selves together  somehow  and  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come.  Possibly  they 
went  back  to  their  commands,  possibly  they 
only  moved  on  to  repeat  the  same  tale  else- 
where. I  know  nothing  of  numbers,  nor  what 
force  was  or  was  not  engaged  in  any  battle, 
but  I  saw  the  troops  march  past  us  every 
summer  for  four  years,  and  I  know  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  marching  army,  both 
Union  and  Southern.  There  are  always  strag- 
glers, of  course,  but  never  before  or  after  did 
I  see  anything  comparable  to  the  demoralized 
state  of  the  Confederates  at  this  time.  Never 
were  want  and  exhaustion  more  visibly  put 
before  my  eyes,  and  that  they  could  march  or 
fight  at  all  seemed  incredible. 

As  I  remember,  the  next  morning  —  it  was 
Sunday,  September  14  —  we  were  awakened 
by  heavy  firing  at  two  points  on  the  mountains. 
We  were  expecting  the  bombardment  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  knew  that  Jackson  was 
before  it.    Many  of  our  friends  were  with  him, 


*  Major  Campbell  Brown  of  Spring  Hill,  Tenn., 
says  in  a  recent  letter  in  regard  to  the  photograph  of 
General  Lee  on  his  war-horse  "  Traveler  "  :  "  Both 
horse  and  master  show  age,  but  the  picture  is  char- 
acteristic and  reminds  me  of  General  Lee,  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him  and  in  the  midst  of  his  first  great 
battle.  I  was  on  E well's  staff,  and  our  division  led  the 
advance  of  Jackson  on  McClellan's  right  at  Gaines's 
Mill.  We  went  in  astride  of  a  public  road.  General 
Ewell  sent  me  back  to  find  General  Jackson.  This  I 
failed  to  do,  but  was  told  he  had  ridden  to  the  right. 
Going  in  that  direction,  I  came  on  Longstreet  and 
General  Lee.  Longstreet,  usually  phlegmatic,  always 
brightened  up  under  fire,  and  he  was  unusually  ani- 
mated and  earnest  on  this  occasion.  Lee  sat  listening, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  to  the  front,  his  head 
raised,   an   intense  earnestness  on  his  face,   his  feet 

Vol.  XXXII.— 55. 


firmly  in  the  stirrups  (which  I  well  remember  were 
shorter  than  in  this  picture,  so  that  the  heel  was  just 
a  bit  lower  than  the  toe),  his  iron-gray  horse  standing 
like  marble,  but  tugging  at  the  hit  and  evidently  im- 
patient of  the  restraint.  The  impression  made  on  my 
mind  then  was  that  I  was  looking  at  the  greatest  man 
I  had  met  —  one  whom  I  could  follow  with  full  trust  — 
and  it  never  weakened  or  gave  way  under  any  subse- 
quent events  nor  in  that  familiar  intercourse  with 
which  I  was  afterwards  privileged;  for  from  186310 
1865  I  saw  him  almost  daily.  General  Lee  was 
charming  in  private  life,and  to  young  people  (of  whose 
company  he  never  seemed  to  grow  tired)  absolutely 
fascinating  and  delightful.  With  us  he  was  always 
playful,  kindly,  patient,  ready  to  jest  and  smile,  and, 
General  Pope  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he 
was  fond  of  a  jest." 
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and  our  interest  there  was  so  intense  that  we 
sat  watching  the  bellowing  and  smoking 
Heights,  for  a  long  time,  before  we  became 
aware  that  the  same  phenomena  were  to  be 
noticed  in  the  north.  From  our  windows  both 
points  could  be  observed,  and  we  could  not 
tell  which  to  watch  most  keenly.  We  knew  al- 
most nothing  except  that  there  was  fighting, 
that  it  must  be  very  heavy,  and  that  our  friends 
were  surely  in  it  somewhere,  but  whether  at 
South  Mountain  or  Harper's  Ferry  we  had 
no  means  of  discovering.  I  remember  how 
the  day  wore  on,  how  we  staid  at  the  windows 
until  we  could  not  endure  the  suspense ;  how 
we  walked  about  and  came  back  to  them ;  and 
how  finally,  when  night  fell,  it  seemed  cruel 
and  preposterous  to  go  to  bed  still  ignorant. 

I  believe  there  was  more  firing  at  Harper's 
Ferry  on  Monday,  but  I  retain  a  very  indis- 
tinct'impression  of  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon, about  two  or  three  o'clock,  when  we  were 
sitting  about  in  disconsolate  fashion,  distracted 
bv  the  contradictory  rumors  that  reached  us 
from  town, our  negro  cook  rushed  into  the  room 
with  eves  shining  and  face  working  with  excite- 
ment. She  had  been  down  in"  de  ten-acre  lot 
to  pick  a  few  years  ob  cawn,"  and  she  had  seen 
along  train  of  wagons  corning  up  from  the  ford, 
and  ,;dey  is  fullob  wounded  men,  and  de  blood 
runnin'  outen  dem  dat  deep,"  measuring  on 
her  outstretched  arm  to  the  shoulder.  This 
horrible  picture  sent  us  flying  to  town,  and 
we  found  the  streets  already  crowded,  the 
people  all  astir,  and  the  foremost  wagons,  of 
what  seemed  an  endless  line,  discharging  their 
piteous  burdens.  The  scene  speedily  became 
ghastly,  but  fortunately  we  could  not  stay  to 
look  at  it.  There  were  no  preparations,  no 
accommodations — the  men  could  not  be  left 
in  the  streets — what  was  to  be  done  ? 

A  Federal  soldier  once  said  to  me,  "  I  was 
always  sorry  for  your  wounded ;  they  never 
seemed  to  get  any  care."  The  remark  was  ex- 
treme, but  there  was  too  much  justice  in  it. 
There  was  little  mitigation  of  hardship  to  our 
unfortunate  armies.  We  were  fond  of  calling 
them  Spartans,  and  they  were  but  too  truly 
called  upon  to  endure  a  Spartan  system  of  neg- 
lect and  privation.  They  were  always  ill-fed 
and  ill-cared  for.  It  would  have  been  possible, 
at  this  time,  one  would  think,  to  send  a  courier 
back  to  inform  the  town  and  bespeak  what 
comforts  it  could  provide  for  the  approaching 
wounded ;  but  here  they  were,  unannounced, 
on  the  brick  pavements,  and  the  first  thing  was 
to  find  roofs  to  cover  them.  Men  ran  for  keys 
and  opened  the  long  empty  shops  and  unused 
rooms;  other  people  got  brooms  and  stirred 
up  the  dust  of  ages  :  then  armies  of  children 
began  to  appear  with  bundles  of  hay  and  straw, 
taken  from  anybody's  stable.  These  were  hast- 


ily disposed  in  heaps,  and  covered  with  blank- 
ets —  the  soldiers'  own,  or  else  one  begged 
or  borrowed  from  anywhere.  On  these  impro- 
vised beds  the  sufferers  were  placed,  and  the 
next  question  was  of  the  proper  dressing  of  their 
wounds.  No  surgeons  were  to  be  seen.  A  few 
men,  detailed  as  nurses,  had  come,  but  they 
were  incompetent  of  course.  Our  women  set 
bravely  to  work  and  washed  away  the  blood, 
or  stanched  it  as  well  as  they  could,  where 
the  jolting  of  the  long  rough  ride  had  disar- 
ranged the  hasty  binding  done  upon  the 
battle-field.  But  what  did  they  know  of  wounds 
beyond  a  cut  finger,  or  a  boil  ?  Yet  they  ban- 
daged and  bathed,  with  a  devotion  that  went 
far  to  make  up  for  their  inexperience.  Then 
there  was  the  hunt  forbandages.  Every  house- 
keeper ransacked  her  stores  and  brought  forth 
things  new  and  old.  I  saw  one  girl,  in  de- 
spair for  a  strip  of  cloth,  look  about  help- 
lessly, and  then  rip  off  the  hem  of  her  white 
petticoat.  The  doctors  came  up,  by  and  by,  or 
I  suppose  they  did,  for  some  amputating  was 
done.  Rough  surgery,  you  may  be  sure.  The 
women  helped,  holding  the  instruments  and  the 
basins,  and  trying  to  soothe  or  strengthen.  They 
stood  to  their  work  very  nobly;  the  emergency 
brought  out  all  their  strength  to  meet  it. 

One  girl  who  had  been  working  very  hard, 
helping  the  men  on  the  sidewalks,  and  dress- 
ing wounds  afterwards  in  a  close,  hot  room, 
told  me  that  at  one  time  the  sights  and  smells 
(these  last  were  fearful)  so  overcame  her  that 
she  could  only  stagger  to  the  staircase,  where 
she  hung,  half  conscious,  over  the  banisters, 
saying  to  herself,  "  Oh,  I  hope  if  I  faint  some 
one  will  kick  me  into  a  corner  and  let  me  lie 
there  !  "  She  did  not  faint,  but  went  back  to 
her  work  in  a  few  moments,  and  through  the 
whole  of  what  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  and  useful.  She  was  one  of  many ; 
even  children  did  their  part. 

It  became  a  grave  question  how  to  feed  so 
many  unexpected  guests.  The  news  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  people  from  the  country 
neighborhoods  came  pouring  in  to  help,  ex- 
pecting to  stay  with  friends  who  had  already 
given  up  every  spare  bed  and  every  inch  of 
room  where  beds  could  be  put.  Virginia 
houses  are  very  elastic,  but  ours  were  strained 
to  their  utmost.  Fortunately  some  of  the 
farmers'  wives  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to 
bring  supplies  of  linen,  and  some  bread  and 
fruit,  and  when  our  wants  became  better  known 
other  contributions  flowed  in  ;  but  when  all 
was  done  it  was  not  enough. 

We  worked  far  into  the  night  that  Mon- 
day, went  to  bed  late,  and  rose  early  next 
morning.  Tuesday  brought  fresh  wagon-loads, 
and  would  have  brought  despair,  except  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  an  apology  for  a 
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commissariat;  and  other  and  more  regular 
sources  of  supply  were  organized  among  our 
country  friends.  Some  doctors  also  arrived, 
who  —  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions  — 
might  as  well  have  staid  away.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  worthless  body  of  officials  stirs 
me  to  wrath.  Two  or  three  worked  con- 
scientiously and  hard,  and  they  did  all  the 
medical  work,  except  what  was  done  by  our 
own  town  physicians.  In  strong  contrast 
was  the  conduct  of  the  common  men  detailed 
as  nurses.  They  were  as  gentle  as  they  knew 
how  to  be,  and  very  obliging  and  untiring. 
Of  course  they  were  uncouth  and  often  rough, 
but  with  the  wounded  dying  about  us  every 
day,  and  with  the  necessity  that  we  were 
under  for  the  first  few  days,  of  removing 
those  who  died  at  once  that  others  not  yet 
quite  dead  might  take  their  places,  there  was 
no  time  to  be  fastidious;  it  required  all  our 
efforts  to  be  simply  decent,  and  we  some- 
times failed  in  that. 

We  fed  our  men  as  well  as  we  could  from 
every  available  source,  and  often  had  some 
difficulty  in  feeding  ourselves.  The  towns- 
people were  very  hospitable,  and  we  were  in- 
vited here  and  there,  but  could  not  always  go, 
or  hesitated,  knowing  every  house  was  full.  I 
remember  once, — probably  this  Tuesday,  but 
I  cannot  be  sure, — that  having  breakfasted 
upon  a  single  roll,  and  having  worked  hard 
among  sickening  details,  about  four  o'clock  I 
turned,  perfectly  ravenous  and  wolfish,  and 
ran  to  a  friend's  house  down  the  street. 
When  I  got  there  I  was  almost  too  faint  to 
speak,  but  my  friend  looked,  at  me  and  dis- 
appeared in  silence,  coming  back  in  a  moment 
with  a  plate  of  hot  soup.  What  luxury !  I  sat 
down  then  and  there  on  the  front  doorstep 
and  devoured  the  soup  as  if  I  had  been  with- 
out food  for  a  week. 

It  was  known  on  Tuesday  that  Harper's 
Ferry  had  been  taken,  but  it  was  growing 
evident  that  South  Mountain  had  not  been  a 
victory.  We  had  heard  from  some  of  our 
friends,  but  not  from  all,  and  what  we  did 
hear  was  often  most  unsatisfactory  and  tan- 
talizing. For  instance,  we  would  be  told  that 
some  one  whom  we  loved  had  been  seen 
standing  with  his  battery,  had  left  his  gun  an 
instant  to  shake  hands  and  send  a  message, 
and  had  then  stepped  back  to  position,  while 
our  civilian  informant  had  come  away  for 
safety,  and  the  smoke  of  conflict  had  hidden 
battery  and  all  from  view.  As  night  drew 
nearer,  whispers  of  a  great  battle  to  be  fought 
the  next  day  grew  louder,  and  we  shuddered 
at  the  prospect,  for  battles  had  come  to  mean 
to  us,  as  they  never  had  before,  blood,  wounds, 
and  death. 

The  seventeenth  of  September  looked  down 


from  cloudy  skies  upon  the  two  armies  facing 
each  other  on  the  fields  of  Maryland.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  the  roar  of  that  day  began  with 
the  light,  and  all  through  its  long  and  drag- 
ging hours  its  thunder  formed  a  background 
to  our  pain  and  terror.  If  we  had  been  in 
doubt  as  to  our  friends'  whereabouts  on  Sun- 
day, there  was  no  room  for  doubt  now.  In 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  the  "  Old  Stone- 
wall" was  ever  to  be  found,  there  was  it  now 
and  they  with  it,  and  here  were  we,  not  two 
miles  away,  listening  in  anguish  as  beyond  the 
river  the  tide  of  battle  surged  to  and  fro. 
There  was  no  sitting  at  the  windows  now  and 
counting  discharges  of  guns,  or  watching  the 
curling  smoke.  We  went  about  our  work  with 
pale  faces  and  trembling  hands,  yet  trying  to 
appear  composed  for  the  sake  of  our  patients, 
who  were  much  excited.  We  could  hear  the 
incessant  explosions  of  artillery,  the  shrieking 
whistles  of  the  shells,  and  the  sharper,  dead- 
lier, more  thrilling  roll  of  musketry;  while 
every  now  and  then  the  echo  of  some  charging 
cheer  would  come,  borne  by  the  wind,  and  as 
the  human  voice  pierced  that  demoniacal 
clangor  we  would  catch  our  breath  and  listen, 
and  try  not  to  sob,  and  turn  back  to  the  for- 
lorn hospitals,  to  the  suffering  at  our  feet  and 
before  our  eyes,  while  imagination  fainted  at 
thought  of  those  other  scenes  hidden  from  us 
beyond  the  Potomac. 

On  our  side  of  the  river  there  were  noise, 
confusion,  dust ;  throngs  of  stragglers;  horse- 
men galloping  about;  wagons  blocking  each 
other,  and  teamsters  wrangling;  and  a  con- 
tinued din  of  shouting,  swearing,  and  rum- 
bling, in  the  midst  of  which  men  were  dying, 
fresh  wounded  arriving,  surgeons  amputating 
limbs  and  dressing  wounds,  women  going  in 
and  out  with  bandages,  lint,  medicines,  food. 
An  ever-present  sense  of  anguish,  dread,  pity, 
and,  I  fear,  hatred — these  are  my  recollec- 
tions of  Antietam. 

When  night  came  we  could  still  hear  the 
sullen  guns  and  hoarse,  indefinite  murmurs 
that  succeeded  the  day's  turmoil.  That  night 
was  dark  and  lowering  and  the  air  heavy  and 
dull.  Across  the  river  innumerable  watch-fires 
were  blazing,  and  we  could  but  too  well  con- 
jecture the  scenes  that  they  were  lighting.  We 
sat  in  silence,  looking  into  each  other's  tired 
faces.  There  were  no  impatient  words,  few 
tears  ;  only  silence,  and  a  drawing  close  to- 
gether, as  if  for  comfort.  We  were  almost  hope- 
less, yet  clung  with  desperation  to  the  thought 
that  we  were  hoping.  But  in  our  hearts  we 
could  not  believe  that  anything  human  could 
have  escaped  from  that  appalling  fire. 

On  Thursday,  the  two  armies  lay  idly  facing 
each  other,  but  we  could  not  be  idle.  The 
wounded  continued  to  arrive  until  the  town 
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was  quite  unable  to  hold  all  the  disabled  and 
suffering.  They  filled  every  building  and  over- 
flowed into  the  country  round,  into  farm-houses, 
barns,  corn-cribs,  cabins  —  wherever  four 
walls  and  a  roof  were  found  together.  Those 
able  to  travel  were  sent  on  to  Winchester  and 
other  towns  back  from  the  river,  but  their 
departure  seemed  to  make  no  appreciable 
difference.  There  were  six  churches  and  they 
were  all  full ;  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  the  Free 
Masons',  the  little  Town  Council  room,  the 
barn-like  place  known  as  the  Drill  Room,  all 
theprivate  houses  aftertheir  capacity,  theshops 
and  empty  buildings,  the  school-houses, — 
everv  inch  of  space,  and  yet  the  cry  was  for 
room. 

The  unfinished  Town  Hall  had  stood  in 
naked  ugliness  for  many  a  long  day.  Some- 
bodv  threw  a  few  rough  boards  across  the 
beams,  placed  piles  of  straw  over  them,  laid 
down  single  planks  to  walk  upon,  and  lo,  it 
was  a  hospital  at  once.  The  stone  warehouses 
down  in  the  ravine  and  by  the  river  had  been 
passed  by,  because  low  and  damp  and  unde- 
sirable as  sanitariums,  but  now  their  doors 
and  windows  were  thrown  wide,  and,  with 
barely  time  allowed  to  sweep  them,  they  were 
all  occupied ;  and  even  the  "  old  blue  factory." 
This  was  an  antiquated,  crazy,  dismal  building 
of  blue  stucco  that  peeled  off  in  great  blotches. 
It  had  been  shut  up  for  years  and  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  dilapidation.  The  doorways 
were  boarded  up ;  its  windows  looked  through 
eyeless  sockets ;  boards  were  missing  from 
the  floor,  leaving  only  rafters  to  bridge  alarm- 
ing gaps;  while,  in  one  place  at  least,  it  was 
possible  to  look  down  through  successive 
openings,  from  the  upper  story  to  the  base- 
ment, whence  came  back  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing water,  for  the  stream,  that  had  once  turned 
the  machinery  (long  since  departed),  still  ran 
under  archways  in  the  foundations  of  the 
building. 

On  Thursday  night  we  heard  more  than 
usual  sounds  of  disturbance  and  movement, 
and  in  the  morning  we  found  the  Con- 
federate army  in  full  retreat.  General  Lee 
crossed  the  Potomac  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  when  the  day  broke  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  —  or  the  more  orderly  por- 
tion of  it — had  gone  on  towards  Kearneys- 
ville  and  Leetown.  General  McClellan  fol- 
lowed to  the  river,  and  without  crossing  got 
a  battery  in  position  on  Douglas's  Hill,  and 
began  to  shell  the  retreating  army  and,  in 
consequence,  the  town.  What  was  confusion 
before  grew  worse ;  the  retreat  became  a 
stampede.  The  battery  may  not  have  done 
a  very  great  deal  of  execution,  but  it  made 
a  fearful  noise.  It  is  curious  how  much 
louder   guns  sound  when    they  are  pointed 


at  you  than  when  turned  the  other  way ! 
And  the  long-drawn  screeching  of  shells, 
though  no  doubt  less  deadly  than  the  sing- 
ing of  minie-balls,  has  a  way  of  making 
one's  hair  stand  on  end  at  times.  Then, 
too,  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
such  things,  knows  how  infectious  fear  is,  how 
it  grows  when  yielded  to,  and  how,  when  you 
once  begin  to  run,  it  soon  seems  impossible 
to  run  fast  enough;  whereas,  if  you  can  manage 
to  stand  your  ground,  the  alarm  lessens  and 
sometimes  disappears. 

Some  one  suggested  that  yellow  was  the 
hospital  color,  and  immediately  everybody 
who  could  lay  hands  upon  a  yellow  rag  hoisted 
it  over  the  house.  The  whole  town  was  a 
hospital;  there  was  scarcely  a  building  that 
could  not  with  truth  seek  protection  under 
that  plea,  and  the  fantastic  little  strips  were 
soon  flaunting  their  ineffectual  remonstrance 
from  every  roof-tree  and  chimney.  Of  course 
they  did  not  stop  the  firing;  but  when  this 
specific  failed,  the  excitement  became  wild  and 
ungovernable.  It  would  have  been  ludicrous 
had  it  not  produced  so  much  suffering.  The 
danger  was  less  than  it  seemed,  for  McClellan, 
after  all,  was  not  bombarding  the  town,  but 
the  army,  and  most  of  the  shells  flew  over  us 
and  exploded  in  the  fields;  but  aim  cannot  be 
always  sure,  and  enough  shells  fell  short  to 
convince  the  terrified  citizens  that  their  homes 
were  about  to  be  battered  down  over  their 
ears.  The  better  people  kept  some  outward 
coolness,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  "  noblesse 
oblige"  feeling;  but  the  poorer  classes  acted 
as  if  the  town  were  already  in  a  blaze,  and 
rushed  from  their  houses  with  their  families 
and  household  goods  to  make  their  way  into 
the  country.  The  road  was  thronged,  the 
streets  blocked ;  men  were  vociferating, 
women  crying,  children  screaming;  wagons, 
ambulances,  guns,  caissons,  horsemen,  foot- 
men, all  mingled — nay,  even  wedged  and 
jammed  together — in  one  struggling,  shout- 
ing mass.  It  was  Pandemonium.  The  negroes 
were  the  worst,  and  with  faces  of  a  ghastly 
ash-color,  and  staring  eyes,  they  swarmed 
into  the  fields,  carrying  their  babies,  their 
clothes,  their  pots  and  kettles,  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  behind  them.  The  comparison  of 
a  hornet's  nest  attacked  by  boys  is  not  a  good 
one,  for  there  was  no  "fight  "  shown;  but  a 
disturbed  ant-hill  is  altogether  inadequate. 
They  fled  wildly,  and  camped  out  of  range, 
nor  would  they  venture  back  for  days. 

Had  this  been  all,  we  could  afford  to  laugh 
now,  but  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture 
that  lent  it  an  intensely  painful  aspect.  It  was 
the  hurrying  crowds  of  wounded.  Ah  me ! 
those  maimed  and  bleeding  fugitives  !  When 
the  firing  commenced  the  hospitals  began  to 
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Blackford's,  or  boteler's,  ford,  from  the  Maryland  side,     (from   a  recent   photograph.) 


This  picture,  taken  from  the  tow-path  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  shows  the  ford  below  Shepherdstown  by  which  Lee's 
army  retreated  after  Antietam,  the  cliff  on  the  Virginia  side  being 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  the  11 8th  Pennsylvania,  or  Corn 
Exchange,  Regiment.  When  Porter's  corps  arrived  at  the  Poto- 
mac in  pursuit,  on  September  19th,  Confederate  artillery  on  the 
cliffs  disputed  the  passage.  A  small  Union  force,  under  General 
Griffin,  moved  across  the  river  in  face  of  a  warm  fire,  and,  scaling 
the  heights,  captured  several  pieces  of  artillery.  This  attacking 
party  was  recalled  during  the  night.  Next  morning,  the  20th, 
two  brigades  of  Sykes's  division  crossed  and  gained  the  heights 
on  the  left  by  the  cement  mill,  while  one  brigade  of  Morell's  divis- 


empty.  All  who  were  able  to  pull  one  foot 
after  another,  or  could  bribe  or  beg  comrades 
to  carry  them,  left  in  haste.  In  vain  we  im- 
plored them  to  stay  ;  in  vain  we  showed  them 
the  folly,  the  suicide,  of  the  attempt ;  in  vain 
we  argued,  cajoled,  threatened,  ridiculed; 
pointed  out  that  we  were  remaining  and  that 
there  was  less  danger  here  than  on  the  road. 
There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  a  panic.  The 
cannon  were  bellowing  upon  Douglas's  Hill, 
the  shells  whistling  and  shrieking,  the  air 
full  of  shouts  and  cries;  we  had  to  scream  to 
make  ourselves  heard.  The  men  replied  that 
the  "Yankees"  were  crossing;  that  the  town 
was  to  be  burned;  that  we  could  not  be  made 
prisoners,  but  they  could ;  that,  anyhow,  they 
were  going  as  far  as  they  could  walk,  or  be 
carried.    And  go  they  did,  but  how  ? 

Men  with  cloths    about  their  heads  went 
Vol.  XXXII.  — 56. 


ion  advanced  to  the  right  toward  Shepherdstown  and  ascended 
the  heights  by  way  of  the  ravine.  The  118th  Pennsylvania 
formed  beyond  the  crest  and  abreast  of  the  dam.  Soon  the  Con- 
federates attacked  with  spirit.  The  Union  forces  were  with- 
drawn without  much  loss,  except  to  the  118th  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  a  new  regiment,  numbering  737  men,  and  armed,  a--  it 
proved,  with  defective  Enrield  rifles.  '1  hey  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance  until  ordered  to  retreat,  when  most  of  the  men  fled  down  the 
precipitous  face  of  the  bluffand  thence  across  the  river,  some  cross- 
ing on  the  dam,  the  top  of  which  was  then  dry.  They  were  also 
under  fire  in  crossing:  and  out  of  361  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured  at  this  place.the  118th  Pennsylvania  lost  269. —  Editor. 


hatless  in  the  sun,  men  with  cloths  about  their 
feet  limped  shoeless  on  the  stony  road  ;  men 
with  arms  in  slings,  without  arms,  with  one 
leg,  with  bandaged  sides  and  hacks;  men  in 
ambulances,  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  men 
carried  on  stretchers,  or  supported  on  the 
shoulder  of  some  self-denying  comrade  —  all 
who  could  crawl  went,  and  went  to  almost 
certain  death.  They  could  not  go  far,  they 
dropped  off  into  the  country  houses,  where 
they  were  received  with  as  much  kindness  as 
it  was  possible  to  ask  for ;  but  their  wounds 
had  become  inflamed  and  angry,  their  frames 
were  weakened  by  fright  and  over-exertion; 
erysipelas,  mortification,  gangrene  set  in;  and 
the  long  rows  of  nameless  graves  still  bear 
witness  to  the  results. 

Our  hospitals  did  not   remain   empty.     It 
was  but  a  portion  who  could  get  off  in  any 
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manner,  and  their  places  were  soon  taken  by 
others,  who  had  remained  nearer  the  battle- 
field, had  attempted  to  follow  the  retreat,  but 
having  reached  Shepherdstown,  could  go  no 
farther.  We  had  plenty  to  do,  but  all  that  day 
we  went  about  with  hearts  bursting  with  rage 
and  shame,  and  breaking  with  pity  and  grief 
for  the  needless,  needless  waste  of  life.  The 
amateur  nurses  all  stood  firm,  and  managed 
to  be  cheerful  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their 
men  quiet,  but  they  could  not  be  without  fear. 
One  who  had  no  thought  of  leaving  her  own 
post,  desired  to  send  her  sister — a  mere  child 
—  out  of  harm's  way.  She,  therefore,  told  her 
to  go  to  their  home,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  ask  their  mother  for  some  yellow  cloth 
that  was  in  the  house,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
the  mother  would  never  permit  the  girl  to  come 
back  into  the  town.  But  she  miscalculated.  The 
child  accepted  the  commission  as  a  sacred  trust, 
forced  her  way  out  over  the  crowded  road, 
where  the  danger  was  more  real  than  in  the 
town  itself,  reached  home,  and  made  her  re- 
quest. The  house  had  its  own  flag  flying,  for 
t  was  directly  in  range  and  full  of  wounded. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  mother  was  less 
anxiousto  keep  herdaughter  with  her;  perhaps 
in  the  hurry  and  excitement  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  per  •  ided  that  it  was  really  neces- 
sary to  get  that  strip  of  yellow  flannel  into 
Shepherdstown  as  soon  as  possible.  At  all 
events, she  made  no  difficulty,  but  with  stream- 
ing tears  kissed  the-  girl,  and  saw  her  set  out  to 
go  alone,  half  a  mile  through  a  panic-stricken 
rabble,  under  the  fire-  of  a  battery  and  into  a 


town  whose  escape  from  conflagration  was  at 
best  not  assured.  To  come  out  had  been  com- 
paratively easy,  for  she  was  going  with  the 
stream.  The  return  was  a  different  matter.  The 
turbulent  tide  had  now  to  be  stemmed.  Yet 
she  managed  to  work  her  way  along,  now  in  the 
road,  now  in  the  field,  slipping  between  wagon 
wheels,  and  once,  at  least,  crawling  under  a 
stretcher.  No  one  had  noticed  her  coming 
out,  she  was  but  one  of  the  crowd  ;  and  now, 
most  were  too  busy  with  their  own  safety  to 
pay  much  heed  to  anything  else.  Still,  as  her 
face  seemed  alone  set  towards  the  town,  she 
attracted  some  attention.  One  or  two  spoke 
to  her.  Now  it  was,  "  Look-a  here,  little  gal ! 
don't  you  know  you're  a-goin'  the  wrong 
way?  "  One  man  looked  at  the  yellow  thing 
she  had  slung  across  her  shoulder  and  said, 
with  an  approving  nod :  "  That's  right,  that's 
right ;  save  the  wounded  if  ye  kin."  She 
meant  to  do  it,  and  finally  reached  her  sister, 
breathless,  but  triumphant,  with  as  proud  a 
sense,  I  dare  say,  of  duty  done,  as  if  her  futile 
errand  had  been  the  deliverance  of  a  city. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  less  danger  than 
appeared,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  was  none.  A  friend  who  worked  chiefly 
in  the  old  blue  factory  had  asked  me  to  bring 
her  a  bowl  of  gruel  that  some  one  had  prom- 
ised to  make  for  one  of  her  patients.  I  had 
just  taken  it  to  her,  and  she  was  walkingacross 
the  floor  with  the  bowl  in  her  hands,  when  a 
shell  crashed  through  a  corner  of  the  wall  and 
passed  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building, 
rocking  the  crazy  rookery  to  its  foundations, 
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filling  the  room  with  dust  and  plaster,  and 
throwing  her  upon  her  knees  to  the  Moor. 
The  wounded  screamed,  and  had  they  not 
been  entirely  unable  to  move,  not  a  man  would 
have  been  left  in  the  building.  But  it  was 
found  that  no  one  was  hurt,  and  things  pro- 
ceeded as  before.  I  asked  her  afterwards  if  she 
was  frightened.  She  said  yes,  when  it  was  over, 
but  her  chief  thought  at  the  time  was  to  save 
the  gruel,  for  the  man  needed  it,  and  it  had 
been  very  hard  to  find  any  one  composed 
enough  to  make  it.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  got  his  gruel  in  spite  of  bombs. 


silently  over  us.  The  people  were  si  ill  excited, 
anticipating  the  Federal  crossing  and  dread- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  bombardment  or  an 
encounter  in  the  streets.  Some  parties  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  rode  through,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  body  of  infantry  remained  drawn 
up  in  readiness  on  one  of  the  hills  during  the 
morning,  but  I  remember  no  large  tone  of 
troops  at  any  time  on  that  day. 

About  noon,  or  a  little  after,  we  were  told 
that  General  McClellan's  advance  had  been 
checked,  and  that  it  was  not  believed  he  would 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  once  —  a  sur- 


That  factory  was  struck  twice,  and  what  mir-    mise  that  proved  to  be  correct.     The  country 


acle  kept  it  together  I  could  never  understand 
A  schoobhouse,  of  course  full  of  wounded, 
and  one  or  two  other  buildings  were  hit, 
but  I  believe  no  serious  damage  was  done.  I 
was  told  that  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  street 
and  killed  several  men,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 
We  were  told  so  many  wild  stories  that  I  wish 
only  to  repeat  what  I  actually  saw,  or  know 


grew  more  composed.  General  Lee  lay  near 
Leetown,  some  seven  miles  south  ot  us,  and 
General  McClellan  rested  quietly  in  Man  land. 
On  Sunday  we  were  able  to  have  some  short 
church  services  for  our  wounded,  cut  still 
shorter,  I  regret  to  say,  by  reports  that  the 
"  Yankees  "  were  crossing.  Such  reports  con- 
tinued to   harass  us,  especially  as  we  feared 


positively  to  be  true ;  and  while  there  was  so  the  capture  of  our  friends,  who  would  often 
much  to  be  done  in  the  hospitals,  we  really  ride  down  to  see  us  during  the  day,  but  who 
were  comparatively  ignorant  of  what  was  seldom  ventured  to  spend  a  night  so  near  the 
passing  outside  of  our  own  wards.  river.  We  presently  passed  into  the  debatable 
On  Saturday  morning  there  was  the  fight  land,  when  we  were  in  the  Confederacy  in  the 
at  the  ford.  The  negroes  were  still  encamped  morning,  in  the  Union  after  dinner,  and  were 
in  the  fields,  though  some,  finding  that  the  on  neutral  ground  at  night.  We  lived  through  a 
town  was  yet  standing,  ventured  back  on  vari-  disturbed  and  eventful  autumn,  subject  to  con- 
ous  errands  during  the  day.  What  we  feared  tinual  "alarms  and  excursions,"  but  when  this 
were  the  stragglers  and  hangers-on  and  non-  Saturday  came  to  an  end,  the  most  trying  and 
descripts,  that  circle  round  an  army,  like  the  tempestuous  week  of  the  war  for  Shepherds- 
great  buzzards  we  shuddered  to  see  wheeling  town  was  over. 

Maria   Blunt. 
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FIGHTING    FARRAGUT   BELOW    NEW    ORLEANS* 

BY    THE    COMMANDER    OF   THE    "  GOVERNOR    MOORE." 


THIS  nar- 
rative will 
be  occupied 
with  the  oper- 
ations of  the 

RIVER-SIDE    INTERIOR   OF   FORT   ST.    PHILIP,     o.      ,  ^j  jvj 

er  Defense  gun-boats,  and  especially  with  the 
movements  of  my  vessel,  the  Governor  Moore, 
and  without  particular  reference  to  the  forts. 
Xo  men  ever  endured  greater  hardships, 
privations,  and   sufferings  than  the  garrison 

The  top  of  the  map  is  -west. 


POSITIONS    OF    Till  •  ;v.    FLEET    AND    of    TIIF. 

HOBTAK-BOATS    BEFORE    THE    RUNNING    01     THE 
FLEET. —  EDITOR. 


of  Fort  Jackson  during  the  eight  days  and 
nights  of  the  bombardment,  when  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  13-inch  shells  struck  within 
their  fort.  When  the  "  run  by  "  took  place  the 
garrisons  of  both  forts  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  stem  the  tide  of  battle,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Nor  shall  I  refer  especially  to  the  Louisi- 
ana, Manassas,  and  McRae,  of  the  regular  C. 
S.  Navy.  Of  these  I  saw  nothing  after  the  battle 
began.  I  did  see  and  do  know  of  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  other  gun-boats,  which,  to 
avoid  confounding  with  the  regular  navy 
vessels,  I  will  refer  to  as  "  rams." 

The  Louisiana  was  simply  an  iron  floating 
battery.  She  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
although  officered  from  the  regular  navy,  her 
crew  was  composed  exclusively  of  volunteer 
soldiers,  totally  unused  to  ships  and  the  hand- 
ling of  heavy  guns.  Her  ports  were  too  small 
to  admit  of  the  elevation  or  depression  of  her 
guns,  thereby  almost  entirely  destroying  her 
efficiency.  The  responsibility  for  this  was  long 
since  placed  with  Secretary  Mallory,  who  not 
until  four  months  before  New  Orleans  fell, 
and  after  Stevenson  fashioned  that  "  pigmy 
monster"  the  Manassas,  and  in  a  measure 
tested  her  power,  ordered  the  construction  of 
the  Louisiana,  which  had  been  a  floating  dock. 
She  was  decked  over,  roofed,  iron-plated, 
armed,  and  given  engines  which  never  propelled 
her  until  after  the  fight  was  lost.  Commander 
Mcintosh,  her  "  fighting  captain,"  was  killed 
early  in  the  action,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant  John  Wilkinson,  and  his  brave 
officers  and  men  did  all  in  their  power  to  beat 
back  the  enemy,  but  to  little  purpose,  as 
thirteen  of  the  enemy's  seventeen  vessels 
passed  their  vessel  and  the  forts. 

The  McRae,  a  small  vessel  mounting  a  bat- 
tery almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  Owasco, 
Farragut's  smallest  vessel,  lost  her  commander, 
T.  B.   Huger,  early  in   the  battle,  and  as  it 

*  In  The  Century  for  April,  1885,  the  reader  will 
find  other  maps  and  illustrations  relating  to  the  subject 
and  accompanying  Admiral  Porter's  paper  on  "The 
Opening  of  the  Lower  Mississippi."  —  Editor. 
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happened,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from 
the  Iroquois,  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  serv- 
ing when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant  Reed,  who  fought  the  ship  gallantly 
until  the  end  of  the  battle. 

The  Manassas,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Warley,  had  previously  done  good  service, 
and  this  time  came  to  grief  after  two  hours' 
fighting,  because  every  ship  that  neared  her 
selected  her  thin,  half-inch-iron  roof  and  sides 
for  a  target.  In  considering  the  responsibility 
for  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Mal- 


All  of  them  had  their  pilot-houses,  engines, 
and  boilers  perfectly  protected  by  a  bulkhead 
of  cotton  bales  which  extended  from  the  floor 
of  the  hold  to  five  feet  or  more  above  the  spar- 
deck.  These  and  other  such  vessels  were  fitted 
out  by  the  State  and  the  city  of  New  ( )rleans 
after  the  regular  navy  refused  to  take  them, 
and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  S.  Lovell  (ex- 
lieutenant  United  States  Navy)  is  due  the 
credit  of  their  novel  construction. 

Of  the  other  eight  "  rams,"  the  General 
Quitman  was  like  my  ship,  but  smaller.  The 
remaining  seven  had  been  tug-boats,  and  were 
of  wood,  with  walking-beam  engines.    Each  of 
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lory  were  better  fitted  for  the  law  than  to  pre- 
side over  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of 
a  newly  fledged  government. 

The  vessel  which  I  commanded  was  for- 
merly the  ocean-built  wooden  paddle-steam- 
ship Charles  Morgan,  of  about  nine  hundred 
tons,  and  having  a  walking-beam  engine. 
When  armed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  she 
was  named  the  Governor  Moore,  and  received 
two  rifled  32-pounders  (not  banded  and  not 
sighted)  and  a  complement  of  ninety-three 
persons.  She  was  not  iron-plated  in  any  man- 
ner whatever.  Her  stem  was  like  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  vessels,  being  faced  its  length 
on  its  edges  above  water,  with  two  strips  of 
old-fashioned  flat  railroad  iron,  held  in  place 
by  short  straps  of  like  kind  at  the  top,  at  the 
water-line  and  at  three  intermediate  points. 
These  straps  extended  about  two  feet  abaft 
the  face  of  the  stem,  on  each  side,  where  they 
were  bolted  in  place.  The  other  eight "  rams  " 
had  their  "  noses"  hardened  in  like  manner. 
All  had  the  usual-shaped  stems.  Not  one  had 
an  iron  beak  or  projecting  prow  under  water. 


them  mounted  one  or  two  guns,  had  about 
thirty-five  men,  and  measured  not  far  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

These  nine  "rams"  were  an  independent 
command,  and  recognized  no  outside  author- 
ity unless  it  suited  their  convenience  ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  this  "fleet"  and  its  branch 
at  Memphis  "  would  defend  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Mississippi,  without  aid  from  the  regular 
navy."  We  lav  at  the  head  of  the  turn  in  the 
river  just  above  the  forts,  the  place  of  all  others 
for  all  the  Confederate  vessels  to  have  been. 
Here  they  would  have  been  less  liable  to  be 
surprised  ;  they  would  have  been  clear  of  the 
cross-fire  from  the  forts  and  not  exposed  to 
the  broadsides  ^i~  the  enemy  when  passing 
them,  while  both  guns  of  each  ram  could  have 
raked  the  enemy  for  over  a  mile  as  they  ap- 
proached ;  they  would  have  been  out  of  the 
smoke,  and  would  have  had  extra  time  to  raise 
steam,  to  prepare  to  fire  and  to  ram ;  moreover 
they  would  have  been  at  a  great  advantage  to 
ram,  since  the  advancing  vessels  would  have 
had  to  incline  to  the  eastward  on  reaching 
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done  their  duty 
simply  in  firing, 
what  might  they 
not  have  accom- 
plished! Nearly 
every  United 

States  ship  reports 
firing  into  them, 
but  not  a  single 
one  reports  hav- 
ing been  rammed 
or  fired  at  by  one 
of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson 
and  my  ship. 

As   an   act   of 
fairness     to     the 
people  on   board 
the  "  rams  "  who  so  signally  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  forts  and  the 
regular  war-ships,  I   must   say  it 
was    attributable    to    their    com- 
mander, Captain  Stevenson.    On 
the  purchase  by  the  Confederate 
Government     of     the     Manassas 
(which  was  his  creation  from  the 
tug-boat  Enoch  Train),  the  com- 
mand  of  her   was   refused    him; 
hence  his  insubordination  and  its 
evil  results.  None  of  the  men  on 
them   were  wanting   in    courage. 
They  simply  needed  competent  offi- 
cers to  command,  lead,  and  instruct 
them,  for   they   were   totally   "  at 
sea  "  in  their  new  vocation.    After 
the  war  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
"  If  the  forts  and  you  fellows  could 
not  prevent  the  enemy  from  reach- 
ing you,  how  could  you  expect  us 
with  a  dozen  guns  to  check  their 
further  advance  ?    I  saw  there  was 
no  use  risking  life  for  nothing,  so 
I   fired  the  vessel  and  skipped." 
The  fault  rests  with  those  who  kept  them  there. 
Had  regular  naval  officers,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  the  mud  forts  on  the  creeks  in  Virginia, 
and  in  the  woods  of  the   Carolinas   cutting 
timber  to  build  iron-clads,  been  sent  to  these 
vessels  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they  would 
have  proven  very  formidable. 

The  Confederates  had  in  all  thirteen  vessels, 
and  but  thirteen  of  Farragut's  vessels  passed 
the  forts.*    The  former  lost  a  fine  opportu- 

8-inch  guns,  for  distribution  in  the  fleet.  Add  thirty-eight 
32-pounders,  and  nineteen  13-inch  mortars  on  board 
the  "  bombers"  and  twenty-nine  12-pounder howitzers, 
one  to  each  of  twenty-four  vessels,  the  five  larger  ones 
having  two,  both  in  their  tops,  and  we  find  they  had  in 
all,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  guns,  of  recent  con- 
struction, fully  equipped  with  latest  improvements,  and 
commanded  and  handled  by  trained  men.    Excepting 
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MOORE." 

them.  Not  one  of  them  to  my  knowledge, 
nor  was  it  ever  reported,  availed  itself  of  one 
of  these  advantages,  for  when  they  saw  the  en- 
emy  approaching,  those  having  steam  tried  to 
ipe,  whilst  others  that  did  not  have  it  were 
set  afire  where  they  lay,  as  I  myself  witnessed. 
Not  one  of  them  made  the  feeblest  offensive 
or  defensive  movement,  excepting  in  the  ac- 
ofthe  Stonewall  Jackson  nearly 
three  hours  after,  as  I  shall  relate.    Had  they 

•  The  "  Navy  Register  "  of  January,  1863,  gives  Mag 
Officer  Farrago)  n  vessels  one  hundred  and 

ninety-three  gun--,  and  Commander  Porter's  seven  ves- 
-ixty-fivc  guns.  The  frigate  Colorado,  being  unable 
to  cross  the  bar,  transferred  April  nth  her  24-])', under 
howitzer  to  the  Sciota  :  or  the  6th  of  April  four  9-inch 
guns  to  the  Oneida  and  Iroquoil ;  and  on  April  9th, three 
officers,  142  men,  and  her  spar-deck  battery  of  twenty 
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nity  here.  Richmond,  in  the  minds  of  some 
officials,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Con- 
federacy that  Paris  has  ever  done  to  France ; 
hence  the  delay  for  several  months  to  prepare 
for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  whilst  Rich- 
mond was  being  fortified,  and  the  mistake 
in  not  sending  Commander  John  K.  Mitchell 
to  the  "three  fleets,"  near  the  forts,  until  three 
and  a  half  days  before  the  fight,  and  then  with 

one  sailing  ship  and  the  mortar  vessels,  all  of  the  guns  were  mounted 
on  board  steamers,  the  larger  ones  protecting  their  boilers  and  engines 
by  tricing  up  abreast  them  on  their  outer  sides  their  heavy  chain  cables, 
sixty  links  of  one  of  them  weighing  more  than  all  the  iron  on  the  bows 
and  elsewhere  on  all  the  Confederate  State  and  River  Defense  Fleet,  num- 
bering nine  vessels,  and  all  built  of  wood.   In  the  above  list  of  guns,  about 
twenty-six  were  n-inch  pivots;  about  one  hundred  and  forty  were  9-inch; 
about  fifty-four  were  8-inch ;  about  sixty  were 
32-pounders ;  about  forty  were  rifled  20  to  80 
pounders,  nineteen  were   13-inch  mortars, 
thirty  were  howitzers.     To  meet  them  the 
Confederates  had  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  guns  of  assorted  sizes  in  the  two  forts, 
and  forty-one  on  board  their  vessels.  Of  this 
number  thirty-two  only  were  of  recent  man- 
ufacture and  fully  equipped.    The  remainder 
were  out  of  date  by  several  years,  and  were 
commanded  and  manned,  as  a  rule,  by  inex- 
perienced though  brave  men  ;   one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  were  old-time  32-pounders. 
There  were  also  three   7-inch  and  thirteen 
6-inch  rifles,  four  brass  field-pieces,  eleven 
mortars   (eight   10-  and  one   13-inch),  four 
8-inch,  four  9-inch,  and  eight  10-inch  guns  ; 
total,  169.    If  I  have  erred,  it  is  in  not  giv- 
ing all  the  guns  on  the  United  States  ships, 
as  the  "Register"  always  gives  the  least 
number    mounted.      Howitzers    are    never 
included,  any  more   than  pistols,  but  when 
mounted  in  a  vessel's  tops  to  be  fired  at 
men  on  an   exposed  deck,  as  was  the  case 
with   the   Federal  ships  in  this  action,  they 
become  formidable  weapons. —  B.  K. 


a  vessel  (the  Louisiana)  which  could  simply 
float,  but  nothing  more  ! 

The  Governor  Moore,  which  was  anchored 
near  Fort  St.  Philip  opposite  Fort  Jackson, 
could  not  have  been  surprised  at  any  time.  1 
slept  for  the  most  part  only  during  the  day, 
and  but  rarely  at  night.  At  eight  p.  m.  four 
sentinels  were  always  posted  on  the  spar-dei  k 
and  wheel-houses,  and  a  quarter-master  in  the 
pilot-house;  an  anchor  and  engine-room  watch 
was  set;  the  chain  was  unshackled  and  the 
fires  were  banked ;  both  guns  were  carefully 
pointed  at  the  opening  in  the  obstructions 
through  which  the  enemy  had  to  pass  to  reach 
us.  The  vessel  being  secured  as  firmly  as  if  at  a 
dock,  effective  firing  of  her  guns  was  assured. 
Every  opening  in  the  vessel's  side  through 
which  a  light  might  be  seen  was  kept  closed. 
At  dark  the  vessel's  holds  and  decks  and  maga- 
zines were  brightly  lighted  to  save  delay  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  call  to  quarters.  Two 
gun's  crews 
were  ready  for 
service,  and 
the  officer  of 
the  deck  and 
myself  were 
always 
hand. 

The  even- 
ing previous 
to  the  battle 
I  reported  to 
General  Dun- 
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can,  the  commander  of 
the  two  forts,  my  obser- 
vations on  the  enemy's 
movements  as  seen  by 
myself  from    the   mast- 
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head.  Yet  to  my  knowledge  no  picket  boat  was 
sent  down  by  us,  or  any  means  adopted  to 
watch  the  enemy  and  guard  against  surprise. 
The  result  was  they  were  abreast  the  forts  be- 
fore some  of  our  vessels  fired  a  shot.  In  a 
few  moments  this  space  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  guns  and  exploded  shells,  intensify- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  slackening 
of  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  necessary,  since 
neither  could  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  In 
some  places  no  object  was  distinguishable 
until  directly  upon  it,  when  it  was  as  soon 
lost  to  view,  yet  the  17.  S.  squadron  steamed 
ahead,  blind-folded,  as  it  were,  through  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  soon  to  find  them- 
selves in  places  of  absolute  safety  and  with 
comparatively  few  casualties. 

A-  about  3-3°  A.  m.  (April  24,  1862)  an 
unusual  noise  down  the  river  attracted  my 
attention.  As  we  expected  to  be  attacked  at 
any  moment  I  descended  the  ladder  to  near 
the  water,  where  I  distinctly  heard  the  paddles 
of  a  steamer  (the  Mississippi).  I  saw  nothing 
on  reaching  the  deck,  but  instantly  fired  the 
after  gun,  the  one  forward  being  fired  by  the 
sentry  there;  at  the  same  moment  the  water 
batteries  of  FortJa<  kson  and  Fort  St.  Philip  let 
drive,  followed  in  an  instant  by  a  general  dis- 


charge from  all  the  available  guns  in  the  forts, 
and  both  batteries  of  the  advancing  fleet, 
mounting  two  hundred  and  forty-two  guns,  and 
Commander  Porter's  squadron  of  seven  vessels 
mounting  seventy-two  guns,  which  attacked 
Fort  Jackson's  flank  below  the  obstructions. 
There  was  also  a  splendid  practice  from  nine- 
teen Federal  mortars,  which  fired  their  13- inch 
shells  at  intervals  (between  the  vessels)  of  ten 
seconds. 

The  bursting  of  every  description  of  shells 
quickly  following  their  discharge,  increased 
a  hundred-fold  the  terrific  noise  and  fearfully 
grand  and  magnificent  pyrotechnic  display 
which  centered  in  a  space  of  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  width.  The  ball  had  not 
more  than  fairly  opened  before  the  enemy's 
ships  were  between  the  forts,  and  the  Uncle 
Sam  of  my  earlier  days  had  the  key  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  again  in  his  breeches- 
pocket,  for  which  he  had  to  thank  his  gallant 
navy  and  the  stupidity,  tardiness,  ignorance, 
and  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  Richmond. 

The  first  gun  fired  brought  my  crew  to 
their  stations.  We  had  steam  within  three 
minutes,  it  having  been  ordered  by  that  hour; 
the  cable  was  slipped,  when  we  delayed  a 
moment  for  Lieutenant  Warley  to  spring  the 
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Manassas,  then  inside  of  us,  across  the  chan- 
nel. A  little  tug-boat,  the  Belle  Algerine,  now 
fouled  us  —  to  her  mortal  injury.  By  the 
time  we  started,  the  space  between  the  forts 
was  filling  up  with  the  enemy's  vessels,  which 
fired  upon  us  as  they  approached,  giving 
us  grape,  canister,  and  shell.  My  vessel  being 
a  large  one,  we  had  too  little  steam  and  elbow 
room  in  the  now  limited  and  crowded  space 
to  gather  sufficient  headway  to  strike  a  mor- 
tal blow  on  ramming.  So  rather  than  simply 
"  squeeze"  my  adversary,  I  made  haste  slowly 
by  moving  close  under  the  east  bank  to  reach 
the  bend  above,  where  I  would  be  able  to  turn 
down-stream  ready  for  work.  I  took  this 
course  also  to  avoid  being  fired  and  run  into 
by  the  Confederate  rams  moored  above  me ; 
but  the  ground  for  this  fear  was  soon  re- 
moved, as,  on  getting  near  them,  I  saw  that 
one  had  started  for  New  Orleans,  while  the 
telegraph  steamer  Star,  ram  Quitman,  and 
one  other  had  been  set  afire  at  their  berths  on 
the  right  bank,  and  deserted  before  any  of 
the  enemy  had  reached  them,  and  were  burn- 
ing brightly.  They  being  in  a  clear  space 
were  in  full  view,  and  I  was  close  to  them.  An- 
other reason  for  leaving  our  berth  directly 
under  Fort  St.  Philip,  where  the  Louisiana, 
McRae,  and  Manassas  also  lay,  was  to  get 
clear  of  the  cross-fire  of  the  forts  and  that 
of  each  ship  of  the  enemy  as  they  passed  up 
close  to  us,  for  we  sustained  considerable 
damage  and  losses  as  we  moved  out  into  the 
stream. 

When  we  were  turning  at  the  head  of  the 
reach  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  United 
States  steamer  Oneida,  thirteen  guns,  with  the 
United  States  steamer  Cayuga,  six  guns,  on 
our  port  beam.  On  being  hailed,  with  "  What 
ship  is  that  ? "  I  replied,  "  United  States 
steamer  Mississippi"  to  deceive,  she  being  a 
side-wheel  vessel  also,  but,  seeing  our  distin- 
guishing light,  the  Oneida  raked  with  her 
starboard  broadside  at  a  few  feet  distance ; 
the  Cayuga  delivered  her  fire  thirty  yards  dis- 
tant ;  the  Pensacola,  twenty-eight  guns  (or 
the  Brooklyn),  a  little  farther  from  us,  at  one 
fire  with  shrapnel  from  the  howitzers  in  her 
tops  cleared  out  twelve  men  at  our  bow-gun. 
Beyond  her  the  firing  of  single  guns  in  quick 
succession,  as  some  vessel,  unseen  to  any  one, 
was  moving  rapidly  up-stream,  attracted  my 
attention.  At  the  same  instant  the  United 
States  steamer  Pinola,  five  guns,  close  to  on 
our  port  quarter,  delivered  her  fire,  killing  five 
men  in  our  bunkers.  This  combined  attack 
killed  and  wounded  a  large  number  ofmen,  and 
cut  the  vessel  up  terribly.  Suddenly  two,  then 
one  Confederate  ram  darted  through  the  thick 
smoke  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  passing  close  to  all  of  us.   They  missed 
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the  channel  for  New  Orleans,  grounded  on 
and  around  the  point  next  above  and  close 
to  Fort  St.  Philip ;  one  was  fired  and  deserted, 
and  blew  up  soon  after  as  we  passed  her;  the 
others,  the  ram  Defiance  and  ram  Resolute,  were 
disabled  and  deserted. 

One  (the  Defiance)  was  taken  possession 
of  later  by  men  from  the  Confederate  steamer 
McRae.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the 
Resolute,  the  smoke  was  so  dense.  All  this 
passed  in  a  few  moments.  Suddenly  I  saw 
between  my  vessel  and  the  burning  Quit- 
man, close  to  us  on  the  west  bank,  a  large, 
two-masted  steamer  rushing  up-stream  like  a 
racer,  belching  "  black  smoke,"  firing  on  each 
burning  vessel  as  she  passed,  and  flying  her 
distinguishing  white  light  at  the  mast-head 
and  red  light  at  the  peak.  I  thought  of  Gen- 
eral Lovell,  not  far  ahead  of  her  on  board  the 
passenger  steamer  Doubloon,  and  quickly  made 
a  movement  to  follow  this  stranger  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  delay  or  destroy  her.  Besides, 
the  four  or  even  more  large  ships  so  close  to  us, 
but  obscured  from  view,  needed  but  a  little  more 
room,  and  one  good  chance  and  a  fair  view  of 
us,  quickly  to  annihilate  my  old  "tinder-box  " 
of  a  ship.  I  therefore  slipped  out  in  the  smoke 
and  darkness  around  us  after  the  advancing 
stranger,  which  proved  to  be  the  Varuna,  Cap- 
tain Charles  S.  Boggs,  mounting  ten  8-inch,  one 
n-inch,two  20-pounder  rifles, one  12-pounder 
howitzer,  with  a  complement  of  about  two  hun- 
dred persons.  My  whereabouts  remained  un- 
known to  my  former  adversaries  until  all  of 
them  came  to  the  Varunds  assistance  at  6:20 
a.  m.,  nine  miles  above,  where  she  sank,  and 
where  parts  of  her  wreck  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

When  I  started  after  the  Varuna,  I  shot 
away  our  blue  distinguishing  light  at  the  mast- 
head with  a  musket,  as  to  have  hauled  it  down 
would  have  attracted  notice.  We  could  see  her, 
as  she  was  in  a  clear  space,  and  her  lights  showed 
her  position.  But  she  soon  lost  sight  of  us, 
for  besides  being  somewhat  in  the  smoke 
there  were  back  of  us  at  this  location  moder- 
ately high  trees  thickly  placed,  the  spaces 
filled  with  a  luxuriant  undergrowth,  making 
a  high  dark  wall  or  background  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Until  we  got  clear  of  this,  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  attention  toward  us,  the 
Varuna  being  half  a  mile  ahead,  as  shown  by 
her  lights.  Her  engines  were  working  finely 
and  driving  her  rapidly  on  her  "  spurt."  We 
too,  by  using  oil  on  our  coal,  had  all  the  steam 
we  needed.  My  old  ship,  shaking  all  over  and 
fairly  dancing  through  the  water,  was  rapidly 
lessening  the  distance  between  us. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  an  open  space  we 
hoisted  a  white  light  at  our  mast-head  and  a 
red  light  at  the  peak.  This  ruse  worked 
successfully,  as  the  sequel  proves.    Since  our 
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existence  depended  upon  closing  with  her 
before  she  made  us  out,  I  urged  the  men  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  fire  and  to  be  quiet 
and  patient,  otherwise  we  would  soon  be 
put  under  water  from  the  effects  of  her 
broadsides.  We  were  now  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  forts,  and  one  mile  from  where 
we  gave  chase.  On  our  port  bow  and  the 
Varuna' s  port  beam,  close  under  the  land,  I 
saw  the  runaway  ram  Stonewall  Jackson 
making  slow  progress  for  want  of  steam,  but 
working  hard  to  get  out  of  danger.  She  did 
not  notice  us.  The  Varuna  could  not  have 
seen  her  or  would  have  fired  at  her.  We  soon 
left  the  Stonewall  Jackson  astern.  Four  miles 
more  and  we  were  nearly  abreast  of  Szyman- 
ski's  regiment  at  Chalmette  camp.  Still  the 
Varuna  had  not  recognized  us.  I  wanted  as- 
sistance from  that  regiment,  for  I  could  now 
see  I  had  a  far  superior  vessel  to  mine  on  my 
hands.  I  hoped  also  for  assistance  from  the 
ram  Stonewall  Jackson,  now  a  mile  or  two  on 
our  quarter,  and  from  the  Confederate  States 
gun-boat  Jackson,  over  one  mile  above  us, 
serving  as  guard-boat  at  the  quarantine  station. 
To  secure  all  this  assistance  I  had  but  to  show 
our  colors  and  make  ourselves  known.  The  day 
was  just  dawning,  and  there  was  no  smoke  about 
us;  so  as  a  bid  for  help  from  the  sourcesnamed, 
we  hauled  down  the  enemy's  distinguishing 
lights  and  opened  fire  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  Varuna,  distant  about  one  hundred  yards, 
and  with  a  surprise  to  her  people  plainly  to  be 
seen.  This  shot  missed  her!  She  replied 
quickly  with  one  or  more  guns,  when  a  run- 
ning fight  commenced,  she  raking  us  with 
such  guns  as  she  could  bring  to  bear,  but  not 
daring  the  risk  of  a  sheer  to  deliver  her  broad- 
side, as  we  were  too  close  upon  her.  Her 
former  great  superiority  was  now  reduced  to 
a  lower  figure  than  that  of  our  two  guns,  for 
we,  having  assumed  the  offensive,  had  the  ad- 
vantage and  maintained  it  until  she  sank. 

Our  hoped-for  and  expected  aid  never  came 
from  any  source.  So  far  from  it  the  gun-boat 
Jackson,  lying  at  quarantine,  slipped  her  cable 
when  the  fight  commenced,  fired  two  shots  at 
both  of  us,  believing  both  enemies,  one  strik- 
ing our  foremast,  and  started  with  all  haste  for 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  delaying  at 
New  Orleans  long  enough  for  her  people  with 
their  baggage  to  be  landed,  when  Lieutenant 
F.  B.  Renshaw,  her  commander,  burnt  her  at 
the  levee  !  The  infantry  at  Chalmette  camp 
could  not  help  us,  and  the  "  ram  "  Stonewall 
Jackson  would  not ! 

Then  I  saw  we  had  to  fight  the  Varuna  alone. 
On  finding  our  bow-gun  useless  because  it  was 
mounted  too  far  abaft  the  knight-heads  to 
admit  of  sufficient  depression  to  hull  the  enemy, 
then  close  under   our  bows,  and  that  every 


shell  from  the  enemy  struck  us  fair,  raking 
the  decks,  killing  former  wounded  and  well 
men,  and  wounding  others,  I  realized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  and  that  quickly. 
I  then  depressed  the  bow-gun  to  a  point 
inside  our  bow  and  fired  it,  hoping  to  throw 
its  shell  into  the  engine-room  or  boiler  of 
the  chase.  It  went  through  our  deck  all 
right  but  struck  the  hawse-pipe,  was  deflected 
and  passed  through  the  Vanilla's  smoke-stack. 
It  was  soon  fired  again  through  this  hole  in 
our  bows,  the  shell  striking  the  Varuna 's  n- 
inch  pivot-gun,  where  it  broke  or  burst,  and 
killed  and  wounded  several  men.  Until  we 
had  finished  reloading,  the  Varuna  was  unde- 
cided what  to  do,  when  suddenly  and  to  my 
surprise  she  ported  her  helm. 

Not  wishing  to  avoid  her  fire  any  longer, 
being  quite  near  to  her,  we  put  our  helm  to 
port  and  received  the  fire  from  her  pivot-gun 
and  rifles  in  our  port  bow,  but  as  her  shot 
struck  us,  under  the  cover  of  the  smoke  our 
helm  was  put  hard  to  starboard, —  she  not 
righting  hers  quick  enough, —  and  before  she 
could  recover  herself,  we  rammed  her  near 
the  starboard  gangway,  receiving  her  star- 
board broadside  and  delivering  our  one 
shot  as  we  struck  her.  Her  engines  stopped 
suddenly.  We  backed  clear,  gathered  head- 
way again,  and  rammed  her  a  second  time 
as  near  the  same  place  as  possible,  doing 
damage  of  such  mortal  nature,  although  we 
had  been  going  in  the  same  direction,  that  she 
was  steered  for  the  eastern  bank,  where  she 
grounded  forward,  her  after  end  soon  sinking  in 
deep  water.*  Before  separating,  the  two  vessels 
dropped  alongside  each  other  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  exchanged  musket  and  pistol 
shots  to  some  injury  to  their  respective  crews, 
but  neither  vessel  fired  a  large  gun.  I  expected 
to  be  boarded  at  this  time  and  had  had  the 
after  gun  loaded  with  a  light  charge  and  three 
stand  of  canister,  and  pointed  fore  and  aft 
ready  for  either  gangway.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Varuna's  two  hundred  men 
to  make  a  second  Paul  Jones  of  their  com- 
mander, but  it  was  not  embraced.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  had  neither  the  men  to  board 
nor  to  repel  boarders.  The  vessels  soon 
parted,  hostilities  between  them  ceased,  and 
the  Varuna  was  beached  to  prevent  her 
sinking  in  deep  water.  Then  and  not  un- 
til then  did  the  Varuna's  people  know  that 
any  other  Confederate  vessel  than  mine  was 
within  several  miles  of  her.  Suddenly  the  ram 
Stonewall  Jackson,  having  to  pass  the  Varuna 
to  reach  New  Orleans,  made  her  presence 
known  by  ramming  deep  into  the  latter's  port 

*  The  first  instance  of  a  wooden  vessel  ramming 
her  adversary  in  battle  as  her  principal  means  of  of- 
fensive-defensive action. — B.  K. 
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gangway  as  she  lay  grounded  forward  and 
sinking  aft.  When  close  upon  her,  the  Varuna 
delivered  such  of  her  port  broadside  guns  as 
could  be  brought  to  bear.  The  Stonewall 
Jackson,  having  no  need  to  strike  again,  backed 
clear,  steamed  about  four  miles  up  the  river, 
and  was  beached  on  the  opposite  bank,  fired, 
and  deserted.  Her  wreck  is  there  now.  Hav- 
ing but  one  gun,  and  that  mounted  aft,  she 
did  not  fire  it.  Within  two  minutes  after  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  struck  the  Varuna  the  latter 
finished  sinking,  leaving  her  topgallant  fore- 
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engine,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  walking-beam 
were  shot  away;  the  latter  fell  on  the  cylinder- 
head  and  cracked  it  and  filled  the  engine-room 
with  steam,  driving  every  man  out  of  it.  The 
head  of  the  jib  was  now  hoisted,  and  with  a 
strong  current  on  the  port  bow,  assisted  by 
the  headway  left  on  the  vessel,  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  river  bank  just  above  the  Varu- 
na'swreck,  where  the  anchor  was  let  go  to  pre- 
vent drifting  into  deep  water  to  sink,  the  last 
heavy  firing  having  struck  the  vessel  on  and 
under  her  water-line.  At  this  place  she  was  de- 
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castle  out  of  the  water,  and  upon  it  her  crew 
took  refuge. 

The  United  States  ships  Oneida,  Iroquois, 
Pensacola,  Finola,  and  Cayuga  were  now  rap- 
idly approaching  and  near  at  hand.  I  started 
down-stream  to  meet  and  try  to  ram  one  of 
them.  On  passing  abreast  the  Varuna  some 
thoughtless  man,  knowing  her  forecastle  rifle 
was  loaded,  fired  it  and  killed  and  wounded 
five  of  our  men,  one  officer  included.  Had 
I  returned  the  fire  with  our  after  gun,  which 
was  loaded  with  canister,  at  the  crowd  of 
people  closely  packed  upon  and  near  that 
little  shelf,  the  damage  to  life  and  limb  would 
have  been  fearful.  But  not  a  shot  did  we  fire 
at  her  after  she  was  disabled. 

We  had  proceeded  down-stream  but  a  short 
distance  when  Mr.  Duke,  the  first  lieutenant, 
then  at  the  conn,*  where,  though  wounded,  he 
had  remained  throughout  the  fight  doing  his 
duty  like  a  brave  man,  exclaimed,  "  Why  do 

this  ?    We  have  no  men  left;  I'll  be if 

I  stand  here  to  be  murdered,"  so  he  slapped 
the  helm  hard  a-starboard.  As  we  came  round, 
the  enemy's  ships,  being  near,  fired  a  shower 
of  heavy  projectiles  which  struck  the  vessel 
in  every  part.  One  gun  was  dismounted,  the 
boats  were  already  destroyed.  The  wheel- 
ropes,  the  head  of  the  rudder,  the  slide  of  the 

*  The  person  who  stands  at  the  compass  in  a  man- 
of-war,  to  see  that  the  correct  course  is  steered,  is  "  at 
the  conn." — Editor. 


stroyed  by  fire,  her  colors  burning  at  her  peak. 
The  vessel  was  not  disabled  until  this  last  at- 
tack upon  her,  although  much  cut  up.  By  it 
no  one  on  the  Governor  Moore  outside  the 
cotton  bulkhead  protection  to  the  engine,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  magazine  and  shell-room, 
escaped  being  struck  by  shot,  bullets,  or  splin- 
ters. Additional  men  were  killed,  several 
more  of  the  wounded  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded.  It  should  be  remembered  that  my 
vessel  had  been  under  a  terrific  fire  for  three 
hours,  in  a  narrow  river,  with  unruffled  sur- 
face, and  at  close  quarters,  from  vessels 
mounting  in  the  aggregate  over  sixty  of  the 
heaviest  guns  afloat.  We  lost  fifty-seven  killed, 
and  seventeen  wounded,  of  whom  four  died  in 
the  hospital. 

Twenty-four  years  have  now  passed  with- 
out any  Confederate  account  of  this  fight  be- 
ing made  public.  Now  that  "  the  fictions  of 
hastily  compiled  histories  of  partisan  writers" 
are  being  corrected,  I  add  my  mite  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  all  interested,  and  to  the  gallant 
dead  and  those  living,  of  the  Governor  Moore,  t 

The  burning  of  my  ship  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  regret  to  me,  as  it  was  done  by  my 
order,  and  by  me  individually,  simply  because 

t  When  the  Governor  Moore  was  destroyed  she  was 
four  miles  from  any  Confederate  vessel  under  water, 
and  nine  miles  from  any  Confederate  vessel  on  the 
water.  But  she  and  the  Varuna  were  surrounded  on 
the  water  front  by  five  United  States  ships. —  B.  K. 
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I  did  not  wish  to  surrender  her.  Finding  that 
the  boats  of  the  United  States  ships  were 
picking  up  the  1'aruua's  people,  I  ordered  the 
uninjured  of  my  crew  to  assist  our  wounded 
to  our  boat,  and  to  the  shore.  Many  took 
hold,  others  did  not.  I  saw  several  wounded 
men  landed.  I  aided  several  to  leave  the 
vessel,  and  called  to  men  then  standing  in 
the  water  to  help  them,  which  they  did.  I 
placed,  life-preservers  on  others.  One  man 
who  was  wounded  in  the  arm  was  afraid  to 
jump ;  he  had  on  two  life-preservers.  I  shoved 
him  overboard  and  saw  him  assisted  to  the 
shore.  When  the  boats  reached  the  ship  I 
tried  to  save  my  servant,  he  having  had  his 
leg  shot  clean  off;  but  we  had  to  leave  him, 
because  on  moving  him  to  the  gangway  his 
body  broke  open  near  the  shattered  thigh. 
These  two  cases,  in  part,  led  to  my  being  put 
in  solitary  confinement  on  board  the  Colorado, 
and  in  close  confinement  on  board  the  Rhode 
Island^  and  at  Fort  Warren  —  in  all,  three 
months.  Some  one  had  reported  that  "  I  had 
killed  my  steward  because  he  had  failed  to 
call  me  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  then  I  had  thrown  his  half-dead  body 
overboard."  I  did  not  depend  upon  any  one 
to  call  me.  Moreover,  the  steward  and  his 
eight-year-old  boy,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him 
(and  who  was  to  have  returned  on  the  steamer 
Doubloon),  being  in  the  magazine,  were  not 
touched.    They  were  made  prisoners. 

When  every  wounded  man  in  sight  of  me 
was  removed,  I  set  fire  to  the  ladders  leading 
to  the  magazine  and  shell-room,  first  pouring 
oil  over  them  and  over  clothing  hanging  in 
some  of  the  state-rooms  to  insure  the  ship's 
destruction.  I  went  then  to  the  gangway, 
expecting  to  find  what  remained  of  one  of  our 
boats,  into  which  I  had  ordered  Lieuten- 
ants Haynes  and  Henderson  (both  wounded 
slightly)  to  place  such  of  the  wounded  as  were 
unable  to  move  themselves.  I  found  those 
two  had  taken  it  alone,  and  left  the  vessel.  As 
they  were  quite  near,  I  "persuaded  "  the  re- 
turn of  the  boat,  which  the  latter  brought 
back,  the  former  jumping  overboard  and  being 
picked  up  by  the  Oneida's  boat.  He  went  to 
Fort  Warren.  Into  our  boat  I  was  preparing 
to  lower  some  wounded  men  when  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  came  alongside,  and  took  them 
and  myself  off  the  burning  ship.  When  I  went 
to  the  gangway  to  see  if  any  wounded  had 
been  placed  in  our  boat,  for  I  expected  the 
boilers  and  magazines  to  explode  at  any  mo- 
ment, I  found  the  wounded  men  referred  to,  in 
the  gangway.  They  said,  "Captain,  we  stood 
by  you  ;  do  not  desert  us  now."    I  told  them 


I  would  not,  and  I  remained  with  them  until 
they  left  the  vessel,  and  then  I  left  in  the 
One/da's  boat,  and  not  half  a  second  too  soon. 
I  was  too  much  bruised  to  help  any  one  over- 
much, but  I  did  all  I  could.  Had  no  unin- 
jured man  left  thevessel  until  thewoundedhad 
been  cared  for,  I  could  have  escaped  capture, 
like  Lieutenants  Duke  and  Frame  and  the 
purser,  the  two  former  being  wounded.* 

"When  the  Oneida's  boat  approached  the 
Governor  Moore,  one  of  its  crew  recognized 
me.  The  officer  of  the  boat  wished  to  know 
if  there  was  danger  of  an  explosion.  I  replied, 
"You  surely  can  come  where  1  can  stay;  come 
and  take  off  these  wounded  men."  In  a  mo- 
ment it  was  done.  One  of  the  boat's  crew 
asked,  pointing  to  a  room  close  by,  "  Is  that 
your  trunk  ?  "  I  no  sooner  said  it  was  than 
he  had  it  in  the  boat. 

We  soon  reached  the  Oneida,  whose  cap- 
tain, S.  P.  Lee,  having  known  me  from  a 
child,  received  me  kindly  and  entertained  me 
most  hospitably.  The  wounded  of  my  vessel 
were  attentively  cared  for  on  the  Oneida  and 
other  United  States  ships.  They  ultimately 
went  to  the  city  hospital.  The  uninjured  pris- 
oners of  my  crew  (eighteen  men)  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hartford,  where  I  saw  them.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  my  wounded  were  burned. 
If  they  were,  it  was  because  they  were  stowed 
out  of  sight,  and  I  was  left  alone  (as  is  well 
known)  to  care  for  them. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  thirteen  Confederate 
vessels,  Commander  Porter  in  his  official  report 
states  that  "  the  Louisiana,  McRae,  and  ram 
Defiance,  with  the  Burton  and  Landis,  both 
river  passenger  boats,  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Louisiana,  close  to  which  they  lay,  to 
berth  her  officers  and  crew,  were  still  at  the 
forts  flying  their  colors  two  days  after  the  bat- 
tle." The  Jackson,  two  guns,  escaped  before 
daylight  to  New  Orleans  from  Quarantine 
Station,  six  miles  above  the  forts,  without 
being  seen  by  any  other  United  States  vessel 
than  the  Varuna.  The  Manassas,  disabled  by 
the  Mississippi,  aided  by  other  vessels,  was 
destroyed  by  her  commander,  who  swam  to 
the  Louisiana  with  his  crew  and  was  made 
prisoner  with  her  people  two  days  after.  The 
Stonewall  Jackson,  seen  in  the  distance  only, 
excepting  by  the  Varuua's  and  Governor 
Moore's  people,  was  destroyed  by  her  officers 
about  thirteen  miles  above  the  forts,  and  out  of 
gun-shot  of  the  enemy ;  and  my  ship  was  de- 
stroyed by  my  own  hand  about  nine  miles 
above  them.  The  Quitman  and  another  gun- 
boat, with  the  telegraph  steamer  Star,  were 
fired  on  the  report  of  the  first  gun.     They 


"  My  officers  were  merchant  mates,  so  were  the  quar-  detachments,  and  of 'longshoremen,  cotton-pressers, 
ter-masters;  the  gunner  had  been  to  sea  as  a  sailor  on  a  and  river  boatmen  —  93,  of  whom  57  were  killed  and  17 
man-of-war.    Mycrewconsistedof  artillery  and  infantry     wounded,  4  of  the  latter  dying  afterward. —  B.  K. 


FIGHTING   FA  RR  A  GUT  BELOW  NEW  ORLEANS. 
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THE     "  PENSACOLA  "    DISABLING    THE     "GOVERNOR    MOORE. 


Captain  H.  W.  Morris  of  the  Pensacola  says,  in  his  report : 
"The  ram  [Governor  Jlfoore],  after  having  struck  the  Varuna 
gun-boat,  and  forced  her  to  run  on  shore  to  prevent  sinking, 
advanced  to  attack  this  ship,  coming  down  on  us  right  ahead. 
She  was  perceived  by  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Roe  just  in  time  to  avoid 


side,  receiving,  as  she  went  by,  a  broadside  from  us."  I'ntil  I 
read  this,  I  thought  the  vessel  that  did  us  most  damage  was  the 
Oneida,  the  other  vessels  being  astern  of  her.  Captain  Bailey 
of  the  Cayuga,  Captain  Lee  of  the  Oneida,  Lieutenant-Comman- 
der Crosby  of  the  Pinola,  and  Captain  Craven  of  the  Brooklyn, 


her  by  sheering  the  ship,  and  she  passed  close  on  our  starboard      in  their  reports  speak  of  firing  into  the  Governor  Moore. — B.  K. 


were  blazing  when  my  ship  reached  them. 
I  have  already  described  the  fate  of  the  Res- 
olute and  one  other  ram.  The  passenger  boat 
Doubloon  reached  New  Orleans  all  right.  My 
vessel  ran  over  the  little  tug  Belle  Algerine. 
The  Mosher  was  destroyed  when  taking  a  fire- 
raft  alongside  the  Hartford.  Of  the  little  tug 
Music  and  three  of  the  rams  I  know  nothing 
beyond  seeing  them  burn  and  explode  their 
magazines  after  being  deserted. 

My  old  classmates  and  messmates  among 


the  officers,  and  shipmates  among  the  crews 
of  the  U.  S.  ships  at  New  Orleans,  treated  me 
with  great  kindness.  To  mention  a  few,  Cap- 
tain Lee  shared  his  cabin  with  me.  Lieutenant 
J.  S.  Thornton  gave  me  his  room  on  board  the 
Hartford,  and  with  Lieutenant  Albert  Kautz 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  extend  some  hospi- 
tality to  friends  who  called  upon  me.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Crosby  on  receiving  me  on 
board  the  Pinola  gave  me  the  freedom  of  the 
cabin.  When  taking  me  to  the  Colorado  Lieu- 


THE     "STONEWALL    JACKSON  "    RAMMING     THE     "VARONA." 

Captain  Boggs  and  Lieutenant  Swasey  of  the  Varuna  state,  in  their  official  reports,  that  their  vessel  was  rammed  twice  by  the 
Governor  Hloorc  before  the  Stonewall  Jackson  showed  herself. —  B.  K. 
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FIGHTIXG  FARRAGUT  BELOW  NEW  ORLEANS. 


3KE        IN     FLAMES 


The  Union  ships  in  their  order,  beginning  with  the  left,  are  the  Oneida,  the  Pitwla,  the  sunken  Varuna,  the  Iroquois, 
and,  in  the  foreground,  the  Pcnscuola. —  Editor. 


tenants  Kidder  Breese  and  Phil  Johnson,  both 
my  classmates,  came  with  offers  of  money  and 
clothes,  as  did  Acting  Master  Furber.  When 
on  board  the  Oneida,  anchored  close  to  the 
levee  at  the  city,  I  slept  from  choice  under 
a  shelter  aft  —  not  a  poop  deck  exactly  — 
which  was  under  the  orderly's  eye.  Near 
daylight  something  called  him  away.  An  old 
sailor  who  had  been  on  several  ships  with 
me.  and  who  by  my  evidence  in  his  favor 
was  once  rescued  from  much  discomfort  and 
trouble,  suddenly  jumped  to  my  cot,  saying, 
"  The  preparations  are  made,  lose  no  time, 
out  of  the  port  by  the  line  there  ready  for  you," 
and  handing  a  paper  inclosing  several  gold 
pieces  was  off  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  I 
watched  my  opportunity  and  returned  his 
money  to  him  rolled  up  in  a  tobacco  wrapper, 
saying  in  as  few  words  as  possible  why  I  would 
not  betray  the  confidence  placed  in  me. 

When  General   Butlei  came  on  board  the 
Cayu    ■  ■ I  of  Lieutenant-Commanding 

Harrison,  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  at  me  as  he  walked  aft,  "  Where  did 
you  catch  him?"  Loud  enough  for  Butler 
to  hear  1  replied,  "  Where  you  were  not  on 
hand,  or  your  army  either." 


I  was  to  have  been  paroled,  but  the  burning 
of  my  vessel,  the  reported  killing  of  the  stew- 
ard and  reported  burning  of  my  wounded 
changed  my  destination  to  Fort  Warren,  where, 
although  I  was  denied  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  other  prisoners,  I  was  treated  with  much 
consideration  by  Colonel  Justin  Dimick,  who 
made  fast  friends  of  every  prisoner  under  his 
charge  for  his  kindness  to  them. 

The  war  has  long  been  over  with  me,  and  the 
most  "  uncompromising  "  on  both  sides  must 
acknowledge  the  creation  of  a  new,  richer,  hap- 
pier, and  better  South  and  mightier  common 
country  as  the  result  of  the  unhappy  strife. 

My  old  antagonists  have  ever  been  kind  to 
me,  and  to  many  others  of  their  old  ante- 
bellum companions  and  friends.  In  1867  a 
Union  man  gave  me  the  command  of  a  vessel 
he  owned.  In  1868  a  Boston  company  offered 
me  the  position  of  first  mate  of  one  of  their 
new  iron  steamships.  In  1869  the  colonel  of  a 
New  York  regiment  and  a  rear-admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy  secured  my  appointment 
as  Colonel  of  Coast  Defenses  in  the  Egyptian 
Army;  and  I  am  now  holding  positions  for 
which  I  was  recommended  by  an  officer  whose 
ship  fought  mine  below  New  Orleans. 


Beverley  Kennon. 


INCIDENTS    OF   THE    OCCUPATION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS. 


BY    AN    OFFICER    UNDKK    FARRAGUT 


r  one  o'clock 
p.  M.  of  the 
25th  of  April, 
1862,  Farra- 
gut's  squad- 
ron, having 
completed  its 
memorable 
passage  of 
Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip, 
and  having 
silenced  the 
Chalmette  bat- 
teries, anchor- 
ed in  front  of 
the  city  of  New 
Orleans.        A 

THE     MAIN-TOP    OF    THE     "  HARTFORD  "       dreilchlllg  TcLlYl 
WITH     HOWITZER.  r    11  • 

was  falling  at 
the  time,  but  this  did  not  dampen  the  ardor 
of  Farragut  or  his  people,  neither  did  it  wash 
away  the  bitterness  from  Confederate  lips. 
On  board  the  ships  every  face  beamed  with 
joy  and  smiles,  while  the  excited  and  infuri- 
ated mob  that  had  taken  possession  of  the 
levee  made  the  very  air  sulphurous  with  curses. 
Here  were  two  factions  of  the  same  nation  in 
such  close  proximity  that  they  could  hear 
each  other's  voices  and  look  into  each  other's 
faces.  One  was  in  exuberant  spirits,  with  ban- 
ners streaming  over  them  from  every  mast- 
head; the  other,  depressed  and  exasperated, 
was  surrounded  by  the  blackened  and  charred 
remains  of  steamers  and  cotton  bales  which 
they  themselves  had  fired. 

Captain  Theodorus  Bailey,  being  second  in 
command,  claimed  the  privilege  of  carrying 
ashore  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  This  was  accorded  him  by  the  flag-offi- 
cer, and  the  captain,  accompanied  by  Lieuten- 
ant George  H.  Perkins  (now  captain),  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  City  Hall.  Mayor  Monroe 
took  the  ground  that  as  General  Lovell  had 
not  yet  left  the  city,  the  demand  should  be 
made  on  him.  At  the  captain's  request  the 
mayor  sent  for  the  general,  who  in  a  few 
moments  appeared  with  his  staff.  General 
Lovell  said  he  would  not  surrender  the  city, 
adding  that  he  had  already  withdrawn  his 
soldiers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  interview  in- 
tended to  join  his  command.  Captain  Bailey 
had  to  return  and  report  to  Farragut  that 
there  was  no  one  on  shore  willing  to  surrender 
the  city.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  had  accom- 
panied Captain  Bailey  and  Lieutenant  Perkins 


to  the  City  Hall,  and  after  the  interview  (  <>] 
onel  Lovell  and  one  other  of  the  general's 
staff  escorted  them  to  the  landing.  The  mob, 
overawed  by  the  frowning  batteries  of  the 
ships,  really  seemed  dazed  and  did  not  offer 
to  assault  the  Union  officers.  On  the  follow 
ing  morning,  however,  the  people  in  the 
streets  began  to  wonder  whether  anything 
more  was  going  to  be  done,  and,  maddened 
by  liquor  and  loss  of  sleep,  they  became  more 
violent  and  boisterous. 

Farragut  determined  to  make  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  surrender  on  Mayor  Monroe, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
he  sent  me  ashore,  with  instructions  to  de- 
liver the  official  demand  to  the  mayor.  My  little- 
force  on  leaving  the  Hartford  consisted  of  Mid- 
shipman John  H.  Read  and  a  marine  guard  of 
twenty  men  under  command  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant George  Heisler.  We  landed  on  the  levee 
in  front  of  a  howling  mob,  which  thronged  the 
river-front  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It 
was  expected  that  I  would  take  the  marines 
with  me  to  the  City  Hall,  as  a  body-guard, 
and  Farragut  informed  me  that  if  a  shot  was 
fired  at  us  by  the  mob  he  would  open  fire  from 
all  the  ships  and  level  the  town.  The  marines 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  I  attempted  to  rea- 
son with  the  mob, 
but  soon  found 
this  impossible.  I 
then  thought  to 
clear  the  way  b) 
bringing  the  ma- 
rines to  an  aim, 
but  women  and 
children  were 
shoved  to  the 
front,  while  the 
angrj  mob  behind 
them       shouted  : 

"Shoot,  j  ou 

Yankees,  shoot! " 
The  provocation 
was  certainly  very 
great,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  utter  absence  of  respectability  in  the 
faces  of  the  people,  caused  me  to  refrain  from 
giving  the  order  to  fire.  Fortunatelyat  this,  rit- 
ical  moment  I  discovered  an  officer  of  the  City 
Guards, whom  1  hailed  and  told  that  I  wished  to 
communicate  witli  the  mayor.  I  te  begged  me 
to  leave  the  marines  on  thelevee,  for  he  felt  sure 
that  to  march  them  through  the  streets  at  this 
time  would  provoke  a  conflict.  As  my  object 
was  to  communicate  with  the  mavor  without 


CAPTAIN     BEVERLEY     KENNON,     COM 
WANDER    OF    THE     "GOVERNOR 
IRE." 
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ARRIVAL    OF    THE     FLAG-SHIP    "  HARTFORD  "    AND    THE     FLEET    OPPOSITE    THE    LEVEE 


unnecessarily  shedding  blood,  I  sent  the  ma- 
rine guard  back  to  the  ship,  retaining  only 
one  non-commissioned  officer,  with  a  musket, 
on  the  bayonet  of  which  I  tied  my  handker- 
chief, and  with  Midshipman  Read  and  this  man 
took  up  the  march  for  the  City  Hall.  We  were 
cursed  and  jostled  by  the  mob  which  filled  the 
streets,  but  no  actual  violence  was  offered  us. 
We  found  the  mayor  in  the  City  Hall  with 


his  council.  The  Hon.  Pierre  Soule  was  also 
there,  having  doubtless  been  called  in  as  an 
adviser.  The  mayor  declined  to  surrender  the 
city  formally,  but  said  as  we  had  the  force 
we  could  take  possession.  I  found  the  mayor 
polite  and  courteous  in  his  manner,  and  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  he  invited  me  into  his 
private  office  to  wash  my  hands,  I  having  been 
jostled  by  the  mob  in  crossing  the  levee  and 


THE     UNITED    STATES    MINT,    NEW    ORLEANS. 


William  B.  Mumford,  who  hauled  Jwn  the  flag  which  by  Far- 
ragut's  order  had  been  raised  over  the  Mint,  ii  ted  of 

treason,  and   by  General    I  r  was  hanged  on  the  7th 

■,f   June   from   a   gallows    place!    under    the    flag-staff   of    the 


Mint.  Mumford,  who  was  a  North  Carolinian,  though  long  a 
resident  of  New  Orleans,  addressed  a  vast  crowd  from  the  gal- 
lows. He  spoke  with  perfect  self-possession,  and  said  that  his 
offense  had  been  committed  under  excitement. —  Editor. 
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pushed  bodily  into  a  ditch  of  muddy  water, 
blackening  my  hands  and  covering  my  uni- 
form with  pieces  of  burned  cotton,  thus  giving 
me  anything  but  a  dress-parade  appearance. 
I  soon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mayor, 
managed  to  brush  up  enough  to  pass  muster, 
and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  different 
gentlemen  in  the  council  chamber,  the  topic 
being  the  passage  of  the  forts. 
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with  Farragut's instructions.   It  had  onl)  bei  n 

floating  to  the  breeze  a  short  time  when  Mum- 
ford  hauled  it  down.  It  was  seized  by  the  mob, 
which  paraded  it  through  the  streets  with  tile 
and  drum,  until  they  reached  the  City  Hall, 
where  it  was  destroyed,  as  above  described.  1 
afterwards  happened  to  be  present  when  Far- 
ragut  reported  the  hauling  down  of  this  flag  to 
General  Butler,  and  I  heard  the  latter  say,  "  I 


f ^^  __ 


SCENE    AT    THE    CITY    HALL — HAl'LING    DOWN    THE    STATE     FLAG. 


The  local  papers  spoke  of  the  State  flag  on  the  City  Hall 
at  the  time,  as  the  "  Lone  Star  flag."  General  Beauregard,  in  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Preble,  in  1872,  says  this  flag  was  adopted  in 
1861    by   the   State  Convention  of  Louisiana.     It  had   thirteen 


stripes,  four  blue,  six  white,  and  three  red,  commencing  at  the 
top,  with  the  colors  as  written.  The  Union  was  red.  with  its 
sides  equal  to  the  width  of  seven  stripes.  In  its  center  was  a 
single  pale-yellow  five-pointed  star. —  A.  K.. 


While  we  were  in  the  City  Hall,  a  mob  came 
up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city  with  an 
American  ensign,  and  when  they  saw  us  they 
tore  the  flag  to  shreds,  and  threw  them  into 
the  open  window  at  us.  I  did  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  this  singular  and  wild  demon- 
stration at  the  time,  but  afterwards  learned 
that  on  the  morning  of  this  same  day  Far- 
ragut  had  instructed  Captain  H.  W.  Morris 
of  the  Pensacola,  then  at  anchor  abreast  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  to  hoist  a  flag  on  that 
building,  it  being  United  States  property. 
Captain  Morris  accordingly  sent  Lieutenant 
Stillwell  with  some  officers  and  men  from  the 
ship,  and  the  flag  was  hoisted  in  conformity 


will  make  an  example  of  that  fellow  by  hang- 
ing him."  Farragut  smiled  and  remarked, 
"You  know,  general,  you  will  have  to  cat<  h 
him  before  youcanhang  him."  General  Butler 

said,  "  I  know  that,  but  I  will  catch  him,  and 
then  hang  him."  History  attcst>  how  well  he 
kept  his  word,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  hanging  proved  a  wholesome  lesson. 

To  my  mind  the  situation  in  the  City  Hall. 
after  the  flag  scene,  was  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able, and  1  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Soule 
was  as  little  charmed  with  it  as  I  was ;  nor 
was  the  mayor  very  happy.  Had  I  felt  the 
same  while  standing  before  the  mob  on  the 
levee.  I  would  probably  have  given  the  order 
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had  come  for  him  to  take  formal  pos- 
session of  the  city;  he  felt  that  this  was 
a  duty  he  owed  to  the  navy,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sent  an  expedition  on  shore 
under  command  of  Fleet  Captain  H.  H. 
Bell,  and  of  this  party  I  was  second  in 
command.  I  had  a  detachment  of  sailors 
and  two  boat-howitzers,  and  was  assisted 
by  Midshipmen  John  H.  Read  and  E.  C. 
Hazeltine.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the 
three  officers  of  the  line  with  whom  I  went 
on  shore  on  this  occasion  were  all  after- 
wards drowned.  Bell  as  rear-admiral  and 
Read    as    lieutenant-commander    were 


to  fire,  and  then  Farragut  would 
have  destroyed  the  city.  The  mob 
appeared  to  be  growing  more 
violent,  and  above  the  general 
din  was  heard  an  occasional  in- 
vitation to  '■  the Yankees "  to 

"come  out  and  be  run  up  to  lamp- 
posts."    At  this  time  Mr.  Soule 
suggested    to    me  that  it  would 
save  much  trouble  to  all  concerned 
if  I  would  take  my  party  in  a  car- 
riage  from   the  rear  exit  of  the 
hall,  the  mayor's  secretary,  Mr.  Marion  Baker, 
going  with  us,  while  he  addressed  the  mob. 
He  did  not  hope  to  have  the  mob  obey  him, 
he  only  expected  to  hold  it  long  enough  to 
give  us  time  to  get  to  the  landing  ;  and  he  ac- 
complished his  undertaking  admirably.    This 
episode  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
memory,  and  I  have  ever  since  entertained  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  forensic  ability  of 
Pierre  Soule.    Few  people  ever  knew  what  an 
important  service  Mr.  Soule  rendered  to  New 
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swamped  in  a  boat  while  going  ashore  from 
the  Hartford,  at  Osaka,  Japan,  and  Hazeltine 
as  an  ensign  went  down  in  the  Housaionic. 

A  battalion  of  marines  made  part  of  our 
expedition ;  this  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  L.  Broome.  We  landed  at  the 
foot  of  Canal  street  and  proceeded  to  a  position 
in  front  of  the  Custom-house,  where  the  marines 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  with  loaded  pieces  and 
flanked  by  the  howitzers,  loaded  with  shrap- 
nel. The  people  made  no  demonstration,  but 
\  this  occasion,  and  I  do  not  know  looked  on  in  sullen  silence.  Captain  Bell  and 
that  he  ever  received  any  public  recognition,    I,  with  a  boatswain's  mate  carrying  our  en- 


but  I  do  know  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Farragut  was  glad  to  see  me  return  safely 
to  the  ship,  and  fully  approved  of  my  man- 
aent  in  communicating  with  the  mayor  as 
I  did.  f  was  not  expected  to  bring  a  satis- 
factory answer  from  the  mayor,  for  he  was 
really  helpless  and  had  no  control  over  the 
All  he  could  say  was,  -  Come  and 
take  the  city;  we  are  powerle 

The  27th  and  28th  passed  in  rather  a  fruit- 
less negotiation,  but  time  did  an  important 
work.  The  mob  tired  itself  out.  and  no  longer 
threatened  such  violence  as  on  the  26th. 

On  the  29th  Farragut  decided  that  the  time- 


sign,  entered  the  Custom-house,  where  the 
postmaster  received  us  cordially,  remarking, 
"  Thank  God  that  you  are  here.  I  have  been 
a  Union  man  all  the  time.  I  was  appointed 
by  Buchanan,  not  by  Jeff  Davis;  he  only  al- 
lowed me  to  remain."  The  postmastershowed 
us  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  we  found 
a  flag-staff  with  halliards.  The  boatswain's 
mate  bent  on  the  flag  and  I  reported  all  ready, 
when  Captain  Bell  gave  the  order  "  Hoist 
away!"  and  the  boatswain's  mate  and  I  put 
our  hands  to  the  halliards  and  "  the  stars  and 
stripes  rose  into  the  sky  and  swelled  on  the 
breeze."    A  guard  with  a  lieutenant  of  marines 
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was  left  in  charge  of  the  flag  at  the  Custom- 
house, and  the  landing  party  moved  on  to  the 
City  Hall,  the  crowd  increasing  as  that  small 
body  of  Union  men  approached  the  "  State 
flag."  There  the  marines  were  again  drawn 
up  in  line,  and  the  howitzers  commanded  the 
streets  ;  thousands  of  spectators  filled  the  open 
spaces.  That  immense  assemblage  had  the 
will  to  annihilate  the  small  force  of  sailors  and 
marines,  but  they  had  begun  to  think,  and 
the  impression  that  resistance  to  United  States 
authority  would  invoke  the  wrath  of  the  squad- 
ron had  gone  abroad ;  still  no  one  knew  but 
what  one  or  two  desperate  men  were  ready  to 
fire  the  train  that  would  lead  to  the  magazine. 

Captain  Bell  gave  Mayor  Monroe  the  privi- 
lege of  hauling  down  the  State  flag,  but  he 
indignantly  declined.  Captain  Bell  then  di- 
rected me  to  go  to  the  roof  of  the  building 
and  haul  the  flag  down,  he  remaining  on  the 
top  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  An  ordi- 
nary ladder  led  to  the  roof,  through  a  small 
covered  hatchway.  The  boatswain's  mate 
ascended  first,  shoved  the  hatch  cover  to  one 
side,  and  gained  the  roof.  I  followed  him,  and 
finding  the  halliards  knotted,  I  drew  my  sword 
and  cut  them ;  we  then  hauled  the  flag  down, 
took  it  to  the  floor  below  and  handed  it 
to  Captain  Bell,  who  on  our  return  to  the 
ship  delivered  it  to  Farragut. 

Before  we  ascended  to  the  roof,  the  mayor 
informed  Captain  Bell,  in  the  presence  of 
his  officers,  that  the  men  who  attempted  to 
haul  down  the  flag  might  be  shot  by  the  in- 
dignant populace  assembled  on  the  surround- 
ing house-tops,  and  he  expressed  his  fears  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  act,  in  case  it  should  be  perpetrated. 


Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  city  of  New 

Orleans,  the  vast  crowd  looked  on  in  sullen 
silence  as  the  flag  came  down.  There  was  no 
flag  hoisted  on  the  City  Hall  in  plat  e  of  the 
State  flag,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  not  i  ov 
ered  United  States  property.  The  mission  of 
the  landing  party  having  been  accomplished, 
the  officers  and  men  returned  to  the  levee  in 
marching  order,  where  they  took  boats  for 
their  respective  vessels.  The  flag  on  the  ( !us 
tom-house  was  guarded  by  the  marines  of  the 

Hartford,\m- 
til  the  arrival 
of  Genera] 
Butler  with 
his  troops. 

On  the 
morning  of 
May  2d  Far- 
ragut sent  me 
with  the  keys 
of  the  Cus- 
tom-house to 
the  St.  Char- 
les Hotel, 
where  I  de- 
livered them 
to  General  Butler,  remarking  as  I  did  so, 
"  General,  I  fear  you  are  going  to  have  rather 
a  lawless  party  to  govern,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  past  three  or  four  days."  The 
general  replied,  "  No  doubt  of  that,  but  I 
think  I  understand  these  people,  and  can 
govern  them." 

The  general  took  the  reins  in  his  hands  at 
once,  and  held  them  until  he  was  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf. 

Albert  Kautz. 


CAPTAIN  HENRY  H.  BELL,  FARRAGUT  S  CHIEF- 
OF-STAFF   AND   COMMANDER   OF  THE  THIRD 

DIVISION    OF   THE    FLEET. 


FARRAGUT'S  DEMANDS  FOR  THE  SURRENDER  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 


BY    THE    MAYOR'S    PRIVATE    SECRETARY 


ON  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April,  1862, 
there  being  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  approach  of  the  Federal  fleet,  Mayor 
Monroe  determined  to  hoist  the  flag  of  Louis- 
iana over  the  City  Hall.  At  his  request,  I 
ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  building  prepared 
to  execute  his  design,  but  with  instructions  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  possible  contest  at 
Chalmette,  some  four  miles  below  the  center 
of  the  city  where  our  last  line  of  defense  was 
established.  I  waited  accordingly  with  the 
flag  bent  on  to  the  halliards,  and  my  gaze 
fixed  eagerly  upon  the  approaching  steamers. 


Suddenly  quick  Hashes  leaping  from  their 
dark  sides  recorded  the  fact  that  they  were 
abreast  of  the  redoubts,  but  their  tire  was 
delivered  without  check  to  their  speed,  and 
in  hardly  more  time  than  I  take  to  tell  of  it, 
they  were  dark  and  silent  once  more. 

I  reported  to  Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  standing 
in  the  street  below,  that  it  was  all  over,  and 
at  a  signal  from  him  the  flag  whose  lowering 
was  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  angry 
controversy  ran  fleetly  to  the  mast-head,  and 
spread  its  folds  to  the  moist  kisses  of  the 
east  wind. 
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There  was  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
wait,  and  speculate  upon  the  probable  course 
of  the  enemy,  and  we  were  not  long  kept  in 
suspense. 

At  half-past  one  two  officers,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Navy,  were 
ushered  into  the  mayor's  parlor. 

Mr.  Monroe  received  them  courteously,  and 
ented  them  to  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soule  and 
a  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  chanced 
to  be  present,  chiefly  councilmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
senior  officer,  Captain  Bailey,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  then  stated  that  he  came 
as  the  bearer  of  a  demand  from  Flag-Officer 
Farragut,  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
lowering  of  the  State  flag  on  the  City  Hall, 
and  the  hoisting  of  the  United  States  flag 
over  the  post-office,  <  ustom-house,  and  mint. 

The  interview  took  the  form  of  an  informal, 
open  conference,  between  Captain  Bailey  and 
the  mayor,  Mr.  Soule,  and  the  other  gentle- 


men whose  connection  with  public  affairs 
gave  them  the  right  to  engage  in  it.  The 
mayor's  advisers  agreed  with  him  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  surrender  the  city,  and  that 
General  Lovell  was  the  proper  person  to 
receive  and  reply  to  that  demand.  To  the 
second  clause,  relating  to  the  lowering  of  the 
State  flag,  an  unqualified  refusal  was  returned. 
Mr.  Monroe  then  sent  for  General  Lovell, 
and  while  they  waited  for  his  coming,  con- 
versation turned  upon  othersubjects.  Captain 
Bailey  warmly  deprecated  the  destruction  of 
property,  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  a  most  unfortunate  mistake. 
Mr.  Monroe  replied  that  the  property  was 
our  own,  and  we  had  a  right  to  do  as  we 
pleased  with  it;  that  it  was  not  done  wantonly 
nor  recklessly,  but  as  a  solemn  act  of  patriotic 
duty. 

General  Lovell  appeared  promptly,  and 
Captain  Bailey  repeated  his  demand  to  him, 
prefacing  it  with  the  statement  that  his  mis- 
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sion  was  to  the  mayor  and  common  council. 
The  general  refused  to  surrender  the  city  or 
his  forces,  but  stated  that  he  would  retire  with 
his  troops,  and  leave  the  civil  authorities  to 
act  as  they  saw  fit.  The  question  of  the  sur- 
render being  thus  referred  back  to  him,  the 
mayor  said  that  he  would  submit  the  matter 
to  the  council,  and  send  a  formal  reply  as 
soon  as  their  advice  could  be  obtained,  where- 
upon the  officers  withdrew,  being  furnished 
with  an  escort  by  General  Lovell. 

The  council  met  at  6:30  that  evening,  and 
received  a  message  from  the  mayor.  As  a 
civil  magistrate,  he  held  that  he  was  incom- 
petent to  the  performance  of  a  military  act, 
and  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  rendering  resist- 
ance impossible,  no  obstruction  could  be 
offered  to  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the 
enemy ;  but  that  all  acts  involving  a  transfer 
of  authority  must  be  performed  by  the  invad- 
ing force  themselves.  "  We  yield  to  physical 
force  alone,"  said  the  mayor,  "  and  maintain 
our  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Beyond  this  a  due  respect 
for  our  dignity,  our  rights,  and  the  flag  of  our 
country,  does  not,  I  think,  permit  us  to  go." 

The  council,  unwilling  to  act  hastily  in  so 
important  a  matter,  simply  listened  to  the 
reading  of  this  message,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  ten  a.  m.  of  the  next  day.  I  saw 
the  mayor  at  his  own  house  that  evening,  and 
he  requested  me  to  go  off  to  the  Hartford  as 
early  as  possible  the  next  morning,  and  explain 
to  Flag-Officer  Farragut  that  the  council  would 
meet  at  ten  that  morning,  and  that  a  written 
answer  to  his  demands  would  be  returned  as 
soon  as  possible  after  that  hour.  Mr.  Monroe 
took  this  step  entirely  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, fearing  probably  that  the  delay  in 
the  official  reply  might  in  some  way  be  con- 
strued to  our  disadvantage.  About  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  Mr.  McClelland,  chief  of 
police,  and  myself  took  a  boat  at  the  foot  of 
Lafayette  street,  and  hoisting  a  handkerchief 
upon  a  walking-stick  by  way  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
were  pulled  out  to  the  flag-ship.  Having 
made  myself  known  as  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  Captain 
Farragut,  we  were  invited  on  board,  and 
shown  to  the  flag-officer's  cabin,  where  we 
found  assembled  the  three  commanders,  Far- 
ragut, Bailey,  and  Bell. 

Captain  Farragut,  who  had  known  me  from 
my  boyhood,  received  me  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  when  my  errand  was  disposed  of 
readily  answered  my  inquiries  about  the  bat- 
tle at  the  forts.  He  took  me  over  the  ship  and 
showed  me  with  almost  boyish  interest  the 
manner  in  which  the  boilers  were  defended, 
and  the  scars  upon  the  ship's  sides  where  the 
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shots  had  taken  effect.  Then  making  me  stand 
beside  him  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
stood  during  the  passage  of  the  forts,  he  de- 
scribed in  eloquent  terms  the  conflict,  perhaps 
the  most  terrific  that  had  ever  been  withstood. 
"I  seemed  to  be  breathing  flame,"  said  the 
captain.  It  was  still  quite  early  when  we 
reached  the  wharf  on  our  return,  and  the  levee 
appeared  deserted,  but  though  we  saw  no- 
body, we  were  seen.  We  went  at  eight  o'clo<  k 
to  the  mayor's  office  to  make  our  report. 
While  still  with  him  Mr.  Soule  entered,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  and  with  much  excitement 
made  known  the  fact  that  two  persons,  trait- 
ors beyond  doubt,  had  that  very  morning  been 
seen  to  leave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  and 
land  at  the  levee.  He  strongly  urged  the  ar- 
rest and  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons,  and 
the  mayor  blandly  promised  that  it  should  be 
attended  to,  while  the  guilty  persons  silently 
enjoyed  the  little  joke. 

The  council  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
having  listened  to  a  second  reading  of  the 
mayor's  message,  unanimously  resolved,  that 
being  "  informed  by  the  military  authorities 
that  the  city  was  indefensible  "  no  resistance 
would  be  made  to  the  forces  of  the  Cnited 
States.  Also  that  the  "council  and  the  entire 
population  of  this  metropolis  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  mayor,  and  that 
he  be  respectfully  requested  to  act  in  the 
spirit  manifested  in  said  message."  In  antici- 
pation of  such  a  result,  a  letter  had  already 
been  prepared  embodying  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  message,  and  reiterating  the  de- 
termination neither  to  hoist  the  United  States 
flag  nor  lower  that  of  our  own  adoption. 

Mr.  Monroe,  though  a  man  of  much  energy 
and  decision  of  character,  was  entirely  a  "  self- 
made  "man,  and  his  secretary  was  very  young. 
Both  were  inexperienced  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence; indeed,  the  emergency  was  one 
quite  unexampled  in  the  experience  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  an  American  city.  We 
had,  therefore,  called  to  our  assistance  Mr. 
Durant  da  Ponte,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the  New  (  hieans 
"Delta,"  with  which  paper  I  had  been  con- 
nected previous  to  my  appointment  as  private 
secretary  to  the  mayor.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  council  I  appeared  before  them  and  read 
the  letter  we  had  prepared.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  from  expressions  let  fall  by  some  1  if 
the  members  I  retired  with  the  impression  that 
it  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Shortly  afterward, 
however,  a  message  was  brought  the  mayor, 
requesting  his  presence  in  the  council  chamber. 

The  object  of  this  summons  was  to  gain 
his  consent  to  the  substitution  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Soule,  and  submitted  to  their 
consideration  by  one  of  the  members. 
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The  relations  between  the  mayor  and  the 
council  had  not  been  of  the  most  harmonious 
character,  and  he,  wishing  to  conciliate  them  at 
this  unfortunate  juncture,  yielded  to  their  wish. 

Before  a  copy  of  this  letter  could  be  made 
ready  for  transmission  to  the  fleet,  two  officers, 
Lieutenant  Albert  Kautz  and  Midshipman  John 
H.  Read,  appeared  bearing  a  written  demand, 
couched  in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  for  the 
"  unqualified  surrender  of  the  city,"  the  hoist- 
ing of  '•  the  emblem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States''  over  the  Mint,  Custom  House, 
and  City  Hall  by  meridian  of  that  day  (Saturday, 
April  26th),  and  the  removal  of  all  emblems 
of  sovereignty  other  than  that  of  the  United 
States  from  all  public  buildings  by  that  hour. 

Mr.  Monroe  added  a  paragraph  to  the  let- 
ter acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  last 
communication,  and  promising  a  reply  before 
two  o'clock  if  possible.  I  set  out  at  once 
to  convey  it  to  Captain  Farragut.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  flag  had  al- 
readv  been  raised  on  the  Mint,  and  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  'Federal  commander  to 
the  fact  that  a  flag  had  been  raised  while  ne- 
gotiations Avere  still  pending.  Captain  Farra- 
gut replied  that  the  flag  had  been  placed  there 
without  his  knowledge,  but  he  could  not  now 
order  it  down.  His  men,  he  said,  were  flushed 
with  victory,  and  much  excited  by  the  taunts 
and  gibes  of  the  crowd  on  the  levee.  Pointing 
to  the  "  tops  "  where  a  number  of  men  were 
stationed,  some  armed  with  muskets,  others 
nervously  clutching  the  strings  of  the  howitzers, 
he  called  my  attention  to  their  excited  appear- 
ance, and  remarked  that  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  restrain  them  from  firing  on  the 
crowd,  and  should  he  attempt  to  haul  that 
flag  down,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.* 

*  This  conversation,  which  was  quite  informal,  did 
not  at  the  time  assume  in  my  estimation  the  importance 
lent  to  it  by  subsequent  events,  which  occurred  after  I 
left  the  city,  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  President  Davis 
at  Richmond.  In  the  excitement  of  the  next  few  hours 
and  the  anomalous  multiplication  of  my  duties,  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  have  even  neglected  to  report  it  to 
the  mayor,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  impression  obtained 
at  the  City  Hall  that  the  act  was  entirely  unauthorized. 
Farton,  whose  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city  is,  in 
some  respects,  very  incorrect,  and  who  makes  the 
tearing  down  of  the  United  States  flag  from  the  Mint 
occur  on  Sunday  the  27th,  instead  of  Saturday  the 
26th,  as  shown  by  the  record,  says  that  General  Butler 
arrived  a  few  hours  after  that  event,  to  share  in  the 
exasperation  of  the  fleet,  and  the  councils  of  its  chief. 
It  was  Butler,  according  to  1 1  * i -.  historian,  who  advised 
the  threat  to  bombard,  and  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  women  and  children.  It  may  have  been  by  his 
advice,  also,  that  Captain  Farragut  assumed  thcplacing 
of  the  flag  on  the  Mint  as  his  act,  wishing  to  give  it 
sufficient  weight  to  make  the  tearing  of  it  down  a 
punishable  offense. —  M.  A.  I'.. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  page  457  Commander  Kautz 
says  the  flag  wa  ex  the  Mint  on  the  morning 

of   April  26th  in    accordance  with    instructions  from 


I  returned  to  the  City  Hall  before  Lieuten- 
ant Kautz  and  Midshipman  Read  had  con- 
cluded their  visit.  A  large  and  excited  crowd 
were  outside.  Some  of  them  pressed  their 
way  up  the  front  steps,  and  seemed  intent 
upon  entering  the  building.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent their  forcing  an  entrance,  the  mayor 
ordered  the  heavy  doors  to  be  closed.  Upon 
my  arrival,  I  learned  that  the  United  States 
flag  had  just  been  torn  down  from  the  Mint. 

Mr.  Monroe  thinking  it  unwise  for  the  offi- 
cers to  attempt  to  return  openly  to  their  boat, 
proposed  to  send  them  back  under  military 
escort.  Lieutenant  Kautz  thought  that  quite 
unnecessary,  but  the  mayor  persisting  that 
there  was  danger,  a  carriage  was  sent  for,  and 
stationed  at  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and 
Lafayette  streets.  Aided  by  two  special  of- 
ficers of  the  police  I  conducted  them  through 
a  rear  entrance,  while  the  mayor  occupied  the 
crowd  in  front,  and  got  them  into  the  carriage, 
but  we  were  discovered  as  we  drove  away  and 
some  of  the  crowd  started  up  St.  Charles 
street  with  the  evident  expectation  of  heading 
us  off.  I  ordered  the  driver  to  whip  up  his 
horses  and  to  turn  into  Julia  street,  the  second 
street  above,  and  drive  post-haste  to  the  river. 
Many  of  our  pursuers  were  armed,  and  I  ex- 
pected that  we  would  be  fired  at  as  we  crossed 
St.  Charles  street,  but  we  went  by  so  rapidly 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  fire,  even  had 
they  so  intended.  They  kept  up  the  chase  for 
some  distance,  but  we  so  outstripped  them, 
that  the  most  enduring  finally  gave  it  up.  The 
officers'  boat  was  found  lying  some  little  dis- 
tance off  in  the  stream,  and  the  coxswain  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  compelled  to  push 
out  from  the  landing  to  prevent  his  tiller-ropes 
from  being  cut.  No  violence  was  offered  to 
our  party.    As  we  took  our  places  in  the  boat, 

Farragut  to  Captain  Morris  of  the  Pcusacola.  But 
in  a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
April  27th,  Farragut  himself  says  :  "  This  morning  at 
six  A.  M.  I  sent  to  Captain  Morris,  whose  ship  com- 
manded the  Mint,  to  take  possession  of  it  and  hoist  the 
American  flag  thereon,  which  was  done,  and  the  peo- 
ple cheered  it." 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  these  various  state- 
ments cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  study  of  the  "  Official 
Records."  Neither  do  military  and  naval  histories  shed 
clear  light  on  the  subject.  But  the  facts,  half-truths,  and 
explainable  misapprehensions  that  can  be  sifted  from 
the  mass,  indicate  that  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
a  boat's  crew  from  the  fleet,  without  orders  from  Far- 
ragut, raised  a  flag  over  the  Mint.  This  flag  was  hauled 
down  by  Mumford  on  April  27th,  as  related  by  Farra- 
gut, above,  another  flag  was  raised  over  the  Mint  in 
accordance  with  the  flag-officer's  instructions  to 
Captain  Morris.  Before  the  first  flag  had  been  hauled 
down,  the  flag-officer,  as  intimated  in  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Baticr,  had  decided  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  raising  of  it;  this  he  did  officially  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  mayor  dated  April  28th.  Appar- 
ently, therefore,  Commander  Kautz  has  made  the 
mistake  of  connecting  the  first  flag  with  the  order  for 
the  raising  of  the  second  flag. —  Editor. 
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a  shot  was  fired  from  the  bow-gun  of  the 
Hartford,  and  for  a  moment  I  fancied  that 
the  fleet  was  about  to  bombard  the  city,  but 
the  officers  explained  that  it  was  -the  signal 
recalling  them  to  the  ship. 

The  police  force  being  clearly  inadequate 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  mayor  now 
called  to  his  assistance  the  European  Brigade, 
an  organization  made  up  of  foreign  residents, 
and  commanded  by  General  Paul  Juge,  fils. 
This  general  issued  a  proclamation  assuming 
command  of  all  foreign  troops  "by  order  of  his 
Honor  John  T.  Monroe,"  and  asking  the  aid  of 
all  good  citizens  in  the  preservation  of  order. 

The  mayor  was  thus  constituted  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army,  as  well  as  of  the 
civic  forces,  and  the  City  Hall  became  a  sort 
of  military  headquarters.  Officers  in  gorgeous 
uniforms  glittering  with  gold  lace,  clanked 
their  swords  across  the  marble-paved  halls, 
and  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  mounted  order- 
lies were  constantly  in  waiting  in  the  street, 
while  I  and  the  whole  clerical  force  of  the  office 
were  kept  busy  issuing  requisitions  for  arms, 
horses,  forage,  and  provisions  for  the  home 
brigade,  and  orders  for  transportation  by 
steamboat  and  rail,  for  Confederate  troops, 
en  route  from  the  outlying  fortifications  to 
General  Lovell's  headquarters  at  Camp 
Moore.  Martial  law  reigned,  and  a  counter- 
sign was  communicated  to  the  patrol  every 
night,  without  which  no  citizen  was  allowed 
to  pass  after  nine  o'clock.  A  dispute  arising 
between  two  officers  of  the  French  Legion 
as  to  precedence  in  rank,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  mayor  for  decision.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe improvised  a  military  court,  before  which 
the  disputants  appeared  represented  by  learned 
counsel.  Mr.  Soule  was  advocate  for  one 
side,  and  under  the  threatening  guns  of  the 
fleet  the  momentous  question  was  gravely 
argued  and  decided.  I  have  still  before  me 
the  dramatic  figure  of  the  victor  as  he  issued 
from  the  tribunal,  waving  his  cap  in  triumph, 
closely  followed  by  the  gorgeously  equipped 
members  of  his  staff. 

Sunday  passed  without  intercourse  with  the 
fleet,  but  Monday  brought  a  still  more  vivid 
excitement  in  the  shape  of  a  communication 
from  Flag-Officer  Farragut,  reciting  all  the 
evidences  of  insubordination  and  contumacy 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  authorities, 
and  admonishing  us  that  the  fire  of  the  fleet 
might  be  drawn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment. 
"  The  election  is  with  you,"  says  the  flag- 
officer,  "  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify 
you  to  remove  the  women  and  children  within 
forty-eight  hours,  if  I  have  rightly  understood 
your  determination." 

This  communication  was  brought  to  the 
City   Hall  by  Commander   Henry   H.   Bell, 


who  was  accompanied  by  Acting  Master 
Herbert  B.  Tyson.  After  reading  it  Mr.  Mon- 
roe said  :  "  As  I  consider  this  a  threat  to  bom- 
bard the  city,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  notice  should  be  clear  and  specific,  I  de- 
sire to  know  when  the  forty-eight  hours  began 
to  run." 

"It  begins  from  the  time  you  receive  this 
notice,"  replied  the  captain. 

"Then,"  said  the  mayor,  taking  out  his 
watch  and  showing  it  to  the  captain,  "  you 
see  it  is  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock." 

Commander  Bell  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  mayor's  time,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  he  was  further  charged  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  "bad  faith"of  the  commander  of  the 
McRae,  the  steamer  which  had  brought  up 
the  wounded  and  dead  from  the  forts  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  in  either  sinking  or  allowing  his 
steamer  to  sink  without  reporting  to  the  flag- 
officer  his  inability  to  keep  his  pledge  and 
take  it  back  to  the  forts. 

The  council  was  convoked  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Captain  Farragut's  letter,  and  the 
mayor  appeared  before  them  and  gave  his 
views  regarding  the  answer  to  be  returned. 
Captain  Farragut  had  assumed  as  his  own  act 
the  raising  of  the  flag  on  the  Mint  and  al- 
luded to  an  attempt  having  been  made  by  him 
to  place  one  upon  the  Custom  House.  The 
mayor's  reply,  which  was  drafted  by  Mr. 
Soule,  renews  his  refusal  to  lower  the  Hag  of 
Louisiana.  "  This  satisfaction,"  he  says,  "  you 
cannot  obtain  at  our  hands.  We  will  stand 
your  bombardment,  unarmed  and  undefended 
as  we  are." 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Soule  I  conveyed 
this  reply  to  the  Hartford  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th.  On  our  arrival  Mr.  Soule 
at  once  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  was  listened  to  patiently  by 
the  flag-officer  and  Commanders  Bailey  and 
Bell.  When  Mr.  Soule  had  concluded.  Cap- 
tain Farragut  replied  that  he  was  a  plain  sail- 
or and  it  was  not  expected  that  he  should 
understand  the  nice  points  of  international 
usage,  that  he  was  simply  there  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  and  aimed  only  to  do  his 
duty  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Soule  having  apparently  fulfilled  his 
mission  now  asked  to  be  set  on  shore,  as  he  had 
an  engagement  at  nine  o'clock.  This  engage- 
ment was  to  meet  the  mayor  and  some  others, 
including,  if  I  remember  aright,  General  Lov- 
ell  (who  had  come  down  to  the  city  from 
Camp  Moore),  with  a  view  of  urging  upon 
them  a  scheme  for  making  a  combined  night 
attack  upon  the  fleet,  whose  ammunition  it 
was  generally  believed  had  been  exhausted, 
by  means  of  a  flotilla  of  ferry-boats.  There 
had   been    an    informal    conference    at    the 
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mayor's  residence  the  evening  previous,  at 
which  I  was  present,  when  Mr.  Soule  un- 
folded his  plan  of  the  contemplated  night  at- 
tack and  urged  it  strongly  upon  the  mayor's 
attention.  The  meeting  at  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  this  matter  more  freely.  It  was, 
however,  too  late  for  such  an  undertaking, 
even  had  the  plan  been  a  much  more  feasible 
one.  The  forts  had  surrendered !  Captain 
Farragut  had  already  dispatched  a  message  to 
the  mayor  notifying  him  of  that  event,  and 
adding  that  he  was  about  to  raise  the  United 
States  flag  on  the  Mint  and  Custom  House.  He 
still  insisted  that  the  lowering  of  the  flag  over 
the  Citv  Hall  should  be  the  work  of  those  who 
had  raised  it.  but  before  I  left  the  ship  he  had 
yielded  that  point  also,  and  I  reported  to  my 
chief  that  there  would  be  no  bombardment  and 
that  the  ungrateful  task  of  lowering  our  flag 
would  be  performed  by  those  who  demanded 
its  removal. 

Mayor  Monroe  at  once  issued  a  proclama- 
tion requesting  all  citizens  "  to  retire  to  their 
homes  during  these  acts  of  authority  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  resist,"  and  impressing  upon 
them  the  melancholy  consolation  that  the 
flag  was  not  to  be  removed  by  their  author- 
ities "but  by  those  who  had  the  power  and 
the  will  to  exercise  it." 

I  carried  a  copy  of  this  proclamation  on 
board  the  flag-ship.  Captain  Bell,  who  was 
charged  with  the  duties  of  raising  and  remov- 
ing the  flags,  seemed  a  little  nervous  in  regard 
to  the  performance  of  the  last  part  of  his  mis- 
sion. Calling  me  aside,  he  asked  me  whether  I 
thought  the  crowd  would  offer  any  opposition 
to  his  landing  party.    I  replied  in  the  negative. 

I  left  the  ship  in  advance  of  the  force,  and 
returned  to  the  City  Hall  to  report  their  com- 
ing. The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  last  act, 
and  soon  the  officers,  marines,  and  sailors  ap- 
peared in  Lafayette  square  with  bayonets  and 
two  brass  howitzers  glittering  in  the  sunlight. 
The  marines  were  formed  in  line  on  the  St. 
Charles  street  side  of  the  square  near  the  iron 
railing  which  at  that  time  inclosed  it,  while 


the  guns  were  drawn  through  the  gates  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  placed  so  as 
to  command  the  thoroughfare  either  way. 

The  crowd  flowed  in  from  every  direction 
and  filled  the  street  in  a  compact  mass  both 
above  and  below  the  square.  They  were 
silent,  but  angry  and  threatening.  Many 
openly  displayed  their  arms.  An  open  way 
was  left  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  their  force 
being  stationed,  Captain  Bell  and  Lieutenant 
Kautz  passed  across  the  street,  mounted  the 
hall  steps  and  entered  the  mayor's  parlor. 
Approaching  the  mayor,  Captain  Bell  said : 
"  I  have  come  in  obedience  to  orders  to  haul 
down  the  State  flag  from  this  building." 

Mr.  Monroe  replied,  his  voice  trembling 
with  restrained  emotion,  "  Very  well,  sir,  you 
can  do  it;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  not 
in  my  entire  constituency  so  wretched  a  rene- 
gade as  would  be  willing  to  exchange  places 
with  you." 

He  emphasized  this  speech  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  very  offensive  to  the 
officers.  Captain  Bell  visibly  restrained  him- 
self from  reply,  and  asked  at  once  that  he 
might  be  shown  the  way  to  the  roof.  The 
mayor  replied  by  referring  him  to  the  janitor 
whom  he  would  find  outside. 

As  soon  as  the  two  officers  left  the  room, 
Mr.  Monroe  also  went  out.  Descending  the 
front  steps  he  walked  out  into  the  street  and 
placed  himself  immediately  in  front  of  the 
howitzer  pointing  down  St.  Charles  street. 
There,  folding  his  arms,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  gunner  who  stood  lanyard  in  hand 
ready  for  action.  Here  he  remained,  without 
once  looking  up  or  moving  until  the  flag  had 
been  hauled  down  by  Lieutenant  Kautz  and 
he  and  Captain  Bell  reappeared.  At  an  order 
from  the  officers  the  sailors  drew  their  howit- 
zers back  into  the  square,  the  marines  fell 
into  marching  order  behind  them,  and  retired 
as  they  had  come.  As  they  passed  out  through 
the  Camp  street  gate,  Mr.  Monroe  turned 
toward  the  hall,  and  the  people  who  had  hith- 
erto preserved  the  silence  he  had  asked  from 
them,  broke  into  cheers  for  their  mayor. 

Marion  A.  Baker. 
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The  Author  of  "Life  on  the  Alabama,"  in  the  April 
"  Century." 

SI  V  E  you  •  4;  me  for  some  account  of  my  experience 
as  a  sailor,  I  may  say  that  I  was  born  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  February,  1836,  and  was  taken  to 
and  when  I  was  two  years  old.  My  parents  settled 
at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  and  I  was  sent  to 
"  Piper's  Marine  School."  When  I  got  older  T  spent 
some    time   at   a   Catholic  seminary  at    St.  Omcr  in 


France,  where  I  learned  to  speak  the  language  and 
to  dislike  the  people  for  all  time. 

My  father  was  a  retired  East  India  naval  officer  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  by  whose 
influence  I  received  a  warrant  as  midshipman  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  joined  the  Swiftsure  frigate  in  No- 
vember, 1853. 

My  messmates  were  a  gang  of  ruffians,  and  they 
hazed  me  for  being  a  "Yankee."  I  was  constantly  in 
hot  water,  and  had  a  miserable  time  of  it. 
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I  was  transferred  to  the  Britannia  flag-ship  and  was 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  at  Sevastopol,  Octo- 
ber, 1854.  I  was  sent  home  invalided  and  gladly  re- 
signed the  service.  I  made  the  China  voyage  as  second 
officer  on  the  ship  Redoute  and  then  went  to  India  and 
saw  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and 
must  say  that  the  pandies  were  not  a  whit  more  brutal 
and  savage  than  the  English  civilians  and  soldiers. 

I  had  a  relation  in  the  Commissary  Department  at 
Delhi,  and  I  got  there  in  time  to  carry  a  musket  as 
volunteer  with  the  Seventy-fifth  Regiment,  in  the 
storming  of  September,  '57,  and  I  saw  such  fighting 
as  I  had  only  read  of  in  story. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  was  grand,  and  their  offi- 
cers wasted  their  own  lives  like  water. 

I  had  my  left  hand  nearly  cut  off  by  a  sword  stroke, 
as  it  was  all  bayonet  fighting,  the  rebels  showing  won- 
derful courage  and  persistency.  As  soon  as  I  could 
travel  I  crossed  the  Punjaub  to  the  Indus,  and  went  down 
that  river  to  Kurrachee  and  took  steamer  for  Canton. 

The  Taiping  Rebellion  was  commencing,  and  there 
was  no  peace  in  all  the  land.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Chinese  Navy,  and  cruised  along  the  coast  captur- 
ing pirates.  As  we  took  no  prisoners,  it  was  butch- 
ering work,  and  I  soon  got  tired  of  it.  I  resigned 
in  i860,  and  going  ashore,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Ward,  an  ex-Yankee  clipper-mate  and  the  best 
soldier  in  China,  bold,  bloody,  and  resolute.  I  also  met 
Captain  Gordon,  well  known  by  his  later  reputation, 
and  I  thought  him  a  very  commonplace  gentleman. 
There  was  one  thing  he  could  do  to  perfection,  and 
that  was  swear ;  and  his  Fokee  levies  had  the  benefit 
of  his  talent  in  that  direction. 

Ward's  death,  the  next  year,  ended  a  career  that 
promised  to  be  remarkable.  He  would  have  made 
himself  a  power  in  the  East. 

The  climate  did  not  agree  with  me ;  in  the  fall  of 
'61  I  returned  to  England,  and  in  '62  shipped  on  the 
Confederate  privateer  Alabama.  After  her  destruction 
I  went  to  blockade  running,  and  made  a  little  fortune 
by  lucky  ventures,  but  this  was  soon  ended  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 

Save  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  I  have 
been  on  shore  since  1866. 

When  I  first  went  to  sea,  educated  young  men  were 
common  in  the  forecastle,  thither  led  by  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, but  no  decent  man  would  go  to  sea  now  save 
from  dire  compulsion. 

His  associates  would  be  broken-down  turnpike 
sailors  and  'longshoremen, — perhaps  vicious  and  unen- 
durable,—  and  most  likely  all  foreigners.  So  the  com- 
mon sailor  that  really  is  a  sailor  and  has  intelligence 
•to  tell  what  he  knows  will  soon  pass  away  forever. 
Herman  Melville  was  the  greatest  and  the  last.  Clark 
Russell  is  too  literal,  and  to  a  sailor  his  long  descrip- 
tions are  tedious  ;  but  Melville  is  glorious. 

Philip  Drayton  Haywood. 
Philadelphia,  April  15,  1886. 

General  George  H.  Thomas  at  Chattanooga. 

In  his  paper  on  "Chattanooga,"  published  in  The 
Century  for  November,  1885,  General  Grant  says  : 

"  On  the  7th,  before  Longstreet  could  possibly  have  reached 
Knoxville,  I  ordered  Thomas  peremptorily  to  attack  the  enemy's 
right,  so  as  to  force  the  return  of  the  troops  that  had  gone  up  the 


valley.  I  directed  him  to  take  mules,  officers'  horses,  or  animals 
wherever  he  could  get  them,  to  move  the  necessary  artiller 
he  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  he  could  nut  move  a  single- 
piece  of  artillery,  and  could  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  comply 
with  the  order.  Nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  to  answer 
Washington  dispatches  as  best  I  could,  urge  Sherman  forward, 
although  he  was  making  every  effort  to  get  forward,  and  encour- 
age Burnside  to  hold  on." 

This  statement  is  in  substance  like  one  in  General 
Badeau's  military  history  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  A  paper, 
however,  over  the  signature  of  General  Grant  has  a 
very  different  value.  And  il  is  in  text  and  inference 
so  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas  that  it  is  proper  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  facts  taken  in  the  main  from  official  papers. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
was  in  November,  1863,  at  Chattanooga,  and  reported 
by  telegraph  from  day  to  clay  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
all  matters  of  interest  with  reference  to  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  and  the  plans  of  Generals  Grant  and 
Thomas,  with  both  of  whom  he  held  intimate  official 
relations.  Under  date  of  November  5th,  II  A.  M.,  he 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Stanton  : 

"...  Grant  and  Thomas  considering  plan  proposed  by  W. 
F.  Smith  to  advance  our  pickets  on  the  left  to  Citico  Creek,  about 
a  mile  in  front  of  the  position  they  have  occupied  from  the  fir-.t, 
and  to  threaten  the  seizure  of  the  north-west  extremity  nf  .Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  our  present  demon- 
stration in  Lookout  Valley,  will  compel  them  to  concentrate  and 
come  back  from  Burnside  to  fight  here." 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  explain  here  that  at  that  time 
no  plan  for  future  operations  had  been  discussed.  On 
the  supposition  that  Sherman's  forces  would  be  united 
with  those  of  Thomas  in  front  e>f  Chattanooga,  more 
space  than  we  occupied  was  necessary  for  the  proper 
encampments  and  probable  developments  for  a  battle. 
This  made  a  move  to  the  front  at  that  time,  for  the 
acquisition  of  more  ground,  a  proper  one  under  all 
circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  me,  as  chief  engineer,  only  a  threat  to  seize 
the  north-west  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  intended 
and  with  the  idea  that  such  a  feint  might  force  the  re- 
call of  Longstreet.  I  think  I  may  safely  state  that  I 
did  not  propose  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to  suggest  anything 
which  would  bring  on  a  general  battle  unless  under 
the  guns  of  our  forts  at  Chattanooga.  The  next  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Stanton  referring  to  this  move  i  i 
dated  November  7th  at  ten  A.  M.,  and  state-  : 

"  Before  receiving  this  information  "  [report  of  a  rebel  deserter] 
"  Grant  had  ordered  Thomas  to  execute  the  movement  on  Citico 
Creek  which  I  reported  on  the  5th  as  proposed  by  Smith.  Thomas, 
who  rather  preferred  an  attempt  on  L  tain,  desired 

to  postpone  the  operation  until  Sherman  should  come  up,  but 
Grant  has  decided  that  for  the  sake  of  Burnside  the  attack  must 
be  made  at  once,  and  I  presume  the  advance  1  lake 

place  to-morrow  evening,  and  that  on  Missionary  Ridge  imme- 
diately afterward.  If  successful,  this  operation  will  divide  Bi 
forces  in  Chattanooga  valley  from  those  in  the  valley  nf  the 
Chickamauga,  and  will  compel  him  cither  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
railroad  communication  of  Cheatham  and  Longstreet  exposed,  or 
else  fight  a  battle  with  his  diminished  forces." 

From  General  Grant's  order  of  November  7th,  the 

following  extract  is  made  : 

"...  I  deem  the  best  movement  to  attract  the  enemy  to  be 
an  attack  on  the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  with  all  the 
force  you  can  bring  to  bear  against  it.  and.  when  that  is  carried,  to 
threaten  ami  even  attack  if  possible  the  enemy's  line  of  com- 
munication between  Dalton  and  Cleveland.  Rations  should  be 
readv  to  issue  a  sufficiency  to  last  lour  days  the  moment  Mission- 
ary Ridge  is  in  our  possession — rations  to  be  carried  in  haver- 
sacks. When  there  are  not  horses  to  move  the  artillery,  mules 
must  he  taken  from  the  teams  or  horses  from  ambulances,  or.  if 
necessary,  officers  dismounted  and  their  horses  taken.  The  move- 
ment should  not  be  made  one  moment  later  than  to-morrow 
morning." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  order  that  the  plan  proposed 
by  me  had  been  entirely  changed,  for  while  I  had  pro- 
posed only  to  threaten  the  seizure  of  the  north-west  end 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  General  Grant  proposed  "  to  attack 
the  enemv  "  by  carrying  the  Ridge  and  then  "  to  threaten 
and  even  attack  if  possible  "  the  lines  of  communication ; 
i/uit  is,  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  eighteen  days  after  this  Sherman  with  six 
perfectly  appointed  divisions  failed  to  carry  this  same 
point  of  Missionary  Ridge,  at  a  time  when  Thomas 
with  four  divisions  stood  threatening  Bragg's  center 
and  Hooker  with  nearly  three  divisions  was  driving  in 
Bragg's  left  flank  (Bragg  having  no  more  strength  than 
on  the  7th),  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
order  staggered  Thomas.  After  the  order  had  been  issued 
I  sought  a  conversation  with  General  Grant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  a  modification,  and  began  by  asking 
General  Grant  what  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen- 
eral Thomas  for  carrying  out  the  order.  To  this  Gen- 
eral Grant  replied, "  When  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
a  general  to  leave  him  in  command  of  an  army,  I  have 
fh  confidence  in  him  to  leave  his  plans  to  himself." 
This  answer  seemed  to  cut  off  all  discussion,  and  noth- 
ing more  was  said  on  the  subject. 

Shortly  after  that  General  Thomas  sent  for  me,  and 
tinder  the  impression  that  the  order  related  to  my 
plan  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dana's  dispatch  of  November 
5th  said,  "  If  I  attempt  to  carry  out  the  order  I  have 
received,  my  army  will  be  terribly  beaten.  You  must 
go  and  get  the  order  revoked."  Without  replying  to 
this  I  asked  General  Thomas  to  go  up  the  river  with 
me,  and  we  set  out  directly,  going  to  a  hill  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  South  Chickamauga  Creek,  where  we 
spent  an  hour  or  more.  We  looked  carefully  over  the 
ground  on  which  Thomas  would  have  to  operate, 
noted  the  extreme  of  Bragg's  camp-fires  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  then  becoming  convinced  that  Thomas  with 
his  force  could  not  outflank  Bragg's  right  without 
endangering  our  connection  with  Chattanooga,  on 
our  return  I  went  directly  to  General  Grant,  and 
reported  to  him  that  after  a  careful  reconnoissance 
of  the  ground  I  was  of  the  decided  opinion  that  no 
movement  could  be  made  in  that  direction  until  the 
arrival  of  Sherman's  forces.  That  very  evening  the 
order  for  Thomas  to  move  was  countermanded,  and  no 
further  effort  to  aid  Burnside  was  attempted  till  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  joined  the  army  at  Chat- 
tanooga. On  the  Sth  of  November  at  eleven  A.  M.,  Mr. 
Dana  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  dis- 
patch : 

"  Reconnoissance  of  Citico  Creek  and  head  of  Missionary 
Ridge  made  yesterday  by  Thomas,  Smith,  and  Brannanfrom  the 
heights  opposite  on  the  north  of  the  Tennessee  proved  Smith's 
plan  for  attack  impracticable.  The  creek  and  country  are  wrongly 
laid  down  on  our  maps,  and  no  operation  for  the  secure  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  can  be  undertaken  with  the  force  which  Thomas 
can  now  command  for  the  purpose.  That  force  cannot  by  any 
effort  be  made  to  exceed  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  deficiency 
of  animals,  forage,  and  subsistence  rendering  any  attack  by  us  on 
line  of  communication  at  Cleveland  or  Charleston  out  of 
the  question,  it  follows  that  no  important  effort  for  the  relief  of 
Burnside  can  be  made." 

General  Grant  in  his  officiarreport  says  : 

actions  were  given  for  a  movement  against  Missionary 
Ridge,  with  anew  to  carrying  it  .  .  .  of  which  I  informed 
ide  on  the  7th  of  November  by  telegraph.  After  a  thorough 
reconnoissance  of  the  ground,  however,  it  was  deemed  utterly 
impracticable  to  make  the  move  until  Sherman  could  get  up,  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  our  forces,  and  the  condition  of  the 
animals  then  at  Chattanooga ;  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  Burn- 


side for  the  present  to  contend  against  superior  forces  of  the 
until  the  arrival  of  Sherman  with  his  men  and  means  of  tra     p 
tation.     In  the  meantime  reconnoissances  were  made  and    is 

matured  for  operations." 

As  a  matter  of  perhaps  some  historical  value  it  m. 
be  stated  that  the  hill  visited  by  General  Thomas  < 
the  7th  of  November  with  his  chief  engineer  and  chi 
of  artillery  was  the  same  one  to  which  Sherman  w 
taken  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  which  is  spob 
of  by  him  in  his  report  of  operations  about  Chattanoog 

I  think  there  will  remain  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
any  reader  of  the  foregoing  that  the  official   pape 
prove  conclusively  that    the   order  of  November  7 
"  to  attract  the  enemy  "  by  "  an  attack  on  the  northe 
end   of   Missionary  Ridge    .    .    .    and   when   that 
carried  to  threaten   and   even   attack  if  possible  t" 
enemy's  line  of  communication  between  Dalton  ai 
Cleveland,"  was  one  for  which  the  entire  credit  shou 
be  given  to  General  Grant,  but  that  the  failure  to  car 
out  the  order  has  been  incorrectly  laid  at  the  door 
General  George  II.  Thomas  by  General  Grant,  wl 
apparently  failed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  a  refer er 
to  his  own  official  reports  and  letters  —  a  negligen 
which  is  liable  in  these  late  days  to  be  injurious  to  ai 
military  authority,  however  high. 

William  Farrar  Smith. 


The  Man  with  the  Musket. 

Soldiers  pass  on  from  this  rage  of  renown, 

This  ant-hill,  commotion  and  strife, 
Pass  by  where  the  marbles  and  bronzes  look  down 

With  their  fast-frozen  gestures  of  life, 
On,  out  to  the  nameless  who  lie  'neath  the  gloom 

Of  the  pitying  cypress  and  pine; 
Your  man  is  the  man  of  the  sword  and  the  plume, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine. 

I  knew  him  !    By  all  that  is  noble,  I  knew 

This  commonplace  hero  I  name  ! 
I've  camped  with  him,  marched  with  him,  fought  wii 
him,  too, 

In  the  swirl  of  the  fierce  battle-flame  ! 
Laughed  with  him,  cried  with  him,  taken  a  part 

Of  his  canteen  and  blanket,  and  known 
That  the  throb  of  this  chivalrous  prairie  boy's  heart 

Was  an  answering  stroke  of  my  own. 

I  knew  him,  I  tell  you !    And,  also,  I  knew 

When  he  fell  on  the  battle-swept  ridge, 
That  the  poor  battered  body  that  lay  there  in  blue 

Was  only  a  plank  in  the  bridge 
Over  which  some  should  pass  to  a  fame 

That  shall  shine  while  the  high  stars  shall  shine ! 
Your  hero  is  known  by  an  echoing  name, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine. 

I  knew  him!    All  through  him  the  good  and  the  ba< 

Ran  together  and  equally  free ; 
But  I  judge  as  I  trust  Christ  will  judge  the  brave  la. 

For  death  made  him  noble  to  me  ! 
In  the  cyclone  of  war,  in  the  battle's  eclipse, 

Life  shook  out  its  lingering  sands, 
And  he  died  with  the  names  that  he  loved  on  his  lip 

His  musket  still  grasped  in  his  hands! 
Up  close  to  the  flag  my  soldier  went  down, 

In  the  salient  front  of  the  line  : 
You  may  take  for  your  heroes  the  men  of  renown. 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine ! 

//.  S.  Taylor. 
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GROUND    OVER     WHICH     PICKETT    CHARGED,    AS    SEEN     FROM    THE     UNION     L.NES.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    TIPTON.) 

Codori's  house  is  seen  on  the  right  —  Editor. 

THE    THIRD    DAY    AT    GETTYSBURG. 

BY    THE    CHIEF    OF    ARTILLERY    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 

low   up  a  success.     The  artillery  was  almost 
intact.    Stuart  had  rejoined  with  his  cavalry, 
excepting  the  brigades  of  Jones  and  Robertson, 
guarding  the  communications;  and  Imboden 
had  also  come  up.    General  Lee,  therefore, 
directed  the  renewal  of  operations  both  on 
the  right  and  left.    Ewell  had  been  ordered 
to  attack  at  daylight  on  July  3d.  and  during 
the  night  reenforced  Johnson  with    Smith  s, 
Daniel's,    and    O'Neal's   brigades.     Johnson 
had   made  his  preparations,  and  was  about 
moving,   when  at  dawn    Williams's    artillery 
opened  upon  him,  preparatory  to  an  assault 
by  Geary  and  Ruger  for  the  recovery  of  then- 
works.  The  suspension  of  this  fire  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  advance  by  both  sides.    A 
conflict  ensued  which  lasted  with  varying  sue 
cess  until  near  eleven  o'clock,  during  which  the 
Confederates  were  driven  out  of  the  I  mon  m- 
trenchments  bv  Geary  and  Ruger,  aided  by 
Shaler's  brigade  of  the    Sixth   Corps.     1  hey 
made  one  or  two  attempts  to  regain  possession, 
but  were  unsuccessful,  and  a  demonstration 
to  turn  Johnson's  left  caused  him  to  withdraw 
his  command  to  Rock   Creek.    The  scene  of 
this   conflict  was,  at   the  close  of  the    war. 
covered  bv  a  forest  of  dead  trees,  leaden  bul 
lets  proving  as  fatal  to  them  as  to  the  soldiers 
whose    bodies    were    thickly  strewn  beneath 

them.  ,     j  1  1 

Longstreet's  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  re-attack  Round  Top.  and  his  orders  issued 
with  a  view  to  turning  it,  when  General  Lee 
decided  that  the  assault  should  be  made  on 
Cemetery  Ridge  by  Pickett's  and  Pettigrews 
divisions,  with  part  of  Trimble's.    Longstreet 


PENNSYLVANIA     BUCKTAIL. 


N  view  of  the  suc- 
cesses gained  on  the 
second  day,  General 
Lee  resolved  to  re- 
new his  efforts.  These 
successes  were  : 

1  st.  On  the  right, 
the  lodgment  at  the 
base  of  the  Round 
Tops,  the  possession 
of  Devil's  Den  and 
its  woods,  and  the 
ridges  on  the  Em- 
mettsburg  road  which 
gave  him  the  coveted 
positions  for  his  artil- 
lery. 

2d.  On  the  left,  the 
cupation  of  part  of  the  mtrenchments  of 
1  Twelfth  Corps  with  an  outlet  to  the  Bal- 
tiore  pike,  by  which  all  our  lines  could  be 
cen  in  reverse. 

3d.  At  the  center,  the  partial  success  of  three 
Anderson's  brigades  in  penetrating  our  lines, 
)m  which  they  were  expelled  only  for  lack 
proper  support. 

It  was  thought  that  better  concert  of  action 
ight  have  made  good  a  lodgment  here  also. 
Dth  armies  had  indeed  lost  heavily,  but  the 
:count  in  that  respect  seemed  in  favor  of  the 
onfederates,  or  at  worst  balanced.  Pickett's 
id  Johnson's  divisions  were  fresh,  as  were 
asey's  and  Mahone's  brigades  of  Anderson  s, 
id  Smith's  brigade  of  Early's  division.  1  hese 
mid  be  depended  upon  for  an  assault ;  the 
:hers  could  be  used  as  supports,  and  to  fol- 
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formed  these  in  two  lines — Pickett  on  the 
right,  supported  by  Wilcox ;  Pettigrew  on  the 
left,  with  Lane's  and  Scales's  brigades  under 
Trimble  in  the  second  line.  Hill  was  ordered  to 
hold  his  line  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps, — 
six  brigades. —  give  Longstreet  assistance  if 
required,  and  avail  himself  of  any  success  that 
might  be  gained.  Finally  a  powerful  artillery 
force,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  assault  by 
a  cannonade.  The  necessary  arrangements 
caused  delay,  and  before  notice  of  this  could  be 


tillery  ofthe  Second  Corps  under  its  chiei,  Cl 
tain  Hazard.  Woodruff's  battery  was  in  fr< 
of  Ziegler's  Grove;  on  his  left,  in  succ 
sion,  Arnold's  Rhode  Island,  Cushing's  Unit 
States,  Brown's  Rhode  Island,  and  Rorty's  N 
York.  In  the  fight  of  the  preceding  day.l 
two  last-named  batteries  had  been  to  the  f{< 
and  suffered  severely.  Lieutenant  T.  Fi 
Brown  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  co 
mand  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Perrin. 
great  had  been  the  loss  in  men  and  hor 
that  they  were  now  of  four  guns  each,  reduci 


stelart's   brigade   renewing  the  confederate  attack  on  culp's   hill,  morning  of  the  third  day. 


received  by  Ewell,  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  attacked,  so  that  the  contest  was  over  on 
the  left  before  that  at  the  center  was  begun. 
The  hoped-for  concert  of  action  in  the  Con- 
federate attacks  was  lost  from  the  beginning. 
On  the  Federal  side  Hancock's  corps  held 
Cemetery  Ridge  with  Robinson's  division, 
First  Corps,  on  Hays's  right  in  support,  and 
Doubleday's  at  the  angle  between  Gibbon 
and  Caldwell.  General  Newton,  having  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Corps, 
vice  Reynolds,  was  now  in  charge  ofthe  ridge- 
held  by  Caldwell.  Compactly  arranged  on  its 
crest  was  McGilvery's  artillery,  forty-one  guns, 
consisting  of  his  own  batteries,  reen  forced  by 
others  from  the  Artillery  Reserve.  Well  to  the 
right,  in  front  of  Hays  and  Gibbon,  was  the  ar- 


the  total  number  in  the  corps  to  twenty-9 
Daniels's  battery  of  horse  artillery,  four  guj 
was  between  Hazard  and  McGilvery  at  t 
angle.  In  addition,  some  of  the  guns 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  Rittenhouse's  on  Lit 
Round  Top,  could  be  brought  to  bear,  b 
these  were  offset  by  batteries  similarly  plac 
on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  so  that  on 
Second  Corps  line,  within  the  space  of  a  m' 
were  seventy-one  guns  to  oppose  nearly  o 
hundred  and  fifty.  They  were  on  an  open  cr< 
plainly  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  oppos 
line.  Between  ten  and  eleven  a.  m.,  everythi: 
looking  favorable  at  Culp's  Hill,  I  cross 
over  to  Cemetery  Ridge,  to  see  what  mig 
be  going  on  at  other  points.  Here  a  ma 
nificent  display  greeted  my  eyes.    Our  whe 
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MONUMENT  OF  THE    SECOND    MASSACHUSETTS    INFANTRY, 
FACING    THE    EAST    BASE    OF    CULP's    HILL. 


it  for  two  miles  was  covered  by  batteries 
:ady  in  line  or  going  into  position.  They 
tched  —  apparently  in  one  unbroken  mass 
rom  opposite  the  town  to  the  Peach  Or- 
,rd,  which  bounded  the  view  to  the  left, 
ridges  of  which  were  planted  thick  with 
non.  Never  before  had  such  a  sight  been 
riessed  on  this  continent,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
oad.  What  did  it  mean  ?  It  might  possi- 
be  to  hold  that  line  whilst  its  infantry  was 
t  to  aid  Ewell,  or  to  guard  against  a  coun- 
stroke  from  us,  but  it  most  probably  meant 
assault  on  our  center,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
nonade  in  order  to  crush  our  batteries  and 
keour  infantry;  at  least  to  cause  us  to  ex- 
ist our  ammunition  in  reply,  so  that  the 
lulting  troops  might  pass  in  good  condition 
x  the  half  mile  of  open  ground  which  was 
ond  our  effective  musketry  fire.  With  such 
object  the  cannonade  would  be  long  and 
owed  immediately  by  the  assault,  their 
ole  army  being  held  in  readiness  to  follow 
a  success.  From  the  great  extent  of  ground 
upied  by  the  enemy's  batteries,  it  was  evi- 
it  that  all  the  artillery  on  our  west  front, 
ether  of  the  army  corps  or  the  reserve, 
st  concur  as  a  unit,  under  the  chief  of  ar- 
jry,  in  the  defense.  This  is  provided  for 
all  well-organized  armies  by  special  rules, 
ich  formerly  were  contained  in  our  own 
ly  regulations,  but  they  had  been  con- 
lsed  in  successive  editions  into  a  few  short 
:s,  so  obscure  as  to  be  practically  worthless, 
fcause,  like  the  rudimentary  toe  of  the  dog's 
v,  they  had  become,  from  lack  of  use,  mere 
vivals  ;  unintelligible  except  to  the  special- 
It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  subject 
enemy's  infantry,  from  the  first  moment  of 
jir  advance,  to  such  a  cross-fire  of  our  artil- 
V  as  would  break  their  formation,  check 
|ir  impulse,  and  drive  them  back,  or  at  least 
lg  them  to  our  lines  in  such  condition  as 
make  them  an  easy  prey.  There  was 
ther  time  nor  necessity  for  reporting  this 


to  General  Meade,  and  beginning  on  the 
right,  I  instructed  the  chiefs  of  artillery  and 
battery  commanders  to  withhold  their  fire  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  cannonade 
commenced,  then  to  concentrate  their  fire 
with  all  possible  accuracy  on  those  batteries 
which  were  mostdestructive  to  us — but  slowly, 
so  that  when  the  enemy's  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  we  should  have  sufficient  left  to 
meet  the  assault.  I  had  just  given  these  orders 
to  the  last  battery  on  Little  Round  Top,  when 
the  signal  gun  was  fired,  and  the  enemy  opened 
with  all  his  guns.  From  that  point  the  scene 
was  indescribably  grand.  All  their  batteries 
were  soon  covered  with  smoke,  through  which 
the  flashes  were  incessant,  whilst  the  air  seemed 
filled  with  shells,  whose  sharp  explosions,  with 
the  hurtling  of  their  fragments,  formed  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  to  the  deep  roar  of  the 
guns.  Thence  I  rode  to  the  Artillery  Reserve 
to  order  fresh  batteries  and  ammunition  to  be 
sent  up  to  the  ridge  so  soon  as  the  cannonade 
ceased;  but  both  thereserve  and  the  train  were 
gone  to  a  safer  place.  Messengers,  however, 
had  been  left  to  receive  and  convey  orders, 
which  I  sent  by  them,  and  then  returned  to  the 
ridge.  Turning  into  the Taneytown  pike,  I  saw 
evidence  of  the  necessity  under  which  the  re- 
serve had  "  decamped,"  in  the  remains  of  a 
dozen  exploded  caissons,  which  had  been 
placed  under  cover  of  a  hill,  but  which  the 
shells  had  managed  to  search  out.  In  fact, 
the  fire  was  more  dangerous  behind  the  ridge 
than  on  its  crest,  which  I  soon  reached  at  the 
position  occupied  by  General  Newton  behind 
McGilvery's  batteries,  from  which  we  had  a  fine 
view,  as  all  our  own  guns  were  now  in  action. 
Most  of  the  enemy's  projectiles  passed  over- 
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head,  the  effect  being  to  sweep  all  the  open 
ground  in  our  rear,  which  was  of  little  benefit 
to  the  Confederates — a  mere  waste  of  ammu- 
nition, for  even  thing  here  could  seek  shelter. 
And  just  here  an  incident  already  published 
may  be  repeated,  as  it  illustrates  a  peculiar 
feature  of  civil  war.    Colonel  Long,  who  was 


at  the  time  on  General  Lee's  staff,  had  a  few 
years  before  served  in  my  mounted  battery 
expressly  to  receive  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  use  of  field  artillery.  At  Appomattox 
we  spent  several  hours  together,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  I  told  him  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  this  cannonade 
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Cyclorama  of  Gettysburg,  by  permission  of  the  National  Panorama  Companj    i 


which  I  had  heard  was  under  his  direction, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  done  justice  to  his 
instruction;  that  his  fire,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated on  the  point  of  attack,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  and  as  I  expected  it  would 
3e,  was  scattered  over  the  whole  field.  He 
was  amused  at  the  criticism  and  said  :  "  I  re- 
membered my  lessons  at  the  time,  and  when 
:he  fire  became  so  scattered,  wondered  what 
fou  would  think  about  it !  " 

I  now  rode  along  the  ridge  to  inspect  the 
latteries.    The  infantry  were  lying  down  on 


its  reverse  slope,  near  the  crest,  in  open  ranks, 
waiting  events.  As  I  passe*  1  alt  >ng.  a  bolt  from 
a  rifle-gun  struck  the  ground  just  in  front  of 
a  man  of  the  front  rank,  penetrated  the  sur- 
face and  passed  under  him,  throwing  him 
"over  and  over.''  He  fell  behind  the  rear 
rank,  apparently  dead,  and  a  ridge  of  earth 
where  he  had  been  lying  reminded  me  of  the 
backwoods  practice  of  "barking"  squirrels. 
Our  fire  was  deliberate,  but  on  inspecting  the 
chests  I  found  that  the  ammunition  was  run- 
ning low,  and  hastened  to  General  Meade  to 
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In  this  hand-to-hand  conflict  General  Armistead  was  killed  and  General  Webb  was  wounded. 


advise  its  immediate  cessation  and  preparation 
for  the  assault  which  would  certainly  follow. 
The  headquarters  building,  immediately  be- 
hind the  ridge,  had  been  abandoned,  and  many 
of  the  horses  of  the  staff  lay  dead.  Being  told 
that  the  general  had  gone  to  the  cemetery,  I 
proceeded  thither.  He  was  not  there,  and  on 
telling  General  Howard  my  object,  he  con- 
curred in  its  propriety,  and  I  rode  back  along 
the  ridge,  ordering  the  fire  to  cease.  This  was 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  had 
silenced  our  guns,  and  almost  immediately  his 
infantry  came  out  of  the  woods  and  formed  for 
the  assault.  On  my  way  to  the  Taneytown  road 
to  meet  the  fresh  batteries  I  had  ordered  up,  I 
met  Major  Bingham,  of  Hancock's  staff,  who 
informed  me  that  General  Meade's  aids  were 
ing  me  with  orders  to  "cease  firing";  so 
I  had  only  anticipated  his  wishes.  The  bat- 
teries were  found  and  brought  up,  and  Fitz- 
hugh's,  Cowan's,  and  Parsons's  put  in  near 
the  dump  of  trees.  Meantime  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, and  McGilvery  opened  an  oblique 
destructive  fire,  reenforced  by  that  of  Ritten- 
house's  six  rifle-guns  from  Round  Top,  which 
were  served  with  remarkable  accuracy,  enfi- 
lading Pickett's  lines.  The  Confederate  ap- 
proach   was    magnificent,    and    excited    our 


admiration ;  but  the  story  of  that  charge  is 
so  well  known  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it,  further  than  concerns  my  own  command. 
The  steady  fire  from  McGilvery  and  Ritten- 
house,  on  their  right,  caused  Pickett's  men  to 
"  drift "  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  assault  fell  upon  the  positions 
occupied  by  Hazard's  batteries.  I  had  counted 
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on  an  artillery  cross-fire  that  would  stop  it  be- 
fore it  reached  our  lines,  but,  except  a  few  shots 
here  and  there,  Hazard's  batteries  were  silent 
until  the  enemy  came  within  canister  range. 
They  had,  unfortunately,  exhausted  their  long- 
range  projectiles  during  the  cannonade,  under 
the  orders  of  their  corps-commander,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  replace  them.  Had  my  in- 
structions been  followed  here,  as  they  were 
by  McGilvery,  I  do  not  believe  that  Pickett's 
division  would  have  reached  our  line.  We  lost 
not  only  the  fire  of  one-third  of  our  guns,  but 
the  resulting  cross-fire  which  would  have 
doubled  its  value.  The  prime  fault  was  in  the 
obscurity  of  our  army  regulations  as  to  the 
artillery,  and  the  absence  of  all  regulations  as 
to  the  proper  relations  of  the  different  arms  of 
service  to  each  other.  On  this  occasion  it  cost 
us  much  blood,  many  lives,  and  for  a  moment 
endangered  the  success  of  the  battle.  Soon 
after  Pickett's  repulse,  Wilcox's,  Wright's,  and 
Perry's  brigades  were  moved  forward,  but  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  batteries  in  Gibbon's  front 
and  the  fire  of  McGilvery's  and  Rittenhouse's 
guns,  they  soon  fell  back.  The  losses  in  the 
batteries  of  the  Second  Corps  were  very  heavy. 
Rorty  and  dishing  were  killed  and  Woodruff 
mortally  wounded  at  their  guns.  So  great 
was  the  destruction  of  men  and  horses,  that 
Cushing's  and  Woodruff's  United  States  and 
Brown's  and  Arnold's  Rhode  Island  batteries 
were  consolidated  to  form  two  serviceable  ones. 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 6i. 


The  advance  of  the  Confederate  brigades 
to  cover  Pickett's  retreat  showed  that  the 
enemy's  line  opposite  Cemetery  Ridge  was 
occupied  by  infantry,  our  own  line  on  the 
ridge  was  in  more  or  less  disorder  as  the  result 
of  the  conflict,  and  in  no  condition  to  advance 
a  sufficient  force  for  a  counter  assault.  The 
largest  bodies  of  organized  troops  available 
were  on  the  left    and  General  Meade  now 
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proceeded  to  Round  Top  and  pushed  out 
skirmishers  to  feel  the  enemy  in  its  front.  An 
advance  to  the  Plum  Run  line  of  the  troops 
behind  it  would  have  brought  them  directly 
in  front  of  the  numerous  ba-nJKes  which 
crowned  the  Emmettsburg  Ridge,  command- 
ing that  line  and  all  the  intervening  ground ; 
a  further  advance,  to  the  attack,  would  have 
brought  them  under  additional  heavy  flank 
fires.  McCandless's  brigade,  supported  by 
Nevin's,  was,  however,  pushed  forward,  un- 
der cover  of  the  woods,  which  protected 
them  from  the  fire  of  all  these  batteries;  it 
crossed  the  Wheat-field,  cleared  the  woods, 
and  had  an  encounter  with  a  portion  of  Ben- 
ning's  brigade,  which  was  retiring.  Hood's 
and  McLaws's  divisions  were  falling  back  un- 
der Longstreet's  orders  to  their  strong  posi- 
tion, resting  on  Peach  Orchard  and  covering 
Hill's  line.  It  needs  but  a  moment's  examina 
tion  of  the  official  map  to  see  that  our  troops 
on  the  left  were  locked  up.  As  to  the  center, 
Pickett's  and  Pettigrew's  assaulting  divisions 
had  formed  no  part  of  A.  P.  Hill's  line,  which 
was  practically  intact.  The  idea  that  there  must 
have  been  "  a  gap  of  at  least  a  mile  "  in  that 
line,  made  by  throwing  forward  these  divis- 
ions, and  that  a  prompt  advance  from  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  would  have  given  us  the  line  itself, 
or  at  least  the  artillery  in  front  of  it,  was  a  de- 
lusion. A  prompt  counter-charge  after  a  combat 
between  two  small  bodies  of  men  is  one  thing ; 
the  change  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive 
of  an  army,  after  an  engagement  at  a  single 
point,  is  quite  another.  This  was  not  a  "  Water- 
loo defeat"  with  afresh  army  to  follow  it  up,  and 
to  have  made  such  a  change  to  the  offensive,  on 
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the  assumption  that  Lee  had  made  no  provis- 
ion against  a  reverse,  would  have  been  rash  in 
the  extreme.  An  advance  of  twenty  thousand 
men  from  Cemetery  Ridge  in  the  face  of  the 
hundred  and  forty  guns  then  in  position  would 
have  been  stark  madness;  an  immediate  ad- 
vance from  any  point,  in  force,  was  simply  im- 
practicable, and  before  due  preparation  could 
have  been  made  for  a  change  to  the  offensive, 
thefavorable  moment  —  had  any  resulted  from 
the  repulse — would  have  passed  away. 

Whilst  the  main  battle  was  raging,  a  sharp 
cavalry  combat  took  place  on  our  right  be- 
tween Stuart's  command  of  four  and  Gregg's 
of  three  brigades;  but  Jenkins's  Confederate 
brigade  was  soon  thrown  out  of  action  from 
lack  of  ammunition,  and  two  only  of  Gregg's 
were  engaged.  Stuart  had  been  ordered  too  »ver 

E well's  left  and 
was  proceeding 
towards  the  Balti- 
more jiike.  where 
he  hoped  to  <  re- 
ate  a  diversion  in 
aid  of  the  Con- 
federate infantry, 
and  in  case  of 
Pickett's  success 
to  fall  upon  the  re- 
treating Federal 
troops.  From  near 
Cress's  Ridge, 
two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Get- 
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enforcements,  and  Gregg,  then 
near  the  Baltimore  pike, 
brought  him  Custer's  brigade 
and  Pennington's  and  Ran- 
dol's  batteries.  The  artillery 
soon  drove  the  Confederates 
out  of  Rummel's,  and  Griffin's 
Confederate  battery  from  its 
position.  Both  sides  brought 
up  reinforcements  and  the 
battle  swayed  from  side  to 
side  of  the  interval.  Finally 
the  Federals  were  pressed 
back,  and  Lee  and  Hampton, 
emerging  from  the  wood, 
charged,  sword  in  hand, 
through  a  destructive  artillery 
fire,  for  the  falling  back  of  the 
Federals  had  uncovered  their 
batteries.  They  were  met  by? 
Custer's  and  such  other  mounts 
ed  squadrons  as  could  be 
thrown  in  ;  a  melee  ensued,- 
in  which   Hampton  was  se- 
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Map  20. 

Cavalry  Battle 

July  3d,  3:30  P.  M. 


Confederate. 


in  rear  of  the  Federal  lines. 
On  its  northern  wooded  end 
he  posted  Griffin's  battery,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Rum- 
mel  farm  buildings,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant.  Hamp- 
ton and  Fitzhugh  Lee  were  on 
his  left,  covered  by  the  wood, 
Jenkins  and  Chambliss  on 
the  right,  along  the  ridge. 
Half  a  mile  east  on  a  low 
parallel  ridge,  the  southern 
part  of  which  bending  west  to- 
wards Cress's  Ridge  furnished 
excellent  positions  for  artil- 
lery, was  the  Federal  brigade 
of  \I<  [ntosh,  who  now  sent  a 
for<  e  towards  Rummel's,  from 
which  a  strong  body  of  skir- 
mishers was  thrown  to  meet 
them,  and  the  battery  >pened. 
Mcintosh  now  demanded  re- 
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Second.    Meade  to  Halleck  : 

"  Having  performed  my  duty  conscientiously  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  censure  of  the  President 
(conveyed  in  your  dispatch  of  one  P.  M.  this  day)  is 
in  my  judgment  so  undeserved,  that  I  feel  compelled 
most  respectfully  to  ask  to  be  immediately  relieved 
from  the  command  of  this  army." 

Third.    Halleck  to  Meade : 

"  fuly  14th  my  telegram  stating  the  disappointment 
of  the  President  at  the  escape  of  Lee's  army  was  not 
intended  as  a  censure,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  an  active 
pursuit.  It  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  your 
application  to  be  relieved." 

The  losses  of  both  armies  were  very  large. 
The  revised  returns  show  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac:  killed,  3063;  wounded,  14,492; 
missing,  5435, —  total,  22,990;  and  for  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia:  killed,  2592; 
wounded,  12,706;  missing,  5150, —  total, 
20,448.  But  the  returns  for  the  latter  army  are 
not  complete ;  some  commands  are  not  re- 
ported, and  in  others  the  regimental  show 
larger  losses  than  do  the  brigade  returns  from 
which  the  foregoing  numbers  are  compiled. 

As  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  data.  The  last  Confederate  return 
was  for  May  31st,  showing  "  Present  for  duty, 
under  arms,"  59,484,  infantry.  The  morning 
report  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  June 
30th  shows  "  Present  for  duty,  equipped," 
77,208,  infantry.  Neither  return  is  worth 
much  except  as  a  basis  for  guessing;  the 
long  marches,  followed  by  the  forced  ones 
of  July  1-2,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  left 
thousands  of  stragglers  on  the  roads.  These 
totals  are  of  little  importance;  they  would  have 
been  of  some  significance  had  the  larger  army 
been  defeated;  but  it  was  not. 
At  the  "  points  of  contact "  the 
Confederates  were  almost  always 


the  stronger.  On  July  1st,  eighteen  thousand 
Federal  combatants  contended  against  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  Confederates,  and  got  the 
worst  of  it.  On  July  2d,  Longstrcet  s  fntccn 
thousand  overcame  Siekles's  ten  thousand, 
and  had  to  halt  when  a  larger  force  was  op- 
posed to  them.  Williams's  Twelfth  Corps  re- 
took its  works  from  a  larger  body  of  EwelPs 
troops,  as  at  the  contested  point  they  were  op- 
posed by  an  inferior  number;  and  then  held 
them,  for  Johnson's  superior  force  \\  as  as  much 
hampered  here  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  as 
was  Meade's  on  the  left,  the  evening  before. 
In  many  respects  the  Confederates  had  the  ad- 
vantage :  they  had  much  better  ground  for 
their  artillery ;  they  were  fresher :  they  were 
all  veterans ;  they  were  better  organized  ;  they 
were  commanded  by  officers  selected  for  their 
experience  and  abilities,  and  in  whom  they 
had  implicit  confidence.  These  were  enormous 
advantages,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
difference  of  numbers;  and  whilst  all  the  Con- 
federate army,  except  here  and  there  a  brigade, 
were  fought  to  the  utmost,  the  strongest  Fed- 
eral corps  (the  Sixth)  was  hardly  in  action,  the 
total  loss  of  its  eight  brigades  being  but  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  But  the  Southerners  were  subjected 
here  to  the  disadvantages  that  the  Northern- 
ers had  to  contend  with  in  Virginia ;  they 
were  surrounded  by  enemies,  not  friends  who 
supplied  them  with  aid  and  information ; 
and  they  were  not  by  choice,  but  necessity, 
the  assailants  on  the  chosen  ground  of  their 
opponents. 

Right  gallantly  did  they  act  their  part,  and 
their  failure  carried  no  discredit  with  it. 
Their  military  honor  was  not  tarnished  by 
their  defeat,  nor  their  spirit  lowered,  but  their 
respect  for  their  opponents  was  restored  to 
what  it  had  been  before  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville. 

Henry  J.  Hunt. 


. 
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AND     ARTILLERY     FIGHTING     AT     GETTYSBURG. 


THE  Reserve  Artillery  of  Longstreet's  corps, 
in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  consisted 
of  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans, 
then  under  Major  Eshleman,  nine  guns,  and 
my  own  battalion  of  twenty-six  guns.  Beside 
these,  the  artillery  of  the  corps  comprised  Ca- 
bell's, Henry's,  and  Dealing's  battalions  of 
eighteen  guns  each.  The  latter  battalions  were 
usually  attached,  on  the  march,  respectively  to 
McLaws's,  Hood's,  and  Pickett's  divisions  of 
infantry. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1863,  the  Reserve  Artil- 
lery was  encamped  near  Greenwood,  and  had 
no  idea  that  the  great  battle  of  the  campaign 
had  already  opened  about  eighteen  miles 
away.  Early  in  the  night,  however,  rumors 
reached  us  that  Hill's  corps  had  been  heavily 
engaged,  and  that  E well's  had  come  to  his 
assistance ;  that  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
some  distance,  but  had  finally  made  a  stand 
in  a  very  strong  position.  These  rumors  were 
soon  followed  by  orders  for  the  artillery  to 
march  at  one  o'clock  for  the  front.  There  was 
little  time  for  sleep  before  taking  the  road, 
and  I  think  but  few  improved  even  that  little. 
There  was  the  usual  lively  interest,  of  course, 
to  hear  of  the  personal  fortunes  of  friends 
in  the  two  corps  which  had  been  engaged. 
Who  was  killed  and  who  safe?  Then  there  was 
no  one  so  dull  as  not  to  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous gravity  to  us  of  the  results  of  the  battle 
which  the  next  clay  was  to  bring.  We  had 
penetrated  farther  into  the  enemy's  country 
than  ever  before.  Our  only  communication  with 
our  arsenals  and  depots  was  by  an  unguarded 
wagon-road  to  Staunton.  Virginia,  about  two 
hundred  miles,  over  mountains  and  across  un- 
bridged  rivers;  much  of  it  through  a  hostile 
country,  and  all  of  it  liable  to  'avalry  raids  by 


the  enemy.  But  we  felt  that  we  were  now, 
somehow,  nearer  the  enemy's  heart  than  we 
had  ever  been  before, —  within  easier  reach  of 
some  vital  part, —  and  that  a  blow  struck  now 
must  have  many  times  the  effect  it  would  have 
if  given  in  Virginia  against  only  an  invading 
army.  Our  confidence  in  our  commander  was, 
of  course,  supreme,  and  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Ewell  to  Hill's  aid  gave  fresh  confirmation 
of  the  skill  that  would  direct  our  efforts.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  feeling  that  everything 
favored  us  and  that  victory  or  defeat  now  de- 
pended solely  on  ourselves. 

Except  in  equipment,  I  don't  think  a  bet- 
ter army,  better  nerved  up  to  its  work,  ever 
marched  upon  a  battle-field.  But  many  of  our 
infantry  still  carried  smooth-bore  muskets, 
and  our  artillery  ammunition  was  inferior,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  rifles.  The  Confederacy 
did  not  have  the  facilities  for  much  nice 
work  of  that  sort,  and  we  had  to  take  what 
we  could  get  without  rigid  inspection.  How 
our  rifled  batteries  always  envied  our  friends 
in  the  opposition  their  abundant  supply  of 
splendid  ammunition!  For  an  unreliable  fuse 
or  a  rifle-shell  which  "  tumbles  "  sickens,  not 
only  the  gunner,  but  the  whole  battery,  more 
than  "  misfires  "  at  large  game  dishearten  a 
sportsman.  There  is  no  encouragement  to 
careful  aiming  when  the  ammunition  fails, 
and  the  men  feel  handicapped.  But  for  all 
our  confidence  that  Providence  had  now  at  last 
consented  to  "come  down  and  take  a  proper 
view  of  the  situation,"  as  one  of  our  good 
chaplains  used  to  pray,  there  was  a  very  nat- 
ural anxiety  to  know  how  the  enemy  had 
fought  the  day  before.  As  we  met  the  wounded 
and  staff-officers  who  had  been  in  the  action, 
I    remember  many  questions  asked  on  that 
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subject.  There  was  no  great  comfort  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  answers,  which  were  generally 
in  profane  simile.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  say  since  that  some  of  the 
Federal  fighting  that  day  equaled  or  surpassed 
any  they  ever  saw  from  first  to  last. 

We  marched  quite  steadily,  with  a  good 
road  and  a  bright  moon,  until  about  seven 
a.  M.  on  the  2d,  when  we  halted  in  a  grassy 
open  grove  about  a  mile  short  of  Seminary 
Ridge,  and  fed  and  watered.  Here,  while  eat- 
ing a  cold  breakfast,  I  was  sent  for  by  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,and,  riding  forward,  found  him 
with  General  Lee  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Oppo- 
site, about  a  mile  away,  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
overlooking  the  town,  lay  the  enemy,  their 
batteries  making  considerable  display,  but 
their  infantry,  behind  stone  walls  and  ridges, 
scarcely  visible.  In  between  were  only  gentle 
rolling  slopes  of  pasture  and  wheat  fields, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  woods  to  the 
right  and  front.  The  two  Round  Tops  looked 
over  everything,  and  a  signal-flag  was  visible 
on  the  highest.  Instinctively  the  idea  arose, 
il  If  we  could  only  take  position  here  and 
have  them  attack  us  through  this  open 
ground  !  "  But  I  soon  learned  that  we  were  in 
no  such  luck  —  the  boot,  in  fact,  being  upon 
the  other  foot. 

It  was  explained  to  me  that  our  corps 
was  to  assault  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  I 
was  directed  to  reconnoiter  it  and  then  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  artillery  of  the  corps  and 
direct  it  in  the  attack,  leaving  my  own  bat- 
talion to  the  command  of  Major  Huger.  I 
was  particularly  cautioned,  in  moving  the  artil- 
lery, to  keep  it  out  of  sight  of  the  signal-station 
upon  Round  Top.* 

I  immediately  started  on  my  reconnoissance, 
and  in  about  three  hours  had  a  good  idea  of 
all  the  ground,  and  had  Cabell's,  Henry's, 
and  my  own  battalions  parked  near  where  our 
infantry  lines  were  to  be  formed  and  the  attack 
begun.  Dearing's  battalion  with  Pickett's  in- 
fantry was  not  yet  up,  and  the  Washington 
Artillery  was  left  in  reserve. 

Through  some  blunder,  part  of  our  infantry 
had  been  marched  on  a  road  that  brought 
them  in  sight  of  Round  Top,  and  instead  of 
taking  to  the  fields  and  hollows,  they  had  been 

*  This  suggests  the  remark  that  I  have  never  under- 
stood why  the  enemy  abandoned  the  use  of  military 
balloons  early  in  1863,  after  having  used  them  exten- 
sively up  to  that  time.  Even  if  the  observers  never 
saw  anything,  they  would  have  been  worth  all  they 
cost  for  the  annoyance  and  delays  they  caused  us  in 
trying  to  keep  our  movements  out  of  their  sight.  That 
wretched  little  signal-station  upon  Round  Top  that 
day  caused  one  of  our  divisions  to  lose  over  two  hou:  s, 
and  probably  delayed  our  assault  nearly  that  long. 
During  that  time  a  Federal  corps  arrived  near  Round 
Top  and  became  an  important  factor  in  the  action 
which  followed. —  E.  P.  A. 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 62. 


halted  for  an  hour,  and 
then  countermarched 
and  sent  around  by  a  cir- 
cuitous road,  via  Black 
Horse  Tavern,  about 
five  miles  out  of  the  way. 

We    waited   quite   a 
time    for    the  infantry, 
and  I  think  it  was  about 
four    o'clock    when    at    g 
last  the  word  was  given    ~ 
for  Hood's  division   to    n 
move  out  and  endeavor    "*  0 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left,    5  a 
while    McLaws    awajt-    E?  § 
ed  the  development  of    »  3 
Hood's  attack,  ready  to    *  ? 
assault  the   Peach   Or-    ° 
chard.    Henry's  battal-    > 
ion    moved     out    with    ^  L 

Hood  and  was  speedily    j  w\-' 

and   heavily  engaged ;    „ 
Cabell  wras  ready  to  sup-    |  \ 

port  him,  and  at  once    ~ 
went   into  action   near    g.  g 
Snyder's   house,    about    ™  | 
seven    hundred    yards    »  ^  i 

from  the  Peach  Orchard.    3  s  £'\ 

The  Federal  artillery    3  '  (J  I 

was   ready  for  us  and    §  V.'.  v 

in  their  usual  full  force    §  *'Vv 

and  good  practice.  The    ° 
ground  at  Cabell's  posi-    '  { 

tion  gave  little  protec- 
tion, and  he  suffered 
rapidly  in  both  men  and 
horses.  To  help  him  I 
ran  up  Huger  with 
eighteen  guns  of  my 
own  twenty-six,  to  War- 
field's  house,  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the 
Peach  Orchard,  and 
opened  upon  it.  This 
made  fifty-four  guns  in 
action  and  I  hoped  they 
would  crush  that  part 
of  the  enemy's  line  in 
a  very  short  time,  but 
the  fight  was  longer  and 
hotter  than  I  expected. 
Two  of  my  guns  were 
fairly  dismounted,  so 
accurate  was  the  ene- 
my's fire,  and  the  loss 
of   men    was   so    great  £~4e?v' /*  / 

that  I  had  to  ask  Gen-  - '    /  / 

eral    Barksdale,    whose 

brigade  was  lying  down  close  behind  in  the 
wood,  for  help  to  handle  the  heavy  twenty-four- 
pounder  howitzers  of  Moody's  battery.    He 
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gave  me  permission  to  call  for  volunteers,  and 
in  a  minute  I  had  eight  good  fellows,  of  whom, 
alas!  we  buried  two  that  night  and  sent  to 
the  hospital  three  others  mortally  or  severely 
wounded.  At  last  I  sent  for  my  other  two 
batteries,  but  before  they  arrived  McLaws's 
division  charged  past  our  guns,  and  the  enemy 


strong  position  extending  along  the  ridge 
north  of  Round  Top.  Hood's  troops  under 
Law  gained  the  slope  of  Little  Round  Top, 
but  were  driven  back  to  its  base.  Our  infan- 
try lines  had  become  disjointed  in  the  ad- 
vance and  the  fighting  became  a  number  of 
isolated  combats  between  brigades.  The  ar- 
tillery took  part  wherever  it  could, 
firing  at  everything  in  sight,  and 
a  sort  of  pell-mell  fighting  lasted 
until  darkness  covered  the  field 
and  the  fuses  of  the  flying  shells 
looked  like  little  meteors  in  the 
air.  But  then  both  musketry  and 
artillery  slackened  off,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  field  was  silent.  It 
was  evident  that  we  had  not  fin- 
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deserted  their  line  in  confusion.  Then  I  be- 
lieved that  Providence  was  indeed  "taking  the 
proper  view,"  and  that  the  war  was  very  nearly 
over.  Every  battery  was  promptly  limbered  to 
the  front,  and  the  two  batteries  from  the  rear 
coming  up,  all  six  charged  in  line  across  the 
plain  and  went  into  action  again  at  the  position 
the  enemy  had  deserted. 

I  can  recall  no  more  splendid  sight,  on  a 
small  scale,  and  certainly  no  more  inspiriting 
moment  during  the  war,  than  that  of  the 
charge  of  these  six  batteries.  An  artillerist's 
heaven  is,  after  a  tough  resistance,  to  follow 
the  routed  enemy,  and  throw  shells  and  canister 
into  his  disorganized  and  fleeing  masses.  Then 
the  explosions  of  the  guns  sound  louder  and 
more  powerful,  and  the  very  shouts  of  the 
gunners,  ordering  "  Fire  ! "  in  rapid  succession, 
thrill  one's  very  soul.  There  is  no  excitement 
on  earth  like  it.  It  is  far  prettier  shooting  than 
at  a  compact,  narrow  line  of  battle,  or  at  an- 
other battery.  Now  we  saw  our  heaven  just 
in  front,  and  were  already  breathing  the  very 
air  of  victory.  Now  we  would  have  our  re- 
venge, and  make  them  sorry  they  had  stayed 
so  long.  Everything  was  in  a  rush.  The  ground 
was  generally  good,  and  pieces  and  caissons 
went  at  a  gallop,  some  cannoneers  mounted, 
and  some  running  by  the  sides — not  in  regular 
line,  but  a  general  race  and  scramble  to  get 
there  first. 

But  we  only  had  a  moderately  good  time 
with  Sickles's  retreating  corps  after  all.  They 
fell  back  upon  fresh  troops  in  what  seemed  a 
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ished  the  job,  and  would  have  to  make  a  fresh 
effort  in  the  morning.  The  firing  had  hardly 
ceased  when  my  faithful  little  darky,  Charlie, 
came  up  hunting  for  me,  with  a  fresh  horse, 
affectionate  congratulations  on  my  safety,  and, 
what  was  equally  acceptable,  something  to  eat. 
Negro  servants  hunting  for  their  masters  were 
a  feature  of  the  landscape  that  night.  I  then 
found  General  Longstreet,  learned  what  I 
could  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  other  parts 
of  the  field,  and  got  orders  for  the  morning. 
They  were,  in  brief,  that  our  present  position 
was  to  be  held  and  the  attack  renewed  as  soon 
as  Pickett  arrived,  and  he  was  expected  early. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  do  meanwhile. 
Horses  were  to  be  fed  and  watered,  those 
killed  and  disabled  replaced  from  the  wagons, 
ammunition  replenished,  and  the  ground  ex- 
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amined  and  positions  of  batteries  rectified. 
But  a  splendid  moon  made  all  comparatively 
easy,  and  greatly  assisted,  too,  in  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  many  of  whom,  both  our  own 
and  the  enemy's,  lay  about  among  our  bat- 
teries until  the  firing  ceased.  About  one 
o'clock  I  made  a  little  bed  of  fence-rails,  as 
preferable  to  the  trampled  ground,  in  the 
Peach  Orchard,  and  got  two  hours'  sleep.  At 
three,  I  began  to  put  the  batteries  into  posi- 
tion again  and  was  joined  by  the  Washington 
Artillery,  which  had  been  in  reserve  the  day 
before.  As  daylight  came,  I  found  I  had  placed 
about  twenty  guns  so  that  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries on  Cemetery  Hill  enfiladed  the  line,  and 
I  had  a  panic,  almost,  for  fear  the  enemy  would 
discover  the  error  and  open  before  I  could  rec- 
tify it.  They  could  not,  perhaps,  see  down  into 
the  valley  as  early  as  I  could  see  them,  and 
all  was  right  before  they  opened.  They  never 
could  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  such  a 
pot-shot.  Apparently  to  feel  us,  they  fired  a 
few  shots,  and  hit  one  or  two  men  and  some 
horses;  but  we  did  not  respond,  wanting  to 
save  our  ammunition  for  the  real  work,  and 
we  were  grateful  to  them  for  their  moderation, 
our  ground  being  very  unfavorable  as  re- 
garded shelter. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  Lee  came 
round,  and  I  was  then  told  that  we  were  to 
assault  Cemetery  Hill,  which  lay  rather  to  our 
left.  This  necessitated  a  good  many  changes 
of  position  which  the  enemy  did  not  altogether 
approve  of,  and  they  took  occasional  shots  at 
us,  though  we  shifted  about  as  inoffensively  as 
possible,  and  religiously  kept  from  getting 
into  bunches.  But  we  stood  it  all  meekly, 
and  by  ten  o'clock,  Dearing  having  come  up, 
we  had  seventy-five  guns  in  what  was  prac- 
tically one  battery,  disposed  to  fire  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  the  batteries  south  of  it  which 
would  have  a  fire  on  our  advancing  infantry. 
Pickett's  division  had  arrived,  and  was  resting 
and  eating.  Along  Seminary  Ridge,  a  short 
distance  to  our  left,  were  sixty-three  guns  of 
A.  P.  Hill's  corps  under  Colonel  R.  L.  Walker. 
As  their  distance  was  a  little  too  great  for 
effective  howitzer  fire,  General  Pendleton 
offered  me  the  use  of  nine  howitzers  belong- 
ing to  this  corps.  I  accepted  them,  intend- 
ing to  take  them  into  the  charge  with  Pickett; 
so  I  put  them  in  a  hollow  behind  a  bit 
of  wood,  with  no  orders  but  to  wait  there 
until  I  sent  for  them.  About  eleven,  some  of 
Hill's  skirmishers  and  the  enemy's  began  fight- 
ing over  a  barn  between  the  lines,  and  grad- 
ually his  artillery  and  the  enemy's  took  part, 
until  over  a  hundred  guns  were  engaged,  and 
a  tremendous  roar  was  kept  up  for  quite  a 
time.  But  it  gradually  died  out,  and  the 
whole  field  became  as  silent  as  a  churchyard 


until  one  o'clock.  The  enemy,  conscious  of 
the  strength  of  his  position,  simply  sat  still 
and  waited  for  us.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
when  the  infantry  column  was  ready,  General 
Longstreet  should  order  two  guns  fired  by 
the  Washington  Artillery.  On  that  signal  ail 
our  guns  were  to  open  on  Cemetery  Hill  and 
the  ridge  extending  toward  Round  Top,  which 
was  covered  with  batteries.  I  was  to  observe 
the  fire  and  give  Pickett  the  order  to  charge. 
I  accordingly  took  position,  about  twelve,  at 
the  most  favorable  point,  just  on  the  left  of  the 
line  of  guns  and  with  one  of  Pickett's  couri- 
ers with  me.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  received 
the  following  note  from  General  Longstreet : 
"  Colonel — If  the  artillery  fire  does  not  have 
the  effect  to  drive  off  the  enemy  or  greatly 
demoralize  him,  so  as  to  make  our  efforts 
pretty  certain,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should 
not  advise  General  Pickett  to  make  the  charge. 
I  shall  rely  a  great  deal  on  your  good  judg- 
ment to  determine  the  matter,  and  shall  expect 
you  to  let  General  Pickett  know  when  the 
moment  offers." 

This  note  rather  startled  me.  If  that  assault 
was  to  be  made  on  General  Lee's  judgment, 
it  was  all  right,  but  I  did  not  want  it  made 
on  mine.  I  wrote  back  to  General  Longstreet 
to  the  following  effect:  "General — I  will 
only  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  our  fire 
on  the  enemy  by  his  return  fire,  for  his  infantry 
is  but  little  exposed  to  view  and  the  smoke 
will  obscure  the  whole  field.  If,  as  I  infer  from 
your  note,  there  is  any  alternative  to  this  at- 
tack, it  should  be  carefully  considered  before 
opening  our  fire,  for  it  will  take  all  the  artil- 
lery ammunition  we  have  left  to  test  this  one 
thoroughly,  and,  if  the  result  is  unfavorable, 
we  will  have  none  left  for  another  effort.  And 
even  if  this  is  entirely  successful,  it  can  only 
be  so  at  a  very  bloody  cost." 

To  this  presently  came  the  following  reply  : 
"  Colonel  —  The  intention  is  to  advance  the 
infantry  if  the  artillery  has  the  desired  effect 
of  driving  the  enemy's  off,  or  having  other 
effect  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  making  the 
attack.  When  the  moment  arrives  advise 
General  Pickett,  and  of  course  advance  such 
artillery  as  you  can  use  in  aiding  the  attack." 

I  hardly  knew  whether  this  left  me  discre- 
tion or  not,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  decided  that 
the  artillery  must  open.  I  felt  that  if  we  went 
that  far  we  could  not' draw  back,  but  the 
infantry  must  go  too.  General  A.  R.  Wright, 
of  Hill's  corps,  was  with  me,  looking  at  the 
position,  when  these  notes  were  received, 
and  we  discussed  them  together.  Wright 
said :  "  It  is  not  so  hard  to  go  there  as  it 
looks  ;  I  was  nearly  there  with  my  brigade 
yesterday.  The  trouble  is  to  stay  there.  The 
whole  Yankee  army  is  there  in  a  bunch." 
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I  was  influenced  by  this,  and  somewhat  by 
a  sort  of  camp  rumor  which  I  had  heard  that 
morning,  that  General  Lee  had  said  that 
he  was  going  to  send  every  man  he  had 
upon  that  hill.  At  any  rate,  I  assumed  that 
the  question  of  supports  had  been  well  con- 
sidered and  that  whatever  was  possible  would 
be  done.  But  before  replying  I  rode  to  see 
Pickett,  who  was  with  his  division  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear.  I  did  not  tell  him 
my  object,  but  only  tried  to  guess  how  he 
felt  about  the  charge.  He  seemed  very  san- 
guine, and  thought  himself  in  luck  to  have 
the  chance.  Then  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
make  any  delay  or  let  the  attack  suffer  by 
any  indecision  on  my  part.  And,  that  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  might  know  my  intention,  I 
wrote  him  only  this:  "General — When  our 
artillery  fire  is  at  its  best,  I  shall  order  Pick- 
ett to  charge." 

Then,  getting  a  little. more  anxious,  I  de- 
cided to  send  for  the  nine  howitzers  and  take 
them  ahead  of  Pickett  up  nearly  to  musket 
range,  instead  of  following  close  behind  him 
as  at  first  intended;  so  I  sent  a  courier  to 
bring  them  up  in  front  of  the  infantry,  but 
under  cover  of  the  wood.  The  courier  could 
not  find  them.  He  was  sent  again,  and  only 
returned  after  our  fire  was  opened,  saying  they 
were  gone.  I  afterwards  learned  that  General 
Pendleton  had  sent  for  a  part  of  them,  and 
the  others  had  moved  to  a  neighboring  hol- 
low to  get  out  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fire 
at  one  of  Hill's  batteries  during  the  artillery 
duel  they  had  had  an  hour  before. 

At  exactly  one  o'clock  by  my  watch  the 
two  signal-guns  were  heard  in  quick  succes- 
sion. In  another  minute  every  gun  was  at 
work.  The  enemy  were  not  slow  in  coming 
back  at  us,  and  the  grand  roar  of  nearly  the 
whole  artillery  of  both  armies  burst  in  on  the 
silence,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  full  notes 
of  an  organ  could  fill  a  church. 

The  artillery  of  Ewell's  corps,  however, 
took  only  a  small  part,  I  believe,  in  this,  as 
they  were  too  far  away  around  the  town. 
Some  of  them  might  have  done  good  service 
from  positions  between  Hill  and  Ewell,  enfi- 
lading the  batteries  fighting  us.  The  opportu- 
nity to  do  that  was  the  single  advantage,  in 
our  having  the  exterior  line,  to  compensate 
for  all  its  disadvantages.  But  our  line  was  so 
far  extended  that  all  of  it  was  not  well  stud- 
ied, and  the  officers  of  each  corps  had  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  each  other's  ground  for 
chances  of  cooperative  work. 

The  enemy's  position  seemed  to  have  broken 
out  with  guns  everywhere,  and  from  Round 
Top  to  Cemetery  Hill  was  blazing  like  a  vol- 
cano. The  air  seemed  full  of  missiles  from 
every  direction.    The  severity  of  the  fire  may 


be  illustrated  by  the  casualties  in  my  own 
battalion  under  Major  Huger. 

Under  my  predecessor,  General  S.  D.  Lee, 
the  battalion  had  made  a  reputation  at  the  Sec- 
ond Manassas  and  also  at  Sharpsburg.  At 
the  latter  battle  it  had  a  peculiarly  hard  time 
fighting  infantry  and  superior  metal  nearly  all 
day,  and  losing  about  eighty-five  men  and 
sixty  horses.  Sharpsburg  they  called  "  artillery 
hell."  At  Gettysburg  the  losses  in  the  same 
command,  including  the  infantry  that  volun- 
teered to  help  serve  the  guns,  were  144  men 
•and  116  horses,  nearly  all  by  artillery  fire. 
Some  parts  of  the  Federal  artillery  suffered  in 
the  same  proportion  under  our  fire.  I  heard 
of  one  battery  losing  twenty-seven  out  of 
thirty -six  horses  in  ten  minutes. 

Before  the  cannonade  opened  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  Pickett  the  order  to 
advance  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  it  began.  But  when  I  looked  at  the  full 
development  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
knew  that  his  infantry  was  generally  protected 
from  our  fire  by  stone  walls  and  swells  of  the 
ground,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  the 
word.  It  seemed  madness  to  launch  infantry 
into  that  fire,  with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  go  in  the  midday  July  sun.  I  let  the 
fifteen  minutes  pass,  and  twenty,  and 
twenty-five,  hoping  vainly  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Then  I  wrote  to  Pickett:  "  If  you 
are  coming  at  all  you  must  come  at  once,  or 
I  cannot  give  you  proper  support;  but  the 
enemy's  fire  has  not  slackened  at  all;  at  least 
eighteen  guns  are  still  firing  from  the  ceme- 
tery itself."  Five  minutes  after  sending  that 
message,  the  enemy's  fire  suddenly  began 
to  slacken,  and  the  guns  in  the  cemetery  lim- 
bered up  and  vacated  the  position. 

We  Confederates  often  did  such  things  as 
that  to  save  our  ammunition  for  use  against 
infantry,  but  I  had  never  before  seen  the  Fed- 
erals withdraw  their  guns  simply  to  save  them 
up  for  the  infantry  fight.  So  I  said,  "  If  he 
does  not  run  fresh  batteries  in  there  in  five 
minutes,  this  is  our  fight."  I  looked  anxiously 
with  my  glass,  and  the  five  minutes  passed 
without  a  sign  of  life  on  the  deserted  position, 
still  swept  by  our  fire,  and  littered  with  dead 
men  and  horses  and  fragments  of  disabled 
carriages.  Then  I  wrote  Pickett,  urgently : 
"  For  God's  sake,  come  quick.  The  eighteen 
guns  are  gone ;  come  quick,  or  my  ammuni- 
tion won't  let  me  support  you  properly." 

I  afterward  heard  from  others  what  took 
place  with  my  first  note  to  Pickett. 

Pickett  took  it  to  Lon  gstreet,  Lon  gstreet  read 
it,  and  said  nothing.  Pickett  said,  "  General, 
shall  I  advance  ?  "  Longstreet,  knowing  it  had 
to  be,  but  unwilling  to  give  the  word,  turned 
his  face  away.  Pickett  saluted  and  said,  "  I  am 
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going  to  move  forward,  sir,"  galloped  off  to 
his  division  and  immediately  put  it  in  motion.* 
Longstreet,  leaving  his  staff,  came  out  alone 
to  where  I  was.  It  was  then  about  1  :\o  p.  m. 
I  explained  the  situation,  feeling  then  more 
hopeful,  but  afraid  our  artillery  ammunition 
might  not  hold  out  for  all  we  would  want. 
Longstreet  said,  "  Stop  Pickett  immediately 
and  replenish  your  ammunition."  I  explained 
that  it  would  take  too  long,  and  the  enemy 
would  recover  from  the  effect  our  fire  was 
then  having,  and  we  had,  moreover,  very  little 
to  replenish  with.  Longstreet  said,  "  I  don't 
want  to  make  this  attack.  I  would  stop  it  now 
but  that  General  Lee  ordered  it  and  expects 
it  to  go  on.    I  don't  see  how  it  can  succeed." 

I  listened,  but  did  not  dare  offer  a  word. 
The  battle  was  lost  if  we  stopped.  Ammuni- 
tion was  far  too  low  to  try  anything  else,  for 
we  had  been  fighting  three  days.  There  was  a 
chance,  and  it  was  not  my  part  to  interfere. 
While  Longstreet  was  still  speaking,  Pickett's 
division  swept  out  of  the  wood  and  showed  the 
full  length  of  its  gray  ranks  and  shining  bayo- 
nets, as  grand  a  sight  as  ever  a  man  looked  on. 
Joining  it  on  the  left,  Pettigrew  stretched  far- 
ther than  I  could  see.  General  Dick  Garnett, 
just  out  of  the  sick  ambulance,  and  buttoned  up 
in  an  old  blue  overcoat,  riding  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade  passed  us  and  saluted  Longstreet. 

*  General  Longstreet's  version  of  this  scene,  which 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  above,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  will  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  The  Ckntury.—  Editor. 

I I  remember  one  with  the  most  horrible  wound  that 
I  ever  saw.  We  were  halted  for  a  moment  by  a  fence, 
and  as  the  men  threw  it  down  for  the  guns  to  pass,  I 


Garnett  was  a  warm  personal  friend,  and  we  had 
not  met  before  for  months.  We  had  served  on 
the  plains  together  before  the  war.  I  rode  with 
him  a  short  distance,  and  then  we  wished  each 
other  luck  and  a  good-bye  which  was  our  last. 

Then  I  rode  down  the  line  of  guns,  select- 
ing such  as  had  enough  ammunition  to  follow 
Pickett's  advance,  and  starting  them  after 
him  as  fast  as  possible.  I  got,  I  think,  fifteen 
or  eighteen  in  all  in  a  little  while,  and  went 
with  them.  Meanwhile,  the  infantry  had  no 
sooner  debouched  on  the  plain  than  all  the 
enemy's  line,  which  had  been  nearly  silent, 
broke  out  again  with  all  its  batteries.  The 
eighteen  guns  were  back  in  the  cemetery, 
and  a  storm  of  shell  began  bursting  over  and 
among  our  infantry.  All  of  our  guns,  silent  as 
the  infantry  passed  between  them,  reopened 
when  the  lines  had  got  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away,  but  the  enemy's  artillery  let  us 
alone  and  fired  only  at  the  infantry.  No  one 
could  have  looked  at  that  advance  without 
feeling  proud  of  it. 

But,  as  our  supporting  guns  advanced,  we 
passed  many  poor,  mangled  victims  left  in  its 
trampled  wake.t  A  terrific  infantry  fire  was 
now  opened  upon  Pickett,  and  a  considerable 
force  of  the  enemy  moved  out  to  attack  the 
right  flank  of  his  line.  We  halted,  unlimbered, 
and  opened  fire  upon  it.   Pickett's  men  never 

saw  in  one  of  the  corners  a  man  sitting  down  and 
looking  up  at  me.  A  solid  shot  had  carried  away  the 
whole  of  both  jaws  and  his  tongue.  I  noticed  the 
powder  smut  from  the  shot  on  the  white  skin  around 
the  wound.  He  sat  up  and  looked  at  me  steadily,  and 
I  looked  at  him  until  the  guns  could  pass,  but  nothing, 
of  course,  could  be  done  for  him. — E.  P.  A. 
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halted  but  opened  fire  at  close  range  swarmed 
over  the  fences  and  among  the  enem 7s Tuns 
were  swallowed  up  in  smoke  -an ha fw,s 
ol  £  fiv  th6m-    Th,e  C°nflict  ^% -ezS 

awav.nd  STF  ^  ^  W™  melted 
away,  and  only  disorganized  stragglers  were 

STX  **&,**»*  ^  a  -olrae  fire 
Just  then,  Wilcox's  brigade  passed  by  us 
moving  to  Pickett's  support.  There  was  no 
longer  anything  to  support,  and  wiTh  the 
keenest  pity  at  the  useless  waste  of  life,  I  saw 
them  advance.   The  men,  as  they  passed  us 

htewerT,dered:/S  lf  ^  ™<£i^th5 
he  e     TLeXPeCted  t0  d°'  °r  ^  they  ^ere 
moved  S?  \T  S00I±  h°Wever'  haIted  and 
we  had  nLf "    ThCy  ™ffeTed  Some  los^s,  and 
*t\h?      /  I  casualt.es  from   canister  sent 
at  them  at  rather  long  range. 
*u  From  the  position  of  our  guns  the  sieht  nf 
this  conflict  was  grand  and  ^ 11  ng  afd we 
watched  it  as  men  with  a  life  and  death    n 
erest  in  the  result.    If  it  were  favorable   0  is" 
the  war  was  nearly  over  ■  if  aeai™*  „c        ' 
each    had  the  risks  of  many  bit  fe    "fl  Z 

era  heS  0f  I'T  ,lty'-  LlSteninS  to  the  "^f 
crashes  of  musketry,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that 

Sch  mrue,Wd,e  UP  °f  Si^le  reP°*s>  -" 22 
each  musket-shot  represented  near  y  a  min 
ute  of  a  man's  life  m  that  storm  of  lead  and 
-on.  It  seemed  as  if  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  engaged,  and  that  human  hfetas 
being  poured  out  like  water.  As  soon  JHr 
appeared  that  the  assault  had  faded  we  ceased 

Rlers  maltha5'61"  \S  ^  dlS0^"-ed  strag- 
glers made  their  way  back  past  us.  The  Comfe 

moment  have  foreseen  A„         *  mUSt  at  this 
»«««  have  ^tTZXTcoMZ-^  he 

failure  of  hi,  cause"  H^  ""'  ??'  aVe">  the 

there  4y  im™J^t"  ^J™!  h,S  comi"B 
his  staff-officer.;  ™7i ,. '  the  absei>«  of  all 

only  havfha, Sl?"""^  It  could 

ihave.neeiooughV^t.lrS'KrS; 
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thinking  the  enemy  might  follow  in  nursui 
of  Pickett,  to  personally  rally  stra Rglers  aS 
our  guns  and  make  a  desperate  defense  Z 
had  the  instincts  of  a  soldier  Jitl  u:  e 
strongly  as  any  man.  LookL  a t  Sir  ™H  >* 
dense  columns"  swarming  °h^h  tL  fire  S 
our  guns  toward  Marvel  Hill  at  Fr.d  i 
burg,  he  had  said  •  «  It  is  vvell  wf  Fredencks- 
or  we  would  grow  too  fonTofl"  Tn^^ 
could  have  looked  on  a  pt?U/>  ?°  S°ldler 
not  burnedto  be  in  it    To  h,         '  Charge  and 

kiPBSSs 

guards,  who  was  visiting  our  armv     w«    £ 

a7btiepaiaVfiT^~ 

s^TeSt  raeh'S  """"^  *eMJ 
.srraggjers  to  rally  as  soon  as  they  got  back  to 

coyer  and  saying  that  the  failure  was  h£ fault 

use  only  gentle  measures.   The  ofheer™   ° 

general  .Lee  had  requested  to  ride  off  to  th* 
nght,  and  try  to  discover  the  cause  0fa  great 

thneTg-Wehfrd  in  ^  enemy's  Mnes^Ve 
thought  it  might  mean  an  advance  upon  ul 
but  n  proved  to  be  only  a  ereetir.tr  LL     ' 
general  officer  riding  aJng  K  ^ 

That  was  the  end  of  the  battle.  Little  bv 
httle  we  got  some  guns  to  the  rear  to  replenish 
and  refit,  and  get  in  condition  to  fightaSn 

and  T VT' ,  S  artillery  generally  let  us  alone 

had  moved  to  Sltfe 
Of  Pickett's  three  brigadiers   Garnet*  wf 

«o™S:dadF^kSfdandK^^Sy 

vvounaed.    *ry,  who  commanded  Pettiirrew'c 
desperately  wounded.   Of  all  Picket  's  field  of 
Next  day,  July  4th,  we  took  a  pretty  fair 
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position,  except  that  it  had  no  right  flank,  and 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  we 
thought  would  be  inspired  by  the  day.  Mean- 
while the  wounded  and  trains  were  started 
back  to  the  Potomac,  and  at  night,  in  a  pour- 
ing rain  and  over  roads  that  were  almost  gulfs 
of  mud,  the  army  followed.  Providence  had 
evidently  not  yet  taken  a  "  proper  view  of  the 
situation."  We  had  not  finished  the  war,  but  had 
to  go  back  to  Virginia  and  start  afresh.  Yet  the 
morale  of  the  army  seemed  not  at  all  affected. 
The  defeat  was  attributed  entirely  to  the  posi- 
tion, and  if  any  thing  it  rather  gave  the  men  con- 
fidence in  what  position  could  do  for  them  if 
they  had  it  on  their  side.  Had  Meade  attacked 
us  at  Downsville,  where  we  were  stopped  for 
several  days  by  high  water  in  the  Potomac,  I 
believe  we  should  have  repulsed  him  easily, 
barring  exhaustion  of  ammunition. 

The  retreat  was  a  terrible  march  for  the 
artillery,  crippled  as  we  were  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  horses  in  battle,  and  the  giving  out  of 
many  more  on  the  stony  roads  for  the  lack  of 
horse-shoes.  We  were  compelled  to  trespass 
on  the  reluctant  hospitality  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  and  send  squads  in  every  direc- 
tion to  get  horses.  Wherever  found  they  were 
to  be  bought,  whether  the  owner  desired  to  sell 
or  not.  Of  course  our  only  money  was  Con- 
federate bills,  but  we  explained  to  the  farmers 
that  these  would  be  as  good  as  greenbacks  if 
only  they  would  make  their  own  government 
stop  fighting  us.  Such  transactions  we  called 
"  pressing "  for  short ;  and,  by  the  way,  we 
often  practiced  it  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
but  our  own  people  took  it  more  complacently 
than  did  the  Dutch  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Near  Hagerstown  I  had  an  experience  with 
an  old  Dunkard  which  gave  me  a  high  and 
lasting  respect  for  the  people  of  that  faith. 
My  scouts  had  had  a  horse  transaction  with 
this  old  gentleman,  and  he  came  to  see  me 
about  it.  He  made  no  complaint,  but  said  it 
was  his  only  horse,  and  as  the  scouts  had  told 
him  we  had  some  hoof-sore  horses  we  should 
have  to  leave  behind,  he  came  to  ask  if  I 
would  trade  him  one  of  those  for  his  horse,  as 
without  one  his  crop  would  be  lost. 

I  recognized  the  old  man  at  once  as  a  born 
gentleman  in  his  delicately  speaking  of  the 
transaction  as  a  trade.  Desiring  him  to  know 
that  one  gentleman,  even  in  difficulties,  can 


always  appreciate  another,  I  was  earnestly 
anxious  to  make  it  as  square  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  So  I  assented  to  his  taking  a 
foot-sore  horse,  and  offered  him  beside  pay- 
ment in  Confederate  money.  This  he  respect- 
fully but  firmly  declined.  Considering  how 
the  recent  battle  had  gone,  I  waived  argument 
but  tried  another  suggestion.  I  told  him  that 
we  were  in  Maryland  as  the  guests  of  the 
United  States;  that  after  our  departure  the 
Government  would  pay  all  bills  that  we  left 
behind,  and  that  I  would  give  him  an  order 
on  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  his  horse 
and  have  it  approved  by  General  Longstreet. 
To  my  surprise  he  declined  this  also.  I  sup- 
posed then  that  he  was  simply  ignorant  of  the 
bonanza  in  a  claim  against  the  Government, 
and  I  explained  that;  and,  telling  him  that 
money  was  no  object  to  us  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  offered  to  include  the  value  of  his 
whole  farm.  He  again  said  he  wanted  noth- 
ing but  the  foot-sore  horse.  Still  anxious  that 
the  war  should  not  grind  this  poor  old  fellow 
in  his  poverty,  I  suggested  that  he  take  two 
or  three  foot-sore  horses  which  we  would  have 
to  leave  anyhow  when  we  marched.  Then  he 
said,  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  Dunkard,  and  the  rule 
of  our  church  is  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  and  a  horse  for  a  horse,  and  I  can't 
break  the  rule." 

I  replied  that  the  Lord,  who  made  all  horses, 
knew  that  a  good  horse  was  worth  a  dozen 
old  battery  scrubs ;  and  after  some  time  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  take  two,  by  calling  one  of 
them  a  gift.  But  that  night  about  midnight, 
we  were  awakened  by  approaching  hoofs  and 
turned  out  expecting  to  receive  some  order. 
It  was  my  old  Dunkard  leading  one  of  his 
foot-sores.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said, "  you  made  it 
look  all  right  to  me  to-day  when  you  were 
talking;  but  after  I  went  to  bed  to-night  I 
got  to  thinking  it  all  over,  and  I  don't  think 
I  can  explain  it  to  the  church,  and  I  would 
rather  not  try."  With  that  he  tied  old  foot- 
sore to  a  fence,  and  rode  off  abruptly.  Even 
at  this  late  day  it  is  a  relief  to  my  conscience 
to  tender  to  his  sect  this  recognition  of  their 
integrity  and  honesty  in  lieu  of  the  extra 
horse  which  I  vainly  endeavored  to  throw  in- 
to the  trade.  Their  virtues  should  commend 
them  to  all  financial  institutions  in  search  of 
incorruptible  employees. 

E.  P.  Alexander. 
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In  Reply  to  General  Pleasonton. 

REGARDING  the  account  given  by  General  Pleas- 
onton of  the  affair  at  Hazel  Grove,  near  Chancel- 
lorsville,  in  the  September  number  of  The  Century, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  following  facts  can  be  established 


beyond  dispute,  by  the  testimony  of  numerous  and  un- 
impeachable eye-witnesses: 

1.  That  no  order  was  given  by  General  Pleasonton  to 
Major  Keenan  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  to 
charge  into  the  woods  bordering  Hazel  Grove,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until  General 
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Pleasonton  could  get  some  guns  into  position ;  and 
that  no  such  charge  was  made. 

2.  That  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  was  sent  by  General 
Pleasonton  to  report  to  General  Howard  at  or  near  Wil- 
derness Church,  and  had  left  Hazel  Grove  for  that  pur- 
pose before  the  enemy  seriously  threatened  that  position. 

3.  That  the  gallant  charge  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
was  made  by  order  of  its  commandingofficer,  Major  Pen- 
nockHuey,  on  the  Plank  road,  far  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  Hazel  Grove,  and  neither  had,  nor  was  intended 
to  have,  any  bearing  on  the  defense  of  that  position. 

4.  That  the  fact  that  any  charge  had  been  made  by  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  was  unknown  to  General  Pleason- 
ton until  Major  Hueyreported  to  him  the  next  morning. 

5.  That  when  Jackson's  advance  struck  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  four  batteries  had  been  for  some  time  waiting 
orders  in  the  extensive  clearing  known  as  Hazel  Grove. 
Of  these,  "  H,"  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  and  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  New  York  Independent  Bat- 
teries, belonged  to  Whipple's  division  of  the  Third 
Corps.  They  were  left  there  when  that  division  passed 
through  en  route  to  join  the  force  operating  under 
General  Sickles  near  the  Furnace.  Later,  Martin's 
Horse  Battery,  with  Devin's  Cavalry  Brigade,  arrived 
and  took  ground  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of 
the  field.  When  the  sound  of  battle  indicated  that  the 
enemy  were  driving  in  the  right  of  the  army,  and  were 
approaching  Hazel  Grove,  the  batteries  of  Whipple's 
division  were  brought  into  position  under  my  direc- 
tion, as  acting  Chief  of  Artillery.  Although  the  move- 
ment was  delayed  by  causes  beyond  my  control  until  its 
execution  had  become  exceedingly  difficult,  our  eighteen 
guns  were  established  in  battery,  ready  to  open,  be- 
fore the  enemy  fired  a  shot  or  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  General  Pleasonton  seems  to  be  unaware  of  that 
fact,  or  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  allude  to  it.  It 
is  therefore  fair  to  presume  that  his  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  supervision  of  Martin's  battery,  as  de- 
tailed in  his  paper.  General  Sickles  was  more  observ- 
ing. On  his  arrival,  soon  after  the  firing  ceased,  he  sent 
for  me,  and  warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  command  had  held  the  ground. 

6.  That  nothing  on  wheels  from  the  Eleventh  Corps 
passed  through  Hazel  Grove,  which  was  entirely  out 
of  their  line  of  retreat.  The  vehicles  that  stampeded 
through  my  lines  while  in  process  of  formation  were 
forges,  battery  wagons,  ambulances,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  Third  Corps,  left  in  the  cross-road  leading  to  the 
Plank  road,  when  that  corps  went  out  to  the  Furnace 
to  attack  Jackson's  column.  So  whatever  else  may  have 
formed  the  components  of  the  remarkable  tumulus 
described  by  General  Pleasonton,  it  certainly  did  not 
contain  the  debris  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  As  for  the 
tumulus  itself,  it  escaped  my  observation  when  I  crossed 
the  bog  he  refers  to  on  Sunday  morning,  with  my  bat- 
tery, or  what  there  was  left  of  it,  at  the  pressing  solici- 
tation of  Archer's  Confederate  Brigade. 

,  October  14,  1886.  James  F.  Huntington. 

"The  Reserve  at  Antietam." 

General  FrrzJOHM  Portei  v.  rites  to  say  of  Col- 
onel Thorn  a-.  M.  Anderson's  communication  in  the  Sep- 
tember Century  under  the  above  caption,  that  no  such 
note  as  "  Captain  Dryer's  report  "  was  seen  by  him, 


and  that  no  such  discussion  as  to  the  opportunity  for 
using  the  "  reserve  "  took  place  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan.  General  Porter  shows  that  nearly  all 
of  his  Fifth  Corps  (according  to  McClellan's  report, 
twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  strong),  instead  of  being 
idle  at  that  critical  hour,  had  been  sent  to  reenforce  the 
right  and  left  wings,  leaving  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  de- 
fend the  center,  a  force  "  not  then  four  thousand  strong," 
according  to  General  Porter's  report. —  Editor. 

Citizens  of  Gettysburg  in  the  Battle. 

For  twenty-three  years  we  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  people  of  Gettysburg  were  lacking  in  patriotism 
because  they  did  not  spring  to  arms  en  masse,  and  assist 
in  repelling  the  invaders.  I  am  glad  to  see  in  your 
November  issue  that  a  correspondent  cites  yonng 
Weakley,  in  addition  to  old  John  Burns,  as  another  who 
volunteered  in  the  defense  of  his  home  during  the  bat- 
tle ;  but  he  prefaces  his  article  with  the  old  assertion. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  state  that, 
upon  the  first  indication  of  an  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  P.  V.  M.,  was  organ- 
ized and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at 
Harrisburg,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  W.  W. 
Jennings  of  that  city.  Company  A  of  this  regiment, 
to  which  I. had  the  honor  of  belonging,  was  composed 
partly  of  students  from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  Gettysburg,  partly  of  students  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  the  same  place,  and  partly  of  citizens 
of  Gettysburg;  one  other  company  came  from  Han- 
over, but  a  few  miles  distant.  We  were  the  first  militia 
troops  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Confederates  into  the 
State. 

On  June  23d  we  left  Harrisburg  for  Gettysburg, 
to  be  used,  I  believe,  as  riflemen  amongst  the  hills  near 
Cash  town.  A  railroad  accident  prevented  this  plan  from 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  us  from  reaching  Gettys- 
burg, until  the  26th,  by  which  time  General  Early  had 
passed  that  point.  In  accordance  with  orders  received 
from  Major  Granville  O.  Haller,  in  command  of  the 
post,  we  were  marched  out  on  the  Chambersburg  pike 
at  ten  A.  M.,  June  26th,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles,  accompanied  by  Major  Robert  Bell,  who 
commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  also  raised,  I  understand, 
in  Gettysburg.  Having  halted,  our  colonel,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Bell,  rode  to  the  brow  of  an  elevation 
distant  several  hundred  yards,  and  there  saw  General 
Early's  troops  advancing  in  force,  but  a  few  minutes 
distant.  This  officer,  knowing  of  our  presence  but 
anticipating  a  still  larger  force,  says  in  his  official 
report:  "  I  sent  General  Gordon  with  his  brigade 
and  White's  battalion  of  cavalry  on  the  pike  through 
Cashtown  towards  Gettysburg,  and  moved  with  the 
rest  of  the  command  to  the  left  through  Hilltown  to 
Mummasburg.  .  .  .  The  object  of  this  movement  was 
for  Gordon  to  amuse  and  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
while  I  should  get  on  his  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  cap- 
ture his  whole  force."  We,  a  few  hundred  men  at  the 
most,  were  in  the  toils:  what  should  be  done?  We 
would  gladly  have  marched  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  Meade,  but  where  were  they  ?  Our 
colonel,  left  to  his  own  resources,  wisely  decided  to 
make  an  effort  to  return  to  Harrisburg,  and  immedi- 
ately struck  off  from  the  pike,  the  Confederates  captur- 
ing many  of  our  rear-guard  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
and  sending  their  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  us.    These  lat- 
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ter  overtook  us  in  the  afternoon  at  Winner's  house,  that  one  of  its  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  its  youngest 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Gettysburg  by  the  citizens  took  up  arms  for  the  same  purpose  and  aided 
Carlisle  road,  where  after  an  engagement  they  were  in  the  battle;  that  hundreds  of  the  unfortunate  men  of 
repulsed  with  some  loss.  I  have  narrated  enough  for  Reynolds's  gallant  corps  were  secreted,  sheltered,  fed, 
my  purpose,  and  will  only  add  that,  after  many  vicissi-  and  aided  in  every  way  by  the  men  and  women  of 
tuJes,  we  finally  reached  Harrisburg,  having  marched  Gettysburg  when  they  were  hurled  back  through  its 
fifty-four  out  of  sixty  consecutive  hours,  with  a  loss  of  streets,  as  I  know  from  personal  communication  with 
some  two  hundred  men.  them  — I  say,  in  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  give  these 
I  can  recall  no  instance  in  our  civil  war  where  the  people  the  credit  that  belongs  to  them  instead  of  cast- 
people  of  a  town  rose  in  a  body,  or  in  any  numbers,  ing  continued  reflections  upon  their  actions.  I  can  the 
to  aid  their  troops  in  driving  out  the  enemy.  Now,  more  justly  give  my  opinion  in  this  matter  because  I 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gettysburg,  small  town  was  the  only  member  of  our  company  who  did  not  be- 
as  it  then  was,  furnished  its  quota  of  brave  men  long  to  Gettysburg.  I  went  to  Harrisburg  to  be  mus- 
who  were  then  in  the  army  serving  their  several  tered  in  with  the  others  because  my  brother,  then  a 
terms  of  enlistment ;  and  that  from  it  and  its  im-  student  in  the  Seminary,  was  amongst  them, 
mediate  vicinity  were  raised  promptly  two,  if  not 
three,  companies  of  men  in  defense  of  their  State ;        Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1886.         //.  M.  M.  Richards. 
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HE  period  in  the  life  of 
our  distinguished  historian 
which  might  stand  for  a 
type  of  his  manifold  labors 
and  extended  activity  was 
that  of  his  mission  to  Ger- 
many. His  quiet  but  ele- 
gantly appointed  house  on 
the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin  was  the  scene  of  his 
most  successful  diplomatic  achievement.  It  was 
during  his  life  there  that  he  received  the  splen- 
did homage  of  the  literary  men  from  all  Europe 
as  one  of  the  foremost  historians  of  a  time 
abounding  in  great  historians.  It  was  there 
that  all  the  threads  which  connected  a  fruitful 
and  energetic  old  age  with  the  education  and 
experience  of  a  restless  and  fertile  youth  were 
finally  united  to  bind  the  laurels  of  a  great 
and  enduring  reputation.  And  yet  as  the  set- 
ting is  so  important  to  the  picture,  it  would 
perhaps  distort  our  view  of  him  as  an  Amer- 
ican, to  dwell  too  long  on  the  rather  dazzling 
splendor  of  surroundings  so  aristocratic  and 
foreign.  We  will  like  better  to  think  of  him 
in  his  summer-home  as  he  stands,  hat  in 
hand,  to  welcome  the  expected  visitor  under 
the  trees  in  Newport  where  the  entrance 
avenue  bends  toward  the  great  verandas  of 
his  large  but  unostentatious  house,  which  he 
built  there  over  thirty  years  ago  amid  the  then 
quiet  beauties  of  the"  Point."  As  the  splendid 
mansions  and  somewhat  showy  gardens  have 
multiplied  about  him,  the  friendly  screen  of 
his  plantations  has  steadily  inclosed  him  and 
his  favorite  roses  from  the  surroundings  until 
the  casual  visitor,  either  from  the  land-side  or 
the  wonderful  cliff- walk,  would  pass  by  igno- 
rant of  even  the  existence  of  a  spot  so  beau- 
tiful in  itself  and  so  interesting  in  its  associa- 
tions. It  is  even  more  fitting,  however,  to 
recall  the  American  statesman,  the  American 


historian,  the  laborious  and  successful  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people  in  his  stately 
home  in  Washington.  The  spacious  staircase 
to  the  right  leads  the  visitor  past  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  dining-room  upward  to  the  sec- 
ond story,  which  barely  holds  the  volumes  of 
the  great  library  that  lines  the  walls,  fills  the 
entries  and  passage-ways,  and  overflows  into 
the  window-seats  and  on  to  the  floors.  The 
busy  click  of  the  typewriter  gives  evidence  of 
the  unceasing  literary  activity  of  the  chief  in 
the  labor  of  his  stenographer,  and  as  the  door 
of  the  great  work-room,  with  its  lofty  ceilings 
and  open  fire-place,  is  thrown  back  to  receive 
you,  the  harmony  of  these  surroundings  with 
the  life  of  the  man  is  evident,  even  striking. 

The  figure  which  rises  from  behind  the  work- 
table,  littered  with  reference-books  and  man- 
uscripts, is  full  of  dignity  and  impressiveness. 
The  clear-cut  features;  the  carefully  trimmed 
hair  and  beard,  revealing  a  massive  and  shapely 
head;  the  finely  molded  form  and  active  move- 
ment, in  no  way  suggest  advanced  years:  even 
the  expression  of  the  eye  and  the  lines  of  the 
forehead  fail  to  reveal  frailness  or  extreme  old 
age.  As  has  recently  been  said  of  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Von  Ranke,  who  was  only 
five  years  his  senior,  he  seems  to  have  out- 
grown and  conquered  old  age  itself,  and  to  have 
found  a  substitute  for  physical  force  in  the  con- 
tinuous energy  of  faith  and  love,  in  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  and  indomitable  intellect. 
His  stature,  which  is  about  that  of  the  average 
man  or  somewhat  less,  lias  lost  nothing  under 
the  burden  of  yens,  and  he  carries  firm  and 
erect  the  slight  but  close-knit  chest  and  capa- 
cious head  with  which  he  has  for  so  long 
pushed  and  wrought  in  the  crises  and  struggles 
of  the  great  world  in  which  he  lives.  Nor  is 
there  a  trace  of  lassitude  in  his  manners.  The 
same  trait  which  Harriet  Martineau  noted  and 
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recorded  of  him  and  his  household  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  account  of  her  travels  in  the  United 
States  is  still  characteristic  —  that  of  joyous- 
ness.  Change  and  bereavement,  toil  and  anx- 
iety, have  in  no  way  diminished  or  altered  the 
capacity  for  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  life 
and  in  mankind.  The  interchange  of  interest 
and  relation  begins  at  once  in  his  conversation; 
the  present  is  not  overshadowed  by  the  dis- 
tant past,  and  it  is  only  some  natural  reference 
to  a  personal  experience — it  may  be  a  memory 
of  the  appearance  of  Goethe,  or  the  talk  of 
Bvron  —  which  suddenly  overwhelms  the  list- 
ener in  the  realization  that  this  is  a  Nestor. 
The  force  of  his  incessant  labor  in  the  noble 
fields  of  making  and  writing  history  is  fitly 
supplemented  by  the  grandeur  inherent  in 
eighty-six  years  of  life  — eighty-six  years,  with 
all  it  means  at  this  stage  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment !  The  nineteenth  century,  from  the  child- 
hood to  the  maturity ,  not  of  men,  but  of  nations, 
as  the  present  generation  knows  them  ;  from 
absolutism  through  revolution  to  democracy 
in  politics ;  from  the  classic  and  romantic  in 
letters  to  modern  realism ;  from  the  rude  be- 
ginnings of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  over- 
whelming conquests  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
every  direction;  from  the  stage-coach  and 
post-boy  to  the  railway  and  telegraph  —  Ban- 
croft has  surely  been  favored  in  the  splendor 
of  the  times  and  the  achievements  of  hand 
and  mind  of  which  he  has  been  a  part. 

The  great  vitality  underlying  an  activity  and 
perseverance  so  phenomenal  is  in  no  sense 
accidental.  It  is  in  part  inherited,  in  part  self- 
created.  The  Bancroft  family  has  been  for 
over  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  America.  It 
was  from  the  beginning  frugal  in  its  living  and 
high  in  its  thinking,  as  were  so  many  of  the 
families  in  the  early  New  England  commu- 
nities. Simple  lives  and  pure  thoughts  are 
the  best  architects  of  health  and  contentment. 
The  historian's  grandsire  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  then  known  as 
Reading.  His  character  was  so  famous  as  a 
man  of  God  that  if  no  clergyman  could  be 
secured,  he  frequently  officiated  in  the  services 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  when  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  hounded  to  despair  by  the  con- 
gregation of  Northampton  because  he  wished 
to  prevent  the  young  from  reading  books 
which  he  considered  obscene,  it  was  to  this 
elder  Bancroft  that  he  turned  as  his  umpire 
in  the  reference  which  settled  the  dispute  and 
severed  his  connection  with  an  ungrateful  and 
unappreciative  parish.  The  orthodoxy  of  the 
distinguished  grandson  was  drawn  from  the 
fountain-head,  for  his  famous  father,  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Bancroft  of  Worcester,  was  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  no  sympathizer  with  Calvinism 
either  in  religion  or  in  politics.   He,  too,  lived 


to  be  a  nonagenarian,  and  aside  from  the  repu- 
tation earned  by  his  long  career  as  a  pastor, 
left  a  name  renowned  for  honesty  of  purpose 
and  purity  of  living,  which  was  linked  with 
some  literary  fame.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  "Washington,"  now  unknown,  but 
which  was  once  an  authority,  and  is  marked  by 
accuracy  of  statement  and  a  most  agreeable 
literary  quality  and  style.  The  inheritance  of 
a  wholesome,  untainted,  vigorous  blood  which 
George  Bancroft  had  from  his  sires  was  not 
suffered  to  lie  idle.  It  was  a  day  of  small  things 
in  Massachusetts  where  material  indulgences 
were  concerned,  and  throughout  his  early  life 
at  home  in  Worcester,  his  boyhood  at  Exeter 
Academy,  and  his  college  days  at  Harvard,  he 
had  constant  training  in  the  lessons  of  a  whole- 
some economy,  the  education  of  self-restraint, 
and  the  triumphs  of  a  laborious  and  well-di- 
rected ambition.  The  impressions  thus  gained 
were  no  doubt  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  the  experiences  of  his  student  life  at  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  where  his  intimate  association 
with  men  like  Heeren,  Voss,  and  Blumenbach 
made  him  still  more  familiar  with  frugal  habits, 
simple  tastes,  and  high  scholarship. 

STUDIES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  preparatory  years  of  Bancroft's  career 
were  over  at  an  early  age.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1817,  and  was  only 
seventeen  on  the  3d  of  October  in  the  same 
year.  His  school  life  at  Worcester  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  mention,  so  unsatisfactory  was  the 
instruction.  His  father's  home  was  on  a  farm 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  Nelson's  school,  the  only  one  of  any 
repute,  at  the  extreme  opposite  corner,  so  that 
from  eight  to  eleven  his  daily  tasks  were  begun 
and  ended  by  a  walk  of  more  than  two  miles. 
When,  at  eleven,  he  left  home  for  Exeter,  he 
found  himself,  thanks  to  a  friend  of  his  father's 
who  read  Csesar  with  him,  on  a  level  of  attain- 
ment with  his  fellows.  The  principal  of  the 
school  was  that  famous  Dr.  Abbott,  who  will 
ever  rank  as  one  of  the  great  schoolmasters  of 
America.  Suave  and  earnest,  serious  but  never 
harsh,  solemn  but  kind,  he  never  failed  to  com- 
mand the  perfect  respect  of  every  school-boy, 
and  Bancroft  immediately  felt  his  influence.  We 
are  apt  to  smile  at  earnestness  in  a  boy  of  eleven 
in  our  days,  and  as  we  expect  little  get  little; 
but  the  real  foundation  of  Bancroft's  classical 
attainments  was  made  at  that  age,  in  his  own 
room,  and  with  only  a  mediate  impulse  from 
class-room  work.  His  other  master  was  Hil- 
dreth,  father  of  the  historian,  a  notable  teacher, 
strong  and  suggestive  but  at  times  severe  and 
harsh.  With  the  other  masters,  Fuller  and  Ware, 
he  had  little  intercourse  and  no  tasks,  although 
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he  always  found  a  welcome  and  good  whole- 
some talk  in  Fuller's  room  when  he  cared  to 
visit  him  in  the  evening. 

It  was  during  the  two  years  of  his  stay  at 
Exeter  that  he  first  met  and  heard  Webster. 
Nathan  Parker,  minister  at  Portsmouth,  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  the  Bancrofts.  He 
had  read  theology  with  the  father  and  taught 
the  son  his  letters.  Accordingly  the  school- 
boy's vacations  were  naturally  spent  at  his 
house.  The  memories  of  Parker's  sweetness 
and  goodness  are  among  the  pleasantest  of 
his  life.  About  that  time  Webster  had  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  and  was  to  deliver  the 
oration  on  Independence  Day.  He  spoke 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  small  meeting-house  to 
an  audience  which  barely  filled  the  room.  He 
read  his  oration  earnestly,  and  without  any 
gesture  whatever  except  that  once  he  placed 
his  right  hand  over  his  heart.  One  of  the 
Exeter  masters  who  sat  in  the  gallery  opposite 
Bancroft  pronounced  it  a  "  wonderful  good 
oration,  which  would  have  received  boundless 
applause  in  Boston."  It  was  soon  after  that 
Webster  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Bancroft's  college  career  was  the  determina- 
tive period  of  his  life.  In  his  Freshman  year 
Edward  Everett  was  his  tutor  in  Greek,  and 
awakened  in  him  a  profound  admiration. 
Later,  Everett  was  made  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  accepted  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  travel  and  study  in  preparation  for  the 
office.  When  in  Gottingen,  he  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Kirkland  recommending  that  a  young 
man  of  promise  be  sent  out  to  prepare  for  the 
next  professorship  that  might  fall  vacant  "  by 
learning  what  was  to  be  learned."  The  choice 
fell  upon  Bancroft,  and  soon  after  graduation 
the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  and  his  father 
gave  his  consent.  The  intellectual  direction 
of  Harvard  had  little  influence  on  the  sixteen- 
year-old  boy,  although  the  President  was  a 
warm  sympathetic  friend,  exercising  a  pater- 
nal oversight  and  care  in  all  his  work  and 
recreation.  The  text-book  in  philosophy  was 
"  Locke  on  the  Understanding,"  and  the  in- 
struction consisted  in  assigning  so  many  pages 
as  a  lesson  and  a  formal  recitation,  without 
regard  to  logical  divisions  or  anything  else 
except  the  words  of  the  text.  But  in  his  Jun- 
ior year  "  Edwards  on  the  Will "  fell  into  his 
hands.  It  seems  to  have  had  much  the  same 
fascination  for  him  that  Locke  himself  is  said 
to  have  had  for  Edwards,  but  with  a  far 
different  result.  Instead  of  rousing  Bancroft 
to  opposition  and  polemics,  Edwards'  phi- 
losophy fascinated  and  convinced  him,  and 
in  the  writing  and  talk  of  his  later  life 
he  has  often  referred  to  it  as  his  creed.  It 
was,  however,  essentially  the  philosophy  of 
Edwards  that   moved   him,  for  although  in 


deference  to  his  father's  wishes  he  studied 
theology  for  eight  months,  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  never  attracted  him,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  letters  and  philosophy  from 
the  beginning.  Enjoying  as  he  did  the  so- 
ciety and  protection  of  all  that  was  best  in 
the  greatest  intellectual  center  of  his  time  in 
America,  he  nevertheless  was  led  in  a  direc- 
tion of  thought  very  far  from  the  prevailing 
one,  and  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Boston 
was  almost  from  the  first  uncongenial. 

It  was  with  only  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
German  that  he  entered  upon  his  university 
life  in  Gottingen.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  his  principal  work  should  have  been  in 
German  literature,  from  which  he  made  a 
number  of  excellent  translations  that  were 
afterwards  published;  in  Greek  philosophy, for 
which  he  had  a  natural  aptitude  and  a  pre- 
vious training ;  and  above  all  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  which,  under  the  masterly 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  Heeren,  was 
easily  the  foremost  and  most  attractive  in 
the  University.  Whether  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, the  critical  method  in  philology 
had  not  yet  engulfed  all  others,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  German  students  at  that  day  was 
expended  upon  the  beautiesof  the  style,  diction, 
and  material  of  what  they  read.  With  his  fel- 
lows Bancroft  read,  therefore,  incessantly,  both 
Greek  and  German,  and  formed  a  taste  and 
capacity  for  wide  generalizations.  Dissen.  the 
leading  Professor  of  Philosophy,  was  an  ardent 
Platonist,  a  famous  student  and  teacher,  but 
he  never  wrote,  and  his  reputation  is  forgotten. 
He  heard  lectures  from  Eichhorn  on  the  New 
Testament,  from  Blumenbach  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  studied  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian. 
But  by  far  the  most  influential  man  of  the 
Faculty  was  Heeren,  who  was  as  well  the  lead- 
ing mind  of  all  Europe  in  historical  criticism. 
There  is  traceable  throughout  Bancroft's  life, 
both  in  his  history  and  his  political  course, 
the  most  marked  and  decided  influence  of 
Heeren,  and  of  the  splendid  work  which  set 
on  foot  what  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  revolution  in  historical  science. 

Like  many  another  ardent  beginner,  Dan- 
croft  went  to  Germany  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  German  students  worked  them- 
selves to  death.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  lessons  he  learned  was  the  truth  of  the 
exact  opposite:  the  prevalence  of  moderation 
among  the  truly  great ;  the  careful  intermixt- 
ure of  work  and  recreation ;  above  all,  t he- 
hatred  and  contempt  of  worry.  Eichhorn 
once  said  he  never  knew  of  a  case  where 
death  came  from  overwork,  but  he  did  know 
of  many  where  worry  and  fretting  had  resulted 
in  nervous  collapse.  He  told  of  a  poor  young 
man,  very  anxious  to  succeed  as  a  professor, 
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who  came  to  obtain  the  use  of  his  lecture- 
room,  which  was  directly  under  his  study.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  lecture  began,  intense, 
vehement,  oratorical,  and  continued  so  to  the 
end.  ';  I  called  him  up,"  said  Eichhorn,  "and 
explained  that  it  would  never,  never  do;  that 
he  would  worry  himself  sick,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  it  all." 

After  two  years  in  Gottingen,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  by  examination  and  the  defense 
of  a  thesis,  Bancroft  moved  to  Berlin.  In  Ger- 
many the  young  doctor  is  "  free  of  the  guild," 
and  partly  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  but  espe- 
cially because  of  the  character  of  his  work,  he 
received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  splendid 
literary  circle  of  the  Prussian  capital.  He 
was  constantly  in  the  houses  of  Savigny  and 
Schleiermacher,  being  often  bidden  to  the  lat- 
ter two  or  three  times  in  a  single  week.  He 
also  knew  William  von  Humboldt,  F.  A. 
Wolf,  and  Voss.  Wolf  once  said  in  Bancroft's 
hearing  that  he  could  read  Aristophanes  as  he 
could  his  prayer-book.  "  Impossible  and  un- 
true," said  Voss  when  he  heard  it.  "  When  I 
want  to  find  anything  in  Homer,  I  first  look 
for  it  in  my  own  translation.  No  man  can 
know  a  foreign  language  as  he  does  his  own." 
Bancroft  was  not  attracted  by  Hegel,  although 
he  heard  what  was  probably  his  most  brilliant 
course  of  lectures,  that  on  Esthetics,  in  which 
he  strove  to  find  a  basis  for  his  system  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  It  seemed  to  his  young 
hearer  that  his  principal  concern  was  to  make 
the  Christian  religion  go  on  all-fours  with  his 
philosophy,  and  his  delivery  was  so  far  from 
being  magnetic  that  it  might  almost  be  char- 
acterized as  prosy.  '  His  philosophic  system, 
moreover,  was  the  talk  of  but  the  few  in  Ber- 
lin and  never  permeated  the  people,  not  even 
the  cultivated  classes.  The  lectures  of  Schleier- 
macher, on  the  contrary,  were  brilliant  and 
attractive.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  Plato 
and  the  Socratic  method,  he  was  a  master  of 
dialectic,  and  was  so  keen  in  its  exercise  that 
he  was  rarely  known  to  give  any  direct  reply 
to  questions  designed  to  pin  him  down  to  a 
categorical  answer  with  reference  to  contro- 
verted points  in  philosophy. 

GOETHE,  SCHLEIERMACHER,  BVRON. 

It  was  during  a  Gottingen  vacation,  four 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  Bancroft 
met  Goethe  for  the  first  time  at  Jena.  It  was 
early  in  the  forenoon  ;  Bancroft  had  an  intro- 
duction from  one  of  the  professors,  and  Goethe 
received  him  in  the  garden  of  the  great  house 
where  the  poet  was  occupying  an  apartment 
assigned  him  by  the  #rand  duke.  The  inter- 
view was  altogether  informal ;  Goethe's  manner 


was  unstudied  and  natural,  gracious  and  simple, 
although  he  was  then  over  seventy  years  old. 
He  was  clad  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
time,  except  that  there  was  no  waistcoat  under 
his  frock,  and  the  shirt  he  wore  show  ed  by  the 
stains  on  the  ruffle  that  he  had  not  made  his 
toilet  for  the  day.  The  conversation  was  on 
the  topics  of  the  hour  in  literature  and  the 
politics  of  Germany.  On  parting  he  gave  Ban- 
croft a  letter  to  the  librarian  at  Weimar  with 
directions  to  ascertain  whether  his  family  could 
receive  the  young  American.  They  did  so, 
and  entertained  him  in  the  kindliest  manner. 
A  second  interview  took  place  at  Weimar 
early  in  182 1.  It  was  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  audience  than  like  the  friendly  talk  of  the 
previous  time.  Goethe  was  carefully  dressed, 
and  though  kind  was  rather  cold,  and  pre- 
served an  impressive  and  stately  manner.  He 
was  full  of  interest  in  America  and  predicted 
that  it  would  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  citing  as 
a  proof  of  this  latent  talent  the  fashion  intro- 
duced by  American  papers  of  illustrating  their 
advertisements  by  pictures.  He  also  talked 
at  some  length  about  Byron,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  "  Manfred "  was  founded  on 
"  Faust." 

On  the  whole  no  better  picture  of  Bancroft 
at  the  close  of  his  student  life  could  be  drawn 
than  that  contained  in  the  few  lines  which 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote  from  Paris  to 
introduce  him  to  Pictet  at  Geneva : 

"  Paris,  7  Septembre,  1821. 
"  Je  prends  la  liberte,  mon  respectable  ami  et  con- 
frere, de  vous  recommander  un  jeune  Am£ricain  qui  a 
fait  d'excellentes  etudes  de  philolorie  et  d'histoire 
philosophique  en  Allemagne.  M.  Bancroft  est  bien 
digne  de  vous  voir  de  pres ;  il  est  l'ami  de  mon  frere, 
et  il  appartient  a  cette  noble  race  de  jeunes  Ameri- 
cains  qui  trouvent  que  le  vrai  bonheur  de  l'homme  con- 
siste  dans  la  culture  de  l'intelligence. —  Humboldt."* 

The  charge  has  been  more  or  less  frequently 
brought  against  him  that,  after  all,  he  is  for- 
eign in  his  education  and  feelings,  Teutonic  in 
his  sympathies  as  against  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is  that  at  no  time  and  under  no 
other  circumstances  could  a  young  man  of  his 
powers  have  spent  three  years  in  Germany 
with  less  likelihood  of  absorbing  prejudice  or 
being  dazzled.  Aside  from  Heeren's  there  was 
little  vigorous  thought  at  Gottingen.  Religious 
teaching  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  religious 
feeling.  They  had  turned,  for  instance,  the 
University  church  into  a  library,  and  the  min- 
istry of  education  begrudged  a  new  church,  so 
none  was  built.  Heeren  himself  was  a  native 
of  Bremen  and  a  republican  at  heart ;  he  even 

*  Le  Globe,  Journal  G^ographique.  Organe  de  la 
Soci&e'  de  Geographic  de  Geneve  pour  ses  Mdmoires 
et  Bulletin.  Tome  vii.  7°  and  8e  Livraisons.  Page 
200.  Novembre-D£cembre,  1868.  Geneve.  Impri- 
merie  Carey  Freres,  3  Vieux-Coll^ge,  1868. 
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went  so  far  as  heartily  to  support  Jefferson's 
embargo.  Wise,  good,  and  discreet,  his  influ- 
ence was  altogether  in  the  right  direction. 
The  University  of  Berlin,  to  be  sure,  had  just 
been  started  to  give  character  and  solidity  to 
the  institutions  of  Prussia ;  but  in  calling  its 
professors  the  only  question  asked  was  whether 
the  man  was  able.  Accordingly  on  the  one 
hand  the  conservatives,  distorting  Hegel's 
theory  that  the  world,  as  it  is,  is  the  result  of 
all  the  antecedent  conditions  of  existence,  de- 
clared that  therefore  the  present  system  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  height  of  perfection. 
On  the  other,  aided  by  Schleiermacher,  the 
world  of  Berlin  was  kept  wide  awake  with  new 
ideas  of  philosophy  and  religion,  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  past  and  the  present. 
But  there  was  no  uniformity  or  harmony. 
Bancroft  found  the  famous  Sunday  evening  "at 
homes"  of  Schleiermacher  occupied  with  the 
most  varied  topics.  The  great  man  himself 
had  a  nature  marked  by  a  cool  sort  of  ration- 
alism. He  did  not  frankly  state  his  opinion. 
His  manner  in  conversation  as  in  preaching 
was  that  of  a  skillful  fencer,  adroit  in  the  use 
of  the  foil,  and  was  heightened  by  his  small, 
lithe,  and  somewhat  deformed  figure.  His 
acuteness  was  his  most  remarkable  gift,  and 
when  preaching  he  treated  dogma  historically, 
and  was  neither  fervid  nor  emotionally  pious. 
Faultless  in  life  and  conduct,  he  was  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  idea  of  bene  volence.  In  short 
he  was  a  mirror  of  the  thought  of  his  time,  at 
home  in  any  company  and  on  any  topic  of 
politics  or  affairs.  With  the  peculiar  attitude  of 
Hegel,  and  with  Schleiermacher  denying  any 
originality  to  his  philosophy,  there  was  little 
in  Berlin  to  turn  a  well-balanced  head.  There 
were  great  scholars  in  plenty,  but,  like  Bopp, 
who  spoke  English  well  and  fluently  and 
revealed  the  identity  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  they  were  content 
with  their  specialties  and  took  little  interest 
in  political  or  philosophical  tendencies.  After 
leaving  Berlin,  Bancroft  studied  history  for  a 
time  under  Von  Schlosser  at  Heidelberg,  but 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  influence. 

During  the  autumn  months  of  182 1  he 
traveled  on  foot  through  Switzerland,  and 
reached  Italy  in  the  late  vintage  time,  stop- 
ping by  the  roadside  to  watch  the  peasantry 
treading  out  the  wine-press  in  their  primitive 
fashion,  and  washing  their  empurpled  bodies 
in  the  running  brooks.  Then,  after  a  rapid 
glimpse  of  Venice  and  Florence,  came  Rome. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Italian  visit,  short 
as  it  was,  influenced  in  Bancroft  the  finer  side 
of  the  mind,  the  eesthetic  faculty  and  imagi- 
native powers,  more  deeply  than  any  other 
period.  For  three  months  he  was  intimate  in 
the  families  of  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.    In  the 


case  of  the  latter  family  the  intimacy  has 
continued  to  children  and  children's  children. 
It  was  his  habit,  as  his  records  show,  to  ex- 
tend, during  that  precious  time,  each  day 
into  two.  Rising  at  dawn,  he  breakfasted  by 
candlelight  and  hurried  forth  in  the  early 
morning  to  the  day's  task  of  seeing  —  churches, 
galleries,  ruins,  antiquities,  he  devoured  every- 
thing with  his  eyes,  stopping  only  for  a  frugal 
luncheon  of  a  few  cakes  or  a  little  fruit,  and 
dining  at  nightfall  as  his  means  would  allow. 
Then  hurrying  to  his  room  he  read  till  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning — all  art,  history, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  letters,  but  in 
particular  Dante.  Meantime  he  was  forming 
such  a  meager  collection  of  art-objects  as  he 
could  afford,  so  as  to  have  on  his  return  a 
material  illustration  of  and  a  set  of  mnemonic 
aids  to  the  work  of  the  great  masters,  who 
charmed  and  elevated  his  thoughts.  Early 
in  the  following  spring  he  went  on  to  Naples 
and  Prestum,  returning  by  the  coast  to  Leg- 
horn. While  there  the  romance  of  the  Medi- 
terranean shore  seems  to  have  affected  him 
as  it  has  so  many  fresh  and  receptive  spirits. 
Rowing  far  out  to  sea,  he  leaped  in  and  swam 
toward  shore,  but  escaped  the  sad  fate  which 
befell  Shelley  only  a  few  weeks  later,  at  Spezzia. 
The  American  squadron  was  lying  at  the 
time  in  the  harbor  of  Leghorn,  and  Bancroft 
was  invited  by  the  commodore  to  meet  Byron 
aboard  the  flagship.  There  were  present  only 
a  few  other  Americans,  among  them  the  con- 
sul at  Tunis,  with  his  wife  and  several  ladies. 
When  the  poet,  accompanied  by  his  host  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  came  up  the 
companion  way,  his  countenance  immediately 
fell  at  the  sight  of  the  ladies  among  the  new 
arrivals,  thinking  probably  that  they  were 
Englishwomen  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  spy  him  out.  But  on  learn- 
ing that  they  were  Americans  he  at  once 
recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  was  most 
approachable.  In  fact,  when  the  consul's  wife 
laughingly  said  that  her  children  would  want 
some  proof  that  she  had  seen  Lord  Byron, 
she  was  permitted  to  take  the  rose  from  his 
buttonhole.  Before  leaving,  the  nobleman's 
secretary  invited  Bancroft  in  his  master's 
name  to  visit  Monte  Nero.  So  intense  was 
the  enthusiasm  for  Byron  among  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  that  when  he  was  rowed  ashore 
one  captain  manned  his  yard-arms  and  fired 
a  salute,  but  the  commodore,  feeling  that  the 
guest  of  the  day  had  no  position  which  war- 
ranted so  official  a  greeting,  allowed  it  to  go 
no  further.  Shortly  afterward  Bancroft  wrote 
a  note  to  ask  if  he  might  call  at  Monte  Nero 
and  received  a  pleasant,  lively  reply.  Byron's 
reception  of  his  guest  was  cordial.  He  was 
simply  but  carefully  dressed,  and  during  the 
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breakfast  talked  of  Jeffrey  and  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  His 
eve  was  bright  and  his  manner  animated,  but 
without  bitterness  or  rancor.  He  seemed  in- 
tenselv  interested  in  Goethe,  and  asked  many 
questions  about  him.  The  idea  that  "  Man- 
fred "  was  based  on  "  Faust "  he  declared  to  be 
false,  explaining  that  he  had  never  even  seen 
"  Faust."  He  was  evidently  delighted  to  hear 
how  great  a  favorite  he  was  everywhere  in  Ger- 
manv.  He  spoke  also  of  Thorwaldsen's  busts, 
and  said,  with  seeming  dissatisfaction,  the  last 
one  was  too  spare.  After  breakfast  he  invited 
Bancroft  into  the  drawing-room,  from  the 
windows  of  which  he  said  Elba  was  visible, 
as  indeed  it  was,  but  very  dimly.  While  they 
were  standing  absorbed  in  trying  to  discern 
its  outlines,  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a  light 
footstep  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli,  and  without  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment Byron  turned  and  presented  Bancroft 
to  her.  She  at  once  made  some  introductory 
remark  in  Italian  and  talked  for  some  time. 
The  conversation  became  general,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  Byron  remarked,  incidentally,  that 
the  Countess  did  not  like  the  scoffing  tone  of 
"  Don  Juan,"  and  had  entreated  him  not  to 
go  on  with  it,  and  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  others  to  the  same  effect.  That  Bancroft's 
visit  was  remembered  with  pleasure  is  evident, 
both  from  the  letters  to  Murray  in  which  Byron 
alludes  to  his  young  visitor,  and  from  the 
presentation  copy  of  "  Don  Juan,"  with  the 
author's  autograph,  still  in  Bancroft's  library. 

RETURN    TO    AMERICA. 

From  Leghorn  Bancroft  traveled  to  Genoa, 
and  thence  on  horseback,  with  a  pack-mule 
to  carry  the  luggage,  along  the  Riviera  to 
Marseilles.  The  track  was  often  so  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea  that  the  water  dashed 
over  his  horse's  legs.  After  a  short  time  in 
Lyons  and  the  south  of  France  he  sailed  for 
home.  The  fairest  winds  gave  a  prosperous 
voyage,  Gibraltar  was  passed  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots  against  the  current,  the  trade- 
winds  blew  in  the  loveliest  weather,  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe  sank  out  of  view,  and  the  appren- 
tice days  were  over.  Surely  there  could  have 
been  no  better  preparation  for  the  work  of 
life  than  to  have  lived  with  the  best  men  of 
the  age,  to  have  seen,  known,  and  conversed 
with  them  on  the  most  vital  topics,  and  yet 
to  have  retained,  as  the  sequel  showed,  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  the  strong  home 
feeling  which  enables  one,  when  the  halcyon 
days  are  past,  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life 
with  cheerfulness  and  energy,  to  seek  perma- 
nent happiness  in  work  and  not  in  mere 
change  of  scene. 


On  his  return  to  America  Bancroft  yielded 
once  again  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  But  his  face  was  set  toward 
pursuits  which,  though  akin  to  the  great  pro- 
fession, are  yet  aside  from  it.  He  felt  the  few 
sermons  which  he  preached  to  be  rather  exer- 
cises in  the  careful  writing  of  English  than  a 
heartfelt  message  of  truth.  In  this  crisis  the 
devoted  friendship  of  President  Kirkland  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  he  accepted  almost  im- 
mediately the  position  of  a  teacher  of  Greek 
in  Harvard  College,  performing  its  duties  for 
a  year.  In  1823  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  J.  G.  Cogswell,  who  was  afterward 
librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  founded 
the  famous  Round  Hill  school  of  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace 
accurately  the  underlying  motives  of  this  ven- 
ture. It  was  thought  by  many  an  attempt 
to  found  a  German  gymnasium  in  America. 
But  that  could  not  have  been  the  case,  be- 
cause Bancroft  has  always  considered  the 
gymnasium  imperfect.  There  is  too  much 
mere  teaching,  and  the  system  does  not  call 
forth  that  daily  mental  activity  so  essential 
to  educated  thinking.  One  thing  it  certainly 
was  —  the  first  organized  endeavor  to  elevate 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  to  the 
position  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mind  and  character.  A  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  the  life  and  work  at  Round  Hill  is 
given  in  Miss  Hale's  Life  of  Thomas  Apple- 
ton,  who  was  a  pupil  there.  It  is  probable  that 
with  the  general  plan  of  lifting  up  college 
work,  there  was  also  in  view  pecuniary  reward. 
Thus  far  Bancroft  had  looked  for  his  neces- 
sary expenses  to  an  uncle  and  a  brother. 
With  generous  haste  he  sought  the  shortest 
road  to  independence,  and  hoped  the  school 
might  be  profitable.  But  a  trial  lasting  for  ten 
years  convinced  him  it  could  not  be  made  so. 
Though  Cogswell  was  an  able  man,  the  part- 
ners were  not  congenial,  and  there  was  fric- 
tion in  the  business  management.  Then,  too, 
the  colleges  required  from  students  applying 
for  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  the  fees  of 
the  lower  years.  This  demand  was  intended  to 
be,  and  was,  a  discouragement  from  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  that  or  any  other  school 
to  carry  boys  further  than  the  necessary  work 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  The 
time,  however,  was  not  wholly  lost,  for  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  his  pen  was  busy  with 
contributions  to  the  "  North  American,"  to 
Walsh's  "American  Quarterly,"  and  with  a 
translation  of  Heeren's  most  important  work. 
The  latter  was  formally  reviewed  by  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review,  "pronounced  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett to  display  "  a  mastery  of  two  languages,"  and 
showed  the  marks  of  a  fine  historic  style.  It 
was  immediately  reprinted  in  Oxford  without 
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fidelity,  resigned  after  two  or  three  years,  much 
against  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  the  col- 
lector. Another,  who  took  a  large  part  in  the 
philosophical  and  religious  controversies  of 
the  time,  Orestes  Brownson,  received  a  valu- 
able post,  which  gave  him  a  residence  as  well 
as  an  income. 

Many  of  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts 
looked  on  the  policy  of  annexing  Texas  as 
fatal  to  their  existence  as  a  party.  Bancroft's 
opinion  to  the  contrary  had  been  most  unpop- 
ular, but  in  the  State  Convention  at  Worcester 
he  explained  with  cogent  and  convincing  ar- 
guments the  merits  and  expediency  of  the 
measure.  He  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the 
"area  of  freedom"  (Boston  "Times,"  March 
2, 1845),  contending,  as  he  had  done  from  the 
first,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  step 
conducive  directly  to  a  diminution  of  the  po- 
litical influence  of  slavery.  Had  Texas  re- 
mained an  independent  State  it  could  have 
imported  slaves  directly  from  Africa.  By  an- 
nexation Texas  subjected  itself  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  the  foreign  slave 
trade  and  stopped  completely  all  increase  of 
slavery  from  abroad,  of  which  the  continu- 
ance had  so  sadly  affected  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  This  view  was  shared  by  Robert  J. 
Walker.  Will  any  one  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
in  their  great  civil  war  if  Texas  had  been  an 
independent  power,  exercising  all  the  rights 
of  a  neutral  nation  ?  Moreover,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mexico  to  maintain  a  hold  on  Alta  California, 
and  the  annexation  of  California  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Polk  was  the  death-blow  to 
slavery.  Texas  had  been  recognized  as  an 
independent  power  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
France  before  the  United  States  consented  to 
its  annexation. 

On  Polk's  election  Bancroft  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  New  England  Democrats  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  man  who  takes  much  part  in  a 
conflict  of  opinions  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  among 
those  who  add  passionate  perverseness  to  pas- 
sionate convictions.  Several  such  persons  in 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  prevent  his  con- 
firmation in  the  Senate  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  for  that  purpose  wrote  to  Mr. 
Archer,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  re- 
ferring to  several  published  articles  in  which 
Bancroft  had  expressed  himself  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  communicated  to 
him  what  they  had  done.  What  happened  in 
the  Senate  is  well  known,  because  the  vote 
for  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  soon  after 
removed.  When  the  Senate  came  to  consider 
the  nomination,  Senator  Archer  asked  for  a 
postponement  of  the  vote,  but  not  as  an  oppo- 
nent.    Bancroft's   friends   immediately   con- 


any  recognition  of  the  translator,  or  even  the 
mention  of  his  name  on  the  title-page.  Dur- 
ing his  life  in  Northampton,  moreover,  Ban- 
croft became  an  active  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  attending  its  conventions, 
writing  its  platforms,  and  guiding  its  councils 
in  his  native  State.  His  first  wife  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  D  wight  family,  who  were 
Whigs,  and  at  her  request  he  never  accepted 
office,  although  once  elected,  in  1830,  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature  without  his  knowledge,  and 
once,  in  1831,  requested  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  followed  closely 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Round  Hill 
school.  There  were  four  children  by  his  first 
marriage,  two  sons  still  living,  and  two 
daughters  who  died  in  infancy.  The  affec- 
tionate consideration  for  her  wishes  which 
had  kept  him  from  active  political  life  during 
the  years  in  Northampton  continued  after  her 
death  until  1837.  During  those  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work,  publishing  the 
first  volume  of  his  history  in  1834  and  the 
second  in  1837.  But  m  x^37  ne  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  Van  Buren, 
and  accepted  the  office.  Thenceforward  for 
many  years  his  connection  with  active  politics 
has  been  more  or  less  constant,  his  career  as 
a  statesman  culminating  in  the  years  of  his 
residence  as  Minister  at  Berlin. 

POLITICAL     LIFE. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  collect- 
or, the  law  exacted  from  importers  in  payment 
of  duties  not  cash,  but  bonds  payable  on  time. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country  was  then  levied  in  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  the  amount  of  bonds  received  from  the 
importing  merchants  during  Bancroft's  period 
of  office  reached  to  very  many  millions.  All  his 
predecessors,  without  exception,  had  left  be- 
hin  d  them  uncollected  bonds  representing  large 
sums,  which  have  not  been  collected  to  this 
day.  Of  all  those  taken  in  the  period  of  his 
service,  not  one  that  became  due  was  left  un- 
settled, or  in  arrears,  when  he  retired  from  the 
office.  Never  in  a  single  instance  did  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
seek  to  control  his  use  of  the  appointing  power. 
Among  others  to  whom  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  giving  public  employment  was  Haw- 
thorne, who  received  an  appointment  to  the 
most  lucrative  office  in  the  gift  of  the  collect- 
or. Hawthorne's  biographer  speaks  of  him 
as  having  remained  in  the  office  to  the  end 
of  Van  Buren's  administration  and  having 
been  removed  with  the  rest.  This  is  not  true. 
Hawthorne,  who,  while  in  office,  fulfilled  his 
duty  with  the  most  punctilious  exactness  and 
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sented  to  pass  it  over  for  the  day,  giving  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  the  opportunity  which 
he  wanted,  to  make  inquiry.  Senator  Allen  of 
Ohio  came  to  Bancroft  and  inquired  of  him 
what  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  received  a  list  of  all  the  articles,  with  a 
note  of  where  they  could  be  found.  Bancroft 
said  that  w  hat  he  had  written  he  had  written 
from  sincere  convictions,  that  they  were  his 
opinions  when  he  wrote  them  and  were  his 
opinions  still ;  that  if  a  question  was  to  be  raised 
in  the  Senate  on  his  opinions  on  slavery,  he 
must  stand  upon  them  as  uttered  by  himself 
without  concession,  explanation,  or  compro- 
mise. Allen  hunted  up  the  papers  and  found, 
as  he  afterward  said,  that  some  points  on  the 
subject  had  been  stated  with  great  strength  and 
in  words  which  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
used;  but  that  there  was  nothing  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  written  that  he  did  not  himself  accept; 
and  made  a  vehement  speech  on  the  subject  in 
the  Senate.  But  there  was  really  no  hesitation ; 
Archer  made  no  objection,  and  with  very  little 
debate  Bancroft  was  confirmed  unanimously. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  had  raised  the 
inquiry,  some  days  afterward  called  and  led  the 
conversation  to  the  topic  of  "  the  institution." 
Bancroft  listened  with  reserve,  upon  which 
the  Senator  himself  broke  out  into  the  severest 
denunciation  of  slavery  which  could  be  uttered, 
condemning  it  with  an  intense  sincerity  of 
conviction  that  only  personal  observation  could 
have  forced  upon  him,  and  explained  the  in- 
finite evil  that  slavery  had  done  and  was  doing 
to  Virginia.  Whenever  Bancro/t  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate,  he  has  never  had  a  single  vote 
against  him ;  in  every  instance  where  he  has 
been  passed  upon  in  the  Senate,  his  nomina- 
tion has  been  confirmed  unanimously. 

Polk  said  to  one  of  his  Cabinet  after  the  in- 
auguration that  the  four  principal  measures  of 
his  administration  were  to  be :  the  settlement 
of  the  North-western  boundary,  the  acquisition 
of  California,  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tutional treasury,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
Bancroft  had  his  full  share  in  these  measures 
so  far  as  they  were  accomplished  while  he  was 
in  Arnerua.  As  regarded  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment attended  to  it,  and  merits  honor  for  his 
:  il  discharge  of  the  duty;  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  warmly  approved  the 
measure,  and  was  able  to  promote  the  good 
work.  I  he  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  expressed  more  confi- 
d«aw  roft  than  in  others,  came  to  con- 

sult with  him  on  the  points  on  which  his  own 
decision  would  turn,  and  asked  whether  the 
tariff  as  so  greatly  reduced  would  in  his  judg- 
ment produce  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.   In  reply  the  opin- 


ion was  given  that  it  would  certainly  suffice  and 
probably  produce  a  surplus.  He  went  away 
satisfied,  and  supported  the  bill  with  his  au- 
thority as  chief  on  the  Finance  Committee ; 
and  it  was  triumphantly  carried,  and  proved 
financially  a  perfect  success. 

The  establishment  of  the  Naval  School  was 
in  this  wise:  Bancroft,  having  passed  much 
of  his  life  in  schools  and  universities,  entered 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  a  wish 
to  establish  for  the  navy  a  school  like  that 
in  operation  for  the  army  at  West  Point.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  Congress  could  not  be 
induced  in  advance  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  school,  for  much 
opposition  would  arise  from  the  fear  of  au- 
thorizing a  costly  establishment ;  and  even 
if  Congress  had  been  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, a  controversy  would  have  sprung  up  as 
to  the  place  for  establishing  it,  involving  sec- 
tional as  well  as  local  controversies.  There  was 
no  chance  of  success  but  to  present  to  Con- 
gress for  its  approbation  a  school  already  es- 
tablished and  in  full  operation  ;  and  this  he 
undertook  to  do  in  strict  conformity  to  law 
and  without  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
appropriations  already  made  and  at  his  dis- 
position. In  this  design  he  was  aided  by  the 
President  and  by  his  colleagues. 

The  first,  question  was,  Where  should  it 
be  established  ?  If  it  had  been  at  the  North, 
the  location  would  have  called  forth  an  almost 
unanimous  opposition  from  the  South,  as  the 
Military  Academy  was  on  the  Hudson.  Luck- 
ily at  that  time  the  army  was  ready  to  aban- 
don its  post  at  Annapolis.  Bancroft  requested 
Secretary  Marcy,  then  in  the  Department  of 
War,  to  transfer  the  post  and  its  public  build- 
ings to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Marcy 
assented,  and  the  President  approved.  Ban- 
croft had  then  to  see  how  he  could  get  to- 
gether the  school,  with  its  superintendent, 
pupils,  and  professors,  without  violating  or 
seeming  to  violate  a  law.  The  law  recognized 
the  presence  of  teachers  on  board  ships  at  sea ; 
and  it  was  common  when  ships  were  sent  to 
sea  to  order  an  instructor  to  the  ships.  Some- 
times an  outsider  got  one  of  his  friends,  who 
wanted  a  sea  voyage  for  health,  put  on  board 
a  ship,  nominally  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  chaplain, 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  officers  on  shore ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  on  their  discharge 
from  a  sea  voyage,  they  went  where  they 
pleased,  at  their  own  free  will,  and  were  scat- 
tered about  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Union, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  to  which  young  men 
under  twenty,  without  supervision  and  without 
employment,  were  exposed.  So  then  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  instruction  of  the  midshipmen 
had  been  provided  for  by  law ;    where  the  in- 
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struction  was  to  be  taken  was  not  fixed  by 
law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  there- 
fore order  the  young  officers  to  go  to  Annap- 
olis and  be  taught,  and  those  employed  as 
professors,  to  go  there  and  teach,  and  any 
high  officer  of  the  navy  to  go  there  as  super- 
intendent. A  good  many  unsuitable  teachers 
were  retired  from  the  service,  and  very  able 
men  carefully  selected  to  take  their  places. 
Then  the  young  midshipmen,  as  they  returned 
from  a  voyage,  and  the  newly  appointed  mid- 
shipmen, were  ordered  there,  and  an  examina- 
tion was  made  requisite  for  admission,  and  for 
advancement. 

When  Congress  met  there  was  a  naval 
school  in  full  operation  at  Annapolis,  where 
the  midshipmen  were  on  duty,  and  therefore 
under  the  discipline  of  naval  law.  All  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  had  been  paid  for  out  of 
the  various  appropriations  without  the  viola- 
tion of  a  law.  The  question  came  necessarily 
before  Congress,  for  the  building  handed  over 
by  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment needed  considerable  repair  in  order 
to  serve  the  new  purposes  thoroughly  well. 
The  confidence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  James  J.  McKay, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.*  Bancroft 
followed  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  establish- 
ing this  school  with  the  utmost  closeness. 
No  one  questioned  that  he  had  carefully  kept 
within  the  law  ;  the  House  committees  and 
the  House  approved  ;  resistance  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  threatened ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  in  the  Senate  the  day  when  the 
decisive  vote  was  taken,  and  was  gladdened 
as  he  saw  men  of  all  political  parties  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  uniting  to  form  a 
majority  for  the  School.  The  measure  was 
carried  by  a  very  good  vote,  and  once  carried, 
the  Naval  School  was  safe. 

Among  the  other  great  questions  which 
had  troubled  the  country  from  the  establish- 
ment of  its  independence  was  the  settlement 
of  the  North-western  boundary.  After  the 
peace  the  English  refused  to  surrender  the 
Northern  ports,  and  by  the  Jay  treaty  con- 
sented only  to  a  joint  occupation  of  the  un- 
settled Western  country.  This  had  continued 
from  the  days  of  Washington,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  British  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  The  first  act  of  Polk  was  to  re- 
nounce the  joint  occupation  of  the  country 
over  which  the  agreement  had  extended.  The 
next  immediate  consequence  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  North-western  boundary,  which 

*  "  Not  only  has  he  "  [G.  B.  ]  "  obtained  great  celeb- 
rity as  an  essayist  and  historian,  but  the  policy  which 
he  advocated  while  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment gave  him  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
statesman.    While  his  views  were  sufficiently  enlarged 
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had  so  long  troubled  the  country  and  which 
had  been  left  by  preceding  administrations 
as  unfinished  business.  The  English  at  first 
attempted  to  inspire  terror ;  but  Polk  was  a 
man  who,  without  making  any  pretensions  to 
courage,  possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman,  joined  with 
prudence  and  circumspection  ;  and  Buchanan, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  able  soon  to  bring 
the  negotiations  to  a  close  on  the  boundary 
question,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  and  rati- 
fied in  England  before  the  retirement  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  at 
the  head. 

Polk  saw  very  clearly  that  the  real  power 
of  Mexico  did  not  extend  over  California, 
and  that  it  could  only  be  safely  and  securely 
settled  by  the  United  States.  To  leave  the 
matter  loose  was  to  open  California  to  the 
inroads  of  private  adventurers,  or  to  expose  it 
to  the  claims  of  some  European  power.  He 
was  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  seek  its  adminis- 
tration by  treaty  with  Mexico  ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came certain  that  Mexico  would  engage  in  war 
to  avenge  herself  against  America  for  admit- 
ting Texas  as  one  of  her  States,  although  Texas 
before  it  was  so  admitted  had  been  recognized 
as  an  independent  State  by  the  two  leading 
powers  of  commercial  Europe,  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  by  France.  Bancroft  watched  the 
course  of  events,  and  took  the  measures  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  American  ascen- 
dency in  California.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  sent  out  orders  so  early  as  the  24th  of 
June,  being  fully  convinced  that  Mexico  in- 
tended to  go  to  war,  and  that  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  securing  California.  The  na- 
ture of  the  orders  that  were  given  will  be  seen 
best  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters 
to  the  American  naval  commander  in  the 
Pacific,  as  under  those  orders  possession  was 
taken  of  California : 

"  If  you  ascertain  with  certainty  that  Mexico  has  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States,  you  will  at  once 
possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  block- 
ade or  occupy  such  other  ports  as  your  force  may  per- 
mit. 

"  Yet  even  if  you  should  find  yourself  called  upon  by 
the  certainty  of  an  express  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States  to  occupy  San  Francisco  and  other 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  be  careful  to  preserve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants; 
and,  where  you  can  do  so,  you  will  encourage  them  to 
adopt  a  course  of  neutrality."  Bancroft  to  Sloat,  June 
24,  1845. 

"  You  will  consider  the  most  important  object  to  be, 
to  take  and  to  hold  possession  of  San  Francisco ;  and 
this  you  will  do  without  fail."  Same  to  same,  May 
15,  1846. 

and  liberal,  they  received  the  approbation  of  one  of  the 
most  ultra  economists  and  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  [James  J.  McKay  of  North  Caro- 
lina.] "  History  of  the  Polk  Administration,"  by  Lu- 
cien  B.  Chase,  p.  25. 
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"  The  Department  has  received  your  letter  No.  51, 
of  June  6,  from  which  it  appears  that  while  you  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  '  actual  war  '  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  you  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  did  not  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
Tune  24,'  1S45,  framed  to  be  executed  even  in  the  event 
"of  the  mere  declaration  of  war,  much  more  in  the  event 
of  actual  hostilities.  Those  instructions  you  were 
ordered  to  carrv  out  '  at  once.' 

"  In  mv  letter  of  August  5,  1S45,  the  receipt  of 
which  voii  acknowledged  on  the  28th  of  January,  1S46, 
referring  to  them,  I  said,  '  /*  the  event  of  -war,  you 
will  obey  the  instructions  recently  addressed  to  you  via 
Panama.  ' 

"In  mv  letter  of  October  17,  1845,  of  which  you  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  on  the  1 7th  March,  1846,  refer- 
ring to  these  instructions  once  more,  I  said  further, 
« Inthe  event  of  actual  hostilities  between  the  Mexican 
government  and  our  own,  you  will  so  dispose  of  your 
whole  force  as  to  carry  out  most  effectually  the  objects 
specified  in  the  instructions  forwarded  to  you  from  the 
Department  in  view  of  such  a  contingency.'  And 
surely  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  language. 

"  A'nd  in  my  letter  of  23d  February  last,  sent  through 
Mexico,  I  remarked,  'This  letter  is  sent  to  you  over- 
land, inclosed,  as  you  suggest,  to  Messrs.  Mott,  Tal- 
bot &  Co.,  Mazatlan,  and  you  will  readily  understand 
the  reserve  with  which  it  is  written.' 

"The  Department  on  August  5,  1845,  had  also  told 
you  that  '  vour  force  should  not  be  weakened  while 
hostilities  are  threatened  by  Mexico.'  Your  course 
was  particularly  approved  in  detaining  the  frigate 
Constitution.  The  Department  will  hope  that  a  more 
urgent  necessity  than  as  yet  appears  existed  for  the 
otherwise  premature  return  of  that  vessel. 

"  The  Department  does  not  charge  you  with  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  It  willingly  believes  in  the  purity  of 
your  intentions.  But  your  anxiety  not  to  do  wrong 
has  led  you  into  a  most  unfortunate  and  unwarranted 
inactivity."   Same  to  same,  Aug.  13,  1846. 

In  Curtis's  "  Life  of  Buchanan  "  will  be 
found  two  letters  which  are  of  interest  in  the 
same  connection,  as  showing  Bancroft's  share 
in  the  important  events  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  California.  The  first  is  from 
Washington,  written  while  he  was  still  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy ;  the  second  was  written  from 
London  after  his  appointment  as  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

When  the  collision  about  slavery  led  to 
civil  war,  no  one  was  more  quick  than  Ban- 
croft to  see  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and 
that  the  only  solution  would  be  the  abolition 
of  slavery  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Twice  he 
delivered  orations  on  that  theme  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  once  upon  an  express  vote  by 
the  city  government,  when  he  examined  and 
controverted  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  the  plea  for  slavery  rested. 
That  speech  was  perhaps  more  carefully  pre- 
pared than  anything  he  had  yet  printed.  After 
the  peace  he  pursued  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment with  all  whom  he  could  reach ;  and  the 
nature  of  his  views  will  best  appear  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  then  a  mem- 
1/er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  lately  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople: 


"New  York,  January  28,  1S65. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Cox  :  You  and  I  stood  together 
with  Douglas  against  the  outrageous  attempt  to  force 
slavery  upon  Texas.  I  read  your  speech  the  other 
day,  and  think  your  argument  perfectly  sound,  that 
the  removal  of  slavery  may  be  effected  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Our  friend's  question, 
whether  a  power  exist  to  establish  slavery  everywhere, 
is,  first,  as  foolish  as  to  ask  if  the  amendment  could  be 
made  denying  in  a  bill  of  rights  every  one  of  the  com- 
mandments, and,  stxondly,  the  power  to  establish  slav- 
ery everywhere  was  not  contemplated  by  men  who 
formed  a  union  '  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty.' 

"  I  write  to-day  in  full  recollection  of  the  noble  bat- 
tle which  we  fought  together  against  the  attack  on  the 
liberties  of  Texas.  Let  me  now  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  and  advise  with  you,  to  record  your  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  removing  the 
cause  of  this  rebellion. 

"It  is  the  part  of  justice.  It  is  the  part  of  peace; 
nothing  else  will  quiet  the  South.  When  the  matter  is 
fixed,  they  will  see  what  they  must  renounce,  and  will 
acquiesce.  The  measure  is  the  only  one  which  can 
restore  prosperity  to  the  South ;  punish  slavery  and 
then  we  can  cherish  the  former  slave-holder.  The  use 
of  slave  labor,  as  you  know,  locked  the  gates  of  the 
South  against  the  free  laborer;  remove  slavery,  and  the 
tide  of  free  labor  will  rush  towards  the  South  with 
surprising  swiftness.  In  ten  years  Virginia  will  be 
more  peopled  and  richer  than  she  ever  was  before. 
Texas  will  be  our  Italy. 

"  We  Democrats  are  right  in  the  coming  financial 
questions,  and  the  country  knows  it.  You  cannot  pre- 
sent the  issue  of  the  finances  till  the  slavery  question 
is  settled,  and  that  question  can  be  settled  but  in  one 
way.  Do  away  with  slavery,  and  the  Democrats  will  be 
borne  into  power  on  the  wings  of  their  sound  princi- 
ples of  finance. 

"  You  may  jar  on  a  few ;  you  will  come  into  public 
life  again  if  you  do  but  sustain  this  amendment.  The 
progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  is  truly  wonderful; 
the  removal  of  slavery  is  now  looked  upon  here  as  the 
wisest  counsel  of  conservatism. 

"  Do  not,  my  friend,  let  your  name  be  registered  as 
one  who  defeats  this  measure.  It  will  stand  out  to  all 
time  ;  and  your  children,  and  your  friends,  and  ycur 
political  supporters,  and  you  yourself  would  regret  it, 
almost  as  soon  as  your  vote  should  be  recorded. 

"You  know  I  have  no  fanaticism.  I  view  this  mat- 
ter calmly,  bringing  out  and  applying  the  rules  which 
history  furnishes  and  which  are  as  fixed  and  immuta- 
ble as  the  laws  of  the  material  universe.  The  path  of 
wisdom,  of  patriotism,  of  peace,  of  future  success,  leads 
now  through  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

"  Listen  to  what  I  say,  and  if  you  take  the  advice  of 
one  who  may  plead  his  age  in  excuse  of  his  importu- 
nity, you  will  soon  own  me  to  be  the  best  friend  and 
counselor  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Geo.  Banxroft." 

Throughout  the  civil  war  Bancroft  was  an  ar- 
dent patriot,  and  delivered  before  Congress  in 
February,  1866,  a  eulogy  on  the  life  and  career 
of  Lincoln  as  sympathetic  and  stately  as  that 
which  he  had  pronounced  from  the  porch  of 
the  Capitol  many  years  before  on  the  character 
and  servicesof  Jackson.  The  reconstruction 
measures  of  Andrew  Johnson  met  with  his 
hearty  support,  and  in  1867  he  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Berlin  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
immigrant    German   Americans  to  renounce 
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their  old  allegiance  and  accept  an  exclusive 
American  citizenship.  It  was  against  the  usage 
of  Germany  and  against  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department  of  Prussia  and  all  the  other  North 
German  States.  If  the  German  American  re- 
visited his  old  home,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized 
and  forced  to  do  all  the  military  service  which, 
by  the  laws  of  Germany,  could  have  been  re- 
quired of  him,  had  he  not  emigrated.  Ban- 
croft was  to  obtain  relief  in  the  case.  The 
argument  that  weighed  much  with  Bismarck 
for  granting  the  wish  of  the  United  States  was, 
that  the  Germans  in  America  might  not  be 
interrupted  in  their  domestic  intercourse  with 
their  parents,  with  their  brethren,  with  the 
members  of  their  families  who  remained  at 
home ;  but  the  question  assumed  a  special  im- 
portance, as  it  was  the  first  time  that  by  a 
formal  act  the  principle  of  the  renunciation 
of  citizenship  at  the  will  of  the  individual  was 
recognized.  But  the  desire  to  be  on  amiable 
terms  with  the  United  States  and  to  promote 
the  continuance  of  affectionate  intercourse 
between  those  Germans  who  had  elected  the 
United  States  for  their  home  and  the  friends 
whom  they  had  left  behind  them  prevailed 
with  Bismarck. 

The  British  Minister  kept  watch  over  the  ne- 
gotiation, with  the  determination  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  the  treaty.  The  first  result  of 
Bancroft's  success  was  to  relieve  German- 
Americans  from  military  service  in  Germany. 
The  next  good  result  was  immediate ;  namely, 
the  renunciation  by  England  of  her  claim  to 
indefeasible  allegiance,  and  to  the  right  to  im- 
press into  the  British  service  a  former  British 
subject  who  had  become  an  American  citizen. 
The  North-western  boundary  having  been  set- 
tled by  treaty,  Bancroft,  while  United  States 
Minister  in  Great  Britain,  had  perceived  an 
incipient  effort  of  a  great  English  interest 
to  encroach  on  the  territory  which  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  treaty  to  be  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Just  before  the  British  ad- 
ministration had  entered  on  the  design  to 
disturb  the  recent  treaty,  he  took  occasion  in 
a  dispatch  to  that  government  to  make,  inci- 
dentally, an  official  statement  of  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  section,  without  even  a  hint 
that  there  could  be  any  controversy  about  it. 
In  that  way  the  passage  in  the  dispatch  did 
not  provoke  an  answer ;  but  chere  was  left  in 
the  English  archives  an  official  description  of 
what  the  boundary  was  under  the  hand  of  one 
who  was  in  the  American  Cabinet  at  the  time 
the  treaty  was  made.  By  and  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  interested  persons  in  England,  who 


possessed  a  great  party  influence,  began  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  degrees  supported  the  attempt  to 
raise  a  question  respecting  the  true  line  of 
the  boundary  of  the  North-west,  and  finally 
formulated  a  perverse  claim  of  their  own,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  what  they  wanted  as  a  com- 
promise. 

The  American  administration  had  of  course 
changed,  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
having  had  no  part  in  the  negotiation,  agreed 
to  refer  the  question  to  an  arbiter.  They 
made  the  mistake  of  consenting  that  the  arbiter, 
if  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  bound- 
ary line,  might  himself  establish  a  boundary 
of  compromise.  The  person  to  whom  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  was  to  be  referred  was 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Switzerland. 
The  American  Secretary  of  State  chanced  to 
die  while  the  method  of  arrangement  was  still 
inchoate.  Bancroft  at  once  wrote  to  the  new 
Secretary,  urging  him  not  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  a  compromise,  because  that  would 
seem  to  admit  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  Amer- 
ican title,  and  to  sanction  and  even  invite  a 
decision  of  the  arbiter  in  favor  of  a  compro- 
mise, and  would  open  the  way  for  England, 
under  an  appearance  of  concession,  to  obtain 
all  that  she  needed.  Being  at  the  time  United 
States  Minister  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  he  ad- 
vised the  Government  to  insist  on  the  Amer- 
ican claim  in  full,  not  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
for  a  compromise,  but  to  let  each  party  formu- 
late its  claim,  and  call  on  the  arbiter  to  decide 
which  was  right,  and  urged  it  to  select  for 
that  arbiter  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Now  the 
new  Department  of  State  had  never  accepted 
the  plan  of  settling  the  dispute  by  a  compro- 
mise. They  were  willing  for  a  reference,  if  each 
State  would  insist,  each  for  itself,  on  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  treaty.  The  Department  of 
State  at  once  consented  that  the  referee  should 
be  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  left  the  whole 
matter  of  carrying  out  the  American  argument 
to  Bancroft.  The  conduct  of  the  question,  the 
first  presentation  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  reply 
to  the  British,  were  every  word  by  him,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States.* 

HISTORICAL    WORK. 

But  Bancroft's  work  as  an  historian  is  even 
more  important  and  interesting  than  his  emi- 
nent public  services.  Indeed,  to  many  his 
career  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  will 
seem  almost  providential  in  the  opportunities 


*  This  imperfect  sketch  of  Bancroft's  public  life  is  him  and  the  writer,  held  at  intervals  since  1873,  and  in 

necessarily  short,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  accurate.    It  part  on  memoranda  kindly  furnished  by  Bancroft  him- 

is  based,  as  indeed  the  entire  article  thus  far  has  been,  self.     In  the  most  important  matters,  the  latter  have 

in  part  and  chiefly  on  records  of  conversations  between  often  been  used  verbatim  in  this  article. 
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it  has  given  him  for  examining  and  collecting 
the  materials  upon  which  his  most  philo- 
sophic, thorough,  and  painstaking  history  of 
American  origins  has  been  based.  He  was, 
indeed,  first  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  writ- 
ing of  American  history  because  there  was 
no  other  field  where  he  could  so  advanta- 
geouslv  apply  the  principles  so  important  in 
the  use  of  original  authorities.  The  germina- 
tion of  our  national  life  was  scarcely  complete 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  and  he  lived  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  growth  and  development. 
It  is  essentially  characteristic  of  Bancroft  that 
he  was  led  to  the  writing  of  history  by  motives 
of  a  kind  which  are  not  those  of  the  great  school 
of  merely  artistic  historians.  Once  determined 
to  be  a  man  of  letters,  after  struggles  of 
mind  which  led  to  the  most  thorough  self- 
examination,  he  set  his  face  toward  a  single 
aim.  Though  much  entreated,  he  wrote  next 
to  nothing  for  the  journals  and  periodical 
press  after  his  resolution  was  taken.  No 
doubt  his  father's  "  Life  of  Washington  "  had 
some  influence  in  the  choice  of  history  from 
among  the  various  departments  of  literature, 
and  it  will  interest  believers  in  heredity  to 
know  that  a  son  of  his  first  American  ancestor 
mentioned  in  his  will  and  made  a  special  pro- 
vision for  "  his  history-books."  But  the  com- 
manding motive  was  a  regard  for  history  as  a 
discipline  of  philosophy.  The  only  test  of 
philosophic  truth  is  to  examine  the  collective 
will  of  mankind,  purged  from  the  conflicting 
doubts,  passions,  and  emotions  of  individuals. 
There  is  the  same  conservation  of  force  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world ;  you  must, 
therefore,  seek  a  power  universal  from  all  eter- 
nity. One  great  test  of  Christianity  is,  that  it 
has  the  principle  which,  in  spite  of  any  inter- 
mixture of  human  civilization,  is  the  source 
of  all  good.  This  eternal  reason,  shorn  of  the 
imperfections  inherent  in  man,  is  the  infinite, 
perfect,  enduring  logos.  The  Christian  incar- 
nation makes  practical  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  spark  of  the  divine  in  us  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  infinitely 
perfect,  and  by  what  is  divine  in  man  we  are 
younger  brethren  of  the  Elder  Brother,  who  is 
all  divine.  Bancroft's  devotion  to  Kant  as  well 
as  Edwards  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  meet- 
ing the  skeptics  on  their  own  ground,  Kant, 
still  proves  the  existence  of  a  priori  truth  and 
of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.  His  stand- 
point, therefore,  as  an  historian,  is  that  of  the 
newer  scientific  school,  which  views  history  as  a 
unit,  its  forces  as  constant,  and  their  manifesta- 
tions as  parts  of  an  organized  whole.  Every  in- 
dividual must  have  his  place  in  the  picture,  but 
the  background  is  the  history  of  the  race. 

The    next    important  factor   in  Bancroft's 
choice  of  a  profession  was  beyond  a  doubt 


the  influence  of  Heeren.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  acknowledged  frankly  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  trace  it. 
Heeren's  great  rules  were  two  :  first,  distin- 
guish between  original  authorities  {Quelleri) 
and  historical  aids  {Hillfsmittel);  second,  rep- 
resent every  man  from  his  own  stand-point, 
and  then  criticise  him  as  much  as  you  choose 
from  yours.  Original  authorities  are  those 
who  were  on  the  spot  and  did  or  saw  what 
constitutes  the  facts  given  or  else  heard  from 
another  who  was  on  the  spot.  Historical  aids 
may  be  illustrated,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  As  Bancroft 
himself  has  said,  the  tests  of  a  historian  are  those 
of  time  and  place — the  when,  the  where — and 
of  the  actor — the  by  whom.  Heeren's  meth- 
od also  was  a  development  and  ordering  of 
events  with  a  view  to  the  mastery  of  the 
whole.  He  used  geography  not  so  much  with 
reference  to  political  divisions  as  to  physical 
contours  and  their  incidental  effects  in  pro- 
ducing governmental  divisions.  He  was  al- 
ways calm,  deliberate,  moderate,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  when  he  could  be  very  em- 
phatic. Once,  in  speaking  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae,  he  said  that  some  strategists 
thought  they  should  have  retreated,  and  then 
grimly  and  vigorously  remarked,  "  No  doubt 
there  would  have  been  a  retreat  had  the 
critics  been  in  their  places." 

Bancroft's  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
history  of  America  was  definitely  formed  be- 
fore he  left  Round  Hill.  The  first  volume  was 
begun  in  Northampton,  and  for  the  sake 
of  access  to  books  he  removed  to  Springfield 
and  spent  the  following  winter  in  Boston, 
where  he  worked  in  the  State  Library,  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  at  Cambridge.  The  same 
plan  and  thoroughness  characterize  his  earli- 
est work  as  much  almost  as  that  of  his  ripest 
years.  He  seems  to  have  gone  at  everything 
exhaustively  ;  certainly,  his  readers  will  testify 
that  he  spared  no  pains.  He  read  with  care 
in  order  to  form  his  style,  as  extensively,  in  all 
likelihood,  as  even  Prescott.  The  works  of 
Burke  were  always  near  at  hand.  Milton  has, 
however,  always  been  his  solace  and  delight. 
He  is  said  to  know  by  heart  "L' Allegro,"  "II 
Penseroso,"  "Comus,"  and  "Lycidas,"  and 
long  passages  from  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  He 
also  read  Bacon  constantly.  In  conversation 
I  have  heard  him  wonder  how  Milton  could 
have  leaned  to  Arianism  when  he  had  a  mind 
too  great  to  write  prose,  or  how  Bacon  could 
have  ever  shown  such  weakness  for  the  world 
as  to  be  at  times  the  miserable  temporizer  that 
he  was:  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever 
lived.  Harriet  Martineau  had  a  solid  founda- 
tion  for  the  remarkable  characterization  of 
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Bancroft's  work  even  in  its  inception.  She 
says  :  *  "  The  Americans  have  also  a  historian 
of  promise.  Mr.  Bancroft's  '  History  of  the 
United  States '  is  little  more  than  begun,  but 
the  beginning  is  characterized  by  an  impartial 
and  benevolent  spirit,  and  by  the  indications 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  fidelity  to 
democratic  principles  :  the  two  primary  requi- 
sites in  a  historian  of  the  republic.  The  carry- 
ing on  the  work  to  a  completion  will  be  a  task 
of  great  toil  and  anxiety,  but  it  will  be  a  most 
important  benefit  to  society  at  large,  if  it  ful- 
fills its  promise." 

The  work  was  successful  from  the  beginning 
because  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  so  sincere  and 
philosophical.  It  met  with  a  reception  which 
was  most  gratifying  at  home,  and  in  Europe 
its  popularity  was  remarkable.  The  firstthree 
volumes  were  translated  into  Danish,  Italian, 
and  German  by  translators  who  obtained  the 
author's  permission.  It  was  done  into  French 
without  his  knowledge,  and  sent  into  the  South 
American  colonies  to  further  the  awakening 
spirit  of  Liberty.  There  was  a  Scotch  edition 
in  two  volumes  and  an  English  one  on  which 
the  author  received  copyright  royalty  until 
the  courts  decided  that  as  an  American  he 
was  not  entitled  to  it.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  when  Bancroft  went  to  England  as  Min- 
ister he  was  warmly  received  by  both  men  of 
letters  and  the  historic  families.  It  was  while 
visiting  at  the  great  houses  that  much  of  his 
material  was  collected.  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
particular  gave  him  free  access  in  his  own 
house  to  the  whole  of  Lord  Shelburne's  pa- 
pers. He  was  intimate  with  Peel  and  Palmer- 
ston  and  knew  both  Disraeli  and  Gladstone, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  great  gladiator  of  the 
House.  Bancroft  had  in  the  mean  time  mar- 
ried again.  His  second  wife,  who  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age  and  died  only  a  few  months 
since,  was  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  and 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston  and  a  woman  of 
remarkable  education  and  charming  manners. 
In  every  way  a  suitable  and  helpful  com- 
panion to  her  distinguished  husband,  their  life 
in  England  was  a  social  triumph  throughout. 
When  they  left,  Macaulay  gave  a  breakfast 
to  Mrs.  Bancroft  at  the  Albany,  the  only- 
instance  of  such  an  attention  on  his  part  to 
any  lady. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Milman,  Hallam,  Macau- 
lay,  and  Lord  Mahon  to  breakfast  together 
once  a  week.  Bancroft  was  nearly  always  with 
them.  The  intercourse  of  those  meetings  was 
intimate  and  delightful,  in  spite  of  the  widely 
different  characters  of  the  friends  and  their 
still  more  varying  ability.  Lord  Mahon's 
History  has  already  fallen  into  the  oblivion 
which  it  merits.  Hallam's  work,  though  often 
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rousing  opposition  as  to  its  conclusions,  is 
as  sincere  and  thorough  as  his  character  was 
lovely.  Dean  Milman  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  masters  of  history.  Macaulay's  re- 
searches were  made  in  the  fairest  spirit,  and 
his  memory  was  of  course  phenomenal,  but 
his  strong  prejudices  being  a  part  of  himself, 
his  History  is  but  a  great  epic  of  the  rise, 
growth,  and  triumph  of  the  Whigs.  Its  daz- 
zling qualities  will  certainly  insure  its  immor- 
tality as  a  splendid  literary  creation  and  pro- 
long the  renown  of  its  author.  He  was  a 
magnificent  painter,  but  no  believer  in  a  phi- 
losophy of  history  or  in  philosophical  history. 
In  Bancroft's  work  there  lie  the  qualities  of 
permanency,  and  so  long  has  it  been  before 
the  world  and  stood  the  test  of  critical  exami- 
nation that  we  might  almost  say  the  judgment 
of  posterity  had  already  been  pronounced. 

During  his  term  of  office  in  London,  Ban- 
croft was  accustomed  to  spend  two  months 
of  every  winter  in  Paris,  where  he  made  many 
friends.  It  was  then  he  first  met  Thiers,  of 
whom  he  once  asked  how  many  republicans 
there  were  in  Paris.  "  Just  as  many  as  there 
are  of  your  compatriots,"  was  the  reply.  When 
they  met  again  in  1867,  the  first  words  Thiers 
uttered  were,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Bancroft,  you  will  find 
many  more  republicans  in  France  now  than 
when  you  last  were  here."  It  was  during 
these  first  visits  to  Paris  that  Bancroft's  col- 
lections from  archives  first  began  to  take 
form.  From  1830  he  had  collected  original 
domestic  papers  and  letters  from  all  possible 
sources.  But  the  famous  collection  of  state 
papers  from  the  French  archives,  since  pub- 
lished by  his  early  friend  the  Comte  de  Cir- 
court,  whose  countess  had  what  is  considered 
the  last  of  the  famous  French  salons,  was 
begun  and  completed  through  the  influence 
of  friends  made  at  that  time.  When  offer 
of  payment  for  the  work  was  made,  the  an- 
swer was,  "  Oh,  no,  we  have  a  lot  of  young 
men  here  whom  we  have  in  training ;  it  will 
be  good  practice  for  them."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  Foreign  Office  and  our  own 
State  Department  have  a  fixed  charge  for  all 
such  work.  Of  original  and  copied  documents 
there  are  in  Bancroft's  library  five  hundred  and 
more  bound  volumes.  Besides  the  copies  from 
the  American,  English,  and  French  archives, 
there  are  others  from  those  of  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  Russia.  This  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  the  twelve  thousand  printed  vol- 
umes which  form  his  proper  working  library. 

While  therefore  Bancroft's  mission  to  Eng- 
land was  marked  by  no  diplomatic  work  of 
commanding  importance,  it  was  nevertheless 
most  influential  in  his  literary  career  by  reason 
both  of  the  opportunities  he  had  for  contact 
with  great  minds  and  for  forming  his  collec- 
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tion  from  public  and  private  archives  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  most  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  was  written  in  London,  and  in 
1849  ne  was  made  Doctor  of  Common  Laws 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
continued  to  live  for  many  years.  Surrounded 
hv  the  materials  he  had  gathered  with  such 
care  and  from  the  very  fountain-head,  he  put 
forth  volume  after  volume  of  his  exhaustive 
work.  In  i860  appeared  the  eighth  volume, 
which  brought  the  history  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  ninth  in  1866.  The 
literary  circle  of  New  York  was  most  kind  in 
its  welcome  of  the  historian,  but  the  most 
cherished  of  all  his  friends  during  that  period 
with  whom  he  constantly  associated  in  close 
and  intimate  intercourse  was  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henry  B.  Smith.  A  man  of  untiring  in- 
dustry and  great  ability,  his  mind  was  stored 
with  treasures  from  the  thought  of  the  world, 
and  in  particular  he  was  versed  as  few  Ameri- 
cans have  been  in  the  intricacies  of  German 
thought.  In  his  clear  comprehension  of  the 
force  of  ideas  and  the  devout  spirit  with  which 
he  approached  the  study  of  all  human  inter- 
ests, Bancroft  found  a  congenial  sphere  of 
thought,  and  their  relations  were  a  mutual  sol- 
ace and  refreshment  amid  the  arduous  labors 
of  both.  Their  religious  views,  moreover, 
were  very  similar,  slight  and  unimportant  dif- 
ferences only  serving  to  heighten  the  interest 
with  which  they  discussed  and  often  molded 
the  thought  of  our  day  on  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions in  their  peculiar  spheres. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  literary  life  of  Berlin  during  the 
period  which  includes  the  years  from  1868  to 
1874  without  constant  reference  to  the  part 
which  the  United  States  Minister  had  in  that 
life.  The  connection  between  the  literary  and 
political  circles  of  Berlin  is  very  close.  The 
Government  has  a  just  pride  in  its  most  fa- 
mous university,  and  finds  a  return  for  its  lav- 
ish expenditure  in  the  services  which  the  dis- 
tinguished professors  ungrudgingly  render  in 
every  direction,  but  especially  in  those  of 
public  and  private  law  and  as  legislators  in 
the  Prussian  and  Imperial  Parliaments  and  in 
the  city  councils  of  Berlin.  In  fact,  this  con- 
nection is  traditional.  Macaulay  sneers  at  the 
father  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  regards  his 
•'beer-congresses"  as  orgies.  Bancroft  says 
they  were  no  such  thing.  The  king  was  a  Cal- 
vinist ;  he  wished  to  keep  down  taxation,  and 
lived,  therefore,  with  the  frugality  of  a  private 
man.  But  he  invited  to  meet  him  and  chose 
as  his  friends  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  in 
letters  and  science.  They  met  around  a  long 
table,  each  with  his  pipe  and  his  can  of  beer, 
and  there  the  king  listened  to  the  most  splen- 


did theories  which  the  thought  of  the  day 
could  offer.  It  was  to  this  Calvinism  that 
Prussia's  great  advance  was  due.  Where  Cal- 
vinism is,  there  is  liberty.  Calvinism  depends 
on  no  dynasty ;  Lutheranism  depends  on 
princes.  The  system  of  civil  service  instituted 
by  Frederic  William  I. was  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  endures  in  great  part  to  this  day.  While, 
therefore,  the  court  and  diplomatic  circles  are 
among  the  most  ceremonious  of  Europe,  there 
is  an  inner  circle  where  letters  and  statesman- 
ship combine  as  probably  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  And  of  that  circle  Bancroft  for 
many  reasons  became  a  member.  He  was 
found  at  the  private  entertainments  of  the 
palace  when  no  other  foreign  diplomat  was 
invited.  He  often  took  his  horseback  rides 
with  Bismarck  and  visited  him  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  own  home  at  Varzin,  where  no 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  except  Ban- 
croft was  ever  received.  Having  pointed  out 
Moltke's  greatness  as  a  captain  in  a  former 
introduction  to  his  ninth  volume,  the  great 
general  gave  in  return  his  hearty  and  sincere 
friendship.  And  of  the  closer  literary  and 
scientific  circle  Bancroft's  house  and  table 
were  a  constant  meeting-place.  Helmholtz, 
Mommsen,  Droysen,  Dorner,  and  all  the  rest 
were  constantly  there.  It  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  this  intimacy  with  the  foremost  men 
in  the  formative  period  of  German  unity  that 
he  lost  the  friendship  of  many  who  had  before 
received  him  with  regard  in  France.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  at  Got- 
tingen.  Among  other  congratulations  was  a 
telegram  from  Bismarck  in  the  field.  To  this 
he  replied  in  the  following  letter : 

"Berlin,  September  30th,  1870, 
"My  dear  Count:  I  was  equally  surprised  and  de- 
lighted that  while  you  are  tasked  with  the  work  of 
renovating  Europe,  you  yet  found  time  to  send  me 
lately  a  friendly  congratulation  on  my  being  spared  so 
long.  It  is  indeed  a  great  happiness  to  survive  till 
these  times,  when  three  or  four  men,  who  loved  noth- 
ing so  much  as  peace,  and  after  long  and  hard  service 
were  only  seeking  to  close  their  career  in  tranquillity, 
win  during  a  war  of  defense  more  military  glory  than 
the  wildest  imagination  conceived  of,  and  in  three 
months  bid  fair  to  bring  the  German  hope  of  a  thousand 
years  to  its  fulfillment. 

"  So  I  gratefully  accept  the  good-will  conceded  to  my 
old  age ;  for  old  age,  which  is  always  nearest  to  Eter- 
nity, is  this  year  mightiest  on  earth,  this  German  war 
beingconductedtoits  ends  by  the  aged.  You,  to  be  sure, 
are  young ;  but  Roon  must  be  classed  among  the  vener- 
ables ;  Moltke  is  within  twenty-three  days  as  old  as  I 
am;  and  your  king  in  years  and  youthfulness  excels 
us  all.  May  I  not  be  proud  of  my  contemporaries? 
Retain  for  me  your  regard  in  the  little  time  that  re- 
mains to  me.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Count,  most  sin- 
cerely yours,  "  George  Bancroft." 

Bismarck  gave  the  letter  to  the  German 
press.    It  was  translated  back  into   English 
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and  printed  in  the  London  "Times,"  read  by 
the  French,  and  contained  to  their  irritated 
minds  a  meaning  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  thoughts. 

No  man  ever  celebrated  a  greater  triumph 
than  Bancroft  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  in 
Berlin.  Souvenirs  and  mementos  poured  in 
from  the  emperor,  empress,  and  the  court,  while 
his  friends  vied  in  doing  him  honor.  The 
Royal  Academy  gathered  for  an  unwonted 
purpose  —  to  give  him  a  farewell  dinner,  where 
words  of  affection  and  appreciation  were 
spoken  by  the  aristocracy  of  German  letters 
to  the  great  representative  of  America.  Fi- 
nally the  universities  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Heidelberg  united  in  a  farewell  greeting,  the 
words  of  which  contain  sentiments  which 
might  satisfy  the  most  soaring  ambition. 

"  Your  name  is  the  intellectual  possession  of  every 
one  among  us.  You  have  contributed  to  the  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  problems  set  for  a  free  peo- 
ple in  that,  as  one  of  the  foremost  historians,  you  have 
portrayed  those  immortal  deeds  which  led  to  the  rise 
of  a  great  free  State  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  will 
find  in  every  age  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  free- 
minded  men.  We  feel  a  just  pride  that  you  may  be 
numbered  among  those  who  most  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate German  science.  .  .  .  We  can  recall  with  satis- 
faction your  name  to  prove  that  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  you  combined  the  spirit  of  true 
scientific  procedure  with  the  insight  of  a  statesman." 

There  follow  a  few  more  paragraphs  in  the 
same  style,  and  the  document  is  signed  by 
over  ninety  professors. 

The  years  since  1874  have  been  spent  in 
Washington  and  Newport.  They  have  been 
probably  the  most  laborious  of  his  life.  The 
same  habits  of  work,  which  in  the  midst  of 
and  throughout  his  public  life  enabled  him 
still  to  find  time  for  writing,  continue  even 
now.  Rising  about  five,  he  seats  himself  at 
his  desk  and  prepares  the  work  of  the  day. 
About  seven  a  light  breakfast  is  set  at  his 
side  and  eaten  without  interrupting  the  course 
of  work.  At  eight  his  secretary  arrives,  to  find 
an  ample  day's  task  arranged  before  him. 
Dictation,  revision,  verification  of  authorities 
continue  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  luncheon, 
if  any,  having  been  brought  in  like  the  break- 
fast. Then  follow  the  two  hours  of  outdoor 
exercise,  walking,  driving,  or  more  likely  rid- 
ing, with  which  no  hindrance  of  weather  or 
anything  except  sickness  is  permitted  to  inter- 
fere. The  rest  of  the  day,  till  ten,  is  given  to 
social  intercourse.  Bancroft's  method  of  com- 
position is  the  most  laborious  and  painstak- 
ing conceivable.  He  hoped,  of  course,  to  have 
come  much  further,  and  believes  our  history 
can  be  written  down  to  1865.    But  he  has 


sacrificed  all  to  thoroughness.  From  every 
available  source  the  facts  are  selected,  verified, 
and  copied  into  day-books,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  year  with  several  capacious 
pages  for  every  day.  Then  the  historical  aids 
are  gathered  on  every  hand.  Having  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  both,  he  dic- 
tates a  text,  which  is  immediately  revised  and 
corrected  by  his  own  hand,  copied  by  a  clerk, 
and  laid  away.  Oftentimes  seven  revisions 
and  corrections  of  important  passages  have 
been  made  before  the  copy  reached  the 
printer.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  tireless- 
ness  recently  given  in  a  leading  newspaper : 

"  The  whole  subject  of  Indian  customs,  manners, 
etc.,  has  been  developed  through  the  labors  of  anti- 
quarians, within,  say,  the  past  twenty  years.  Little 
was  known  at  the  time  Mr.  Bancroft  wrote  the  earlier 
volumes  of  his  history,  and  the  account  given  there  of 
the  aborigines  was  necessarily  written  with  limited 
knowledge.  When  he  began  the  present  revision — in 
which  he  is  pruning  off  remorselessly  many  of  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  he  adorned  and  per- 
haps over-adorned  the  pages  in  his  younger  days  —  he 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  most  learned  Indian 
ethnologist  in  the  country.  The  book  was  critically 
examined  on  this  topic,  and  every  deficiency  sternly 
brought  to  view.  Then  Mr.  Bancroft  set  to  work  to 
master  the  subject  for  himself,  and  when  he  had  read 
every  book  and  periodical  article  he  could  find  in  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  every  book  he  could  buy, 
he  felt  that  he  could  venture  to  write  upon  it." 

During  this  last  period  the  "  History  of  the 
Constitution,"  in  two  volumes,  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  an  exhaustive  revision  of  his  entire 
work  in  the  light  of  our  latest  knowledge  has 
been  given  to  the  public ;  and  at  present  he  is 
as  busy  with  his  gigantic  task  as  ever,  record- 
ing the  work  of  the  early  administrations  and 
his  estimate  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  great 
statesmen  who  guided  us  in  the  dark,  groping 
period  of  our  national  life.  Ranke  used  to 
say  that  he  worked  on  his  Universal  History 
from  pure  laziness,  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do ;  and  though  it  was  a  fine  paradox, 
it  was  true.  But  Bancroft  has  plenty  to  do 
outside  of  his  routine.  He  has  time  to  preside 
over  the  American  Historical  Society  and  re- 
tain a  lively  interest  in  his  friends.  His  con- 
stant watch  on  all  new  movements  in  politics 
and  science  is  proved  by  the  pamphlet  on  the 
legal-tender  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  appeared  but  a  short  while  since,  and 
by  the  articles  he  sends  from  time  to  time  to 
the  magazines.  He  is  still  alert  and  ready;  his 
library  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  newest 
books;  and  while  performing  literary  feats  that 
scarcely  find  a  parallel,  he  can  still  retain  seat 
in  the  saddle,  which  augurs  well  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  and  the  prolongation  of  work. 


William  M.  Sloane. 
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TWO    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


JOHN    C.    BRECKINRIDGE    AND    HANNIBAL    HAMLIN. 


» 


OHN    C.    BRECKINRIDGE 

was  the  first  of  ten  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  country  whose 
occupancy  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  their  personal  characteristics,  as  well  as 
some  judgment  of  their  ability  and  merit  as 
statesmen.  He  was  elected  Vice-President, 
with  Mr.  Buchanan  as  President,  in  1856,  the 
year  in  which  I  entered  the  public  service 
•jt  Washington.  He  had  been  four  years  a 
number  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
j^tucky,  having  been  elected  to  that  body 
jn  j^i.  He  was,  in  person,  an  elegant,  high- 
bred Kentucky  gentleman,  over  six  feet  in 
heio-'i1*'  straight  and  lofty  in  his  carriage,  youth- 
ful ^nd  dashing  —  more  like  a  Highland  chief- 
tain ,-uan  a  grave  legislator.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly affa°le>  pleasant,  and  polished  in  his  in- 
terco,irce  with  his  fellows,  except  under  the 
ex^ltement  of  heated  debate.  He  would  then 
bound  over  au  barriers,  as  a  knight  rushing 
upon  ms  f°e>  regardless  of  personal  peril,  and 
intent  omv  on  t'ie  bl°°d  of  his  victim.  This 
impetuosu-y  °f  temper  m  debate  frequently  in- 
volved Nm  m  personalities  which  required  set- 
tlement outside  of  the  House. 

in  ear  uie  en(^  °^  his  service  in  the  House 
this  uncc>ntrouable  ^re  resulted  in  a  serious 
quarrel  '•/11'K  Francis  B.  Cutting  of  New  York, 
and  a.  cnrillenge  passed  between  them.  Breckin- 
ridge c-?nt  a  week  or  ten  days  in  unknown  re- 
tirement at  Silver  Spring,  the  house  of  Francis 
P.  Blr^r'  senior,  five  miles  out  of  Washington, 
in  preparation  for  the  encounter,  which,  how- 
ever, never  came  off.  The  friendship  which 
Mr.  Blair  showed  to  the  young  Kentuckian  at 
this  time  was  remembered,  years  afterward, 
when  Jubal  Early  and  Breckinridge  halted 
their  rebel  army  for  the  night  at  Silver  Spring,  on 
their  way  to  attack  Washington.  They  burned 
to  the  ground  the  house  of  Montgomery  Blair, 
Postmaster-General  under  Lincoln,  but  they 
spared  that  of  his  father,  although  they  drank 
up  all  the  wines  and  ate  all  the  good  things 
trey  found  in  it,  celebrating  in  advance  the 
sure  victory  of  the  morrow,  which  their  tarry 
for  thtJ^ght  turned  into  defeat. 

Mr.  B:eckmridge  had  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  (hiracteristics  of  his  blood.  He  was 
born  of  ore  ot  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 


families  of  Kentucky,  and  he  and  his  admirers 
were  wont  to  boast  that  in  him  had  been  bred 
the  blood  of  those  families  to  a  higher  perfec- 
tion than  in  any  other  of  her  sons  then  in  pub- 
lic life.  He  was  a  genuine  Kentucky  thorough- 
bred, and  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  the 
points  of  his  lineage.  He  was  distinguished 
more  for  personal  impressiveness  of  speech  and 
manner,  of  figure  and  address,  than  for  in- 
tellectual power,  and  would  be  classed,  not 
with  the  constructors  of  institutions,  but  rather 
with  those  who  fashion  and  polish  what  others 
design  and  rough-hew. 

.He  was,  however,  notwithstanding  these 
pretensions,  a  general  favorite.  Everybody 
likes  a  full-blooded  Kentuckian.  After  four 
years'  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain ;  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  at  thirty-five,  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Pre- 
sidency at  thirty-nine,  and  was  elected  sen- 
ator at  forty.  In  the  Confederacy,  after  he  was 
expelled  from  the  United  States  Senate  for  dis- 
loyalty, he  was  a  major-general  the  same  year, 
and  secretary  of  war  about  four  years  later. 

He  was  an  honorable  and  (if  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  words)  an  honest  man,  and 
was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
official  duty,  never  betraying  a  trust  and  never 
doing  a  mean  thing  to  advance  a  cause,  how- 
ever infatuated  and  blinded  in  its  espousal. 
When  the  time  came,  as  it  did  at  last,  that 
his  convictions  would  no  longer  permit  him 
to  stand  with  the  Union,  he  did  not  sneak 
away  like  a  thief,  as  did  Floyd  and  Thomp- 
son when  they  could  no  longer  serve  the 
rebellion  in  the  official  robes  and  with  the 
official  opportunities  of  the  Union.  Nor  did 
he  follow  Twiggs  in  the  footsteps  of  Arnold, 
in  a  traitorous  surrender  of  the  post  he  had 
been  intrusted  to  defend ;  but  openly,  before 
the  world,  he  announced  his  convictions,  and 
left  the  office  and  the  cause  he  could  no  longer 
serve  for  the  field,  taking  up  the  sword,  as  a  sol- 
dier might,  for  what  he  deemed  the  right. 

While  he  was  yet  Vice-President,  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  him  which  came  to  no  other  man 
during  the  war,  to  turn  order  into  chaos  and 
to  wreck  the  Union  by  the  forms  of  an  official 
edict.  Nevertheless,  though  all  his  sympathy 
and  nearly  all  his  blood  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
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discharged,  with  Roman  fidelity,  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  nation 
was  saved.  This  act,  in  my  judgment,  goes  far 
to  condone  the  errors  of  his  after  life. 

The  occasion  to  which  I  refer  was  when 
the  time  had  arrived  for  determining  officially 
whether  Lincoln  was  elected  —  over  whose 
election  the  South  had  already  gone  to  war. 
There  had  been  a  wide-spread  conviction  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter  that  there  existed  a  con- 
spiracy to  prevent,  by  fraud  or  violence,  a  dec- 
laration of  the  result  by  the  Vice-President  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  as  provided 
by  law.  The  very  uncertainty  as  to  what  means 
would  be  resorted  to  —  whether  the  certifi- 
cates would  fail  to  appear  upon  that  day; 
whether  they  would  be  wrested  by  violence 
from  the  hands  which  bore  them  across  the 
rotunda  from  the  Senate-chamber  to  the  hall 
of  the  House,  or  would  be  manipulated  or 
suppressed  by  the  only  official  who  could  open 
them,  that  official  being  himself  a  candidate, 
and  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion ;  or  whether,  at  the  last  moment,  he  would 
refuse  to  declare  the  result  —  all  this  contrib- 
uted to  fill  ever}'  patriotic  heart  with  anxiety 
and  fearful  forebodings.  But  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
whatever  part  he  may  have  resolved  ultimately 
to  take  if  the  war  should  continue,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  those  who  tempted  him  to  betray 
this  sacred  official  trust.  A  breathless  silence, 
painfully  intense,  pervaded  the  crowded  cham- 
ber as  he  arose  to  make  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  election.  It  was  a  supreme  moment. 
The  galleries  were  packed  with  hostile  con- 
spirators, but,  interspersed  among  them,  un- 
known to  them  and  to  the  Vice-President,  were 
a  hundred  armed  policemen,  selected  from 
those  most  trusty  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  Vice-President  was  pale  and  a  little 
nervous,  but  firm  on  his  feet  and  unfaltering 
in  his  utterance.  With  a  voice  which  dispelled 
the  oppressive  stillness,  he  said,  "  I  therefore 
declare  Abraham  Lincoln  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four 
years  from  the  fourth  day  of  March  next."  And 
thus  the  dead-point  of  peril  was  passed  in 
safety. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  Union  a  few  months  longer  as  a  sena- 
tor during  the  extra  session  in  July  called  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  rebels  fired  on  Sumter. 
During  that  brief  session  he  strove  to  satisfy 
the  public  judgment  that  the  Soutli  had  just 
ground  for  its  course,  and  that,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  or  help 
for  the  Union.  He  satisfied  only  himself,  and 
sadly  failed  to  convince  others.  One  of  the  de- 
bates in  which  he  took  part  in  that  session  was 
so  dramatic  in  some  of  its  features  that  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  me  is  still  vivid.  It  oc- 


curred a  few  days  before  the  disaster  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  in  which  the  lamented  Baker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  orators  who  ever  sat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  killed.  Breckinridge  had  taken  the  po- 
sition in  debate  that  the  Constitution  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  exigency  which  confronted 
us,  and  was  pressing  for  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. "  What  will  you  do  with  us  if  you  do  con- 
quer us  ?  We  can  still  vote.  What  hinders  the 
vanquished  from  marching  from  the  battle-field 
in  solid  column  to  the  ballot-box,  and  beating 
you  there,  if  we  shall  number  there  more  than 
you  do  ?  You  may  defeat  us  in  the  field,  but 
you  cannot  disfranchise  us  till  after  conviction 
and  judgment  of  court;  and  you  cannot  do  that 
till  you  have  tried  us  by  twelve  of  our  own  peers 
in  the  very  State  whose  people  have  themselves 
revolted.  So  while  you  may  conquer  us  in  arms, 
we  will  afterward  conquer  you  at  the  ballot- 
box."  At  that  moment  Baker  entered  the 
Senate-chamber  in  full  uniform,  fresh  from  his 
command  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and,  placing  his  swor^ 
across  his  desk,  plunged  at  once  into  the  je_ 
bate.  The  garb  of  the  warrior  in  which  he  s'00(j 
strangely  emphasized  the  words  of  the  legis- 
lator when  he  fiercely  hurled  back  the  ans\.er 
"  We  will  govern  you  as  conquered  provinces  » 
These  men  parted  for  the  last  time  that  (jav> 
A  few  days  later  one  sealed  his  devotion  U,  tne 
Union  with  his  life-blood.  It  had  been  t,etter 
for  the  other  if  he  had  not  survived  him. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  did  not  greatly  distm„ujsh 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  mto 
which  he  entered  immediately  after  the  'ciose 
of  this  short  extra  session,  and  in  which  ne  ^e_ 
came  a  major-general,  and  afterward  secretary 
of  war.  The  downfall  of  that  governn;i6nt  was 
the  downfall  of  all  his  ambitions,  and  u~  na(j 
no  courage  thenceforth  for  new  unue.rta]Jjn„s< 
His  spirits  seemed  utterly  to  forsake  \\[m  ancj 
he  withdrew  from  the  world,  living  several 
years  in  retirement  abroad,  and  returnjn„.  to 
his  old  home  at  Lexington  only  a  few  vears 

before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  18  ?c. 

a  sad  failure  of  a  life  of  rare  promise  ana'nf 
exceptional  opportunities. 

A  scene  at  his  death-bed  was  too  full  ot  pa- 
thos, and  too  replete  with  lessons  taught  by  the 
mysterious  mutability  of  human  affairs,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  His  last  illness  was  a  long  and 
lingering  one,  and  his  light  went  out  slowly. 
It  happened  that,  shortly  before  his  death, 
Henry  Wilson,  then  himself  Vice-President,  was 
making  political  speeches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington  ;  and  it  came  to  the  ear  of  Breckin- 
ridge that  he  had  made  kind  and  tender  uj_ 
quiry  concerning  his  former  associate  in  t]le 
public  service.  The  sick  statesman  wasv'|'eep]y 
moved  by  this  manifestation  of  regay  on  t]ie 
part  of  an  old  political  opponent,  and  caused  it 
to  be  understood  that  a  visit  wouid  givemm  p]ea- 
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sure.  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  made  a  detour 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  related  that  the  scene 
at  the  bedside  as  the  two  —  each,  as  it  proved, 
within  almost  a  handbreadth  of  the  end  of  his 
career — took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
spoke  of  the  past,  its  successes  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  failures  on  the  other,  was  exceedingly 
touching.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it : 
it  was  a  scene  for  a  painter. 

I  know  of  no  two  lives  in  all  American  history 
which  have  been  ordered  in  such  sharp  and  in- 
structive contrast  from  beginning  to  ending  as 
the  lives  of  these  two  men.  One  of  them  sprang 
from  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aristocratic, 
as  well  as  ablest  and  most  powerful,  of  the  rul- 
ing families  of  Kentucky;  the  other  was  of  an 
origin  so  humble  and  obscure  that  it  could 
hardly  be  traced.  One  was  born  at  the  open 
gate  of  fortune,  influence,  and  opportunity; 
the  other  was  born  in  the  lap  of  squalid  want. 
Both  set  out  in  life  under  the  influence  of  a 
controlling  ambition.  One  thirsted  for  glory 
and  power  and  fame;  the  other  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  poverty  and  neglect.  The  career 
of  Breckinridge  lay  along  an  even  pathway 
lighted  up  from  the  outset  with  the  encourag- 
ing smiles  of  influential  friends,  and  overhung 
with  tempting  prizes,  which  he  gathered  thick 
and  fast  at  every  step ;  while  Wilson  began  the 
ascent  of  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain-path 
alone,  and  toiled  upward  without  help,  beset 
by  discouragements,  confronted  all  the  way 
with  difficulties,  and  cheered  by  no  light  ahead 
or  reward  in  sight.  The  Vice-Presidency  came 
to  Breckinridge  almost  by  force  of  gravity,  as 
ripe  fruit  drops  into  a  basket  ready  to  receive 
it ;  it  came  to  Wilson  as  tribute  to  a  life  of  toil 
spent  in  the  uplifting  of  down-trodden  human- 
ity. A  just  people  has  placed  the  cypress  upon 
the  grave  of  one,  and  the  laurel  on  the  grave 
of  the  other. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  under 
Lincoln,  was  as  unlike  his  predecessor  in  office 
in  all  the  characteristics  for  which  men  are  re- 
membered as  could  well  be.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  simple,  plain  farmer,  of  no  pretensions,  of 
scanty  means,  toiling  hard  to  wring  out  of  an 
unwilling  soil  the  precarious  subsistence  of  a 
numerous  family.  He  had  no  other  pedigree 
to  show  than  that  of  hard-fisted,  clear-headed, 
honest  progenitors,  as  far  back  as  the  record 
goes.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  entire  charge  of  the  farm  during 
his  minority,  and  thus  lost  the  chance  of  a  col- 
lege education,  for  which  he  had  made  some 
preparation.  Afterward  he  took  up  the  law. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  a  man  of  such  cul- 
ture as  comes  from  classical  education,  or 
study  of  books,  or  contact  with  scholars  and 
learned  men.  His  long  public  career,  however, 
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brought  him  so  constantly  into  daily  intercourse 
with  public  men  that  the  instincts  of  a  true 
gentleman  were  developed  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Never  losing  that  plain,  simple,  unaf- 
fected manner  which  belonged  to  the  life  his 
fathers  had  lived  before  him,  he  nevertheless 
acquired  an  ease,  almost  reaching  graceful- 
ness, in  his  converse  with  men  and  women, 
which  came  to  be  quite  charming.  He  was  a 
true  gentleman — not  a  handsome,  elegant  gen- 
tleman like  his  predecessor,  but  one  that  every 
one  recognized  had  no  alloy  in  his  composi- 
tion, nothing  but  genuine  sincerity  in  the  hand 
he  offered.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  little  under  six 
feet  in  height,  stocky  in  his  build,  and  unusually 
swarthy  in  his  complexion.  Although  always 
neat  and  tidy  in  his  attire,  he  seemed  entirely 
indifferent  to  fashion  or  style  in  his  dress.  He 
wore  all  his  life  just  such  clothes  as  he  was 
wearing  when  I  first  knew  him  forty  years 
ago.  I  never  saw  him  except  in  a  black  swal- 
low-tailed coat,  and  without  an  overcoat;  and 
he  clung  to  the  old-fashioned  stock  long  after 
it  had  been  discarded  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  using  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  room,  and  cigars  only  when  abroad 
where  others  used  them.  He  played  cards  in- 
cessantly —  old  sledge,  whist,  and  eucher  — 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  whenever  he  could 
find  those  who  would  join  him  in  the  game; 
but  he  would  never  gamble.  He  was  no  stu- 
dent of  books  —  such  men  never  are ;  but  he 
was  ever  studying  men  and  things,  and  few 
knew  them  better.  His  conversation  was 
piquant,  crisp,  and  pungent,  but  there  never 
was  any  sting  in  it. 

Hamlin  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  never  spared 
an  opportunity.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
a  joke  once  cost  him  a  United  States  senator- 
ship.  It  happened  in  this  way,  he  said.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  one  day,  during  a  very  dull  de- 
bate, as  he  sat  listless  in  his  chair,  his  eye  fell 
on  a  prim,  dapper  little  gentleman  who  had  got 
himself  up  with  unusual  care,  even  for  him, 
and  had  smoothed  down  his  hair  with  po- 
matum till  every  hair  was  straight  and  fast. 
For  the  fun  of  it,  Hamlin  sent  a  page,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Speaker,  to  inform  him  that 
one  of  the  hairs  on  the  top  of  his  head  had  got 
out  of  place  and  was  lying  crosswise.  The 
member  was  angry,  and  sent  back  word 
that  he  would  take  no  such  insult  from  any 
man.  No  apology,  no  atonement,  would  ap- 
pease him.  The  next  year  there  was  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  came 
within  one  vote  of  election.  That  vote  he 
could  never  obtain.  It  was  the  insulted  mem- 
ber who  refused  to  the  end  to  vote  for  him, 
and  his  party  was  compelled  to  take  another 
man.   A  few  years  later,  however,  another  va- 
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cancv  occurring,  he  was  elected,  the  irate 
member  having  in  the  mean  time  disappeared. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  always  a  favorite  with  the 
people  of  Maine.  Poor,  and  without  family  or 
other  influence  to  advance  him,  he  was  elected, 
to  the  legislature  at  twenty-seven,  three  years 
after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  was  reelected 
four  times,  for  three  years  of  which  he  was 
Speakerof  the  House;  was  elected  to  Congress 
at  thirty-four,  and  to  the  Senate  at  thirty-eight ; 
was  reelected  in  1S51 ;  resigned  in  1857  to  be 
candidate  for  governor,  and,  after  being  elected, 
was  reelected  as  his  own  successor.  He  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  i860,  and  was  again 
senator  in  1S69,  serving  till  1881,  when  he  de- 
clined reelection.  In  addition  to  these  elective 
offices,  he  held,  by  appointment  under  Johnson, 
the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Boston,  resign- 
ing it  after  one  year;  and  after  he  left  the  Sen- 
ate, the  post  of  minister  to  Spain  under  Garfield, 
resigning  that  office  after  two  years'  service, 
and  retiring  in  1883  to  private  life  at  his  old 
home  in  Bangor,  where  he  continued  to  live  till 
his  death  in  1891.  His  public  service  of  forty- 
seven  years  has  few  parallels.  In  every  place 
to  which  he  was  called  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  and  without  reproach. 

Mr.  Hamlin  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  a  debater  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  skill.  He  was  distinguished  for 
the  cleverness  and  the  directness  of  his  state- 
ment. His  style  was  terse  and  crisp,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  Yankee  in  the  quaintness  and 
aptness  of  his  way  of  putting  things.  His  long 
service  and  absolute  integrity  added  great 
weight  to  his  opinions  and  judgment.  He, 
however,  spoke  rarely;  but  in  all  legislative 
business  —  of  far  more  importance  at  all  times 
than  oratory —  he  ranked  among  the  first,  and 
as  a  political  adviser  he  was  a  leader. 

He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  as  well  in  his 
private  relations  and  public  duties  as  in  all 
political  transactions.  He  was  born  a  demo- 
crat, and  remained  through  life  democratic  in 
every  fiber  and  impulse.  He  identified  him- 
self at  the  outset  with  the  political  party  which 
bears  that  name,  and  was  brought  into  public 
life  by  it  as  a  favorite  of  promise,  of  whom  it 
was  justly  proud.  He  continued  to  act  with 
it  till  the  Kansas- Nebraska  struggle  of  1852, 
although  always  a  hater  of  slavery,  and  chafing 
more  and  more  every  year  under  the  increas- 
ing domination  of  the  slave  power.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  last  straw 
with  him.  He  was  at  that  time  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs  in  the  Senate, 
and,  as  such,  in  some  sense  the  official  mouth- 
piece  of  the  administration  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  navy  which  came  before  the 
Senate.  Finding  that  he  could  not  follow  the 
administration  in  the  course  it  was  pursuing, 


he  refused  to  occupy  an  equivocal  position, 
and  in  a  speech  of  exceedingly  broad  states- 
manship as  well  as  political  philosophy  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  his  retirement 
from  the  official  relationship  which  he  then 
held  toward  the  administration.  Thereupon 
he  joined  the  minority,  carrying  with  him  the 
respect  as  well  as  the  sincere  regret  of  those 
he  left.  Among  the  early  acts  of  Andrew  John- 
son after  he  became  President  was  the  appoint- 
ment, as  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  of  the 
man  to  whose  place  as  Vice-President  he  had, 
under  an  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, succeeded.  But  scarcely  a  year  had 
elapsed  before  Johnson  had  so  far  departed 
from  the  principles  of  the  political  party  which 
elected  him  as  to  be  at  open  war  with  it.  Mr. 
Hamlin  had  not  a  pulsation  in  common  with 
Johnson  in  this  struggle;  but  believing  that  the 
office  he  held  was  of  such  a  character  as  en- 
titled the  President  to  a  representative  of  his 
own  political  views,  he  unhesitatingly  tendered 
his  resignation. 

His  swarthy  complexion,  which  his  politi- 
cal opponents  made  use  of  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  i860  to  arouse 
and  intensify  the  prejudice  they  had  engen- 
dered against  the  "  Black  Republicans,"  did 
not  annoy  him.  He  was  too  much  of  a  man 
to  be  troubled  by  such  trifles.  Yet  on  one  oc- 
casion a  speaker  declared  that  "  the  Black 
Republicans  had  nominated  a  nigger  for  Vice- 
President."  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
a  former  associate  of  his  in  Congress,  then 
a  personal  and  political  friend,  who  sat  on 
the  platform,  but  who,  when  he  followed,  had 
neither  the  manliness  nor  the  courage  to  re- 
buke or  correct  the  slanderer  of  his  friend.  Mr. 
Hamlin  publicly  denounced  this  meanness. 

In  187 1,  I  was  traveling  with  friends  in 
California,  and  was  induced  to  go  on  a  two 
days'  journey  into  the  interior  to  see  a  petri- 
fied forest,  with  a  promise  that  I  could  stop 
for  the  night  at  Calistoga, —  a  Californian  re- 
sort,—  where  I  could  partake  of  chicken  broth 
flowing  perpetually  from  one  spring,  and  fresh 
soda-waterfrom  another,  and  gather  ink  enough 
from  a  third  to  supply  the  world.  On  reaching 
this  wonderful  half-way  station,  and  going  to 
the  hotel  register,  I  found  the  names  of  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  and  Horace  Maynard  on  the 
record  of  the  day  before.  Commenting  with 
my  friend  upon  these  names,  I  was  overheard 
by  the  landlord  behind  the  counter.  "  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,"  said  he  —  "Hannibal  Ham- 
lin! It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  that  name 
before.  Did  n't  he  run  for  some  office  some- 
where once  ?  "  On  my  representing  to  him 
the  distinguished  character  of  the  guests  he 
had  been  entertaining,  he  gave  me  a  look  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  can't  palm  off  any  Cali- 
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fornia  yarn  on  me  " ;  and  then  broke  out  in  a 
very  uncomplimentary  comment  on  the  two 
strangers,  one  of  whom  he  took  to  be  a  negro 
and  the  other  an  Indian.  In  a  moment  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  saying  something  offensive; 
so  he  instantly  apologized,  and  ended  by  in- 
viting me  to  repair  to  the  spring  and  take  a 
bowl  of  chicken  broth  with  him. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  true  gentleman.  Punc- 
tilious himself  in  the  observance  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  gentlemanly  intercourse,  he  was 
equally  exacting  of  every  courtesy  due  him  from 
others.  He  permitted  no  man  to  be  rude  to 
him,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  superior.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  able  men  and  leaders 
of  the  Senate,  distinguished  for  a  self-conscious, 
lordly  air  in  his  deportment,  in  the  change  of 
seats  which  occurs  once  in  two  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate-chamber had  gained  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Hamlin,  and  began  at  once  to  practise  upon 
him  those  little  exactions  and  annoyances  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  impose  upon  others. 
After  a  few  days  of  yielding  to  these  encroach- 
ments, Mr.  Hamlin  turned,  and  in  a  tone  that 
did  not  require  repetition  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman,  you  must 
prove  yourself  one."  There  was  never  occasion 
afterward  to  repeat  the  admonition. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hamlin  for  Vice- 
President  came  to  him  unsought  and  unex- 
pected. We  at  Washington  had  no  other 
thought  but  that  Mr.  Seward  would  head  the 
ticket,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  or  some  other 
Western  man  would  be  selected  for  the  second 
place.  Our  hearts  were  broken  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination 
reached  Washington  in  the  afternoon,  that  of 
Mr.  Hamlin  late  in  the  evening.  The  interme- 
diate time  was  spent  in  nursing  our  anger.  But 
when  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hamlin  was  an- 
nounced, a  stormy  multitude  crowded  his  hotel, 
and  forced  him  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
night  was  gloomy,  and  the  crowd  was  more  so. 
But  his  first  sentence,  "  What  is  one  man  in  this 
crisis  ?  "  lifted  the  cloud,  and  let  in  the  light. 
Before  he  ceased  we  were  ready  to  lay  aside  our 
idol,  and  pledge  our  loyalty  to  a  new  leader. 

The  displacement  of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  the 
substitution  of  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  ticket  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  renomination  caused  much  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  which  was  renewed  with 
some  bitterness  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin. There  was  no  mystery  about  it  in  Wash- 
ington when  it  was  done,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  dispute  over  it  afterward  had  not  the 
result  proved  so  disastrous.  Mr.  Lincoln,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  administration,  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  and  preserving  the  support 
of  the  War  Democrats ;  and  with  that  end  in 
view  he  was  ever  seeking  place  and  oppor- 


tunity for  all  of  them  who  could  be  induced 
to  take  active  part  in  the  work  he  had  on  hand. 
Specially  did  he  desire  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  party  which  was  maintaining  the  Union; 
and  therefore  a  Unionist  from  the  South  had 
a  double  welcome.  These  views  led  him,  with 
entire  respect  for  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  with  the 
highest  appreciation  of  his  worth,  nevertheless 
to  think  it  wise  that  a  more  pronounced  and 
recent  War  Democrat  should  be  associated 
with  him  on  the  ticket.  And  when  the  way 
seemed  to  his  friends  to  be  open,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  to  secure  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refute  our  opponents'  charge  of  sec- 
tionalism by  a  ticket  from  the  North  and  the 
South  combined,  as  had  formerly  been  the 
usage,  he  felt  that  those  who  had  brought  it 
about,  without  any  agency  of  his,  had  acted 
wisely  in  the  selection  which  was  finally  made.1 
Just  at  that  time,  too,  Johnson  was  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Union  men.  He  had  fought 
in  the  Senate  a  terrific  fight  for  the  Union, 
and  his  life  had  been  openly  threatened  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A  single  incident  will 
show  how  great  was  the  confidence  Northern 
men  reposed  in  him.  The  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  at  Baltimore,  which 
nominated  him  in  the  place  of  Hamlin,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  to  the  result.  Two 
of  them  visited  Washington  after  it  was  over. 
They  called  on  me,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
deprecating  the  action  of  the  convention  in  this 
respect  in  as  strong  language  as  I  could  com- 
mand. They  went  from  my  room  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  brought  back  this  message 
from  his  lips  :  "  I  only  wish  the  ticket  had  been 
turned  round."  Hamlin's  rejection  wounded 
deeply  a  faithful  public  servant.  But  the  wound 
bled  only  internally,  for  no  visible  sign  of  it  was 
ever  revealed  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  sent  back  into  public  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate  by  his  State  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  continued,  as  senator  and  as 
foreign  minister,  till  his  voluntary  retirement 
in  1883.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  his  home  in  Bangor  with  that  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  deportment  which  became  his 
character  and  service,  and  with  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July. 
What  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  such 
a  life  should  come  to  a  close  on  that  day? 
He  was  the  third  of  those  who  had  held  the 
Vice-Presidency  whose  lives  ended  upon  the 
nation's  birthday. 

1  For  other  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  this 
nomination,  see  "Abraham  Lincoln,''  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay,  Vol.  IX,  page  73,  and  "Two  War-Time 
Conventions,"  by  Noah  Brooks,  in  The  Century  for 
March,  1895. —  Editor. 

Henry  L.  Dawes. 
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FROM     WEBSTER  S     UNPUBLISHED     DRAFT     FOR     A     SPEECH     IN     CONGRESS. 

PREFATORY    NOTE. 


IN  the  fourth  volume  of  that  curious  old  pub- 
lication, "  Niles's  "Weekly  Register,"  on  page 
257,  is  a  brief  abstract  of  Webster's  first  speech 
in  Congress,  delivered  on  June  10, 18 13,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  when  Mr. 
Webster  rose  to  offer  and  defend  his  resolutions 
on  the  French  decrees.  It  would  appear  that 
no  fuller  text  of  that  speech  has  ever  seen  the 
light.  The  subjoined  text,  printed  from  Mr. 
Webster's  manuscript,  is  evidently  either  a  draft 
of  the  speech  actually  delivered,  or  the  "  little 
speech  "  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  his  brother 
Ezekiel  of  June  28,  1813  (quoted  in  Curtis's 
Webster,  Vol.  I,  page  in),  in  which  he  says: 
••  You  have  learned  the  fate  of  my  resolutions. 
We  had  a  warm  time  of  it  for  four  days,  and 
then  the  other  side  declined  further  discussion. 
I  had  prepared  myself  for  a  little  speech,  but 
the  necessity  of  speaking  was  prevented."  The 
latter  hypothesis  would  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  this  text  from  his  published  speeches. 
In  some  unknown  manner  the  manuscript,  with 
other  papers  of  Mr.  Webster's,  found  its  way 
to  a  junkshop,  where  it  was  discovered  about 
1875  by  the  father  of  the  writer.  Accompany- 
ing it  was  a  short  draft  of  its  headings. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to 
the  diplomatic  relations  leading  to  the  War  of 
181 2,  in  which  preliminaries  France  rather 
than  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  offender 
against  the  United  States. 

In  1806,  while  Napoleon  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  Continental  wars,  Great  Britain  had  de- 
clared a  blockade  of  the  coast  from  Brest  to 
the  Elbe.  As  a  pretended  act  of  retaliation, 
Napoleon,  on  November  21,  1806,  issued  the 
■■  Berlin  Decree,"  by  which  he  declared  that 
the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
that  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
them  were  prohibited,  and  that  all  merchan- 
belonging  to  England,  or  coming  from 
its  manufactories  or  colonies,  was  lawful  prize. 
This  drew  out  the  famous  "  Orders  in  Council  " 
of  November  1  r,  1807,  by  which  Great  Britain 
totally  prohibited  neutral  trade  with  any  port 
in  Europe  from  which  the  British  flag  was  ex- 
cluded. This,  therefore,  allowed  the  United 
States  direct  trade  with  Sweden  only,  although 
after  duty  was  paid  on  goods  in  English  ports 
they  could  be  reexported.  Napoleon  retorted 
by  the  "  Milan  Decree  "  of  1807,  which  treated 


as  good  prize  any  vessel  which  had  submitted 
to  search  by  Great  Britain,  which  had  paid 
any  duty  to  the  British  Government,  or  which 
should  come  from  or  be  sailing  for  that  country 
or  its  colonies.  The  United  States  conse- 
quently found  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  her 
neutrality,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  peace  policy 
was  forced  to  struggle  for  existence. 

Therefore  Congress,  in  1807,  passed  the 
"  Embargo  Act,"  vainly  hoping  that  the  loss 
of  our  trade  would  compel  the  belligerents  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  decrees.  This  act 
Napoleon  presumed  to  enforce  by  the  "  Bay- 
onne  Decree"  of  April  17,  1808,  by  which  he 
ordered  the  seizure  and  sale  of  American  ves- 
sels arriving  in  his  ports  in  violation  of  it.  The 
"Enforcement  Act"  passed  by  Congress  in 
January,  1809,  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of 
ship  and  cargo,  and  prescribed  other  severe  pen- 
alties for  an  evasion  of  the  act.  The  embargo 
proved  disastrous.  The  "  Non-Intercourse 
Act"  of  1809  gave  the  President  power,  on  the 
repeal  of  either  French  or  English  edicts,  to  sus- 
pend non-intercourse  with  the  one  so  acting.  In 
1810  followed  the  "  Rambouillet  Decree,"  un- 
der the  provision  of  which  132  American  ves- 
sels, valued  at  $8,000,000,  were  condemned 
and  sold.  Congress  fell  into  its  own  inno- 
cently devised  snare,  for  the  American  minis- 
ter (Mr.  Joel  Barlow)  was  soon  informed  by 
Napoleon  (on  August  5,  18 10)  that  his  de- 
crees were  revoked.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
structed his  admiralty  officers  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  this.  On  April  28,  181 1,  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  were  declared  repealed. 
On  May  10, 181 2,  Mr.  Barlow  was  so  informed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bassano.  On  May  1 2  he  wrote 
home  news  of  it,  which  the  American  govern- 
ment received  on  July  13.  Mr.  Barlow  also 
wrote  of  it  to  Mr.  Russell,  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  United  States  in  France.  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
secretary  of  state,  informed  Congress  that  it 
was  from  Barlow  and  Russell  that  the  United 
States  got  all  its  knowledge  of  the  alleged  re- 
peal. The  Duke  of  Bassano  asserted  that  in 
May,  181  t,  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  decree 
to  the  French  minister  for  transmission  to  the 
United  States  government.  This,  however, 
was  never  heard  from.  Mr.  Russell  communi- 
cated the  repeal  to  the  British  government  in 
May,  181 2,  urging  a  corresponding  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council;  but  England  delayed 
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more  than  a  month,  really  and  rightly  sus- 
pecting the  sincerity  of  France.  President 
Madison,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  gave 
several  reasons  why  the  subsequent  repeal  of 
the  orders  was  not  grounded  on  the  French 
repeal.  Meanwhile,  on  June  18,  181 2,  war 
had  been  declared,  and  on  June  23  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  repealed.  Therefore  affairs 
were  on  a  war  footing  before  either  repeal  was 
known. 

Mr.  Webster  offered  his  five  resolutions,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  adminis- 
tration, but  in  order  to  draw  from  the  Presi- 
dent an  expression  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  war.  They  were  requests  for  information  — 

(1)  Of  the  sources  of  the  first  information 
to  the  Government  of  the  decree  of  April  28, 
181 1,  purporting  to  be  a  repeal. 

(2)  On  the  Russell  correspondence  in  the 
matter. 

(3)  On  any  correspondence  of  the  United 
States  government  with  the  French  minister. 

(4)  Of  any  further  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  alleged  repeal. 

(5)  Whether  any  explanation  of  the  delay 
in  communicating  the  repeal  had  been  given, 


or  asked,  or  whether  remonstrance  had  been 
made.    (Annals  XIII  Congress,  page  150.) 

Niles  says  that  the  six  days'  discussion 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  politics.  The  resolutions  were 
passed  on  June  21,  and  on  July  12  Mr.  Madi- 
son sent  a  full  answer  to  them,  through  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  edition  of  Webster's 
works  (Vol.  I,  page  xxxvii),  says  of  the  speech 
delivered:  "It  is  known  only  from  extremely 
imperfect  sketches  contained  in  the  contem- 
poraneous newspaper  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  from  the  recollections  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  from  general  tradition.  .  .  . 
It  was  marked  by  all  the  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Webster's  maturest  parliamentary  efforts 
—  moderation  of  tone,  precision  of  statement, 
force  of  reasoning,  absence  of  ambitious  rhet- 
oric and  high-flown  language, occasional  bursts 
of  true  eloquence,  and,  pervading  the  whole, 
a  genuine  and  fervid  patriotism." 

The  subjoined  text  is  well  worth  study  as 
showing  the  fondness  of  Mr.  Webster  for  classi- 
cal allusion,  his  strength  and  dignity  of  expres- 
sion, and  his  supreme  love  of  the  national  honor. 


Abby  Bar  stow  Bates. 


MR.    WEBSTER'S    SPEECH. 


NOTES    AND    MEMORANDA    FOR    A    SPEECH    ON    MY  RESOLUTIONS.       SPRING    SESSION    OF    1813. 


ENOUGH  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  late 
correspondence  between  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  Mr.  Barlow  to  mark  at  once  the 
sovereign  contempt  of  France  for  all  rights  of 
ours,  and  the  peaceable  and  forbearing  temper 
[with]  which  that  contempt  is  received  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  Barlow  arrived  in  France  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  American  People,  in  Septem- 
ber, 181 1.  His  instructions  told  him  that  the 
United  States  had  claims  on  France  which  it 
was  expected  her  Government  would  satisfy  to 
their  full  extent,  and  without  delay.  Among 
other  causes  of  complaint  he  was  instructed  that 
our  commerce  had  been  subjected  in  France  to 
the  most  oppressive  restraints.  Among  these, 
were  the  vessels  and  cargoes  seized  under  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees ;  under  the  Bayonne 
Decree;  under  the  Rambouillet  Decree,  which, 
to  use  the  Secretary's  own  words,  made  a  sweep 
of  all  American  property  within  the  reach  of 
French  power.  (W.  7.  3  vol.)  In  all  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  power  of  France  has  extended, 
says  Mr.  Monroe,  her  influence  has  been  ex- 
erted to  the  injury  of  the  United  States.  (W.  7.) 

The  wanton  burning  of  merchant-ships,  often 
without  reason  or  apology,  had  been  the  settled 
practice  of  French  cruisers.  This  was  allowed 
to  be  the  most  distressing  mode,  etc.  There  was 
another  class  of  grievances,  not  so  much  wrongs 


against  our  property,  as  against  our  aspirations. 
They  were  injuries  tending  to  degrade  and  dis- 
grace us  in  the  view  of  the  world.  As  early  as 
January,  1808,  the  French  Emperor  proclaimed 
a  Declaration  of  War  between  us  and  England. 
War  in  fact  exists  between  England  and  the 
United  States  (Same  words  as  the  War  Act). 
He  had  told  us  that  we  were  without  honor, 
without  energy,  without  just  views,  that  we  are 
as  much  a  colony  as  Jamaica,  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  fight  for  interest  though  we 
would  not  fight  for  honor,  etc. 

What  would  have  been  the  language  and  the 
conduct  of  a  representative  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public under  circumstances  like  these  ?  No 
messenger  from  that  Republic  would  have 
approached  a  Court  under  circumstances  like 
these.  Rome  would  have  sent  an  Embassy  of 
Arms.  She  never  would  have  bent  her  stern 
Republican  virtue,  even  to  treat  of  matters  of 
interest  while  such  foul  aspersions  lay  against 
her  honor.  Her  right  hand  would  have  rested 
on  the  hilt  of  her  half-drawn  sword,  while  a  mo- 
ment —  and  but  a  moment — should  be  allowed 
to  inflated  arrogance  [and]  tyranny,  to  make 
its  peace  with  offended  independence  and  in- 
sulted dignity. 

But  we  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

Not  only  had  she  not  sent  her  Envoy  to  such 
a  Court,  in  such  a  case,  with  olive-branches  in 
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both  his  hands.  She  would  have  blocked  die 
avenues  to  her  capitol  —  her  Senators  had  sat 
like  so  many  blocks  of  marble,  deaf  alike  to 
entreatv  and  dead  to  considerations  of  inter- 
est till  such  a  blot  had  been  effaced  from  the 
national  escutcheon. 

The  minister  was  received  in  France  with  all 
imaginable  respect  and  graciousness.  The  Em- 
peror, unluckily,  was  not  in  his  capital,  but  his 
faithful  representative,  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
hastened  to  tender  him  the  homage  of  his  high 
consideration.  He  was  anxiously  desirous  of 
seeing  the  minister  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  as  little  ceremony.  He  said  the  most  flat- 
tering things  from  the  Emperor,  relative  to  his 
appointment.  The  Emperor  had  expected  his 
arrival  with  solicitude  for  several  months,  and 
such  was  his  imperial  disposition  towards  us, 
he  was  absolutely  willing  to  do  anything  to 
maintain  a  good  intelligence.  Seizing  the  aus- 
picious moment  and  availing  himself  of  the 
present  glorious  opportunity,  the  Minister,  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  communicated  in  form 
the  claims  of  his  country.  Passing  over  the 
charge  of  colonial  submission,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  Emperor's  declaration  of  war  for  us,  and 
regarding  only  rights  of  property,  the  Envoy 
urged  : 

(i)  Ships  and  cargoes  under  seizure  to  be 
delivered  up. 

(2)  Property  confiscated  and  sold  to  be  paid 
for,  in  some  manner  least  onerous  to  the  French 
treasury. 

(3)  Project  of  a  Commercial  treaty. 

Now  no  one  surely  doubts  that  propositions 
as  reasonable  as  the  two  first  should  remain 
without  instant  compliance  on  their  part.  The 
claim  is  so  just,  the  minister  so  accessible,  the 
Emperor  so  ready  to  yield  anything  or  do  any- 
thing to  secure  a  friend, that  one  can  almost  now 
see  the  American  sailor  unfurling  that  sail,  that 
has  been  wrapped  around  his  spars,  by  seizure, 
for  so  many  months.  The  stars  and  stripes  be- 
gin to  open  and  display  themselves  in  the  ports 
of  France ;  the  treasury  unlocks  its  coffers,  and 
a  just  compensation  [is  made]  to  them  whose 
snips  and  cargoes,  having  been  sold,  are  not 
capable  of  being  restored.  This  is  delusion  — 
it  is  unreal  mockery.  Not  indeed  that  the 
Minister  was  rejected  with  asperity  ;  not  that 
anything  less  smooth  than  the  general  courtly 
unveracity  was  indulged  [in].  On  the  contrary, 
the  Minister  assures  us,  in  his  Despatch  of  the 
19th  of  December,  that  the  French  minister 
always  treats  the  subject  with  candor  and  so- 
licitude ;  that  the  Emperor  is  under  a  weight 
of  obligation  to  the  Minister  for  the  exposition 
he  has  given  of  our  affairs;  that  he  never  un- 
derstood American  affairs  in  the  light  [in  which] 
they  now  appear.  The  Emperor  said  he  had 
read  the  claim  repeatedly  and  with  great  atten- 


tion. The  reasoning  he  said  was  everywhere 
just,  and  the  conclusions  undeniable.  Then  of 
course  we  look  for  the  compliance. —  Nothing 
like  it.  There  is  one  obstacle  :  Our  claim  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  his  Majesty's  continental 
system.  Yes,  while  your  claim  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just,  while  the  injury  in  all  its  ex- 
tent is  admitted,  the  French  government  meets 
you  and  dashes  in  your  face  the  insolent  avowal 
that  she  will  sacrifice  your  rights  to  her  con- 
venience. 

I  demand  to  know  in  what  tone  your  Gov- 
ernment has  replied  to  this,  to  know  whether 
this  insufferable  contempt  of  us  is  received  as 
if  it  were  the  salutary  chastisement  of  a  pa- 
rent's hand.  As  one  of  the  People  of  the 
Country,  and  as  the  Representative  of  others, 
I  desire  to  be  informed  if  we  are  now  lying  un- 
der the  scorching  shame  of  this  avowal.  Nei- 
ther in  the  subsequent  correspondence,  nor  in 
any  diplomatic  communication  do  I  find  the 
emission  of  one  feeble  breath  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  language  of  the  Government  of  France 
in  this  particular. 

But  we  should  not  have  been  so  passive  in 
all  cases.  Would  such  an  answer  have  been 
endured  from  any  other  Court  of  Europe  ? 
Suppose  that  in  answer  to  our  demand  for  a 
revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  England 
had  replied  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, "  True,  these  Orders  in  Council  are 
unjust  and  injurious.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
palliate  or  justify  them.  Your  reasoning  in  re- 
lation to  them  is  everywhere  just,  and  your 
conclusions  undeniable.  But  what  then  ?  That 
which  you  ask  is  inconvenient  to  us.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  our  maritime  pretensions.  We 
claim  to  be  sovereign  of  the  seas  —  this  is 
our  system  —  we  must  expel  you  from  them." 
I  need  not  say  that  no  party  in  this  country 
would  have  endured  this  language  for  a  mo- 
ment —  yet  it  is  the  precise  language  we  have 
borne  and  are  bearing  from  France. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  Bill  was  before  this  House 
for  admitting  English  goods  contracted  for 
before  the  non-importation  law  went  into  op- 
eration. The  Minister  assures  us  that  the  Em- 
peror did  not  like  the  Bill.  "  I  was  questioned 
on  the  bill,"  says  the  Minister,  "  with  a  good 
deal  of  point.   I  gave  such  explanations,"  etc. 

Of  what,  Sir,  was  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  suspicious  ?  Suspicion  implies  an  ex- 
pected violation  of  some  obligation,  or  omis- 
sion of  some  duty.  Had  we  a  treaty  with 
France  ?  Had  we  entered  into  any  compact 
to  which  she  was  a  party,  that  we  would 
shut  our  ports  against  all  English  produc- 
tions, and  bear  our  part  in  the  great  and  glo- 
rious continental  system  ?  And  was  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  suspicious  that  we  should  violate 
his  [sic]  plighted  faith  ? 
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We  have  departed  from  our  character  of  all  times  belongs  to  it.    The  People  expect 

neutrality.    We  have  extinguished  the  benefits  this  at  our  hands.    They  expect  an  investiga- 

and  blessings  of  that  character,  and  have  be-  tion  into  a  matter  which  bears  so  heavily  on 

come  parties  to  the  War  that  has  so  long  af-  [their]  interests.    I  may  venture  to  say  that  no- 

flicted  Europe.    It  is  of  the  highest  importance  thing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Peo- 

to  know  whether  this  change  in  our  condition  pie  of  this  Country  than  a  plain  and  undis- 

has  necessarily  resulted  from   a   due  regard  guised  view  of  our  relations  with  France.    I 

to  our  own  interest  and  an  enlightened  and  do  not  speak  of  an  occasional  publication  of 

impartial  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  and  scraps  and   "  extracts  "  of  diplomatic   corre- 

whether  it  has  been  produced  by  the  manage-  spondence.    I  do  not  speak  of  patent  "  prepa- 

ment  and  intrigue  of  one  belligerent  seeking  rations  "  and  essences  of  any  sort;  but  the  full, 

to  bring  aid  to  itself  in  the  cooperation  of  an-  ample  exhibition  of  the  wrongs  we  have  suf- 

other  power  against  its  adversary.   It  never  can  fered  and  the  claims  for  redress  which  we  have 

be  either  too  early  or  too  late  to  make  this  in-  made  and  the  contempt  and  scorn  with  which 

quiry.    It  may  indeed  be  too  late  —  it  is  now  those  claims  have  been  repelled.    This  I  hold 

too  late  —  to  prevent  the  calamity  by  a  sea-  to  be  necessary,  if  it  is  expected  to  give  to 

sonable  exposure  of  the  true  cause.    But  still  this  War  the  character  of  an  American  War, 

it  is  an  inquiry  at  all  times  fit  to  be  made,  on  or  to  engage  in  its  prosecution  the  real  Ameri- 

account  of  the  essential  importance  which  at  can  feeling  of  the  country. 

Daniel  Webster. 


-WHEN    IN    THE    NIGHT    WE    WAKE    AND 
HEAR    THE    RAIN." 

WHEN  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain 
Like  myriad  merry  footfalls  on  the  grass, 
And,  on  the  roof,  the  friendly,  threatening  crash 
Of  sweeping,  cloud-sped  messengers,  that  pass 
Far  through  the  clamoring  night ;  or  loudly  dash 
Against  the  rattling  windows ;  storming,  still 
In  swift  recurrence,  each  dim-streaming  pane, 
Insistent  that  the  dreamer  wake,  within, 
And  dancing  in  the  darkness  on  the  sill : 
How  is  it,  then,  with  us  —  amidst  the  din, 

Recalled  from  Sleep's  dim,  vision-swept  domain  — 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain  ? 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain, 

Like  mellow  music,  comforting  the  earth  ; 

A  muffled,  half-elusive  serenade, 

Too  softly  sung  for  grief,  too  grave  for  mirth ; 

Such  as  night-wandering  fairy  minstrels  made 

In  fabled,  happier  days ;  while  far  in  space 

The  serious  thunder  rolls  a  deep  refrain, 

Jarring  the  forest,  wherein  Silence  makes 

Amidst  the  stillness  her  lone  dwelling-place : 

Then  in  the  soul's  sad  consciousness  awakes 

Some  nameless  chord,  touched  by  that  haunting  strain, 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain. 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain, 
And  from  blown  casements  see  the  lightning  sweep 
The  ocean's  breadth  with  instantaneous  fire, 
Dimpling  the  lingering  curve  of  waves  that  creep 
In  steady  tumult  —  waves  that  never  tire 
For  vexing,  night  and  day,  the  glistening  rocks, 
Firm-fixed  in  their  immovable  disdain 
Against  the  sea's  alternate  rage  and  play  : 
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Comes  there  not  something  on  the  wind  which  mocks 
The  feeble  thoughts,  the  foolish  aims  that  sway 
Our  souls  with  hopes  of  unenduring  gain  — 
"When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain  ? 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain 

Which  on  the  white  bloom  of  the  orchard  falls, 

And  on  the  young,  green  wheat-blades,  nodding  now, 

And  on  the  half-turned  field,  where  thought  recalls 

How  in  the  furrow  stands  the  rusting  plow, 

Then  fancy  pictures  what  the  day  "will  see  — 

The  ducklings  paddling  in  the  puddled  lane, 

Sheep  grazing  slowly  up  the  emerald  slope, 

Clear  bird-notes  ringing,  and  the  droning  bee 

Among  the  lilacs'  bloom  —  enchanting  hope  — 
How  fair  the  fading  dreams  we  entertain, 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain ! 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain 

Which  falls  on  Summer's  ashes,  when  the  leaves 

Are  few  and  fading,  and  the  fields  forlorn 

No  more  remember  their  long-gathered  sheaves, 

Nor  aught  of  all  the  gladness  they  have  worn ; 

When  melancholy  veils  the  misty  hills 

Where  somber  Autumn's  latest  glories  wane ; 

Then  goes  the  soul  forth  where  the  sad  year  lays 

On  Summer's  grave  her  withered  gifts,  and  fills 

Her  urn  with  broken  memories  of  sweet  days  — 
Dear  days  which,  being  vanished,  yet  remain, 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain. 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  not  with  the  rain  — 

When  Silence,  like  a  watchful  shade,  will  keep 

Too  well  her  vigil  by  the  lonely  bed 

In  which  at  last  we  rest  in  quiet  sleep ; 

While  from  the  sod  the  melted  snows  be  shed, 

And  spring's  green  grass,  with  summer's  ripening  sun, 

Grows  brown  and  matted  like  a  lion's  mane, 

How  will  it  be  with  us  ?    No  more  to  care 

Along  the  journeying  wind's  wild  path  to  run 

When  Nature's  voice  shall  call,  no  more  to  share 

Love's  madness  —  no  regret  —  no  longings  vain  — 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  not  with  the  rain. 

Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
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it  from  oblivion.  The  state  of  affairs,  when 
Congress  came  together  in  December,  1844, 
TN  the  months  thatremained  of  his  term,  after  was  propitious  to  the  project.  Dr.  Anson  Jones 
J-  the  election  of  his  successor,  President  Ty-  had  been  elected  as  President  of  Texas;  the 
ler  pursued  with  much  vigor  his  purpose  of  republic  was  in  a  more  thriving  condition  than 
accomplishing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  re-  ever  before.  Its  population  was  rapidly  in- 
garding  it  as  the  measure  which  was  specially  creasing  under  the  stimulus  of  its  probable 
to  illustrate  his  administration  and  to  preserve  change  of  flag;  its  budget  presented  a  less 
*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886.     All  rights  reserved. 
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^  ^Tbalance;  its  Nations  with  Mex- 
<-",  while  they  were  no  more  friendly,  had 
f^dtoexateakrm.  TheTyler Government 
havmg  been  baffledin  the  spring  bv  the  rdec 
fonofthetreaty  for  annexation  which  theyhad 
Sfejg  **«  Senate,  chose  to  proceel  tht 
winter  in  a  different  way.    Early  in  the  session 


a  joint  resolution  providing  for  annexation 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
attempted  amendment  by  the  antislavery 
members,  passed  the  House  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two  votes.  In  the  Senate  it  encount- 
ered  more  opposition,  as  might  have  been 
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expected  in  a  chamber  which 
had  overwhelmingly  rejected 
the  same  scheme  only  a  few 
months  before.  It  was  at  last 
amended  by  inserting  a  sec- 
tion called  the  Walker  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  it  were  in  his  judgment 
advisable,  should  proceed  by 
way  of  negotiation,  instead  of 
submitting  the  resolutions  as 
an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas.  This 
amendment  eased  the  con- 
science of  a  few  shy  support- 
ers of  the  Administration  who 
had  committed  themselves  very 
strongly  against  the  scheme, 
and  saved  them  from  the  shame 
of  open  tergiversation.  The 
President,  however,  treated 
this  subterfuge  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  deserved,  by 
utterly  disregarding  theWalker 
amendment,  and  by  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  to  Texas  to 
bring  about  annexation  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolutions,  the 
moment  he  had  signed  them, 
when  only  a  few  hours  of  his 
official  existence  remained. 
The  measures  initiated  by  Tyler  were,  of 
course,  carried  out  by  Polk.  The  work  was 
pushed  forward  with  equal  zeal  at  Washing- 
ton and  at  Austin.  A  convention  of  Texans 
was  called  for  the  4th  of  July  to  consider  the 
American  propositions  ;  they  were  promptly 
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accepted  and  ratified,  and  in  the  last  days  of 
1845  Texas  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

Besides  the  general  objections  which  the 
antislavery  men  of  the  North  had  to  the  proj- 
ect itself,  there  wras  something  especially  offen- 
sive to  them  in  the  pretense  of  fairness  and 
compromise  held  out  by  the  resolutions  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  annexation.  The 
third  section  provided  that  four  new  States 
might  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory 
of  Texas ;  that  such  States  as  were  formed  out 
of  the  portion  lying  south  of  36°  30',  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  might  be  admitted  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  might  desire ; 
and  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  such 
States  as  might  be  formed  out  of  the  portion 
lying  north  of  that  line.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  regarded  this  provision,  with  good 
reason,  as  derisory.  Slavery  already  existed  in 
the  entire  territory  by  the  act  of  the  early  set- 
tlers from  the  South  who  had  brought  their 
slaves  with  them,  and  the  State  of  Texas  had 
no  valid  claim  to  an  inch  of  ground  north  of 
the  line  of  36°  30' nor  anywhere  near  it ;  so  that 
this  clause,  if  it  had  any  force  whatever,  would 
have  authorized  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  where  it  did  not 
exist,  and  where  it  had  been  expressly  prohib- 
ited by  the   Mexican   law.    Another   serious 
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objection  was  that  the  resolutions  were  taken  as  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  is  nevertheless 

committing  the  United  States  to  the  adoption  certain  that  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of 

and  maintenance  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  the  Rio  Grande,  without   an    attempt  at  an 

as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  All  mention  understanding,  would  bring  about  a  collision, 

of  this  was  avoided  in  the  instrument,  and  it  was  The  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
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expressly  stated  that  the  State  was  to  be  formed 
•subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may 
arise  with  other  governtaents,"  but  the  moment 
the  resolutions  were  passed  the  Government 
assumed,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
rightful  property  of  Texas,  to  he  defended  by 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States. 
Even  if  Mexico  had  been  inclined  to  submit 


Rio  Grande  was  then  entirely  uninhabited,  and 
was  thought  uninhabitable,  though  subsequent 
years  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  that  belief.  The 
occupation  of  the  country  of  Texas  extended 
no  farther  than  the  Nueces,  and  the  Mexican 
farmers  cultivated  their  corn  and  cotton  in 
peace  in  the  fertile  fields  opposite  Matamoras. 
It  is  true  that  Texas  claimed  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth:  and    while    the    Texans  held    Santa 
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Anna  prisoner,  under  duress  of  arms  and  the 
stronger  pressure  of  his  own  conscience,  which 
assured  him  that  he  deserved  death  as  a  mur- 
derer, "he  solemnly  sanctioned,  acknowledged, 
and  ratified "  their  independence  with  what- 
ever boundaries  they  chose  to  claim;  but  the 
Bustamente  administration  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pudiating this  treaty,  and  at  once  renewed  the 
war,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  fitful  way 
ever  since. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  this  special  subject 
of  admitted  dispute,  the  Mexican  government 
had  warned  our  own  in  sufficiently  formal  terms 
that  annexation  could  not  be  peacefully  effect- 
ed. When  Mr.  Upshur  first  began  his  nego- 
tiations with  Texas,  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  earliest  rumors  of  what 
was  afoot,  addressed  a  note  *  to  Waddy 
Thompson,  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  referring 
to  the  reported  intention  of  Texas  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  and  formally  protesting 
against  it  as  "  an  aggression  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,"  and  adding,  "if  it  be 
indispensable  for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek 
security  for  its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the 
disasters  of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and 
rehy  on  its  own  efforts  for  the  defense  of  its  just 
cause."  A  little  while  later  General  Almonte 
renewed  this  notification  at  Washington,  say- 
ing in  so  many  words  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  terminate  his  mission,  and  that 
Mexico  would  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  re- 
ceived intimation  of  such  an  act.  In  June,  1845, 
Mr.  Donelson,  in  charge  of  the  American  Le- 
gation in  Mexico,  assures  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  war  is  inevitable,  though  he  adopts  the  fic- 
tion of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
abolitionist  intrigues  of  Great  Britain,  which 
he  credited  with  the  intention  "of  depriving 
*  August  23,  1843. 
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both  Texas  and  the  United  States  of  all  claim 
to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande." 

No  one,  therefore,  doubted  that  war  would 
follow,  and  it  soon  came.  General  Zachary 
Taylor  had  been  sent  during  the  summer  to 
Corpus  Christi,  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  small  army  of  the  nation  was  placed 
under  his  command.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  desire  of  the  Administration 
that  hostilities  should  begin  without  orders, 
by  a  species  of  spontaneous  combustion;  but 
the  coolness  and  prudence  of  General  Taylor 
made  futile  any  such  hopes,  if  they  were 
entertained,  and  it  required  a  positive  order 
to  induce  him,  in  March,  1846,  to  advance 
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towards  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  cross  the  dis- 
puted territory.  He  arrived  at  a  point  opposite 
Matamoras  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately fortified  himself,  disregarding  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Mexi<  hi  commander, who  warned 
him  that  such  action  would  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  May  General  Arista 
cro  ised  the  river  and  attacked  General  Taylor 
on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto,  where  Taylor  won 
the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  victories, 
embracing  Resacadela  Palma,  Monterey,  and 
Buena  Vista,  all  gained  over  superior  forces 


of  the  enemy,  which  made  the  American  com- 
mander for  the  brief  day  which  was  left  him 
the  idol  alike  of  soldiers  and  voters. 

After  Baker's  election  in  1844,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  district 
that  Lincoln  was  to  be  the  next  candidate  of 
the  Whig  party  for  Congress.  It  was  charged 
at  the  time,  and  some  recent  writers  have 
repeated  the  charge,  that  there  was  a  bargain 
made  in  1840  between  Hardin,  Baker,  Lincoln, 
and  Logan  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  order 
named.    This  sort  of  fiction  is  the  commonest 
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known  to  American  politics.  Something  like  it 
is  told,  and  more  or  less  believed,  in  half  the 
districts  in  the  country  every  year.  It  arises 
naturally  from  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
more  candidates  than  places,  that  any  one  who 
is  a  candidate  twice  is  felt  to  be  defrauding 
his  neighbors,  and  that  all  candidates  are  too 
ready  to  assure  their  constituents  that  they 
only  want  one  term,  and  too  ready  to  forget 
these  assurances  when  their  terms  are  ending. 
There  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  any  such 
bargain  among  the  men  we  have  mentioned, 
but  there  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  contrary. 
Two  or  more  of  them  were  candidates  for  the 
nomination  at  every  election  from  the  time 
when  Stuart  retired  until  the  Whigs  lost  the 
district.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  among 
the  Whigs  of  the  district  that  whoever  should, 
at  each  election,  gain  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  one  Whig  constituency  of  the  State, 
should  hold  himself  satisfied  with  that  privilege, 
and  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  The 
retiring  member  was  not  always  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  early 
part  of  January,  1846,  Hardin  was  the  only  one 
whose  name  was  mentioned  in  opposition  to 
Lincoln.  He  was  reasonably  sure  of  his  own 
county,  and  he  tried  to  induce  Lincoln  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  that  all  candidates 
should  confine  themselves  to  their  own  counties 
in  the  canvass;  but  Lincoln,  who  was  very 
strong  in  the  outlying  counties  of  the  district, 
declined  the  proposition,  alleging,  as  a  reason 
for  refusing,  that  Hardin  was  so  much  better 
known  than  he,  by  reason  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, that  such  a  stipulation  would  give  him 
a  great  advantage.  There  was  fully  as  much 
courtesy  as  candor  in  this  plea,  and  Lincoln's 
entire  letter  was  extremely  politic  and  civil. 
"  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit,"  he  says, 
"  of  acceding  to  almost  any  proposal  that  a 
friend  would  make,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I 
cannot  to  this."  A  month  later  Hardin  saw  that 
his  candidacy  was  useless,  and  he  published  a 
card  withdrawing  from  the  contest,  which  was 
copied  and  commended  in  the  kindest  terms 
by  papers  friendly  to  Lincoln,  and  the  two  men 
remained  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Petersburg  on 
the  1st  of  May.  Judge  Logan  placed  the  name 
of  Lincoln  before  it,  and  he  was  nominated 
unanimously.  The  Springfield  "Journal,"giving 
the  news  the  week  after,  said,"  This  nomination 
was  of  course  anticipated,  there  being  no  other 
candidate  in  the  field.  Mr.  Lincoln,we  all  know, 
is  a  good  Whig,  a  good  man,  an  able  speaker, 
and  richly  deserves,  as  he  enjoys,  the  confidence 
of  the  Whigs  of  this  district  and  of  the  State." 

The  Democrats  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  singular 
competitor — the  famous  Methodist  preacher, 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 67-68. 


Peter  Cartwright.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  met  in  the  field  of  politics.  When 
Lincoln  ran  for  the  Legislature  on  his  return 
from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  one  of  the 
successful  candidates  of  that  year  was  this  in- 
defatigable circuit-rider.  He  was  now  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  height  of  his  popular- 
ity, and  in  all  respects  an  adversary  not  to  be 
despised.  His  career  as  a  preacher  began  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  continued 
for  seventy  years.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  grew  up  in  the 
rudest  regions  of  the  border  land  between 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  represents  him- 
self, with  the  usual  inverted  pride  of  a  class- 
leader,  as  having  been  a  wild,  vicious  youth ; 
but  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes  embraces  noth- 
ing less  venial  than  card-playing,  horse-racing, 
and  dancing,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  differ- 
ent amusements  could  have  been  found  in 
southern  Kentucky  in  the  year  1801.  This 
course  of  dissipation  did  not  continue  long,  as 
he  was  "converted  and  united  with  the  Eben- 
ezer  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  in  June  of 
that  year,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and 
immediately  developed  such  zeal  and  power  in 
exhortation  that  less  than  a  year  later  he  was 
licensed  "  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  an  exhorter 
so  long  as  his  practice  is  agreeable  to  the  gos- 
pel. "  He  became  a  deacon  at  twenty-one,  an 
elder  at  twenty-three,  a  presiding  elder  at  twen- 
ty-seven, and  from  that  time  his  life  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  church  in  the  West  for  sixty  years. 
He  died  in  1872,  eighty-seven  years  of  age, 
having  baptized  twelve  thousand  persons  and 
preached  fifteen  thousand  sermons.  He  was, 
and  will  always  remain,  the  type  of  the  back- 
woods preacher.  Even  in  his  lifetime  the 
simple  story  of  his  life  became  so  overgrown 
with  a  net-work  of  fable  that  there  is  little  re- 
semblance between  the  simple,  courageous, 
prejudiced  itinerant  of  his  "Autobiography" 
and  the  fighting,  brawling,  half-civilized,  Prot- 
estant Friar  Tuck  of  bar-room  and  newspaper 
legend.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  always 
discard  the  weapons  of  the  flesh  in  his  com- 
bats with  the  ungodly,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  compelled  to  leave  the  pulpit  to  do  car- 
nal execution  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  sanctuary ;  but  two  or  three  incidents 
of  this  sort  in  three-quarters  of  a  century  do 
not  turn  a  parson  into  a  pugilist.  He  was  a 
fluent,  self-confident  speaker,  who,  after  the 
habit  of  his  time,  addressed  his  discourses 
more  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  reason  of 
his  hearers.  His  system  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  was  of  the  most  simple  and  con- 
crete character,  and  formed  the  staple  of  his 
sermons.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  refine- 
ments and  reticences  of  modern  theology,  and 
in  his  later  years  observed  with  scorn  and 
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sorrow  the  progress  of  education  and  scholarly 
training  in  his  own  communion.  After  listen- 
ing one  day  to  a  prayer  from  a  young  minis- 
ter which  shone  more  by  its  correctness  than 
its  unction,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
"  Brother  — ,  three  prayers  like  that  would 
freeze  hell  over! " — a  consummation  which  did 
not  commend  itself  to  him  as  desirable.  He 
often  visited  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
saw  little  in  them  to  admire.  His  chief  pleasure 
on  his  return  was  to  sit  in  a  circle  of  his  friends 
and  pour  out  the  phials  of  his  sarcasm  upon 
all  the  refinements  of  life  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  which  he 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  were  tenanted 
by  a  species  of  beings  altogether  inferior  to 
the  manhood  that  filled  the  cabins  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois.  An  apocryphal  story  of 
one  of  these  visits  was  often  told  of  him,  which 
pleased  him  so  that  he  never  contradicted  it : 
that  becoming  bewildered  in  the  vastness  of  a 
New  York  hotel,  he  procured  a  hatchet,  and 
in  pioneer  fashion  "blazed"  his  way  along  the 
mahogany  staircases  and  painted  corridors 
from  the  office  to  his  room.  With  all  his  ec- 
centricities, he  was  a  devout  man,  conscien- 
tious and  brave.  He  lived  in  domestic  peace 
and  honor  all  his  days,  and  dying,  he  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  almost  in  childhood, 
left  a  posterity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  direct  descendants  to  mourn  them.* 

With  all  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
church,  Peter  Cartwright  was  an  ardent  Jack- 
son politician,  with  probably  a  larger  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  district  than  any  other 
man  in  it,  and  with  a  personal  following  which, 
beginning  with  his  own  children  and  grand- 
children and  extending  through  every  precinct, 
made  it  no  holiday  task  to  defeat  him  in  a  popu- 
lar contest.  But  Lincoln  and  his  friends  went 
energetically  into  the  canvass,  and  before  it 
closed  he  was  able  to  foresee  a  certain  victory. 

An  incident  is  related  to  show  how  accu- 
rately he  could  calculate  political  results  in 
advance  —  a  faculty  which  remained  with  him 
all  his  life.  A  friend,  who  was  a  Democrat, 
had  come  to  him  early  in  the  canvass  and  had 
told  him  he  wanted  to  see  him  elected,  but  did 
not  like  to  vote  against  his  party;  still  he  would 
vote  for  him,  if  the  contest  was  to  be  so  close 
that  every  vote  was  needed.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  election  Lincoln  said  to  him,  "  1  have 
got  the  preacher,  and  I  don't  want  your  vote." 


The  campaign  was  carried  on  almost  entire- 
ly without  expense.  Mr.  Joshua  Speed  told 
the  writers  that  some  of  the  Whigs  contributed 
a  purse  of  $200,  which  Speed  handed  to  Lin- 
coln to  pay  his  personal  expenses  in  the  can- 
vass. After  the  election  was  over  the  successful 
candidate  handed  Speed  $199.25,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  return  it  to  the  subscribers.  "  I 
did  not  need  the  money,"  he  said.  "  I  made 
the  canvass  on  my  own  horse ;  my  entertain- 
ment, being  at  the  houses  of  friends,  cost  me 
nothing;  and  my  only  outlay  was  75  cents 
for  a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm-hands 
insisted  I  should  treat  them  to." 

The  election  was  held  in  August,  and  the 
Whig  candidate's  majority  was  very  large — 
15 1 1  in  the  district,  where  Clay's  majority  had 
been  only  914,  and  where  Taylor's,  two  years 
later,  with  all  the  glamour  of  victory  about  him, 
was  ten  less.  Lincoln's  majority  in  Sangamon 
County  was  690,  which,  in  view  of  the  stand- 
ing of  his  competitor,  was  the  most  remarkable 
proof  which  could  be  given  of  his  personal 
popularity  ;t  it  was  the  highest  majority  ever 
given  to  any  candidate  in  the  county  during 
the  entire  period  of  Whig  ascendency  until 
Yates's  triumphant  campaign  of  1852. 

This  large  vote  was  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  Whigs  were  this  year  upon  the  un- 
popular side.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was 
generally  approved  throughout  the  West,  and 
those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  rather 
lacking  in  patriotism,  even  before  actual  hos- 
tilities began.  But  when  General  Taylor  and 
General  Ampudia  confronted  each  other  with 
hostile  guns  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  still 
more  after  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms  by  which 
the  Americans  opened  the  war  on  the  plain  of 
Palo  Alto,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  and 
voters  alike  to  continue  their  attitude  of  dis- 
approval of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  shouting  paeans 
over  the  exploits  of  our  soldiers.  They  were 
assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Whigs  of  the  State  volunteered  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity  and  promptitude  in  the  military 
service.  On  the  1  ith  of  May,  Congress  author- 
ized the  raising  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers, 
and  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Illinois, 
the  daring  and  restless  spirit  of  Hardin  leaped 
forward  to  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him, 
and  he  instantly  issued  a  call  to  his  brigade  of 


*  The  impressive  manner  of  Mrs.  Cartwright's  death,     solemnly  said,  "The  chariot  has  arrived."  —  "Early 

Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  by  John  Carroll  Power. 


who  survived  her  husband  afew  years,  is  remembered  in 
the  churches  of  Sangamon  County.  She  was  attending 
a  religious  meeting  at  Bethel  Chapel,  a  mile  from  her 
boose.  She  was  called  upon  "to  give  her  testimony," 
which  she  did  with  much  feeling,  concluding  with  the 
words,  "  the  past  t!  nave  been  the  happiest  of 

all  my  life;  I  arn  waiting  for  the  chariot."  Wh<  n  the  meet- 
ing broke  up,  she  did  not  rise  with  the  rest.  The  minister 


t  Stuart's  maj. 
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militia,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  general  has 
already  enrolled  himself  as  the  first  volunteer 
from  Illinois  under  the  requisition.  He  is  go- 
ing whenever  ordered.  Who  will  go  with  him  ? 
He  confidently  expects  to  be  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  brigade."  The  quota  assigned  to 
Illinois  was  three  regiments;  these  were  quickly 
raised,*  and  an  additional  regiment  offered  by 
Baker  was  then  accepted.  The  sons  of  the 
prominent  Whigs  enlisted  as  private  soldiers ; 
David  Logan  was  a  sergeant  in  Baker's  reg- 
iment. A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Spring- 
field on  the  29th  of  May,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  what  was  considered  a  thrilling  and 
effective  speech  on  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  the 
nation  until  an  honorable  peace  was  secured. 
It  was  thought  probable,  and  would  have  been 
altogether  fitting,  that  either  Colonel  Hardin, 
Colonel  Baker,  or  Colonel  Bissell,  all  of  them 
men  of  intelligence  and  distinction,  should  be 
appointed  general  of  the  Illinois  Brigade,  but 
the  Polk  administration  was  not  inclined  to 
waste  so  important  a  place  upon  men  who 
might  hereafter  have  views  of  their  own  in 
public  affairs.  The  coveted  appointment  was 
given  to  a  man  already  loaded  to  a  grotesque  de- 
gree with  political  employment  —  Mr.  Lincoln's 
old  adversary,  James  Shields.  He  had  left  the 
position  of  Auditor  of  State  to  assume  a  seat  on 
the  Bench;  leaving  this,  he  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  He  had  no  military  experience,  and 
so  far  as  known  no  capacity  for  the  service; 
but  his  fervid  partisanship  and  his  nationality 
commended  him  to  Mr.  Polk  as  a  safe  servant, 
and  he  received  his  commission,  to  the  surprise 
and  derision  of  the  State.  His  bravery  in  action 
and  his  honorable  wounds  at  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Chapultepec  saved  him  from  contempt 
and  made  his  political  fortune. 

He  had  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Illinois  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  he  owed  his  appointment 
in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  Douglas, 
who  desired  to  have  as  few  Democratic  states- 
men as  possible  in  Springfield  that  winter.  A 
Senator  was  to  be  elected,  and  Shields  had  ac- 
quired such  a  habit  of  taking  all  the  offices 
that  fell  vacant  that  it  was  only  prudent  to 
remove  him  as  far  as  convenient  from  such  a 
temptation.  The  election  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Douglas  was  promoted  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  seat  in  the 
Senate  which  he  held  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  session  of  1846-7  opened  with  the  San- 
gamon district  of  Illinois  unrepresented  in 
Congress.  Baker  had  gone  with  his  regiment 
to  Mexico.  It  did  not  have  the  good  fortune 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  earlier  actions  of 
the  campaign,  and  his  fiery  spirit  chafed  in  this 


enforced  idleness  of  camp  and  garrison.  He 
seized  an  occasion  which  was  offered  him  to 
go  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  and 
while  there  he  made  one  of  those  sudden  and 
dramatic  appearances  in  the  Capitol  which 
were  so  much  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and 
his  character.  He  went  to  his  place  on  the 
floor,t  and  there  delivered  a  bright,  interesting 
speech  in  his  most  attractive  vein,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  army,  disavowing 
on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  any  responsibility  for 
the  war  or  its  conduct,  and  adroitly  claiming 
for  them  a  full  share  of  the  credit  for  its  pros- 
ecution. He  began  by  thanking  the  House 
for  its  kindness  in  allowing  him  the  floor,  pro- 
testing at  the  same  time  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  such  courtesy.  "  I  could  wish," 
he  said,  "  that  it  had  been  the  fortune  of 
the  gallant  Davis  f  to  now  stand  where  I  do 
and  to  receive  from  gentlemen  on  all  sides  the 
congratulations  so  justly  due  to  him,  and  to 
listen  to  the  praises  of  his  brave  compeers. 
For  myself,  I  have,  unfortunately,  been  left  far 
in  the  rear  of  the  war,  and  if  now  I  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  severest  hardships  of  the  struggle, 
whether  in  the  blood-stained  streets  of  Mon- 
terey, or  in  a  yet  sterner  form  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that 
while  I  feel  this  a  most  pleasant  duty,  it  is  in 
other  respects  a  duty  full  of  pain  ;  for  I  stand 
here,  after  six  months'  service  as  a  volunteer, 
having  seen  no  actual  warfare  in  the  field." 
Yet  even  this  disadvantage  he  turned  with 
great  dexterity  to  his  service.  He  reproached 
Congress  for  its  apathy  and  inaction  in  not 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  army  by  rein- 
forcements and  supplies;  he  flattered  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute 
to  those  who  died  of  disease  and  exposure, 
without  ever  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  battle- 
field, and  rising  to  lyric  enthusiasm,  he  repeat- 
ed a  poem  of  his  own,  which  he  had  written 
in  camp  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  of  the 
Fourth  Illinois.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  his  own  party  all  the  credit  which  could 
be  claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  exasperating  it  must  have  been  to 
the  majority  to  hear  so  calm  an  assumption  of 
superior  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion as  the  following:  "As  a  Whig  I  still  oc- 
cupy a  place  on  this  floor ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply  to  such  a  charge  as  that 
the  Whigs  are  not  friends  of  their  country 
because  many  of  them  doubt  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  the  present  war.  Surely  there 
was  all  the  more  evidence  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  man   who,  doubting  the   expediency 

*  The  colonels  were  Hardin,  Bissell,  and  Freeman. 

t  December  28,  1864. 

%  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  with  the  army  in  Mexico. 
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and  even  the  entire  justice 
of  the  war,  nevertheless 
supported  it,  because  it 
was  the  war  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  one  it  might 
be  mere  enthusiasm  and  an 
impetuous  temperament ; 
in  the  other  it  was  true 
patriotism,  a  sense  of  duty. 
Homer  represents  Hec- 
tor as  strongly  doubting 
the  expediency  of  the  war 
against  Greece.  He  gave 
his  advice  against  it ;  he 
had  no  sympathy  with 
Paris,  whom  he  bitterly 
reproached,  much  less  with 
Helen ;  yet,  when  the  war 
came,  and  the  Grecian 
forces  were  marshaled  on 
the  plain,  and  their  crook- 
ed keels  were  seen  cutting 
the  sands  of  the  Trojan 
coast,  Hector  was  a  flam- 
ing fire,  his  beaming  hel- 
met was  seen  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  There  are 
in  the  American  army 
many  who  have  the  spirit 
of  Hector;  who  strongly 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
war,  and  especially  the 
manner  of  its  commence- 
ment ;  who  yet  are  ready 
to  pour  out  their  hearts' 
best  blood  like  water,  and 
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THE    BOUNDARIES    OF    TEXAS. 


This  map  gives  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  1828  ;  the  westerly  bank  of  the  Sabine  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  32d  degree  of 
latitude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River,  following  the  course  of  that  stream  to  the  100th 
degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  run- 
ning along  its  south  bank  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  place  where  Leadville 
now  stands ;  thence  due  north  to  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  which  it  follows  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

On  the  west  will  be  seen  the  boundaries  claimed  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  after  the 

annexation  of  Texas.     The  Mexican  authorities  considered  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  to 

their  lives  witl     it    On  a  for-     be  the  Nueces  River,  from  mouth  to  source;   thence  by  an  indefinite  line  to  the  Rio  Pecos, 

,  '  .    and  through  the  elevated  and  barren  Llano  Estacado  to  the  source  of  the  main  branch  of  the 

dgn    Shore,    in    defense     OI     Red   River,  and  along  that  river  to  the  100th  meridian.     The  United  States  adopted  the 


and 


Texan  claim  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  as  their  western  limit.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1848,  the  Mexicans  relinquished  to  the  United  States  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  also  the  territory  lying  between  the  last-named  river  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  of  the  Gila  River  and  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  which 
was  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  El  Paso. — J.  W. 


the    American    flag 
American  glory."  * 

Immediately  after  mak- 
ing this  speech,  Baker  in- 
creased the  favorable  impression  created  by  Orleans,  to  embark  there  for  Mexico.  He  had 
it  by  resigning  his  seat  in  Congress  and  hurry-  heard  of  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  upon 
ing  as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  him  to  New    Saltillo,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  opportu- 


*  ^  e  31ve  a  copy  of  these  lines,  not  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  illustrating  the  versatility 
of  the  lawyer,  orator,  and  soldier  who  wrote  them. 

Where  rolls  the  rushing  Rio  Grande, 

How  peacefully  they  sleep! 
Far  from  their  native  Northern  land, 

Far  from  the  friends  who  weep. 
No  rolling  drums  disturb  their  rest 

Beneath  the  sandy  sod; 
The  mold  lies  heavy  on  each  breast, 

The  spirit  is  with  God. 

They  heard  their  country's  call,  and  came 

To  battle  for  the  right ; 
Each  bosom  filled  with  martial  flame, 

And  kindling  for  the  fight. 
Light  was  their  measured  footstep  when 

They  moved  to  seek  the  foe ; 


Alas  that  hearts  so  fiery  then 
Should  soon  be  cold  and  low ! 

They  did  not  die  in  eager  strife 

Upon  a  well-fought  field; 
Nor  from  the  red  wound  poured  their  life 

Where  cowering  foemen  yield. 
Death's  ghastly  shade  was  slowly  cast 

Upon  each  manly  brow, 
But  calm  and  fearless  to  the  last, 

They  sleep  securely  now. 

Yet  shall  a  grateful  country  give 

Her  honors  to  their  name; 
In  kindred  hearts  their  memory  live, 

And  history  guard  their  fame. 
Not  unremembered  do  they  sleep 

Upon  a  foreign  strand, 
Though  near  their  graves  thy  wild  waves  sweep, 

O  rushing  Rio  Grande  ! 
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nity  of  fighting  which  might  fall  in  the  way  of 
his  regiment.  He  arrived  to  find  his  troops 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  General 
Scott ;  and  although  he  missed  Buena  Vista,  he 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
When  Shields  was  wounded,  Baker  took  com- 
mand of  his  brigade,  and  by  a  gallant  charge 
on  the  Mexican  guns  gained  possession  of  the 
Jalapa  road,  an  act  by  which  a  great  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  that  victory  were  harvested. 

His  resignation  left  a  vacancy  in  Congress, 
and  a  contest,  characteristic  of  the  politics  of 
the  time,  at  once  sprang  up  over  it.  The  ra- 
tional course  would  have  been  to  elect  Lincoln, 
but,  with  his  usual  overstrained  delicacy,  he 
declined  to  run,  thinking  it  fair  to  give  other 
aspirants  a  chance  for  the  term  of  two  months. 
The  Whigs  nominated  a  respectable  man 
named  Brown,  but  a  short  while  before  the 
election  John  Henry,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
appealed  for  votes  on  the  sole  ground  that  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  wanted  the  place  for  the 
mileage.  Brown,  either  recognizing  the  force  of 
this  plea,  or  smitten  with  a  sudden  disgust  for 
a  service  in  which  such  pleas  were  possible, 
withdrew  from  the  canvass,  and  Henry  got  his 
election  and  his  mileage. 

THE   THIRTIETH    CONGRESS. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress  organized  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1847.  Its  roll  contained  the 
names  of  many  eminent  men,  few  of  whom 
were  less  known  than  his  which  was  destined 
to  a  fame  more  wide  and  enduring  than  all 
the  rest  together.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  sole 
distinction  that  he  was  the  only  Whig  member 
from  Illinois.  He  entered  upon  the  larger  field 
of  work  which  now  lay  before  him  without  any 
special  diffidence,  but  equally  without  elation. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Speed  soon  after  his 
election  he  said,  "  Being  elected  to  Congress, 
though  I  am  very  grateful  to  our  friends  for 
having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as  much 
as  I  expected," —  an  experience  not  unknown 
to  most  public  men,  but  probably  intensified 
in  Lincoln's  case  by  his  constitutional  mel- 
ancholy. He  went  about  his  work  with  little 
gladness,  but  with  a  dogged  sincerity  and  an 
inflexible  conscience. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Whigs 
were  to  derive  at  least  a  temporary  advan- 
tage from  the  war  which  the  Democrats  had 
brought  upon  the  country,  although  it   was 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lincoln  to 
his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  gives  the  names  of  some  of 
the  Whig  soldiers  who  persisted  in  their  faith  through- 
out the  war :  "  As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  to  my 
hearing,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  unjust 
the  President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


destined  in  its  later  consequences  to  sweep 
the  former  party  out  of  existence  and  exile 
the  other  from  power  for  many  years.  The 
House  was  so  closely  divided  that  Lincoln, 
writing  on  the  5th,  expressed  some  doubt 
whether  the  Whigs  could  elect  all  their  caucus 
nominees,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was 
chosen  Speaker  the  next  day  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote.  The  President  showed  in  his  mes- 
sage that  he  was  doubtful  of  the  verdict  of 
Congress  and  the  country  upon  the  year's 
operations,  and  he  argued  with  more  solici- 
tude than  force  in  defense  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Administration  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Mexico.  His  anxiety  was  at  once  shown  to 
be  well  founded.  The  first  attempt  made  by 
his  friends  to  indorse  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  met  by  a  stern  rebuke  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  passed  an 
amendment  proposed  by  George  Ashmun  that 
"  the  war  had  been  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally commenced  by  the  President." 
This  severe  declaration  was  provoked  and 
justified  by  the  persistent  and  disingenuous 
assertion  of  the  President  that  the  preceding 
Congress  had  "  with  virtual  unanimity  "  de- 
clared that  "  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico " —  the  truth  being  that  a  strong  minority 
had  voted  to  strike  out  those  words  from  the 
preamble  of  the  supply  bill,  but  being  outvoted 
in  this,  they  were  compelled  either  to  vote 
for  preamble  and  bill  together,  or  else  refuse 
supplies  to  the  army.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Whigs  and  other  opponents  of  the 
war  should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
the  President  their  opinion  of  such  a  misrep- 
resentation. The  position  of  the  opposition 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  very 
victories  upon  which  Mr.  Polk  had  confidently 
relied  for  his  vindication.  Both  our  armies  in 
Mexico  were  under  command  of  Whig  gen- 
erals, and  among  the  subordinate  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field,  a  full 
share  were  Whigs,  who,  to  an  extent  unusual 
in  wars  of  political  significance,  retained  their 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  administration  un- 
der whose  orders  they  were  serving.  Some 
of  them  had  returned  to  their  places  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  brandishing  their  laurels  with 
great  effect  in  the  faces  of  their  opponents 
who  had  talked  while  they  fought.*  When 
we  number  the  names  which  leaped  into  sud- 
den fame  in  that  short  but  sanguinary  war,  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  few  of  them  sympa- 
thized with  the  party  which  brought  it  on,  or 

They  do  not  suppose  that  such  denunciation  is  directed 
by  undying  hatred  to  them,  as  '  the  Register  '  would 
have  it  believed.  There  are  two  such  Whigs  on  this 
floor  (Colonel  Haskell  and  Major  James).  The  former 
fought  as  a  colonel  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Baker,  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  me  in  the 
vote  that  you  seem  dissatisfied  with.    The  latter,  the 
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with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  waged. 
The  earnest  opposition  of  Taylor  to  the  scheme 
of  the  annexationists  did  not  hamper  his  move- 
ments or  paralyze  his  arm,  when  with  his  lit- 
tle band  of  regulars  he  beat  the  army  of  Arista 
on  the  plain  "of  Palo  Alto,  and  again  in  the 
precipitous  Resaca  de  la  Palma ;  took  by 
storm  the  fortified  city  of  Monterey,  defended 
by  a  greatly  superior  force ;  and  finally,  with 
a  few  regiments  of  raw  levies,  posted  among 
the  rocky  spurs  and  gorges  about  the  farm  of 
Buena  Vista,  met  and  defeated  the  best-led 
and  best-fought  army  the  Mexicans  ever 
brought  into  the  field,  outnumbering  him  more 
than  "four  to  one.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
Whigs  should  profit  by  the  glory  gained  by 
Whig  valor,  no  matter  in  what  cause.  The 
attitude  of  the  opposition  —  sure  of  their  ad- 
vantage and  exulting  in  it  —  was  never  per- 
haps more  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth  than 
in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  near  the 
close  of  this  session.    He  said : 

••  As  General  Taylor  is  par  excellence  the  hero  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  as  you  Democrats  say  we 
Whigs  have  always  opposed  the  war,  you  think  it  must 
be  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  for  us  to  go  for 
General  Taylor.  The  declaration  that  we  have  always 
opposed  the  war  is  true  or  false  accordingly  as  one 
may  understand  the  term  'opposing  the  war.'  If  to 
say  'the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President '  be  opposing  the  war, 
then  the  Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it. 
Whenever  they  have  spoken  at  all  they  have  said  this  ; 
and  they  have  said  it  on  what  has  appeared  good  rea- 
son to  them  ;  the  marching  of  an  army  into  the  midst 
of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  in- 
habitants away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  and  other 
property  to  destruction,  to  you  may  appear  a  perfectly 
amiable,  peaceful,  unprovoking  procedure ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  so  to  us.  So  to  call  such  an  act,  to  us  ap- 
pears no  other  than  a  naked,  impudent  absurdity,  and 
we  speak  of  it  accordingly.  But  if  when  the  war  had 
begun,  and  had  become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the 
giving  of  our  money  and  our  blood,  in  common  with 
yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  individual 
exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here  for 
all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  you 
have  had  the  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our 
political  brethren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every  field. 
The  beardless  boy  and  the  mature  man,  the  humble 
and  the  distinguished, —  you  have  had  them.  Through 
suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in  battle,  they 
have  endured  and  fought  and  fallen  with  you.  Clay 
and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to  be  returned. 
From  the  State  of  my  own  residence,  besides  other 
worthy  but  less-known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall, 
Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin;  they  all  fought,  and  one 
fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  our  best  Whig 
man.  Nor  were  the  Whigs  few  in  number  or  laggard 
in  the  day  of  battle.  In  that  fearful,  bloody,  breathless 
struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task 
was  to  beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five 
high  officers  who  perished,  four  were  Whigs." 

history  of  whose  capture  with  Cassius  Clay  you  well 
know,  had  not  arrived  here  when  that  vote  was  given  ; 
but,  as  I  understand, he  stands  ready  to  give  just  such 
a  vote  whenever  an  occasion  shall  present.  Baker, 
too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  undoubtedly  that 
way  ;  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he  will  say 


There  was  no  other  refuge  for  the  Demo- 
crats after  the  Whigs  had  adopted  Taylor  as 
their  especial  hero,  as  Scott  was  also  a  Whig 
and  an  original  opponent  of  the  war.  His 
victories  have  never  received  the  credit  justly 
due  them  on  account  of  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  they  were  gained.  The  student  of 
military  history  will  rarely  meet  with  accounts 
of  battles  in  any  age  where  the  actual  opera- 
tions coincide  so  exactly  with  the  orders  issued 
upon  the  eve  of  conflict,  as  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  wonderfully  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  which  General  Scott  with 
a  handful  of  men  renewed  the  memory  of  the 
conquest  of  Cortes,  in  his  triumphant  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  The  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  so  fully  carried 
out  in  action  that  the  official  report  is  hardly 
more  than  the  general  orders  translated  from 
the  future  tense  to  the  past.  The  story  of 
Chapultepec  has  the  same  element  of  the 
marvelous  in  it.  The  general  commands  ap- 
parent impossibilities  in  the  closest  detail  on 
one  day,  and  the  next  day  reports  that  they 
have  been  accomplished.  These  successes 
were  not  cheaply  attained.  The  Mexicans, 
though  deficient  in  science  and  in  military 
intelligence,  fought  with  bravery  and  some- 
times with  desperation.  The  enormous  per- 
centage of  loss  in  his  army  proves  that  Scott 
was  engaged  in  no  light  work.  He  marched 
from  Pueblo  with  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  his  losses  in  the  basin  of  Mexico  were 
2703,  of  whom  383  were  officers.  But  neither 
he  nor  Taylor  was  a  favorite  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  their  brilliant  success  brought  no 
gain  of  popularity  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  little 
was  talked  about  except  the  Mexican  war,  its 
causes,  its  prosecution,  and  its  probable  re- 
sults. In  these  wordy  engagements  the  Whigs, 
partly  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned, 
partly  through  their  unquestionable  superiority 
in  debate,  and  partly  by  virtue  of  their  stronger 
cause,  usually  had  the  advantage.  There  was 
no  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  There  was  hardly  a 
vote,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Winthrop  as 
Speaker,  where  the  two  sides  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  partisan  nomenclature.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  even  where  its  presence  was 
not  avowed,  had  its  secret  influence  upon 
every  trial  of  strength  in  Congress,  and  South- 
ern Whigs  were  continually  found  sustaining 
the  President,  and  New  England  Democrats 
voting  against  his  most  cherished  plans.    Not 

so.  Colonel  Doniphan,  too,  the  favorite  Whig  of  Mis- 
souri, and  who  overran  all  northern  Mexico,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  condemned 
the  Administration  in  relation  to  the  war,  if  I  remem- 
ber. (',.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost  the 
whole  war.declaresin  favor  of  Mr.  Clay;  "  etc. 
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even  all  the  Democrats  of  the  South  could  be 
relied  on  by  the  Administration.  The  most 
powerful  leader  of  them  all  denounced  with 
bitter  earnestness  the  conduct  of  the  war,  for 
which  he  was  greatly  responsible.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  an  attack  upon  the  President's  policy, 
January  4,  1848,  said,  "  I  opposed  the  war, 
not  only  because  it  might  have  been  easily 
avoided ;  not  only  because  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  to  be 
occupied  by  our  troops ;  not  only  because  I 
believed  the  allegations  upon  which  Congress 
sanctioned  the  war  untrue,  but  from  high  con- 
siderations of  policy ;  because  I  believed  it 
would  lead  to  many  and  serious  evils  to  the 
country  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions." It  was  probably  not  so  much  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country  that  the  South 
Carolina  Senator  was  disturbed  about  as  some 
others.  He  perhaps  felt  that  the  friends  of 
slavery  had  set  in  motion  a  train  of  events 
whose  result  was  beyond  their  ken.  Mr.  Pal- 
frey of  Massachusetts  a  few  days  later  said 
with  as  much  sagacity  as  wit  that  "  Mr.  Cal- 
houn thought  that  he  could  set  fire  to  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  and  extinguish  it  when  half- 
consumed."  In  his  anxiety  that  the  war  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,  Calhoun  proposed  that 
the  United  States  army  should  evacuate  the 
Mexican  capital,  establish  a  defensive  line, 
and  hold  it  as  the  only  indemnity  possible  to 
us.  He  had  no  confidence  in  treaties,  and  be- 
lieved that  no  Mexican  government  was  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  into  effect.  A  few  days 
later,*  in  a  running  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
an  important  statement  which  still  further 
strengthened  the  contention  of  the  Whigs. 
He  said  that  in  making  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation he  did  not  assume  that  the  Rio  del 
Norte  was  the  western  boundary  of  Texas ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  assumed  that  the  boundary 
was  an  unsettled  one  between  Mexico  and 
Texas ;  and  that  he  had  intimated  to  our 
charge  d'affaires  that  we  were  prepared  to 
settle  the  boundary  on  the  most  liberal  terms ! 
This  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
position  held  by  most  Democrats  before  the 
Rio  Grande  boundary  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent an  article  of  faith.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll, 
one  of  the  leading  men  upon  that  side  in 
Congress,  in  a  speech  three  years  before  had 
said,  "  The  stupendous  deserts  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Bravo  rivers  are  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Mauritanian  races";  a  statement  which,  how- 
ever faulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethnol- 
ogy and  physical  geography,  shows  clearly 
enough  the  view  then  held  of  the  boundary 
question. 

*  January  13,  1848. 


The  discipline  of  both  parties  was  more  or 
less  relaxed  under  the  influence  of  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  singular  to  see  Mr.  McLane 
of  Baltimore  rebuking  Mr.  Clingman  of  North 
Carolina  for  mentioning  that  forbidden  subject 
on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, a  Whig  from  Maryland,  administering 
correction  to  Mr.  Hale,  an  insubordinate  Dem- 
ocrat from  New  Hampshire,  for  the  same 
offense,  and  at  the  same  time  screaming  that 
the  "blood  of  our  glorious  battle  fields  in  Mex- 
ico rested  on  the  hands  of  the  President  ";  Mr. 
Clingman  challenging  the  House  with  the 
broad  statement  that  "  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  our  institution  at  the  South  as  pecul- 
iar ;  ours  is  the  general  system  of  the  world, 
and  the  free  system  is  the  peculiar  one,"  and 
Mr.  Palfrey  dryly  responding  that  slavery  was 
natural  just  as  barbarism  was;  just  as  fig-leaves 
and  bare  skins  were  a  natural  dress.  When  the 
time  arrived,  however,  for  leaving  off  grimacing 
and  posturing,  and  the  House  went  to  voting, 
the  advocates  of  slavery  usually  carried  the 
day,  as  the  South,  Whigs  and  Democrats  to- 
gether, voted  solidly,  and  the  North  was  di- 
vided. Especially  was  this  the  case  after  the 
arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  was  signed 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d  of  February 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  only  twen- 
ty days  later.  It  was  ratified  by  that  body  on 
the  10th  of  March,  with  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  were  at  once  accepted  by  Mex- 
ico, and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  officially  pro- 
mulgated on  the  national  festival  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  From  the  hour  when  the  treaty  was 
received  in  Washington,  however,  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  naturally 
languished ;  the  ablest  speeches  of  the  day  be- 
fore became  obsolete  in  the  presence  of  accom- 
plished facts;  and  the  interest  of  Congress 
promptly  turned  to  the  more  important  sub- 
ject of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  vast 
domain  which  our  arms  had  conquered  and 
the  treaty  confirmed  to  us.  No  one  in  Amer- 
ica then  realized  the  magnitude  of  this  acqui- 
sition. Its  stupendous  physical  features  were 
as  little  appreciated  as  the*  vast  moral  and 
political  results  which  were  to  flow  from  its 
entrance  into  our  commonwealth.  It  was  only 
known,  in  general  terms,  that  our  new  posses- 
sions covered  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  fifteen 
of  longitude;  that  we  had  acquired,  in  short, 
six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square  miles 
of  desert,  mountain,  and  wilderness.  There  was 
no  dream,  then,  of  that  portentous  discovery 
which,  even  while  the  Senate  was  wrangling 
over  the  treaty,  had  converted  Captain  Suttar's 
farm  at  Coloma  into  a  mining  camp  —  for  his 
ruin  and  the  sudden  up-building  of  many  co- 
lossal fortunes.  The  name  of  California,  which 
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conveys  to-day  such  opulent  suggestions,  then 
meant  nothing  but  barrenness,  and  Nevada 
was  a  name  as  yet  unknown  —  some  future 
Congressman,  innocent  of  taste  and  of  Spanish, 
was  to  hit  upon  the  absurdity  of  calling  that 
land  of  silver  and  cactus,  of  the  orange  and 
the  sage-hen.  the  land  of  snow.  But  imperfect 
as  was  the  appreciation,  at  that  day,  of  the 
possibilities  which  lay  hidden  in  these  sunset 
regions,  there  was  still  enough  of  instinctive 
greed  in  the  minds  of  politicians  to  make  them 
a  subject  of  lively  interest  and  intrigue.*  At 
the  first  showing  of  hands,  the  South  was 
successful. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  Congress  this  contest 
had  begun  over  the  spoils  of  a  victory  not  yet 
achieved.  President  Polk,  foreseeing  the  prob- 
ability of  an  acquisition  of  territory  by  treaty, 
had  asked  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  A  bill  was  at  once  reported 
in  that  sense,  appropriating  $30,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  negotiation  and  $2,000,000 
to  be  used  in  the  President's  discretion.  But 
before  it  passed,  a  number  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats t  had  become  alarmed  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  might  be  made  of  the  territory  thus 
acquired,  which  was  now  free  soil  by  Mexican 
law.  After  a  hasty  consultation  they  agreed 
upon  a  proviso  to  the  bill,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  who 
then,  and  long  afterwards,  held  a  somewhat 
prominent  position  among  the  public  men  of 
his  State ;  but  his  sole  claim  to  a  place  in 
history  rests  upon  these  few  lines  which  he 
moved  to  add  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
under  discussion : 

"  Provided,  That  as  an  express  and  fundamental  con- 
dition to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
any  treaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and 
to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  ap- 
propriated, neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 

This  condition  seemed  so  fair,  when  first 
presented  to  the  Northern  conscience,  that 
only  three  members  from  the  free  States  voted 

•  To  show  how  crude  and  vague  were  the  ideas  of 
even  the  most  intelligent  men  in  relation  to  this  great 
empire,  we  give  a  few  lines  from  the  closing  page  of 
]..  \).  Mansfield's  "History  of  the  Mexican  War."  "But 
will  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  space  ever  be  inhab- 
ited by  any  hut  the  restless  hunter  and  the  wandering 
trapp'.-r  ?  1  wo  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  this 
territory,  in  New  California,  has  been  trod  by  the  foot 
of  op  Civilized  being.  \o  spy  or  pioneer  or  vagrant 
trapper  has  over  returned  to  report  the  character  and 
scenery  of  that  waste  and  lonely  wilderness.  Two  hun- 
dred ihousand  square  miles  more  are  occupied  with 
broken  mountains  and  dreary  wilds.  But  little  remains 
then  for  civilization." 

t  Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  among  them  were 


No  in  committee.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed—  80  to  64  —  and  the  bill  reported  to  the 
House.  A  desperate  effort  was  then  made  by 
the  pro-slavery  members  to  kill  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  amendment 
with  it.  This  failed,  $  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
passed  the  House,  but  going  to  the  Senate  a 
few  hours  before  the  close  of  the  session,  it 
lapsed  without  a  vote. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  this 
subject  assumed  anew  interest  and  importance, 
and  a  resolution  embodying  the  principle  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  Mr.  Harvey  Putnam  of  New  York, 
but  no  longer  with  the  same  success.  The 
South  was  now  solid  against  it,  and  such  a 
disintegration  of  conscience  among  Northern 
Democrats  had  set  in,  that  whereas  only  three 
of  them  in  the  last  Congress  had  seen  fit  to 
approve  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  free 
territory,  twenty-five  now  voted  with  the 
South  against  maintaining  the  existing  con- 
ditions there.  The  fight*  was  kept  up  during 
the  session  in  various  places;  if  now  and  then 
a  temporary  advantage  seemed  gained  in  the 
House,  it  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  and  no  per- 
manent progress  was  made. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  general 
discussion  provoked  by  the  Mexican  war  ap- 
peared necessary  to  explain  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  floor.  He  came  to  his 
place  unheralded  and  without  any  special 
personal  pretensions.  His  first  participation 
in  debate  can  best  be  described  in  his  own 
quaint  and  simple  words  :  §  "As  to  speech- 
making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of  the 
House,  I  made  a  little  speech  two  or  three 
days  ago  on  a  post-office  question  of  no 
general  interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and 
elsewhere  about  the  same  thing.  I  was  about 
as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when 
I  speak  in  court.  I  expect  to  make  one  with- 
in a  week  or  two  in  which  I  hope  to  succeed 
well  enough  to  wish  you  to  see  it."  He  evi- 
dently had  the  orator's  temperament  —  the 
mixture  of  dread  and  eagerness  which  all  good 
speakers  feel  before  facing  an  audience,  which 

Hamlin  of  Maine,  Preston  King  of  New  York,  Wil- 
mot of  Pennsylvania,  Brinckerhoff  of  Ohio,  McClelland 
of  Michigan,  etc. 

t  In  this  important  and  significant  vote  all  the 
Whigs  but  one  and  almost  all  the  Democrats,  from 
the  free  States,  together  with  Wm.  P.  Thomasson  and 
Henry  Grider,  Whigs  from  Kentucky,  voted  against 
killing  the  amended  bill,  in  all  93.  On  the  other 
side  were  all  the  members  from  slave-holding  States, 
except  Thomasson  and  Grider,  and  the  following 
from  free  States,  Douglas  and  McClernand  from  Illi- 
nois, Petit  from  Indiana,  and  Schenck,  a  Whig,  from 
Ohio,  in  all  79. — Greeley's  "American  Conflict,"  I.  p. 
189. 

§  Letter  to  Wm.  H.  Herndon,  January  8,  1848. 
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made  Cicero  tremble  and  turn  pale  when  rising 
in  the  Forum.  The  speech  he  was  pondering 
was  made  only  four  days  later,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  and  few  better  maiden  speeches  — 
for  it  was  his  first  formal  discourse  in  Con- 
gress —  have  ever  been  made  in  that  House. 
He  preceded  it,  and  prepared  for  it,  by  the 
introduction,  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's persistent  assertions  that  the  war  had 
been  begun  by  Mexico,  "  by  invading  our 
territory  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citi- 
zens on  our  own  soil,"  and  calling  upon  him 
to  give  the  House  more  specific  information 
upon  these  points.  As  these  resolutions  be- 
came somewhat  famous  afterwards,  and  were 
relied  upon  to  sustain  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  against  their 
author,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  them  here, 
especially  as  they  are  the  first  production  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  pen  after  his  entry  upon  the 
field  of  national  politics.  We  omit  the  pre- 
amble, which  consists  of  quotations  from  the 
President's  message. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives .  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  inform  this  House: 

First.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages  declared,  was  or 
was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain,  at  least  after 
the  treaty  of  1819,  until  the  Mexican  revolution. 

Second.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the 
territory  which  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Mexico. 

Third.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settle- 
ment of  people,  which  settlement  has  existed  ever  since 
long  before  the  Texas  revolution  and  until  its  inhabitants 
fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated 
from  any  and  all  other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  wide 
uninhabited  regions  in  the  north  and  east. 

Fifth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted 
themselves  to  the  government  or  laws  of  Texas  or  of 
the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  either 
by  accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying 
tax,  or  serving  on  juries,  or  having  process  served 
upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did 
or  did  not  flee  from  the  approach  of  the  United  States 
army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and  their  grow- 
ing crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  mes- 
sages stated ;  and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed  was 
or  was  not  shed  within  the  inclosure  of  one  of  the 
people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

Seventh.  Whether  our  citizens  whose  blood  was 
shed,  as  in  his  message  declared,  were  or  were  not  at 
that  time  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent  into  that 
settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  was  or  was  not  so  sent  into  that  settlement  after 
General  Taylor  had  more  than  once  intimated  to  the 
War  Department  that  in  his  opinion  no  such  movement 
was  necessary  to  the  defense  or  protection  of  Texas. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
President  to  answer  these  questions,  one  by 


one,  according  to  the  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion, without  surrendering  every  position  he 
had  taken  in  his  messages  for  the  last  two 
years.  An  answer  was  probably  not  expected ; 
the  resolutions  were  never  acted  upon  by  the 
House,  the  vote  on  the  Ashmun  proposition 
having  sufficiently  indicated  the  view  which 
the  majority  held  of  the  President's  precipitate 
and  unconstitutional  proceeding.  But  they 
served  as  a  text  for  the  speech  which  Lincoln 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  de- 
serves the  attentive  reading  of  any  one  who 
imagines  that  there  was  anything  accidental 
in  the  ascendency  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years  among  the  public  men  of  Illinois.  The 
winter  was  mostly  devoted  to  speeches  upon 
the  same  subject  from  men  of  eminence  and 
experience,  but  it  is  within  bounds  to  say 
there  was  not  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
that  year  superior  to  this,  in  clearness  of  state- 
ment, severity  of  criticism  combined  with 
soberness  of  style,  or,  what  is  most  surprising, 
finish  and  correctness.  In  its  close,  clear  argu- 
ment, its  felicity  of  illustration,  its  restrained 
yet  burning  earnestness,  it  belongs  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  class  of  addresses  as  those 
which  he  made  a  dozen  years  later.  The 
ordinary  Congressman  can  never  conclude  in- 
side the  limits  assigned  him ;  he  must  beg  for 
unanimous  consent  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  come  to  his  sprawling  peroration.  But  this 
masterly  speech  covered  the  whole  ground 
of  the  controversy,  and  so  intent  was  Lincoln 
on  not  exceeding  his  hour  that  he  finished 
his  task,  to  his  own  surprise,  in  forty-five  min- 
utes. It  is  an  admirable  discourse,  and  the 
oblivion  which  overtook  it,  along  with  the 
other  volumes  of  speeches  made  at  the  same 
time,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  remem- 
bering that  the  Guadalupe  Treaty  came  sud- 
denly in  upon  the  debate,  with  its  immense 
consequences  sweeping  forever  out  of  view 
all  consideration  of  the  causes  and  the  proc- 
esses which  led  to  the  momentous  result. 

Lincoln's  speech  and  his  resolutions  were 
alike  inspired  with  one  purpose :  to  correct 
what  he  considered  an  error  and  a  wrong  ;  to 
rectify  a  misrepresentation  which  he  could 
not,  in  his  very  nature,  permit  to  go  uncon- 
tradicted. It  gratified  his  offended  moral 
sense  to  protest  against  the  false  pretenses 
which  he  saw  so  clearly,  and  it  pleased  his 
fancy  as  a  lawyer  to  bring  a  truth  to  light 
which  somebody,  as  he  thought,  was  trying 
to  conceal.  He  certainly  got  no  other  reward 
for  his  trouble.  His  speech  was  not  particu- 
larly well  received  in  Illinois.  His  own  part- 
ner, Mr.  Herndon,  a  young  and  ardent  man, 
with  more  heart  than  learning,  more  feeling  for 
the  flag  than  for  international  justice,  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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gave  me  permission  to  call  for  volunteers,  and 
in  a  minute  I  had  eight  good  fellows,  of  whom, 
alas!  we  buried  two  that  night  and  sent  to 
the  hospital  three  others  mortally  or  severely 
wounded.  At  last  I  sent  for  my  other  two 
batteries,  but  before  they  arrived  McLaws's 
division  charged  past  our  guns,  and  the  enemy 


strong  position  extending  along  the  ridge 
north  of  Round  Top.  Hood's  troops  under 
Law  gained  the  slope  of  Little  Round  Top, 
but  were  driven  back  to  its  base.  Our  infan- 
try lines  had  become  disjointed  in  the  ad- 
vance and  the  fighting  became  a  number  of 
isolated  combats  between  brigades.  The  ar- 
tillery took  part  wherever  it  could, 
firing  at  everything  in  sight,  and 
a  sort  of  pell-mell  fighting  lasted 
until  darkness  covered  the  field 
and  the  fuses  of  the  flying  shells 
looked  like  little  meteors  in  the 
air.  But  then  both  musketry  and 
artillery  slackened  off,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  field  was  silent.  It 
was  evident  that  we  had  not  fin- 
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deserted  their  line  in  confusion.  Then  I  be- 
lieved that  Providence  was  indeed  "taking  the 
proper  view,"  and  that  the  war  was  very  nearly 
over.  Every  battery  was  promptly  limbered  to 
the  front,  and  the  two  batteries  from  the  rear 
coming  up,  all  six  charged  in  line  across  the 
plain  and  went  into  action  again  at  the  position 
the  enemy  had  deserted. 

I  can  recall  no  more  splendid  sight,  on  a 
small  scale,  and  certainly  no  more  inspiriting 
moment  during  the  war,  than  that  of  the 
charge  of  these  six  batteries.  An  artillerist's 
heaven  is,  after  a  tough  resistance,  to  follow 
the  routed  enemy,  and  throw  shells  and  canister 
into  his  disorganized  and  fleeing  masses.  Then 
the  explosions  of  the  guns  sound  louder  and 
more  powerful,  and  the  very  shouts  of  the 
gunners,  ordering  "  Fire  ! "  in  rapid  succession, 
thrill  one's  very  soul.  There  is  no  excitement 
on  earth  like  it.  It  is  far  prettier  shooting  than 
at  a  compact,  narrow  line  of  battle,  or  at  an- 
other battery.  Now  we  saw  our  heaven  just 
in  front,  and  were  already  breathing  the  very 
air  of  victory.  Now  we  would  have  our  re- 
venge, and  make  them  sorry  they  had  stayed 
so  long.  Everything  was  in  a  rush.  The  ground 
was  generally  good,  and  pieces  and  caissons 
went  at  a  gallop,  some  cannoneers  mounted, 
and  some  running  by  the  sides — not  in  regular 
line,  but  a  general  race  and  scramble  to  get 
there  first. 

But  we  only  had  a  moderately  good  time 
with  Sickles's  retreating  corps  after  all.  They 
fell  back  upon  fresh  troops  in  what  seemed  a 
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ished  the  job,  and  would  have  to  make  a  fresh 
effort  in  the  morning,  The  firing  had  hardly 
ceased  when  my  faithful  little  darky,  Charlie, 
came  up  hunting  for  me,  with  a  fresh  horse, 
affectionate  congratulations  on  my  safety,  and, 
what  was  equally  acceptable,  something  to  eat. 
Negro  servants  hunting  for  their  masters  were 
a  feature  of  the  landscape  that  night.  I  then 
found  General  Longstreet,  learned  what  I 
could  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  other  parts 
of  the  field,  and  got  orders  for  the  morning. 
They  were,  in  brief,  that  our  present  position 
was  to  be  held  and  the  attack  renewed  as  soon 
as  Pickett  arrived,  and  he  was  expected  early. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  do  meanwhile. 
Horses  were  to  be  fed  and  watered,  those 
killed  and  disabled  replaced  from  the  wagons, 
ammunition  replenished,  and  the  ground  ex- 
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amined  and  positions  of  batteries  rectified. 
But  a  splendid  moon  made  all  comparatively 
easy,  and  greatly  assisted,  too,  in  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  many  of  whom,  both  our  own 
and  the  enemy's,  lay  about  among  our  bat- 
teries until  the  firing  ceased.  About  one 
o'clock  I  made  a  little  bed  of  fence-rails,  as 
preferable  to  the  trampled  ground,  in  the 
Peach  Orchard,  and  got  two  hours'  sleep.  At 
three,  I  began  to  put  the  batteries  into  posi- 
tion again  and  was  joined  by  the  Washington 
Artillery,  which  had  been  in  reserve  the  day 
before.  As  daylight  came,  I  found  I  had  placed 
about  twenty  guns  so  that  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries on  Cemetery  Hill  enfiladed  the  line,  and 
I  had  a  panic,  almost,  for  fear  the  enemy  would 
discover  the  error  and  open  before  I  could  rec- 
tify it.  They  could  not,  perhaps,  see  down  into 
the  valley  as  early  as  I  could  see  them,  and 
all  was  right  before  they  opened.  They  never 
could  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  such  a 
pot-shot.  Apparently  to  feel  us,  they  fired  a 
few  shots,  and  hit  one  or  two  men  and  some 
horses ;  but  we  did  not  respond,  wanting  to 
save  our  ammunition  for  the  real  work,  and 
we  were  grateful  to  them  for  their  moderation, 
our  ground  being  very  unfavorable  as  re- 
garded shelter. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  Lee  came 
round,  and  I  was  then  told  that  we  were  to 
assault  Cemetery  Hill,  which  lay  rather  to  our 
left.  This  necessitated  a  good  many  changes 
of  position  which  the  enemy  did  not  altogether 
approve  of,  and  they  took  occasional  shots  at 
us,  though  we  shifted  about  as  inoffensively  as 
possible,  and  religiously  kept  from  getting 
into  bunches.  But  we  stood  it  all  meekly, 
and  by  ten  o'clock,  Dearing  having  come  up, 
we  had  seventy -five  guns  in  what  was  prac- 
tically one  battery,  disposed  to  fire  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill  and  the  batteries  south  of  it  which 
would  have  a  fire  on  our  advancing  infantry. 
Pickett's  division  had  arrived,  and  was  resting 
and  eating.  Along  Seminary  Ridge,  a  short 
distance  to  our  left,  were  sixty-three  guns  of 
A.  P.  Hill's  corps  under  Colonel  R.  L.  Walker. 
As  their  distance  was  a  little  too  great  for 
effective  howitzer  fire,  General  Pendleton 
offered  me  the  use  of  nine  howitzers  belong- 
ing to  this  corps.  I  accepted  them,  intend- 
ing to  take  them  into  the  charge  with  Pickett; 
so  I  put  them  in  a  hollow  behind  a  bit 
of  wood,  with  no  orders  but  to  wait  there 
until  I  sent  for  them.  About  eleven,  some  of 
Hill's  skirmishers  and  the  enemy's  began  fight- 
ing over  a  barn  between  the  lines,  and  grad- 
ually his  artillery  and  the  enemy's  took  part, 
until  over  a  hundred  guns  were  engaged,  and 
a  tremendous  roar  was  kept  up  for  quite  a 
time.  But  it  gradually  died  out,  and  the 
whole  field  became  as  silent  as  a  churchyard 


until  one  o'clock.  The  enemy,  conscious  of 
the  strength  of  his  position,  simply  sat  still 
and  waited  for  us.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
when  the  infantry  column  was  ready,  General 
Longstreet  should  order  two  guns  fired  by 
the  Washington  Artillery.  On  that  signal  all 
our  guns  were  to  open  on  Cemetery  Hill  and 
the  ridge  extending  toward  Round  Top,  which 
was  covered  with  batteries.  I  was  to  observe 
the  fire  and  give  Pickett  the  order  to  charge. 
I  accordingly  took  position,  about  twelve,  at 
the  most  favorable  point,  just  on  the  left  of  the 
line  of  guns  and  with  one  of  Pickett's  couri- 
ers with  me.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  received 
the  following  note  from  General  Longstreet  : 
"  Colonel — If  the  artillery  fire  does  not  have 
the  effect  to  drive  off  the  enemy  or  greatly 
demoralize  him,  so  as  to  make  our  efforts 
pretty  certain,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should 
not  advise  General  Pickett  to  make  the  charge. 
I  shall  rely  a  great  deal  on  your  good  judg- 
ment to  determine  the  matter,  and  shall  expect 
you  to  let  General  Pickett  know  when  the 
moment  offers." 

This  note  rather  startled  me.  If  that  assault 
was  to  be  made  on  General  Lee's  judgment, 
it  was  all  right,  but  I  did  not  want  it  made 
on  mine.  I  wrote  back  to  General  Longstreet 
to  the  following  effect:  "General — I  will 
only  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  our  fire 
on  the  enemy  by  his  return  fire,  for  his  infantry 
is  but  little  exposed  to  view  and  the  smoke 
will  obscure  the  whole  field.  If,  as  I  infer  from 
your  note,  there  is  any  alternative  to  this  at- 
tack, it  should  be  carefully  considered  before 
opening  our  fire,  for  it  will  take  all  the  artil- 
lery ammunition  we  have  left  to  test  this  one 
thoroughly,  and,  if  the  result  is  unfavorable, 
we  will  have  none  left  for  another  effort.  And 
even  if  this  is  entirely  successful,  it  can  only 
be  so  at  a  very  bloody  cost." 

To  this  presently  came  the  following  reply  : 
"  Colonel  —  The  intention  is  to  advance  the 
infantry  if  the  artillery  has  the  desired  effect 
of  driving  the  enemy's  off,  or  having  other 
effect  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  making  the 
attack.  When  the  moment  arrives  advise 
General  Pickett,  and  of  course  advance  such 
artillery  as  you  can  use  in  aiding  the  attack." 

I  hardly  knew  whether  this  left  me  discre- 
tion or  not,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  decided  that 
the  artillery  must  open.  I  felt  that  if  we  went 
that  far  we  could  not'  draw  back,  but  the 
infantry  must  go  too.  General  A.  R.  Wright, 
of  Hill's  corps,  was  with  me,  looking  at  the 
position,  when  these  notes  were  received, 
and  we  discussed  them  together.  Wright 
said :  "  It  is  not  so  hard  to  go  there  as  it 
looks ;  I  was  nearly  there  with  my  brigade 
yesterday.  The  trouble  is  to  stay  there.  The 
whole  Yankee  army  is  there  in  a  bunch." 
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I  was  influenced  by  this,  and  somewhat  by 
a  sort  of  camp  rumor  which  I  had  heard  that 
morning,  that  General  Lee  had  said  that 
he  was  going  to  send  every  man  he  had 
upon  that  bill.  At  any  rate,  I  assumed  that 
the  question  of  supports  had  been  well  con- 
sidered and  that  whatever  was  possible  would 
be  done.  But  before  replying  I  rode  to  see 
Pickett,  who  was  with  his  division  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear.  I  did  not  tell  him 
mv  object,  but  only  tried  to  guess  how  he 
felt  about  the  charge.  He  seemed  very  san- 
guine, and  thought  himself  in  luck  to  have 
the  chance.  Then  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
make  any  delay  or  let  the  attack  suffer  by 
any  indecision  on  my  part.  And,  that  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  might  know  my  intention,  I 
wrote  him  only  this:  "General — When  our 
artillery  fire  is  at  its  best,  I  shall  order  Pick- 
ett to  charge." 

Then,  getting  a  little  more  anxious,  I  de- 
cided to  send  for  the  nine  howitzers  and  take 
them  ahead  of  Pickett  up  nearly  to  musket 
range,  instead  of  following  close  behind  him 
as  at  first  intended ;  so  I  sent  a  courier  to 
bring  them  up  in  front  of  the  infantry,  but 
under  cover  of  the  wood.  The  courier  could 
not  find  them.  He  was  sent  again,  and  only 
returned  after  our  fire  was  opened,  saying  they 
were  gone.  I  afterwards  learned  that  General 
Pendleton  had  sent  for  a  part  of  them,  and 
the  others  had  moved  to  a  neighboring  hol- 
low to  get  out  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fire 
at  one  of  Hill's  batteries  during  the  artillery 
duel  they  had  had  an  hour  before. 

At  exactly  one  o'clock  by  my  watch  the 
two  signal-guns  were  heard  in  quick  succes- 
sion. In  another  minute  every  gun  was  at 
work.  The  enemy  were  not  slow  in  coming 
back  at  us,  and  the  grand  roar  of  nearly  the 
whole  artillery  of  both  armies  burst  in  on  the 
silence,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  full  notes 
of  an  organ  could  fill  a  church. 

The  artillery  of  Ewell's  corps,  however, 
took  only  a  small  part,  I  believe,  in  this,  as 
they  were  too  far  away  around  the  town. 
Some  of  them  might  have  done  good  service 
from  positions  between  Hill  and  Ewell,  enfi- 
lading the  batteries  fighting  us.  The  opportu- 
nity to  do  that  was  the  single  advantage,  in 
our  having  the  exterior  line,  to  compensate 
for  all  its  disadvantages.  But  our  line  was  so 
far  extended  that  all  of  it  was  not  well  stud- 
ied, and  the  officers  of  each  corps  had  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  each  other's  ground  for 
chances  of  cooperative  work. 

The  enemy's  position  seemed  to  have  broken 
out  with  guns  everywhere,  and  from  Round 
Top  to  Cemetery  Hill  was  blazing  like  a  vol- 
cano. The  air  seemed  full  of  missiles  from 
every  direction.    The  severity  of  the  fire  may 


be  illustrated  by  the  casualties  in  my  own 
battalion  under  Major  Huger. 

Under  my  predecessor,  General  S.  D.  Lee, 
the  battalion  had  made  a  reputation  at  the  Sec- 
ond Manassas  and  also  at  Sharpsburg.  At 
the  latter  battle  it  had  a  peculiarly  hard  time 
fighting  infantry  and  superior  metal  nearly  all 
day,  and  losing  about  eighty-five  men  and 
sixty  horses.  Sharpsburg  they  called  "  artillery 
hell."  At  Gettysburg  the  losses  in  the  same 
command,  including  the  infantry  that  volun- 
teered to  help  serve  the  guns,  were  144  men 
•and  116  horses,  nearly  all  by  artillery  fire. 
Some  parts  of  the  Federal  artillery  suffered  in 
the  same  proportion  under  our  fire.  I  heard 
of  one  battery  losing  twenty-seven  out  of 
thirty-six  horses  in  ten  minutes. 

Before  the  cannonade  opened  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  Pickett  the  order  to 
advance  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  it  began.  But  when  I  looked  at  the  full 
development  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and 
knew  that  his  infantry  was  generally  protected 
from  our  fire  by  stone  walls  and  swells  of  the 
ground,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  the 
word.  It  seemed  madness  to  launch  infantry 
into  that  fire,  with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  go  in  the  midday  July  sun.  I  let  the 
fifteen  minutes  pass,  and  twenty,  and 
twenty-five,  hoping  vainly  for  something  to 
turnup.  Then  I  wrote  to  Pickett:  "  If  you 
are  coming  at  all  you  must  come  at  once,  or 
I  cannot  give  you  proper  support;  but  the 
enemy's  fire  has  not  slackened  at  all;  at  least 
eighteen  guns  are  still  firing  from  the  ceme- 
tery itself."  Five  minutes  after  sending  that 
message,  the  enemy's  fire  suddenly  began 
to  slacken,  and  the  guns  in  the  cemetery  lim- 
bered up  and  vacated  the  position. 

We  Confederates  often  did  such  things  as 
that  to  save  our  ammunition  for  use  against 
infantry,  but  I  had  never  before  seen  the  Fed- 
erals withdraw  their  guns  simply  to  save  them 
up  for  the  infantry  fight.  So  I  said,  "  If  he 
does  not  run  fresh  batteries  in  there  in  five 
minutes,  this  is  our  fight."  I  looked  anxiously 
with  my  glass,  and  the  five  minutes  passed 
without  a  sign  of  life  on  the  deserted  position, 
still  swept  by  our  fire,  and  littered  with  dead 
men  and  horses  and  fragments  of  disabled 
carriages.  Then  I  wrote  Pickett,  urgently : 
"  For  God's  sake,  come  quick.  The  eighteen 
guns  are  gone ;  come  quick,  or  my  ammuni- 
tion won't  let  mc  support  you  properly." 

I  afterward  heard  from  others  what  took 
place  with  my  first  note  to  Pickett. 

Pickett  tookit  to  Longstreet,  Longstreet  read 
it,  and  said  nothing.  Pickett  said,  "  General, 
shall  I  advance  ?  "  Longstreet,  knowing  it  had 
to  be,  but  unwilling  to  give  the  word,  turned 
his  face  away.  Pickett  saluted  and  said,  "  I  am 
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going  to  move  forward,  sir,"  galloped  off  to 
his  division  and  immediately  put  it  in  motion.* 

Longstreet,  leaving  his  staff,  came  out  alone 
to  where  I  was.  It  was  then  about  1 140  p.  m. 
I  explained  the  situation,  feeling  then  more 
hopeful,  but  afraid  our  artillery  ammunition 
might  not  hold  out  for  all  we  would  want. 
Longstreet  said,  "  Stop  Pickett  immediately 
and  replenish  your  ammunition."  I  explained 
that  it  would  take  too  long,  and  the  enemy 
would  recover  from  the  effect  our  fire  was 
then  having,  and  we  had,  moreover,  very  little 
to  replenish  with.  Longstreet  said,  "  I  don't 
want  to  make  this  attack.  I  would  stop  it  now 
but  that  General  Lee  ordered  it  and  expects 
it  to  go  on.    I  don't  see  how  it  can  succeed." 

I  listened,  but  did  not  dare  offer  a  word. 
The  battle  was  lost  if  we  stopped.  Ammuni- 
tion was  far  too  low  to  try  anything  else,  for 
we  had  been  fighting  three  days.  There  was  a 
chance,  and  it  was  not  my  part  to  interfere. 
While  Longstreet  was  still  speaking,  Pickett's 
division  swept  out  of  the  wood  and  showed  the 
full  length  of  its  gray  ranks  and  shining  bayo- 
nets, as  grand  a  sight  as  ever  a  man  looked  on. 
Joining  it  on  the  left,  Pettigrew  stretched  far- 
ther than  I  could  see.  General  Dick  Garnett, 
just  out  of  the  sick  ambulance,  and  buttoned  up 
in  an  old  blue  overcoat,  riding  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade  passed  us  and  saluted  Longstreet. 

*  General  Longstreet's  version  of  this  scene,  which 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  above,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  will  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  The  Century. —  Editor. 

t  I  remember  one  with  the  most  horrible  wound  that 
I  ever  saw.  We  were  halted  for  a  moment  by  a  fence, 
and  as  the  men  threw  it  down  for  the  guns  to  pass,  I 


Garnett  was  a  warm  personal  friend,  and  we  had 
not  met  before  for  months.  We  had  served  on 
the  plains  together  before  the  war.  I  rode  with 
him  a  short  distance,  and  then  we  wished  each 
other  luck  and  a  good-bye  which  was  our  last. 

Then  I  rode  down  the  line  of  guns,  select- 
ing such  as  had  enough  ammunition  to  follow 
Pickett's  advance,  and  starting  them  after 
him  as  fast  as  possible.  I  got,  I  think,  fifteen 
or  eighteen  in  all  in  a  little  while,  and  went 
with  them.  Meanwhile,  the  infantry  had  no 
sooner  debouched  on  the  plain  than  all  the 
enemy's  line,  which  had  been  nearly  silent, 
broke  out  again  with  all  its  batteries.  The 
eighteen  guns  were  back  in  the  cemetery, 
and  a  storm  of  shell  began  bursting  over  and 
among  our  infantry.  All  of  our  guns,  silent  as 
the  infantry  passed  between  them,  reopened 
when  the  lines  had  got  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away,  but  the  enemy's  artillery  let  us 
alone  and  fired  only  at  the  infantry.  No  one 
could  have  looked  at  that  advance  without 
feeling  proud  of  it. 

But,  as  our  supporting  guns  advanced,  we 
passed  many  poor,  mangled  victims  left  in  its 
trampled  wake.t  A  terrific  infantry  fire  was 
now  opened  upon  Pickett,  and  a  considerable 
force  of  the  enemy  moved  out  to  attack  the 
right  flank  of  his  line.  We  halted,  unlimbered, 
and  opened  fire  upon  it.  Pickett's  men  never 

saw  in  one  of  the  corners  a  man  sitting  down  and 
looking  up  at  me.  A  solid  shot  had  carried  away  the 
whole  of  both  jaws  and  his  tongue.  I  noticed  the 
powder  smut  from  the  shot  on  the  white  skin  around 
the  wound.  He  sat  up  and  looked  at  me  steadily,  and 
I  looked  at  him  until  the  guns  could  pass,  but  nothing, 
of  course,  could  be  done  for  him. — E.  P.  A. 
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halted,  but  opened  tire  at  close  range,  swarmed 
over  the  fences  and  among  the  enemy's  guns, 
were  swallowed  up  in  smoke  —  and  that  was 
the  last  of  them.  The  conflict  hardly  seemed 
to  last  five  minutes  before  they  were  melted 
away,  and  only  disorganized  stragglers  were 
coming  back,  pursued  by  a  moderate  fire. 
Just  then,  Wilcox's  brigade  passed  by  us, 
moving  to  Pickett's  support.  There  was  no 
longer  anything  to  support,  and  with  the 
keenest  pity  at  the  useless  waste  of  life,  I  saw 
them  advance.  The  men,  as  they  passed  us, 
looked  bewildered,  as  if  they  wondered  what 
they  were  expected  to  do,  or  why  they  were 
there.  They  were  soon,  however,  halted  and 
moved  back.  They  suffered  some  losses,  and 
we  had  a  few  casualties  from  canister  sent 
at  them  at  rather  long  range. 

From  the  position  of  our  guns  the  sight  of 
this  conflict  wras  grand  and  thrilling,  and  we 
watched  it  as  men  with  a  life  and  death  in- 
terest in  the  result.  If  it  were  favorable  to  us, 
the  war  was  nearly  over;  if  against  us,  we 
each  had  the  risks  of  many  battles  yet  to 
go  through.  And  the  event  was  culminating 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Listening  to  the  rolling 
crashes  of  musketry,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that 
they  were  made  up  of  single  reports,  and  that 
each  musket-shot  represented  nearly  a  min- 
ute of  a  man's  life  in  that  storm  of  lead  and 
iron.  It  seemed  as  if  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  engaged,  and  that  human  life  was 
being  poured  out  like  water.  As  soon  as  it 
appeared  that  the  assault  had  failed  we  ceased 
firing,  to  save  ammunition  in  case  the  enemy 
should  advance.  But  we  held  our  ground  to 
look  as  bold  as  possible,  though  entirely  with- 
out support,  and  very  low  in  ammunition.  The 
enemy  gave  us  an  occasional  shot  for  a  while 
and  then,  to  our  great  relief,  let  us  rest.  About 
that  time  General  Lee,  entirely  alone,  rode 
up,  and  remained  with  me  for  a  long  time. 
He  then  probably  first  appreciated  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster  as  the  disorganized  strag- 
glers made  their  way  back  past  us.  The  Comte 
de  Paris,  in  his  excellent  account  of  this  battle, 
remarks  thart  Lee,  as  a  soldier,  must  at  this 
moment  have  foreseen  Appomattox — that  he 
must  have  realized  that  he  could  never  again 
muster  so  powerful  an  army,  and  that  for  the 
future  he  could  only  delay,  but  not  avert,  the 
failure  of  his  cause.  However  this  may  be,  it 
was  certainly  a  momentous  thing  to  him  to  see 
that  superb  attack  end  in  such  a  bloody  re- 
pulse. But  whatever  his  emotions,  there  was 
no  trace  of  them  in  his  calm  and  self-possessed 
bearing.  1  thought  at  the  time  his  coming 
there  very  imprudent,  and  the  absence  of  all 
his  staff-officers  and  couriers  strange.  It  could 
only  have  happened  by  his  express  intention. 
I  have  since  thought  it  possible  that  he  came, 


thinking  the  enemy  might  follow  in  pursuit 
of  Pickett,  to  personally  rally  stragglers  about 
our  guns  and  make  a  desperate  defense.  He 
had  the  instincts  of  a  soldier  within  him  as 
strongly  as  any  man.  Looking  at  Burnside's 
dense  columns  swarming  through  the  fire  of 
our  guns  toward  Marye's  Hill  at  Fredericks- 
burg, he  had  said  :  "  It  is  well  war  is  so  terrible 
or  we  would  grow  too  fond  of  it."  No  soldier 
could  have  looked  on  at  Pickett's  charge  and 
not  burned  to  be  in  it.  To  have  a  personal  part 
in  a  close  and  desperate  fight  at  that  moment 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  at  heart  a  great 
pleasure  to  General  Lee,  and  possibly  he  was 
looking  for  one.  We  were  here  joined  by  Colo- 
nel Fremantle  of  her  Majesty's  Coldstream 
Guards,  who  was  visiting  our  army.  He  aft- 
erwards published  an  excellent  account  of 
the  battle  in  B/ackiuood,  and  described  many 
little  incidents  that  took  place  here,  such 
as  General  Lee's  encouraging  the  retreating 
.stragglers  to  rally  as  soon  as  they  got  back  to 
cover,  and  saying  that  the  failure  was  his  fault, 
not  theirs.  Colonel  Fremantle  especially  no- 
ticed that  General  Lee  reproved  an  officer  for 
spurring  a  foolish  horse,  and  advised  him  to 
use  only  gentle  measures.  The  officer  was 
Lieutenant  F.  M.  Colston  of  my  staff,  whom 
General  Lee  had  requested  to  ride  off  to  the 
right,  and  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  great 
cheering  we  heard  in  the  enemy's  lines.  We 
thought  it  might  mean  an  advance  upon  us; 
but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  greeting  to  some 
general  officer  riding  along  the  line. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  battle.  Little  by 
little  we  got  some  guns  to  the  rear  to  replenish 
and  refit,  and  get  in  condition  to  fight  again, 
and  some  we  held  boldly  in  advanced  posi- 
tions all  along  the  line.  Sharpshooters  came 
out  and  worried  some  of  them,  and  single  guns 
would  fire  on  these,  sometimes  very  rapidly, 
and  managed  to  keep  them  back  :  some  parts 
of  the  line  had  not  even  a  picket  in  front. 
But  the  enemy's  artillery  generally  let  us  alone, 
and  I  certainly  saw  no  reason  to  disturb  the 
entente  cordiale.  Night  came  very  slowly  but 
came  at  last ;  and  about  ten  the  last  gun  was 
withdrawn  to  Willoughby  Run,  whence  we 
had  moved  to  the  attack  the  afternoon  before. 

Of  Pickett's  three  brigadiers,  Garnett  and 
Armistead  were  killed  and  Kemper  dangerously 
wounded.  Fry,  who  commanded  Pettigrew's 
brigade,  which  in  the  charge  was  the  brigade 
of  direction  for  the  whole  force  and  adjoined 
Garnett  on  the  left,  was  also  left  on  the  field 
desperately  wounded.  Of  all  Pickett's  field-of- 
ficers in  the  three  brigades  only  one  major  came 
out  unhurt.  The  men  who  made  the  attack 
were  good  enough.  The  only  trouble  was  there 
were  not  enough  of  them. 

Next  day,  July  4th,  we  took  a  pretty  fi 


air 
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position,  except  that  it  had  no  right  flank,  and 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  we 
thought  would  be  inspired  by  the  day.  Mean- 
while the  wounded  and  trains  were  started 
back  to  the  Potomac,  and  at  night,  in  a  pour- 
ing rain  and  over  roads  that  were  almost  gulfs 
of  mud,  the  army  followed.  Providence  had 
evidently  not  yet  taken  a  "  proper  view  of  the 
situation."  We  had  not  finished  the  war,  but  had 
to  go  back  to  Virginia  and  start  afresh.  Yet  the 
morale  of  the  army  seemed  not  at  all  affected. 
The  defeat  was  attributed  entirely  to  the  posi- 
tion, and  if  anything  it  rather  gave  the  men  con- 
fidence in  what  position  could  do  for  them  if 
they  had  it  on  their  side.  Had  Meade  attacked 
us  at  Downsville,  where  we  were  stopped  for 
several  days  by  high  water  in  the  Potomac,  I 
believe  we  should  have  repulsed  him  easily, 
barring  exhaustion  of  ammunition. 

The  retreat  was  a  terrible  march  for  the 
artillery,  crippled  as  we  were  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  horses  in  battle,  and  the  giving  out  of 
many  more  on  the  stony  roads  for  the  lack  of 
horse-shoes.  We  were  compelled  to  trespass 
on  the  reluctant  hospitality  of  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  and  send  squads  in  every  direc- 
tion to  get  horses.  Wherever  found  they  were 
to  be  bought,  whether  the  owner  desired  to  sell 
or  not.  Of  course  our  only  money  was  Con- 
federate bills,  but  we  explained  to  the  farmers 
that  these  would  be  as  good  as  greenbacks  if 
only  they  would  make  their  own  government 
stop  fighting  us.  Such  transactions  we  called 
"  pressing  "  for  short ;  and,  by  the  way,  we 
often  practiced  it  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
but  our  own  people  took  it  more  complacently 
than  did  the  Dutch  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Near  Hagerstown  I  had  an  experience  with 
an  old  Dunkard  which  gave  me  a  high  and 
lasting  respect  for  the  people  of  that  faith. 
My  scouts  had  had  a  horse  transaction  with 
this  old  gentleman,  and  he  came  to  see  me 
about  it.  He  made  no  complaint,  but  said  it 
was  his  only  horse,  and  as  the  scouts  had  told 
him  we  had  some  hoof-sore  horses  we  should 
have  to  leave  behind,  he  came  to  ask  if  I 
would  trade  him  one  of  those  for  his  horse,  as 
without  one  his  crop  would  be  lost. 

I  recognized  the  old  man  at  once  as  a  born 
gentleman  in  his  delicately  speaking  of  the 
transaction  as  a  trade.  Desiring  him  to  know 
that  one  gentleman,  even  in  difficulties,  can 


always  appreciate  another,  I  was  earnestly 
anxious  to  make  it  as  square  as  cir<  umstances 
would  permit.  So  I  assented  to  Ins  taking  a 
foot-sore  horse,  and  offered  him  beside  pay- 
ment in  Confederate  money.  This  he  re 
fully  but  firmly  declined.  Considering  how 
the  recent  battle  had  gone,  1  waived  argument 
but  tried  another  suggestion.  1  told  him  that 
we  were  in  Maryland  as  the  guests  of  the 
United  States;  that  after  our  departure  the 
Government  would  pay  all  bills  that  we  left 
behind,  and  that  I  would  give  him  an  order 
on  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  his  horse 
and  have  it  approved  by  General  Longstreet. 
To  my  surprise  he  declined  this  also.  1  sup 
posed  then  that  he  was  simply  ignorant  of  the 
bonanza  in  a  claim  against  the  Government, 
and  I  explained  that;  and,  telling  him  that 
money  was  no  object  to  us  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  offered  to  include  the  value  of  his 
whole  farm.  He  again  said  he  wanted  noth- 
ing but  the  foot-sore  horse.  Still  anxious  that 
the  war  should  not  grind  this  poor  old  fellow 
in  his  poverty,  I  suggested  that  he  take  two 
or  three  foot-sore  horses  which  we  would  have 
to  leave  anyhow  when  we  marched.  Then  he 
said,  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  Dunkard,  and  the  rule 
of  our  church  is  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  and  a  horse  for  a  horse,  and  I  can't 
break  the  rule." 

I  replied  that  the  Lord,  who  made  all  horses, 
knew  that  a  good  horse  was  worth  a  dozen 
old  battery  scrubs;  and  after  some  time  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  take  two,  by  calling  one  of 
them  a  gift.  But  that  night  about  midnight, 
we  were  awakened  by  approaching  hoofs  and 
turned  out  expecting  to  receive  some  order. 
It  was  my  old  Dunkard  leading  one  of  his 
foot-sores.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said, "you  made  it 
look  all  right  to  me  to-day  when  you  were 
talking;  but  after  I  went  to  bed  to-night  I 
got  to  thinking  it  all  over,  and  1  don't  think 
I  can  explain  it  to  the  church,  and  I  would 
rather  not  try."  With  that  he  tied  old 
sore  to  a  fence,  and  rode  off  abruptly. 
at  this  late  day  it  is  a  relief  to  my  <  ons  ience 
to  tender  to  his  sect  this  recognition  "I  their 
integrity  and  honesty  in  lieu  o(  the  extra 
horse  which  1  vainly  endeavored  to  throw  in- 
to the  trade.  Their  virtues  should  commend 
them  to  all  financial  institutions  in  search  of 
incorruptible  employees. 

E.  P.  Alexander. 
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In  Reply  to  General  Pleasonton. 

REGARDING  the  account  given  by  General  Pleas- 
onton of  the  affair  at  Hazel  Grove,  near  Chancel- 
lorsville,  in  the  September  number  of  The  Century, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  following  facts  can  be  established 


beyond  dispute,  by  the  u>timony  of  numcrou-  and  un- 
impeachable eye-witnesses : 

1.  That  no  order  was  given  by  General  Pleasonton  10 
Major  Keenan  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  t<> 

charge  into  the  woods  bordering  1  late]  <  rrove,  f<>r  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until  General 
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Pleasonton  could  get  some  guns  into  position ;  and 
that  no  such  charge  was  made. 

2.  That  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  was  sent  by  General 
Pleasonton  to  report  to  General  Howard  at  or  neai  Wil- 
derness Church,  and  had  left  Hazel  Grove  for  that  pur- 
pose before  the  enemy  seriously  threatened  that  position. 

3.  That  the  gallant  charge  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
was  made  byorderofitscommandingofficer,  Major  Pen- 
nockHuey,  on  the  Plank  road,  far  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  Ha^el  Grove,  and  neither  had,  nor  was  intended 
to  have,  any  bearing  on  the  defense  of  that  position. 

4.  That  the  fact  that  any  charge  had  been  made  by  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  was  unknown  to  General  Pleason- 
ton until  Major  Huey  reported  to  him  the  next  morning. 

5.  That  when  Jackson's  advance  struck  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  four  batteries  had  been  for  some  time  waiting 
orders  in  the  extensive  clearing  known  as  Hazel  Grove. 
Of  these,  "  H,"  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  and  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  New  York  Independent  Bat- 
teries, belonged  to  Whipple's  division  of  the  Third 
Corps.  They  were  left  there  when  that  division  passed 
through  en  route  to  join  the  force  operating  under 
General  Sickles  near  the  Furnace.  Later,  Martin's 
Horse  Battery,  with  Devin's  Cavalry  Brigade,  arrived 
and  took  ground  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of 
the  field.  When  the  sound  of  battle  indicated  that  the 
enemy  were  driving  in  the  right  of  the  army,  and  were 
approaching  Hazel  Grove,  the  batteries  of  Whipple's 
division  were  brought  into  position  under  my  direc- 
tion, as  acting  Chief  of  Artillery.  Although  the  move- 
ment was  delayed  by  causes  beyond  my  control  until  its 
execution  had  become  exceedingly  difficult,  our  eighteen 
guns  were  established  in  battery,  ready  to  open,  be- 
fore the  enemy  fired  a  shot  or  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  General  Pleasonton  seems  to  be  unaware  of  that 
fact,  or  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  allude  to  it.  It 
is  therefore  fair  to  presume  that  his  attention  was 
engrossed  by  the  supervision  of  Martin's  battery,  as  de- 
tailed in  his  paper.  General  Sickles  was  more  observ- 
ing. On  his  arrival,  soon  after  the  firing  ceased,  he  sent 
for  me,  and  warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  command  had  held  the  ground. 

6.  That  nothing  on  wheels  from  the  Eleventh  Corps 
passed  through  Hazel  Grove,  which  was  entirely  out 
of  their  line  of  retreat.  The  vehicles  that  stampeded 
through  my  lines  while  in  process  of  formation  were 
forges,  battery  wagons,  ambulances,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  Third  Corps,  left  in  the  cross-road  leading  to  the 
Plank  road,  when  that  corps  went  out  to  the  Furnace 
to  attack  Jackson's  column.  So  whatever  else  may  have 
formed  the  components  of  the  remarkable  tumulus 
described  by  General  Pleasonton,  it  certainly  did  not 
contain  the  debris  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  As  for  the 
tumulus  itself,  it  escaped  my  observation  when  I  crossed 
the  bog  he  refers  to  on  Sunday  morning,  with  my  bat- 
tery, or  what  there  was  left  of  it,  at  the  pressing  solici- 
tation of  Archer's  Confederate  Brigade. 

■bcr  14,  1886.  James  /■'.  Huntington. 

"The  Reserve  at  Antietam." 

RAL  FlTZ  John  PORTER  writes  to  say  of  Col- 
onel Thoma .  M.  Andcrson'scommunication  in  the  Sep- 
tember Century  under  the  above  caption,  that  nosuch 
note  as  "  Captain  Dryer's  report  "  was  seen  by  him, 


and  that  no  such  discussion  as  to  the  opportunity  for 
using  the  "  reserve  "  took  place  between  him  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan.  General  Porter  shows  that  nearly  all 
of  his  Fifth  Corps  (according  to  McClellan's  report, 
twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  strong),  instead  of  being 
idle  at  that  critical  hour,  had  been  sent  to  reenforce  the 
right  and  left  wings,  leaving  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  de- 
fend the  center,  a  force  "not  then  four  thousand  strong," 
according  to  General  Porter's  report. —  Editor. 

Citizens  of  Gettysburg  in  the  Battle. 

For  twenty-three  years  we  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  people  of  Gettysburg  were  lacking  in  patriotism 
because  they  did  not  spring  to  arms  en  masse,  and  assist 
in  repelling  the  invaders.  I  am  glad  to  see  in  your 
November  issue  that  a  correspondent  cites  young 
Weakley,  in  addition  to  old  John  Burns,  as  another  who 
volunteered  in  the  defense  of  his  home  during  the  bat- 
tle ;  but  he  prefaces  his  article  with  the  old  assertion. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  state  that, 
upon  the  first  indication  of  an  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment, P. V.  M.,was  organ- 
ized and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at 
Harrisburg,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  W.  W. 
Jennings  of  that  city.  Company  A  of  this  regiment, 
to  which  I. had  the  honor  of  belonging,  was  composed 
partly  of  students  from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  Gettysburg,  partly  of  students  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  the  same  place,  and  partly  of  citizens 
of  Gettysburg ;  one  other  company  came  from  Han- 
over, but  a  few  miles  distant.  We  were  the  first  militia 
troops  to  oppose  the  entrajice  of  the  Confederates  into  the 
State. 

On  June  23d  we  left  Harrisburg  for  Gettysburg, 
to  be  used,  I  believe,  as  riflemen  amongst  the  hills  near 
Cashtown.  A  railroad  accident  prevented  this  plan  from 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  us  from  reaching  Gettys- 
burg, until  the  26th,  by  which  time  General  Early  had 
passed  that  point.  In  accordance  with  orders  received 
from  Major  Granville  O.  Haller,  in  command  of  the 
post,  we  were  marched  out  on  the  Chambersburg  pike 
at  ten  A.  M. ,  June  26th,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  and 
a  half  miles,  accompanied  by  Major  Robert  Bell,  who 
commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  also  raised,  I  understand, 
in  Gettysburg.  Having  halted,  our  colonel,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Bell,  rode  to  the  brow  of  an  elevation 
distant  several  hundred  yards,  and  there  saw  General 
Early's  troops  advancing  in  force,  but  a  few  minutes 
distant.  This  officer,  knowing  of  our  presence  but 
anticipating  a  still  larger  force,  says  in  his  official 
report:  "  I  sent  General  Gordon  with  his  brigade 
and  White's  battalion  of  cavalry  on  the  pike  through 
Cashtown  towards  Gettysburg,  and  moved  with  the 
rest  of  the  command  to  the  left  through  Hilltown  to 
Mummasburg.  .  .  .  The  object  of  this  movement  was 
for  Gordon  to  amuse  and  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
while  I  should  get  on  his  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  cap- 
ture his  whole  force."  We,  a  few  hundred  men  at  the 
most,  were  in  the  toils:  what  should  be  done?  We 
would  gladly  have  marched  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  Meade,  but  where  were  they  ?  Our 
colonel,  left  to  his  own  resources,  wisely  decided  to 
make  an  effort  to  return  to  Harrisburg,  and  immedi- 
ately struck  off  from  the  pike,  the  Confederates  captur- 
ing many  of  our  rear-guard  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
and  sending  their  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  us.    These  lat- 
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ter  overtook  us  in  the  afternoon  at  Witmcr's  house,  that  one  of  its  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  its  youngest 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Gettysburg  by  the  citizens  took  up  arms  for  the  same  purpose  and  aided 
Carlisle  road,  where  after  an  engagement  they  were  in  the  battle;  that  hundreds  of  the  unfortunate  men  of 
repulsed  with  some  loss.  I  have  narrated  enough  for  Reynolds's  gallant  corps  were  secreted,  sheltered,  fed, 
my  purpose,  and  will  only  add  that,  after  many  vicissi-  and  aided  in  every  way  by  the  men  and  women  of 
tudes,  we  finally  reached  Harrisburg,  having  marched  Gettysburg  when  they  were  hurled  back  through  its 
fifty-four  out  of  sixty  consecutive  hours,  with  a  loss  of  streets,  as  I  know  from  personal  communication  with 
some  two  hundred  men.  them  —  I  say,  in  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  give  these 
I  can  recall  no  instance  in  our  civil  war  where  the  people  the  credit  that  belongs  to  them  instead  of  cast- 
people  of  a  town  rose  in  a  body,  or  in  any  numbers,  ing  continued  reflections  upon  their  actions.  I  can  the 
to  aid  their  troops  in  driving  out  the  enemy.  Now,  more  justly  give  my  opinion  in  this  matter  because  I 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gettysburg,  small  town  was  the  only  member  of  our  company  who  did  not  be- 
as  it  then  was,  furnished  its  quota  of  brave  men  long  to  Gettysburg.  I  went  to  Harrisburg  to  be  mus- 
who  were  then  in"  the  army  serving  their  several  tered  in  with  the  others  because  my  brother,  then  a 
terms  of  enlistment ;  and  that  from  it  and  its  im-  student  in  the  Seminary,  was  amongst  them, 
mediate  vicinity  were  raised  promptly  two,  if  not 
three,  companies  of  men  in  defense  of  their  State ;  Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1886.         II.  M.  M.  Richards. 
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HE  period  in  the  life  of 
our  distinguished  historian 
which  might  stand  for  a 
type  of  his  manifold  labors 
and  extended  activity  was 
that  of  his  mission  to  Ger- 
many. His  quiet  but  ele- 
gantly appointed  house  on 
the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin  was  the  scene  of  his 
most  successful  diplomatic  achievement.  It  was 
during  his  life  there  that  he  received  the  splen- 
did homage  of  the  literary  men  from  all  Europe 
as  one  of  the  foremost  historians  of  a  time 
abounding  in  great  historians.  It  was  there 
that  all  the  threads  which  connected  a  fruitful 
and  energetic  old  age  with  the  education  and 
experience  of  a  restless  and  fertile  youth  were 
finally  united  to  bind  the  laurels  of  a  great 
and  enduring  reputation.  And  yet  as  the  set- 
ting is  so  important  to  the  picture,  it  would 
perhaps  distort  our  view  of  him  as  an  Amer- 
ican, to  dwell  too  long  on  the  rather  dazzling 
splendor  of  surroundings  so  aristocratic  and 
foreign.  We  will  like  better  to  think  of  him 
in  his  summer-home  as  he  stands,  hat  in 
hand,  to  welcome  the  expected  visitor  under 
the  trees  in  Newport  where  the  entrance 
avenue  bends  toward  the  great  verandas  of 
his  large  but  unostentatious  house,  which  he 
built  there  over  thirty  years  ago  amid  the  then 
quiet  beauties  of  the  "  Point."  As  the  splendid 
mansions  and  somewhat  showy  gardens  have 
multiplied  about  him,  the  friendly  screen  of 
his  plantations  has  steadily  inclosed  him  and 
his  favorite  roses  from  the  surroundings  until 
the  casual  visitor,  either  from  the  land-side  or 
the  wonderful  cliff-walk,  would  pass  by  igno- 
rant of  even  the  existence  of  a  spot  so  beau- 
tiful in  itself  and  so  interesting  in  its  associa- 
tions. It  is  even  more  fitting,  however,  to 
recall  the  American  statesman,  the  American 


historian,  the  laborious  and  successful  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people  in  his  stately 
home  in  Washington.  The  spacious  staircase 
to  the  right  leads  the  visitor  past  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  dining-room  upward  to  the  sec- 
ond story,  which  barely  holds  the  volumes  of 
the  great  library  that  lines  the  walls,  fills  the 
entries  and  passage-ways,  and  overflows  into 
the  window-seats  and  on  to  the  floors.  The 
busy  click  of  the  typewriter  gives  evidence  of 
the  unceasing  literary  activity  of  the  chief  in 
the  labor  of  his  stenographer,  and  as  the  door 
of  the  great  work-room,  with  its  lofty  ceilings 
and  open  fire-place,  is  thrown  back  to  receive 
you,  the  harmony  of  these  surroundings  with 
the  life  of  the  man  is  evident,  even  striking. 

The  figure  which  rises  from  behind  the  work- 
table,  littered  with  reference-books  and  man- 
uscripts, is  full  of  dignity  and  impressiveness. 
The  clear-cut  features;  the  carefully  trimmed 
hair  and  beard,  revealing  a  massive  and  shapely 
head;  the  finely  molded  form  and  active  move- 
ment, in  no  way  suggest  advanced  years:  even 
the  expression  of  the  eye  and  the  lines  of  the 
forehead  fail  to  reveal  frailness  or  extreme  old 
age.  As  has  recently  been  said  of  his  friend 
and  contemporary  Von  Ranke,  who  was  only 
five  years  his  senior,  he  seems  to  have  out- 
grown and  conquered  old  age  itself,  and  to  have 
found  a  substitute  for  physical  force  in  the  con- 
tinuous energy  of  faith  and  love,  in  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  and  indomitable  intellect. 
His  stature,  which  is  about  that  of  the  average 
man  or  somewhat  less,  has  lost  nothing  under 
the  burden  of  years,  and  he  carries  firm  anil 
erect  the  slight  but  close-knit  chest  and  capa- 
cious head  with  which  he  has  for  so  long 
pushed  and  wrought  in  the  crises  and  struggles 
of  the  great  world  in  which  he  lives.  Nor  is 
there  a  trace  of  lassitude  in  his  manners.  The 
same  trait  which  Harriet  Martineau  noted  and 
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recorded  of  him  and  his  household  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  account  of  her  travels  in  the  United 
States  is  still  characteristic  —  that  of  joyous- 
ness.  Change  and  bereavement,  toil  and  anx- 
iety, have  in  no  way  diminished  or  altered  the 
capacity  for  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  life 
and  in  mankind.  The  interchange  of  interest 
and  relation  begins  at  once  in  his  conversation; 
the  present  is  not  overshadowed  by  the  dis- 
tant past,  and  it  is  only  some  natural  reference 
to  a  personal  experience — it  may  be  a  memory 
of  the  appearance  of  Goethe,  or  the  talk  of 
Bvron  —  which  suddenly  overwhelms  the  list- 
ener in  the  realization  that  this  is  a  Nestor. 
The  force  of  his  incessant  labor  in  the  noble 
fields  of  making  and  writing  history  is  fitly 
supplemented  by  the  grandeur  inherent  in 
eighty-six  years  of  life  — eighty-six  years,  with 
all  it  means  at  this  stage  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment !  The  nineteenth  century,  from  the  child- 
hood to  the  maturity,  not  of  men ,  but  of  nations, 
as  the  present  generation  knows  them  ;  from 
absolutism  through  revolution  to  democracy 
in  politics ;  from  the  classic  and  romantic  in 
letters  to  modern  realism ;  from  the  rude  be- 
ginnings of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  over- 
whelming conquests  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
every  direction;  from  the  stage-coach  and 
post-boy  to  the  railway  and  telegraph  —  Ban- 
croft has  surely  been  favored  in  the  splendor 
of  the  times  and  the  achievements  of  hand 
and  mind  of  which  he  has  been  a  part. 

The  great  vitality  underlying  an  activity  and 
perseverance  so  phenomenal  is  in  no  sense 
accidental.  It  is  in  part  inherited,  in  part  self- 
created.  The  Bancroft  family  has  been  for 
over  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  America.  It 
was  from  the  beginning  frugal  in  its  living  and 
high  in  its  thinking,  as  were  so  many  of  the 
families  in  the  early  New  England  commu- 
nities. Simple  lives  and  pure  thoughts  are 
the  best  architects  of  health  and  contentment. 
The  historian's  grandsire  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  then  known  as 
Reading.  His  character  was  so  famous  as  a 
man  of  God  that  if  no  clergyman  could  be 
secured,  he  frequently  officiated  in  the  services 
of  the  Lord's  day;  and  when  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  hounded  to  despair  by  the  con- 
gregation of  Northampton  because  he  wished 
to  prevent  the  young  from  reading  books 
which  he  considered  obscene,  it  was  to  this 
elder  Bancroft  that  he  turned  as  his  umpire 
in  the  reference  which  settled  the  dispute  and 
severed  his  connection  with  an  ungrateful  and 
unappreciative  parish.  The  orthodoxy  of  the 
distinguished  grandson  was  drawn  from  the 
fountain-head,  for  his  famous  father,  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Bancroft  of  Worcester,  was  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  no  sympathizer  with  Calvinism 
either  in  religion  or  in  politics.  He,  too,  lived 


to  be  a  nonagenarian,  and  aside  from  the  repu- 
tation earned  by  his  long  career  as  a  pastor, 
left  a  name  renowned  for  honesty  of  purpose 
and  purity  of  living,  which  was  linked  with 
some  literary  fame.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  now  unknown,  but 
which  was  once  an  authority,  and  is  marked  by 
accuracy  of  statement  and  a  most  agreeable 
literary  quality  and  style.  The  inheritance  of 
a  wholesome,  untainted,  vigorous  blood  which 
George  Bancroft  had  from  his  sires  was  not 
suffered  to  lie  idle.  It  was  a  day  of  small  things 
in  Massachusetts  where  material  indulgences 
were  concerned,  and  throughout  his  early  life 
at  home  in  Worcester,  his  boyhood  at  Exeter 
Academy,  and  his  college  days  at  Harvard,  he 
had  constant  training  in  the  lessons  of  a  whole- 
some economy,  the  education  of  self-restraint, 
and  the  triumphs  of  a  laborious  and  well-di- 
rected ambition.  The  impressions  thus  gained 
were  no  doubt  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  the  experiences  of  his  student  life  at  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  where  his  intimate  association 
with  men  like  Heeren,  Voss,  and  Blumenbach 
made  him  still  more  familiar  with  frugal  habits, 
simple  tastes,  and  high  scholarship. 

STUDIES    AT   HOME   AND    ABROAD. 

The  preparatory  years  of  Bancroft's  career 
were  over  at  an  early  age.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1817,  and  was  only 
seventeen  on  the  3d  of  October  in  the  same 
year.  His  school  life  at  Worcester  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  mention,  so  unsatisfactory  was  the 
instruction.  His  father's  home  was  on  a  farm 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  Nelson's  school,  the  only  one  of  any 
repute,  at  the  extreme  opposite  corner,  so  that 
from  eight  to  eleven  his  daily  tasks  were  begun 
and  ended  by  a  walk  of  more  than  two  miles. 
When,  at  eleven,  he  left  home  for  Exeter,  he 
found  himself,  thanks  to  a  friend  of  his  father's 
who  read  Caesar  with  him,  on  a  level  of  attain- 
ment with  his  fellows.  The  principal  of  the 
school  was  that  famous  Dr.  Abbott,  who  will 
ever  rank  as  one  of  the  great  schoolmasters  of 
America.  Suave  and  earnest,  serious  but  never 
harsh,  solemn  but  kind,  he  never  failed  to  com- 
mand the  perfect  respect  of  every  school-boy, 
and  Bancroft  immediately  felt  his  influence.  We 
are  apt  to  smile  at  earnestness  in  a  boy  of  eleven 
in  our  days,  and  as  we  expect  little  get  little; 
but  the  real  foundation  of  Bancroft's  classical 
attainments  was  made  at  that  age,  in  his  own 
room,  and  with  only  a  mediate  impulse  fror 
class-room  work.  His  other  master  was  Hil- 
dreth,  father  of  the  historian,  a  notable  teacher, 
strong  and  suggestive  but  at  times  severe  anc 
harsh.  With  the  other  masters,  Fullerand  Ware, 
he  had  little  intercourse  and  no  tasks,  although 
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he  always  found  a  welcome  and  good  whole- 
some talk  in  Fuller's  room  when  he  cared  to 
visit  him  in  the  evening. 

It  was  during  the  two  years  of  his  stay  at 
Exeter  that  he  first  met  and  heard  Webster. 
Nathan  Parker,  minister  at  Portsmouth,  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  the  Bancrofts.  He 
had  read  theology  with  the  father  and  taught 
the  son  his  letters.  Accordingly  the  school- 
boy's vacations  were  naturally  spent  at  his 
house.  The  memories  of  Parker's  sweetness 
and  goodness  are  among  the  pleasantest  of 
his  life.  About  that  time  Webster  had  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  and  was  to  deliver  the 
oration  on  Independence  Day.  He  spoke 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  small  meeting-house  to 
an  audience  which  barely  filled  the  room.  He 
read  his  oration  earnestly,  and  without  any 
gesture  whatever  except  that  once  he  placed 
his  right  hand  over  his  heart.  One  of  the 
Exeter  masters  who  sat  in  the  gallery  opposite 
Bancroft  pronounced  it  a  "  wonderful  good 
oration,  which  would  have  received  boundless 
applause  in  Boston."  It  was  soon  after  that 
Webster  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Bancroft's  college  career  was  the  determina- 
tive period  of  his  life.  In  his  Freshman  year 
Edward  Everett  was  his  tutor  in  Greek,  and 
awakened  in  him  a  profound  admiration. 
Later,  Everett  was  made  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  accepted  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  travel  and  study  in  preparation  for  the 
office.  When  in  Gottmgen,  he  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Kirkland  recommending  that  a  young 
man  of  promise  be  sent  out  to  prepare  for  the 
next  professorship  that  might  fall  vacant  "  by 
learning  what  was  to  be  learned."  The  choice 
fell  upon  Bancroft,  and  soon  after  graduation 
the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  and  his  father 
gave  his  consent.  The  intellectual  direction 
of  Harvard  had  little  influence  on  the  sixteen- 
year-old  boy,  although  the  President  was  a 
warm  sympathetic  friend,  exercising  a  pater- 
nal oversight  and  care  in  all  his  work  and 
recreation.  The  text-book  in  philosophy  was 
"  Locke  on  the  Understanding,"  and  the  in- 
struction consisted  in  assigning  so  many  pages 
as  a  lesson  and  a  formal  recitation,  without 
regard  to  logical  divisions  or  anything  else 
except  the  words  of  the  text.  But  in  his  Jun- 
ior year  "  Edwards  on  the  Will  "  fell  into  his 
hands.  It  seems  to  have  had  much  the  same 
fascination  for  him  that  Locke  himself  is  said 
to  have  had  for  Edwards,  but  with  a  far 
different  result.  Instead  of  rousing  Bancroft 
to  opposition  and  polemics,  Edwards'  phi- 
losophy fascinated  and  convinced  him,  and 
in  the  writing  and  talk  of  his  later  life 
he  has  often  referred  to  it  as  his  creed.  It 
was,  however,  essentially  the  philosophy  of 
Edwards  that   moved   him,  for  although  in 


deference  to  his  father's  wishes  he  studied 
theology  for  eight  months,  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  never  attracted  him,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  letters  and  philosophy  from 
the  beginning.  Enjoying  as  he  did  the  so- 
ciety and  protection  of  all  that  was  best  in 
the  greatest  intellectual  center  of  his  time  in 
America,  he  nevertheless  was  led  in  a  direc- 
tion of  thought  very  far  from  the  prevailing 
one,  and  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Boston 
was  almost  from  the  first  uncongenial. 

It  was  with  only  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
German  that  he  entered  upon  his  university 
life  in  Gottingen.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  his  principal  work  should  have  been  in 
German  literature,  from  which  he  made  a 
number  of  excellent  translations  that  were 
afterwards  published;  in  Greek  philosophy, for 
which  he  had  a  natural  aptitude  and  a  pre- 
vious training  ;  and  above  all  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  which,  under  the  masterly 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  Heeren,  was 
easily  the  foremost  and  most  attractive  in 
the  University.  Whether  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, the  critical  method  in  philology 
had  not  yet  engulfed  all  others,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  German  students  at  that  day  was 
expended  upon  the  beautiesof  the  style,  diction, 
and  material  of  what  they  read.  With  his  fel- 
lows Bancroft  read,  therefore,  incessantly,  both 
Greek  and  German,  and  formed  a  taste  and 
capacity  for  wide  generalizations.  Dissen,  the 
leading  Professor  of  Philosophy,  was  an  ardent 
Platonist,  a  famous  student  and  teacher,  but 
he  never  wrote,  and  his  reputation  is  forgotten. 
He  heard  lectures  from  Eichhorn  on  the  New 
Testament,  from  Blumenbach  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  studied  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian. 
But  by  far  the  most  influential  man  of  the 
Faculty  was  Heeren,  who  was  as  well  the  lead- 
ing mind  of  all  Europe  in  historical  criticism. 
There  is  traceable  throughout  Bancroft's  life, 
both  in  his  history  and  his  political  course, 
the  most  marked  and  decided  influence  of 
Heeren,  and  of  the  splendid  work  which  set 
on  foot  what  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  revolution  in  historical  science. 

Like  many  another  ardent  beginner,  Ban- 
croft went  to  Germany  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  German  students  worked  them- 
selves to  death.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  lessons  he  learned  was  the  truth  of  the 
exact  opposite:  the  prevalence  of  moderation 
among  the  truly  great ;  the  careful  intermixt- 
ure of  work  and  recreation ;  above  all,  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  worry.  Eichhorn 
once  said  he  never  knew  of  a  case  where 
death  came  from  overwork,  but  he  did  know 
of  many  where  worry  and  fretting  had  resulted 
in  nervous  collapse.  He  told  of  a  poor  young 
man,  very  anxious  to  succeed  as  a  professor, 
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who  came  to  obtain  the  use  of  his  lecture- 
room,  which  was  directly  under  his  study.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  lecture  began,  intense, 
vehement,  oratorical,  and  continued  so  to  the 
end.  ';  I  called  him  up,"  said  Eichhorn,  "and 
explained  that  it  would  never,  never  do;  that 
he  would  worry  himself  sick,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  it  all." 

After  two  years  in  Gottingen,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  by  examination  and  the  defense 
of  a  thesis,  Bancroft  moved  to  Berlin.  In  Ger- 
many the  young  doctor  is  M  free  of  the  guild," 
and  partly  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  but  espe- 
cially because  of  the  character  of  his  work,  he 
received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  splendid 
literary  circle  of  the  Prussian  capital.  He 
was  constantly  in  the  houses  of  Savigny  and 
Schleiermacher,  being  often  bidden  to  the  lat- 
ter two  or  three  times  in  a  single  week.  He 
also  knew  William  von  Humboldt,  F.  A. 
Wolf,  and  Voss.  Wolf  once  said  in  Bancroft's 
hearing  that  he  could  read  Aristophanes  as  he 
could  his  prayer-book.  "  Impossible  and  un- 
true," said  Voss  when  he  heard  it.  "  When  I 
want  to  find  anything  in  Homer,  I  first  look 
for  it  in  my  own  translation.  No  man  can 
know  a  foreign  language  as  he  does  his  own." 
Bancroft  was  not  attracted  by  Hegel,  although 
he  heard  what  was  probably  his  most  brilliant 
course  of  lectures,  that  on  Esthetics,  in  which 
he  strove  to  find  a  basis  for  his  system  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  It  seemed  to  his  young 
hearer  that  his  principal  concern  was  to  make 
the  Christian  religion  go  on  all-fours  with  his 
philosophy,  and  his  delivery  was  so  far  from 
being  magnetic  that  it  might  almost  be  char- 
acterized as  prosy.-  His  philosophic  system, 
moreover,  was  the  talk  of  but  the  few  in  Ber- 
lin and  never  permeated  the  people,  not  even 
the  cultivated  classes.  The  lectures  of  Schleier- 
macher, on  the  contrary,  were  brilliant  and 
attractive.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  Plato 
and  the  Socratic  method,  he  was  a  master  of 
dialectic,  and  was  so  keen  in  its  exercise  that 
he  was  rarely  known  to  give  any  direct  reply 
to  questions  designed  to  pin  him  down  to  a 
categorical  answer  with  reference  to  contro- 
verted points  in  philosophy. 

GOETHE,  SCHLEIERMACHER,  BVRON. 

It  was  during  a  Gottingen  vacation,  four 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  Bancroft 
met  Goethe  for  the  first  time  at  Jena.  It  was 
early  in  the  forenoon  ;  Bancroft  had  an  intro- 
duction from  one  of  the  professors,  and  Goethe 
received  him  in  the  garden  of  the  great  house 
where  the  poet  was  occupying  an  apartment 
assigned  him  by  the  grand  duke.  The  inter- 
view was  altogether  informal ;  Goethe's  manner 


was  unstudied  and  natural,  gracious  and  simple, 
although  he  was  then  over  seventy  years  old. 
He  was  clad  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
time,  except  that  there  was  no  waistcoat  under 
his  frock,  and  the  shirt  he  wore  show  ed  by  the 
stains  on  the  ruffle  that  he  had  not  made  his 
toilet  for  the  day.  The  conversation  was  on 
the  topics  of  the  hour  in  literature  and  the 
politics  of  Germany.  On  parting  he  gave  Ban- 
croft a  letter  to  the  librarian  at  Weimar  with 
directions  to  ascertain  whether  his  family  could 
receive  the  young  American.  They  did  so, 
and  entertained  him  in  the  kindliest  manner. 
A  second  interview  took  place  at  Weimar 
early  in  1821.  It  was  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  audience  than  like  the  friendly  talk  of  the 
previous  time.  Goethe  was  carefully  dressed, 
and  though  kind  was  rather  cold,  and  pre- 
served an  impressive  and  stately  manner.  He 
was  full  of  interest  in  America  and  predicted 
that  it  would  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  citing  as 
a  proof  of  this  latent  talent  the  fashion  intro- 
duced by  American  papers  of  illustrating  their 
advertisements  by  pictures.  He  also  talked 
at  some  length  about  Byron,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  "  Manfred "  was  founded  on 
"  Faust." 

On  the  whole  no  better  picture  of  Bancroft 
at  the  close  of  his  student  life  could  be  drawn 
than  that  contained  in  the  few  lines  which 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote  from  Paris  to 
introduce  him  to  Pictet  at  Geneva : 

"Paris,  7  Septembre,  1821. 
"  Je  prends  la  liberte,  mon  respectable  ami  et  con- 
frere, de  vous  recommander  un  jeune  Americain  qui  a 
fait  d'excellentes  etudes  de  philolocie  et  d'histoire 
philosophique  en  Allemagne.  M.  Bancroft  est  bien 
digne  de  vous  voir  de  pres ;  il  est  l'ami  de  mon  frere, 
et  il  appartient  a  cette  noble  race  de  jeunes  Ameri- 
cains  qui  trouvent  que  le  vrai  bonheur  de  l'homme  con- 
siste  dans  la  culture  de  l'intelligence. —  Humboldt."* 

The  charge  has  been  more  or  less  frequently 
brought  against  him  that,  after  all,  he  is  for- 
eign in  his  education  and  feelings,  Teutonic  in 
his  sympathies  as  against  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is  that  at  no  time  and  under  no 
other  circumstances  could  a  young  man  of  his 
powers  have  spent  three  years  in  Germany 
with  less  likelihood  of  absorbing  prejudice  or 
being  dazzled.  Aside  from  Heeren's  there  was 
little  vigorous  thoughtat  Gottingen.  Religious 
teaching  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  religious 
feeling.  They  had  turned,  for  instance,  the 
University  church  into  a  library,  and  the  min- 
istry of  education  begrudged  a  new  church,  so 
none  was  built.  Heeren  himself  was  a  native 
of  Bremen  and  a  republican  at  heart ;  he  even 

*  Lc  Globe,  Journal  G^ographique.  Organe  de  la 
Soci&e'  de  Geographie  de  Geneve  pour  ses  Memoires 
et  Bulletin.  Tome  vii.  Jc  and  8e  Livraisons.  Page 
200.  Novembre-D£cembre,  1868.  Geneve.  Impri- 
merie  Carey  Freres,  3  Vieux-Coll^ge,  1868. 
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went  so  far  as  heartily  to  support  Jefferson's 
embargo.  Wise,  good,  and  discreet,  his  influ- 
ence was  altogether  in  the  right  direction. 
The  University  of  Berlin,  to  be  sure,  had  just 
been  started  to  give  character  and  solidity  to 
the  institutions  of  Prussia ;  but  in  calling  its 
professors  the  only  question  asked  was  whether 
the  man  was  able.  Accordingly  on  the  one 
hand  the  conservatives,  distorting  Hegel's 
theory  that  the  world,  as  it  is,  is  the  result  of 
all  the  antecedent  conditions  of  existence,  de- 
clared that  therefore  the  present  system  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  height  of  perfection. 
On  the  other,  aided  by  Schleiermacher,  the 
world  of  Berlin  was  kept  wide  awake  with  new 
ideas  of  philosophy  and  religion,  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  past  and  the  present. 
But  there  was  no  uniformity  or  harmony. 
Bancroft  found  the  famous  Sunday  evening  "  at 
homes"  of  Schleiermacher  occupied  with  the 
most  varied  topics.  The  great  man  himself 
had  a  nature  marked  by  a  cool  sort  of  ration- 
alism. He  did  not  frankly  state  his  opinion. 
His  manner  in  conversation  as  in  preaching 
was  that  of  a  skillful  fencer,  adroit  in  the  use 
of  the  foil,  and  was  heightened  by  his  small, 
lithe,  and  somewhat  deformed  figure.  His 
acuteness  was  his  most  remarkable  gift,  and 
when  preaching  he  treated  dogma  historically, 
and  was  neither  fervid  nor  emotionally  pious. 
Faultless  in  life  and  conduct,  he  was  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  idea  of  benevolence.  In  short 
he  was  a  mirror  of  the  thought  of  his  time,  at 
home  in  any  company  and  on  any  topic  of 
politics  or  affairs.  With  the  peculiar  attitude  of 
Hegel,  and  with  Schleiermacher  denying  any 
originality  to  his  philosophy,  there  was  little 
in  Berlin  to  turn  a  well-balanced  head.  There 
were  great  scholars  in  plenty,  but,  like  Bopp, 
who  spoke  English  well  and  fluently  and 
revealed  the  identity  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  they  were  content 
with  their  specialties  and  took  little  interest 
in  political  or  philosophical  tendencies.  After 
leaving  Berlin,  Bancroft  studied  history  for  a 
time  under  Von  Schlosser  at  Heidelberg,  but 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  influence. 

During  the  autumn  months  of  182 1  he 
traveled  on  foot  through  Switzerland,  and 
reached  Italy  in  the  late  vintage  time,  stop- 
ping by  the  roadside  to  watch  the  peasantry 
treading  out  the  wine-press  in  their  primitive 
fashion,  and  washing  their  empurpled  bodies 
in  the  running  brooks.  Then,  after  a  rapid 
glimpse  of  Venice  and  Florence,  came  Rome. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Italian  visit,  short 
as  it  was,  influenced  in  Bancroft  the  finer  side 
of  the  mind,  the  aesthetic  faculty  and  imagi- 
native powers,  more  deeply  than  any  other 
period.  For  three  months  he  was  intimate  in 
the  families  of  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.    In  the 


case  of  the  latter  family  the  intimacy  has 
continued  to  children  and  children's  children. 
It  was  his  habit,  as  his  records  show,  to  ex- 
tend, during  that  precious  time,  each  day 
into  two.  Rising  at  dawn,  he  breakfasted  by 
candlelight  and  hurried  forth  in  the  early 
morning  to  the  day's  task  of  seeing  —  churches, 
galleries,  ruins,  antiquities,  he  devoured  every- 
thing with  his  eyes,  stopping  only  for  a  frugal 
luncheon  of  a  few  cakes  or  a  little  fruit,  and 
dining  at  nightfall  as  his  means  would  allow. 
Then  hurrying  to  his  room  he  read  till  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning — all  art,  history, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  letters,  but  in 
particular  Dante.  Meantime  he  was  forming 
such  a  meager  collection  of  art-objects  as  he 
could  afford,  so  as  to  have  on  his  return  a 
material  illustration  of  and  a  set  of  mnemonic 
aids  to  the  work  of  the  great  masters,  who 
charmed  and  elevated  his  thoughts.  Early 
in  the  following  spring  he  went  on  to  Naples 
and  Paestum,  returning  by  the  coast  to  Leg- 
horn. While  there  the  romance  of  the  Medi- 
terranean shore  seems  to  have  affected  him 
as  it  has  so  many  fresh  and  receptive  spirits. 
Rowing  far  out  to  sea,  he  leaped  in  and  swam 
toward  shore,  but  escaped  the  sad  fate  which 
befell  Shelley  only  a  few  weeks  later,  at  Spezzia. 
The  American  squadron  was  lying  at  the 
time  in  the  harbor  of  Leghorn,  and  Bancroft 
was  invited  by  the  commodore  to  meet  Byron 
aboard  the  flagship.  There  were  present  only 
a  few  other  Americans,  among  them  the  con- 
sul at  Tunis,  with  his  wife  and  several  ladies. 
When  the  poet,  accompanied  by  his  host  and 
the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  came  up  the 
companion  way,  his  countenance  immediately 
fell  at  the  sight  of  the  ladies  among  the  new 
arrivals,  thinking  probably  that  they  were 
Englishwomen  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  spy  him  out.  But  on  learn- 
ing that  they  were  Americans  he  at  once 
recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  was  most 
approachable.  In  fact,  when  the  consul's  wife 
laughingly  said  that  her  children  would  want 
some  proof  that  she  had  seen  Lord  Byron, 
she  was  permitted  to  take  the  rose  from  his 
buttonhole.  Before  leaving,  the  nobleman's 
secretary  invited  Bancroft  in  his  master's 
name  to  visit  Monte  Nero.  So  intense  was 
the  enthusiasm  for  Byron  among  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  that  when  he  was  rowed  ashore 
one  captain  manned  his  yard-arms  and  fired 
a  salute,  but  the  commodore,  feeling  that  the 
guest  of  the  day  had  no  position  which  war- 
ranted so  official  a  greeting,  allowed  it  to  go 
no  further.  Shortly  afterward  Bancroft  wrote 
a  note  to  ask  if  he  might  call  at  Monte  Nero 
and  received  a  pleasant,  lively  reply.  Byron's 
reception  of  his  guest  was  cordial.  He  was 
simply  but  carefully  dressed,  and  during  the 
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breakfast  talked  of  Jeffrey  and  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  His 
eye  was  bright  and  his  manner  animated,  but 
without  bitterness  or  rancor.  He  seemed  in- 
tensely interested  in  Goethe,  and  asked  many 
questions  about  him.  The  idea  that  "  Man- 
fred "  was  based  on  "  Faust "  he  declared  to  be 
false,  explaining  that  he  had  never  even  seen 
••  Faust."  He  was  evidently  delighted  to  hear 
how  great  a  favorite  he  was  everywhere  in  Ger- 
manv.  He  spoke  also  of  Thorwaldsen's  busts, 
and  said,  with  seeming  dissatisfaction,  the  last 
one  was  too  spare.  After  breakfast  he  invited 
Bancroft  into  the  drawing-room,  from  the 
windows  of  which  he  said  Elba  was  visible, 
as  indeed  it  was,  but  very  dimly.  While  they 
were  standing  absorbed  in  trying  to  discern 
its  outlines,  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a  light 
footstep  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli,  and  without  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment Byron  turned  and  presented  Bancroft 
to  her.  She  at  once  made  some  introductory 
remark  in  Italian  and  talked  for  some  time. 
The  conversation  became  general,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  Byron  remarked,  incidentally,  that 
the  Countess  did  not  like  the  scoffing  tone  of 
"  Don  Juan,"  and  had  entreated  him  not  to 
go  on  with  it,  and  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  others  to  the  same  effect.  That  Bancroft's 
visit  was  remembered  with  pleasure  is  evident, 
both  from  the  letters  to  Murray  in  which  Byron 
alludes  to  his  young  visitor,  and  from  the 
presentation  copy  of  "  Don  Juan,"  with  the 
author's  autograph,  still  in  Bancroft's  library. 

RETURN    TO    AMERICA. 

From  Leghorn  Bancroft  traveled  to  Genoa, 
and  thence  on  horseback,  with  a  pack-mule 
to  carry  the  luggage,  along  the  Riviera  to 
Marseilles.  The  track  was  often  so  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea  that  the  water  dashed 
over  his  horse's  legs.  After  a  short  time  in 
Lyons  and  the  south  of  France  he  sailed  for 
home.  The  fairest  winds  gave  a  prosperous 
voyage,  Gibraltar  was  passed  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots  against  the  current,  the  trade- 
winds  blew  in  the  loveliest  weather,  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe  sank  out  of  view,  and  the  appren- 
tice days  were  over.  Surely  there  could  have 
been  no  better  preparation  for  the  work  of 
life  than  to  have  lived  with  the  best  men  of 
the  age,  to  have  seen,  known,  and  conversed 
with  them  on  the  most  vital  topics,  and  yet 
to  have  retained,  as  the  sequel  showed,  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  the  strong  home 
feeling  which  enables  one,  when  the  halcyon 
days  are  past,  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life 
with  cheerfulness  and  energy,  to  seek  perma- 
nent happiness  in  work  and  not  in  mere 
change  of  scene. 


On  his  return  to  America  Bancroft  yielded 
once  again  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach.  But  his  face  was  set  toward 
pursuits  which,  though  akin  to  the  great  pro- 
fession, are  yet  aside  from  it.  He  felt  the  few 
sermons  which  he  preached  to  be  rather  exer- 
cises in  the  careful  writing  of  English  than  a 
heartfelt  message  of  truth.  In  this  crisis  the 
devoted  friendship  of  President  Kirkland  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  he  accepted  almost  im- 
mediately the  position  of  a  teacher  of  Greek 
in  Harvard  College,  performing  its  duties  for 
a  year.  In  1823  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  J.  G.  Cogswell,  who  was  afterward 
librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  founded 
the  famous  Round  Hill  school  of  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace 
accurately  the  underlying  motives  of  this  ven- 
ture. It  was  thought  by  many  an  attempt 
to  found  a  German  gymnasium  in  America. 
But  that  could  not  have  been  the  case,  be- 
cause Bancroft  has  always  considered  the 
gymnasium  imperfect.  There  is  too  much 
mere  teaching,  and  the  system  does  not  call  9 
forth  that  daily  mental  activity  so  essential 
to  educated  thinking.  One  thing  it  certainly 
was  —  the  first  organized  endeavor  to  elevate 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  to  the 
position  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mind  and  character.  A  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  the  life  and  work  at  Round  Hill  is 
given  in  Miss  Hale's  Life  of  Thomas  Apple- 
ton,  who  was  a  pupil  there.  It  is  probable  that 
with  the  general  plan  of  lifting  up  college 
work,  there  was  also  in  view  pecuniary  reward. 
Thus  far  Bancroft  had  looked  for  his  neces- 
sary expenses  to  an  uncle  and  a  brother. 
With  generous  haste  he  sought  the  shortest 
road  to  independence,  and  hoped  the  school 
might  be  profitable.  But  a  trial  lasting  for  ten 
years  convinced  him  it  could  not  be  made  so. 
Though  Cogswell  was  an  able  man,  the  part- 
ners were  not  congenial,  and  there  was  fric- 
tion in  the  business  management.  Then,  too, 
the  colleges  required  from  students  applying 
for  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  the  fees  of 
the  lower  years.  This  demand  was  intended  to 
be,  and  was,  a  discouragement  from  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  that  or  any  other  school 
to  carry  boys  further  than  the  necessary  work 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  The 
time,  however,  was  not  wholly  lost,  for  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  his  pen  was  busy  with 
contributions  to  the  "  North  American,"  to 
Walsh's  "American  Quarterly,"  and  with  a 
translation  of  Heeren's  most  important  work. 
The  latter  was  formally  reviewed  by  the  "  Edin 
burgh  Review,  "pronounced  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett to  display  "a  mastery  of  two  languages,"  an* 
showed  the  marks  of  a  fine  historic  style.  I 
was  immediately  reprinted  in  Oxford  without 
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fidelity,  resigned  after  two  or  three  years,  much 
against  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  the  col- 
lector. Another,  who  took  a  large  part  in  the 
philosophical  and  religious  controversies  of 
the  time,  Orestes  Brownson,  received  a  valu- 
able post,  which  gave  him  a  residence  as  well 
as  an  income. 

Many  of  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts 
looked  on  the  policy  of  annexing  Texas  as 
fatal  to  their  existence  as  a  party.  Bancroft's 
opinion  to  the  contrary  had  been  most  unpop- 
ular, but  in  the  State  Convention  at  Worcester 
he  explained  with  cogent  and  convincing  ar- 
guments the  merits  and  expediency  of  the 
measure.  He  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the 
"area  of  freedom"  (Boston  "  Times,"  March 
2, 1845),  contending,  as  he  had  done  from  the 
first,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  step 
conducive  directly  to  a  diminution  of  the  po- 
litical influence  of  slavery.  Had  Texas  re- 
mained an  independent  State  it  could  have 
imported  slaves  directly  from  Africa.  By  an- 
nexation Texas  subjected  itself  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  the  foreign  slave 
trade  and  stopped  completely  all  increase  of 
slavery  from  abroad,  of  which  the  continu- 
ance had  so  sadly  affected  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  This  view  was  shared  by  Robert  J. 
Walker.  Will  any  one  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
in  their  great  civil  war  if  Texas  had  been  an 
independent  power,  exercising  all  the  rights 
of  a  neutral  nation  ?  Moreover,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mexico  to  maintain  a  hold  on  Alta  California, 
and  the  annexation  of  California  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Polk  was  the  death-blow  to 
slavery.  Texas  had  been  recognized  as  an 
independent  power  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
France  before  the  United  States  consented  to 
its  annexation. 

On  Polk's  election  Bancroft  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  New  England  Democrats  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  man  who  takes  much  part  in  a 
conflict  of  opinions  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  among 
those  who  add  passionate  perverseness  to  pas- 
sionate convictions.  Several  such  persons  in 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  prevent  his  con- 
firmation in  the  Senate  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  for  that  purpose  wrote  to  Mr. 
Archer,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  re- 
ferring to  several  published  articles  in  which 
Bancroft  had  expressed  himself  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  communicated  to 
him  what  they  had  done.  What  happened  in 
the  Senate  is  well  known,  because  the  vote 
for  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  soon  after 
removed.  When  the  Senate  came  to  consider 
the  nomination,  Senator  Archer  asked  for  a 
postponement  of  the  vote,  but  not  as  an  oppo- 
nent.    Bancroft's   friends   immediately   con- 


any  recognition  of  the  translator,  or  even  the 
mention  of  his  name  on  the  title-page.  Dur- 
ing his  life  in  Northampton,  moreover,  Ban- 
croft became  an  active  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  attending  its  conventions, 
writing  its  platforms,  and  guiding  its  councils 
in  his  native  State.  His  first  wife  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  D wight  family,  who  were 
Whigs,  and  at  her  request  he  never  accepted 
office,  although  once  elected,  in  1830,  to  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature  without  his  knowledge,  and 
once,  in  1831,  requested  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  followed  closely 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Round  Hill 
school.  There  were  four  children  by  his  first 
marriage,  two  sons  still  living,  and  two 
daughters  who  died  in  infancy.  The  affec- 
tionate consideration  for  her  wishes  which 
had  kept  him  from  active  political  life  during 
the  years  in  Northampton  continued  after  her 
death  until  1837.  During  those  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work,  publishing  the 
first  volume  of  his  history  in  1834  and  the 
second  in  1837.  But  in  1837  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  Van  Buren, 
and  accepted  the  office.  Thenceforward  for 
many  years  his  connection  with  active  politics 
has  been  more  or  less  constant,  his  career  as 
a  statesman  culminating  in  the  years  of  his 
residence  as  Minister  at  Berlin. 

POLITICAL    LIFE. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  collect- 
or, the  law  exacted  from  importers  in  payment 
of  duties  not  cash,  but  bonds  payable  on  time. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country  was  then  levied  in  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  the  amount  of  bonds  received  from  the 
importing  merchants  during  Bancroft's  period 
of  office  reached  to  very  many  millions.  All  his 
predecessors,  without  exception,  had  left  be- 
hind them  uncollected  bonds  representing  large 
sums,  which  have  not  been  collected  to  this 
day.  Of  all  those  taken  in  the  period  of  his 
service,  not  one  that  became  due  was  left  un- 
settled, or  in  arrears,  when  he  retired  from  the 
office.  Never  in  a  single  instance  did  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
seek  to  control  his  use  of  the  appointing  power. 
Among  others  to  whom  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  giving  public  employment  was  Haw- 
thorne, who  received  an  appointment  to  the 
most  lucrative  office  in  the  gift  of  the  collect- 
or. Hawthorne's  biographer  speaks  of  him 
as  having  remained  in  the  office  to  the  end 
of  Van  Buren's  administration  and  having 
been  removed  with  the  rest.  This  is  not  true. 
Hawthorne,  who,  while  in  office,  fulfilled  his 
duty  with  the  most  punctilious  exactness  and 
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sented  to  pass  it  over  for  the  day,  giving  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  the  opportunity  which 
he  wanted,  to  make  inquiry.  Senator  Allen  of 
Ohio  came  to  Bancroft  and  inquired  of  him 
what  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  received  a  list  of  all  the  articles,  with  a 
note  of  where  they  could  be  found.  Bancroft 
said  that  what  he  had  written  he  had  written 
from  sincere  convictions,  that  they  were  his 
opinions  when  he  wrote  them  and  were  his 
opinions  still ;  that  if  a  question  was  to  be  raised 
in  the  Senate  on  his  opinions  on  slavery,  he 
must  stand  upon  them  as  uttered  by  himself 
without  concession,  explanation,  or  compro- 
mise. Allen  hunted  up  the  papers  and  found, 
as  he  afterward  said,  that  some  points  on  the 
subject  had  been  stated  with  great  strength  and 
in  words  which  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
used;  but  that  there  was  nothing  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  written  that  he  did  not  himself  accept ; 
and  made  a  vehement  speech  on  the  subject  in 
the  Senate.  But  there  was  really  no  hesitation ; 
Archer  made  no  objection,  and  with  very  little 
debate  Bancroft  was  confirmed  unanimously. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  had  raised  the 
inquiry,  some  days  afterward  called  and  led  the 
conversation  to  the  topic  of  "  the  institution." 
Bancroft  listened  with  reserve,  upon  which 
the  Senator  himself  broke  out  into  the  severest 
denunciation  of  slavery  which  could  be  uttered, 
condemning  it  with  an  intense  sincerity  of 
conviction  that  only  personal  observation  could 
have  forced  upon  him,  and  explained  the  in- 
finite evil  that  slavery  had  done  and  was  doing 
to  Virginia.  Whenever  Bancro/t  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate,  he  has  never  had  a  single  vote 
against  him ;  in  every  instance  where  he  has 
been  passed  upon  in  the  Senate,  his  nomina- 
tion has  been  confirmed  unanimously. 

Polk  said  to  one  of  his  Cabinet  after  the  in- 
auguration that  the  four  principal  measures  of 
his  administration  were  to  be :  the  settlement 
of  the  North-western  boundary,  the  acquisition 
of  California,  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tutional treasury,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
Bancroft  had  his  full  share  in  these  measures 
so  far  as  they  were  accomplished  while  he  was 
in  America.  As  regarded  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  M  r.  Walker  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment attended  to  it,  and  merits  honor  for  his 
most  successful  discharge  of  the  duty;  but  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  warmly  approved  the 
measure,  and  was  able  to  promote  the  good 
work.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  expressed  more  confi- 
dence in  Bancroft  than  in  others,  came  to  con- 
sult with  him  on  the  points  on  which  his  own 
decision  would  turn,  and  asked  whether  the 
tariff  as  so  greatly  reduced  would  in  his  judg- 
ment produce  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  In  reply  the  opin- 


ion was  given  that  it  would  certainly  suffice  and 
probably  produce  a  surplus.  He  went  away 
satisfied,  and  supported  the  bill  with  his  au- 
thority as  chief  on  the  Finance  Committee ; 
and  it  was  triumphantly  carried,  and  proved 
financially  a  perfect  success. 

The  establishment  of  the  Naval  School  was 
in  this  wise :  Bancroft,  having  passed  much 
of  his  life  in  schools  and  universities,  entered 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  a  wish 
to  establish  for  the  navy  a  school  like  that 
in  operation  for  the  army  at  West  Point.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  Congress  could  not  be 
induced  in  advance  to  pass  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  school,  for  much 
opposition  would  arise  from  the  fear  of  au- 
thorizing a  costly  establishment ;  and  even 
if  Congress  had  been  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, a  controversy  would  have  sprung  up  as 
to  the  place  for  establishing  it,  involving  sec- 
tional as  well  as  local  controversies.  There  was 
no  chance  of  success  but  to  present  to  Con- 
gress for  its  approbation  a  school  already  es- 
tablished and  in  full  operation  ;  and  this  he 
undertook  to  do  in  strict  conformity  to  law 
and  without  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
appropriations  already  made  and  at  his  dis- 
position. In  this  design  he  was  aided  by  the 
President  and  by  his  colleagues. 

The  first,  question  was,  Where  should  it 
be  established  ?  If  it  had  been  at  the  Noith, 
the  location  would  have  called  forth  an  almost 
unanimous  opposition  from  the  South,  as  the 
Military  Academy  was  on  the  Hudson.  Luck- 
ily at  that  time  the  army  was  ready  to  aban- 
don its  post  at  Annapolis.  Bancroft  requested 
Secretary  Marcy,  then  in  the  Department  of 
\YTar,  to  transfer  the  post  and  its  public  build- 
ings to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Marcy 
assented,  and  the  President  approved.  Ban- 
croft had  then  to  see  how  he  could  get  to- 
gether the  school,  with  its  superintendent, 
pupils,  and  professors,  without  violating  or 
seeming  to  violate  a  law.  The  law  recognized 
the  presence  of  teachers  on  board  ships  at  sea ; 
and  it  was  common  when  ships  were  sent  to 
sea  to  order  an  instructor  to  the  ships.  Some- 
times an  outsider  got  one  of  his  friends,  who 
wanted  a  sea  voyage  for  health,  put  on  board 
a  ship,  nominally  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  chaplain, 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  officers  on  shore ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  on  their  discharge 
from  a  sea  voyage,  they  went  where  they 
pleased,  at  their  own  free  will,  and  were  scat- 
tered about  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Union, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  to  which  young  men 
under  twenty,  without  supervision  and  without 
employment,  were  exposed.  So  then  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  instruction  of  the  midshipmen 
had  been  provided  for  by  law ;    where  the  in- 
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struction  was  to  be  taken  was  not  fixed  by 
law.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  there- 
fore order  the  young  officers  to  go  to  Annap- 
olis and  be  taught,  and  those  employed  as 
professors,  to  go  there  and  teach,  and  any 
high  officer  of  the  navy  to  go  there  as  super- 
intendent. A  good  many  unsuitable  teachers 
were  retired  from  the  service,  and  very  able 
men  carefully  selected  to  take  their  places. 
Then  the  young  midshipmen,  as  they  returned 
from  a  voyage,  and  the  newly  appointed  mid- 
shipmen, were  ordered  there,  and  an  examina- 
tion was  made  requisite  for  admission,  and  for 
advancement. 

When  Congress  met  there  was  a  naval 
school  in  full  operation  at  Annapolis,  where 
the  midshipmen  were  on  duty,  and  therefore 
under  the  discipline  of  naval  law.  All  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  had  been  paid  for  out  of 
the  various  appropriations  without  the  viola- 
tion of  a  law.  The  question  came  necessarily 
before  Congress,  for  the  building  handed  over 
by  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment needed  considerable  repair  in  order 
to  serve  the  new  purposes  thoroughly  well. 
The  confidence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  James  J.  McKay, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.*  Bancroft 
followed  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  establish- 
ing this  school  with  the  utmost  closeness. 
No  one  questioned  that  he  had  carefully  kept 
within  the  law  ;  the  House  committees  and 
the  House  approved  ;  resistance  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  threatened ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  in  the  Senate  the  day  when  the 
decisive  vote  was  taken,  and  was  gladdened 
as  he  saw  men  of  all  political  parties  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  uniting  to  form  a 
majority  for  the  School.  The  measure  was 
carried  by  a  very  good  vote,  and  once  carried, 
the  Naval  School  was  safe. 

Among  the  other  great  questions  which 
had  troubled  the  country  from  the  establish- 
ment of  its  independence  was  the  settlement 
of  the  North-western  boundary.  After  the 
peace  the  English  refused  to  surrender  the 
Northern  ports,  and  by  the  Jay  treaty  con- 
sented only  to  a  joint  occupation  of  the  un- 
settled Western  country.  This  had  continued 
from  the  days  of  Washington,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  British  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  The  first  act  of  Polk  was  to  re- 
nounce the  joint  occupation  of  the  country 
over  which  the  agreement  had  extended.  The 
next  immediate  consequence  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  North-western  boundary,  which 

*  "  Not  only  has  he  "  [G.  B.  ]  "  obtained  great  celeb- 
rity as  an  essayist  and  historian,  but  the  policy  which 
he  advocated  while  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment gave  him  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
statesman.    While  his  views  were  sufficiently  enlarged 
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had  so  long  troubled  the  country  and  which 
had  been  left  by  preceding  administrations 
as  unfinished  business.  The  English  at  first 
attempted  to  inspire  terror ;  but  Polk  was  a 
man  who,  without  making  any  pretensions  to 
courage,  possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman,  joined  with 
prudence  and  circumspection  ;  and  Buchanan, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  able  soon  to  bring 
the  negotiations  to  a  close  on  the  boundary 
question,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  and  rati- 
fied in  England  before  the  retirement  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  at 
the  head. 

Polk  saw  very  clearly  that  the  real  power 
of  Mexico  did  not  extend  over  California, 
and  that  it  could  only  be  safely  and  securely 
settled  by  the  United  States.  To  leave  the 
matter  loose  was  to  open  California  to  the 
inroads  of  private  adventurers,  or  to  expose  it 
to  the  claims  of  some  European  power.  He 
was  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  seek  its  adminis- 
tration by  treaty  with  Mexico  ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came certain  that  Mexico  would  engage  in  war 
to  avenge  herself  against  America  for  admit- 
ting Texas  as  one  of  her  States,  although  Texas 
before  it  was  so  admitted  had  been  recognized 
as  an  independent  State  by  the  two  leading 
powers  of  commercial  Europe,  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  by  France.  Bancroft  watched  the 
course  of  events,  and  took  the  measures  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  American  ascen- 
dency in  California.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  sent  out  orders  so  early  as  the  24th  of 
June,  being  fully  convinced  that  Mexico  in- 
tended to  go  to  war,  and  that  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  securing  California.  The  na- 
ture of  the  orders  that  were  given  will  be  seen 
best  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters 
to  the  American  naval  commander  in  the 
Pacific,  as  under  those  orders  possession  was 
taken  of  California  : 

"  If  you  ascertain  with  certainty  that  Mexico  has  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States,  you  will  at  once 
possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  block- 
ade or  occupy  such  other  ports  as  your  force  may  per- 
mit. 

"Yet  even  if  you  should  find  yourself  called  upon  by 
the  certainty  of  an  express  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States  to  occupy  San  Francisco  and  other 
Mexican  ports,  you  will  be  careful  to  preserve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants; 
and,  where  you  can  do  so,  you  will  encourage  them  to 
adopt  a  course  of  neutrality."  Bancroft  to  Sloat,  June 
24,  1845. 

"  You  will  consider  the  most  important  object  to  be. 
to  take  and  to  hold  possession  of  San  Francisco ;  and 
this  you  will  do  without  fail."  Same  to  same,  May 
15,  1846. 

and  liberal,  they  received  the  approbation  of  one  of  the 
most  ultra  economists  and  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  [James  J.  McKay  of  North  Caro- 
lina.] "  History  of  the  Polk  Administration,"  by  Lu- 
cien  B.  Chase,  p.  25. 
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u  The  Department  has  received  your  letter  No.  51, 
of  Tune  6,  from  which  it  appears  that  while  you  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  '  actual  war  '  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  you  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  did  not  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
[une  24,  1S45.  framed  to  be  executed  even  in  the  event 
"of  the  mere  declaration  of  war,  much  more  in  the  event 
of  actual  hostilities.  Those  instructions  you  were 
ordered  to  carrv  out  '  at  once.' 

"In  my  letter  of  August  5,  1S45,  the  receipt  of 
which  vou  acknowledged  on  the  28th  of  January,  1S46, 
referring  to  them,  I  said, '  In  the  event  of  war,  you 
will  obev  the  instructions  recently  addressed  to  you  via 
Panama.  ' 

-In  mv  letter  of  October  17,  1845,  of  which  you  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  on  the  1 7th  March,  1846,  refer- 
ring to  these  instructions  once  more,  I  said  further, 
'  In  the  event  of  actual  hostilities  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  our  own,  you  will  so  dispose  of  your 
whole  force  as  to  carry  out  most  effectually  the  objects 
specified  in  the  instructions  forwarded  to  you  from  the 
Department  in  view  of  such  a  contingency.'  And 
surely  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  this  language. 

'•  A'nd  in  my  letter  of  23d  February  last,  sent  through 
Mexico,  I  remarked,  'This  letter  is  sent  to  you  over- 
land, inclosed,  as  you  suggest,  to  Messrs.  Mott,  Tal- 
bot &  Co.,  Mazatlan,  and  you  will  readily  understand 
the  reserve  with  which  it  is  written.' 

"  The  Department  on  August  5,  1845,  had  also  told 
you  that  '  your  force  should  not  be  weakened  while 
hostilities  are  threatened  by  Mexico.'  Your  course 
was  particularly  approved  in  detaining  the  frigate 
Constitution.  The  Department  will  hope  that  a  more 
urgent  necessity  than  as  yet  appears  existed  for  the 
otherwise  premature  return  of  that  vessel. 

"  The  Department  does  not  charge  you  with  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  It  willingly  believes  in  the  purity  of 
your  intentions.  But  your  anxiety  not  to  do  wrong 
has  led  you  into  a  most  unfortunate  and  unwarranted 
inactivity."   Same  to  same,  Aug.  13,  1846. 

In  Curtis's  "  Life  of  Buchanan  "  will  be 
found  two  letters  which  are  of  interest  in  the 
same  connection,  as  showing  Bancroft's  share 
in  the  important  events  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  California.  The  first  is  from 
Washington,  written  while  he  was  still  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  the  second  was  written  from 
London  after  his  appointment  as  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

When  the  collision  about  slavery  led  to 
civil  war,  no  one  was  more  quick  than  Ban- 
croft to  see  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and 
that  the  only  solution  would  be  the  abolition 
of  slavery  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Twice  he 
delivered  orations  on  that  theme  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  once  upon  an  express  vote  by 
the  city  government,  when  he  examined  and 
controverted  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  the  plea  for  slavery  rested. 
That  speech  was  perhaps  more  carefully  pre- 
pared than  anything  he  had  yet  printed.  After 
the  peace  he  pursued  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment with  all  whom  he  could  reach ;  and  the 
nature  of  his  views  will  best  appear  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  lately  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople: 


"New  York,  January  28,  1S65. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Cox  :  You  and  I  stood  together 
with  Douglas  against  the  outrageous  attempt  to  force 
slavery  upon  Texas.  I  read  your  speech  the  other 
day,  and  think  your  argument  perfectly  sound,  that 
the  removal  of  slavery  may  be  effected  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Our  friend's  question, 
whether  a  power  exist  to  establish  slavery  everywhere, 
is,  first,  as  foolish  as  to  ask  if  the  amendment  could  be 
made  denying  in  a  bill  of  rights  every  one  of  the  com- 
mandments, and,  secondly,  the  power  to  establish  slav- 
ery everywhere  was  not  contemplated  by  men  who 
formed  a  union  '  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty.' 

"  I  write  to-day  in  full  recollection  of  the  noble  bat- 
tle which  we  fought  together  against  the  attack  on  the 
liberties  of  Texas.  Let  me  now  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  and  advise  with  you,  to  record  your  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  removing  the 
cause  of  this  rebellion. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  justice.  It  is  the  part  of  peace; 
nothing  else  will  quiet  the  South.  When  the  matter  is 
fixed,  they  will  see  what  they  must  renounce,  and  will 
acquiesce.  The  measure  is  the  only  one  which  can 
restore  prosperity  to  the  South  ;  punish  slavery  and 
then  we  can  cherish  the  former  slave-holder.  The  use 
of  slave  labor,  as  you  know,  locked  the  gates  of  the 
South  against  the  free  laborer;  remove  slavery,  and  the 
tide  of  free  labor  will  rush  towards  the  South  with 
surprising  swiftness.  In  ten  years  Virginia  will  be 
more  peopled  and  richer  than  she  ever  was  before. 
Texas  will  be  our  Italy. 

"  We  Democrats  are  right  in  the  coming  financial 
questions,  and  the  country  knows  it.  You  cannot  pre- 
sent the  issue  of  the  finances  till  the  slavery  question 
is  settled,  and  that  question  can  be  settled  but  in  one 
way.  Do  away  with  slavery,  and  the  Democrats  will  be 
borne  into  power  on  the  wings  of  their  sound  princi- 
ples of  finance. 

"You  may  jar  on  a  few;  you  will  come  into  public 
life  again  if  you  do  but  sustain  this  amendment.  The 
progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  is  truly  wonderful; 
the  removal  of  slavery  is  now  looked  upon  here  as  the 
wisest  counsel  of  conservatism. 

"  Do  not,  my  friend,  let  your  name  be  registered  as 
one  who  defeats  this  measure.  It  will  stand  out  to  all 
time ;  and  your  children,  and  your  friends,  and  ycur 
political  supporters,  and  you  yourself  would  regret  it, 
almost  as  soon  as  your  vote  should  be  recorded. 

"You  know  I  have  no  fanaticism.  I  view  this  mat- 
ter calmly,  bringing  out  and  applying  the  rules  which 
history  furnishes  and  which  are  as  fixed  and  immuta- 
ble as  the  laws  of  the  material  universe.  The  path  of 
wisdom,  of  patriotism,  of  peace,  of  future  success,  leads 
now  through  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

"  Listen  to  what  I  say,  and  if  you  take  the  advice  of 
one  who  may  plead  his  age  in  excuse  of  his  importu- 
nity, you  will  soon  own  me  to  be  the  best  friend  and 
counselor  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Geo.  Bancroft." 

Throughout  the  civil  war  Bancroft  was  an  ar- 
dent patriot,  and  delivered  before  Congress  in 
February,  1866,  a  eulogy  on  the  life  and  career 
of  Lincoln  as  sympathetic  and  stately  as  that 
which  he  had  pronounced  from  the  porch  of 
the  Capitol  many  years  before  on  the  character 
and  services, of  Jackson.  The  reconstruction 
measures  of  Andrew  Johnson  met  with  his 
hearty  support,  and  in  1867  he  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Berlin  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
immigrant    German   Americans  to  renounce 
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their  old  allegiance  and  accept  an  exclusive 
American  citizenship.  It  was  against  the  usage 
of  Germany  and  against  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department  of  Prussia  and  all  the  other  North 
German  States.  If  the  German  American  re- 
visited his  old  home,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized 
and  forced  to  do  all  the  military  service  which, 
by  the  laws  of  Germany,  could  have  been  re- 
quired of  him,  had  he  not  emigrated.  Ban- 
croft was  to  obtain  relief  in  the  case.  The 
argument  that  weighed  much  with  Bismarck 
for  granting  the  wish  of  the  United  States  was, 
that  the  Germans  in  America  might  not  be 
interrupted  in  their  domestic  intercourse  with 
their  parents,  with  their  brethren,  with  the 
members  of  their  families  who  remained  at 
home ;  but  the  question  assumed  a  special  im- 
portance, as  it  was  the  first  time  that  by  a 
formal  act  the  principle  of  the  renunciation 
of  citizenship  at  the  will  of  the  individual  was 
recognized.  But  the  desire  to  be  on  amiable 
terms  with  the  United  States  and  to  promote 
the  continuance  of  affectionate  intercourse 
between  those  Germans  who  had  elected  the 
United  States  for  their  home  and  the  friends 
whom  they  had  left  behind  them  prevailed 
with  Bismarck. 

The  British  Minister  kept  watch  over  the  ne- 
gotiation, with  the  determination  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  the  treaty.  The  first  result  of 
Bancroft's  success  was  to  relieve  German- 
Americans  from  military  service  in  Germany. 
The  next  good  result  was  immediate;  namely, 
the  renunciation  by  England  of  her  claim  to 
indefeasible  allegiance,  and  to  the  right  to  im- 
press into  the  British  service  a  former  British 
subject  who  had  become  an  American  citizen. 
The  North-western  boundary  having  been  set- 
tled by  treaty,  Bancroft,  while  United  States 
Minister  in  Great  Britain,  had  perceived  an 
incipient  effort  of  a  great  English  interest 
to  encroach  on  the  territory  which  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  treaty  to  be  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Just  before  the  British  ad- 
ministration had  entered  on  the  design  to 
disturb  the  recent  treaty,  he  took  occasion  in 
a  dispatch  to  that  government  to  make,  inci- 
dentally, an  official  statement  of  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  section,  without  even  a  hint 
that  there  could  be  any  controversy  about  it. 
In  that  way  the  passage  in  the  dispatch  did 
not  provoke  an  answer;  but  there  was  left  in 
the  English  archives  an  official  description  of 
what  the  boundary  was  under  the  hand  of  one 
who  was  in  the  American  Cabinet  at  the  time 
the  treaty  was  made.  By  and  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  interested  persons  in  England,  who 


possessed  a  great  party  influence,  began  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  degrees  supported  the  attempt  to 
raise  a  question  respecting  the  true  line  of 
the  boundary  of  the  North-west,  and  finally 
formulated  a  perverse  claim  of  their  own,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  what  they  wanted  as  a  com- 
promise. 

The  American  administration  had  of  course 
changed,  and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
having  had  no  part  in  the  negotiation,  agreed 
to  refer  the  question  to  an  arbiter.  They 
made  the  mistake  of  consenting  that  the  arbiter, 
if  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  bound- 
ary line,  might  himself  establish  a  boundary 
of  compromise.  The  person  to  whom  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  was  to  be  referred  was 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Switzerland. 
The  American  Secretary  of  State  chanced  to 
die  while  the  method  of  arrangement  was  still 
inchoate.  Bancroft  at  once  wrote  to  the  new 
Secretary,  urging  him  not  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  a  compromise,  because  that  would 
seem  to  admit  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  Amer- 
ican title,  and  to  sanction  and  even  invite  a 
decision  of  the  arbiter  in  favor  of  a  compro- 
mise, and  would  open  the  way  for  England, 
under  an  appearance  of  concession,  to  obtain 
all  that  she  needed.  Being  at  the  time  United 
States  Minister  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  he  ad- 
vised the  Government  to  insist  on  the  Amer- 
ican claim  in  full,  not  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
for  a  compromise,  but  to  let  each  party  formu- 
late its  claim,  and  call  on  the  arbiter  to  decide 
which  was  right,  and  urged  it  to  select  for 
that  arbiter  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Now  the 
new  Department  of  State  had  never  accepted 
the  plan  of  settling  the  dispute  by  a  compro- 
mise. They  were  willing  for  a  reference,  if  each 
State  would  insist,  each  for  itself,  on  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  treaty.  The  Department  of 
State  at  once  consented  that  the  referee  should 
be  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  left  the  whole 
matter  of  carrying  out  the  American  argument 
to  Bancroft.  The  conduct  of  the  question,  the 
first  presentation  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  reply 
to  the  British,  were  every  word  by  him,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States.* 

HISTORICAL   WORK. 

But  Bancroft's  work  as  an  historian  is  even 
more  important  and  interesting  than  his  emi- 
nent public  services.  Indeed,  to  many  his 
career  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  will 
seem  almost  providential  in  the  opportunities 


*  This  imperfect  sketch  of  Bancroft's  public  life  is  him  and  the  writer,  held  at  intervals  since  1873,  and  in 

necessarily  short,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  accurate.    It  part  on  memoranda  kindly  furnished  by  Bancroft  him- 

is  based,  as  indeed  the  entire  article  thus  far  has  been,  self.     In  the  most  important  matters,  the  latter  have 

in  part  and  chiefly  on  records  of  conversations  between  often  been  used  verbatim  in  this  article. 
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it  has  given  him  for  examining  and  collecting 
the   materials   upon   which   his   most  philo- 
sophic, thorough,  and  painstaking  history  of 
American  origins  has  been  based.    He  was, 
indeed,  first  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  writ- 
ing of  American  history  because   there  was 
no  other  field  where  he  could  so  advanta- 
geouslv  applv  the  principles  so  important  in 
the  use  of  original  authorities.   The  germina- 
tion of  our  national  life  was  scarcely  complete 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  and  he  lived  in 
the  verv  midst  of  its  growth  and  development. 
It  is  essentiallv  characteristic  of  Bancroft  that 
he  was  led  to  the  writing  of  history  by  motives 
of  a  kind  which  are  not  those  of  the  great  school 
of  merelv  artistic  historians.   Once  determined 
to   be   a  man  of  letters,  after   struggles  of 
mind  which  led  to  the  most  thorough  self- 
examination,  he  set  his  face  toward  a  single 
aim.    Though  much  entreated,  he  wrote  next 
to  nothing  for  the   journals    and   periodical 
press   after   his    resolution   was    taken.     No 
doubt  his  father's  "  Life  of  Washington  "  had 
some  influence  in  the  choice  of  history  from 
among  the  various  departments  of  literature, 
and  it  will  interest  believers  in  heredity  to 
know  that  a  son  of  his  first  American  ancestor 
mentioned  in  his  will  and  made  a  special  pro- 
vision for  "  his  history-books."    But  the  com- 
manding motive  was  a  regard  for  history  as  a 
discipline  of  philosophy.    The   only  test   of 
philosophic  truth  is  to  examine  the  collective 
will  of  mankind,  purged  from  the  conflicting 
doubts,  passions,  and  emotions  of  individuals. 
There  is  the  same  conservation  of  force  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world ;  you  must, 
therefore,  seek  a  power  universal  from  all  eter- 
nity.   One  great  test  of  Christianity  is,  that  it 
has  the  principle  which,  in  spite  of  any  inter- 
mixture of  human  civilization,  is  the  source 
of  all  good.    This  eternal  reason,  shorn  of  the 
imperfections  inherent  in  man,  is  the  infinite, 
perfect,  enduring  logos.   The  Christian  incar- 
nation makes  practical  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    The  spark  of  the  divine  in  us  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  infinitely 
perfect,  and  by  what  is  divine  in  man  we  are 
younger  brethren  of  the  Elder  Brother,  who  is 
all  divine.  Bancroft's  devotion  to  Kant  as  well 
as  Edwards  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  meet- 
ing the  skeptics  on  their  own  ground,  Kant, 
still  proves  the  existence  of  a  priori  truth  and 
of  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.    His  stand- 
point, therefore,  as  an  historian,  is  that  of  the 
newer  scientific  school,  which  views  history  as  a 
unit,  its  forces  as  constant,  and  their  manifesta- 
tions as  parts  of  an  organized  whole.   Every  in- 
dividual must  have  his  place  in  the  picture,  but 
the  background  is  the  history  of  the  race. 

The    next    important  factor   in  Bancroft's 
choice  of  a  profession  was  beyond  a  doubt 


the  influence  of  Heeren.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  acknowledged  frankly  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  trace  it. 
Heeren's  great  rules  were  two  :  first,  distin- 
guish between  original  authorities  {Qniellen) 
and  historical  aids  [Hiilfsmitiel);  second,  rep- 
resent every  man  from  his  own  stand-point, 
and  then  criticise  him  as  much  as  you  choose 
from  yours.  Original  authorities  are  those 
who  were  on  the  spot  and  did  or  saw  what 
constitutes  the  facts  given  or  else  heard  from 
another  who  was  on  the  spot.  Historical  aids 
may  be  illustrated,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  As  Bancroft 
himself  has  said,  the  tests  of  a  historian  are  those 
of  time  and  place — the  when,  the  where — and 
of  the  actor — the  by  whom.  Heeren's  meth- 
od also  was  a  development  and  ordering  of 
events  with  a  view  to  the  mastery  of  the 
whole.  He  used  geography  not  so  much  with 
reference  to  political  divisions  as  to  physical 
contours  and  their  incidental  effects  in  pro- 
ducing governmental  divisions.  He  was  al- 
ways calm,  deliberate,  moderate,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  when  he  could  be  very  em- 
phatic. Once,  in  speaking  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylae,  he  said  that  some  strategists 
thought  they  should  have  retreated,  and  then 
grimly  and  vigorously  remarked,  "  No  doubt 
there  would  have  been  a  retreat  had  the 
critics  been  in  their  places." 

Bancroft's  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
history  of  America  was  definitely  formed  be- 
fore he  left  Round  Hill.  The  first  volume  was 
begun  in  Northampton,  and  for  the  sake 
of  access  to  books  he  removed  to  Springfield 
and  spent  the  following  winter  in  Boston, 
where  he  worked  in  the  State  Library,  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  at  Cambridge.  The  same 
plan  and  thoroughness  characterize  his  earli- 
est work  as  much  almost  as  that  of  his  ripest 
years.  He  seems  to  have  gone  at  everything 
exhaustively  ;  certainly,  his  readers  will  testify 
that  he  spared  no  pains.  He  read  with  care 
in  order  to  form  his  style,  as  extensively,  m  all 
likelihood,  as  even  Prescott.  The  works  of 
Burke  were  always  near  at  hand.  Milton  has, 
however,  always  been  his  solace  and  delight. 
He  is  said  to  know  by  heart  "L' Allegro,"  "II 
Penseroso,"  "Comus,"  and  "Lycidas,"  and 
long  passages  from  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  He 
also  read  Bacon  constantly.  In  conversation 
I  have  heard  him  wonder  how  Milton  could 
have  leaned  to  Arianism  when  he  had  a  mind 
too  great  to  write  prose,  or  how  Bacon  could 
have  ever  shown  such  weakness  for  the  world 
as  to  be  at  times  the  miserable  temporizer  that 
he  was:  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever 
lived.  Harriet  Martineau  had  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  remarkable  characterization  of 
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Bancroft's  work  even  in  its  inception.  She 
says  :  *  "  The  Americans  have  also  a  historian 
of  promise.  Mr.  Bancroft's  '  History  of  the 
United  States '  is  little  more  than  begun,  but 
the  beginning  is  characterized  by  an  impartial 
and  benevolent  spirit,  and  by  the  indications 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  fidelity  to 
democratic  principles  :  the  two  primary  requi- 
sites in  a  historian  of  the  republic.  The  carry- 
ing on  the  work  to  a  completion  will  be  a  task 
of  great  toil  and  anxiety,  but  it  will  be  a  most 
important  benefit  to  society  at  large,  if  it  ful- 
fills its  promise." 

The  work  was  successful  from  the  beginning 
because  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  so  sincere  and 
philosophical.  It  met  with  a  reception  which 
was  most  gratifying  at  home,  and  in  Europe 
its  popularity  was  remarkable.  The  firstthree 
volumes  were  translated  into  Danish,  Italian, 
and  German  by  translators  who  obtained  the 
author's  permission.  It  was  done  into  French 
without  his  knowledge,  and  sent  into  the  South 
American  colonies  to  further  the  awakening 
spirit  of  Liberty.  There  was  a  Scotch  edition 
in  two  volumes  and  an  English  one  on  which 
the  author  received  copyright  royalty  until 
the  courts  decided  that  as  an  American  he 
was  not  entitled  to  it.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  when  Bancroft  went  to  England  as  Min- 
ister he  was  warmly  received  by  both  men  of 
letters  and  the  historic  families.  It  was  while 
visiting  at  the  great  houses  that  much  of  his 
material  was  collected.  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
particular  gave  him  free  access  in  his  own 
house  to  the  whole  of  Lord  Shelburne's  pa- 
pers. He  was  intimate  with  Peel  and  Palmer- 
ston  and  knew  both  Disraeli  and  Gladstone, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  great  gladiator  of  the 
House.  Bancroft  had  in  the  mean  time  mar- 
ried again.  His  second  wife,  who  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age  and  died  only  a  few  months 
since,  was  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  and 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston  and  a  woman  of 
remarkable  education  and  charming  manners. 
In  every  way  a  suitable  and  helpful  com- 
panion to  her  distinguished  husband,  their  life 
in  England  was  a  social  triumph  throughout. 
When  they  left,  Macaulay  gave  a  breakfast 
to  Mrs.  Bancroft  at  the  Albany,  the  only 
instance  of  such  an  attention  on  his  part  to 
any  lady. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Milman,  Hallam,  Macau- 
lay,  and  Lord  Mahon  to  breakfast  together 
once  a  week.  Bancroft  was  nearly  always  with 
them.  The  intercourse  of  those  meetings  was 
intimate  and  delightful,  in  spite  of  the  widely 
different  characters  of  the  friends  and  their 
still  more  varying  ability.  Lord  Mahon's 
History  has  already  fallen  into  the  oblivion 
which  it  merits.  Hallam's  work,  though  often 
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rousing  opposition  as  to  its  conclusions,  is 
as  sincere  and  thorough  as  his  character  was 
lovely.  Dean  Milman  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  masters  of  history.  Macaulay's  re- 
searches were  made  in  the  fairest  spirit,  and 
his  memory  was  of  course  phenomenal,  but 
his  strong  prejudices  being  a  part  of  himself, 
his  History  is  but  a  great  epic  of  the  rise, 
growth,  and  triumph  of  the  Whigs.  Its  daz- 
zling qualities  will  certainly  insure  its  immor- 
tality as  a  splendid  literary  creation  and  pro- 
long the  renown  of  its  author.  He  was  a 
magnificent  painter,  but  no  believer  in  a  phi- 
losophy of  history  or  in  philosophical  history. 
In  Bancroft's  work  there  lie  the  qualities  of 
permanency,  and  so  long  has  it  been  before 
the  world  and  stood  the  test  of  critical  exami- 
nation that  we  might  almost  say  the  judgment 
of  posterity  had  already  been  pronounced. 

During  his  term  of  office  in  London,  Ban- 
croft was  accustomed  to  spend  two  months 
of  every  winter  in  Paris,  where  he  made  many 
friends.  It  was  then  he  first  met  Thiers,  of 
whom  he  once  asked  how  many  republicans 
there  were  in  Paris.  "Just  as  many  as  there 
are  of  your  compatriots,"  was  the  reply.  When 
they  met  again  in  1867,  the  first  words  Thiers 
uttered  were,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Bancroft,  you  will  find 
many  more  republicans  in  France  now  than 
when  you  last  were  here."  It  was  during 
these  first  visits  to  Paris  that  Bancroft's  col- 
lections from  archives  first  began  to  take 
form.  From  1830  he  had  collected  original 
domestic  papers  and  letters  from  all  possible 
sources.  But  the  famous  collection  of  state 
papers  from  the  French  archives,  since  pub- 
lished by  his  early  friend  the  Comte  de  Cir- 
court,  whose  countess  had  what  is  considered 
the  last  of  the  famous  French  salons,  was 
begun  and  completed  through  the  influence 
of  friends  made  at  that  time.  When  offer 
of  payment  for  the  work  was  made,  the  an- 
swer was,  "  Oh,  no,  we  have  a  lot  of  young 
men  here  whom  we  have  in  training ;  it  will 
be  good  practice  for  them."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  Foreign  Office  and  our  own 
State  Department  have  a  fixed  charge  for  all 
such  work.  Of  original  and  copied  documents 
there  are  in  Bancroft's  library  five  hundred  and 
more  bound  volumes.  Besides  the  copies  from 
the  American,  English,  and  French  archives, 
there  are  others  from  those  of  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  Russia.  This  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  the  twelve  thousand  printed  vol- 
umes which  form  his  proper  working  library. 

While  therefore  Bancroft's  mission  to  Eng- 
land was  marked  by  no  diplomatic  work  of 
commanding  importance,  it  was  nevertheless 
most  influential  in  his  literary  career  by  reason 
both  of  the  opportunities  he  had  for  contact 
with  great  minds  and  for  forming  his  collec- 
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tion  from  public  and  private  archives  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  most  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  was  written  in  London,  and  in 
1849  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Common  Laws 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
continued  to  live  for  many  years.  Surrounded 
bv  the  materials  he  had  gathered  with  such 
care  and  from  the  very  fountain-head,  he  put 
forth  volume  after  volume  of  his  exhaustive 
work.  In  i860  appeared  the  eighth  volume, 
which  brought  the  history  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  ninth  in  1866.  The 
literary  circle  of  New  York  was  most  kind  in 
its  welcome  of  the  historian,  but  the  most 
cherished  of  all  his  friends  during  that  period 
with  whom  he  constantly  associated  in  close 
and  intimate  intercourse  was  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henry  B.  Smith.  A  man  of  untiring  in- 
dustry and  great  ability,  his  mind  was  stored 
with  treasures  from  the  thought  of  the  world, 
and  in  particular  he  was  versed  as  few  Ameri- 
cans have  been  in  the  intricacies  of  German 
thought.  In  his  clear  comprehension  of  the 
force  of  ideas  and  the  devout  spirit  with  which 
he  approached  the  study  of  all  human  inter- 
ests, Bancroft  found  a  congenial  sphere  of 
thought,  and  their  relations  were  a  mutual  sol- 
ace and  refreshment  amid  the  arduous  labors 
of  both.  Their  religious  views,  moreover, 
were  very  similar,  slight  and  unimportant  dif- 
ferences only  serving  to  heighten  the  interest 
with  which  they  discussed  and  often  molded 
the  thought  of  our  day  on  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions in  their  peculiar  spheres. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  literary  life  of  Berlin  during  the 
period  which  includes  the  years  from  1868  to 
1874  without  constant  reference  to  the  part 
which  the  United  States  Minister  had  in  that 
life.  The  connection  between  the  literary  and 
political  circles  of  Berlin  is  very  close.  The 
Government  has  a  just  pride  in  its  most  fa- 
mous university,  and  finds  a  return  for  its  lav- 
ish expenditure  in  the  services  which  the  dis- 
tinguished professors  ungrudgingly  render  in 
every  direction,  but  especially  in  those  of 
public  and  private  law  and  as  legislators  in 
the  Prussian  and  Imperial  Parliaments  and  in 
the  city  councils  of  Berlin.  In  fact,  this  con- 
nection is  traditional.  Macaulay  sneers  at  the 
father  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  regards  his 
•'beer-congresses"  as  orgies.  Bancroft  says 
they  were  no  such  thing.  The  king  was  a  Cal- 
vinist ;  he  wished  to  keep  down  taxation,  and 
lived,  therefore,  with  the  frugality  of  a  private 
man.  But  he  invited  to  meet  him  and  chose 
as  his  friends  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  in 
letters  and  science.  They  met  around  a  long 
table,  each  with  his  pipe  and  his  can  of  beer, 
and  there  the  king  listened  to  the  most  splen- 


did theories  which  the  thought  of  the  da 
could  offer.  It  was  to  this  Calvinism  that 
Prussia's  great  advance  was  due.  Where  Cal 
vinism  is,  there  is  liberty.  Calvinism  depend 
on  no  dynasty ;  Lutheranism  depends  o 
princes.  The  system  of  civil  service  institute 
by  Frederic  William  I. was  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  endures  in  great  part  to  this  day.  While, 
therefore,  the  court  and  diplomatic  circles  are 
among  the  most  ceremonious  of  Europe,  there 
is  an  inner  circle  where  letters  and  statesman- 
ship combine  as  probably  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  And  of  that  circle  Bancroft  for 
many  reasons  became  a  member.  He  was 
found  at  the  private  entertainments  of  the 
palace  when  no  other  foreign  diplomat  was 
invited.  He  often  took  his  horseback  rides 
with  Bismarck  and  visited  him  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  own  home  at  Varzin,  where  no 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  except  Ban- 
croft was  ever  received.  Having  pointed  out 
Moltke's  greatness  as  a  captain  in  a  former 
introduction  to  his  ninth  volume,  the  great 
general  gave  in  return  his  hearty  and  sincere 
friendship.  And  of  the  closer  literary  and 
scientific  circle  Bancroft's  house  and  table 
were  a  constant  meeting-place.  Helmholtz, 
Mommsen,  Droysen,  Dorner,  and  all  the  rest 
were  constantly  there.  It  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  this  intimacy  with  the  foremost  men 
in  the  formative  period  of  German  unity  that 
he  lost  the  friendship  of  many  who  had  before 
received  him  with  regard  in  France.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  at  Got- 
tingen.  Among  other  congratulations  was  a 
telegram  from  Bismarck  in  the  field.  To  this 
he  replied  in  the  following  letter  : 

"Berlin,  September  30th,  1870, 
"  My  dear  Count:  I  was  equally  surprised  and  de- 
lighted that  while  you  are  tasked  with  the  work  of 
renovating  Europe,  you  yet  found  lime  to  send  me 
lately  a  friendly  congratulation  on  my  being  spared  so 
long.  It  is  indeed  a  great  happiness  to  survive  till 
these  times,  when  three  or  four  men,  who  loved  noth- 
ing so  much  as  peace,  and  after  long  and  hard  service 
were  only  seeking  to  close  their  career  in  tranquillity, 
win  during  a  war  of  defense  more  military  glory  than 
the  wildest  imagination  conceived  of,  and  in  three 
months  bid  fair  to  bring  the  German  hope  of  a  thousand 
years  to  its  fulfillment. 

"  So  I  gratefully  accept  the  good-will  conceded  to  my 
old  age ;  for  old  age,  which  is  always  nearest  to  Eter- 
nity, is  this  year  mightiest  on  earth,  this  German  war 
being  conducted  to  its  ends  by  the  aged.  You,  to  be  sure, 
are  young ;  but  Roon  must  be  classed  among  the  vener- 
ables ;  Moltke  is  within  twenty-three  days  as  old  as  I 
am;  and  your  king  in  years  and  youthfulness  excels 
us  all.  May  I  not  be  proud  of  my  contemporaries" 
Retain  for  me  your  regard  in  the  little  time  that  re 
mains  to  me.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Count,  most  sin 
cerely  yours,  "  GEORGE  BANCROFT." 

Bismarck  gave  the  letter  to  the  Germar 
press.    It  was  translated  back  into   Englisr 
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and  printed  in  the  London  "Times,"  read  by 
the  French,  and  contained  to  their  irritated 
minds  a  meaning  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  thoughts. 

No  man  ever  celebrated  a  greater  triumph 
than  Bancroft  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  in 
Berlin.  Souvenirs  and  mementos  poured  in 
from  the  emperor,  empress,  and  the  court,  while 
his  friends  vied  in  doing  him  honor.  The 
Royal  Academy  gathered  for  an  unwonted 
purpose  —  to  give  him  a  farewell  dinner,  where 
words  of  affection  and  appreciation  were 
spoken  by  the  aristocracy  of  German  letters 
to  the  great  representative  of  America.  Fi- 
nally the  universities  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Heidelberg  united  in  a  farewell  greeting,  the 
words  of  which  contain  sentiments  which 
might  satisfy  the  most  soaring  ambition. 

"  Your  name  is  the  intellectual  possession  of  every 
one  among  us.  You  have  contributed  to  the  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  problems  set  for  a  free  peo- 
ple in  that,  as  one  of  the  foremost  historians,  you  have 
portrayed  those  immortal  deeds  which  led  to  the  rise 
of  a  great  free  State  beyond  the  sea,  and  which  will 
find  in  every  age  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  free- 
minded  men.  We  feel  a  just  pride  that  you  may  be 
numbered  among  those  who  most  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate German  science.  .  .  .  We  can  recall  with  satis- 
faction your  name  to  prove  that  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  you  combined  the  spirit  of  true 
scientific  procedure  with  the  insight  of  a  statesman." 

There  follow  a  few  more  paragraphs  in  the 
same  style,  and  the  document  is  signed  by 
over  ninety  professors. 

The  years  since  1874  have  been  spent  in 
Washington  and  Newport.  They  have  been 
probably  the  most  laborious  of  his  life.  The 
same  habits  of  work,  which  in  the  midst  of 
and  throughout  his  public  life  enabled  him 
still  to  find  time  for  writing,  continue  even 
now.  Rising  about  five,  he  seats  himself  at 
his  desk  and  prepares  the  work  of  the  day. 
About  seven  a  light  breakfast  is  set  at  his 
side  and  eaten  without  interrupting  the  course 
of  work.  At  eight  his  secretary  arrives,  to  find 
an  ample  day's  task  arranged  before  him. 
Dictation,  revision,  verification  of  authorities 
continue  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  luncheon, 
if  any,  having  been  brought  in  like  the  break- 
fast. Then  follow  the  two  hours  of  outdoor 
exercise,  walking,  driving,  or  more  likely  rid- 
ing, with  which  no  hindrance  of  weather  or 
anything  except  sickness  is  permitted  to  inter- 
fere. The  rest  of  the  day,  till  ten,  is  given  to 
social  intercourse.  Bancroft's  method  of  com- 
position is  the  most  laborious  and  painstak- 
ing conceivable.  He  hoped,  of  course,  to  have 
come  much  further,  and  believes  our  history 
can  be  written  down  to  1865.    But  he  has 


sacrificed  all  to  thoroughness.  From  every 
available  source  the  facts  are  selected,  verified, 
and  copied  into  day-books,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  year  with  several  capacious 
pages  for  every  day.  Then  the  historical  aids 
are  gathered  on  every  hand.  Having  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  both,  he  dic- 
tates a  text,  which  is  immediately  revised  and 
corrected  by  his  own  hand,  copied  by  a  clerk, 
and  laid  away.  Oftentimes  seven  revisions 
and  corrections  of  important  passages  have 
been  made  before  the  copy  reached  the 
printer.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  tireless- 
ness  recently  given  in  a  leading  newspaper : 

"  The  whole  subject  of  Indian  customs,  manners, 
etc.,  has  been  developed  through  the  labors  of  anti- 
quarians, within,  say,  the  past  twenty  years.  Little 
was  known  at  the  time  Mr.  Bancroft  wrote  the  earlier 
volumes  of  his  history,  and  the  account  given  there  of 
the  aborigines  was  necessarily  written  with  limited 
knowledge.  When  he  began  the  present  revision — in 
which  he  is  pruning  off  remorselessly  many  of  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  he  adorned  and  per- 
haps over-adorned  the  pages  in  his  younger  days  —  he 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  most  learned  Indian 
ethnologist  in  the  country.  The  book  was  critically 
examined  on  this  topic,  and  every  deficiency  sternly 
brought  to  view.  Then  Mr.  Bancroft  set  to  work  to 
master  the  subject  for  himself,  and  when  he  had  read 
every  book  and  periodical  article  he  could  find  in  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  every  book  he  could  buy, 
he  felt  that  he  could  venture  to  write  upon  it." 

During  this  last  period  the  "  History  of  the 
Constitution,"  in  two  volumes,  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  an  exhaustive  revision  of  his  entire 
work  in  the  light  of  our  latest  knowledge  has 
been  given  to  the  public ;  and  at  present  he  is 
as  busy  with  his  gigantic  task  as  ever,  record- 
ing the  work  of  the  early  administrations  and 
his  estimate  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  great 
statesmen  who  guided  us  in  the  dark,  groping 
period  of  our  national  life.  Ranke  used  to 
say  that  he  worked  on  his  Universal  History 
from  pure  laziness,  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  and  though  it  was  a  fine  paradox, 
it  was  true.  But  Bancroft  has  plenty  to  do 
outside  of  his  routine.  He  has  time  to  preside 
over  the  American  Historical  Society  and  re- 
tain a  lively  interest  in  his  friends.  His  con- 
stant watch  on  all  new  movements  in  politics 
and  science  is  proved  by  the  pamphlet  on  the 
legal-tender  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  appeared  but  a  short  while  since,  and 
by  the  articles  he  sends  from  time  to  time  to 
the  magazines.  He  is  still  alert  and  ready;  his 
library  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  newest 
books;  and  while  performing  literary  feats  that 
scarcely  find  a  parallel,  he  can  still  retain  seat 
in  the  saddle,  which  augurs  well  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  and  the  prolongation  of  work. 


William  M.  Sloane. 
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TWO    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


JOHN    C.    BRECKINRIDGE    AND    HANNIBAL    HAMLIN. 


OHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE 
was  the  first  of  ten  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  country  whose 
occupancy  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  their  personal  characteristics,  as  well  as 
some  judgment  of  their  ability  and  merit  as 
statesmen.  He  was  elected  Vice-President, 
with  Mr.  Buchanan  as  President,  in  1856,  the 
year  in  which  I  entered  the  public  service 
at  Washington.  He  had  been  four  years  a 
-number  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
j^ejtucky,  having  been  elected  to  that  body 
jn  jIsi.  He  was,  in  person,  an  elegant,  high- 
bred Kentucky  gentleman,  over  six  feet  in 
heiff?1'  straight  and  lofty  in  his  carriage,  youth- 
ful *nd  dashing  —  more  like  a  Highland  chief- 
tain ruan  a  grave  legislator.  He  was  exceed- 
inglv  arFaDle>  pleasant,  and  polished  in  his  in- 
tercoiirc:e  w*tn  his  fellows,  except  under  the 
ex^ltement  of  heated  debate.  He  would  then 
bound  over  au  barriers,  as  a  knight  rushing 
upon  n^s  fe"e>  regardless  of  personal  peril,  and 
intent  onty  on  tne  blood  of  his  victim.  This 
impetuosrty  of  temper  in  debate  frequently  in- 
volved i^m  m  personalities  which  required  set- 
tlement outside  of  the  House. 

in  ear  Llie  end  of  his  service  in  the  House 
this  uncdntrouabfe  fire  resulted  in  a  serious 
quarrel  ^^tU  Francis  B.  Cutting  of  New  York, 
and  a  cnr111611^6  passed  between  them.  Breckin- 
ridge <^pnt  a  week  or  ten  days  in  unknown  re- 
tirement at  Silver  Spring,  the  house  of  Francis 
P.  Blr^r»  seruor>  five  miles  out  of  Washington, 
in  preparation  for  the  encounter,  which,  how- 
ever, never  came  off.  The  friendship  which 
Mr.  Blair  showed  to  the  young  Kentuckian  at 
this  time  was  remembered,  years  afterward, 
when  Jubal  Early  and  Breckinridge  halted 
their  rebel  army  for  the  night  at  Silver  Spring,  on 
their  way  to  attack  Washington.  They  burned 
to  the  ground  the  house  of  Montgomery  Blair, 
Postmaster-General  under  Lincoln,  but  they 
spared  that  of  his  father,  although  they  drank 
up  all  the  wines  and  ate  all  the  good  things 
tfey  found  in  it,  celebrating  in  advance  the 
sure  victory  of  the  morrow,  which  their  tarry 
for  thtjught  turned  into  defeat. 

Mr.  B:ec^mr^ge  had  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  characteristics  of  his  blood.  He  was 
born  of  ore  °*  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 


families  of  Kentucky,  and  he  and  his  admirers 
were  wont  to  boast  that  in  him  had  been  bred 
the  blood  of  those  families  to  a  higher  perfec- 
tion than  in  any  other  of  her  sons  then  in  pub- 
lic life.  He  was  a  genuine  Kentucky  thorough- 
bred, and  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  the 
points  of  his  lineage.  He  was  distinguished 
more  for  personal  impressiveness  of  speech  and 
manner,  of  figure  and  address,  than  for  in- 
tellectual power,  and  would  be  classed,  not 
with  the  constructors  of  institutions,  but  rather 
with  those  who  fashion  and  polish  what  others 
design  and  rough-hew. 

.He  was,  however,  notwithstanding  these 
pretensions,  a  general  favorite.  Everybody 
likes  a  full-blooded  Kentuckian.  After  four 
years'  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain ;  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  at  thirty-five,  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Pre- 
sidency at  thirty-nine,  and  was  elected  sen- 
ator at  forty.  In  the  Confederacy,  after  he  was 
expelled  from  the  United  States  Senate  for  dis- 
loyalty, he  was  a  major-general  the  same  year, 
and  secretary  of  war  about  four  years  later. 

He  was  an  honorable  and  (if  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  words)  an  honest  man,  and 
was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
official  duty,  never  betraying  a  trust  and  never 
doing  a  mean  thing  to  advance  a  cause,  how- 
ever infatuated  and  blinded  in  its  espousal. 
When  the  time  came,  as  it  did  at  last,  that 
his  convictions  would  no  longer  permit  him 
to  stand  with  the  Union,  he  did  not  sneak 
away  like  a  thief,  as  did  Floyd  and  Thomp- 
son when  they  could  no  longer  serve  the 
rebellion  in  the  official  robes  and  with  the 
official  opportunities  of  the  L^nion.  Nor  did 
he  follow  Twiggs  in  the  footsteps  of  Arnold, 
in  a  traitorous  surrender  of  the  post  he  had 
been  intrusted  to  defend ;  but  openly,  before 
the  world,  he  announced  his  convictions,  and 
left  the  office  and  the  cause  he  could  no  longer 
serve  for  the  field,  taking  up  the  sword,  as  a  sol- 
dier might,  for  what  he  deemed  the  right. 

While  he  was  yet  Vice-President,  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  him  which  came  to  no  other  ma  n 
during  the  war,  to  turn  order  into  chaos  and 
to  wreck  the  Union  by  the  forms  of  an  official 
edict.  Nevertheless,  though  all  his  sympathy 
and  nearly  all  his  blood  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
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discharged,  with  Roman  fidelity,  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  nation 
was  saved.  This  act,  in  my  judgment,  goes  far 
to  condone  the  errors  of  his  after  life. 

The  occasion  to  which  I  refer  was  when 
the  time  had  arrived  for  determining  officially 
whether  Lincoln  was  elected  —  over  whose 
election  the  South  had  already  gone  to  war. 
There  had  been  a  wide-spread  conviction  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter  that  there  existed  a  con- 
spiracy to  prevent,  by  fraud  or  violence,  a  dec- 
laration of  the  result  by  the  Vice-President  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  as  provided 
by  law.  The  very  uncertainty  as  to  what  means 
would  be  resorted  to  —  whether  the  certifi- 
cates would  fail  to  appear  upon  that  day; 
whether  they  would  be  wrested  by  violence 
from  the  hands  which  bore  them  across  the 
rotunda  from  the  Senate-chamber  to  the  hall 
of  the  House,  or  would  be  manipulated  or 
suppressed  by  the  only  official  who  could  open 
them,  that  official  being  himself  a  candidate, 
and  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion ;  or  whether,  at  the  last  moment,  he  would 
refuse  to  declare  the  result  —  all  this  contrib- 
uted to  fill  every  patriotic  heart  with  anxiety 
and  fearful  forebodings.  But  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
whatever  part  he  may  have  resolved  ultimately 
to  take  if  the  war  should  continue,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  those  who  tempted  him  to  betray 
this  sacred  official  trust.  A  breathless  silence, 
painfully  intense,  pervaded  the  crowded  cham- 
ber as  he  arose  to  make  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  election.  It  was  a  supreme  moment. 
The  galleries  were  packed  with  hostile  con- 
spirators, but,  interspersed  among  them,  un- 
known to  them  and  to  the  Vice-President,  were 
a  hundred  armed  policemen,  selected  from 
those  most  trusty  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  Vice-President  Avas  pale  and  a  little 
nervous,  but  firm  on  his  feet  and  unfaltering 
in  his  utterance.  With  a  voice  which  dispelled 
the  oppressive  stillness,  he  said,  "  I  therefore 
declare  Abraham  Lincoln  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four 
years  from  the  fourth  day  of  March  next."  And 
thus  the  dead-point  of  peril  was  passed  in 
safety. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  Union  a  few  months  longer  as  a  sena- 
tor during  the  extra  session  in  July  called  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  rebels  fired  on  Sumter. 
During  that  brief  session  he  strove  to  satisfy 
the  public  judgment  that  the  South  had  just 
ground  for  its  course,  and  that,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  or  help 
for  the  L'nion.  He  satisfied  only  himself,  and 
sadly  failed  to  convince  others.  One  of  the  de- 
bates in  which  he  took  part  in  that  session  was 
so  dramatic  in  some  of  its  features  that  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  me  is  still  vivid.  It  oc- 


curred a  few  days  before  the  disaster  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  in  which  the  lamented  Baker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  orators  who  ever  sat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  killed.  Breckinridge  had  taken  the  po- 
sition in  debate  that  the  Constitution  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  exigency  which  confronted 
us,  and  was  pressing  for  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. "  What  will  you  do  with  us  if  you  do  con- 
quer us  ?  We  can  still  vote.  What  hinders  the 
vanquished  from  marchingfrom  the  battle-field 
in  solid  column  to  the  ballot-box,  and  beating 
you  there,  if  we  shall  number  there  more  than 
you  do  ?  You  may  defeat  us  in  the  field,  but 
you  cannot  disfranchise  us  till  after  conviction 
and  judgment  of  court;  and  you  cannot  do  that 
till  you  have  tried  us  by  twelve  of  our  own  peers 
in  the  very  State  whose  people  have  themselves 
revolted.  So  while  you  may  conquer  us  in  arms, 
we  will  afterward  conquer  you  at  the  ballot- 
box."  At  that  moment  Baker  entered  the 
Senate-chamber  in  full  uniform,  fresh  from  his 
command  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and,  placing  his  swor^ 
across  his  desk,  plunged  at  once  into  the  je_ 
bate.  The  garb  of  the  warrior  in  which  he  s^q^ 
strangely  emphasized  the  words  of  the  legis- 
lator when  he  fiercely  hurled  back  the  ans^gj. 
"  We  will  govern  you  as  conquered  provinces>» 
These  men  parted  for  the  last  time  that  ^g^ 
A  few  days  later  one  sealed  his  devotion  tt,  t}ie 
Union  with  his  life-blood.  It  had  been  fc,etter 
for  the  other  if  he  had  not  survived  him. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  did  not  greatly  disting^^-, 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  into 
which  he  entered  immediately  after  the  'ciose 
of  this  short  extra  session,  and  in  which  jie  ^e. 
came  a  major-general,  and  afterward  secretary 
of  war.  The  downfall  of  that  governmient  was 
the  downfall  of  all  his  ambitions,  and  i,„  ^a(j 
no  courage  thenceforth  for  new  unue.f^kjnfrg^ 
His  spirits  seemed  utterly  to  forsake  hmil  anci 
he  withdrew  from  the  world,  living  several 
years  in  retirement  abroad,  and  return{ng  to 
his  old  home  at  Lexington  only  a  few  years 

before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  iS^c, 

a  sad  failure  of  a  life  of  rare  promise  ana  nf 
exceptional  opportunities. 

A  scene  at  his  death-bed  was  too  full  ot  pa- 
thos, and  too  replete  with  lessons  taught  by  the 
mysterious  mutability  of  human  affairs,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  His  last  illness  was  a  long  and 
lingering  one,  and  his  light  went  out  slowly. 
It  happened  that,  shortly  before  his  death, 
Henry  Wilson,  then  himself  Vice-President,  was 
making  political  speeches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington ;  and  it  came  to  the  ear  of  Breckin- 
ridge that  he  had  made  kind  and  tender  iij. 
quiry  concerning  his  former  associate  in  t]ie 
public  service.  The  sick  statesman  was  deeply 
moved  by  this  manifestation  of  regay  on  tiie 
part  of  an  old  political  opponent,  <'ir:dcause(^  ft 
to  be  understood  that  a  visit  would  givehim  plea- 
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sure.  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  made  a  detour 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  related  that  the  scene 
at  the  bedside  as  the  two  —  each,  as  it  proved, 
within  almost  a  handbreadth  of  the  end  of  his 
career — took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
spoke  of  the  past,  its  successes  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  failures  on  the  other,  was  exceedingly 
touching.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it : 
it  was  a  scene  for  a  painter. 

I  know  of  no  two  lives  in  all  American  history 
which  have  been  ordered  in  such  sharp  and  in- 
structive contrast  from  beginning  to  ending  as 
the  lives  of  these  two  men.  One  of  them  sprang 
from  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aristocratic, 
as  well  as  ablest  and  most  powerful,  of  the  rul- 
ing families  of  Kentucky;  the  other  was  of  an 
origin  so  humble  and  obscure  that  it  could 
hardly  be  traced.  One  was  born  at  the  open 
gate  of  fortune,  influence,  and  opportunity; 
the  other  was  born  in  the  lap  of  squalid  want. 
Both  set  out  in  life  under  the  influence  of  a 
controlling  ambition.  One  thirsted  for  glory 
and  power  and  fame;  the  other  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  poverty  and  neglect.  The  career 
of  Breckinridge  lay  along  an  even  pathway 
lighted  up  from  the  outset  with  the  encourag- 
ing smiles  of  influential  friends,  and  overhung 
with  tempting  prizes,  which  he  gathered  thick 
and  fast  at  every  step ;  while  Wilson  began  the 
ascent  of  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain-path 
alone,  and  toiled  upward  without  help,  beset 
by  discouragements,  confronted  all  the  way 
with  difficulties,  and  cheered  by  no  light  ahead 
or  reward  in  sight.  The  Vice-Presidency  came 
to  Breckinridge  almost  by  force  of  gravity,  as 
ripe  fruit  drops  into  a  basket  ready  to  receive 
it ;  it  came  to  Wilson  as  tribute  to  a  life  of  toil 
spent  in  the  uplifting  of  down-trodden  human- 
ity. A  just  people  has  placed  the  cypress  upon 
the  grave  of  one,  and  the  laurel  on  the  grave 
of  the  other. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  under 
Lincoln,  was  as  unlike  his  predecessor  in  office 
in  all  the  characteristics  for  which  men  are  re- 
membered as  could  well  be.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  simple,  plain  farmer,  of  no  pretensions,  of 
scanty  means,  toiling  hard  to  wring  out  of  an 
unwilling  soil  the  precarious  subsistence  of  a 
numerous  family.  He  had  no  other  pedigree 
to  show  than  that  of  hard-fisted,  clear-headed, 
honest  progenitors,  as  far  back  as  the  record 
goes.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  entire  charge  of  the  farm  during 
his  minority,  and  thus  lost  the  chance  of  a  col- 
lege education,  for  which  he  had  made  some 
preparation.  Afterward  he  took  up  the  law. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  a  man  of  such  cul- 
ture as  comes  from  classical  education,  or 
study  of  books,  or  contact  with  scholars  and 
learned  men .  His  long  public  career,  however, 
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brought  him  so  constantly  into  daily  intercourse 
with  public  men  that  the  instincts  of  a  true 
gentleman  were  developed  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Never  losing  that  plain,  simple,  unaf- 
fected manner  which  belonged  to  the  life  his 
fathers  had  lived  before  him,  he  nevertheless 
acquired  an  ease,  almost  reaching  graceful- 
ness, in  his  converse  with  men  and  women, 
which  came  to  be  quite  charming.  He  was  a 
true  gentleman — not  a  handsome,  elegant  gen- 
tleman like  his  predecessor,  but  one  that  every 
one  recognized  had  no  alloy  in  his  composi- 
tion, nothing  but  genuine  sincerity  in  the  hand 
he  offered.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  little  under  six 
feet  in  height,  stocky  in  his  build,  and  unusually 
swarthy  in  his  complexion.  Although  always 
neat  and  tidy  in  his  attire,  he  seemed  entirely 
indifferent  to  fashion  or  style  in  his  dress.  He 
wore  all  his  life  just  such  clothes  as  he  was 
wearing  when  I  first  knew  him  forty  years 
ago.  I  never  saw  him  except  in  a  black  swal- 
low-tailed coat,  and  without  an  overcoat;  and 
he  clung  to  the  old-fashioned  stock  long  after 
it  had  been  discarded  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  using  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  room,  and  cigars  only  when  abroad 
where  others  used  them.  He  played  cards  in- 
cessantly —  old  sledge,  whist,  and  eucher  — 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  whenever  he  could 
find  those  who  would  join  him  in  the  game ; 
but  he  would  never  gamble.  He  was  no  stu- 
dent of  books  —  such  men  never  are ;  but  he 
was  ever  studying  men  and  things,  and  few 
knew  them  better.  His  conversation  was 
piquant,  crisp,  and  pungent,  but  there  never 
was  any  sting  in  it. 

Hamlin  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  never  spared 
an  opportunity.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
a  joke  once  cost  him  a  United  States  senator- 
ship.  It  happened  in  this  way,  he  said.  He 
was  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  one  day,  during  a  very  dull  de- 
bate, as  he  sat  listless  in  his  chair,  his  eye  fell 
on  a  prim,  dapper  little  gentleman  who  had  got 
himself  up  with  unusual  care,  even  for  him, 
and  had  smoothed  down  his  hair  with  po- 
matum till  every  hair  was  straight  and  fast. 
For  the  fun  of  it,  Hamlin  sent  a  page,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Speaker,  to  inform  him  that 
one  of  the  hairs  on  the  top  of  his  head  had  got 
out  of  place  and  was  lying  crosswise.  The 
member  was  angry,  and  sent  back  word 
that  he  would  take  no  such  insult  from  any 
man.  No  apology,  no  atonement,  would  ap- 
pease him.  The  next  year  there  was  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  came 
within  one  vote  of  election.  That  vote  he 
could  never  obtain.  It  was  the  insulted  mem- 
ber who  refused  to  the  end  to  vote  for  him, 
and  his  party  was  compelled  to  take  another 
man.   A  few  years  later,  however,  another  va- 
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cancy  occurring,  he  was  elected,  the  irate 
member  having  in  the  mean  time  disappeared. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  always  a  favorite  with  the 
people  of  Maine.  Poor,  and  without  family  or 
other  influence  to  advance  him,  he  was  elected, 
to  the  legislature  at  twenty-seven,  three  years 
after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  was  reelected 
four  times,  for  three  years  of  which  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House;  was  elected  to  Congress 
at  thirty-four,  and  to  the  Senate  at  thirty-eight ; 
was  reelected  in  1851 ;  resigned  in  1857  to  be 
candidate  for  governor,  and,  after  being  elected, 
was  reelected  as  his  own  successor.  He  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  i860,  and  was  again 
senator  in  1869,  serving  till  1881,  when  he  de- 
clined reelection.  In  addition  to  these  elective 
offices,  he  held,  by  appointment  under  Johnson, 
the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Boston,  resign- 
ing it  after  one  year ;  and  after  he  left  the  Sen- 
ate, the  post  of  minister  to  Spain  under  Garfield, 
resigning  that  office  after  two  years'  service, 
and  retiring  in  1883  to  private  life  at  his  old 
home  in  Bangor,  where  he  continued  to  live  till 
his  death  in  1891.  His  public  service  of  forty- 
seven  years  has  few  parallels.  In  every  place 
to  which  he  was  called  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  and  without  reproach. 

Mr.  Hamlin  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  a  debater  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  skill.  He  was  distinguished  for 
the  cleverness  and  the  directness  of  his  state- 
ment. His  style  was  terse  and  crisp,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  Yankee  in  the  quaintness  and 
aptness  of  his  way  of  putting  things.  His  long 
service  and  absolute  integrity  added  great 
weight  to  his  opinions  and  judgment.  He, 
however,  spoke  rarely;  but  in  all  legislative 
business  —  of  far  more  importance  at  all  times 
than  oratory —  he  ranked  among  the  first,  and 
as  a  political  adviser  he  was  a  leader. 

He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  as  well  in  his 
private  relations  and  public  duties  as  in  all 
political  transactions.  He  was  born  a  demo- 
crat, and  remained  through  life  democratic  in 
every  fiber  and  impulse.  He  identified  him- 
self at  the  outset  with  the  political  party  which 
bears  that  name,  and  was  brought  into  public 
life  by  it  as  a  favorite  of  promise,  of  whom  it 
was  justly  proud.  He  continued  to  act  with 
it  till  the  Kansas- Nebraska  struggle  of  1852, 
although  always  a  hater  of  slavery,  and  chafing 
more  and  more  every  year  under  the  increas- 
ing domination  of  the  slave  power.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  last  straw 
with  him.  He  was  at  that  time  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs  in  the  Senate, 
and,  as  such,  in  some  sense  the  official  mouth- 
piece of  the  administration  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  navy  which  came  before  the 
Senate.  Finding  that  he  could  not  follow  the 
administration  in  the  course  it  was  pursuing, 


he  refused  to  occupy  an  equivocal  position, 
and  in  a  speech  of  exceedingly  broad  states- 
manship as  well  as  political  philosophy  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  his  retirement 
from  the  official  relationship  which  he  then 
held  toward  the  administration.  Thereupon 
he  joined  the  minority,  carrying  with  him  the 
respect  as  well  as  the  sincere  regret  of  those 
he  left.  Among  the  early  acts  of  Andrew  John- 
son after  he  became  President  was  the  appoint- 
ment, as  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  of  the 
man  to  whose  place  as  Vice-President  he  had, 
under  an  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, succeeded.  But  scarcely  a  year  had 
elapsed  before  Johnson  had  so  far  departed 
from  the  principles  of  the  political  party  which 
elected  him  as  to  be  at  open  war  with  it.  Mr. 
Hamlin  had  not  a  pulsation  in  common  with 
Johnson  in  this  struggle;  but  believing  that  the 
office  he  held  was  of  such  a  character  as  en- 
titled the  President  to  a  representative  of  his 
own  political  views,  he  unhesitatingly  tendered 
his  resignation. 

His  swarthy  complexion,  which  his  politi- 
cal opponents  made  use  of  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  i860  to  arouse 
and  intensify  the  prejudice  they  had  engen- 
dered against  the  "  Black  Republicans,"  did 
not  annoy  him.  He  was  too  much  of  a  man 
to  be  troubled  by  such  trifles.  Yet  on  one  oc- 
casion a  speaker  declared  that  "  the  Black 
Republicans  had  nominated  a  nigger  for  Vice- 
President."  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
a  former  associate  of  his  in  Congress,  then 
a  personal  and  political  friend,  who  sat  on 
the  platform,  but  who,  when  he  followed,  had 
neither  the  manliness  nor  the  courage  to  re- 
buke or  correct  the  slanderer  of  his  friend.  Mr. 
Hamlin  publicly  denounced  this  meanness. 

In  187 1,  I  was  traveling  with  friends  in 
California,  and  was  induced  to  go  on  a  two 
days'  journey  into  the  interior  to  see  a  petri- 
fied forest,  with  a  promise  that  I  could  stop 
for  the  night  at  Calistoga, —  a  Californian  re- 
sort,—  where  I  could  partake  of  chicken  broth 
flowing  perpetually  from  one  spring,  and  fresh 
soda-water  from  another,  and  gather  ink  enough 
from  a  third  to  supply  the  world.  On  reaching 
this  wonderful  half-way  station,  and  going  to 
the  hotel  register,  I  found  the  names  of  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  and  Horace  Maynard  on  the 
record  of  the  day  before.  Commenting  with 
my  friend  upon  these  names,  I  was  overheard 
by  the  landlord  behind  the  counter.  "  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,"  said  he  —  "Hannibal  Ham- 
lin !  It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  that  name 
before.  Did  n't  he  run  for  some  office  some- 
where once  ?  "  On  my  representing  to  him 
the  distinguished  character  of  the  guests  he 
had  been  entertaining,  he  gave  me  a  look  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  can't  palm  off  any  Cali- 
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fornia  yarn  on  me  " ;  and  then  broke  out  in  a 
very  uncomplimentary  comment  on  the  two 
strangers,  one  of  whom  he  took  to  be  a  negro 
and  the  other  an  Indian.  In  a  moment  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  saying  something  offensive; 
so  he  instantly  apologized,  and  ended  by  in- 
viting me  to  repair  to  the  spring  and  take  a 
bowl  of  chicken  broth  with  him. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  true  gentleman.  Punc- 
tilious himself  in  the  observance  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  gentlemanly  intercourse,  he  was 
equally  exacting  of  every  courtesy  due  him  from 
others.  He  permitted  no  man  to  be  rude  to 
him,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  superior.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  able  men  and  leaders 
of  the  Senate,  distinguished  for  a  self-conscious, 
lordly  air  in  his  deportment,  in  the  change  of 
seats  which  occurs  once  in  two  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate-chamber had  gained  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Hamlin,  and  began  at  once  to  practise  upon 
him  those  little  exactions  and  annoyances  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  impose  upon  others. 
After  a  few  days  of  yielding  to  these  encroach- 
ments, Mr.  Hamlin  turned,  and  in  a  tone  that 
did  not  require  repetition  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman,  you  must 
prove  yourself  one."  There  was  never  occasion 
afterward  to  repeat  the  admonition. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hamlin  for  Vice- 
President  came  to  him  unsought  and  unex- 
pected. We  at  Washington  had  no  other 
thought  but  that  Mr.  Seward  would  head  the 
ticket,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  or  some  other 
Western  man  would  be  selected  for  the  second 
place.  Our  hearts  were  broken  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination 
reached  Washington  in  the  afternoon,  that  of 
Mr.  Hamlin  late  in  the  evening.  The  interme- 
diate time  was  spent  in  nursing  our  anger.  But 
when  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hamlin  was  an- 
nounced, a  stormy  multitude  crowded  his  hotel, 
and  forced  him  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
night  was  gloomy,  and  the  crowd  was  more  so. 
But  his  first  sentence,  "  What  is  one  man  in  this 
crisis  ?  "  lifted  the  cloud,  and  let  in  the  light. 
Before  he  ceased  we  were  ready  to  lay  aside  our 
idol,  and  pledge  our  loyalty  to  a  new  leader. 

The  displacement  of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  the 
substitution  of  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  ticket  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  renomination  caused  much  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  which  was  renewed  with 
some  bitterness  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin. There  was  no  mystery  about  it  in  Wash- 
ington when  it  was  done,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  dispute  over  it  afterward  had  not  the 
result  proved  so  disastrous.  Mr.  Lincoln,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  administration,  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  and  preserving  the  support 
of  the  War  Democrats ;  and  with  that  end  in 
view  he  was  ever  seeking  place  and  oppor- 


tunity for  all  of  them  who  could  be  induced 
to  take  active  part  in  the  work  he  had  on  hand. 
Specially  did  he  desire  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  party  which  was  maintaining  the  Union; 
and  therefore  a  Unionist  from  the  South  had 
a  double  welcome.  These  views  led  him,  with 
entire  respect  for  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  with  the 
highest  appreciation  of  his  worth,  nevertheless 
to  think  it  wise  that  a  more  pronounced  and 
recent  War  Democrat  should  be  associated 
with  him  on  the  ticket.  And  when  the  way 
seemed  to  his  friends  to  be  open,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  to  secure  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refute  our  opponents'  charge  of  sec- 
tionalism by  a  ticket  from  the  North  and  the 
South  combined,  as  had  formerly  been  the 
usage,  he  felt  that  those  who  had  brought  it 
about,  without  any  agency  of  his,  had  acted 
wisely  in  the  selection  which  was  finally  made.1 
Just  at  that  time,  too,  Johnson  was  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Union  men.  He  had  fought 
in  the  Senate  a  terrific  fight  for  the  Union, 
and  his  life  had  been  openly  threatened  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A  single  incident  will 
show  how  great  was  the  confidence  Northern 
men  reposed  in  him.  The  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  at  Baltimore,  which 
nominated  him  in  the  place  of  Hamlin,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  to  the  result.  Two 
of  them  visited  Washington  after  it  was  over. 
They  called  on  me,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
deprecating  the  action  of  the  convention  in  this 
respect  in  as  strong  language  as  I  could  com- 
mand. They  went  from  my  room  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  brought  back  this  message 
from  his  lips  :  "  I  only  wish  the  ticket  had  been 
turned  round."  Hamlin's  rejection  wounded 
deeply  a  faithful  public  servant.  But  the  wound 
bled  only  internally,  for  no  visible  sign  of  it  was 
ever  revealed  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  sent  back  into  public  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate  by  his  State  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  continued,  as  senator  and  as 
foreign  minister,  till  his  voluntary  retirement 
in  1883.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  his  home  in  Bangor  with  that  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  deportment  which  became  his 
character  and  service,  and  with  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July. 
What  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  such 
a  life  should  come  to  a  close  on  that  day? 
He  was  the  third  of  those  who  had  held  the 
Vice-Presidency  whose  lives  ended  upon  the 
nation's  birthday. 

1  For  other  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  this 
nomination,  see  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay,  Vol.  IX,  page  73,  and  "Two  War-Time 
Conventions,"  by  Noah  Brooks,  in  The  Century  for 
March,  1895. —  Editor. 

Henry  L.  Daives. 


DANIEL    WEBSTER    AGAINST    NAPOLEON. 

from   Webster's   unpublished   draft   for   a   speech   in   congress. 
PREFATORY    NOTE. 


IN  the  fourth  volume  of  that  curious  old  pub- 
lication, "  Niles's  Weekly  Register,"  on  page 
257,  is  a  brief  abstract  of  Webster's  first  speech 
in  Congress,  delivered  on  June  10,  18 13,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress,\vhen  Mr. 
Webster  rose  to  offer  and  defend  his  resolutions 
on  the  French  decrees.  It  would  appear  that 
no  fuller  text  of  that  speech  has  ever  seen  the 
light.  The  subjoined  text,  printed  from  Mr. 
Webster's  manuscript,  is  evidently  either  a  draft 
of  the  speech  actually  delivered,  or  the  "  little 
speech  "  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  his  brother 
Ezekiel  of  June  28,  1813  (quoted  in  Curtis's 
Webster,  Vol.  I,  page  in),  in  which  he  says: 
"  You  have  learned  the  fate  of  my  resolutions. 
We  had  a  warm  time  of  it  for  four  days,  and 
then  the  other  side  declined  further  discussion. 
I  had  prepared  myself  for  a  little  speech,  but 
the  necessity  of  speaking  was  prevented."  The 
latter  hypothesis  would  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  this  text  from  his  published  speeches. 
In  some  unknown  manner  the  manuscript,  with 
other  papers  of  Mr.  Webster's,  found  its  way 
to  a  junkshop,  where  it  was  discovered  about 
1875  by  the  father  of  the  writer.  Accompany- 
ing it  was  a  short  draft  of  its  headings. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  rime,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to 
the  diplomatic  relations  leading  to  the  War  of 
18 1 2,  in  which  preliminaries  France  rather 
than  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  offender 
against  the  United  States. 

In  1806,  while  Napoleon  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  Continental  wars,  Great  Britain  had  de- 
clared a  blockade  of  the  coast  from  Brest  to 
the  Elbe.  As  a  pretended  act  of  retaliation, 
Napoleon,  on  November  21,  1806,  issued  the 
"  Berlin  Decree,"  by  which  he  declared  that 
the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
that  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
them  were  prohibited,  and  that  all  merchan- 
dise belonging  to  England,  or  coming  from 
its  manufactories  or  colonies,  was  lawful  prize. 
This  drew  out  the  famous  "  Orders  in  Council  " 
of  November  1 1,  1807,  by  which  Great  Britain 
totally  prohibited  neutral  trade  with  any  port 
in  Europe  from  which  the  British  flag  was  ex- 
cluded. This,  therefore,  allowed  the  United 
States  direct  trade  with  Sweden  only,  although 
after  duty  was  paid  on  goods  in  English  ports 
they  could  be  reexported.  Napoleon  retorted 
by  the  "  Milan  Decree  "  of  1807,  which  treated 
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as  good  prize  any  vessel  which  had  submitted 
to  search  by  Great  Britain,  which  had  paid 
any  duty  to  the  British  Government,  or  which 
should  come  from  or  be  sailing  for  that  country 
or  its  colonies.  The  United  States  conse- 
quently found  it  most  difficult  to  preserve  her 
neutrality,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  peace  policy 
was  forced  to  struggle  for  existence. 

Therefore  Congress,  in  1807,  passed  the 
"  Embargo  Act,"  vainly  hoping  that  the  loss 
of  our  trade  would  compel  the  belligerents  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  decrees.  This  act 
Napoleon  presumed  to  enforce  by  the  "  Bay- 
onne  Decree"  of  April  17,  1808,  by  which  he 
ordered  the  seizure  and  sale  of  American  ves- 
sels arriving  in  his  ports  in  violation  of  it.  The 
"Enforcement  Act"  passed  by  Congress  in 
January,  1809,  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of 
ship  and  cargo,  and  prescribed  other  severe  pen- 
alties for  an  evasion  of  the  act.  The  embargo 
proved  disastrous.  The  "  Non-Intercourse 
Act"  of  1809  gave  the  President  power,  on  the 
repeal  of  either  French  or  English  edicts,  to  sus- 
pend non-intercourse  with  the  one  so  acting.  In 
18 10  followed  the  "  Rambouillet  Decree,"  un- 
der the  provision  of  which  132  American  ves- 
sels, valued  at  $8,000,000,  were  condemned 
and  sold.  Congress  fell  into  its  own  inno- 
cently devised  snare,  for  the  American  minis- 
ter (Mr.  Joel  Barlow)  was  soon  informed  by 
Napoleon  (on  August  5,  18 10)  that  his  de- 
crees were  revoked.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
structed his  admiralty  officers  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  this.  On  April  28,  181 1,  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  were  declared  repealed. 
On  May  10,  18 12,  Mr.  Barlow  was  so  informed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bassano.  On  May  1 2  he  wrote 
home  news  of  it,  which  the  American  govern- 
ment received  on  July  13.  Mr.  Barlow  also 
wrote  of  it  to  Mr.  Russell,  charge"  d'affaires  of 
the  United  States  in  France.  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
secretary  of  state,  informed  Congress  that  it 
was  from  Barlow  and  Russell  that  the  United 
States  got  all  its  knowledge  of  the  alleged  re- 
peal. The  Duke  of  Bassano  asserted  that  in 
May,  181 1,  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  decree 
to  the  French  minister  for  transmission  to  the 
United  States  government.  This,  however, 
was  never  heard  from.  Mr.  Russell  communi- 
cated the  repeal  to  the  British  government  in 
May,  181 2,  urging  a  corresponding  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council;  but  England  delayed 
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more  than  a  month,  really  and  rightly  sus- 
pecting the  sincerity  of  France.  President 
Madison,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  gave 
several  reasons  why  the  subsequent  repeal  of 
the  orders  was  not  grounded  on  the  French 
repeal.  Meanwhile,  on  June  18,  1812,  war 
had  been  declared,  and  on  June  23  the  Orders 
in  Council  were  repealed.  Therefore  affairs 
were  on  a  war  footing  before  either  repeal  was 
known. 

Mr.  Webster  offered  his  five  resolutions,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  adminis- 
tration, but  in  order  to  draw  from  the  Presi- 
dent an  expression  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  war.  They  were  requests  for  information  — 

(1)  Of  the  sources  of  the  first  information 
to  the  Government  of  the  decree  of  April  28, 
181 1,  purporting  to  be  a  repeal. 

(2)  On  the  Russell  correspondence  in  the 
matter. 

(3)  On  any  correspondence  of  the  United 
States  government  with  the  French  minister. 

(4)  Of  any  further  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  alleged  repeal. 

(5)  Whether  any  explanation  of  the  delay 
in  communicating  the  repeal  had  been  given, 


or  asked,  or  whether  remonstrance  had  been 
made.    (Annals  XIII  Congress,  page  150.) 

Niles  says  that  the  six  days'  discussion 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  politics.  The  resolutions  were 
passed  on  June  21,  and  on  July  12  Mr.  Madi- 
son sent  a  full  answer  to  them,  through  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  edition  of  Webster's 
works  (Vol.  I,  page  xxxvii),  says  of  the  speech 
delivered:  "It  is  known  only  from  extremely 
imperfect  sketches  contained  in  the  contem- 
poraneous newspaper  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  from  the  recollections  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  from  general  tradition.  .  .  . 
It  was  marked  by  all  the  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Webster's  maturest  parliamentary  efforts 
—  moderation  of  tone,  precision  of  statement, 
force  of  reasoning,  absence  of  ambitious  rhet- 
oric and  high-flown  language, occasional  bursts 
of  true  eloquence,  and,  pervading  the  whole, 
a  genuine  and  fervid  patriotism." 

The  subjoined  text  is  well  worth  study  as 
showing  the  fondness  of  Mr.  Webster  for  classi- 
cal allusion,  his  strength  and  dignity  of  expres- 
sion, and  his  supreme  love  of  the  national  honor. 


Abby  Ears  tow  Bates. 


MR.    WEBSTER'S    SPEECH. 


NOTES    AND    MEMORANDA    FOR    A    SPEECH    ON    MY  RESOLUTIONS.       SPRING    SESSION    OF    1813. 


ENOUGH  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  late 
correspondence  between  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  Mr.  Barlow  to  mark  at  once  the 
sovereign  contempt  of  France  for  all  rights  of 
ours,  and  the  peaceable  and  forbearing  temper 
[with]  which  that  contempt  is  received  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  Barlow  arrived  in  France  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  American  People,  in  Septem- 
ber, 181 1.  His  instructions  told  him  that  the 
United  States  had  claims  on  France  which  it 
was  expected  her  Government  would  satisfy  to 
their  full  extent,  and  without  delay.  Among 
other  causes  of  complaint  he  was  instructed  that 
our  commerce  had  been  subjected  in  France  to 
the  most  oppressive  restraints.  Among  these, 
were  the  vessels  and  cargoes  seized  under  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees ;  under  the  Bayonne 
Decree;  under  the  Rambouillet  Decree,  which, 
to  use  the  Secretary's  own  words,  made  a  sweep 
of  all  American  property  within  the  reach  of 
French  power.  (W.  7.  3  vol.)  In  all  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  power  of  France  has  extended, 
says  Mr.  Monroe,  her  influence  has  been  ex- 
erted to  the  injury  of  the  United  States.  (W.  7.) 

The  wanton  burning  of  merchant-ships,  often 
without  reason  or  apology,  had  been  the  settled 
practice  of  French  cruisers.  This  was  allowed 
to  be  the  most  distressing  mode,  etc.  There  was 
another  class  of  grievances,  not  so  much  wrongs 


against  our  property,  as  against  our  aspirations. 
They  were  injuries  tending  to  degrade  and  dis- 
grace us  in  the  view  of  the  world.  As  early  as 
January,  1808,  the  French  Emperor  proclaimed 
a  Declaration  of  War  between  us  and  England. 
War  in  fact  exists  between  England  and  the 
United  States  (Same  words  as  the  War  Act). 
He  had  told  us  that  we  were  without  honor, 
without  energy,  without  just  views,  that  we  are 
as  much  a  colony  as  Jamaica,  that  we  should 
be  compelled  to  fight  for  interest  though  we 
would  not  fight  for  honor,  etc. 

What  would  have  been  the  language  and  the 
conduct  of  a  representative  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public under  circumstances  like  these  ?  No 
messenger  from  that  Republic  would  have 
approached  a  Court  under  circumstances  like 
these.  Rome  would  have  sent  an  Embassy  of 
Arms.  She  never  would  have  bent  her  stern 
Republican  virtue,  even  to  treat  of  matters  of 
interest  while  such  foul  aspersions  lay  against 
her  honor.  Her  right  hand  would  have  rested 
on  the  hilt  of  her  half-drawn  sword,  while  a  mo- 
ment —  and  but  a  moment — should  be  allowed 
to  inflated  arrogance  [and]  tyranny,  to  make 
its  peace  with  offended  independence  and  in- 
sulted dignity. 

But  we  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

Not  only  had  she  not  sent  her  Envoy  to  such 
a  Court,  in  such  a  case,  with  olive-branches  in 
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both  his  hands.  She  would  have  blocked  die 
avenues  to  her  capitol  —  her  Senators  had  sat 
like  so  many  blocks  of  marble,  deaf  alike  to 
entreaty  and  dead  to  considerations  of  inter- 
est till  such  a  blot  had  been  effaced  from  the 
national  escutcheon. 

The  minister  was  received  in  France  with  all 
imaginable  respect  and  graciousness.  The  Em- 
peror, unluckily,  was  not  in  his  capital,  but  his 
faithful  representative,  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
hastened  to  tender  him  the  homage  of  his  high 
consideration.  He  was  anxiously  desirous  of 
seeing  the  minister  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  as  little  ceremony.  He  said  the  most  flat- 
tering things  from  the  Emperor,  relative  to  his 
appointment.  The  Emperor  had  expected  his 
arrival  with  solicitude  for  several  months,  and 
such  was  his  imperial  disposition  towards  us, 
he  Avas  absolutely  willing  to  do  anything  to 
maintain  a  good  intelligence.  Seizing  the  aus- 
picious moment  and  availing  himself  of  the 
present  glorious  opportunity,  the  Minister,  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  communicated  in  form 
the  claims  of  his  country.  Passing  over  the 
charge  of  colonial  submission,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  Emperor's  declaration  of  war  for  us,  and 
regarding  only  rights  of  property,  the  Envoy 
urged  : 

(i)  Ships  and  cargoes  under  seizure  to  be 
delivered  up. 

(2)  Property  confiscated  and  sold  to  be  paid 
for,  in  some  manner  least  onerous  to  the  French 
treasury. 

(3)  Project  of  a  Commercial  treaty. 

Now  no  one  surely  doubts  that  propositions 
as  reasonable  as  the  two  first  should  remain 
without  instant  compliance  on  their  part.  The 
claim  is  so  just,  the  minister  so  accessible,  the 
Emperor  so  ready  to  yield  anything  or  do  any- 
thing to  secure  a  friend,  that  one  can  almost  now 
see  the  American  sailor  unfurling  that  sail,  that 
has  been  wrapped  around  his  spars,  by  seizure, 
for  so  many  months.  The  stars  and  stripes  be- 
gin to  open  and  display  themselves  in  the  ports 
of  France ;  the  treasury  unlocks  its  coffers,  and 
a  just  compensation  [is  made]  to  them  whose 
ships  and  cargoes,  having  been  sold,  are  not 
capable  of  being  restored.  This  is  delusion — 
it  is  unreal  mockery.  Not  indeed  that  the 
Minister  was  rejected  with  asperity  ;  not  that 
anything  less  smooth  than  the  general  courtly 
unveracity  was  indulged  [in].  On  the  contrary, 
the  Minister  assures  us,  in  his  Despatch  of  the 
19th  of  December,  that  the  French  minister 
always  treats  the  subject  with  candor  and  so- 
licitude ;  that  the  Emperor  is  under  a  weight 
of  obligation  to  the  Minister  for  the  exposition 
he  has  given  of  our  affairs;  that  he  never  un- 
derstood American  affairs  in  the  light  [in  which] 
they  now  appear.  The  Emperor  said  he  had 
read  the  claim  repeatedly  and  with  great  atten- 


tion. The  reasoning  he  said  was  everywhere 
just,  and  the  conclusions  undeniable.  Then  of 
course  we  look  for  the  compliance. —  Nothing 
like  it.  There  is  one  obstacle  :  Our  claim  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  his  Majesty's  continental 
system.  Yes,  while  your  claim  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just,  while  the  injury  in  all  its  ex- 
tent is  admitted,  the  French  government  meets 
you  and  dashes  in  your  face  the  insolent  avowal 
that  she  will  sacrifice  your  rights  to  her  con- 
venience. 

I  demand  to  know  in  what  tone  your  Gov- 
ernment has  replied  to  this,  to  know  whether 
this  insufferable  contempt  of  us  is  received  as 
if  it  were  the  salutary  chastisement  of  a  pa- 
rent's hand.  As  one  of  the  People  of  the 
Country,  and  as  the  Representative  of  others, 
I  desire  to  be  informed  if  we  are  now  lying  un- 
der the  scorching  shame  of  this  avowal.  Nei- 
ther in  the  subsequent  correspondence,  nor  in 
any  diplomatic  communication  do  I  find  the 
emission  of  one  feeble  breath  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  language  of  the  Government  of  France 
in  this  particular. 

But  we  should  not  have  been  so  passive  in 
all  cases.  Would  such  an  answer  have  been 
endured  from  any  other  Court  of  Europe  ? 
Suppose  that  in  answer  to  our  demand  for  a 
revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  England 
had  replied  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, "  True,  these  Orders  in  Council  are 
unjust  and  injurious.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
palliate  or  justify  them.  Your  reasoning  in  re- 
lation to  them  is  everywhere  just,  and  your 
conclusions  undeniable.  But  what  then  ?  That 
which  you  ask  is  inconvenient  to  us.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  our  maritime  pretensions.  We 
claim  to  be  sovereign  of  the  seas  —  this  is 
our  system  —  we  must  expel  you  from  them." 
I  need  not  say  that  no  party  in  this  country 
would  have  endured  this  language  for  a  mo- 
ment —  yet  it  is  the  precise  language  we  have 
borne  and  are  bearing  from  France. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  Bill  was  before  this  House 
for  admitting  English  goods  contracted  for 
before  the  non-importation  law  went  into  op- 
eration. The  Minister  assures  us  that  the  Em- 
peror did  not  like  the  Bill.  "  I  was  questioned 
on  the  bill,"  says  the  Minister,  "  with  a  good 
deal  of  point.   I  gave  such  explanations,"  etc. 

Of  what,  Sir,  was  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  suspicious  ?  Suspicion  implies  an  ex- 
pected violation  of  some  obligation,  or  omis- 
sion of  some  duty.  Had  we  a  treaty  with 
France  ?  Had  we  entered  into  any  compact 
to  which  she  was  a  party,  that  we  would 
shut  our  ports  against  all  English  produc- 
tions, and  bear  our  part  in  the  great  and  glo- 
rious continental  system  ?  And  was  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  suspicious  that  we  should  violate 
his  \sic\  plighted  faith? 
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We  have  departed  from  our  character  of  all  times  belongs  to  it.    The  People  expect 

neutrality.    We  have  extinguished  the  benefits  this  at  our  hands.    They  expect  an  investiga- 

and  blessings  of  that  character,  and  have  be-  tion  into  a  matter  which  bears  so  heavily  on 

come  parties  to  the  War  that  has  so  long  af-  [their]  interests.    I  may  venture  to  say  that  no- 

fhcted  Europe.    It  is  of  the  highest  importance  thing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Peo- 

to  know  whether  this  change  in  our  condition  pie  of  this  Country  than  a  plain  and  undis- 

has  necessarily  resulted  from   a   due  regard  guised  view  of  our  relations  with  France.    I 

to  our  own  interest  and  an   enlightened  and  do  not  speak  of  an  occasional  publication  of 

impartial  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  and  scraps  and   "  extracts  "  of  diplomatic   corre- 

whether  it  has  been  produced  by  the  manage-  spondence.    I  do  not  speak  of  patent  "  prepa- 

ment  and  intrigue  of  one  belligerent  seeking  rations  "  and  essences  of  any  sort;  but  the  full, 

to  bring  aid  to  itself  in  the  cooperation  of  an-  ample  exhibition  of  the  wrongs  we  have  suf- 

other  power  against  its  adversary.    It  never  can  fered  and  the  claims  for  redress  which  we  have 

be  either  too  early  or  too  late  to  make  this  in-  made  and  the  contempt  and  scorn  with  which 

quiry.    It  may  indeed  be  too  late  —  it  is  now  those  claims  have  been  repelled.    This  I  hold 

too  late  —  to  prevent  the  calamity  by  a  sea-  to  be  necessary,  if  it  is  expected  to  give  to 

sonable  exposure  of  the  true  cause.    But  still  this  War  the  character  of  an  American  War, 

it  is  an  inquiry  at  all  times  fit  to  be  made,  on  or  to  engage  in  its  prosecution  the  real  Ameri- 

account  of  the  essential  importance  which  at  can  feeling  of  the  country. 

Daniel  Webster. 


-WHEN    IN    THE    NIGHT    WE    WAKE    AND 
HEAR    THE    RAIN." 

WHEN  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain 
Like  myriad  merry  footfalls  on  the  grass, 
And,  on  the  roof,  the  friendly,  threatening  crash 
Of  sweeping,  cloud-sped  messengers,  that  pass 
Far  through  the  clamoring  night ;  or  loudly  dash 
Against  the  rattling  windows;  storming,  still 
In  swift  recurrence,  each  dim-streaming  pane, 
Insistent  that  the  dreamer  wake,  within, 
And  dancing  in  the  darkness  on  the  sill : 
How  is  it,  then,  with  us  —  amidst  the  din, 

Recalled  from  Sleep's  dim,  vision-swept  domain  — 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain  ? 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain, 

Like  mellow  music,  comforting  the  earth ; 

A  muffled,  half-elusive  serenade, 

Too  softly  sung  for  grief,  too  grave  for  mirth ; 

Such  as  night-wandering  fairy  minstrels  made 

In  fabled,  happier  days ;  while  far  in  space 

The  serious  thunder  rolls  a  deep  refrain, 

Jarring  the  forest,  wherein  Silence  makes 

Amidst  the  stillness  her  lone  dwelling-place  : 

Then  in  the  soul's  sad  consciousness  awakes 

Some  nameless  chord,  touched  by  that  haunting  strain, 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain. 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain, 
And  from  blown  casements  see  the  lightning  sweep 
The  ocean's  breadth  with  instantaneous  fire, 
Dimpling  the  lingering  curve  of  waves  that  creep 
In  steady  tumult  —  waves  that  never  tire 
For  vexing,  night  and  day,  the  glistening  rocks, 
Firm-fixed  in  their  immovable  disdain 
Against  the  sea's  alternate  rage  and  play  : 
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Comes  there  not  something  on  the  wind  which  mocks 

The  feeble  thoughts,  the  foolish  aims  that  sway 
Our  souls  with  hopes  of  unenduring  gain  — 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain  ? 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain 

Which  on  the  white  bloom  of  the  orchard  falls, 

And  on  the  young,  green  wheat-blades,  nodding  now, 

And  on  the  half-turned  field,  where  thought  recalls 

How  in  the  furrow  stands  the  rusting  plow, 

Then  fancy  pictures  what  the  day  will  see  — 

The  ducklings  paddling  in  the  puddled  lane, 

Sheep  grazing  slowly  up  the  emerald  slope, 

Clear  bird-notes  ringing,  and  the  droning  bee 

Among  the  lilacs'  bloom  —  enchanting  hope  — 
How  fair  the  fading  dreams  we  entertain, 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain ! 

WThen  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain 

Which  falls  on  Summer's  ashes,  when  the  leaves 

Are  few  and  fading,  and  the  fields  forlorn 

No  more  remember  their  long-gathered  sheaves, 

Nor  aught  of  all  the  gladness  they  have  worn ; 

When  melancholy  veils  the  misty  hills 

Where  somber  Autumn's  latest  glories  wane ; 

Then  goes  the  soul  forth  where  the  sad  year  lays 

On  Summer's  grave  her  withered  gifts,  and  fills 

Her  urn  with  broken  memories  of  sweet  days  — 
Dear  days  which,  being  vanished,  yet  remain, 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  and  hear  the  rain. 

When  in  the  night  we  wake  not  with  the  rain  — 

When  Silence,  like  a  watchful  shade,  will  keep 

Too  well  her  vigil  by  the  lonely  bed 

In  which  at  last  we  rest  in  quiet  sleep ; 

While  from  the  sod  the  melted  snows  be  shed, 

And  spring's  green  grass,  with  summer's  ripening  sun, 

Grows  brown  and  matted  like  a  lion's  mane, 

How  will  it  be  with  us  ?    No  more  to  care 

Along  the  journeying  wind's  wild  path  to  run 

When  Nature's  voice  shall  call,  no  more  to  share 

Love's  madness  —  no  regret  —  no  longings  vain  — 
When  in  the  night  we  wake  not  with  the  rain. 

Robert  Bums  J  J 11  son . 
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it  from  oblivion.  The  state  of  affairs,  when 
Congress  came  together  in  December,  1844, 
TN  the  months  thatremained  of  his  term,  after  was  propitious  to  the  project.  Dr.  Anson  Jones 
A  the  election  of  his  successor,  President  Ty  had  been  elected  as  President  of  Texas;  the 
ler  pursued  with  much  vigor  his  purpose  of  republic  was  in  a  more  thriving  condition  than 
accomplishing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  re-  ever  before.  Its  population  was  rapidly  in- 
gardmg  it  as  the  measure  which  was  specially  creasing  under  the  stimulus  of  its  probable 
to  illustrate  his  administration  and  to  preserve  change  of  flag;  its  budget  presented  a  less 
*  Copyright  by  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  18S6.     All  rights  reserved. 
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unwholesome  balance;  its  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, while  they  were  no  more  friendly,  had 
•ceased  to  excite  alarm.  The  Tyler  Government, 

having  been  baffled  in  the  spring  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  for  annexation  which  they  had 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  chose  to  proceed  this 
winter  in  a  different  way.    Early  in  the  session 


a  joint  resolution  providing  for  annexation 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which,  after  considerable  discussion  and 
attempted  amendment  by  the  antislavery 
members,  passed  the  House  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two  votes.  In  the  Senate  it  encount- 
ered  more   opposition,  as  might  have  been 
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expected  in  a  chamber  which 
had  overwhelmingly  rejected 
the  same  scheme  only  a  few 
months  before.  It  was  at  last 
amended  by  inserting  a  sec- 
tion called  the  Walker  amend- 
ment, providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  it  were  in  his  judgment 
advisable,  should  proceed  by 
Way  of  negotiation,  instead  of 
submitting  the  resolutions  as 
an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
jLTnited  States  to  Texas.  This 
amendment  eased  the  con- 
science of  a  few  shy  support- 
ers of  the  Administration  who 
lad  committed  themselves  very 
trongly  against  the  scheme, 
ind  saved  them  from  the  shame 
)f  open  tergiversation.  The 
president,  however,  treated 
his  subterfuge  with  the  con- 
empt  which  it  deserved,  by 
ltterly  disregarding  the  Walker 
intendment,  and  by  dispatchi- 
ng a  messenger  to  Texas  to 
>ring  about  annexation  on  the 
>asis  of  the  resolutions,  the 
noment  he  had  signed  them, 
yhen  only  a  few  hours  of  his 
ifficial  existence  remained. 
The  measures  initiated  by  Tyler  were,  of 
ourse,  carried  out  by  Polk.  The  work  was 
•ushed  forward  with  equal  zeal  at  Washing- 
on  and  at  Austin.  A  convention  of  Texans 
ras  called  for  the  4th  of  July  to  consider  the 
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accepted  and  ratified,  and  in  the  last  days  of 
1845  Texas  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

Besides  the  general  objections  which  the 
antislavery  men  of  the  North  had  to  the  proj- 
Lmerican  propositions;  they  were  promptly  ect  itself,  there  was  something  especially  offen- 
sive to  them  in  the  pretense  of  fairness  and 
compromise  held  out  by  the  resolutions  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  annexation.  The 
third  section  provided  that  four  new  States 
might  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory 
of  Texas;  that  such  States  as  were  formed  out 
of  the  portion  lying  south  of  36°  30',  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  might  be  admitted  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  might  desire  ; 
and  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  such 
States  as  might  be  formed  out  of  the  portion 
lying  north,  of  that  line.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  regarded  this  provision,  with  good 
reason,  as  derisory.  Slavery  alreadj  existed  in 
the  entire  territory  by  the  act  of  the  early  set- 
tlers from  the  South  who  had  brought  their 
slaves  with  them,  and  the  State  of  Texas  had 
no  valid  claim  to  an  inch  of  ground  north  of 
the  line  of  36°  30'  nor  anywhere  near  it ;  so  that 
this  clause,  if  it  had  any  force  whatever,  would 
have  authorized  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  where  it  did  not 
exist,  and  where  it  had  been  expressly  prohib- 
ited by  the   Mexican   law.    Another  serious 
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objection  was  that  the  resolutions  were  taken  as 
committing  the  United  States  to  the  adoption 
and  maintenance  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas.  All  mention 
of  this  was  avoided  in  the  instrument,  and  it  was 


to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  without  an  attempt  at  an 
understanding,  would  bring  about  a  collision. 
The  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
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expressly  stated  that  the  State  was  to  be  formed 
"  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may 
arise  with  other  governments, "but  the  moment 
the  resolutions  were  passed  the  Government 
assumed,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
rightful  property  of  Texas,  to  be  defended  by 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States. 
Even  if  Mexico  had  been  inclined  to  submit 


Rio  Grande  was  then  entirely  uninhabited,  and 
was  thought  uninhabitable,  though  subsequent 
years  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  that  belief.  The 
occupation  of  the  country  of  Texas  extended 
no  farther  than  the  Nueces,  and  the  Mexican 
farmers  cultivated  their  corn  and  cotton  in 
peace  in  the  fertile  fields  opposite  Matamoras. 
It  is  true  that  Texas  claimed  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth;  and    while    the    Texans  held    Santa 
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Anna  prisoner,  under  duress  of  arms  and  the 
stronger  pressure  of  his  own  conscience,  which 
assured  him  that  he  deserved  death  as  a  mur- 
derer, "he  solemnly  sanctioned,  acknowledged, 
and  ratified "  their  independence  with  what- 
ever boundaries  they  chose  to  claim ;  but  the 
Bustamente  administration  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pudiating this  treaty,  and  at  once  renewed  the 
war,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  fitful  way 
ever  since. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  this  special  subject 
of  admitted  dispute,  the  Mexican  government 
had  warned  our  own  in  sufficiently  formal  terms 
that  annexation  could  not  be  peacefully  effect- 
ed. When  Mr.  Upshur  first  began  his  nego- 
tiations with  Texas,  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  earliest  rumors  of  what 
was  afoot,  addressed  a  note  *  to  Waddy 
Thompson,  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  referring 
to  the  reported  intention  of  Texas  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  and  formally  protesting 
against  it  as  "  an  aggression  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,"  and  adding,  "if  it  be 
indispensable  for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek 
security  for  its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the 
disasters  of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and 
rely  on  its  own  efforts  for  the  defense  of  its  just 
cause."  A  little  while  later  General  Almonte 
renewed  this  notification  at  Washington,  say- 
ing in  so  many  words  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  terminate  his  mission,  and  that 
Mexico  would  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  re- 
ceived intimation  of  such  an  act.  In  June,  1845, 
Mr.  Donelson,  in  charge  of  the  American  Le- 
gation in  Mexico,  assures  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  war  is  inevitable,  though  he  adopts  the  fic- 
tion of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
abolitionist  intrigues  of  Great  Britain,  which 
he  credited  with  the  intention  "of  depriving 
*  August  23,  1843. 
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both  Texas  and  the  United  States  of  all  claim 
to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande." 

No  one,  therefore,  doubted  that  war  would 
follow,  and  it  soon  came.  General  Zachary 
Taylor  had  been  sent  during  the  summer  to 
Corpus  Christi,  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  small  army  of  the  nation  was  placed 
under  his  command.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  desire  of  the  Administration 
that  hostilities  should  begin  without  orders, 
by  a  species  of  spontaneous  combustion;  but 
the  coolness  and  prudence  of  General  Taylor 
made  futile  any  such  hopes,  if  they  were 
entertained,  and  it  required  a  positive  order 
to  induce  him,  in  March,  1846,  to  advance 
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towards  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  cross  the  dis- 
puted territory.  He  arrived  at  a  point  opposite 
Matamoras  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately fortified  himself,  disregarding  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Mexican  commander,  who  warned 
him  that  such  action  would  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  May  General  Arista 
crossed  the  river  and  attacked  General  Taylor 
on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto,  where  Taylor  won 
the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  victories, 
embracing  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and 
Buena  Vista,  all  gained  over  superior  forces 


of  the  enemy,  which  made  the  American  com- 
mander for  the  brief  day  which  was  left  him 
the  idol  alike  of  soldiers  and  voters. 

After  Baker's  election  in  1844,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  district 
that  Lincoln  was  to  be  the  next  candidate  of 
the  Whig  party  for  Congress.  It  was  charged 
at  the  time,  and  some  recent  writers  have 
repeated  the  charge,  that  there  was  a  bargain 
made  in  1840  between  Hardin,  Baker,  Lincoln, 
and  Logan  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  order 
named.    This  sort  of  fiction  is  the  commonest 
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known  to  American  politics.  Something  like  it 
is  told,  and  more  or  less  believed,  in  half  the 
districts  in  the  country  every  year.  It  arises 
naturally  from  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
more  candidates  than  places,  that  any  one  who 
is  a  candidate  twice  is  felt  to  be  defrauding 
his  neighbors,  and  that  all  candidates  are  too 
ready  to  assure  their  constituents  that  they 
only  want  one  term,  and  too  ready  to  forget 
these  assurances  when  their  terms  are  ending. 
There  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  any  such 
bargain  among  the  men  we  have  mentioned, 
but  there  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  contrary. 
Two  or  more  of  them  were  candidates  for  the 
nomination  at  every  election  from  the  time 
when  Stuart  retired  until  the  Whigs  lost  the 
district.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  among 
the  Whigs  of  the  district  that  whoever  should, 
at  each  election,  gain  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  one  Whig  constituency  of  the  State, 
should  hold  himself  satisfied  with  that  privilege, 
and  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  The 
retiring  member  was  not  always  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  early 
part  of  January,  1846,  Hardin  was  the  only  one 
whose  name  was  mentioned  in  opposition  to 
Lincoln.  He  was  reasonably  sure  of  his  own 
county,  and  he  tried  to  induce  Lincoln  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  that  all  candidates 
should  confine  themselves  to  their  own  counties 
in  the  canvass;  but  Lincoln,  who  was  very 
strong  in  the  outlying  counties  of  the  district, 
declined  the  proposition,  alleging,  as  a  reason 
for  refusing,  that  Hardin  was  so  much  better 
known  than  he,  by  reason  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, that  such  a  stipulation  would  give  him 
a  great  advantage.  There  was  fully  as  much 
courtesy  as  candor  in  this  plea,  and  Lincoln's 
entire  letter  was  extremely  politic  and  civil. 
"  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit,"  he  says, 
"  of  acceding  to  almost  any  proposal  that  a 
friend  would  make,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I 
cannot  to  this."  A  month  later  Hardin  saw  that 
his  candidacy  was  useless,  and  he  published  a 
card  withdrawing  from  the  contest,  which  was 
copied  and  commended  in  the  kindest  terms 
by  papers  friendly  to  Lincoln,  and  the  two  men 
remained  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Petersburg  on 
the  1  st  of  May.  Judge  Logan  placed  the  name 
of  Lincoln  before  it,  and  he  was  nominated 
unanimously.  The  Springfield  "Journal,"giving 
the  news  the  week  after,  said,"  This  nomination 
was  of  course  anticipated,  there  being  no  other 
candidate  in  the  field.  Mr.  Lincoln,weall  know, 
is  a  good  Whig,  a  good  man,  an  able  speaker, 
and  richly  deserves,  as  he  enjoys,  the  confidence 
of  the  Whigs  of  this  district  and  of  the  State." 

The  Democrats  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  singular 
competitor — the  famous  Methodist  preacher, 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 67-68. 


Peter  Cartwright.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  met  in  the  field  of  politics.  When 
Lincoln  ran  for  the  Legislature  on  his  return 
from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  one  of  the 
successful  candidates  of  that  year  was  this  in- 
defatigable circuit-rider.  He  was  now  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  height  of  his  popular- 
ity, and  in  all  respects  an  adversary  not  to  be 
despised.  His  career  as  a  preacher  began  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  continued 
for  seventy  years.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  grew  up  in  the 
rudest  regions  of  the  border  land  between 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  represents  him- 
self, with  the  usual  inverted  pride  of  a  class- 
leader,  as  having  been  a  wild,  vicious  youth ; 
but  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes  embraces  noth- 
ing less  venial  than  card-playing,  horse-racing, 
and  dancing,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  differ- 
ent amusements  could  have  been  found  in 
southern  Kentucky  in  the  year  1801.  This 
course  of  dissipation  did  not  continue  long,  as 
he  was  "  converted  and  united  with  the  Eben- 
ezer  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  in  June  of 
that  year,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and 
immediately  developed  such  zeal  and  power  in 
exhortation  that  less  than  a  year  later  he  was 
licensed  "  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  an  exhorter 
so  long  as  his  practice  is  agreeable  to  the  gos- 
pel. "  He  became  a  deacon  at  twenty-one,  an 
elder  at  twenty-  three,  a  presiding  elder  at  twen- 
ty-seven, and  from  that  time  his  life  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  church  in  the  West  for  sixty  years. 
He  died  in  1872,  eighty-seven  years  of  age, 
having  baptized  twelve  thousand  persons  and 
preached  fifteen  thousand  sermons.  He  was, 
and  will  always  remain,  the  type  of  the  back- 
woods preacher.  Even  in  his  lifetime  the 
simple  story  of  his  life  became  so  overgrown 
with  a  net-work  of  fable  that  there  is  little  re- 
semblance between  the  simple,  courageous, 
prejudiced  itinerant  of  his  "Autobiography " 
and  the  fighting,  brawling,  half-civilized,  Prot- 
estant Friar  Tuck  of  bar-room  and  newspaper 
legend.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  always 
discard  the  weapons  of  the  flesh  in  his  com- 
bats with  the  ungodly,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  compelled  to  leave  the  pulpit  to  do  car- 
nal execution  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  sanctuary ;  but  two  or  three  incidents 
of  this  sort  in  three-quarters  of  a  century  do 
not  turn  a  parson  into  a  pugilist.  He  was  a 
fluent,  self-confident  speaker,  who,  after  the 
habit  of  his  time,  addressed  his  discourses 
more  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  reason  of 
his  hearers.  His  system  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  was  of  the  most  simple  and  con- 
crete character,  and  formed  the  staple  of  his 
sermons.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  refine- 
ments and  reticences  of  modern  theology,  and 
in  his  later  years  observed  with  scorn  and 
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sorrow  the  progress  of  education  and  scholarly 
training  in  his  own  communion.  After  listen- 
ing one  day  to  a  prayer  from  a  young  minis- 
ter which  shone  more  by  its  correctness  than 
its  unction,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
"  Brother  — ,  three  prayers  like  that  would 
freeze  hell  over! " — a  consummation  which  did 
not  commend  itself  to  him  as  desirable.  He 
often  visited  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
saw  little  in  them  to  admire.  His  chief  pleasure 
on  his  return  was  to  sit  in  a  circle  of  his  friends 
and  pour  out  the  phials  of  his  sarcasm  upon 
all  the  refinements  of  life  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  which  he 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  were  tenanted 
by  a  species  of  beings  altogether  inferior  to 
the  manhood  that  filled  the  cabins  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Illinois.  An  apocryphal  story  of 
one  of  these  visits  was  often  told  of  him,  which 
pleased  him  so  that  he  never  contradicted  it : 
that  becoming  bewildered  in  the  vastness  of  a 
New  York  hotel,  he  procured  a  hatchet,  and 
in  pioneer  fashion  "blazed"  his  way  along  the 
mahogany  staircases  and  painted  corridors 
from  the  office  to  his  room.  With  all  his  ec- 
centricities, he  was  a  devout  man,  conscien- 
tious and  brave.  He  lived  in  domestic  peace 
and  honor  all  his  days,  and  dying,  he  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  almost  in  childhood, 
left  a  posterity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  direct  descendants  to  mourn  them.* 

With  all  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
church,  Peter  Cartwright  was  an  ardent  Jack- 
son politician,  with  probably  a  larger  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  district  than  any  other 
man  in  it,  and  with  a  personal  following  which, 
beginning  with  his  own  children  and  grand- 
children and  extending  through  every  precinct, 
made  it  no  holiday  task  to  defeat  him  in  a  popu- 
lar contest.  But  Lincoln  and  his  friends  went 
energetically  into  the  canvass,  and  before  it 
closed  he  was  able  to  foresee  a  certain  victory. 

An  incident  is  related  to  show  how  accu- 
rately he  could  calculate  political  results  in 
advance — a  faculty  which  remained  with  him 
all  his  life.  A  friend,  who  was  a  Democrat, 
had  come  to  him  early  in  the  canvass  and  had 
told  him  he  wanted  to  see  him  elected,  but  did 
not  like  to  vote  against  his  party;  still  he  would 
vote  for  him,  if  the  contest  was  to  be  so  close 
that  every  vote  was  needed.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  election  Lincoln  said  to  him,  "  1  have 
got  the  preacher,  and  I  don't  want  your  vote." 


The  campaign  was  carried  on  almost  entire- 
ly without  expense.  Mr.  Joshua  Speed  told 
the  writers  that  some  of  the  Whigs  contributed 
a  purse  of  $200,  which  Speed  handed  to  Lin- 
coln to  pay  his  personal  expenses  in  the  can- 
vass. After  the  election  was  over  the  successful 
candidate  handed  Speed  $199.25,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  return  it  to  the  subscribers.  "  I 
did  not  need  the  money,"  he  said.  "  I  made 
the  canvass  on  my  own  horse ;  my  entertain- 
ment, being  at  the  houses  of  friends,  cost  me 
nothing;  and  my  only  outlay  was  75  cents 
for  a  barrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm-hands 
insisted  I  should  treat  them  to." 

The  election  was  held  in  August,  and  the 
Whig  candidate's  majority  was  very  large — 
15 1 1  in  the  district,  where  Clay's  majority  had 
been  only  914,  and  where  Taylor's,  two  years 
later,  with  all  the  glamour  of  victory  about  him, 
was  ten  less.  Lincoln's  majority  in  Sangamon 
County  was  690,  which,  in  view  of  the  stand- 
ing of  his  competitor,  was  the  most  remarkable 
proof  which  could  be  given  of  his  personal 
popularity  ;t  it  was  the  highest  majority  ever 
given  to  any  candidate  in  the  county  during 
the  entire  period  of  Whig  ascendency  until 
Yates's  triumphant  campaign  of  1852. 

This  large  vote  was  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  Whigs  were  this  year  upon  the  un- 
popular side.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was 
generally  approved  throughout  the  West,  and 
those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  rather 
lacking  in  patriotism,  even  before  actual  hos- 
tilities began.  But  when  General  Taylor  and 
General  Ampudia  confronted  each  other  with 
hostile  guns  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  still 
more  after  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms  by  which 
the  Americans  opened  the  war  on  the  plain  of 
Palo  Alto,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  and 
voters  alike  to  continue  their  attitude  of  dis- 
approval of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  shouting  pgeans 
over  the  exploits  of  our  soldiers.  They  were 
assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Whigs  of  the  State  volunteered  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity  and  promptitude  in  the  military 
service.  On  the  1 1  th  of  May,  Congress  author- 
ized the  raising  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers, 
and  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Illinois, 
the  daring  and  restless  spirit  of  Hardin  leaped 
forward  to  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him, 
and  he  instantly  issued  a  call  to  his  brigade  of 


*  The  impressive  manner  of  Mrs.  Cartwright's  death,  solemnly  said,  "The  chariot  has  arrived."  — 

who  survived  her  husband  afew  years,  is  remembered  in  Settlers  of  Sangamon  County,"  by  John  Carroll 

the  churches  of  Sangamon  County.   She  was  attending  f  Stuart>s  maj  over  M  -m  .  6  in  s        mon  Co 

a  rdi^ious  meeting  at  Bethel  Chapel,  a  mile  from  her  « 

house.     She  was  called  upon  "to  give  her  testimony,"  "        " 

which  she  did  with  much  feeling,  concluding  with  the  paTdii,s  ," 
words,  "  the  past  three  weeks  have  been  the  happiest  of  Lincoln's  " 
allmylife;  Tarn  waitingforthechan'M."  Win  n  the  meet-  Logan's  " 
ing  broke  up,  she  did  not  rise  with  the  rest.  The  minister      Yates's    " 
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militia,  in  which  he  said:  "The  general  has 
already  enrolled  himself  as  the  first  volunteer 
from  Illinois  under  the  requisition.  He  is  go- 
ing whenever  ordered.  Who  will  go  with  him  ? 
He  confidently  expects  to  be  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  brigade."  The  quota  assigned  to 
Illinois  was  three  regiments;  these  were  quickly 
raised,*  and  an  additional  regiment  offered  by 
Baker  was  then  accepted.  The  sons  of  the 
prominent  Whigs  enlisted  as  private  soldiers ; 
David  Logan  was  a  sergeant  in  Baker's  reg- 
iment. A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Spring- 
field on  the  29th  of  May,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  what  was  considered  a  thrilling  and 
effective  speech  on  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  duty  of  citizens  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  the 
nation  until  an  honorable  peace  was  secured. 
It  was  thought  probable,  and  would  have  been 
altogether  fitting,  that  either  Colonel  Hardin, 
Colonel  Baker,  or  Colonel  Bissell,  all  of  them 
men  of  intelligence  and  distinction,  should  be 
appointed  general  of  the  Illinois  Brigade,  but 
the  Polk  administration  was  not  inclined  to 
waste  so  important  a  place  upon  men  who 
might  hereafter  have  views  of  their  own  in 
public  affairs.  The  coveted  appointment  was 
given  to  a  man  already  loaded  to  a  grotesque  de- 
gree with  political  employment  —  Mr.  Lincoln's 
old  adversary,  James  Shields.  He  had  left  the 
position  of  Auditor  of  State  to  assume  a  seat  on 
the  Bench;  leaving  this,  he  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  He  had  no  military  experience,  and 
so  far  as  known  no  capacity  for  the  service; 
but  his  fervid  partisanship  and  his  nationality 
commended  him  to  Mr.  Polk  as  a  safe  servant, 
and  he  received  his  commission,  to  the  surprise 
and  derision  of  the  State.  His  bravery  in  action 
and  his  honorable  wounds  at  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Chapultepec  saved  him  from  contempt 
and  made  his  political  fortune. 

He  had  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Illinois  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  he  owed  his  appointment 
in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  Douglas, 
who  desired  to  have  as  few  Democratic  states- 
men as  possible  in  Springfield  that  winter.  A 
Senator  was  to  be  elected,  and  Shields  had  ac- 
quired such  a  habit  of  taking  all  the  offices 
that  fell  vacant  that  it  was  only  prudent  to 
remove  him  as  far  as  convenient  from  such  a 
temptation.  The  election  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Douglas  was  promoted  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  seat  in  the 
Senate  which  he  held  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  session  of  1846-7  opened  with  the  San- 
gamon district  of  Illinois  unrepresented  in 
Congress.  Baker  had  gone  with  his  regiment 
to  Mexico.  It  did  not  have  the  good  fortune 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  earlier  actions  of 
the  campaign,  and  his  fiery  spirit  chafed  in  this 


enforced  idleness  of  camp  and  garrison.  He 
seized  an  occasion  which  was  offered  him  to 
go  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  and 
while  there  he  made  one  of  those  sudden  and 
dramatic  appearances  in  the  Capitol  which 
were  so  much  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and 
his  character.  He  went  to  his  place  on  the 
floor,t  and  there  delivered  a  bright,  interesting 
speech  in  his  most  attractive  vein,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  army,  disavowing 
on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  any  responsibility  for 
the  war  or  its  conduct,  and  adroitly  claiming 
for  them  a  full  share  of  the  credit  for  its  pros- 
ecution. He  began  by  thanking  the  House 
for  its  kindness  in  allowing  him  the  floor,  pro- 
testing at  the  same  time  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing to  deserve  such  courtesy.  "  I  could  wish," 
he  said,  "  that  it  had  been  the  fortune  of 
the  gallant  Davis  £  to  now  stand  where  I  do 
and  to  receive  from  gentlemen  on  all  sides  the 
congratulations  so  justly  due  to  him,  and  to 
listen  to  the  praises  of  his  brave  compeers. 
For  myself,  I  have,  unfortunately,  been  left  far 
in  the  rear  of  the  war,  and  if  now  I  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  severest  hardships  of  the  struggle, 
whether  in  the  blood-stained  streets  of  Mon- 
terey, or  in  a  yet  sterner  form  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that 
while  I  feel  this  a  most  pleasant  duty,  it  is  in 
other  respects  a  duty  full  of  pain  ;  for  I  stand 
here,  after  six  months'  service  as  a  volunteer, 
having  seen  no  actual  warfare  in  the  field." 
Yet  even  this  disadvantage  he  turned  with 
great  dexterity  to  his  service.  He  reproached 
Congress  for  its  apathy  and  inaction  in  not 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  army  by  rein- 
forcements and  supplies;  he  flattered  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute 
to  those  who  died  of  disease  and  exposure, 
without  ever  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  battle- 
field, and  rising  to  lyric  enthusiasm,  he  repeat- 
ed a  poem  of  his  own,  which  he  had  written 
in  camp  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  of  the 
Fourth  Illinois.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  his  own  party  all  the  credit  which  could 
be  claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  exasperating  it  must  have  been  to 
the  majority  to  hear  so  calm  an  assumption  of 
superior  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion as  the  following:  "As  a  Whig  I  still  oc- 
cupy a  place  on  this  floor ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  reply  to  such  a  charge  as  that 
the  Whigs  are  not  friends  of  their  country 
because  many  of  them  doubt  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  the  present  war.  Surely  there 
was  all  the  more  evidence  of  the  patriotism 
of  the   man   who,  doubting  the  expediency 

*  The  colonels  were  Hardin,  Bissell,  and  Freeman. 

t  December  28,  1864. 

X  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  with  the  army  in  Mexico. 
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and  even  the  entire  justice 
of  the  war,  nevertheless 
supported  it,  because  it 
was  the  war  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  one  it  might 
be  mere  enthusiasm  and  an 
impetuous  temperament ; 
in  the  other  it  was  true 
patriotism,  a  sense  of  duty. 
Homer  represents  Hec- 
tor as  strongly  doubting 
the  expediency  of  the  war 
against  Greece.  He  gave 
his  advice  against  it ;  he 
had  no  sympathy  with 
Paris,  whom  he  bitterly 
reproached,  much  less  with 
Helen ;  yet,  when  the  war 
came,  and  the  Grecian 
forces  were  marshaled  on 
the  plain,  and  their  crook- 
ed keels  were  seen  cutting 
the  sands  of  the  Trojan 
coast,  Hector  was  a  flam- 
ing fire,  his  beaming  hel- 
met was  seen  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  There  are 
in  the  American  army 
many  who  have  the  spirit 
of  Hector;  who  strongly 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
war 

manner  of  its  commence 
ment ;  who  yet  are  ready 
to  pour  out  their  hearts' 
best  blood  like  water,  and 
their  lives  with  it,  on.  a  for- 
eign shore,  in  defense  of 
the  American  flag  and 
American  glory."  * 

Immediately  after  mak- 
ing this  speech,  Baker  in- 
creased the  favorable  impression  created  by  Orleans,  to  embark  there  for  Mexico.  He  had 
it  by  resigning  his  seat  in  Congress  and  hurry-  heard  of  the  advance  of  Santa  Anna  upon 
ing  as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  him  to  New    Saltillo,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  opportu- 


THE    BOUNDARIES    OF    TEXAS. 

This  map  gives  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  defined  by  the 
and  eSDeciallv  the  treaty  °f  1828;  the  westerly  bank  of  the  Sabine  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  32d  degree  of 
latitude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River,  following  the  course  of  that  stream  to  the  iooth 
degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  run- 
ning along  its  south  bank  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  place  where  Leadville 
now  stands ;  thence  due  north  to  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  which  it  follows  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

On  the  west  will  be  seen  the  boundaries  claimed  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  after  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  Mexican  authorities  considered  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  to 
be  the  Nueces  River,  from  mouth  to  source ;  thence  by  an  indefinite  line  to  the  Rio  Pecos, 
and  through  the  elevated  and  barren  Llano  Estacado  to  the  source  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
Red  River,  and  along  that  river  to  the  iooth  meridian.  The  United  States  adopted  the 
Texan  claim  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  as  their  western  limit.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1848,  the  Mexicans  relinquished  to  the  United  States  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  also  the  territory  lying  between  the  last-named  river  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  of  the  Gila  River  and  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  which 
was  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  El  Paso. — J.  W. 


*  We  give  a  copy  of  these  lines,  not  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  illustrating  the  versatility 
of  the  lawyer,  orator,  and  soldier  who  wrote  them. 

Where  rolls  the  rushing  Rio  Grande, 

How  peacefully  they  sleep! 
Far  from  their  native  Northern  land, 

Far  from  the  friends  who  weep. 
No  rolling  drums  disturb  their  rest 

Beneath  the  sandy  sod; 
The  mold  lies  heavy  on  each  breast, 

The  spirit  is  with  God. 

They  heard  their  country's  call,  and  came 

To  battle  for  the  right ; 
Each  bosom  filled  with  martial  flame, 

And  kindling  for  the  fight. 
Light  was  their  measured  footstep  when 

They  moved  to  seek  the  foe; 


Alas  that  hearts  so  fiery  then 
Should  soon  be  cold  and  low  ! 

They  did  not  die  in  eager  strife 

Upon  a  well-fought  field  ; 
Nor  from  the  red  wound  poured  their  life 

Where  cowering  foemen  yield. 
Death's  ghastly  shade  was  slowly  cast 

Upon  each  manly  brow, 
But  calm  and  fearless  to  the  last, 

They  sleep  securely  now. 

Yet  shall  a  grateful  country  give 

Her  honors  to  their  name; 
In  kindred  hearts  their  memory  live, 

And  history  guard  their  fame. 
Not  unremembered  do  they  sleep 

Upon  a  foreign  strand, 
Though  near  their  graves  thy  wild  waves  sweep, 

O  rushing  Rio  Grande ! 
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nity  of  fighting  which  might  fall  in  the  way  of 
his  regiment.  He  arrived  to  find  his  troops 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  General 
Scott ;  and  although  he  missed  Buena  Vista,  he 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
When  Shields  was  wounded,  Baker  took  com- 
mand of  his  brigade,  and  by  a  gallant  charge 
on  the  Mexican  guns  gained  possession  of  the 
Jalapa  road,  an  act  by  which  a  great  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  that  victory  were  harvested. 

His  resignation  left  a  vacancy  in  Congress, 
and  a  contest,  characteristic  of  the  politics  of 
the  time,  at  once  sprang  up  over  it.  The  ra- 
tional course  would  have  been  to  elect  Lincoln, 
but,  with  his  usual  overstrained  delicacy,  he 
declined  to  run,  thinking  it  fair  to  give  other 
aspirants  a  chance  for  the  term  of  two  months. 
The  Whigs  nominated  a  respectable  man 
named  Brown,  but  a  short  while  before  the 
election  John  Henry,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
appealed  for  votes  on  the  sole  ground  that  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  wanted  the  place  for  the 
mileage.  Brown,  either  recognizing  the  force  of 
this  plea,  or  smitten  with  a  sudden  disgust  for 
a  service  in  which  such  pleas  were  possible, 
withdrew  from  the  canvass,  and  Henry  got  his 
election  and  his  mileage. 

THE    THIRTIETH    CONGRESS. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress  organized  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1847.  Its  roll  contained  the 
names  of  many  eminent  men,  few  of  whom 
were  less  known  than  his  which  was  destined 
to  a  fame  more  wide  and  enduring  than  all 
the  rest  together.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  sole 
distinction  that  he  was  the  only  Whig  member 
from  Illinois.  He  entered  upon  the  larger  field 
of  work  which  now  lay  before  him  without  any 
special  diffidence,  but  equally  without  elation. 
Writing  to  his  friend  Speed  soon  after  his 
election  he  said,  "  Being  elected  to  Congress, 
though  I  am  very  grateful  to  our  friends  for 
having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as  much 
as  I  expected," —  an  experience  not  unknown 
to  most  public  men,  but  probably  intensified 
in  Lincoln's  case  by  his  constitutional  mel- 
ancholy. He  went  about  his  work  with  little 
gladness,  but  with  a  dogged  sincerity  and  an 
inflexible  conscience. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Whigs 
were  to  derive  at  least  a  temporary  advan- 
tage from  the  war  which  the  Democrats  had 
brought  upon  the  country,  although  it   was 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lincoln  to 
his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  gives  the  names  of  some  of 
the  Whig  soldiers  who  persisted  in  their  faith  through- 
out the  war :  "  As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  to  my 
hearing,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  unjust 
the  President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


destined  in  its  later  consequences  to  sweep 
the  former  party  out  of  existence  and  exile 
the  other  from  power  for  many  years.  The 
House  was  so  closely  divided  that  Lincoln, 
writing  on  the  5th,  expressed  some  doubt 
whether  the  Whigs  could  elect  all  their  caucus 
nominees,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was 
chosen  Speaker  the  next  day  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote.  The  President  showed  in  his  mes- 
sage that  he  was  doubtful  of  the  verdict  of 
Congress  and  the  country  upon  the  year's 
operations,  and  he  argued  with  more  solici- 
tude than  force  in  defense  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Administration  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Mexico.  His  anxiety  was  at  once  shown  to 
be  well  founded.  The  first  attempt  made  by 
his  friends  to  indorse  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  met  by  a  stern  rebuke  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  passed  an 
amendment  proposed  by  George  Ashmun  that 
"  the  war  had  been  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally commenced  by  the  President." 
This  severe  declaration  was  provoked  and 
justified  by  the  persistent  and  disingenuous 
assertion  of  the  President  that  the  preceding 
Congress  had  "  with  virtual  unanimity  "  de- 
clared that  "  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mex- 
ico " —  the  truth  being  that  a  strong  minority 
had  voted  to  strike  out  those  words  from  the 
preamble  of  the  supply  bill,  but  being  outvoted 
in  this,  they  were  compelled  either  to  vote 
for  preamble  and  bill  together,  or  else  refuse 
supplies  to  the  army.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Whigs  and  other  opponents  of  the 
war  should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
the  President  their  opinion  of  such  a  misrep- 
resentation. The  position  of  the  opposition 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  very 
victories  upon  which  Mr.  Polk  had  confidently 
relied  for  his  vindication.  Both  our  armies  in 
Mexico  were  under  command  of  Whig  gen- 
erals, and  among  the  subordinate  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field,  a  full 
share  were  Whigs,  who,  to  an  extent  unusual 
in  wars  of  political  significance,  retained  their 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  administration  un- 
der whose  orders  they  were  serving.  Some 
of  them  had  returned  to  their  places  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  brandishing  their  laurels  with 
great  effect  in  the  faces  of  their  opponents 
who  had  talked  while  they  fought.*  When 
we  number  the  names  which  leaped  into  sud- 
den fame  in  that  short  but  sanguinary  war,  it 
is  surprising  to  find  how  few  of  them  sympa- 
thized with  the  party  which  brought  it  on,  or 

They  do  not  suppose  that  such  denunciation  is  directed 
by  undying  hatred  to  them,  as  '  the  Register  '  would 
have  it  believed.  There  are  two  such  Whigs  on  this 
floor  (Colonel  Haskell  and  Major  James).  The  former 
fought  as  a  colonel  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Baker,  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  me  in  the 
vote  that  you  seem  dissatisfied  with.    The  latter,  the 
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with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  waged. 
The  earnest  opposition  of  Taylor  to  the  scheme 
of  the  annexationists  did  not  hamper  his  move- 
ments or  paralyze  his  arm,  when  with  his  lit- 
tle band  of  regulars  he  beat  the  army  of  Arista 
on  the  plain  of  Palo  Alto,  and  again  in  the 
precipitous  Resaca  de  la  Palma ;  took  by 
storm  the  fortified  city  of  Monterey,  defended 
bv  a  greatly  superior  force ;  and  finally,  with 
a  few regiments  of  raw  levies,  posted  among 
the  rocky  spurs  and  gorges  about  the  farm  of 
Buena  Vista,  met  and  defeated  the  best-led 
and  best-fought  army  the  Mexicans  ever 
brought  into  the  field,  outnumbering  him  more 
than  four  to  one.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
"Whigs  should  profit  by  the  glory  gained  by 
Whig  valor,  no  matter  in  what  cause.  The 
attitude  of  the  opposition  —  sure  of  their  ad- 
vantage and  exulting  in  it  —  was  never  per- 
haps more  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth  than 
in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  near  the 
close  of  this  session.    He  said : 

"  As  General  Taylor  is  par  excellence  the  hero  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  as  you  Democrats  say  we 
Whigs  have  always  opposed  the  war,  you  think  it  must 
be  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  for  us  to  go  for 
General  Taylor.  The  declaration  that  we  have  always 
opposed  the  war  is  true  or  false  accordingly  as  one 
may  understand  the  term  'opposing  the  war.'  If  to 
say  'the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
commenced  by  the  President '  be  opposing  the  war, 
then  the  Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it. 
Whenever  they  have  spoken  at  all  they  have  said  this  ; 
and  they  have  said  it  on  what  has  appeared  good  rea- 
son to  them  ;  the  marching  of  an  army  into  the  midst 
of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  in- 
habitants away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  and  other 
property  to  destruction,  to  you  may  appear  a  perfectly 
amiable,  peaceful,  unprovoking  procedure ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  so  to  us.  So  to  call  such  an  act,  to  us  ap- 
pears no  other  than  a  naked,  impudent  absurdity,  and 
we  speak  of  it  accordingly.  But  if  when  the  war  had 
begun,  and  had  become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the 
giving  of  our  money  and  our  blood,  in  common  with 
yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  individual 
exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here  for 
all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  you 
have  had  the  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our 
political  brethren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every  field. 
The  beardless  boy  and  the  mature  man,  the  humble 
and  the  distinguished, —  you  have  had  them.  Through 
suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in  battle,  they 
have  endured  and  fought  and  fallen  with  you.  Clay 
and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to  be  returned. 
From  the  State  of  my  own  residence,  besides  other 
worthy  but  less-known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall, 
Morrison,  Baker,  and  I  lardin  ;  they  all  fought,  and  one 
fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  our  best  Whig 
man.  Nor  were  the  Whigs  few  in  number  or  laggard 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Tn  that  fearful,  bloody,  breathless 
struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task 
was  to  beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five 
high  officers  who  p'.rished,  four  were  Whigs." 

history  of  whose  capture  with  Cassius  Clay  you  well 
know,  had  not  arrived  here  when  that  vote  was  given  ; 
but,  as  I  understand,  he  stands  ready  to  give  just  such 
a  vote  whenever  an  occasion  shall  present.  Baker, 
too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  undoubtedly  that 
way ;  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he  will  say 


There  was  no  other  refuge  for  the  Demo- 
crats after  the  Whigs  had  adopted  Taylor  as 
their  especial  hero,  as  Scott  was  also  a  Whig 
and  an  original  opponent  of  the  war.  His 
victories  have  never  received  the  credit  justly 
due  them  on  account  of  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  they  were  gained.  The  student  of 
military  history  will  rarely  meet  with  accounts 
of  battles  in  any  age  where  the  actual  opera- 
tions coincide  so  exactly  with  the  orders  issued 
upon  the  eve  of  conflict,  as  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  wonderfully  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  which  General  Scott  with 
a  handful  of  men  renewed  the  memory  of  the 
conquest  of  Cortes,  in  his  triumphant  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  The  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  so  fully  carried 
out  in  action  that  the  official  report  is  hardly 
more  than  the  general  orders  translated  from 
the  future  tense  to  the  past.  The  story  of 
Chapultepec  has  the  same  element  of  the 
marvelous  in  it.  The  general  commands  ap- 
parent impossibilities  in  the  closest  detail  on 
one  day,  and  the  next  day  reports  that  they 
have  been  accomplished.  These  successes 
were  not  cheaply  attained.  The  Mexicans, 
though  deficient  in  science  and  in  military 
intelligence,  fought  with  bravery  and  some- 
times with  desperation.  The  enormous  per- 
centage of  loss  in  his  army  proves  that  Scott 
was  engaged  in  no  light  work.  He  marched 
from  Pueblo  with  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  his  losses  in  the  basin  of  Mexico  were 
2703,  of  whom  383  were  officers.  But  neither 
he  nor  Taylor  was  a  favorite  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  their  brilliant  success  brought  no 
gain  of  popularity  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  little 
was  talked  about  except  the  Mexican  war,  its 
causes,  its  prosecution,  and  its  probable  re- 
sults. In  these  wordy  engagements  the  Whigs, 
partly  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned, 
partly  through  their  unquestionable  superiority 
in  debate,  and  partly  by  virtue  of  their  stronger 
cause,  usually  had  the  advantage.  There  was 
no  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  There  was  hardly  a 
vote,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Winthrop  as 
Speaker,  where  the  two  sides  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  partisan  nomenclature.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  even  where  its  presence  was 
not  avowed,  had  its  secret  influence  upon 
every  trial  of  strength  in  Congress,  and  South- 
ern Whigs  were  continually  found  sustaining 
the  President,  and  New  England  Democrats 
voting  against  his  most  cherished  plans.  Not 
so.  Colonel  Doniphan,  too,  the  favorite  Whig  of  Mis- 
souri, and  who  overran  all  northern  Mexico,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  condemned 
the  Administration  in  relation  to  the  war,  if  I  remem- 
ber. G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost  the 
whole  war,  declares  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay;  "  etc. 
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even  all  the  Democrats  of  the  South  could  be 
relied  on  by  the  Administration.  The  most 
powerful  leader  of  them  all  denounced  with 
bitter  earnestness  the  conduct  of  the  war,  for 
which  he  was  greatly  responsible.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  an  attack  upon  the  President's  policy, 
January  4,  1848,  said,  "  I  opposed  the  war, 
not  only  because  it  might  have  been  easily 
avoided ;  not  only  because  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  to  be 
occupied  by  our  troops ;  not  only  because  I 
believed  the  allegations  upon  which  Congress 
sanctioned  the  war  untrue,  but  from  high  con- 
siderations of  policy ;  because  I  believed  it 
would  lead  to  many  and  serious  evils  to  the 
country  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions." It  was  probably  not  so  much  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country  that  the  South 
Carolina  Senator  was  disturbed  about  as  some 
others.  He  perhaps  felt  that  the  friends  of 
slavery  had  set  in  motion  a  train  of  events 
whose  result  was  beyond  their  ken.  Mr.  Pal- 
frey of  Massachusetts  a  few  days  later  said 
with  as  much  sagacity  as  wit  that  "  Mr.  Cal- 
houn thought  that  he  could  set  fire  to  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  and  extinguish  it  when  half- 
consumed."  In  his  anxiety  that  the  war  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,  Calhoun  proposed  that 
the  United  States  army  should  evacuate  the 
Mexican  capital,  establish  a  defensive  line, 
and  hold  it  as  the  only  indemnity  possible  to 
us.  He  had  no  confidence  in  treaties,  and  be- 
lieved that  no  Mexican  government  was  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  into  effect.  A  few  days 
later,*  in  a  running  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
an  important  statement  which  still  further 
strengthened  the  contention  of  the  Whigs. 
He  said  that  in  making  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation he  did  not  assume  that  the  Rio  del 
Norte  was  the  western  boundary  of  Texas ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  assumed  that  the  boundary 
was  an  unsettled  one  between  Mexico  and 
Texas ;  and  that  he  had  intimated  to  our 
charge  d'affaires  that  we  were  prepared  to 
settle  the  boundary  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ! 
This  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
position  held  by  most  Democrats  before  the 
Rio  Grande  boundary  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent an  article  of  faith.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll, 
one  of  the  leading  men  upon  that  side  in 
Congress,  in  a  speech  three  years  before  had 
said,  "  The  stupendous  deserts  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Bravo  rivers  are  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Mauritanian races";  a  statement  which,  how- 
ever faulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethnol- 
ogy and  physical  geography,  shows  clearly 
enough  the  view  then  held  of  the  boundary 
question. 

*  January  13,  1S48. 


The  discipline  of  both  parties  was  more  or 
less  relaxed  under  the  influence  of  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  singular  to  see  Mr.  McLane 
of  Baltimore  rebuking  Mr.  Clingman  of  North 
Carolina  for  mentioning  that  forbidden  subject 
on  the  floor  of  the  House;  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, a  Whig  from  Maryland,  administering 
correction  to  Mr.  Hale,  an  insubordinate  Dem- 
ocrat from  New  Hampshire,  for  the  same 
offense,  and  at  the  same  time  screaming  that 
the  "blood  of  our  glorious  battle  fields  in  Mex- 
ico rested  on  the  hands  of  the  President  ";  Mr. 
Clingman  challenging  the  House  with  the 
broad  statement  that  "  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
speak  of  our  institution  at  the  South  as  pecul- 
iar ;  ours  is  the  general  system  of  the  world, 
and  the  free  system  is  the  peculiar  one,"  and 
Mr.  Palfrey  dryly  responding  that  slavery  was 
natural  just  as  barbarism  was;  just  as  fig-leaves 
and  bare  skins  were  a  natural  dress.  When  the 
time  arrived,  however,  for  leaving  off  grimacing 
and  posturing,  and  the  House  went  to  voting, 
the  advocates  of  slavery  usually  carried  the 
day,  as  the  South,  Whigs  and  Democrats  to- 
gether, voted  solidly,  and  the  North  was  di- 
vided. Especially  was  this  the  case  after  the 
arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  was  signed 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d  of  February 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  only  twen- 
ty days  later.  It  was  ratified  by  that  body  on 
the  10th  of  March,  with  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  were  at  once  accepted  by  Mex- 
ico, and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  officially  pro- 
mulgated on  the  national  festival  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  From  the  hour  when  the  treaty  was 
received  in  Washington,  however,  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  naturally 
languished ;  the  ablest  speeches  of  the  day  be- 
fore became  obsolete  in  the  presence  of  accom- 
plished facts;  and  the  interest  of  Congress 
promptly  turned  to  the  more  important  sub- 
ject of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  vast 
domain  which  our  arms  had  conquered  and 
the  treaty  confirmed  to  us.  No  one  in  Amer- 
ica then  realized  the  magnitude  of  this  acqui- 
sition. Its  stupendous  physical  features  were 
as  little  appreciated  as  the*  vast  moral  and 
political  results  which  were  to  flow  from  its 
entrance  into  our  commonwealth.  It  was  only 
known,  in  general  terms,  that  our  new  posses- 
sions covered  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  fifteen 
of  longitude;  that  we  had  acquired,  in  short, 
six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square  miles 
of  desert,  mountain,  and  wilderness.  There  was 
no  dream,  then,  of  that  portentous  discovery 
which,  even  while  the  Senate  was  wrangling 
over  the  treaty,  had  converted  Captain  Suttar's 
farm  at  Coloma  into  a  mining  camp  —  for  his 
ruin  and  the  sudden  up-building  of  many  co- 
lossal fortunes.  The  name  of  California,  which 
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conveys  to-day  such  opulent  suggestions,  then 
meant  nothing  but  barrenness,  and  Nevada 
was  a  name  as  yet  unknown  —  some  future 
Congressman, innocent  of  taste  and  of  Spanish, 
was  to  hit  upon  the  absurdity  of  calling  that 
land  of  silver  and  cactus,  of  the  orange  and 
the  sage-hen,  the  land  of  snow.  But  imperfect 
as  was  the  appreciation,  at  that  day,  of  the 
possibilities  which  lay  hidden  in  these  sunset 
regions,  there  was  still  enough  of  instinctive 
greed  in  the  minds  of  politicians  to  make  them 
a  subject  of  lively  interest  and  intrigue.*  At 
the  first  showing  of  hands,  the  South  was 
successful. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  Congress  this  contest 
had  begun  over  the  spoils  of  a  victory  not  yet 
achieved.  President  Polk,  foreseeing  the  prob- 
ability of  an  acquisition  of  territory  by  treaty, 
had  asked  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  A  bill  was  at  once  reported 
in  that  sense,  appropriating  $30,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  negotiation  and  $2,000,000 
to  be  used  in  the  President's  discretion.  But 
before  it  passed,  a  number  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats t  had  become  alarmed  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  might  be  made  of  the  territory  thus 
acquired,  which  was  now  free  soil  by  Mexican 
law.  After  a  hasty  consultation  they  agreed 
upon  a  proviso  to  the  bill,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  who 
then,  and  long  afterwards,  held  a  somewhat 
prominent  position  among  the  public  men  of 
his  State ;  but  his  sole  claim  to  a  place  in 
history  rests  upon  these  few  lines  which  he 
moved  to  add  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
under  discussion : 

"  Provided,  That  as  an  express  and  fundamental  con- 
dition to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
any  treaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and 
to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  ap- 
propriated, neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 

This  condition  seemed  so  fair,  when  first 
presented  to  the  Northern  conscience,  that 
only  three  members  from  the  free  States  voted 

*  To  show  how  crude  and  vague  were  the  ideas  of 
even  the  most  intelligent  men  in  relation  to  this  great 
empire,  we  give  a  few  lines  from  the  closing  page  of 
E.  D.  Mansfield's  "  History  of  the  Mexican  War."  "But 
will  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  space  ever  be  inhab- 
ited by  any  but  the  restless  hunter  and  the  wandering 
trapper  ?  Two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  this 
territory,  in  New  California,  has  been  trod  by  the  foot 
of  no  civilized  being.  No  spy  or  pioneer  or  vagrant 
trapper  has  ever  returned  to  report  the  character  and 
scenery  of  that  waste  and  lonely  wilderness.  Two  hun- 
dred  thousand  square  miles  more  are  occupied  with 
broken  mountains  and  dreary  wilds.  But  little  remains 
then  for  civilization." 

t  Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  among  them  were 


No  in  committee.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed —  80  to  64  —  and  the  bill  reported  to  the 
House.  A  desperate  effort  was  then  made  by 
the  pro-slavery  members  to  kill  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  amendment 
with  it.  This  failed,  f  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
passed  the  House,  but  going  to  the  Senate  a 
few  hours  before  the  close  of  the  session,  it 
lapsed  without  a  vote. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  this 
subject  assumed  anew  interest  and  importance, 
and  a  resolution  embodying  the  principle  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  Mr.  Harvey  Putnam  of  New  York, 
but  no  longer  with  the  same  success.  The 
South  was  now  solid  against  it,  and  such  a 
disintegration  of  conscience  among  Northern 
Democrats  had  set  in,  that  whereas  only  three 
of  them  in  the  last  Congress  had  seen  fit  to 
approve  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  free 
territory,  twenty-five  now  voted  with  the 
South  against  maintaining  the  existing  con- 
ditions there.  The  fight»  was  kept  up  during 
the  session  in  various  places ;  if  now  and  then 
a  temporary  advantage  seemed  gained  in  the 
House,  it  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  and  no  per- 
manent progress  was  made. 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  general 
discussion  provoked  by  the  Mexican  war  ap- 
peared necessary  to  explain  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  floor.  He  came  to  his 
place  unheralded  and  without  any  special 
personal  pretensions.  His  first  participation 
in  debate  can  best  be  described  in  his  own 
quaint  and  simple  words  :  §  "As  to  speech- 
making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of  the 
House,  I  made  a  little  speech  two  or  three 
days  ago  on  a  post-office  question  of  no 
general  interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and 
elsewhere  about  the  same  thing.  I  was  about 
as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when 
I  speak  in  court.  I  expect  to  make  one  with- 
in a  week  or  two  in  which  I  hope  to  succeed 
well  enough  to  wish  you  to  see  it."  He  evi- 
dently had  the  orator's  temperament  —  the 
mixture  of  dread  and  eagerness  which  all  good 
speakers  feel  before  facing  an  audience,  which 

Hamlin  of  Maine,  Preston  King  of  New  York,  Wil- 
mot of  Pennsylvania,  Brinckerhoff  of  Ohio,  McClelland 
of  Michigan,  etc. 

X  In  this  important  and  significant  vote  all  the 
Whigs  but  one  and  almost  all  the  Democrats,  from 
the  free  States,  together  with  Wm.  P.  Thomasson  and 
Henry  Grider,  Whigs  from  Kentucky,  voted  against 
killing  the  amended  bill,  in  all  93.  On  the  other 
side  were  all  the  members  from  slave-holding  States, 
except  Thomasson  and  Grider,  and  the  following 
from  free  States,  Douglas  and  McClernand  from  Illi- 
nois, Petit  from  Indiana,  and  Schenck,  a  Whig,  from 
Ohio,  in  all  79. — Greeley's  "American  Conflict,"  I.  p. 
189. 

\  Letter  to  Wm.  H.  Herndon,  January  8,  1848. 
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made  Cicero  tremble  and  turn  pale  when  rising 
in  the  Forum.  The  speech  he  was  pondering 
was  made  only  four  days  later,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  and  few  better  maiden  speeches  — 
for  it  was  his  first  formal  discourse  in  Con- 
gress—  have  ever  been  made  in  that  House. 
He  preceded  it,  and  prepared  for  it,  by  the 
introduction,  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's persistent  assertions  that  the  war  had 
been  begun  by  Mexico,  "  by  invading  our 
territory  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citi- 
zens on  our  own  soil,"  and  calling  upon  him 
to  give  the  House  more  specific  information 
upon  these  points.  As  these  resolutions  be- 
came somewhat  famous  afterwards,  and  were 
relied  upon  to  sustain  the  charge  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  against  their 
author,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  them  here, 
especially  as  they  are  the  first  production  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  pen  after  his  entry  upon  the 
field  of  national  politics.  We  omit  the  pre- 
amble, which  consists  of  quotations  from  the 
President's  message. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  inform  this  House: 

First.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages  declared,  was  or 
was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain,  at  least  after 
the  treaty  of  1819,  until  the  Mexican  revolution. 

Second.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the 
territory  which  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Mexico. 

Third.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settle- 
ment of  people,  which  settlement  has  existed  ever  since 
long  before  theTexas  revolution  and  until  itsinhabitants 
fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated 
from  any  and  all  other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  wide 
uninhabited  regions  in  the  north  and  east. 

Fifth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted 
themselves  to  the  government  or  laws  of  Texas  or  of 
the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  either 
by  accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying 
tax,  or  serving  on  juries,  or  having  process  served 
upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did 
or  did  not  flee  from  the  approach  of  the  United  States 
army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and  their  grow- 
ing crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  mes- 
sages stated;  and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed  was 
or  was  not  shed  within  the  inclosure  of  one  of  the 
people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

Seventh.  Whether  our  citizens  whose  blood  was 
shed,  as  in  his  message  declared,  were  or  were  not  at 
that  time  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent  into  that 
settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  was  or  was  not  so  sent  into  that  settlement  after 
General  Taylor  had  more  than  once  intimated  to  the 
War  Department  that  in  his  opinion  no  such  movement 
was  necessary  to  the  defense  or  protection  of  Texas. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
President  to  answer  these  questions,  one  by 


one,  according  to  the  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion, without  surrendering  every  position  he 
had  taken  in  his  messages  for  the  last  two 
years.  An  answer  was  probably  not  expected ; 
the  resolutions  were  never  acted  upon  by  the 
House,  the  vote  on  the  Ashmun  proposition 
having  sufficiently  indicated  the  view  which 
the  majority  held  of  the  President's  precipitate 
and  unconstitutional  proceeding.  But  they 
served  as  a  text  for  the  speech  which  Lincoln 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  de- 
serves the  attentive  reading  of  any  one  who 
imagines  that  there  was  anything  accidental 
in  the  ascendency  which  he  held  for  twenty 
years  among  the  public  men  of  Illinois.  The 
winter  was  mostly  devoted  to  speeches  upon 
the  same  subject  from  men  of  eminence  and 
experience,  but  it  is  within  bounds  to  say 
there  was  not  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
that  year  superior  to  this,  in  clearness  of  state- 
ment, severity  of  criticism  combined  with 
soberness  of  style,  or,  what  is  most  surprising, 
finish  and  correctness.  In  its  close,  clear  argu- 
ment, its  felicity  of  illustration,  its  restrained 
yet  burning  earnestness,  it  belongs  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  class  of  addresses  as  those 
which  he  made  a  dozen  years  later.  The 
ordinary  Congressman  can  never  conclude  in- 
side the  limits  assigned  him ;  he  must  beg  for 
unanimous  consent  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  come  to  his  sprawling  peroration.  But  this 
masterly  speech  covered  the  whole  ground 
of  the  controversy,  and  so  intent  was  Lincoln 
on  not  exceeding  his  hour  that  he  finished 
his  task,  to  his  own  surprise,  in  forty-five  min- 
utes. It  is  an  admirable  discourse,  and  the 
oblivion  which  overtook  it,  along  with  the 
other  volumes  of  speeches  made  at  the  same 
time,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  remem- 
bering that  the  Guadalupe  Treaty  came  sud- 
denly in  upon  the  debate,  with  its  immense 
consequences  sweeping  forever  out  of  view 
all  consideration  of  the  causes  and  the  proc- 
esses which  led  to  the  momentous  result. 

Lincoln's  speech  and  his  resolutions  were 
alike  inspired  with  one  purpose :  to  correct 
what  he  considered  an  error  and  a  wrong  ;  to 
rectify  a  misrepresentation  which  he  could 
not,  in  his  very  nature,  permit  to  go  uncon- 
tradicted. It  gratified  his  offended  moral 
sense  to  protest  against  the  false  pretenses 
which  he  saw  so  clearly,  and  it  pleased  his 
fancy  as  a  lawyer  to  bring  a  truth  to  light 
which  somebody,  as  he  thought,  was  trying 
to  conceal.  He  certainly  got  no  other  reward 
for  his  trouble.  His  speech  was  not  particu- 
larly well  received  in  Illinois.  His  own  part- 
ner, Mr.  Herndon,  a  young  and  ardent  man, 
with  more  heart  than  learning,  more  feeling  for 
the  flag  than  for  international  justice,  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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position,  and  gave  him  great  pain  by  his  let- 
ters. Again  and  again  Lincoln  explained  to 
him  the  difference  between  approving  the  war 
and  voting  supplies  to  the  soldiers,  but  Hern- 
don  was  obstinately  obtuse,  and  there  were 
many  of  his  mind.  Lincoln's  convictions  were 
so  positive  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  any 
laxity  of  opinion  among  his  friends  caused 
him  real  suffering.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Peck,  who  had  written  a  defense  of  the 
Administration  in  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  he  writes:  this  "disappoints  me,  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  I  have 
known,  made  by  one  appearing  to  me  to  be 
intelligent,  right-minded,  and  impartial."  He 
then  reviews  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Peck,  proving  their  incorrectness,  and  goes  on 
to  show  that  our  army  had  marched  under 
orders  across  the  desert  of  the  Nueces  into  a 
peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  away 
the  inhabitants ;  that  Fort  Brown  was  built  in 
a  Mexican  cotton-field,  where  a  young  crop 
was  growing ;  that  Captain  Thornton  and  his 
men  were  captured  in  another  cultivated  field. 
He  then  asks,  how  under  any  law,  human  or 
divine,  this  can  be  considered  "  no  aggres- 
sion," and  closes  by  asking  his  clerical  corre- 
spondent if  the  precept,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,"  is  obsolete,  of  no  force,  of  no  applica- 
tion? This  is  not  the  anxiety  of  a  politician 
troubled  about  his  record.  He  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  and  the  discussion  has 
passed  by ;  but  he  must  stop  and  vindicate 
the  truth  whenever  assailed.  He  perhaps 
does  not  see,  certainly  does  not  care,  that 
this  stubborn  devotion  to  mere  justice  will  do 
him  no  good  at  an  hour  when  the  air  is  full 
of  the  fumes  of  gunpowder ;  when  the  re- 
turned volunteers  are  running  for  constable  in 
every  county;  when  so  good  a  Whig  as  Mr. 
Winthrop  gives,  as  a  sentiment,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Boston,  "  Our  country,  however 
bounded,"  and  the  majority  of  his  party  are 
preparing — unmindful  of  Mr.  Polk  and  all 
his  works — to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Mexican 
war  by  making  its  popular  hero  President. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  for 
Whigs  like  him,  with  consciences,  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  occupied  so  unequivocal  an 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  war.  He  had  not 
been  in  favor  of  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  had  resisted  every  suggestion  to  that 
effect  until  his  peremptory  orders  came.  In 
regard  to  other  political  questions,  his  posi- 
tion was  so  undefined,  and  his  silence  gener- 
ally so  discreet,  that  few  of  the  Whigs,  how- 
ever exacting,  could  find  any  difficulty  in 
supporting  him.    Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  than 

*  Archibald  Williams  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  Lamon, 
p.  294. 


tolerate  his  candidacy.  He  supported  it  with 
energy  and  cordiality.  He  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  was  im- 
possible, and  he  thought  he  could  see  that 
the  one  opportunity  of  the  Whigs  was  in  the 
nomination  of  Taylor.  So  early  as  April  he 
wrote  to  a  friend:*  "  Mr.  Clay's  chance  for 
an  election  is  just  no  chance  at  all.  He  might 
get  New  York,  and  that  would  have  elected 
in  1844,  but  it  will  not  now,  because  he  must 
now,  at  the  least,  lose  Tennessee,  which  he 
had  then,  and  in  addition  the  fifteen  new  votes 
of  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin." 
Later  he  wrote  to  the  same  friend  that  the 
nomination  took  the  Democrats  "  on  the 
blind  side.  It  turns  the  war  thunder  against 
them.  The  war  is  now  to  them  the  gallows  of 
Haman,  which  they  built  for  us,  and  en  which 
they  are  doomed  to  be  hanged  themselves." 

At  the  same  time  he  bated  no  jot  of  his  op- 
position to  the  war,  and  urged  the  same  course 
upon  his  friends.  To  Linder  of  Illinois  he 
wrote :  t  "  In  law,  it  is  good  policy  to  never 
plead  what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  your- 
self to  prove  what  you  cannot."  He  then 
counsels  him  to  go  for  Taylor,  but  to  avoid  ap- 
proving Polk  and  the  war,  as  in  the  former 
case  he  will  gain  Democratic  votes  and  in  the 
latter  he  would  lose  with  the  Whigs.  Linder 
answered  him,  wanting  to  know  if  it  would 
not  be  as  easy  to  elect  Taylor  without  oppos- 
ing the  war,  which  drew  from  Lincoln  the 
angry  response  that  silence  was  impossible; 
the  Whigs  must  speak,  "  and  their  only  option 
is  whether  they  will,  when  they  speak,  tell  the 
truth  or  tell  a  foul  and  villainous  falsehood." 

When  the  Whig  Convention  came  together 
in  Philadelphia,!  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
points  of  principle  and  policy  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  delegates.  The  unconditional 
Clay  men  rallied  once  more  and  gave  their 
aged  leader  ninety-seven  votes  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  which  Taylor  received  on  the  first 
ballot.  Scott  and  Webster  had  each  a  few 
votes;  but  on  the  fourth  ballot  the  soldier  of 
Buena  Vista  was  nominated,  and  Millard  Fill- 
more placed  in  the  line  of  succession  to  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  body  so  heterogeneous 
to  put  forward  a  distinctive  platform  of  prin- 
ciples. An  attempt  was  made  to  force  an  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but 
it  was  never  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote. 
The  convention  was  determined  that  "  Old 
Rough  and  Ready,"  as  he  was  now  univer- 
sally nicknamed,  should  run  upon  his  battle- 
flags  and  his  name  of  Whig — although  he 
cautiously  called  himself  "  not  an  ultra  Whig." 
The  nomination  was  received  with  great  and 
noisy  demonstrations  of  adhesion  from  every 

t  Holland,  p.  118. 
t  June  7,  1848. 
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quarter.  Lincoln,  writing  a  day  or  two  after 
his  return  from  the  convention,  says:  "Many 
had  said  they  would  not  abide  the  nomination 
of  Taylor ;  but  since  the  deed  has  been  done 
they  are  fast  falling  in,  and  in  my  opinion  we 
shall  have  a  most  overwhelming,  glorious  tri- 
umph. One  unmistakable  sign  is  that  all  the 
odds  and  ends  are  with  us,  —  Barnburners, 
native  Americans,  Tyler  men,  disappointed 
office-seeking  Loco-focos,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what.  This  is  important,  if  in  nothing  else,  in 
showing  which  way  the  wind  blows." 

General  Taylor's  chances  for  election  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  Democratic  Convention,  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. General  Cass  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  but  his  militia  title  had  no  glamour 
of  carnage  about  it,  and  the  secession  of  the 
New  York  Antislavery  "  Barnburners "  from 
the  convention  was  a  presage  of  disaster  which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  following  August  by  the  as- 
sembling of  the  recusant  delegates  at  Buffalo, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
discontented  Democrats  and  "  Liberty  "  men, 
and  the  Free-soil  party  was  organized  for  its 
short  but  effective  mission.  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  nominated  for  President,  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  associated  with  him  on  the 
ticket.  The  great  superiority  of  caliber  shown 
in  the  nominations  of  the  mutineers  over  the 
regular  Democrats  was  also  apparent  in  the  roll 
of  those  who  made  and  sustained  the  revolt. 
When  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Charles  Sumner, 
Preston  King,  the  Van  Burens  and  Adamses, 
John  P.  Hale,  Henry  Wilson,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  David  Wilmot,  and  their  like  went  out 
of  their  party,  they  left  a  vacancy  which  was 
never  to  be  filled.  It  was  perhaps  an  instinct 
rather  than  any  clear  spirit  of  prophecy  which 
drove  the  antislavery  Democrats  out  of  their 
party  and  kept  the  Whigs  together.  So  far  as  the 
authorized  utterances  of  their  conventions  were 
concerned,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them.  They  had  both  evaded  any  profession 
of  faith  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  Democrats 
had  rejected  the  resolution  offered  by  Yancey 
committing  them  to  the  doctrine  of  "non-inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  property  in  the  terri- 
tories," and  the  Whigs  had  never  allowed  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  be  voted  upon.  But  never- 
theless those  Democrats  who  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  aggression 
of  slavery,  generally  threw  off  their  partisan 
allegiance,  and  the  most  ardent  of  the  anti- 
slavery    Whigs,  with   not    many   exceptions, 

*  It  is  a  tradition  that  a  planter  once  wrote  to  him :  "  I 
have  worked  hard  and  been  frugal  all  my  life,  and  the 
results  of  my  industry  have  mainly  taken  the  form  of 
slaves,  of  whom  I  own  about  a  hundred.  Before  I  vote 
for  President  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  candidate  I  sup- 
port will  not  so  act  as  to  divest  me  of  my  property." 
To  which  the  general,  with  a  dexterity  that  would  have 


thought  best  to  remain  with  their  party.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  a  Southerner  and  a  slaveholder. 
In  regard  to  all  questions  bearing  upon  slavery, 
he  observed  a  discretion  in  the  canvass  which 
was  almost  ludicrous.*  Yet  there  was  a  well- 
nigh  universal  impression  among  the  antislav- 
ery Whigs  that  his  administration  would  be 
under  influences  favorable  to  the  restriction 
of  slavery.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Seward,  all  of 
whom  were  agreed  at  that  time  against  any  ex- 
tension of  the  area  of  that  institution,  heartily 
supported  him.  Webster  insisted  upon  it  that 
the  Whigs  were  themselves  the  best  "  Free-soil- 
ers,"  and  for  them  to  join  the  party  called  by 
that  distinctive  name  would  be  merely  putting 
Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party. 
Mr.  Seward,  speaking  for  Taylor  at  Cleveland,! 
took  still  stronger  ground,  declaring  that  slav- 
ery "must  be  abolished";  that  "freedom  and 
slavery  aretwo  antagonistic  elements  of  society 
in  America";  that  "  the  party  of  freedom  seeks 
complete  and  universal  emancipation."  No 
one  then  seems  to  have  foreseen  that  the  Whig 
party — then  on  the  eve  of  a  great  victory  — 
was  so  near  its  dissolution,  and  that  the  bolting 
Democrats  and  the  faithful  Whigs  were  alike 
engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  party 
which  was  to  illustrate  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  with  achievements  of  such  colossal  and 
enduring  importance. 

There  was  certainly  no  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  the  mind  of  Lincoln  as  to  that  future,  which, 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  it,  would  have  pre- 
sented so  much  of  terrible  fascination.  He 
went  into  the  campaign  with  exultant  alacrity. 
He  could  not  even  wait  for  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  to  begin  his  stump-speaking.  Fol- 
lowing the  bad  example  of  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  obtained  the  floor  on  the  27th  of 
July,  and  made  a  long,  brilliant,  and  humor- 
ous speech  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  candi- 
dates before  the  people.  As  it  is  the  only  one 
of  Lincoln's  popular  speeches  of  that  period 
which  has  been  preserved  entire,  it  should  be 
read  by  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  politics  of  1 848.  What- 
ever faults  of  taste  or  of  method  may  be  found 
in  it,  considering  it  as  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  no  more 
propriety  or  pertinence  than  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers which  have  been  made  under  like  circum- 
stances, it  is  an  extremely  able  speech,  and  it 
is  by  itself  enough  to  show  how  remarkably 
effective  he  must  have  been  as  a  canvasser  in 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  State  where  means 

done  credit  to  a  diplomatist,  and  would  have  proved 
exceedingly  useful  to  Mr.  Clay,  responded, "  Sir :  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  /  too  have  been  all  my 
life  industrious  and  frugal,  and  that  the  fruits  thereof  are 
mainly  invested  in  slaves,  of  whom  I  own  three  hundred. 
Yours,  etc. "  —  Greeley's  "  American  Conflict,"  I.  p.  199. 
t  October  26,  1848. 
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of  intellectual  excitement  were  rare  and  a  po- 
litical meeting  was  the  best-known  form  of  pub- 
lic entertainment.  He  begins  by  making  a  clear, 
brief,  and  dignified  defense  of  the  position  of 
Taylor  upon  the  question  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  veto;  he  then  avows  with  characteristic 
candor  that  he  does  not  know  what  General 
Taylor  will  do  as  to  slavery;  he  is  himself  "a 
Northern  man,  or  rather  a  Western  free-State 
man,  with  a  constituency  I  believe  to  be,  and 
with  personal  feelings  I  know  to  be,  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  "  (a  definition  in  which 
his  caution  and  his  honesty  are  equally  dis- 
played), and  he  hopes  General  Taylor  would 
not,  if  elected,  do  anything  against  its  restric- 
tion ;  but  he  would  vote  for  him  in  any  case, 
as  offering  better  guarantees  than  Mr.  Cass. 
He  then  enters  upon  an  analysis  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Cass  and  his  party  which  is  full  of  keen 
observation  and  political  intelligence,  and  his 
speech  goes  on  to  its  rollicking  close  with  a 
constant  succession  of  bright,  witty,  and  strik- 
ing passages  in  which  the  orator's  own  convic- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  an  assured  success  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature.  A  few  weeks 
later  Congress  adjourned,  and  Lincoln,  without 
returning  home,  entered  upon  the  canvass  in 
New  England  *  and  then  going  to  Illinois, 
spoke  night  and  day  until  the  election.  When 
the  votes  were  counted,  the  extent  of  the  de- 
fection among  the  Northern  Democrats  who 
voted  for  Van  Buren  and  among  the  Southern 
Democrats  who  had  been  beguiled  by  the  ep- 
aulets of  Taylor,  was  plainly  seen.  The  "  Free- 
soilers"  had  given  several  important  Northern 
States,  by  small  pluralities,  to  the  Whigs,  car- 
rying no  electors,  but  having  more  votes  than 
Cass  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. The  entire  popular  vote  (exclusive  of 
South  Carolina,  which  chose  its  electors  by  the 
Legislature)  was  for  Taylor  1,360,752;  for  Cass 
1,219,962;  for  Van  Buren  291,342.  Of  the 
electors,  Taylor  had  163  and  Cass  137. 

A    FORTUNATE    ESCAPE. 

When  Congress  came  together  again  in 
December,  there  was  such  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  its  members  that  no  one  would 
have  imagined,  on  seeing  the  House  divided, 
that  it  was  the  same  body  which  had  assem- 
bled there  a  year  before.  The  election  was 
over ;  the  Whigs  were  to  control  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  government  for  four 

"Thurlow  Weed  says  in  his  Autobiography,  Vol.  I. 
p.  603:  "  I  had  supposed,  until  we  now  met,  that  I  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  forgotten  that  in  the 
fall  of  1848,  when  he  took  the  stump  in  New  England, 
he  called  upon  me  at  Albany,  and  that  we  went  to  see 
Mr.  Fillmore,  who  was  then  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Vice-Presirlent."  The  New  York  "Tribune,"  Septem- 
ber 14,  1848,  mentions  Mr.   Lincoln  as  addressing  a 


years  to  come ;  the  members  themselves  were 
either  reelected  or  defeated ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  gratification  of  such 
private  feelings  as  they  might  have  been  sup- 
pressing during  the  canvass  in  the  interest  of 
their  party.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of 
the  Northern  Democrats  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  new  liberty.  They  had  returned 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  wrong.  They  had 
seen  their  party  beaten  in  several  Northern 
States  by  reason  of  its  fidelity  to  the  South, 
and  they  had  seen  how  little  their  Southern 
brethren  cared  for  their  labors  and  sacrifices, 
in  the  enormous  gains  which  Taylor  had 
made  in  the  South,  carrying  eight  out  of  fif- 
teen slave  States.  They  were  in  the  humor  to 
avenge  themselves  by  a  display  of  independ- 
ence on  their  own  account,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  occasion  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting itself.  A  few  days  after  Congress 
opened,  Mr.  Root  of  Ohio  introduced  a  reso- 
lution instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories 
to  bring  in  a  bill  "with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable "  to  provide  territorial  govern- 
ments for  California  and  New  Mexico,  which 
should  "  exclude  slavery  therefrom."  This 
resolution  would  have  thrown  the  same  House 
into  a  panic  twelve  months  before,  but  now  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  108  to  80 — in  the  former 
number  were  all  the  Whigs  from  the  North  and 
all  the  Democrats  but  eight,  and  in  the  latter 
the  entire  South  and  the  eight  referred  to. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  not  so  suscep- 
tible to  popular  impressions,  and  the  bill,  pre- 
pared in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
House,  never  got  farther  than  the  desk  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  pro-slavery  majority 
in  that  body  held  firmly  together  till  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  they  attempted  to 
bring  in  the  new  territories  without  any  re- 
striction as  to  slavery,  by  attaching  what  is 
called  "  a  rider  "  to  that  effect,  to  the  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill.  The  House  resisted,  and 
returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  the  rider 
unhorsed.  A  committee  of  conference  failed 
to  agree.  Mr.  McClernand,  a  Democrat  from 
Illinois,  then  moved  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement,  which  was  carried  by  a 
few  Whig  votes,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret,  when  Richard  W. 
Thompson  (who  was  thirty  years  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Navy)  instantly  moved  that 
the  House  do  concur  with  the  Senate,  with 
this  amendment,  that  the  existing  laws  of  those 

great  Whig  meeting  in  Boston,  September  12.  The 
Boston  "Atlas"  refers  to  speeches  made  by  him  at 
Dorchester,  September  16;  at  Chelsea,  September 
17;  by  Lincoln  and  Seward  at  Boston,  September  22, 
on  which  occasion  the  report  says  :  "  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
Illinois  next  came  forward,  and  was  received  with  great 
applause.  He  spoke  about  an  hour  and  made  a  powerful 
and  convincing  speech  which  was  cheered  to  the  echo." 
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territories  be  for  the  present  and  until  Con- 
gress should  amend  them,  retained.  This  would 
secure  them  to  freedom,  as  slavery  had  long 
ago  been  abolished  by  Mexico.  This  amend- 
ment passed,  and  the  Senate  had  to  force 
the  many-pronged  dilemma,  either  to  defeat 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  to  consent  that  the 
territories  should  be  organized  as  free  commu- 
nities, or  to  swallow  their  protestations  that 
the  territories  were  in  sore  need  of  government 
and  adjourn,  leaving  them  in  the  anarchy  they 
had  so  feelingly  depicted.  They  chose  the 
last  as  the  least  dangerous  course,  and  passed 
the  Appropriation  Bill  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  little  part  in  the  discus- 
sions incident  to  these  proceedings ;  he  was 
constantly  in  his  seat,  however,  and  voted 
generally  with  his  party,  and  always  with  those 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, in  its  various  phases,  forty-two  times. 
He  left  to  others,  however,  the  active  work  on 
the  floor.  His  chief  preoccupation  during  this 
second  session  was  a  scheme  which  links 
itself  characteristically  with  his  first  protest 
against  the  proscriptive  spirit  of  slavery  ten 
years  before  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  his 
immortal  act  fifteen  years  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  which  American  slavery  ceased  to 
exist.  He  had  long  felt  in  common  with  many 
others  that  the  traffic  in  human  beings  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol  was  a  national 
scandal  and  reproach.  He  thought  that  Con- 
gress had  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  slavery  in  all  regions 
under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  he  thought 
it  proper  to  exercise  that  power  with  due  re- 
gard to  vested  rights  and  the  general  welfare. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  test  the  question 
whether  it  were  possible  to  remove  from  the 
seat  of  government  this  stain  and  offense.  He 
proceeded  carefully  and  cautiously  about  it, 
after  his  fashion.  When  he  had  drawn  up  his 
plan,  he  took  counsel  with  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Washington  and  some  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  Congress  before  bring- 
ing it  forward.  His  bill  obtained  the  cordial 
approval  of  Colonel  Seaton,  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  con- 
sulted as  the  representative  of  the  intelligent 
slave-holding  citizens  of  the  District,  and  of 
Joshua  F.  Giddings*  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
leading  abolitionist  in  Congress,  a  fact  which 
sufficiently  proves  the  practical  wisdom  with 
which  he  had  reconciled  the  demands  of 
right  and  expediency.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gott,  a  member  from  New  York, 
had  introduced  a  resolution  with  a  rhetorical 
preamble  directing  the  proper  committee  to 


*  Giddings's  diary,  January  8,  9,  and  11,  18, 
lished  in  "Cleveland  Post,"  March  31,  1878. 


:  "pub- 


bring  in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District.  This  occasioned  great  excite- 
ment, much  caucusing  and  threatening  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  members,  but  nothing 
else.  In  the  opinion  of  the  leading  antislavery 
men,  Mr.  Lincoln's  bill,  being  at  the  same 
time  more  radical  and  more  reasonable,  was 
far  better  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose. 
Giddings  says  in  his  diary :  "  This  evening 
(January  11),  our  whole  mess  remained  in  the 
dining-room  after  tea,  and  conversed  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bill  to  abolish 
slavery.  It  was  approved  by  all ;  I  believe  it 
as  good  a  bill  as  we  could  get  at  this  time,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  slaves  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  Southern  market,  as  I  suppose 
every  man  in  the  District  would  sell  his  slaves 
if  he  saw  that  slavery  was  to  be  abolished." 
Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  moved,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  as  an  amendment  to  Gott's  proposi- 
tion, that  the  committee  report  a  bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  terms  of  which  he  gave  in  full. 
They  were  in  substance  the  following : 

The  first  two  sections  prohibit  the  bringing 
of  slaves  into  the  district  or  selling  them  out 
of  it,  provided,  however,  that  officers  of  the 
Government,  being  citizens  of  slave-holding 
States,  may  bring  their  household  servants 
with  them  for  a  reasonable  time  and  take 
them  away  again.  The  third  provides  a  tem- 
porary system  of  apprenticeship  and  eventual 
emancipation  for  children  born  of  slave- 
mothers  after  January  1st,  1850.  The  fourth 
provides  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  the 
Government  on  application  of  the  owners,  the 
latter  to  receive  their  full  cash  value.  The  fifth 
provides  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  from 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  sixth  sub- 
mits this  bill  itself  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  condition  of  its  promulgation  as  law. 

These  are  the  essential  points  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  the  success  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  gaining 
the  adhesion  of  the  abolitionists  in  the  House 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  he  should  have 
induced  the  Washington  Conservatives  to  ap- 
prove it.  But  the  usual  result  followed  as 
soon  as  it  was  formally  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  Congress.  It  was  met  by  that  violent 
and  excited  opposition  which  greeted  any 
measure,  however  intrinsically  moderate  and 
reasonable,  which  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  slavery  was  not  in  itself  a  good  and 
desirable  thing.  The  social  influences  of  Wash- 
ington were  brought  to  bear  against  a  propo- 
sition which  the  Southerners  contended  would 
vulgarize  society,  and  the  genial  and  liberal 
mayor  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  approval  as 
gracefully  or  as  awkwardly  as  he  might.  The 
prospectsof  the  bill  were  seen  to  be  hopeless,as 
the  session  was  to  end  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
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no  further  effort  was  made  to  carry  it  through. 
Fifteen  vears  afterwards,  in  the  stress  and  tem- 
pest of  a  terrible  war.  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
strange  fortune  to  sign  a  bill  sent  him  by  Con- 
nor the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Washington; 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  whole  transaction  was  that  while  we  were 
looking  politically  upon  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  — for  the  vast  change  in  our  moral 
and  economic  condition  might  justify  so  auda- 
cious a  phrase  —  when  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
on  the  continent  who  had  not  greatly  shifted 
his  point  o(  view  in  a  dozen  years,  there  was 
so  little  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  same 
hatred  for  slavery,  the  same  sympathy  with 
the  slave,  the  same  consideration  for  the  slave- 
holder as  the  victim  of  a  system  he  had  inher- 
ited, the  same  sense  of  divided  responsibility 
between  the  South  and  the  North,  the  same 
desire  to  effect  great  reforms  with  as  little  in- 
dividual damage  and  injury,  as  little  disturb- 
ance of  social  conditions  as  possible,  were 
equallv  evident  when  the  raw  pioneer  signed 
the  protest  with  Dan  Stone  at  Vandalia,  when 
the  mature  man  moved  the  resolution  in  1849 
in  the  Capitol,  and  when  the  President  gave 
the  sanction  of  his  bold  signature  to  the  act 
which  swept  away  the  slave-shambles  from 
the  city  of  Washington. 

His  term  in  Congress  ended  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion.   A  year  before  he  had  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  entering  the   field  again.     He 
then  wrote  to  his  friend  and  partner  Herndon: 
"  It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  learn  from  you 
that  there  are  some  who  desire  that  I  should 
be  reelected.    I  most  heartily  thank  them  for 
the  kind  partiality ;    and  I  can  say,  as  Mr. 
Clay  said  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that 
'  personally  I  would  not  object '  to  a  reelec- 
tion, although  I  thought  at  the  time  (of  his 
nomination),  and  still  think,  it  would  be  quite 
as  well  for  me  to  return  to  the  law  at  the  end  of 
a  single  term.     I  made  the  declaration  that  I 
would  not  be  a  candidate  again,  more  from  a 
wish  to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace 
among  our  friends,  and  keep  the  district  from 
-  the  enemy,  than  for  any  cause  per- 
il   to  myself,  so  that,  if  it  should  so  hap- 
pen that  nobody  else  wishes  to  be  elected,  I 
lid  not  refuse  the  people  the  right  of  send- 
ing me  again.     I5ut  to  enter  myself  as  a  com- 
f  others,  or  to  authorize  any  one  so  to 
enter  me,  is  what  my  word  and  honor  forbid." 
But  before  his  first  session  ended  he  gave  up 
all  idea  of  ^oin^  back,  and  heartily  concurred 
in  the  nomination  of  Judge  Logan  to  suet  eed 
him.      I  unon   district   was   the   one 

which  the  Whigs  of  Illinois  had  apparently  the 
jring,  and  it  was  full  of 
able   and    ambitious    men,    who   were    nom- 


inated successively  for  the  only  place  which 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  part 
in  the  national  theater  at  Washington.    They 
all  served  with  more  or  less  distinction,  but 
for  ten   years  no  one  was  ever  twice  a  candi- 
date. A  sort  of  tradition  had  grown  up,  through 
which  a  perverted  notion  of  honor  and  pro- 
priety held  it  discreditable  in  a  member  to  ask 
for  reelection.    This  state  of  things  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  district,  and  it  survives  with 
more  or  less  vigor  throughout  the  country  to 
this  day,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  Congress. 
This  consideration,  coupled  with  what  is  called 
the  claim  of  locality,  must  in  time  still  further 
deteriorate  and  degrade  the  representatives  of 
the  States  at  Washington.  To  ask  in  a  nomina- 
ting convention  who  is  best  qualified  for  ser- 
vice in  Congress  is  always   regarded   as  an 
impertinence  ;  but  the  question  "  what  county 
in  the  district  has  had  the  Congressman  often- 
est  "  is  always  considered  in  order.    For  such 
reasons  as  these  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  go  before  the  voters  again,  and 
the  next  year  he  again  refused,  writing  an  em- 
phatic letter  for  publication,  in  which  he  said 
that  there  were  many  Whigs  who  could  do  as 
much  as  he  "  to  bring  the  district  right  side  up." 
Colonel  Baker  had   come  back  from    the 
wars  with  all  the  glitter  of  Cerro  Gordo  about 
him,  but  did  not  find  the  prospect  of  political 
preferment  flattering  in   Sangamon   County, 
and  therefore,  with  that  versatility  and  sagac- 
ity which  was  more  than  once  to  render  him 
signal  service,  he  removed  to  the  Galena  dis- 
trict, in  the  extreme  north-western  corner  of 
the  State,  and  almost  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival there  received  a  nomination  to  Congress. 
He  was  doubly  fortunate  in  this  move,  as  the 
nomination  he  was  unable  to  take  away  from 
Logan  proved  useless  to  the  latter,  who  was 
defeated  after  a  hot  contest.    Baker  therefore 
took  the  place  of  Lincoln  as  the  only  Whig 
member  from  Illinois,  and  their  names  occur 
frequently  together  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  of  "  Federal  patronage "  at 
the  close  of  the  Administration  of  Polk  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Taylor.    During  the 
period  while  the  President  elect  was  consid- 
ering the  appointment  of  his  Cabinet,  Lincoln 
used  all  the  influence  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
which  was  probably  not  very  much,  in  favor 
of  Baker  for  a  place  in  the  Government.  The 
Whig  members  of  the  Legislatures  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin   joined   in    this   effort, 
which  came  to  nothing.*    The  recommenda- 
tions to  office  which  Lincoln  made  after  the 
inauguration  of  General  Taylor  are  probably 
unique   of  their  kind.    Here   is  a  specimen 
which  is  short  enough  to  give  entire.    It  is 
addressed   to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
*  MS.  letter  from  Lincoln  to  Schooler,  Feb.  2,  1849. 
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"  I  recommend  that  William  Butler  be  ap- 
pointed Pension  Agent  for  the  Illinois  agency 
when  the  place  shall  be  vacant.  Mr.  Hurst, 
the  present  incumbent,  I  believe  has  performed 
the  duties  very  well.  He  is  a  decided  parti- 
san, and  I  believe  expects  to  be  removed. 
Whether  he  shall  be,  I  submit  to  the  Depart- 
ment. This  office  is  not  confined  to  my  dis- 
trict, but  pertains  to  the  whole  State  ;  so  that 
Colonel  Baker  has  an  equal  right  with  myself 
to  be  heard  concerning  it.  However,  the  of- 
fice is  located  here  (at  Springfield) ;  and  I 
think  it  is  not  probable  any  one  would  desire 
to  remove  from  a  distance  to  take  it."  We 
have  examined  a  large  number  of  his  recom- 
mendations—  for  with  a  complete  change  of 
administration  there  would  naturally  be  great 
activity  among  the  office-seekers  —  and  they 
are  all  in  precisely  the  same  vein.  He  no- 
where asks  for  the  removal  of  an  incumbent ; 
he  never  claims  a  place  as  subject  to  his  dis- 
position ;  in  fact,  he  makes  no  personal  claim 
whatever;  he  simply  advises  the  Government, 
in  case  a  vacancy  occurs,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
is  the  best  man  to  fill  it.  When  there  are  two 
applicants,  he  indicates  which  is  on  the  whole 
the  better  man,  and  sometimes  adds  that  the 
weight  of  recommendations  is  in  favor  of  the 
other !  In  one  instance  he  sends  forward  the 
recommendations  of  the  man  whom  he  does 
not  prefer,  with  an  indorsement  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  them,  and  adding  :  "From 
personal  knowledge  I  consider  Mr.  Bond 
every  way  worthy  of  the  office  and  qualified 
to  fill  it.  Holding  the  individual  opinion  that 
the  appointment  of  a  different  gentleman 
would  be  better,  I  ask  especial  attention  and 
consideration  for  his  claims,  and  for  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  his  favor  by  those  over  whom 
I  can  claim  no  superiority."  The  candor,  the 
fairness  and  moderation,  together  with  the 
respect  for  the  public  service  which  these 
recommendations  display,  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  sign  of  a  public  conscience  upon  the 
subject.  The  patronage  of  the  Government 
was  scrambled  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  mire  into  which  Jackson  had  flung  it. 

For  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1849  Mr. 
Lincoln  appears  in  a  character  which  is  en- 

*  Butterfield  had  a  great  reputation  for  ready  wit 
and  was  suspected  of  deep  learning.  Some  of  his  jests 
are  still  repeated  by  old  lawyers  in  Illinois,  and  show 
at  least  a  well-marked  humorous  intention.  On  one 
occasion  he  appeared  before  Judge  Pope  to  ask  the 
discharge  of  the  famous  Mormon  Prophet  Joe  Smith, 
who  was  in  custody  surrounded  by  his  church  dig- 
nitaries. Bowing  profoundly  to  the  court  and  the  la- 
dies who  thronged  the  hall,  he  said,  "  I  appear  before 
you  under  solemn  and  peculiar  circumstances.  I  am 
to  address  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  angels,  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  behalf  of  the  Prophet 
of  the  Lord."    We  once  heard  Lincoln  say  of  Butter- 


tirely  out  of  keeping  with  all  his  former  and 
subsequent  career.  He  became,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life,  an  applicant  for  an 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  President 
His  bearing  in  this  attitude  was  marked  by 
his  usual  individuality.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  Illinoisans  it  was  important  that  the 
place  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  should  be  given  to  a  citizen  of  theii 
State, one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  land 
law  in  the  West  and  the  special  needs  of  that 
region.  A  letter  to  Lincoln  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  some  half-dozen  of  the  leading 
Whigs  of  the  State  asking  him  to  become  an 
applicant  for  that  position.  He  promptly  an- 
swered, saying  that  if  the  position  could  be 
secured  for  a  citizen  of  Illinois  only  by  his  ac- 
cepting it,  he  would  consent ;  but  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  promised  his  best  efforts  to 
Cyrus  Edwards  for  that  place,  and  had  after- 
wards stipulated  with  Colonel  Baker  that  if  J. 
L.  D.  Morrison,  another  Mexican  hero,  and 
Edwards  could  come  to  an  understanding 
with  each  other  as  to  which  should  withdraw, 
he  would  join  in  recommending  the  other;  that 
he  could  not  take  the  place,  therefore,  unless 
it  became  clearly  impossible  for  either  of  the 
others  to  get  it.  Some  weeks  later,  the  impos- 
sibility referred  to  having  become  apparent, 
Mr.  Lincoln  applied  for  the  place;  but  a  suit- 
or for  office  so  laggard  and  so  scrupulous  as  he 
stood  very  little  chance  of  success  in  a  contest 
like  those  which  periodically  raged  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  weeks  of  every  new 
administration.  The  place  came,  indeed,  to 
Illinois,  but  to  neither  of  the  three  we  have 
mentioned.  The  fortunate  applicant  was  Jus- 
tin Butterfield  of  Chicago,  a  man  well  and 
favorably  known  among  the  early  members 
of  the  Illinois  bar*  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lincoln.  He  possessed,  however,  too  practi- 
cal a  mind  to  permit  the  claims  of  friendship 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  office-seeking, 
which  he  practiced  with  fair  success  all  his  days. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
met  and  escaped  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life.  In  after  days  he  recognized  the  er- 
ror he  had  committed,  and  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  happy  deliverance  he  had  obtained 
through  no  merit  of  his  own.    The  loss  of  at 

field  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Whigs  in  Illinois 
who  approved  the  Mexican  War.  His  reason,  frankly 
given,  was  that  he  had  losl  an  office  in  Now  York  by 
opposing  the  war  of  [8l2.  "Henceforth,"  lie  said 
with  cynical  vehemence,  "I  am  for  war,  pestili 
and  famine.'"  He  was  once  defending  the  Shawnee- 
town  Hank  and  advocating  the  extension  of  it>  char- 
ter; an  opposing  lawyer  contended  that  this  would  be 
creating  a  new  bank.  Hutterfield  brought  a  smile 
from  the  court  and  a  laugh  from  the  bar  by  asking 
'•  whether  when  the  Lord  lengthened  the  life  of  Hez- 
ekiah  he  made  a  new  man,  or  whether  it  was  the  same 
old  Hezekiah  ?  " 
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least  four  years  of  the  active  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession would  have  been  irreparable,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  strong  probability  that  the 
singular  charm  of  Washington  life  to  men  who 
have  a  passion  for  politics  might  have  kept 
him  there  forever.  It  has  been  said  that  a  res- 
idence in  Washington  leaves  no  man  precisely 
as  it  found  him.  This  is  an  axiom  which  may 
be  applied  to  most  cities  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  it  is  true  in  a  peculiar  degree  of  our 
capital.  To  the  men  who  come  there  from 
small  rural  communities  in  the  South  and 
the  West,  the  bustle  and  stir,  the  intellectual 
movement,  such  as  it  is,  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  conversation,  of  such  vastly  greater  impor- 
tance than  anything  they  have  previously 
known,  the  daily  and  hourly  combats  on  the 
floor  of  both  houses,  the  intrigue  and  the 
struggle  of  office-hunting,  which  interest  vast 
numbers  besides  the  office-seekers,  the  su- 
perior piquancy  and  interest  of  the  scandal 
which  is  talked  at  a  Congressional  boarding- 
house  over  that  which  seasons  the  dull  days  at 
a  village-tavern, —  all  this  gives  a  savor  to  life 
in  Washington,  the  memory  of  which  doubles 
the  tedium  of  the  sequestered  vale  to  which 
the  beaten  legislator  returns  when  his  brief 
hour  of  glory  is  over.  It  is  this  which  brings 
to  the  State  Department,  after  every  general 
election,  that  crowd  of  specters,  with  their 
bales  of  recommendations  from  pitying  col- 
leagues who  have  been  reelected,  whose  di- 
minishing prayers  run  down  the  whole  gamut 
of  supplication  from  St.  James  to  St.  Paul  of 
Loando,  and  of  whom  at  the  last  it  must  be 
said,  as  Mr.  Evarts  once  said  after  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  day,  "  Many  called,  but  few 
chosen."  Of  those  who  do  not  achieve  the  ru- 
inous success  of  going  abroad  to  consulates 
that  will  not  pay  their  board,  or  missions 
where  they  only  avoid  daily  shame  by  hiding 
their  penury  and  their  ignorance  away  from 
observation,  a  great  portion  yield  to  their  fate 
and  join  that  fleet  of  wrecks  which  floats  for- 
ever on  the  pavement  of  Washington. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived no  damage  from  his  term  of  service  in 
Washington,  but  we  know  of  nothing  which 
shows  so  strongly  the  perilous  fascination  of 
the  place  as  the  fact  that  a  man  of  his  ex- 
traordinary moral  and  mental  qualities  could 
r  have  thought  for  a  moment  of  accepting 
a  position  so  insignificant  and  incongruous  as 
that  which  he  was  more  than  willing  to  as- 
sume when  he-  left  Congress.  He  would  have 
filled  the  place  with  honor  and  credit — but 
at  a  monstrous  expense.  We  do  not  so  much 
refer  to  his  exceptional  career  and  his  great 
figure  in  history;  these  momentous  contin- 
gencies could  not  have  suggested  themselves 
to  him.    Hut  the  place  he  was  reasonably  sure 


of  filling  in  the  battle  of  life  should  have  made 
a  subordinate  office  in  Washington  a  thing 
out  of  the  question.  He  was  already  a  law- 
yer of  skill  and  reputation  ;  an  orator  upon 
whom  his  party  relied  to  speak  for  them  to 
the  people.  An  innate  love  of  combat  was  in 
his  heart ;  he  loved  discussion  like  a  medieval 
schoolman.  The  air  was  already  tremulous 
with  faint  bugle-notes  that  heralded  a  conflict 
of  giants  on  a  field  of  moral  significance  to 
which  he  was  fully  alive  and  awake,  where  he 
was  certain  to  lead  at  least  his  hundreds  and 
his  thousands.  Yet  if  Justin  Butterfield  had 
not  been  a  more  supple,  more  adroit,  and  less 
scrupulous  suitor  for  office  than  himself,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  sat  for  four  inesti- 
mable years  at  a  bureau-desk  in  the  Interior 
Department,  and  when  the  hour  of  action 
sounded  in  Illinois,  who  would  have  filled  the 
place  which  he  took  as  if  he  had  been  born 
for  it  ?  Who  could  have  done  the  duty  which 
he  bore  as  lightly  as  if  he  had  been  fashioned 
for  it  from  the  beginning  of  time  ? 

His  temptation  did  not  even  end  with  But- 
terfield's  success.  The  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  apparently  feeling  that  some 
compensation  was  due  to  one  so  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  leading  Whigs  of  the 
State,  offered  Mr.  Lincoln  the  governorship 
of  Oregon.  This  was  a  place  more  suited  to 
him  than  the  other,  and  his  acceptance  of  it 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  most  judicious 
friends  *  on  the  ground  that  the  new  Territory 
would  soon  be  a  State,  and  that  he  could 
come  back  as  a  senator.  This  view  of  the 
matter  commended  itself  favorably  to  Lincoln 
himself,  who,  however,  gave  it  up  on  account 
of  the  natural  unwillingness  of  his  wife  to  re- 
move to  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote. 

This  was  all  as  it  should  be.  The  best  place 
for  him  was  Illinois,  and  he  went  about  his 
work  there  until  his  time  should  come. 

SIX    YEARS   OF    LAW    PRACTICE. 

In  that  briefest  of  all  autobiographies,  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  for  Jesse  Fell  upon  three 
pages  of  note-paper,  he  sketched  the  period  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  these  words  :  "  From 
1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  I  practiced  law 
more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics,  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again." 
His  service  in  Congress  had  made  him  more 
generally  known  than  formerly,  and  had  in- 
creased his  practical  value  as  a  member  of 
any  law  firm.  He  was  offered  a  partnership 
on  favorable  terms  by  a  lawyer  in  good  prac- 
tice in  Chicago;  but  he  declined  it  on  the 

*  Among  others  John  T.  Stuart,  who  is  our  authority 
for  this  statement. 
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ground  that  his  health  would  not  endure  the 
close  confinement  necessary  in  a  city  office. 
He  went  back  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  at 
once  his  practice  there  and  in  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit,  where  his  occupations  and 
his  associates  were  the  most  congenial  that 
he  could  anywhere  find.  For  five  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  more  energy 
and  more  success  than  ever  before. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave  a  notable 
proof  of  his  unusual  powers  of  mental  disci- 
pline. His  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
acquired  by  contact  with  the  great  world,  had 
shown  him  a  certain  lack  in  himself  of  the 
power  of  close  and  sustained  reasoning.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  he  applied  himself,  after 
his  return  from  Congress,  to  such  works  upon 
logic  and  mathematics  as  he  fancied  would 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 69. 


be  serviceable.  Devoting  himself  with 
dogged  energy  to  the  task  in  hand,  he 
soon  learned  by  heart  six  books  of  the 
propositions  of  Euclid,  and  he  retained 
through  life  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  they  contain. 

The  outward  form  and  fashion  of  ev- 
ery institution  change  rapidly  in  grow- 
ing communities  like  ourWestern  States, 
and  the  practice  of  the  law  had  already 
assumed  a  very  different  degree  of  dig- 
nity and  formality  from  that  which  it 
presented   only  twenty  years  before. 
The  lawyers  in  hunting-shirts  and  moc- 
casins had  long  since  passed  away ;  so 
had  the  judges  who  apologized  to  the 
criminals    that    they   sentenced,    and 
charged  them  "  to  let  their  friends  on 
Bear  Creek  understand  it  was  the  law 
and  jury  who  were  responsible."  Even 
the  easy  familiarity  of  a  later  date  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated.    No  successor 
of  Judge  Douglas  had  been  known  to 
follow  his  example  by  coming  dowm 
from  the  bench,  taking  a  seat  in  the 
lap  of  a  friend,  throwing  an  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  in  that  intimate  attitude 
discussing,  coram  publico,  whatever  in- 
terested him.*    David  Davis — after- 
wards of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Senate — was  for  many  years  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  this  circuit,  and  neither 
under  him  nor  his  predecessor,  S.  H. 
Treat,  was  any  lapse  of  dignity  or  of 
propriety  possible.  Still  there  was  much 
less  of  form  and  ceremony  insisted  upon 
thanis  considered  proper  and  necessary 
in  older  communities.   The  bar  in  great 
measure  was  composed  of  the  same 
men  who  used  to  follow  the  circuit  on 
horseback,  over  roads   impossible    to 
wheels,  with  their  scanty  wardrobes, 
their  lawr-books,  and  their  documents 
crowding  each  other  in  their  leather  saddle- 
bags.  The  improvement  of  roads  which  made 
carriages  a  possibility  had  effected   a   great 
change,  and  the  coming  of  the  railway  had 
completed  the  sudden   development   of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  modernized  com- 
munity.    But  they  could  not  all  at  once  take 
from  the  bar  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  its  raci- 
ness  and  its  individuality.   The  men  who  had 
lived  in  log-cabins,  who  had  hunted  their  way 
through  untrodden  woods  and  prairies,  who 
had  thought  as  much  about  the  chances  of 
swimming  over  swollen  fords  as  of  their  cases, 
who  had  passed  their  nights — a  half-dozen 
together — on  the  floors  of  wayside  hostelries, 
could  never  be  precisely  the   same  sort  of 

*  I.  X.  Arnold,  in  "  History  of  Sangamon  County," 
p.  94. 
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practitioners  as  the  smug  barristers  of  a  more 
conventional  age  and  place.  But  they  were 
not  deficient  in  ability,  in  learning,  or  in  that 
most  valuable  faculty  which  enables  really  in- 
telligent men  to  get  their  bearings  and  sus- 
tain themselves  in  every  sphere  of  life  to 
which  they  may  be  called.  Some  of  these  very 
colleagues  of  Lincoln  at  the  Springfield  bar 
have  sat  in  Cabinets,  have  held  their  own  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  have  led  armies  in  the 
field,  have  governed  States,  and  all  with  a  quiet 
self-reliance  which  was  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved from  either  undue  arrogance  or  undue 
modesty.* 

Among  these  able  and  energetic  men  Lin- 
<  oln  assumed  and  held  the  first  rank.  This  is 
a  statement  which  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out authority,  and  rather  than  give  the  com- 
mon repute  of  the  <  ircuit,  we  prefer  to  cite  the 
opinion   of  those  lawyers  of  Illinois  who  are 


entitled  to  speak  as  to  this  matter,  both  by 
the  weight  of  their  personal  and  professional 
character  and  by  their  eminent  official  stand- 
ing among  the  jurists  of  our  time.  We  shall 
quote  rather  fully  from  addresses  delivered  by 
Justice  David  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Judge  Drummond, 
the  United  States  District  Judge  for  Illinois. 
Judge  Davis  says: 

"  I  enjoyed  for  over  twenty  years  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  the  same  time  and  traveled  for  many  years  what 
is  known  in  Illinois  as  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit.  In 
184S,  when  I  first  went  on  the  bench,  the  circuit  em- 
braced fourteen  counties,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  went  with 
the  court  to  every  county.  Railroads  were  not  then  in 
use,  and  our  mode  of  travel  was  either  on  horseback 
or  in  buggies. 

"  This  simple  life  he  loved,  preferring  it  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  a  city,  where,  although  the  remunera- 
tion would  be  greater,  the  opportunity  would  be  less 
for  mixing  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  loved 


•  A  few  of  the  lawyers  who  practiced  with  Lincoln,     Shields,  I. ogan,  Stuart,  Baker,  Treat,  Bledsoe,  Brown- 
and  have  held  the  highest  official  positions,  are  Douglas,     ing,  Hardin,  Trumbull,  McClernand,  etc. 
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him,  and  whom  he  loved.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  transferred 
from  the  bar  of  that  circuit  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  been  without  official 
position  since  he  left  Congress  in  1849.  In  all  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  great  lawyer  he  had  few 
equals.  He  was  great  both  at  nisi  prius  and  before 
an  appellate  tribunal.  He  seized  the  strong  points  of 
a  cause,  and  presented  them  with  clearness  and  great 
compactness.  His  mind  was  logical  and  direct,  and 
he  did  not  indulge  in  extraneous  discussion.  General- 
ities and  platitudes  had  no  charms  for  him.  An  unfail- 
ing vein  of  humor  never  deserted  him;  and  he  was 
able  to  claim  the  attention  of  court  and  jury,  when  the 
cause  was  the  most  uninteresting,  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  anecdotes. 


"  His  power  of  comparison  was  large,  and  he  rarely 
failed  in  a  legal  discussion  to  use  that  mode  of  reason- 
ing The  framework  of  his  mental  and  moral  being 
was  honesty,  and  a  wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended 
by  him.  The  ability  which  some  eminent  lawyers 
possess,  of  explaining  away  the  bad  points  of  a  cause 
by  ingenious  sophistry,  was  denied  him.  In  order  to 
bring&into  full  activity  his  great  powers,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  convinced  of  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  matter  which  he  advocated.  \\  hen  so 
convinced,  whether  the  cause  was  great  or  small,  he 
was  usually  successful.  He  read  law-books  but  little, 
except  when  the  cause  in  hand  made  it  necessary: 
yet  he  was  usually  self-reliant,  depending  on  his  own 
resources,  and  rarely  consulting  his  brother  lawyers, 
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either  on  the  management  of  his  case  or  on  the  legal 
questions  involved. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  fairest  and  most  accommodat- 
ing of  practitioners,  granting  all  favors  which  were 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  client,  and  rarely  avail- 
ing himself  of  an  unwary  oversight  of  his  adversary. 

"  He  hated  wrong  and  oppression  everywhere,  and 
many  a  man  whose  fraudulent  conduct  was  undergo- 
ing review  in  a  court  of  justice  has  writhed  under  his 
terrific  indignation  and  rebukes.    He  was  the  most 
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simple  and  unostentatious  of  men  in  his  habits,  hav- 
ing few  wants,  and  those  easily  supplied.  To  his  honor 
be  it  said  that  he  never  took  from  a  client,  even  when 
his  cause  was  gained,  more  than  he  thought  the  ser- 
vices were  worth  and  the  client  could  reasonably  afford 
to  pay.  The  people  where  he  practiced  law  were  not 
rich,  and  his  charges  were  always  small.  When  he 
was  electerl  President,  I  question  whether  there  was  a 
lawyer  in  the  circuit,  who  had  been  at  the  bar  so  long 
a  time,  whose  means  were  not  larger.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  life  to  accumulate  a 
fortune.  In  fact,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  money,  and  he  never 
even  attempted  it. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  loved  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar, 
and  no  body  of  men  will  grieve  more  at  his  death,  or 
pay  more  sincere  tributes  to  his  memory.  His  pres- 
ence on  the  circuit  was  watched  for  with  interest,  and 
never  failed  to  produce  joy  or  hilarity.  When  cas- 
ually absent,  the  spirits  of  both  bar  and  people  were 
depressed.  He  was  not  fond  of  litigation,  and  would 
compromise  a  lawsuit  whenever  practicable." 

No  clearer  Or  more  authoritative  statement 
of  Lincoln's  rank  as  a  lawyer  can  ever  be 
made  than  is  found  in  these  brief  sentences, 
in  which  the  wnrrnth  of  personal  affection 
is  not  permitted  to  disturb  the  measured  ap- 
preciation, the  habitual  reserve  of  the  emi- 
nent jurist.  But,  as  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  friendship  which  united  Davis  and 
Lincoln  rendered  the  one  incapable  of  a  just 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  other,  we 


will  also  give  an  extract  from  the  address 
delivered  in  Chicago  by  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  impartial  lawyers  who  have  ever  honored 
the  bar  and  the  bench  in  the  West.  Judge 
Drummond  says : 

"  With  a  probity  of  character  known  to  all,  with  an 
intuitive  insight  into  the  human  heart,  with  a  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  was  in  itself  an  argument,  with 
uncommon  power  and  felicity  of  illustration, — 
often,  it  is  true,  of  a  plain  and  homely  kind, —  and 
with  that   sincerity   and  earnestness  of  manner 
which  carried  conviction,  he  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  successful  jury  lawyers  we  ever  had  in 
the  State.    He  always  tried  a  case  fairly  and  hon- 
estly.   He  never  intentionally  misrepresented  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  nor  the  argument  of  an  op- 
ponent.   He  met  both  squarely,  and  if  he  could 
not  explain  the  one  or  answer  the  other,  sub- 
stantially admitted  it.   He  never  misstated  the  law, 
according  to  his  own  intelligent  view  of  it.    Such 
was  the   transparent  candor  and  integrity  of  his 
nature,  that  he  could  not  well  or  strongly  argue 
a  side   or  a  cause  that  he  thought  wrong.     Of 
course  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  what  could  be 
said,  and  to  leave  the  decision  to  others  ;    but 
there   could   be   seen  in   such  cases  the  inward 
struggle  of  his  own  mind.    In  trying  a  case  he 
might  occasionally  dwell  too  long  upon,  or  give 
too  much  importance  to,  an  inconsiderable  point ; 
but   this   was   the   exception,  and   generally  he 
went  straight  to  the  citadel  of  the  cause  or  ques- 
tion, and  struck  home  there,  knowing  if  that  were 
won   the  outworks  would  necessarily  fall.     He 
could  hardly  be  called  very  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  yet  he  rarely  tried  a  cause  without 
fully    understanding    the    law    applicable    to    it  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  I  have  ever  known.    If  he 
was  forcible  before  a  jury,  he  was  equally  so  with 
the  court.    He  detected  with   unerring  sagacity  the 
weak  points  of  an  opponent's  argument,  and  pressed 
his  own  views  with  overwhelming  strength.    His  ef- 
forts were  quite  unequal,  and  it  might  happen  that  he 
would  not,  on  some  occasions,  strike  one  as  at  all  re- 
markable.    But  let   him   be   thoroughly   roused,  let 
him  feel  that  he  was  right,  and  that  some  principle 
was  involved  in  his  cause,  and   he  would  come  out 
with  an  earnestness  of  conviction,  a  power  of  argu- 
ment, a  wealth  of  illustration,  that  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed." 

This  is  nothing  less  than  the  portrait  of  a 
great  lawyer,  drawn  by  competent  hands,  with 
the  life-long  habit  of  conscientious  accuracy. 
If  we  chose  to  continue  we  could  fill  this 
volume  with  the  tributes  of  his  professional 
associates,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  com- 
monplaces of  condolence  to  the  most  extrav- 
agant eulogy.  But  enough  has  been  quoted 
to  justify  the  tradition  which  Lincoln  left  be- 
hind him  at  the  bar  of  Illinois.  His  weak  as 
well  as  his  strong  qualities  have  been  indi- 
cated. He  never  learned  the  technicalities, 
what  some  would  call  the  tricks,  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  sleight  of  plea  and  demurrer, 
the  legerdemain  by  which  justice  is  balked 
and  a  weak  case  is  made  to  gain  an  unfair 
advantage,  was  too  subtle  and  shifty  for  his 
strong  and  straightforward  intelligence.  He 
met  these  manoeuvres  sufficiently  well,  when 
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practiced  by  others,  but  he  never  could  get  in  when  he  could  consistently  with  the  rules  of 

the  way  of  handling  them  for   himself.    On  his  profession.     He  would  often  persuade  a 

the    wrong    side  he  was    always    weak.    He  fair-minded  litigant  of  the  injustice  of  his  case 

knew    this   himself,  and  avoided  such  cases  and  induce  him  to  give  it  up.    His  partner. 
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Mr.  Herndon,  relates  a  speech  in  point* 
which  Lincoln  once  made  to  a  man  who  of- 
fered him  an  objectionable  case  :  "Yes,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  I  can  gain  your 
case  for  you.  I  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood 
at  loggerheads ;  I  can  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and 
thereby  get  for  you  six  hundred  dollars,  which 
rightfully  belongs,  it  appears  to  me,  as  much 
to  them  as  it  does  to  you.    I  shall  not  take 

your  case,  but  I  will  give  a  little  advice  for  to  their  singular  ability  and  power.  He  seemed 
nothing.  You  seem  a  sprightly,  energetic  absolutely  at  home  in  a  court-room ;  his 
man.  I  would  advise  you  to  try  your  hand  great  stature  did  not  encumber  him  there ;  it 
at  making  six  hundred  dollars  in  some  other  seemed  like  a  natural  symbol  of  superiority.  His 
way."  Sometimes,  after  he  had  entered  upon  bearing  and  gesticulation  had  no  awkward- 
a  criminal  case,  the  conviction  that  his  client  ness  about  them  ;  they  were  simply  striking 
was  guilty  would  affect  him  with  a  sort  of  and  original.  He  assumed  at  the  start  a  frank 
panic.  On  one  occasion  he  turned  suddenly  and  friendly  relation  with  the  jury  which  was 
to  his  associate  and  said,  "  Swett,  the  man  is  extremely  effective.  He  usually  began,  as  the 
guilty;  you  defend  him,  I_can't,"  and  so  gave    phrase  ran,  by  "giving  away  his  case";  by 


with  Judge  S.  C.  Parks,  in  de- 
fending a  man  accused  of  larceny. 
He  said,  "  If  you  can  say  any- 
thing for  the  man,  do  it,  I  can't; 
if  I  attempt  it,  the  jury  will  see  I 
think  he  is  guilty,  and  convict  him." 
Once  he  was  prosecuting  a  civil  suit, 
in  the  course  of  which  evidence  was 
introduced  showing  that  his  client 
was  attempting  a  fraud.  Lincoln  rose 
and  went  to  his  hotel  in  deep  disgust. 
The  judge  sent  for  him  ;  he  refused 
to  come.  "  Tell  the  judge,"  he  said, 
"  my  hands  are  dirty;  I  came  over 
to  wash  them."  We  are  aware  that 
these  stories  detract  something  from 
the  character  of  the  lawyer;  butthis 
inflexible,  inconvenient,  and  fastidi- 
ous morality  was  to  be  of  vast  ser- 
vice hereafter  to  his  country  and  the 
world. 

The  Nemesis  which  waits  upon 
men  of  extraordinary  wit  or  humor 
has  not  neglected  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
the  young  lawyers  of  Illinois,  who 
never  knew  him,  have  an   endless 
store  of  jokes  and  pleasantries  in 
his  name  ;  some  of  them  as  old  as 
Howleglass  or  Rabelais. t    But  the 
fact  is  that  with  all  his  stories  and 
jests,  his  frank  companionable  hu- 
mor, his  gift  of  easy  accessibility 
and  welcome,  he  was,  even  while 
he  traveled  the  Eighth   Circuit,  a 
man  of  grave  and  serious  temper  and  of  an 
unusual  innate  dignity  and  reserve.    He  had 
few  or  no  special  intimates,  and  there  was  a 
line  beyond  which  no  one  ever  thought  of 
passing.    Besides,  he  was  too  strong  a  man  in 
the  court-room  to  be  regarded  with  anything 
but  respect  in   a  community  in  which  legal 
ability  was  the  only  especial  mark  of  distinc- 
tion.   Few  of  his  forensic  speeches  have  been 
preserved,  but  his  contemporaries  all  agree  as 


up  his  share  of  a  large  fee.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened at  another  time  when  he  was  engaged, 

*  Lamon,  p.  317. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  these  stories  we  give  the  follow- 
ing, well  vouched  for,  as  apocrypha  generally  are: 
Lincoln  met  one  flay  on  the  court-house  steps  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  lost  a  case  —  his  only  one  —  and 
looked  very  disconsolate.  "  What  has  become  of  your 


allowing  to  the  opposite  side  every  possible 
advantage  that  they  could  honestly  and  justly 

case  ?"    Lincoln    asked.    "  Gone  to  h ,"  was  the 

gloomy  response.  "  Well,  don't  give  it  up,"  Lincoln 
rejoined  cheerfully;  "  you  can  try  it  again  there  " — a 
'juip  which  has  been  attributed  to  many  wits  in  many 
ages,  and  will  doubtless  make  the  reputation  of  jesters 
yet  to  be. 
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claim.  Then  he  would  present  his  own  side 
of  the  case,  with  a  clearness,  a  candor,  an 
adroitness  of  statement  which  at  once  flattered 
and  convinced  the  jury,  and  made  even  the 
bystanders  his  partisans.  Sometimes  he  dis- 
turbed the  court  with  laughter  by  his  humor- 
ous or  apt  illustrations ;  sometimes  he  excited 
the  audience  by  that  florid  and  exuberant 
rhetoric  which  he  knew  well  enough  how  and 
when  to  indulge  in ;  but  his  more  usual  and 
more  successful  manner  was  to  rely  upon  a 
clear,  strong,  lucid  statement,  keeping  details 
in  proper  subordination  and  bringing  forward, 
in  a  way  which  fastened  the  attention  of  court 
and  jury  alike,  the  essential  point  on  which 
he  claimed  a  decision.  "  Indeed,"  says  one 
of  his  colleagues,  "  his  statement  often  ren- 
dered argument  unnecessary,  and  often  the 
court  would  stop  him  and  say,  '  if  that  is  the 
case,  we  will  hear  the  other  side.' "  * 

Whatever  doubts  might  be  entertained  as 
to  whether  he  was  the  ablest  lawyer  on  the 
circuit,  there  was  never  any  dissent  from  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  one  most  cordially 
and  universally  liked.  If  he  did  not  himself 
enjoy  his  full  share  of  the  happiness  of  life, 
he  certainly  diffused  more  of  it  among  his  fel- 
lows than  is  in  the  power  of  most  men.  His 
arrival  was  a  little  festival  in  the  county-seats 
where  his  pursuits  led  him  to  pass  so  much  of 
his  time.  Several  eye-witnesses  have  described 
these  scenes  in  terms  which  would  seem  ex- 
aggerated if  they  were  not  so  fully  confirmed. 
The  bench  and  bar  would  gather  at  the  tavern 
where  he  was  expected,  to  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome;  says  one  writer, f  "He  brought 
light  with  him."  This  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. Whatever  his  cares,  he  never  inflicted 
them  upon  others.  He  talked  singularly  well, 
but  never  about  himself.  He  was  full  of  wit 
which  never  wounded,  of  humor  which  mel- 
lowed the  harshness  of  that  new  and  raw  life 
of  the  prairies.    He  never  asked  for  help,  but 

*  Raymond's  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  p.  32. 
1 1.   N.   Arnold,  Speech  before  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, January  7,  1881. 
\  Ibid. 


was  always  ready  to  give  it.  He  received 
everybody's  confidence,  and  rarely  gave  his 
own  in  return.  He  took  no  mean  advantages 
in  court  or  in  conversation,  and,  satisfied  with 
the  respect  and  kindliness  which  he  every- 
where met,  he  sought  no  quarrels  and  never 
had  to  decline  them.  He  did  not  accumulate 
wealth ;  as  Judge  Davis  said,  "  he  seemed 
never  to  care  for  it."  He  had  a  good  income 
from  his  profession,  though  the  fees  he  re- 
ceived would  bring  a  smile  to  the  well-paid 
lips  of  the  great  attorneys  of  to-day.  The 
largest  fee  he  ever  got  was  one  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way, and  he  had  to  bring  suit  to  compel  them 
to  pay  it.  He  spent  what  he  received  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  in  the  care  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  in  a  plain  and  generous  way  of  living. 
One  I  who  often  visited  him  writes,  referring 
to  "  the  old-fashioned  hospitality  of  Spring- 
field," "  Among  others  I  recall  with  a  sad 
pleasure,  the  dinners  and  evening  parties  given 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  her  modest  and  simple 
home,  where  everything  was  so  orderly  and 
refined,  there  was  always  on  the  part  of  both 
host  and  hostess  a  cordial  and  hearty  Western 
welcome  which  put  every  guest  perfectly  at 
ease.  Their  table  was  famed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  many  rare  Kentucky  dishes,  and  for 
the  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  game, 
then  so  abundant.  Yet  it  was  her  genial  man- 
ner and  ever-kind  welcome,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's 
wit  and  humor,  anecdote  and  unrivaled  con- 
versation, which  formed  the  chief  attraction." 
Here  we  leave  him  for  a  while,  in  this 
peaceful  and  laborious  period  of  his  life ;  en- 
gaged in  useful  and  congenial  toil;  surrounded 
by  the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity; in  the  fullness  of  his  years  and  strength; 
the  struggles  of  his  youth,  which  were  so  easy 
to  his  active  brain  and  his  mighty  muscles,  all 
behind  him,  and  the  titanic  struggles  of  his 
manhood  yet  to  come.  We  shall  now  try  to 
sketch  the  beginnings  of  that  tremendous  con- 
troversy which  he  was  in  a  few  years  to  take 
up,  to  guide  and  direct  to  its  wonderful  and 
tragical  close. 


THE    STRONG. 


DOST    deem    him    weak    that   owns    his 
strength  is  tried  ? 
Nay,  we  may  safest  lean  on  him  that  grieves: 
The  pine  has  immemorially  sighed, 
Th'  enduring  poplar's  are  the  trembling  leaves. 


To  feel  and  bow  the  head  is  not  to  fear  ; 

To    cheat    with   jest  —  that   is    the    coward's 

art. 
Beware  the  laugh  that  battles  back  the  tear ; 
He's  false  to  all  that's  traitor  to  his  heart. 


He  of  great  deeds  does  grope  amid  the  throng 
Like  him  whose  steps  toward  Dagon's  temple  bore ; 
There's  ever  something  sad  about  the  strong — 
A  look,  a  moan,  like  that  on  ocean's  shore. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
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night  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  tent 
opposite  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  when 
there  came  in  a 
slender,  wiry  fellow 
about  five  feet  eight, 
with  hazel  eyes, 
dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  brown 
beard.  He  wore  a 
citizen's  suit  of  dark 
material,  and  ex- 
cept for  his  stooped 
shoulders  was  well- 
formed  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of 
great  activity.  He 
handed  me  a  note 
from  Mr.  Seddon, 
Secretary  of  War. 
•  me  back  to  ole  That  was  my  first 
meeting  with  the 
famous  scout  Harrison,  who  in  his  unpretend- 
ing citizen's  dress  passed  unmolested  from 
right  to  left  through  the  Federal  army,  visited 
Washington  City,  ate  and  drank  with  the  Fed- 
eral officers,  and  joined  me  at  Chambersburg 
with  information  more  accurate  than  a  force 
of  cavalry  could  have  secured. 

While  my  command  was  at  Suffolk,  engaged 
in  collecting  supplies  from  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  General  Burn- 
side  was  relieved  and  General  Hooker  put  in 
command  of  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
General  Lee  was  not  expecting  Hooker  to 
move  so  early,  and  gave  me  no  warning  until 
the  Federals  moved  out  to  turn  his  left  by 
Chancellorsville.  He  then  sent  urgent  demand 
for  me,  but  it  so  happened  that  all  my  trains 
down  on  the  eastern  coasts,  and  I  could 
not  move  my  troops  without  leaving  the  trains 
to  the  enemy.  I  made  haste  to  get  them  back 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  moment  we  got 
th^-m  within  our  lines  I  pulled  up  from  around 
Suffolk,  and,  recrossing  the  Blackwater,  started 
back  on  my  march  to  join  General   Lee  at 

*  General  ]).  If.  I  fill  was  the  superior  of  General 
A.  I'.  Hill  in  rank,  skill,  judgment,  and  distinguished 
services.  He  had  served  with  the  army  in  Virginia, 
on  the  Peninsula  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Seven 
,  and  the  Sevi  :,  Days' battles  around  Richmond. 
In  the-  Maryland  campaign  he  marie  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain  alone  from  morning  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, v/ith  five  thousand  against  a  large  part  of  Mc- 


Fredericksburg.  Before  we  got  to  Richmond, 
however,  we  received  dispatches  announcing 
the  Confederate  success.  But  with  these  tid- 
ings of  victory  came  the  sad  intelligence  that 
General  Stonewall  Jackson  was  seriously 
wounded,  a  piece  of  news  that  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  army. 

On  the  9th  of  May  I  joined  General  Lee  at 
his  headquarters  at  Fredericksburg.  At  ou. 
first  meeting  we  had  very  little  conversation; 
General  Lee  merely  stated  that  he  had  had  a 
severe  battle,  and  the  army  had  been  very 
much  broken  up.  He  regarded  the  wound 
accidentally  inflicted  on  Jackson  as  a  terrible 
calamity.  Although  we  felt  the  immediate 
loss  of  Jackson's  services,  it  was  supposed  he 
would  rally  and  get  well.  He  lingered  for 
several  days,  one  day  reported  better  and  the 
next  worse,  until  at  last  he  was  taken  from  us 
to  the  shades  of  Paradise.  The  shock  was  a 
very  severe  one  to  men  and  officers,  but  the 
full  extent  of  our  loss  was  not  felt  until  the 
remains  of  the  beloved  general  had  been  sent 
home.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  future  then 
began  to  lower  above  the  Confederates. 

General  Lee  at  that  time  was  confronted  b) 
two  problems  :  one,  the  finding  a  successor  for 
Jackson,  another,  the  future  movements  of  the 
Army  of  NorthernVirginia.  After  considering 
the  matter  fully  he  decided  to  reorganize  his 
army,  making  three  corps  instead  of  two.  I 
was  in  command  of  the  First  Corps,  and  he 
seemed  anxious  to  have  a  second  and  third 
corps  under  the  command  of  Virginians.  To  do 
so  was  to  overlook  the  claims  of  other  gener- 
als who  had  been  active  and  very  efficient  in 
the  service.  He  selected  General  Ewell  to 
command  the  Second,  and  General  A.  P. 
Hill  for  the  Third  Corps.  General  Ewell  was 
entitled  to  command  by  reason  of  his  rank, 
services,  and  ability.  Next  in  rank  was  a  North 
Carolinian,  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  next  a 
Georgian,  General  Lafayette  McLaws,  against 
whom  was  the  objection  that  they  were  not 
Virginians.* 

In  reorganizing  his  army,  General  Lee  im- 
paired to  some  extent  the  morale  of  his  troops, 
but  the  First  Corps,  dismembered  as  it  was, 

Clellan's  army.  He  also  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg.  He  hailed,  however,  not  from  Virginia  but 
from  North  Carolina,  and  had  just  been  detailed  for 
service  in  that  State.  Next  in  rank  after  General  D.  H. 
Hill  was  General  Lafayette  McLaws,  who  had  served 
with  us  continually  from  the  Peninsular  campaign.  His 
attack  of  Maryland  Heights  in  the  campaign  of  1862 
was  the  crowning  point  in  the  capture  of  Harper's 
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ill  considered  itself,  with  fair  opportunities, 
ivincible,  and  was  ready  for  any  move  war- 
mted  by  good  judgment. 

While  General  Lee  was  reorganizing  his 
rmy  he  was  also  arranging  the  new  cam- 
aign.  Grant  had  laid  siege  to  Vicksburg, 
rid  Johnston  was  concentrating  at  Jackson  to 
rive  him  away.  Rosecrans  was  in  Tennessee 
nd  Bragg  was  in  front  of  him.  The  force 
ohnston  was  concentrating  at  Jackson  gave 
s  no  hope  that  he  would  have  sufficient 
irength  to  make  any  impression  upon  Grant, 
ad  even  if  he  could,  Grant  was  in  position  to 
^enforce  rapidly  and  could  supply  his  army 
ith  greater  facility.  Vicksburg  was  doomed 
nless  we  could  offer  relief  by  strategic  move, 
proposed  to  send  a  force  through  East  Ten- 
essee  to  join  Bragg  and  also  to  have  John- 
:on  sent  to  join  him,  thus  concentrating  a 
irge  force  to  move  against  Rosecrans,  crush 
ut  his  army  and  march  against  Cincinnati, 
'hat,  I  thought,  was  the  only  way  we  had  to 
ilieve  Vicksburg.  General  Lee  admitted  the 
)rce  of  my  proposition  but  finally  stated  that 
e  preferred  to  organize  a  campaign  into 
laryland  and  Pennsylvania,  hoping  thereby 
)  draw  the  Federal  troops  from  the  southern 
oints  they  occupied.  After  discussing  the 
latter  with  him  for  several  days  I  found  his 
find  made  up  not  to  allow  any  of  his  troops 
)  go  west.  I  then  accepted  his  proposition 
)  make  a  campaign  into  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
ided  it  should  be  offensive  in  strategy  but 
efensive  in  tactics,  forcing  the  Federal  army 
>  give  us  battle  when  we  were  in  strong  po- 
tion and  ready  to  receive  them.  One  mis- 
ike  of  the  Confederacy  was  in  pitting  force 
gainst  force.  The  only  hope  we  had  was  to 
utgeneral  the  Federals.  We  were  all  hopeful 
nd  the  army  was  in  good  condition,  but  the 
rar  had  advanced  far  enough  for  us  to  see 
lat  a  mere  victory  without  decided  fruits 
ras  a  luxury  we  could  not  afford.  Our  num- 
ers  were  less  than  the  Federal  forces,  and  our 
^sources  were  limited  while  theirs  were  not. 
'he  time  had  come  when  it  was  imperative 
lat  the  skill  of  generals  and  the  strategy  and 
ictics  of  war  should  take  the  place  of  muscle 
gainst  muscle.  Our  purpose  should  have  been 
)  impair  the  morale  of  the  Federal  army  and 
lake  Northern  confidence  in  the  Federal 
:aders.  We  talked  on  that  line  from  day  to 
ay,  and  General  Lee,  accepting  it  as  good 
lilitary  view,  adopted  it  as  the  keynote  of 
le    campaign.    I  suggested  that  we  should 

erry  with  its  garrison  and  supplies.  With  Maryland 
ieights  in  our  hands  Harper's  Ferry  was  untenable. 
Without  Maryland  Heights  in  our  possession  Jack- 
m's  forces  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  could 
}t  have  taken  the  post.  At  Fredericksburg  McLaws 
;ld  the  ground  at  Marye's  Hill  with  five  thousand  men 
lis  own  and  Ransom's  division)  against  forty  thou- 


have  all  the  details  and  purposes  so  well  ar- 
ranged and  so  impressed  upon  our  minds  that 
when  the  critical  moment  should  come,  we 
could  refer  to  our  calmer  moments  and  know 
we  were  carrying  out  our  original  plans.  I 
stated  to  General  Lee  that  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  handle  my  corps  so  as  to  receive  the 
attack  of  the  Federal  army,  I  would  beat  it 
off  without  calling  on  him  for  help  except  to 
guard  my  right  and  left,  and  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  as  an 
instance  of  defensive  warfare,  where  we  had 
thrown  not  more  than  five  thousand  troops  into 
the  fight  and  had  beaten  off  two-thirds  of  the 
Federal  army  with  great  loss  to  them  and 
slight  loss  to  my  own  troops.  I  also  called  his 
attention  to  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Mar- 
mont  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army. 

A  few  days  before  we  were  ready  to  move, 
General  Lee  sent  for  General  Ewell  to  receive 
his  orders.  I  was  present  at  the  time  and  re- 
marked that  if  we  were  ever  going  to  make 
an  offensive  battle  it  should  be  done  south  of 
the  Potomac  —  adding  that  we  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  cross  the  Rappahannock 
near  Culpeper  Court  House  and  make  a  bat- 
tle there.  I  made  this  suggestion  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  discussion  which  I  thought 
would  give  Ewell  a  better  idea  of  the  plan  of 
operations.  My  remark  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect and  we  talked  over  the  possibilities  of  a 
battle  south  of  the  Potomac.  The  enemy 
would  be  on  our  right  flank  while  we  were 
moving  north.  E well's  corps  was  to  move  in 
advance  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  mine  to 
follow,  and  the  cavalry  was  to  move  along  on 
our  right  flank  to  the  east  of  us.  Thus,  by 
threatening  his  rear,  we  could  draw  Hooker 
from  his  position  at  Fredericksburg.  Our 
movements  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
were  necessarily  slow  in  order  that  we  might 
be  sure  of  having  the  proper  effect  on  Hooker 
and  draw  him  from  his  position  on  Stafford 
Heights  opposite  Fredericksburg. 

Ewell  was  started  off  to  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia to  cross  the  mountains  and  move  in  the 
direction  of  Winchester,  which  was  occupied 
by  considerable  forces  under  Milroy.  I  was 
moving  at  the  same  time  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  Stuart's  cavalry  on  my  right  so  as 
to  occupy  the  gaps  from  Ashby  on  to  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Ewell,  moving  on  through  the 
valley,  captured  troops  and  supplies  at  Win- 
chester, and  passed  through  Martinsburg  and 
Williamsport   into    Maryland.    As    I    moved 

sand,  and  put  more  than  double  his  defending  forces 
hors  de  combat,  thus  making,  for  his  numbers,  the  best 
battle  of  the  war.  General  McLaws  was  not  in  vigor- 
ous health,  however,  and  was  left  to  command  his 
division  in  the  campaign.  He  called  on  General  Lee 
to  know  why  his  claims  had  been  overlooked,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  Lee  gave  him  satisfactory  reasons. — J.  L. 
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along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
we  heard  from  day  to  day  of  the  movements 
of  Hooker's  army,  and  that  he  had  finally 
abandoned  his  position  on  Stafford  Heights, 
and  was  moving  up  the  Potomac  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington.  Upon  receipt  of  that  in- 
formation, A.  P.  Hill  was  ordered  to  draw 
off  from  Fredericksburg  and  follow  the  move- 
ments of  General  Ewell,  save  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown.  When  Hill  with 
his  troops  and  well-supplied  trains  had  passed 
my  rear,  I  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
Blue  Ridge,  pass  over  to  the  west  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  follow  the  movements  of  the 
other  troops,  only  to  cross  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport.  I  ordered  General  Stuart,  whom 
I  considered  under  my  command,  to  occupy 
the  gaps  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry  and  to 
follow  with  his  main  force  on  my  right,  to 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  and 
move  on  my  right  flank.  Upon  giving  him 
this  order,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  au- 
thority from  General  Lee  to  occupy  the  gaps 
with  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  to  follow  the 
Federal  army  with  the  remainder.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed  his  purpose  of  cross- 
ing the  river  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  try- 
ing to  make  way  around  the  right  of  the 
Federal  army ;  so  I  moved  my  troops  inde- 
pendent of  the  cavalry,  following  my  orders, 
crossed  at  Williamsport,  came  up  with  A.  P. 
Hill,  in  Maryland,  and  we  moved  on  thence 
to  Chambersburg. 

Before  we  left  Fredericksburg  for  the  cam- 
paign into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  I 
called  up  my  scout  Harrison,  and,  giving  him 
all  the  gold  he  thought  he  would  need,  told 
him  to  go  to  Washington  City  and  remain 
there  until  he  was  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  he  knew  would  be  of  value  to  us, 
and  directed  that  he  should  then  make  his 
way  back  to  me  and  report.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing, he  asked  where  he  would  find  me.  That 
was  information  I  did  not  care  to  impart  to  a 
man  who  was  going  directly  to  the  Federal 
capital.  I  answered  that  my  command  was 
large  enough  to  be  found  without  difficulty. 
We  had  reached  Chambersburg  on  the  27th  of 
June  and  were  remaining  there  to  give  the 
troops  rest,  when  my  scout  straggled  into  the 
lines.  He  told  me  he  had  been  to  Washington 
and  had  spent  his  gold  freely,  drinking  in  the 
saloons  and  getting  upon  confidential  terms 
with  army  officers.  In  that  way  he  had  gotten 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  general  movements 
of  the  Federal  army  and  the  preparation  to 
give  us  battle.  The  moment  he  heard  Hooker 
had  started  across  the  Potomac  he  set  out  to 
find  me.  He  fell  in  with  the  Federal  army  be- 
fore reaching  Frederick — his  plan  being  to 
walk  at  night  and  stop  during  the  day  in  the 


. 


neighborhood  of  the  troops.  He  said  the 
were  three  corps  near  Frederick  when  he  passec 
there,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  position 
of  the  other.  This  information  proved  more 
accurate  than  we  could  have  expected  if  we 
had  been  relying  upon  our  cavalry.  J  sent  the 
scout  to  report  to  General  Lee,  who  was  ne^r 
and  suggested  in  my  note  that  it  might  be  wjjjj 
for  us  to  begin  to  look  to  the  east  of  the  BIS 
Ridge.  Meade  was  then  in  command  of  tjfe 
Federal  army,  Hooker  having  been  relieved 

The  two  armies  were  then  near  each  othjifc 
the  Confederates  being  north  and  west  JM 
Gettysburg  and  the  Federals  south  and  south- 
east of  that  memorable  field.  On  the  30th  joI 
June,  we  turned  our  faces  toward  our  enerh) 
and  marched  upon  Gettysburg.  The  Thirc 
Corps,  under  Hill,  moved  out  first  and  m) 
command  followed.  We  then  found  ourselves 
in  a  very  unusual  condition :  we  were  almos 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  witi 
our  cavalry  gone.  Stuart  was  undertaking 
another  wild  ride  around  the  Federal  army 
We  knew  nothing  of  Meade's  movement 
further  than  the  report  my  scout  had  made 
We  did  not  know,  except  by  surmise,  whei 
or  where  to  expect  to  find  Meade,  nor  whethei 
he  was  lying  in  wait  or  advancing.  The  Con- 
federates moved  down  the  Gettysburg  roac 
on  the  30th  of  June,  encountered  the  Federab 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  a  severe  engagement 
followed.  The  Federals  were  driven  entirelj 
from  the  field  and  forced  back  through  tht 
streets  of  Gettysburg  to  Cemetery  Hill,  whidj 
had  been  previously  selected  as  a  Federal  rally* 
ingpoint  and  was  occupied  by  a  reserve  fore* 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 

Gettysburg  lies  partly  between  Seminarj 
Ridge  on  the  west  and  Cemetery  Ridge  or 
the  south-east,  a  distance  of  about  fourteer 
hundred  yards  dividing  the  crests  of  the  twe 
ridges.  As  General  Lee  rode  to  the  summii 
of  Seminary  Ridge  and  looked  down  upor 
the  town  he  saw  the  Federals  in  full  retreat 
and  concentrating  on  the  rock-ribbed  hill  thai 
served  as  a  burving-ground  for  the  city.  He 
sent  orders  to  Ewell  to  follow  up  the  success  it 
he  found  it  practicable  and  to  occupy  the  hill 
on  which  the  enemy  was  concentrating.  As 
the  order  was  not  positive  but  left  discretion 
with  General  Ewell,  the  latter  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  give  his  troops  a  little  rest  and  wait  foi 
more  definite  instructions.  I  was  following  the 
Third  Corps  as  fast  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  possession  of  the  road  went  rapidly  for- 
ward to  join  General  Lee.  I  found  him-' 
the  summit  of  Seminary  Ridge  watching' 
enemy  concentrate  on  the  opposite  hill 
pointed  out  their  position  to  me.  I  to  >^e 
glasses  and  made  as  careful  a  surve) 
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could  from  that  point.    After  five  or  ten  min- 
utes I  turned  to  General  Lee  and  said  : 

••  If  we  could  have  chosen  a  point  to  meet 
our  plans  of  operation.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  found  a  better  one  than  that  upon  which 
they  are  now  concentrating.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  throw  our  army  around  by  their  left 
and  we  shall  interpose  between  the  Federal 
army  and  Washington.  We  can  get  a  strong 
position  and  wait,  and  if  they  fail  to  attack  us 
we  shall  have  everything  in  condition  to  move 
back  to-morrow  night  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 
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ington,  selecting  beforehand  a  good  position 
into  which  we  can  place  our  troops  to  receive 
battle  next  day.  Finding  our  object  is  Wash- 
ington or  that  army,  the  Federals  will  be  sure 
to  attack  us.  When  they  attack,  we  shall  beat 
them,  as  we  proposed  to  do  before  we  left 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  fruits  of  our  success  will  be  great." 

■■  No,"  said  General  Lee;  "the  enemy  is 
there,  and  I  am  going  to  attack  him  there." 

I  suggested  that  such  a  move  as  I  proposed 
would  give  us  control  of  the  roads  leading 
to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  reminded 
General  Lee  of  our  original  plans.  If  we  had 
fallen  behind  Meade  and  had  insisted  on  stay- 
ing between  him  and  Washington,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  attack  and  would 
have  been  badly  beaten.  General  Lee  an- 
swered,  "  No ;  they  are  there  in  position,  and  1 
am  going  to  whip  them  or  they  are  going 
to  whip  me."  I  saw  he  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  listen  to  further  argument  at  that 
time,  so  I  did  not  push  the  matter,  but  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  subject  the  next  morning. 
It  was  then  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


On  the  morning  of  the  2d  I  joined  General 
Lee  and  again  proposed  the  move  to  Meade's 
left  and  rear.  He  was  still  unwilling  to  con- 
sider the  proposition,  but  soon  left  me  and 
rode  off  to  see  General  Ewell  and  to  examine 
the  ground  on  our  left  with  a  view  to  making 
the  attack  at  that  point.  After  making  the 
examination  and  talking  to  General  Ewell,  he 
determined  to  make  the  attack  by  the  right, 
and,  returning  to  where  I  was,  announced  his 
intention  of  so  doing.  His  engineer  officers 
had  been  along  the  line  far  enough  to  find  a 
road  by  which  the  troops  could  move  and  be 
concealed  from  the  Federal  signal  stations. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  he  ordered  the  march,  and  put  it  under 
the  conduct  of  his  engineer  officers,  so  as  to 
be  assured  of  their  moving  by  the  best  route 
and  encountering  the  least  delay  in  reaching 
the  position  designated  by  him  for  the  attack 
on  the  Federal  left,  at  the  same  time  conceal- 
ing the  movements  then  under  orders  from 
view  of  the  Federals. 

McLaws's  division  was  in  advance,  with 
Hood  following.  After  marching  some  dis- 
tance there  was  a  delay  in  front,  and  I  rode 
forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  part  of  the  road  just  in 
advance  of  us  was  in  plain  view  of  the  Federal 
signal  station  on  Round  Top.  To  avoid  that 
point  the  direction  of  the  troops  was  changed. 
Again  I  found  there  was  some  delay,  and 
ordering  Hood's  division,  then  in  the  rear,  to 
move  on  and  double  with  the  division  in  front, 
so  as  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible,  I  went 
forward  again  to  see  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
It  seemed  there  was  doubt  again  about  the 
men  being  concealed,  when  I  stated  that  I 
could  see  the  signal  station,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  see  us.  It  seemed 
to  me  useless,  therefore,  to  delay  the  troops 
any  longer  with  the  idea  of  concealing  the 
move,  and  the  two  divisions  moved  on.  As 
the  line  was  deployed  I  rode  along  from  left 
to  right,  examining  the  Federal  position  and 
putting  my  troops  in  the  best  position  we 
could  find.  General  Lee  at  the  same  time 
gave  orders  for  the  attack  to  be  made  by  my 
right  —  following  up  the  direction  of  the  Era- 
mettsburg  road  toward  the  Cemetery  Ridge, 
holding  Hood's  left  as  well  as  could  be  toward 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  McLaws  to  follow  the 
movements  of  Hood,  attacking  at  the  Peach 
Orchard  the  Federal  Third  Corps,  with  a 
part  of  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  following 
the  movements  of  McLaws  to  guard  his  left 
flank.  As  soon  as  the  troops  were  in  position, 
and  we  could  find  the  points  against  which 
we  should  march  and  give  the  guiding  points, 
the  advance  was  ordered  —  at  half-past  three 
o'clock    in    the    afternoon.    The    attack   was 
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made  in  splendid  style  by  both  divisions,  and 
the  Federal  line  was  broken  by  the  first  im- 
pact. They  retired,  many  of  them,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Round  Top  behind  bowlders  and 
fences,  which  gave  them  shelter,  and  where 
they  received  reinforcements. 

This  was  an  unequal  battle.  General  Lee's 
orders  had  been  that  when  my  advance  was 
made,  the  Second  Corps,  on  his  left,  should 
move  and  make  a  simultaneous  attack  ;  that 
the  Third  Corps  should  watch  closely  and 
engage  so  as  to  prevent  heavy  massing  in 
front  of  me.  Ewell  made  no  move  at  all  until 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  after  the  heat  of 
the  battle  was  over,  his  line  having  been 
broken  by  a  call  for  one  of  his  brigades  some- 
where else.  Hill  made  no  move  whatever, 
save  of  the  brigades  of  his  right  division  that 
were  covering  our  left. 

When  the  battle  of  the  2d  was  over,  Gen- 
eral Lee  pronounced  it  a  success,  as  we  were 
in  possession  of  ground  from  which  we  had 
driven  the  Federals  and  had  taken  several 
field  pieces.  The  conflict  had  been  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  my  troops  had  driven  back  heavy 
columns  and  had  encountered  a  force  three  or 
four  times  their  number,*  but  we  had  accom- 
plished little  toward  victorious  results.  Our 
success  of  the  first  day  led  us  into  battle  on 
the  2d,  and  the  battle  on  the  2d  doubtless  led 
us  into  the  terrible  and  hopeless  slaughter  on 
the  3d. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d,  I  sent  to  our  extreme 
right  to  make  a  little  reconnoissance  in  that 
direction,  thinking  General  Lee  might  yet  con- 
clude to  move  around  the  Federal  left.  The 
morning  of  the  3d  broke  clear  and  indicated 
a  day  on  which  operations  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  theelements.  The  Confederate  forces 
still  occupied  Seminary  Ridge,  while  the  Fed- 
erals occupied  the  range  stretching  from  Round 
lop  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  around  Culp's  Hill. 
The  position  of  the  Federals  was  quite  strong, 
and  the  battle  of  the  2d  had  concentrated 
them  so  that  I  considered  an  attack  from  the 
front  more  hazardous  than  the  battle  on  the  2d 
had  been.  The  Federals  were  concentrated, 
while  our  troops  were  stretched  out  in  a  long, 
broken,  and  thus  a  weak  line.  However,  Gen- 
eral Lee  hoped  to  break  through  the  Federal 
line  and  drive  them  off.  I  was  disappointed 
when  he  came  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  and  directed  that  I  should  renew  the  at- 
tack against  Cemetery  Hill,  probably  the 
strongest  point  of  the  Federal  line.  He  had 
already  ordered  Pickett's  division,  which  had 
been  left  at  Chambersburg  to  guard  our  sup- 
ply trains,  up  for  that  purpose.    In  the  mean- 

ral  Meade's  report  shows  that  all  of  the  Third 
and  parts  of  the  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Twelfth 
corp-,  took  part  in  the  second  day's  fight.  —  EDITOR. 


time  the  Federals  had  placed  batteries  on 
Round  Top  in  position  to  make  a  raking  fire 
against  troops  attacking  the  Federal  front. 
Meade  knew  that  if  the  battle  was  renewed  it 
would  be  virtually  over  the  same  ground  as  my 
battle  of  the  2d.  I  stated  to  General  Lee  that 
I  had  been  examining  the  ground  over  to  the 
right,  and  was  much  inclined  to  think  the  best 
thing  was  to  move  to  the  Federal  left. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  going  to  take  them 
where  they  are  on  Cemetery  Hill.  I  want  you 
to  take  Pickett's  division  and  make  the  attack. 
I  will  reenforce  you  by  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps." 

"That  will  give  me  fifteen  thousand  men," 
I  replied.  "  I  have  been  a  soldier,  I  may  say, 
from  the  ranks  up  to  the  position  I  now  hold. 
I  have  been  in  pretty  much  all  kinds  of  skir- 
mishes, from  those  of  two  or  three  soldiers  up 
to  those  of  an  army  corps,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  there  never  was  a  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  who  could  make  that  attack 
successfully." 

The  General  seemed  a  little  impatient  at 
my  remarks,  so  I  said  nothing  more.  As  he 
showed  no  indication  of  changing  his  plan,  I 
went  to  work  at  once  to  arrange  my  troops  for 
the  attack.  Pickett  was  put  in  position  and 
received  directions  for  the  line  of  his  advance 
as  indicated  by  General  Lee.  The  divisions  of 
the  Third  Corps  were  arranged  along  his  left 
with  orders  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  as 
Pickett  passed  before  them  in  short  echelon. 
We  were  to  open  with  our  batteries,  and  Pick- 
ett was  to  move  out  as  soon  as  we  silenced 
the  Federal  batteries.  The  artillery  combat 
was  to  begin  with  the  rapid  discharge  of  two 
field  pieces  as  our  signal.  As  soon  as  the 
orders  were  communicated  along  the  line,  I 
sent  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander  (who  was  com- 
manding a  battalion  of  artillery  and  who  had 
been  an  engineer  officer)  to  select  carefully  a 
point  from  which  he  could  observe  the  effect 
of  our  batteries.  When  he  could  discover  the 
enemy's  batteries  silenced  or  crippled,  he 
should  give  notice  to  General  Pickett,  who 
was  ordered,  upon  receipt  of  that  notice,  to 
move  forward  to  the  attack.  When  I  took 
Pickett  to  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  and  ex- 
plained where  his  troops  should  be  sheltered, 
and  pointed  out  the  direction  General  Lee 
wished  him  to  take  and  the  point  of  the  Fed- 
eral line  where  the  assault  was  to  be  made, 
he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  severe  battle  he 
was  to  encounter,  but  was  quite  hopeful  of 
success.  Upon  receipt  of  notice,  he  was  to 
march  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  down  the 
gentle  slope  and  up  the  rise  opposite  the 
Federal  stronghold.  The  distance  was  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards,  and  for  most  of  the 
way  the  Federal  batteries  would  have  a  rak- 
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ing  fire  from  Round  Top,  while  the  sharp- 
shooters, artillery,  and  infantry  would  subject 
the  assaulting  column  to  a  terrible  and  de- 
structive fire.  With  my  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  I  could  see  the  desperate  and  hope- 


less nature  of  the  charge  and  the  cruel  slaugh- 
ter it  would  cause.  My  heart  was  heavy 
when  I  left  Pickett.  I  rode  once  or  twice 
along  the  ground  between  Pickett  and  the 
Federals,  examining  the  positions  and  study- 
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ing  the  matter  over  in  all  its  phases  so  far  as 
we  could  anticipate. 

About  one  o'clock  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness. The  signal  guns  broke  the  prevailing 
stillness,  and  immediately  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Confederate  cannon  burst  into  a  deaf- 
ening roar,  which  was  answered  by  a  thunder 
almost  as  great  from  the  Federal  side.  From 
both  sides  the  shells  were  hurled  and  burst  as 
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the  great  artillery  combat  proceeded.  The 
destruction  was,  of  course,  not  great ;  but  the 
thunder  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  echo 
coming  back  from  the  Federals,  showed  that 
both  sides  were  ready.  The  armies  seemed 
like  mighty  wild  beasts  growling  at  each  other 
and  preparing  for  a  death  struggle.  For  an 
hour  or  two  the  fire  was  continued,  and  met 
such  steady  response  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
erals, that  it  seemed,  less  effective  than  we 
had  anticipated.  I  sent  word  to  Alexander 
that  unless  he  could  do  something  more,  I 
would  not  feel  warranted  in  ordering  the 
troops  forward.  After  a  little,  some  of  the 
Federal  batteries  ceased  firing,  possibly  to 
save  ammunition,  and  Alexander  thought  the 
most  suitable  time  for  the  advance  had  come. 
He  sent  word  to  Pickett,  and  Pickett  rode  to 
my  headquarters.  As  he  came  up  he  asked 
if  the  time  for  his  advance  had  come.  I  was 
convinced  that  he  would  be  leading  his  troops 
to  needless  slaughter,  and  did  not  speak.  He 
repeated  the  question,  and  without  opening 
my  lips,  I  bowed  in  answer.  In  a  determined 
voice  Pickett  said :  "  Sir,  I  shall  lead  my 
division  forward."  He  then  remounted  his 
horse  and  rode  back  to  his  command.  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  a  point  where 
I  could  observe  the  troops  as  they  marched 
forward.  Colonel  Alexander  had  set  aside  a 
battery  of  seven  guns  to  advance  with  Pick- 
ett, but  General  Pendleton,  from  whom  they 
were  borrowed,  recalled  them  just  before  the 
charge  was  ordered.  Colonel  Alexander  told 
me  of  the  seven  guns  which  had  been  removed, 


and  that  his  ammunition  was  so  low  he  could 
not  properly  support  the  charge.  I  ordered 
him  to  stop  Pickett  until  the  ammunition 
could  be  replenished,  and  he  answered,  "There 
is  no  ammunition  with  which  to  replenish." 
In  the  hurry  he  got  together  such  guns  as  he 
could  to  move  with  Pickett. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  should  have  exer- 
cised discretion  and  should  not  have  sent 
Pickett  on  his  charge.  It  has  been  urged  that 
I  had  exercised  discretion  on  previous  occa- 
sions. It  is  true  that  at  times  when  I  saw  a 
certainty  of  success  in  another  direction,  I 
did  not  follow  the  orders  of  my  general,  but 
that  was  when  he  was  not  near  and  could 
not  see  the  situation  as  it  existed.  When 
your  chief  is  away,  you  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise discretion ;  but  if  he  sees  everything  you 
see,  you  have  no  right  to  disregard  his  posi- 
tive  and  repeated  orders.  I  never  exercised 
discretion  after  discussing  with  General  Lee 
the  points  of  his  orders,  and  when  after  dis- 
cussion he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  his 
policy.  I  had  offered  my  objections  to  Pickett 's 
battle  and  had  been  overruled,  and  I  was  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  commanding 
general  when  the  order  was  given  for  Pickett 
to  advance. 

Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of 
my  life.  I  foresaw  what  my  men  would  meet 
and  would  gladly  have  given  up  my  position 
rather  than  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  that 
day.  It  was  thus  I  felt  w  hen  Pickett  at  the  head 
of  forty-nine  hundred  brave  men  marched 
over  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  and  began 
his  descent  of  the  slope.  As  he  passed  me  he 
rode  gracefully,  with  his  jaunty  cap  raked  well 
over  on  his  right  ear  and  his  long  auburn  locks, 
nicely  dressed,  hanging  almost  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  seemed  rather  a  holiday  soldier  than 
a  general  at  the  head  of  a  column  which  was 
about  to  make  one  of  the  grandest,  most  des- 
perate assaults  recorded  in  the  annals  of  wars. 
Armistead  and  Gamett,  two  of  his  brigadiers, 
were  veterans  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
service.  Their  minds  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
men  behind,  and  in  the  bloody  work  before 
them.  Kemper,  the  other  brigadier,  was  vounger 
but  had  experienced  many  severe  battles.  He 
was  leading  my  old  brigade  that  I  had  drilled 
on  Manassas  plains  before  the  first  battle  on 
that  noted  field.  The  troops  advanced  in  well- 
closed  ranks  and  with  elastic  step,  their  faces 
lighted  with  hope.  Before  them  lay  the  ground 
over  which  thev  were  to  pass  to  the  point  of 
attack.  Intervening  were  several  fences,  a  field 
of  corn,  a  little  swale  running  through  it  and  then 
a  rise  from  that  point  to  the  Federal  stronghold. 
As  soon  as  Pickett  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  Federals  had  a  clear  view-  and  opened 
their  batteries,  and  as  he  descended  the  eastern 
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slope  of  the  ridge  his  troops  received  a  fearful 
fire  from  the  batteries  in  front  and  from  Round 
Top.  The  troops  marched  steadily,  taking  the 
fire  with  great  coolness.  As  soon  as  they 
passed  my  batteries  I  ordered  my  artillery  to 
turn  their  fire  against  the  batteries  on  our  right 
then  raking  my  lines.  They  did  so,  but  did  not 
force  the  Federals  to  change  the  direction  of 
their  fire  and  relieve  our  infantry.  As  the 
troops  were  about  to  cross  the  swale  I  noticed 
a  considerable  force  of  Federal  infantry  mov- 
ing down  as  though  to  flank  the  left  of  our 
line.  I  sent  an  officer  to  caution  the  division 
commanders  to  guard  against  that  move,  at 
the  same  time  sending  another  staff  officer 
with  similar  orders  so  as  to  feel  assured  the 
order  would  be  delivered.  Both  officers  came 
back  bringing  their  saddles,  their  horses  hav- 
ing been  shot  under  them.  After  crossing  the 
swale,  the  troops  kept  the  same  steady 
step,  but  met  a  dreadful  lire  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  sharpshooters:  and  as  soon 
as  the  field  was  open,  the  Federal  infantry 
poured  clown  a  terrific  fire  which  was  kept 
up  during  the  entire  assault.  The  slaughter 
was  terrible,  the  enfilade  fire  of  the  batteries 
on  Round  Top  being  very  destructive.  At 
times  one  shell  would  knock  down  five  or 
six  men.  I  dismounted  to  relieve  my  horse 
and  was  sitting  on  a  rail  fence  watching  very 
closely  the  movements  ofthe  troops.  Colonel 
Freemantle,  who  had  taken  a  position  behind 
the  Third  Corps  where  he  would  be  out  of 
reach  of  fire  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  field,  became  so  interested  that  he 
left  his  position  and  came  with  speed  to  join 
me.  Just  as  he  came  up  behind  me.  Pickett 
had   reached   a   point   between   his   and   the 


Federal  lines.  A  pause  was  made  to  close 
ranks  and  mass  for  the  final  plunge.  The 
troops  on  Pickett's  left,  although  advancing, 
were  evidently  a  little  shaky.  Colonel  Free- 
mantle,  only  observing  the  troops  of  Pickett's 
command,  said  to  me,  "  General.  I  would  not 
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have  missed  this  for  anything  in  the  world." 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  complete  success.  I  was 
watching  the  troops  supporting  Pickett  and 
saw  plainly  they  could  not  hold  together  ten 
minutes  longer.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
wavering  condition  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps,  and  said  they  would  not  hold, 
that  Pickett  would  strike  and  be  crushed  and 
the  attack  would  be  a  failure.  As  Pickett's 
division  concentrated  in  making  the  final  as- 
sault, Kemper  fell  severely  wounded.  As  the 
division  threw  itself  against  the  Federal  line 
Garnett  fell  and  expired.  The  Confederate 
flag  was  planted  in  the  Federal  line,  and  im- 
mediately Armistead  fell  mortally  wounded  at 
the  feet  of  the  Federal  soldiers.  The  wavering 
divisions  then  seemed  appalled,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  retired.  Immediately  the  Federals 
swarmed  around  Pickett,  attacking  on  all  sides, 
enveloped  and  broke  up  his  command,  having 
killed  and  wounded  more  than  two  thousand 
men  in  about  thirty  minutes.  They  then  drove 
the  fragments  back  upon  our  lines.  As  they  came 
back  I  fully  expected  to  see  Meade  ride  to 
the  front  and  lead  his  forces  to  a  tremendous 
counter-charge.  Sending  my  staff  officers  to 
assist  in  collecting  the  fragments  of  my  com- 
mand, I  rode  to  my  line  of  batteries,  knowing 
they  were  all  I  had  in  front  of  the  impending 
attack,  resolved  to  drive  it  back  or  sacrifice 
my  last  gun  and  man.  The  Federals  were  ad- 
vancing a  line  of  skirmishers  which  I  thought 
was  the  advance  of  their  charge.  As  soon  as 
the  line  of  skirmishers  came  within  reach  of 
our  guns  the  batteries  opened  again  and  their 
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fire  seemed  to  check  at  once  the  threatened 
advance.  After  keeping  it  up  a  few  minutes 
the  line  of  skirmishers  disappeared,  and  my 
mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension  that 
Meade  was  going  to  follow  us. 

General  Lee  came  up  as  our  troops  were 
falling  back  and  encouraged  them  as  well  as 
he  could ;  begged  them  to  re-form  their  ranks 
and  reorganize  their  forces,  and  assisted  the 
staff-officers  in  bringing  them  all  together 
again.  It  was  then  he  used  the  expression  that 
has  been  mentioned  so  often  : 

"  It  was  all  my  fault;  get  together,  and  let 
us  do  the  best  we  can  toward  saving  that 
which  is  left  us." 

As  our  troops  were  driven  back  from  the 
general  assault  an  attack  was  made  on  my  ex- 
treme right  by  several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
which  succeeded  in  breaking  through  our  line 
of  pickets.  They  were  met  by  counter-move 
of  the  Ninth  Georgia  and  the  well-directed 
fire  of  Captain  Bachman's  battery  and  driven 
back,  the  Eleventh  and  Fifty -ninth  Georgia 
regiments  joining  in  the  counter-move. 

Finding  that  Meade  was  not  going  to  fol- 
low us,  I  prepared  to  withdraw  my  line  to  a 
better  defensive  position.  The  batteries  were 
withdrawn  well  over  Seminary  Ridge,  and  or- 
ders were  sent  to  the  right  for  McLaws's  and 
Hood's  divisions  to  be  withdrawn  to  corre- 
sponding positions.  The  armies  remained  in 
position,  the  Confederates  on  Seminary  Ridge 
extending  around  Gettysburg,  the  left  also 
drawn  back,  the  Federals  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
until  the  night  of  the  4th,  when  we  took  up 
the  march  in  retreat  for  Virginia. 

That  night,  while  we  were  standing  round  a 
little  fire  by  the  roadside,  General  Lee  said 
again  the  defeat  was  all  his  fault.  He  said  to 
me  at  another  time,  "  You  ought  not  to  have 
made  that  last  attack."  I  replied, "  I  had  my 
orders,  and  they  were  of  such  a  nature  there 
was  no  escape  from  them."  During  that  win- 
ter, while  I  was  in  East  Tennessee,  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  him  he  said,  "  If  I  only  had 
taken  your  counsel  even  on  the  3d,  and  had 
moved  around  the  Federal  left,  how  different 
all  might  have  been." 

The  only  thing  Pickett  said  of  his  charge  was 
that  he  was  distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  com- 
mand. He  thought  he  should  have  had  two  of 
his  brigades  that  had  been  left  in  Virginia;  with 
them  he  felt  that  he  would  have  broken  the  line. 

While  I  was  trying  to  persuade  General 
Lee  to  turn  the  Federal  left  on  the  1st  of  July, 
Halleck  telegraphed  Meade  as  follows  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1S63. 
"  The  movements  of  the  enemy  yesterday  indicate  his 
intention  to  either  turn  your  left  or  to  cover  himself  by 
the  South  Mountain  and  occupy  Cumberland  Valley. 
Do  not  let  him  draw  you  too  far  to  the  east." 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 81. 


Again  on  the  same  day  : 


"  Your  tactical  arrangements  for  battle  seem  good 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  But  in  a  strategic  view,  are  you 
not  too  far  east?  And  may  not  Lee  attempt  to  turn 
your  left  and  cut  you  off  from  Frederick  ?  Please  give 
your  full  attention  to  this  suggestion." 

The  next  day,  just  thirty  minutes  before  my 
assault,  General  Meade  telegraphed  General 
Halleck  at  3  p.  m.  : 

"  If  I  find  it  hazardous  to  do  so  [meaning  to  attack], 
or  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  is  endeavoring  to  move 
to  my  rear  and  interpose  between  me  and  Washington, 
I  shall  fall  back  to  my  supplies  at  Westminster." 

From  this  we  know  that  the  ground  of  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery  could  have  been  occu- 
pied without  the  loss  of  a  man,  yet  even  at 
this  late  day,  some  of  the  Virginians,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  sacrifice  already  made,  wish 
that  I,  who  would  and  could  have  saved 
every  man  lost  at  Gettysburg,  should  now  be 
shot  to  death. 

If  we  had  made  the  move  around  the  Fed- 
eral left,  and  taken  a  strong  position,  we 
should  have  dislodged  Meade  without  a  sin- 
gle blow;  but  even  if  we  had  been  successful  at 
Gettysburg,  and  had  driven  the  Federals  out 
of  their  stronghold,  we  should  have  won  a 
fruitless  victory,  and  returned  to  Virginia  con- 
quered victors.  The  ground  they  occupied 
would  have  been  worth  no  more  to  us  than 
the  ground  we  were  on.  What  we  needed 
was  a  battle  that  would  give  us  decided  fruits, 
not  ground  that  was  of  no  value.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  necessity  for  giving  battle 
at  Gettysburg.  All  of  our  cavalry  was  absent, 
and  while  that  has  been  urged  by  some  as  a 
reason  why  the  battle  should  have  been  made 
at  once,  to  my  mind  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  delaying  the  battle  until  every- 
thing was  well  in  hand.  The  cause  of  the 
battle  was  simply  General  Lee's  determination 
to  fight  it  out  from  the  position  in  which  he 
was  at  that  time.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
beaten  on  the  second  day,  but  that  he  was  the 
victor,  and  still  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
dislodge  Meade ;  but  he  made  a  mistake  in 
sending  such  a  small  number  of  men  to  attack 
a  formidable  force  in  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  reenforced  by  such  temporary  shel- 
ter as  could  be  collected  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion to  cover  the  troops.  Lee's  hope  in  enter- 
ing the  campaign  was  that  he  would  be  in  time 
to  make  a  successful  battle  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  such  advantages  as  to  draw  off  the 
army  at  Vicksburg  as  well  as  the  Federal  troops 
at  other  points. 

I  do  not  think  the  general  effect  of  the 
battle  was  demoralizing,  but  by   a  singular 
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coincidence  our  army  at  Vicksburg  surren- 
dered to  Grant  on  the  4th,  while  the  armies 
of  Lee  and  Meade  were  lying  in  front  of  each 
other,  each  waiting  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  other,  neither  victor,  neither  van- 
quished. This  surrender,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Gettysburg  defeat,  was,  of  course,, 
verv  discouraging  to  our  superior  officers, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  in  rank  and  file  it 
was  felt  as  keenly,  For  myself,  I  felt  that  our 
last  hope  was  gone,  and  that  it  was  now  only 
a  question  of  time  with  us.  When,  however, 
I  found  that  Rosecrans  was  moving  down 
coward  Georgia  against  General  Bragg,  I 
thought  it  possible  we  might  recover  some  of 
our  lost  prospects  by  concentrating  against 
Rosecrans,  destroying  his  army,  and  advanc- 
ing through  Kentucky, 

General  Lee  evidently  felt  severely  morti- 
fied and  hurt  at  the  failure,  so  much  so  that 
at  times  he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  some  of 
those  who  claimed  to  be  his  friends,  and  to 
accept  their  proposition  to  find  a  scapegoat 
He  resisted  them,  however,  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  leave  the  responsibility  on  his 
own  hands. 

For  several  reasons  I  will  take  occasion 
here  to  answer  some  serious  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  me  by  men  who  claim  to 
have  been  the  friends  of  General  Lee. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  u  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government/'  quotes  from 
a  memonai  address  the  old  story  of  the  Rev, 
•'»    N    Pendleton  (page  441,  Vol.  II.) : 

"  The  ground  south-west  of  the  town  was  carefully 
examined  by  me  after  the  engagement  on  July  1st. 
Being  found  much  less  difficult  than  the  steep  ascent 
-anting  the  troops  already  up, Us  practicable  character 
was  reported  to  our  commanding  general.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  ordered  Longstreet  to  attack 
on  that  front  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  And  he 
added  to  myself,  '  I  want  you  to  be  out  long  before 
-unrise,  so  as  to  reexamine  and  save  time.' 

"  He  also  desired  me  to  communicate  with  General 
Longstreet  as  well  as  with  himself.  The  reconnois- 
sance  was  accordingly  made  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  on  the  2d,  and  made  through  a  long  distance 
— in  fact,  very  close  to  what  there  was  of  the  enemy's 
line.  No  insuperable  difficulty  appearing,  and  the 
marching  up  far  off  the  enemy's  reenforcing  col- 
umns being  seen,  the  extreme  desirableness  of  imme 
diate  attack  there  was  at  once  reported  to  the  com 
manding  general,  and  according  to  his  wish,  message 
was  also  sent  to  the  intrepid  but  deliberate  corps  com- 
mander, whose  sunrise  attack  there  had  been  ordered. 
There  was,  however,  unaccountable  delay.  My  own  mes- 
sages went  repeatedly  to  General  Lee,  and  his  I  know 
was  urgently  pressed  or.  General  Longstreet  until,  as 
1  afterwards  learned  from  officers  who  saw  General 
Lee,  as  I  could  not  at  the  time,  he  manifested  extreme 
displeasure  with  the  tardy  corps  commander.  That 
hard-fighting  soldier,  to  whom  it  had  been  committed 
there  to  attack  early  in  the  day,  did  not  in  person  reach 
the  commanding  general  and  with  him  ride  to  a  posi- 
tion whence  to  view  the  ground  and  see  the  enemy's 
arriving  masses  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  his  column 
was  not  up  and  ready  for  the  assault  until  four  P.  M. 


All  this,  as  it  occurred  under  my  personal  observation, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  imperative  duty  that  I  should 
thus  fairly  state." 

Mr.  Davis  indorses  the  statement  thus  : 

"  For  the  reasons  set  forth  by  General  Pendleton, 
whose  statement  in  regard  to  a  fact  coming  under  his 
personal  observation  none  who  know  him  will  ques- 
tion, preparations  for  a  general  engagement  were  un- 
fortunately delayed  until  the  afternoon  instead  of  being 
made  at  sunrise  ;  then  troops  had  been  concentrated, 
and  Round  Top,  the  commanding  position  unoccupied 
in  the  morning,  had  received  the  force  which  inflicted 
such  disaster  on  our  assaulting  columns.  The  question 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  delay  has  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  the !  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers  'as 
to  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  it." 

As  General  Pendleton's  lecture  was  the 
capital  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
funds  for  a  memorial  church,  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Davis  should  as  a  sentiment 
claim  the  statements  made  as  beyond  ques- 
tion. Most  Virginia  writers  on  this  subject 
have  taken  up  and  followed  the  false  scent 
announced  by  Mr.  Pendleton.  Outside  that 
State,  I  believe  Mr.  Davis  and  General  Wil- 
cox are  the  only  persons  who  do  not  spurn  it 
as  false.  Facts  connected  with  this  battle  have 
been  so  distorted  and  misrepresented  that  a 
volume  of  distinct  maps  must  be  written  in 
order  to  make  a  demonstration,  to  the  letter, 
of  all  its  features. 

General  C.  M.  Wilcox,  m  an  article  in  the 
September  number,  1877,  of  the  "  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers,"  refers  to  the  order 
for  early  attack,  viz. : 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  General  Longstreet  was 
ordered  to  attack  at  daylight  or  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Of  this  I  have  no  knowledge  personally,  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  so  ordered.'' 

But  from  the  official  accounts  of  Generals 
Pendleton  and  Wilcox*  we  see  that  the  right 
of  General  Lee's  army  was  not  deployed  as 
far  as  the  Fairfield  road  on  the  1st  of  July, 
that  General  Pendleton  did  not  pass  beyond 
this  road,  and  only  noted  the  location  of  the 
ridge  oa  the  right  from  his  position  on  the 
Fairfield  road  especially  as  likely  to  be  im- 
portant "  toward  a  flank  movement."  With 
this  idea  in  his  mind  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
he  left  our  right  and  moved  over  to  our  left  to 
supervise  the  posting  of  artillery  battalions  just 
then  coming  up.  Soon  after  General  Pendle- 
ton passed  from  about  the  Fairfield  road  to 
our  left,  the  division  of  General  R.  H.  Ander- 
son,—  of  the  Third  Corps, —  led  by  the  brigade 
of  General  C.  M.  Wilcox,  filed  off  to  the  right 
from  the  Chambersburg  road,  marched  in  an 
oblique  direction  toward  the  Fairfield  road, 

*  The  text  of  these  reports  is  omitted  here  for  want 
of  space. 
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where  it  was  halted  for  the  night,  lying  in  biv- 
ouac till  the  next  day,  the  brigade  of  Wilcox 
being  on  picket  or  guard  service  during  the 
night  about  a  mile  farther  to  the  right.  In  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  one  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  of  these  accounts  was 
intended  in  the  Pickwickian  sense,  but  the  ac- 
count of  General  R.  H.  Anderson,  who  was 
guileless  and  truthful,  supports  the  official  re- 
ports. General  A.  A.  Humphreys  (of  the 
other  side),  late  chief  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers,  a  man  whose  entire  life 
and  service  were  devoted  to  official  accuracy, 
gives  similar  evidence  in  his  official  report. 

All  the  subordinate  reports  on  the  Confed- 
erate side  confirm  the  account  by  General 
Anderson,  while  the  reports  of  subordinate  of- 
ficers on  the  Federal  side  conform  to  that  of 
General  Humphreys.  It  is  conclusive  there- 
fore that  the  Confederates  occupied  no  ground 
east  of  the  Fairfield  road  till  R.  H.  Ander- 
son's division  advanced  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  at  ten  to  find  its  position  on  the  right 
of  the  Third  Corps. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  my  command 
was  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  west  of  the  field,  that  its 
attack  as  ordered  was  to  be  made  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Emmettsburg  road,  that  no 
part  of  General  Lee's  army  touched  that  road 
till  10  a.  m.  of  the  2d,  that  up  to  that  hour 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Federals,  and  that 
their  troops  had  been  marching  in  by  that 
road  from  early  on  the  1st  till  10  a.  m.  on 
the  2d,  it  will  be  seen  that  General  Pen- 
dleton's reconnoissance  on  the  1st  was  made, 
if  made  at  all,  by  his  passing  through  the 
Federal  lines  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  and 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  If  he  had 
there  delivered  his  memorial  lecture,  Sickles's 
corps  would  have  been  driven  off"  in  confusion, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

General  Wilcox  confesses  want  of  personal 
information  of  the  order  for  daylight  or  early 
attack,  but  expresses  his  confidence  that  the 
order  was  given.  That  is,  he,  occupying  our 
extreme  right,  on  picket  on  the  1st,  at  a 
point  considerably  west  of  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  believes  that  General  Lee  ordered  troops 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  west,  and 
yet  on  the  march,  to  pass  his  picket  guard 
in  the  night  to  its  point  of  attack,  east  of 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  through  the  Federal 
lines,  to  make  a  daylight  attack  east  of  the 
Emmettsburg  road.  While  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  General  Lee  ordered,  at  times,  des- 
perate battles,  I  cannot  admit  that  he,  blind- 
fold, ever  led  or  ordered  his  next  in  rank,  also 
blindfold,  into  night  marches  through  the  en- 
emy's lines  to  gain  position  and  make  a  bat- 
tle at  daylight  next  morning. 


In  articles  formerly  published  on  this  charge 
of  Mr.  Pendleton,  masses  of  evidence  were 
adduced  showing  that  my  column  when  or- 
dered to  the  right,  east  of  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  was  conducted  by  General  Lee's  engi- 
neer officer;  that  when  halted  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  officer  I  doubled  the  rear  division 
on  the  leading  one  so  as  to  save  time ;  that  my 
arrangements  were  promptly  made,  and  that 
my  attack  was  made  many  hours  before  any 
of  our  other  troops  were  ready  to  obey  their 
orders  to  cooperate.  As  I  was  the  only  one 
prepared  for  battle,  I  contended  against  the 
Federal  army  throughout  the  contest  with 
two  divisions  and  some  misguided  brigades 
sent  to  cover  my  left. 

Colonel  Taylor,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  takes 
exception  to  the  delay  in  the  attack  of  Pickett 
on  the  last  day  under  the  impression  that  had 
I  attacked  earlier  and  before  Johnson  was 
driven  from  the  Federal  right,  the  latter  might 
have  held  his  ground  longer  and  to  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  Confederates.  He  seems  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  General  Lee,  not  I, 
was  commanding  our  left  under  Johnson,  and 
that  he  alone  could  order  concert  of  action. 
On  the  2d,  notwithstanding  his  orders  to 
move  in  concert  with  my  attack  at  4  p.  m., 
Johnson  did  not  go  in  till  eight  at  night,  long 
after  my  battle  was  ended.  Colonel  Taylor 
thinks  the  forlorn  hope  should  have  gone  in 
sooner.  The  universal  opinion  now  is  that  it 
should  not  have  gone  in  at  all ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  that  was  the  opinion  General  Lee  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  battle. 

Some  of  our  North  Carolina  troops  seem  to 
consider  the  less  conspicuous  part  given  them 
a  reflection  upon  them  as  soldiers  of  true  met- 
tle and  dash.  This  sensitiveness  is  not  well 
founded.  Every  officer  of  experience  knows 
that  the  best  of  veteran  soldiers,  with  bloody 
noses,  from  a  fresh  battle,  are  never  equal 
to  those  going  in  fresh  in  their  first  stroke  of 
the  battle.  Had  Pickett's  men  gone  through 
the  same  experience  of  the  other  troops  on 
the  1  st,  they  could  not  have  felt  the  same 
zest  for  fighting  that  they  did  coming  up  fresh 
and  feeling  disparaged  that  the  army  had  won 
new  laurels  in  their  absence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  North  Carolinians  did  as 
well  as  any  soldiers  could  have  done  under 
the  circumstances.  I  can  truthfully  attest  that 
the  old  North  State  furnished  as  fine  and 
gallant  troops  as  any  that  fought  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks  —  and  that  is  saying  as  much 
as  can  be  said  for  soldiers.  They  certainly 
made  sufficient  sacrifice,  and  that  was  all  we 
had  left  to  do  on  that  day. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  I  kept 
a  map  of  the  field  of  operations  with  col- 
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ored  pegs,  that  were  moved  from  day  to  day 
to  indicate  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 
Bazaine  had  been  driven  to  shelter  at  Metz, 
McMahon  had  been  driven  back  to  the  route 
leading  from  Paris  to  Metz  and  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  he  would  go  to  Paris  or  to  Bazaine's 
relief.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  north 
of  the  route  between  these  points.  On  the 
morning  that  the  wires  brought  us  that  informa- 
tion two  or  three  of  the  French  Creoles  of  New 
Orleans  visited  my  office  to  inquire  my  views 
of  the  movements  then  proceeding.  I  replied, 
"  McMahon's  army  will  be  prisoners  of  war 
in  ten  days."  They  were  very  indignant  and 
stated  that  I  was  a  republican  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Prussians.  My  reply  was  that  I 
had  only  given  them  my  solution  of  a  military 
problem.  The  Prussians  were  on  the  shorter 
route  to  Paris  or  to  Metz,  so  that  if  McMahon 
should  attempt  to  move  in  either  direction  the 
Prussians,  availing  themselves  of  the  shorter 


lines,  would  interpose  and  force  McMahon 
to  attack,  but  he  had  already  been  so  beaten 
and  demoralized,  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  make  a  successful  attack  and  would  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  surrender.  If  he  had  gone 
directly  to  Paris  before  giving  up  his  shorter 
route,  it  is  possible  that  he  could  have  organ- 
ized a  succoring  army  for  the  relief  of  Metz. 

Had  we  interposed  between  Meade  and 
Washington  our  army  in  almost  as  successful 
prestige  as  was  that  of  the  Prussians,  Meade 
would  have  been  obliged  to  attack  us  wher- 
ever we  might  be  pleased  to  have  him.  He 
would  have  been  badly  beaten  like  the  French, 
and  the  result  would  have  been  similar. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  two  governments 
would  have  been  permanently  established ; 
for  I  thought  before  the  war,  and  during  its 
continuance,  that  the  peoples  would  eventually 
get  together  again  in  stronger  bonds  of  friend- 
ship than  those  of  their  first  love. 

James  Longstreet. 


THE    FINDER   OF   THE  ANTIETAM   ORDER   OF   GENERAL   LEE. 


In  The  Century  for  November  appear  two  com- 
munications, one  by  myself,  and  one  from  the  late 
General  McClellan  relating  to  a  pension  for  the  widow 
of  John  B.  Mitchell,  late  of  Company  "  F  "  Twenty- 
seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  the  finder  of  the  famous 
Antietam  order  of  General  Lee. 


Neither  the  soldier  nor  the  widow  has  ever  filed  a 
claim  for  pension,  and  any  seeming  failure  of  recog- 
nition is  not  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Pension 
Office. 

S.   Colgrove. 

Washington,  D,  C,  November  15,  1886. 
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^  HORTLY  after  daybreak 

Sffl  of  a  morning  near  the 
yf  end  of  June,  1865,  Horace 
K  Greeley  came  to  the  house 
of  George  Shea  (then 
Corporation  Attorney,  and 
afterwards  Chief-justice  of 
the  Marine  Court),  in  New 
York.  His  errand  was  urgent.  The  preceding 
day  he  had  received  a  letter,  dated  June  22, 
from  Mrs.  Varina  'Davis,  whose  husband, 
Jefferson  Davis,  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
Monroe.  The  "  Bureau  of  Military  Justice," 
headed  by  General  Joseph  Holt,  had  already 
charged  him  with  guilty  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Davis 
wrote  from  Savannah,  and  implored  Greeley 
to  obtain  if  possible  a  speedy  public  trial  of 
Davis  on  this  charge,  and  on  any  inferred 
charge  of  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war.  Greeley 
could  not  believe  that  Davis  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  assassination.  He  added  that  Davis 
had  personally  received  from  Francis  P.  Blair, 
in  the  preceding  winter,  sufficient  assurance 
of    Lincoln's    kindly    intentions    toward   the 


South.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Shea  to  interest 
himself  professionally  on  Davis's  behalf,  and 
said  :  "  We  can  have  with  us  those  with  whom 
you  have  been  in  confidential  relations  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years."  Shea  said  that  unless 
the  Government  were  willing  to  abandon  the 
charge  against  Wirz  for  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
it  could  not  overlook  his  superior,  Davis, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  responsible.  He 
should  hesitate  to  act  as  counsel,  if  the  case 
came  before  a  military  tribunal.  Greeley  said 
he  did  not  know  Mr.  Davis,  and  Shea  said : 
"  Neither  do  I.  But  I  know  those  who  are 
intimate  with  him ;  and  his  reputation  among 
them  is  universal  for  kindness  of  heart  amount- 
ing, in  a  ruler,  almost  to  weakness."  Greeley 
feared  that  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  could 
not  beheld  blameless,  and  that  Wirz's  impend- 
ing trial  had  a  "  malign  aspect  "  for  Davis. 

"  If  the  contrary  cannot  be  made  to  appear," 
said  Shea,  "  the  case  is  hopeless." 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Shea  should  con- 
sult with  common  friends,  then  in  official 
power,  and  with  representative  citizens,  in 
order  to  assist    Davis,  should  the  charge  of 
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cruelty  prove  unfounded.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  take  into  confidence  only  pronounced  Re- 
publicans. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  conference,  held 
in  the  first  light  of  morning,  between  the  chief 
journalist  of  the  Republican  party  and  his 
friend,  an  uncompromising  Democrat,  with 
the  object  of  aiding  Davis;  a  scheme  which, 
had  it  been  known,  would  have  roused  a  storm 
of  passionate  protest  in  the  North. 

Shea  had  always  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Greeley,  who  had  known  him  from  child- 
hood.* This  brought  him  into  friendly  asso- 
ciation with  abolition  leaders  j  and  as  he  was 
himself  a  strong  Democrat,  he  was  naturally 
sought  out  as  the  person  most  likely  to  con- 
duct successfully  the  difficult  task  in  view. 
Charles  O'Conor  was  subsequently  engaged  to 
defend  Davis.  Shea  was  the  attorney  of  record. 

I  must  now  go  back  a  little.  In  July,  1864, 
Greeley  visited  Shea  at  Brier  Cliff,  on  the  Hud- 
son, respecting  the  proposed  conference  with 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Jacob  Thompson,  and  James 
P.  Holcombe,  on  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara 
Falls, with  a  view  to  securing  peace,  based  upon 
recognition  of  freedom  for  the  slaves.  Shea 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  part  in  it,  since 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  gentlemen  named 
had  definite  authority  to  negotiate.  The  meet- 
ing, as  every  one  is  aware,  came  to  nothing. 
Shea  was  now  to  be  associated  with  Greeley 
in  more  effectual  efforts  to  realize  fully  the 
peace  concluded  by  the  war. 

Late  in  March,  1865,  Shea  went  to  Hilton 
Head,  and  thence  to  Charleston.  One  of  his 
objects,  though  not  at  first  the  chief  one,  was 
to  meet  certain  Republican  leaders  whom  he 
could  not  visit  at  the  North  without,  perhaps, 
exciting  observation  and  inquiry.  They  were 
going  down  to  Charleston  on  the  Arago,  to 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  United  States 
flag  above  Fort  Sumter.  He  preceded  them, 
and  was  the  guest  of  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore, 
then  commanding  in  that  department.  He 
had  just  come  from  Hilton  Head  on  the  flag- 
ship with  General  Gillmore,  when  the  Arago 
arrived  and  anchored  outside  the  bar  at  day- 
break of  Good  Friday,  April  14th.  Just  then 
came  the  news,  through  Sherman's  headquar- 
ters, of   Lee's    surrender;    and  the  flagship, 

*  See  Greeley's  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life." 
t  January  22,  1861,  Senator  Fitch  of  Indiana  moved 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  fill  vacancies 
on  the  committees,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Sena- 
tors Jefferson  Davis,  Yulee,  Fitzpatrick,  Clay,  and 
Mallory,  whose  States  had  seceded.  In  the  debate  that 
followed,  Seward  said  :  "lam  utterly  opposed,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  to  this  transaction.  ...  I  am  for 
leaving  those  seats  here  for  those  Senators  or  for  other 
Senators  from  the  States  which  they  represent,  to  be 
resumed  at  their  own  time  and  at  their  good  pleas- 
ure.'1'' 

At  that  time  there  was  much  discussion  in  Congress 


steaming  out,  announced  it  to  the  party  on 
board  the  Arago,  among  whom  were  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson,  and  General  Joseph  Holt.  A 
scene  of  great  enthusiasm  ensued.  After  the 
ceremony  of  raising  the  flag  on  Sumter,  and 
Beecher's  oration,  Shea  went  with  Henry 
Wilson  to  the  mansion,  corner  of  Meeting 
street  and  fronting  the  Battery  at  Charleston. 
The  spirit  of  exultation  had  received  a  check 
in  the  news  of  that  morning.  Many  thought 
that,  the  war  being  ended,  the  Sumter  affair 
was  not  as  fitting  as  it  would  have  been  while 
hostilities  continued. 

The  sentiment  of  magnanimity  sprang  into 
life  at  once.  Wilson  and  Shea  thought  this 
opportunity  propitious,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  fostered  and  turned 
to  practical  account.  They  were  together 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Wilson  expressed  joy 
at  the  prospect  that,  since  Congress  was  not 
in  session,  peace  could  be  arranged  by  mili- 
tary armistice,  and  the  country  adjusted  to 
new  conditions  without  bitter  political  de- 
bate. They  agreed  that  the  most  powerful 
men  in  bringing  about  such  a  result  would  be 
John  A.  Andrew,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Greeley. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  they  thought,  would  prove 
intractable  were  Seward's  original  view  of 
the  situation,  now  precipitated,  to  be  acted 
upon.t 

The  plan  which  Wilson  and  Shea  were  now 
revolving  looked  towards  bringing  together 
representative  men  of  the  North  and  South, 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  that  view.  On 
Sunday,  Shea  had  a  long  talk  with  Garrison, 
while  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
lined  with  shattered  edifices.  Garrison,  Mr. 
Shea  says,  was  moved  by  the  sight,  and  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  this  same  city  had  once  burnt 
him  in  effigy  and  that  a  price  had  been  of- 
fered for  his  head  in  the  South.  He  said  he 
had  none  but  good  wishes  for  Charleston,  and 
"mourned"  to  see  that  of  its  "great  build- 
ings not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another." 
Shea  then  urged  upon  him  that  he  extend 
this  feeling  of  charity  to  the  entire  South 
and  assist  in  bringing  into  cooperation  with 
Northern  men  the  Southern  leaders,  so  as  to 
effect  speedily  a  good  understanding  and  the 

as  to  whether  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  members 
should  be  formally  recognized,  lest  by  such  action  the 
right  of  secession  should  be  tacitly  conceded.  January 
12,  1861,  Seward  had  saidina  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  :  "  The  Union  can  be  dissolved  not  by  secession, 
with  or  without  force,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Taking  these  two  utterances  together,  it  is  plain  that 
Seward's  view  then  was  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  Southern  States  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  Union, 
and  that  they  should  always  be  free  to  resume  their 
seats  in  Congress. —  G.  P.  L. 
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resumption  of  peaceful  works  by  the  whole 
people.  Garrison  appeared  anxious  and  in- 
quiring. Shea  expressed  his  belief  that  Wilson 
and  Andrew  would  cooperate  in  such  a  plan.* 
Other  conversations  followed  while  the  party 
(which  left  Charleston  on  Monday)  was  on 
its  way  to  Hilton  Head.  But  there  it  re- 
ceived the  dire  news  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion. Everything  was  now  thrown  into  doubt, 
though  Wilson  still  had  great  hopes  of  John- 
son's acting  wisely.  The  steamer  Sueva  Nada 
was  at  once  ordered  to  New  York  with  those 
who  wished  to  go.  When  she  reached  that 
port  on  April  26th,  it  was  learned  that  she 
would  stop  first  at  Brooklyn,  to  land  Mr. 
Beecher.  Wilson,  eager  to  get  to  Washington, 
left  the  vessel  by  a  small  boat  and  was  rowed 
directly  to  Jersey  City. 

Within  a  few  days  he  returned  from  the  capi- 
tal and,  having  first  called  on  Greeley,  came 
to  Shea's  house.  There  he  told  of  his  conver- 
sations with  the  new  President.  He  appeared 
wholly  disheartened.  Johnson,  he  had  found, 
wanted  to  adopt  a  plan  for  making  all  South- 
erners of  former  social  position  suppliants  to 
him ;  and  when  every  Southerner  owning  prop- 
erty of  more  than  $40,000  value  should  be 
forced,  as  a  condition  of  clemency,  to  give  up 
the  excess  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the 
South,  the  President  thought  their  aristocracy 
would  no  longer  "  have  a  heel  to  crush  peo- 
ple with."  From  that  hour  Wilson  and  John- 
son diverged ;  and  combinations  were  now 
formed  to  further  a  magnanimous  policy, 
if  need  were,  in  opposition  to  the  President. 
To  that  end  Shea  reopened  negotiations  with 
Governor  Andrew,  and  went  to  Boston  to  see 
him. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when  Greeley 
received  Mrs.  Davis's  letter  and  talked  with 
Shea  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  June  morning. 
Two  months  afterwards  Greeley  had  another 
letter  from  Mrs.  Davis,  evidently  intended  for 
publication.  This  caused  him  to  write  to  Shea, 
August  28th,  1865,  a  letter  which  indicated  a 
marked  change  in  Greeley's  disposition  to- 
wards Davis,  and  that  he  was  becoming  con- 
vinced of  Davis's  moral  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  against  prisoners.  Dining  with  Gree- 
ley the  next  evening,  t  Shea  undertook  to  get 
evidence  that  Davis  was  free  from  blame  on 
this  score. 

He  at  once  went  to  see  Francis  P.  Blair, 
whom  he  found  at  his  country-seat,  Silver 
Springs,  Maryland.  Justice  Shea  has  narrated 
to  me  the  substance  of  the  interview  which 
took  place  there,  and  I  give  it  from  his  dicta- 
tion. 

*  Shea  visited  Garrison  at  Roxbury  the  following 
summer,  but  found  him  changed  in  mind,  and  urgent 
for  the  extreme  punishment  of  Davis.    Garrison  said  : 


CHIEF-JUSTICE    SHEA'S    NARRATIVE. 

On  my  arriving  at  the  cottage  which  Mr. 
Blair  then  occupied,  his  mansion  having  been 
destroyed  by  Confederate  troops,  Mr.  Blair 
said  that  we  would  walk  out  in  the  grounds, 
so  that  our  conversation  might  be  entirely  free. 
He  said,  "  I  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  has  not 
been  allowed  to  appoint  counsel."  I  said, 
"  No ;  that  a  letter  had  been  sent  by  Mr. 
O'Conor  to  Davis  at  Fortress  Monroe ;  that 
we  understood  that  an  answer  had  been  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Davis,  but  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  stopped  in  the  State  Department." 

Blair. —  "You  surely  mean  the  War  De- 
partment." 

Shea. —  "No,  sir.  The  State  Department 
seems  to  take  an  irregular  and  unusual  inter- 
est concerning  Mr.  Davis  personally." 

Mr.  Blair  looked  puzzled  for  some  time; 
then  smiled  as  if  something  occurred  to  him 
confirming  my  statement. 

Shea. — "  One  of  the  objects,  though  quite 
incidental,  of  my  visit  to  you,  Mr.  Blair,  is 
that  the  counsel  already  selected  by  Mr. 
Davis's  friends  should  at  a  proper  time  be  al- 
lowed access  to  him.  This  is  a  right  which 
the  Constitution  gives  to  every  citizen  accused, 
and  unless  the  case  of  a  prisoner  of  war  is  an 
exception,  it  should  not  be  denied  in  a  case 
so  important  and  conspicuous  as  that  of  Mr. 
Davis.  Your  intimacy  with  President  Johnson 
and  the  confidence  which  he  has  in  your 
friendship,  and  respect  for  your  judgment, 
point  you  out  to  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  Governor  Andrew  as  the 
one  personable,  and  likely  willing,  to  aid  their 
plan  for  a  comprehensive  magnanimity  towards 
the  South.  They  are  sure  you  could  not  have 
approved  of  President  Johnson's  impolitic  and 
unjust  amnesty  of  last  May." 

Blair  (after  a  few  moments'  silence). — 
"  Mr.  Shea,  I  am  already  made  aware  that  you 
are  in  the  confidence  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
represent  them.  Have  you  not  seen  the  Chief- 
justice  also  ?  " —  with  a  significant  look. 

Shea. —  "  I  certainly  have,  and  have  come 
to  confer  with  you  upon  what  I  consider  nec- 
essary inferences  from  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  at  his  house  last  month.  It  is  clear 
that  he  considers  the  late  armed  strife  between 
the  States  as  an  open  and  public  war,  and  that 
no  charge  of  treason  attaches  to  any  one  en- 
gaged in  it  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States." 

Mr.  Blair. — "  I  heard  you  had  a  talk  to- 
gether ;  but  did  he  go  that  length  with  you  ?  " 

Shea. — "No;  not  in  strict  terms.  But  let 
me  relate  the  fact  to  you.    I  called  by  appoint- 

"  I  am  with  the  President,  and  desire  to  make  treason 
infamous." — George  Shea. 

t  At  the  old  Delmonico's,  corner  of  Chambers  street. 
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ment  at  his  residence  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  He  was  dining  out  and  had 
not  yet  returned.  The  porter  said  that  the 
Chief-justice  would  be  in  soon,  as  he  expected 
me  to  take  tea  with  him ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Mr.  Chase  returned,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  to  a  dinner  party  at  Secretary  Stan- 
ton's, and  had  some  trouble  in  breaking  away 
from  it.  While  we  sipped  our  tea,  I  found 
Mr.  Chase  growing  very  communicative,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  the  probability  that  if  it 
would,  unequivocally  and  decisively,  accept 
the  actual  situation  of  public  affairs, —  espe- 
cially the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  black  man, —  the  next  Presidential 
election  might  see  that  party  restored  to  power. 
'I,'  he  said,  'have  always  been  somewhat 
Democratic  in  rny  opinions  ;  and,  now  that 
slavery  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  be  more  so.  You  may  yet  see 
some  old  abolitionist  the  candidate  of  that 
party  for  the  Presidency.'*  After  a  few  mo- 
ments I  continued  the  conversation  by  saying : 
'  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  whom  I  have 
recently  talked,  regards  the  accession  of  the 
blacks  in  the  South  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship as  a  political  result  of  the  war.  He 
says  it  was  an  open  and  public  war,  and  the 
Southern  States  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  con- 
quered territory.'  Mr.  Chase  here  fell  into  a 
moment  of  thought,  and  then  said :  '  Congress 
itself  has  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Have 
you  considered  the  effect  of  Section  3  of 
Article  14  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution ?  '  Leaving  me,  Mr.  Chase  went  across 
the  hall  into  the  small  library  room  on  the 
left  as  you  enter  the  street  door,  returned  with 
a  volume  of  the  United  States  Laws,  and  hav- 
ing read  to  me  the  part  of  the  Amendment  he 
referred  to,  said :  *■  That  is  in  harmony  with 
Mr.  Stevens's  idea,  and  it  seems  to  make 
doubtful  the  liability  to  further  punishment 
for  treason  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion.' This  meaning  was  certainly  new  to  me ; 
but,  of  course,  whether  the  reading  was  in- 
tended as  a  suggestion  or  not,  it  has  left  a 
deep  impression. t  I  said :  '  Mr.  Chief-justice, 
Mr.  Stevens's  opinion  comes  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  from 
any  particular  legislation.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Stevens  to  Daniel  Webster's  dec- 
laration of  the  doctrine,  and  he  esteems  it  as 
satisfactory  and  authoritative ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  told  me  he  would  use  it  in  a.  speech 
which  he  is  preparing  in  support  of  his  bill  for 
the  confiscation  of  Southern  lands.' 

"  I  then  read  to  the  Chief-justice  the  passage 


to  which  I  had  called  Mr.  Stevens's  attention, 
from  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Monument  speech 
of  June  17th  1825:  'The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  attended  with  the  most  important  effects, 
beyond  its  immediate  result  as  a  military  en- 
gagement. It  created  at  once  a  state  of  open 
public  war.  There  could  no  longer  be  a  question 
of  proceeding  against  individuals  as  guilty  of 
treason  or  rebellion.'' " 

Having  told  Mr.  Blair  all  this,  I  added : 
"  You  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  there  is 
reason  to  make  the  inference  I  have  drawn 
as  to  the  Chief-justice's  opinion." 

Blair.  — "  I  expect  that  you  have  some  defi- 
nite plan  for  me  to  lay  before  the  President." 

Shea.  — "  Yes.  Yet,  before  entering  on  that, 
let  me  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the 
continued  denial  of  Mrs.  Davis's  application 
to  visit  or  even  correspond  with  her  husband. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  intention  of  the  Government  remained 
unchanged  as  to  this.  Why, —  of  course  I 
could  not  ask  him.  I  wish  you  and,  if  per- 
missible, Mrs.  Blair  would  see  what  can  be 
done  through  the  President  and  Mr.  Stanton 
to  grant  Mrs.  Davis  even  a  limited  corre- 
spondence with  her  husband.  The  definite 
plan  which  our  friends  would  wish  you  to  lay 
before  the  President,  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  not 
officially  in  the  first  instance,  is  this:  To  have 
Mr.  Davis  released  from  actual  imprisonment 
by  some  means  known  to  the  law  —  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  Chief-justice  Marshall 
allowed  in  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr,  between 
the  time  of  his  arrest  and  trial.  This  could  not 
be  done  till  after  Davis  was  manumitted  from 
the  military  and  delivered  into  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. I  know  that  the  pendency  of  the  Wirz 
case  before  the  military  commission  may  con- 
tinue to  be  an  impediment  to  that  course;  but  it 
is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  threatened,  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
charges  and  specifications  in  that  case,  as  one 
of  those  with  whom  it  has  been  charged  that 
Wirz  conspired.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Blair,  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
it  is  possessed  of  no  evidence  implicating  Mr. 
Davis  in  that  charge  ?  If  it  could  be  arranged, 
according  to  recognized  procedures,  that  Mr. 
Davis  be  delivered  into  civil  custody,  then  the 
matter  may  take  its  usual  course  before  a  civil 
tribunal;  and  time  may  then  fairly  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  consider  whether  pub- 
lic policy  requires  further  prosecution.  Mr. 
Davis  at  liberty  would  be  as  any  other  person 
in  the  South.  In  prison,  he  is  a  power,  and 
there  an  obstruction  to  any  plan  for  the  concil- 


*  A  prophecy.   This  came  near  being  his  own  case     the  very  ground  of  the  division  of  the  court,  and  pro- 
in  1868,  and  was  actually  Greeley's  in  1872. — G.  P.  L.     duced  the  final  abandonment  of  the  prosecution  of 
t  It  was  this  construction  of  that  law  which  formed     Davis  by  the  Government. —  G.  P.  L. 
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iation  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Blair,  should 
you  find  that  the  President  thinks  himself 
committed  by  what  he  has  said  about  having 
this  question  of  secession  considered  and  de- 
termined by  our  highest  legal  tribunal,  so  as 
judicially  to  cast  it  out  of  our  political  system, 
in  that  case  counsel  for  the  defense  of  either 
Davis,  Clay,  or  other  prisoners  of  state  might 
interpose  a  special  plea  in  addition  to  the 
usual  plea  of  not  guilty ;  by  which  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  an  act  of  secession  consti- 
tuting the  crime  of  treason  might  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  without  the  com- 
plication of  a  trial  by  jury.  This  plan  I  have 
submitted  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  and  it  has  his 
approval.  He  has  authorized  me  to  say  so. 
However,  Mr.  Blair,  in  order  to  allow  the 
case  surely  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
may  be  necessary  that  Congress  give  by  stat- 
ute the  right  of  a  writ  of  error  in  such  cases, 
since  at  present  there  is  no  law  allowing  such 
an  appeal.  It  must  go  there  on  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  court  below.*  Our  friends  are 
most  anxious  that  all  we  attempt  should  have 
in  view  the  political  situation  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  Mr.  Davis." 

Mr.  Blair  said, "  We  will  think  further  of  this." 
After  dinner  we  resumed  our  walk  and  talk. 
Mr.  Blair  began  by  saying  :  "  What  you  have 
proposed,  I  think  well  of.  Even  Sumner  has 
said  that  a  trial  before  a  jury  would  be  a  farce. 
I  shall  see  the  President  to-morrow  afternoon, 
as  on  Sundays  he  has  leisure  ;  and  he  will  act 
promptly  in  this  matter.  If  you  will  hasten 
back  to  New  York  and  put  what  you  have 
said  to  me  into  writing,  particularly  regarding 
the  Chief-justice,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the 
President  privately,  if  I  get  any  encourage- 
ment from  him.  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done 
for  Mrs.  Davis,  and  ask  my  wife  to  intercede 
with  the  President  for  her." 

Mr.  Blair,  remaining  silent  for  some  time, 
finally  said  :  "  Much  of  this  trouble  need  not 
have  been.  Mr.  Davis  himself  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  advanced  the  interests  of  our 
whole  country.  We  all  know  that  European 
nations  are  combined  to  establish  on  this  con- 
tinent interests  inimical  to  our  institutions  and 
commerce.   We  should  have  held  all  of  Mex- 

*  This  was  said  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  bringing  the  political  question  before  the  Circuit 
Court. —  George  Shea. 

t  This,  I  am  assured,  was  the  exact  expression  used. 
— G.  P.  L. 

%  Compare,  on  this  point,  the  remarkable  order  given 
by  General  Grant  to  General  McDowell,  in  a  letter 
dated  at  City  Point,  Va.,  Jauuary  8,  1865  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Tribune"  November  8,  1885),  respect- 
ing the  possible  invasion  of  California  by  Dr.  Gwin, 
the  Duke  of  Sonora.  "  In  an  event  like  the  one  al- 
luded to,"  says  Grant  in  this  letter,  "I  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  simply  driving  the  invaders  on  to  Mexican 
soil,  but  would  pursue  them  until  overtaken,  and  would 


ico  after  the  Mexican  war.  You  remember  how 
strongly  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  advised  it.  This  country  should 
never  permit  the  policy  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  become  inert."  Here  he  turned  and 
looked  at  me  and,  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
unusual  to  him,  said :  "  I  presume  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  object  of  the  visits  which  I  made 
to  Richmond  last  January  ? — though  one  of 
our  friends  could  have  told  you  of  it." 

I  answered :  "  One  of  our  particular  friends 
did  suggest  something  in  the  spirit  of  what 
you  have  already  suggested,  and  it  now  be- 
gins to  form  an  intelligibility  for  me  which  it 
had  not  before." 

"  It  is  well,"  resumed  Mr.  Blair,  "  that  you 
should  know  all  now ;  so  that  you  can  avoid 
in  further  conversations  with  others  of  our 
intimate  friends  at  the  North  any  curious  in- 
quiries. I  got  permission  to  visit  Richmond, 
and  went  there  early  in  January.  That  visit 
was  made  not  without  some,  although  an  in- 
definite, understanding  with  friends  in  power  t 
at  Washington.  So  far  as  my  interview  with 
Mr.  Davis  was  concerned,  I  was  there  indi- 
vidually, without  authority,  but  as  an  old  friend 
of  his  and  a  man  of  many  Southern  tender 
relations.  My  proposition  was  :  that  the  Con- 
federate army  should  recognize  that  Richmond 
was  no  longer  tenable,  and  should  evacuate  that 
place  ;  that  the  army  should  move  south-west- 
ward, and  should  be  followed  by  the  national 
troops,  but  pitched  battles  should  be  avoided  ; 
that  this  pursuit  should  be  continued  until  the 
Cojifederate  armies  should  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  gathered  upon  the  frontier  of 
Mexico ;  and  that  then  they  should  be  driven 
into  that  country  and  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  Federal  troops.  There,  once  in 
association  on  a  foreign  soil,  nothing  could  pre- 
vent a  fraternizing  of  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  soldiers.  This  would  have  been  a  con- 
summation that  would  have  reconciled  all  con- 
cerned, and  would  have  obviated  any  elaborate 
political  device  for  reorganizing  or  restoring  any 
Stale  of  the  Union.  No  other  foreign  nation 
could  have  found  fault  with  our  following  a 
belligerent  army  into  the  territory  of  a  neigh- 
boring country,|  which  had  habitually  given 

retain  possession  of  the  territory  from  which  the  invader 
started,  until  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future,  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  was  in- 
sured." Grant  also  says:  "I  write  without  having 
discussed  this  matter  with  any  one.  .  .  .  This 
letter  is  written  ....  entirely  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  President  would  advise  in  case  of 
an  invasion  of  our  territory  from  that  of  Mexico, 
but  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  right  and  just."  The 
date  is  of  the  month  when  Blair  visited  Davis,  and 
the  letter  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  occupy- 
ing Mexico  was  "in  the  air,"  and  in  more  than  one 
mind,  even  though  not  officially  acknowledged. — 
G.  P.  L. 


/^^£3? 
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[The  names  of  C.  Vanderbilt  and  Horace  Greeley,  as  in  fac-simile  above,  were  signed  to  duplicates 
of  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  seal  was  witnessed  by  Augustus  Schell. — Editor.] 
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aid  and  comfort  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  had  set  up  an  imperial  government,  with 
a  European  prince,  as  a  menace  to  us  and  a 
home  of  refuge  for  those  in  open  war  with  us. 
/  urged  upon  Mr.  Davis  that  our  people,  once 
there,  could  not  be  made  to  leave  ;  and  Europe 
and  Mexico  would  soon  understand  that  we 
were  there  to  stay.*  European^  powers  had 
combined,  and  were  then  actually  proceeding 
to  occupy  that  country  permanently,  against 
the  will  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  impel 
us  to  prevent  their  success." 

Shea  returned  shortly  to  New  York,  and 
there,  a  few  days  later,  received  from  Mr. 
Blair  the  following  letter: 

"Silver  Springs,  September  9,  1865. 
"George  Shea,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  saw  the  President  yesterday,  and 
gave  him  the  views  you  communicated  to  me.  I  told 
him  frankly  whence  they  came.  He  gave  me  no  answer 
to  communicate  in  return  —  although  he  conversed 
freely  on  the  subject. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  well,  if  it  is  in  your  pur- 
pose to  pursue  the  matter  in  the  way  you  suggested, 
to  put  your  views  in  writing  and  submit  them  to  the 
President.  I  suppose  in  such  form  they  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  in  Cabinet,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood the  law  officer  might  apprise  you  of  the  result. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

"  F.  P.  Blair." 

Mr.  Shea  soon  afterwards  visited  Mr.  Blair 
again,  and  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  em- 
barrassing that  he  should  have  Mr.  Blair  hand 
to  the  President  such  a  written  statement, 
coming  from  one  acting  in  behalf  of  a  State 
prisoner,  if  it  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet. 

Blair. — "  If  you  do  not  trust  the  President, 
how  can  you  expect  him  to  trust  you  ?  " 

Shea. — "  I  am  willing  to  trust  Mr.  Johnson, 
but  not  to  expose  the  project  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  There  are  two  members  of 
the  Cabinet  whose  passions  on  this  subject 
would  frustrate  any  plan,  however  commend- 
able.t " 

Mrs.  Davis  was  soon  accorded  liberty  to 
correspond  with  her  husband  and  presently 
to  visit  him  at  Fort  Monroe.  This  was  the 
only  immediate  good  that  came  from  these 
conferences.  The  trial  of  Wirz  proceeded. 
He  was  condemned  because  of  his  agency  in 
the  cruelty  to  prisoners,  and  executed  No- 
vember 10th,  1865.  Now  it  seemed  clear  to 
many  that  the  trial  of  Wirz  was  largely  a 
proceeding  of  discovery  for  evidence  impli- 
cating another  higher  than  himself.  The  sin- 
gle point,  also,  on  which  light  was  desired  by 
the  band  of  friends  —  mainly  Republicans  — 
who  had  united  to  secure  a  large-minded  pol- 

*  Blair's  exact  words,  according  to  Justice  Shea. — 
G.  P.  L. 


icy  towards  ex-Confederates  was  this  same 
question  as  to  Mr.  Davis's  possible  responsi- 
bility for  ill-usage  of  our  soldiers  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Evidence  on  this  point,  I 
have  already  stated,  Shea  had  undertaken  to 
procure  for  Greeley,  Henry  Wilson,  and — as 
Shea  was  given  to  understand  —  for  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  He  went  in  the  first  week  of  January, 
1866,  to  Canada,  where  he  was  to  meet  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge,  stopping  on  his 
way,  however,  at  Boston,  to  consult  there 
with  John  A.  Andrew  and  others.  General 
Joseph  R.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  accompanied 
him. 

At  Montreal  the  two  put  up  at  St.  Law- 
rence Hall.  Breckinridge,  who  was  at  Toronto, 
telegraphed  as  follows  : 

"  Toronto,  January  8,  1866. 
"  To  General  J.  R.  Davis,  St.  L.  Hall. 
"  I  leave  for  Montreal  on  afternoon  train. 

"John  C.  Breckinridge." 

There,  in  a  private  room  of  that  hotel,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shea  some  of  the 
archives  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  were 
bound  volumes,  in  canvas  covers,  secured 
with  wax,  and  sealed.  General  Joseph  R. 
Davis  cut  the  covers  open  with  a  knife,  and 
Mr.  Shea  carefully  read  and  considered  the 
contents  —  especially  those  messages  and 
other  acts  of  the  Executive,  with  the  Senate 
in  its  secret  sessions,  concerning  the  care  and 
exchange  of  prisoners.  From  these  documents, 
not  made  to  meet  the  public  eye,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  people  of  the  South  believed  that 
reports  of  supposed  inhuman  and  unwarlike 
treatment  of  their  own  captured  soldiers  by 
agents  of  our  own  Government  were  trust- 
worthy, and  those  people  individually,  through 
their  representatives  at  Richmond,  had  pressed 
upon  Mr.  Davis  instant  measures  of  active 
retaliation  upon  Northern  prisoners.  It  was 
equally  and  decisively  manifest  from  these 
archives  that  Mr.  Davis  unflinchingly  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  such  demands,  and  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  violent  measures  proposed. 
His  refusal  impaired  his  personal  popularity 
and  brought  censure  upon  him  from  many 
persons  in  the  South.  The  evidence  obtained 
in  this  way  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Shea, 
and  submitted  to  Mr.  Greeley,  Gerrit  Smith, 
and,  in  part,  to  Henry  Wilson.  The  result 
was,  that  these  gentleman  and  others  associ- 
ated with  them  laid  aside  all  former  suspi- 
cions of  Davis  and  showed  a  positive  friendly 
disposition  towards  him. 

The  "  Tribune  "  at  once  began  a  series  of 
leading  editorials  demanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  proceed  with  the  trial  j  and 

t  Mr.  Stanton,  Judge  Shea  says,  was  not  one  of  the 
two.—  G.  P.  L. 
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Senator  Howard,  of  Michigan,  offered,  Janu- 
ary 1 6th,  1866,  a  joint  resolution,  seconded  by 
Charles  Sumner,  and  passed,  recommending 
the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Clement  C. 
Clay  before  a  military  tribunal,  on  charges 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  Re- 
port of  March  4th,  1865.  It  was,  however,  pri- 
vately known  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 
that,  if  a  trial  of  that  kind  were  held,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  would  act  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Clay.* 

Charles  O'Conor  and  Mr.  Shea,  being 
already  engaged  for  the  defense  of  Davis,  it 
was  essential  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
confer  with  him  personally.  Mr.  Shea  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  bring  this  about,  and 
to  apply  directly  to  the  President.  Late  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  May  19th,  1866,  accompanied 
by  an  eminent  Major-General,t  Shea  called 
upon  President  Johnson.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  learn 
whether,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were  to  be 
issued  by  the  Chief-justice  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
of  Northern  Virginia,  Jefferson  Davis  would 
be  delivered  by  the  military  authorities  into 
the  civil  jurisdiction.  Instantly  the  President 
burst  into  violent  anger,  and  in  loud  tones 
declared  that  he  would  "  not  talk  on  that  sub- 
ject." Mr.  Shea  said :  "  I  have  come  here  for 
this  purpose,  Mr.  President,  supported  by  Sen- 
ators and  others  who  are  disposed  to  act  in 
this  matter  with  the  Administration.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  at  least  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  "  ;  and  he  was  about  to  name  the 
men  whom  he  meant,  when  President  John- 
son interrupted  him  with  increased  —  nay, 
furious  —  anger,  and  burst  into  such  a  tirade, 
that  Mr.  Shea,  turning  his  back  on  the  Presi- 
dent, walked  with  his  friend  instantly  from 
the  room. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning 
an  aide-de-camp,  who  dragged  a  clashing  saber 
at  his  heels,  brought  to  Mr.  Shea  the  follow- 
ing communication,  written  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  time  when  he  had  left  the  White 
House: 


"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 
"  May  19,  1866  (10:  30  p.  m.). 
"  Mr.  George  Shea,  Willard's  Hotel. 

"  Sir  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will 
try  and  see  you  and  the  gentleman  with  you  on  Mon- 
day morning,  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  that 
time.  With  great  respect, 

"  R.  Morrow, 
"  Bt.  Col.  and  A.  A.  G." 

*  I  am  informed,  on  very  high  authority,  that  among 
the  papers  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  the  hands  of  his 
literary  executor,  full  evidence  of  this  had  been  found. 
Mr.  Burton  N.  Harrison  also  recalls  that  William  B. 
Reed  of  Philadelphia  was  assured  that  Stevens  was 
ready  to  act  as  counsel  for  Davis.    Stevens's  object  was 


The  suddenness  of  this  summons,  following 
upon  the  recent  scene,  and  brought  by  a  mili- 
tary officer,  might  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Shea 
at  first,  before  reading  the  communication, 
the  possibility  that  he  was  to  be  summarily 
put  under  arrest,  for  such  things  were  possible 
in  those  days.  He  returned  a  written  answer 
by  the  President's  messenger.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  alone, 
and  was  met  in  a  few  moments  by  an  official, 
who  came  to  him  in  the  upper  hallway  and 
said  that  the  President  would  see  him  at  once. 
Mr.  Shea  relates  to  me,  as  follows,  the  inter- 
view which  then  took  place  : 

"  When  I  entered  the  President's  retiring 
room,  the  President  and  Senator  James  H. 
Lane  of  Kansas  were  together.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  his  hand  upon  the  Senator's  shoulder, 
talking  to  him  in  a  very  collected,  earnest 
manner.  On  seeing  me,  Senator  Lane  said  to 
the  President:  'You have  important  business 
with  Mr.  Shea  ' ;  from  which  I  at  once  inferred 
that  Lane,  who  was  one  of  the  Senators  whom  I 
had  it  in  mind  to  name  on  Saturday  night,  had 
brought  about  the  change  in  the  President's 
mood  and  caused  me  to  be  sent  for.  (Lane 
himself,  the  next  day,  told  me  that  this  was  the 
fact.)  The  President  continued  talking  with 
Lane  in  a  subdued  voice,  briefly,  and  when  the 
Senator  left  the  room  seated  himself  at  his 
desk  near  the  window.  We  were  alone.  He 
then  requested  me  to  take  a  chair  close  by  the 
desk,  and  asked,  '  Whom  did  you  intend  to 
allude  to,  last  Saturday,  as  your  supporters  ?  ' 

"  I  answered  :  '  Senator  Lane,  Senator  Dix- 
on, £  Ex-Governor  Andrew,  Senator  Wilson ; 
and  the  opinion  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  I  know, 
would  favor  everything  that  might  tend  to 
treat  Mr.  Davis  like  any  other  prisoner  of 
war.  Mr.  Greeley  and  Gerrit  Smith  favor  my 
application ;  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that, 
when  the  Government  consents  to  have  Davis 
tried  according  to  the  civil  law,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  will  be  one  of  the  bondsmen  for 
bail.' 

"  The  President  looked  at  me  steadfastly, 
and  seemed  to  be  amazed.  I  told  him  that  we 
had  determined  to  wait,  before  approaching 
him,  until  the  Administration  could  depend 
upon  proper  support  from  those  most  active  in 
upholding  the  Union.  I  said  :  '  The  com- 
munication which  I  am  told  that  old  Mr.  Blair 
forwarded  to  you  from  me  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  us.'  I  also  .said,  '  that  the  letter 
which  Mr.  O'Conor  had  sent,  about  the  same 
time,  offering  to  give  his  bond  for  $100,000, 

to  prove  at  the  trial  that  the  Southern  States  had  been 
in  open  war,  out  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  subject 
to  treatment  as  conquered  territory.  In  this  manner, 
from  an  opposite  motive,  he  fell  in  with  the  reconcilia- 
tionists. —  G.  P.  L. 

t  Q.  A.   Gillmore.  \  Of  Connecticut. 
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and  to  become  thereupon  the  special  custo- 
dian of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  not  known  to  us 
until  afterwards,  when  O'Conor  complained 
that  he  had  received  no  reply.  The  gentle- 
men whom  I  represented,'  said  I, '  wished  that 
the  law  should  take  its  usual  course,  without 
further  impediment  from  the  Government.' 

"The  President  said  he  thought  this  applica- 
tion was  in  the  right  spirit,  and  ought  to  be 
considered.  '  It  would  be  well  for  you,'  he 
said,  '  to  see  the  Attorney  General.' 

"  I  answered,  '  I  have  already  done  so,  and 
I  think  he  does  not  object  to  Mr.  O'Conor 
and  myself  communicating  with  Mr.  Davis  as 
counsel.  But  he  hinted  no  opinion  as  to  de- 
livering Mr.  Davis  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus? 

"The  interview  lasted  fully  half  an  hour.  The 
President  spoke  on  other  topics,  and  always 
in  a  low,  sad  voice.  Had  I  not  seen  his  wild, 
passionate  behavior  at  our  meeting  two  days 
before,  I  should  not  have  believed  that  he  was 
capable  of  such  rage. 

"  Finally,  he  took  a  small  sheet  of  paper, 
folded  it  once,  and  slowly  wrote  with  a  short 
wood  lead-pencil  —  an  end  of  which  he  had 
held  in  his  mouth  while  considering  the  words 
—  a  few  lines,  put  the  sheet  in  an  envelope, 
and  sealed  it  with  a  common  red  wafer.  I  sup- 
pose no  act  so  important  was  ever  done  with 
less  formality.  As  he  pressed  the  wafer  down, 
I  remember  that  his  thumb  slipped  and  made 
a  smear  of  the  wafer  from  the  center  to  the 
corner  of  the  envelope.  Writing  the  address, 
also  in  pencil,  to  '  Hon.  Jas.  Speed,'  he 
handed  me  the  note  and  said :  '  Will  you  take 
that  to  the  Attorney  General  ?  ' 

"  I  took  my  leave.  The  President,  rising, 
went  with  me  towards  the  door,  and  there, 
offering  his  hand,  said:  '  Don't  forget  to  call 
when  you  are  in  Washington  again.'  But  it 
so  chanced  that  I  never  saw  Andrew  Johnson 
after  that  time.  A  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
Speed,  who  seemed  equally  surprised  by  the 
President's  note  and  by  what  I  told  him  about 
my  allies,  sufficed.  The  next  day  I  received 
from  him  an  assurance  that  the  Government 
had  sent  orders  to  Fort  Monroe  that  Mr. 
O'Conor  and  I  should  be  admitted  to  see 
Mr.  Davis.  No  answer  was  given  as  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  On  the  next  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  O'Conor  and  I  landed  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and  saw  Mr.  Davis,  then  im- 
prisoned in  a  casemate.  His  beard,  which 
had  grown,  I  presume,  while  he  was  in  prison, 
had  changed  the  expression  of  his  face,  and 
at  first  I  did  not  recognize  him.    I  had  seen 


him  but  once  before,  and  now  met  him  for  the 
first  time.  The  danger  of  a  military  court  to 
try  Davis,  like  that  which  had  condemned 
Wirz,  was  still  imminent.  I  was  aware  that 
officers  had  been  named  for  it,  and  that  Gen- 
eral David  Hunter  was  to  be  President.  But, 
later,  the  prospect  of  any  sort  of  trial  taking 
place  became  vague." 

The  time  seemed  ripe,  at  last,  for  attempt- 
ing to  liberate  Davis  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus  and  bail-bond.  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  Horace  Greeley  now  gave 
Mr.  Shea  their  individual  and  unlimited  pow- 
ers of  attorney  to  act  in  their  behalf  as  bonds- 
men for  Davis.  This  was  in  June,  1866.  The 
attempt  failed.  On  May  1st,  1867, another  and 
like  effort  proved  successful ;  and  then  Van- 
derbilt sent  to  Richmond  his  own  son-in-law, 
the  Hon.  Horace  F.  Clark,  to  act  for  him ;  but 
Gerrit  Smith  and  Greeley  were  there  present 
in  person. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  not  disposed  of  until  near  the  end 
of  1868,  and  then  on  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment. Chief-justice  Chase  and  Mr.  Justice 
Underwood  presided.  The  Chief-justice  an- 
nounced on  December  5th,  1868,  that  the  court 
had  failed  to  agree  upon  a  decision,  and  then 
this  certificate  of  division  and  of  the  question 
was  filed:  "Whether,  by  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  third  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  defendant  is  exempted  from  indict- 
ment or  prosecution  for  treason  in  levying  war 
and  participating  or  engaging  in  the  late  re- 
bellion. And  upon  that  question  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  opposed.  And  thereupon 
the  said  point  is  upon  the  request  of  the  said 
defendant,  stated  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Judges,  and  certified  under  the  seal  of 
the  said  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  its  next  session." 

Thus  ended  a  prosecution  which,  as  Charles 
Sumner  foretold  in  the  Senate,  was  to  be  a 
failure.  But  there  was  one  person  who,  if  pres- 
ent in  that  court-room,  would  not  have  shared 
the  general  surprise  when  the  Chief-justice,  as 
the  court  adjourned  sine  die,  "  instructed  the 
reporter  to  record  him  as  having  been  of  the 
opinion,  on  the  disagreement,  that  the  indict- 
ment should  be  quashed,  and  all  further  pro- 
ceedings barred  by  the  effect  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

E  shall  see  in  the  course  of 
the  present  work  how  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
divides  itself  into  three 
principal  periods,  with 
corresponding  stages  of 
his  intellectual  develop- 
ment :  the  first,  of  about 
forty  years,  ending  with 
his  term  in  Congress ;  the  second,  of  about 
ten  years,  concluding  with  his  final  campaign 
of  political  speech-making  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  shortly  before  the  presidential 
nominations  of  i860;  and  the  last,  of  about 
five  years,  terminating  at  his  death.  We  have 
thus  far  traced  his  career  through  the  first 
period  of  forty  years.  In  the  several  stages  of 
frontier  experience  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  which  in  the  main  but  repeated 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  thousands  of  other 
boys  and  youths  in  the  West,  only  so  much 
individuality  had  been  developed  in  him  as 
brought  him  into  the  leading  class  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  had  risen  from  laborer  to 
student,  from  clerk  to  lawyer,  from  politi- 
cian to  legislator.  That  he  had  lifted  him- 
self by  healthy  ambition  and  unaided  industry 
out  of  the  station  of  a  farm-hand,  whose  routine 
life  begins  and  ends  in  a  backwoods  log-cabin, 
to  that  representative  character  and  authority 
which  seated  him  in  the  national  Capitol  to  aid 
in  framing  laws  for  his  country,  was  already  an 
achievement  that  may  well  be  held  honora- 
bly to  crown  a  career  of  forty  years. 

Such  achievement  and  such  distinction, how- 
ever, were  not  so  uncommon  as  to  appear 
phenomenal.  Hundreds  of  other  boys  born 
in  log-cabins  had  won  similar  elevation  in  the 
manly,  practical  school  of  western  public  life. 
Even  in  ordinary  times  there  still  remained 
within  the  reach  of  average  intellects  several 
higher  grades  of  public  service.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  superior  talents  of  Lincoln 
would  have  made  him  Governor  of  Illinois  or 
given  him  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
But  the  story  of  his  life  would  not  have  com- 
manded, as  it  now  does,  the  unflagging  atten- 
tion of  posterity  had  there  not  fallen  upon  his 
generation  the  unusual  conditions  and  oppor- 


tunities brought  about  by  a  series  of  remark- 
able convulsions  in  national  politics.  If  we 
would  correctly  understand  how  Lincoln  be- 
came, first  a  conspicuous  actor,  and  then  a 
chosen  leader,  in  a  great  strife  of  national  par- 
ties for  supremacy  and  power,  we  must  briefly 
study  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
slavery  controversy  in  American  legislation 
which  found  its  highest  activity  and  decisive 
culmination  in  the  single  decade  from  1850  to 
i860.  We  should  greatly  err,  however,  if  we 
attributed  the  new  events  in  Lincoln's  career 
to  the  caprice  of  fortune.  The  conditions  and 
opportunities  of  which  we  speak  were  broadly 
national,  and  open  to  all  without  restriction 
of  rank  or  locality.  Many  of  his  contempo- 
raries had  seemingly  overshadowing  advan- 
tages, by  prominence  and  training,  to  seize 
and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  advance- 
ment. It  is  precisely  this  careful  study  of  the 
times  which  shows  us  by  what  inevitable  proc- 
ess of  selection  honors  and  labors  of  which 
he  did  not  dream  fell  upon  him ;  how,  indeed, 
it  was  not  the  individual  who  gained  the  prize, 
but  the  paramount  duty  which  claimed  the  man. 
It  is  now  universally  understood,  if  not  con- 
ceded, that  the  Rebellion  of  1861  was  insti- 
gated, begun,  and  carried  on  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  defending  and  preserving  to  the  seced- 
ing States  the  institution  of  African  slavery  and 
making  them  the  nucleus  of  a  great  slave  em- 
pire, which  in  their  ambitious  dreams  they 
hoped  would  include  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  perhaps 
even  the  tropical  States  of  South  America. 
Both  a  real  and  pretended  fear  that  slavery 
was  in  danger  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  design. 
The  real  fear  arose  from  the  palpable  fact,  im- 
possible to  conceal,  that  the  slave  system  was 
a  reactionary  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  mod- 
ern civilization  and  its  political,  material,  phil- 
osophical, and  religious  development.  The 
pretended  danger  was  the  permanent  loss  of 
political  power  by  the  slave  States  of  the 
Union,  as  shown  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the  presidency,  which  they  averred  would  nec- 
essarily throw  all  the  forces  of  the  national  life 
against  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  and  crush 
it  under  forms  of  law.  It  was  by  magnifying 
this  danger  from  a  remote  into  an  immediate 
consequence  that  they  excited  the  population 
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of  the  cotton  States  to  resistance  and  rebel- 
lion. Seizing  this  opportunity,  it  was  their 
present  purpose  to  establish  a  slave  Confeder- 
acy, consisting  of  the  cotton  States,  which 
should  in  due  time  draw  to  itself,  by  an  irre- 
sistible gravitation  of  sympathy  and  interest, 
first,  the  border  slave  States,  and,  in  the  further 
progress  of  events,  the  tropical  countries  to- 
wards the  equator. 

The  popular  agitation,  or  war  of  words  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  which  led  to  the  armed  insurrection 
was  threefold :  First,  the  economic  effort  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  monetary  value 
of  four  millions  of  human  beings  held  in  bond- 
age, who  were  bought  and  sold  as  chattels, 
and  whose  aggregate  valuation,  under  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  was  computed  at  $400,000,000 ;  second,  a 
moral  debate  as  to  the  abstract  righteousness 
or  iniquity  of  the  system ;  and,  third,  a  politic- 
al struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  gov- 
ernment and  public  policy,  by  which  the  se- 
curity and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  might 
be  guaranteed. 

This  sectional  controversy  over  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  its  threefold  aspect  had 
begun  with  the  very  birth  of  the  nation,  had 
continued  with  its  growth,  and  become  inten- 
sified with  its  strength.  The  very  same  year 
which  saw  the  Mayflower  land  the  Pilgrims 
-"m  Plymouth  Rock  also  saw  a  Dutch  ship 
land  a  cargo  of  African  slaves  at  Jamestown, 
in  Virginia.  During  the  long  colonial  period 
the  English  Government  fostered  and  forced 
the  importation  of  slaves  to  America  equally 
with  English  goods.  In  the  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson invoked  the  reprobation  of  mankind 
upon  the  British  King  for  his  share  in  this  in- 
human traffic.  On  reflection,  however,  this 
was  discovered  to  be  but  another  case  of 
Satan  rebuking  sin.  The  blood  money  which 
reddened  the  hands  of  English  royalty  stained 
equally  those  of  many  an  American  rebel. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  colonies  was  al- 
ready too  much  debauched  to  sit  in  unani- 
mous moral  judgment  on  this  crime  against 
humanity.  The  objections  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  sufficed  to  cause  the  erasure 
and  suppression  of  the  obnoxious  paragraph. 
Nor  were  the  Northern  States  guiltless:  New- 
port was  yet  a  great  slave-mart,  and  the  com- 
merce of  New  England  drew  more  advantage 
from  the  traffic  than  did  the  agriculture  of  the 
South.  All  the  elements  of  the  later  contro- 
versy already  existed.  Slave  codes  and  fugi- 
tive-slave laws,*  abolition  societies  and  eman- 
cipation bills,  are  older  than  our  Constitution; 

*  Hard,  "  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  228  to  3 1 1 . 


and  negro  troops  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  for  American  independence. t  Liberal  men 
could  be  found  in  South  Carolina  who  hated 
slavery,  and  narrow  men  in  Massachusetts  who 
defended  it.  But  these  individual  instances 
of  prejudice  or  liberality  were  submerged  and 
lost  in  the  current  of  popular  opinion  spring- 
ing from  prevailing  interests  in  the  respective 
localities,  and  institutions  molded  principles, 
until  in  turn  principles  should  become  strong 
enough  to  reform  institutions.  In  short,  slav- 
ery was  one  of  the  many  "  relics  of  barbarism  " 
—  like  the  divine  right  of  kings,  religious  per- 
secution, torture  of  the  accused,  imprisonment 
and  enslavement  for  debt,  witch-burning,  and 
kindred  "  institutions " —  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  that  generation  from  former  ages  as 
so  many  burdens  of  humanity,  for  help  in  the 
removal  of  which  the  new  nation  was  in  the 
providence  of  God  perhaps  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  whole  matter  in  its  broader  aspects 
is  part  of  that  persistent  struggle  of  the  centu- 
ries between  despotism  and  individual  freedom ; 
between  arbitrary  wrong,  consecrated  by  tra- 
dition and  law,  and  the  unfolding  recognition 
of  private  rights ;  between  the  thralldom  of 
public  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  conscience ; 
between  the  greed  of  gain  and  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christ.  Whoever,  therefore,  chooses 
to  trace  the  remote  origin  of  the  American 
Rebellion  will  find  the  germ  of  the  Union  ar- 
mies of  1861-5  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  inception  of  the  Secession  forces  be- 
tween the  decks  of  that  Dutch  slaver  which 
planted  the  fruit  of  her  avarice  and  piracy  in 
the  James  River  colonies  in  1620. 

So  elaborate  and  searching  a  study,  however, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
A  very  brief  mention  of  the  principal  land- 
marks of  the  long  contest  will  serve  to  show 
the  historical  relation,  and  explain  the  phrase- 
ology, of  its  final  issues. 

The  first  of  these  great  landmarks  was  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  All  the  States  tolerated 
slavery  and  permitted  the  slave-trade  during 
the  Revolution.  But  in  most  of  them  the  moral- 
ity of  the  system  was  strongly  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, especially  by  the  abolition  societies,  which 
embraced  many  of  the  most  prominent  patriots. 
A  public  opinion,  not  indeed  unanimous,  but 
largely  in  the  majority,  demanded  that  the  "  nec- 
essary evil"  should  cease.  When  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  came  to  the  practical  work 
of  providing  a  government  for  the  "  Western 
lands,"  which  the  financial  pressure  and  the 
absolute  need  of  union  compelled  New  York 
and  Virginia  to  cede  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, Thomas  Jefferson,  of  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  views,  proposed,  among  other  features 

t  Williams,  "Hist.  Negro  Race  in  America,"  Vol. 
L>  PP-  333  to  369. 
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in  his  plan  and  draft  of  1784,  to  add  a  clause 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  North-west  terri- 
tory after  the  year  1800.  A  North  Carolina 
member,  however,  moved  to  strike  out  this 
clause.  The  form  of  the  question  put  by  the 
chairman  was,  "  Shall  the  clause  stand  ?  "  Six- 
teen members  voted  aye,  and  seven  members 
voted  no  ;  but  under  the  clumsy  legislative  ma- 
chinery of  the  confederation  these  seven  noes 
carried  the  question,  since  a  majority  of  States 
had  failed  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Three  years  later,  July  13,  1787,  this  first 
ordinance  was  repealed  by  a  second,  establish- 
ing our  more  modern  form  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment. It  is  justly  famed  for  many  of  its 
provisions;  but  its  chief  value  is  conceded  to 
have  been  its  sixth  article,  ordaining  the  im- 
mediate and  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery. 
Upon  this  all  the  States  present  in  Congress  — 
three  Northern  and  five  Southern  —  voted  in 
the  affirmative;  five  States  were  absent,  four 
Northern  and  one  Southern.  This  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  remarkable  in  that  it  was  an  entirely 
new  bill,  substituted  for  a  former  and  altogether 
different  scheme  containing  no  prohibition 
whatever,  and  that  it  was  passed  through  all 
the  forms  and  stages  of  enactment  in  the  short 
space  of  four  days.*  History  sheds  little  light 
on  the  official  transaction,  but  contemporary 
evidence  points  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
lobby.  Several  plausible  reasons  are  assigned 
why  the  three  slave  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina  voted  for  this  pro- 
hibition. First,  the  West  was  competing  with 
the  territory  of  Maine  for  settlers ;  second,  the 
whole  scheme  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
"  Ohio  Company,"  a  newly  formed  Massachu- 
setts emigrant  aid  society  which  immediately 
made  a  large  purchase  of  lands ;  third,  the  un- 
settled regions  south  of  the  Ohio  River  had  not 
yet  been  ceded  to  the  General  Government, 
and  were  therefore  open  to  slavery  from  the 
contiguous  Southern  States;  fourth,  little  was 
known  of  the  extent  or  character  of  the  great 
West;  and,  therefore,  fifth,  the  Ohio  River  was 
doubtless  thought  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
dividing  line.  The  ordinance  itself  provided 
for  the  formation  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States,  and  under  its  shielding 
provisions  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  were  added  to  the  Union  with 
free  constitutions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  sectional  motives 
operated  for  or  against  the  foregoing  enact- 
ment; they  were  probably  held  in  abeyance 
by  other  considerations.  But  it  must  not  be 
inferred  therefrom  that  the  slavery  question 
was  absent  or  dormant  in  the  country.  There 
was  already  a  North  and  a  South.  At  that 
very  time  the  constitutional  convention  was 
*  Journals  of  Congress,  1787,  p.  63. 


in  session  in  Philadelphia.  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  illustrious  fellow-delegates 
were  grappling  with  the  novel  problems  of 
government  which  the  happy  issue  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  lamentable  failure  of  the 
Confederation  forced  upon  the  country.  One 
of  these  problems  was  the  presence  of  over 
half  a  million  of  slaves,  nearly  all  in  five 
Southern  States.  Should  they  be  taxed  ? 
Should  they  be  represented  ?  Should  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  be  allowed  to 
control  or  terminate  their  importation  ?  Vital 
questions  these,  which  went  not  merely  to  the 
incidents  but  the  fundamental  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  slavery  question  seemed  for 
months  an  irreconcilable  element  of  discord  in 
the  convention.  The  slave-trade  not  only,  but 
the  domestic  institution  itself,  was  character- 
ized in  language  which  Southern  politicians 
of  later  times  would  have  denounced  as  "  fa- 
natical "  and  "  incendiary."  Pinckney  wished 
the  slaves  to  be  represented  equally  with  the 
whites,  since  they  were  the  Southern  peasan- 
try. Gouverneur  Morris  declared  that  as  they 
were  only  property  they  ought  not  to  be  rep- 
resented at  all.  Both  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture balance  of  power  in  national  legislation, 
as  resulting  from  slaves  already  in,  and  here- 
after to  be  imported  into,  old  and  new  States, 
were  debated  under  various  possibilities  and 
probabilities.  Out  of  these  divergent  views 
grew  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  1., 
The  slaves  were  to  be  included  in  the  enumer- 
ation for  representation,  five  blacks  to  be 
counted  as  three  whites.  2.  Congress  should 
have  the  right  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade,  but 
not  till  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  3.  Fugitive 
slaves  should  be  returned  to  their  owners. 
Each  State,  large  or  small,  was  allowed  two 
senators ;  and  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives gave  to  the  North  thirty-five  mem- 
bers and  fourteen  senators,  to  the  South 
thirty  members  and  twelve  senators.  But 
since  the  North  was  not  yet  free  from  slavery, 
but  only  in  process  of  becoming  so,  and  as 
Virginia  was  the  leading  State  of  the  Union, 
the  real  balance  of  power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  South. 

The  newly  formed  Constitution  went  into 
successful  operation.  Under  legal  provisions 
already  made  and  the  strong  current  of  abo- 
lition sentiment  then  existing,  all  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  down  to  Delaware 
became  free.  This  gain,  however,  was  per- 
haps more  than  numerically  counterbalanced 
by  the  active  importation  of  captured  Afri- 
cans, especially  into  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  up  to  the  time  the  traffic  ceased  by 
law  in  1808.  Jefferson  had  meanwhile  pur- 
chased of  France  the  immense  country  west 
of  the    Mississippi  known  as  the   Louisiana 
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Territory.  The  free  navigation  of  that  great 
river  was  assured,  and  the  importance  of  the 
West  immeasurably  increased.  The  old  French 
colonies  at  New  Orleans  and  Kaskaskia  were 
already  strong  outposts  of  civilization  and  the 
nuclei  of  spreading  settlements.  Attracted  by 
the  superior  fertility  of  soil,  by  the  limitless  op- 
portunities for  speculation,  by  the  enticing  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  pushed  by  the  restless  energy 
inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  the 
older  States  now  began  to  pour  a  rising  stream 
of  emigration  into  the  West  and  the  South-west. 

In  this  race  the  free  States,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  population,  wealth,  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  would  have  outstripped 
the  South,  but  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  powerful  influence  which  operated  exclu- 
sively in  favor  of  the  latter.  This  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  portions  of  the  Southern  States, 
combined  with  cheap  slave-labor,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.  Half  a  century  of  experi- 
ment and  invention  in  England  had  brought 
about  the  concurrent  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  of  the 
high-pressure  engine  to  furnish  motive  power. 
The  Revolutionary  War  was  scarcely  ended 
when  there  came  from  the  mother-country  a 
demand  for  the  raw  fiber,  which  promised  to 
be  almost  without  limit.  A  few  trials  sufficed 
to  show  Southern  planters  that  with  their  soil 
and  their  slaves  they  could  supply  this  de- 
mand, not  only  with  a  quality  of  cotton  which 
would  defy  competition,  but  at  a  profit  to  them- 
selves far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  product 
of  agriculture.  An  insurmountable  obstacle, 
however,  seemed  now  to  interpose  itself  be- 
tween them  and  their  golden  harvest.  The 
tedious  work  of  cleaning  the  fiber  from  the 
seed  apparently  made  its  cheap  preparation  for 
export  in  large  quantities  impossible.  A  negro 
woman  working  the  whole  day  could  only 
clean  a  single  pound. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  juncture,  No- 
vember, 1792,  an  ingenious  Yankee  student 

*  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney,  American  Journal  Science, 
1832. 

t  The  Virginia  price  of  a  male  "  field  hand  "  in  1 790 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  in  i860  his  value 
in  the  domestic  market  had  risen  to  sixteen  hundred 
dollar^. —  Sukrrard  Clemens,  in  H.  R.  App.  Globe, 
1860-61,  104-5. 

\  Compendium,  8th  census,  p.  13. 

$  No  word  of  the  authors  could  add  to  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  the  following  from  a  recent  letter  of  the 
son  of  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  (to  the  Art  Super- 
intendent of  The  CENTURY),  stating  the  claims  of  his 
father's  memory  to  the  gratitude  of  the  South,  hitherto 
apparently  unfelt,  and  certainly  unrecognized  : 

"New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1886. 
"...    I  send  you  a  photograph  taken  from  a  por- 
trait of  my  father,  painted  about   the  year  1821,  by 
King,  of  Washington,  when  my  father,  the  inventor 


from  Massachusetts  was  boarding  in  the  house 
of  friends  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  occupying 
his  leisure  in  reading  law.  A  party  of  Georgia 
gentlemen  from  the  interior,  making  a  visit  to 
this  family,  fell  into  conversation  on  the  pros- 
pects and  difficulties  of  cotton-culture  and  the 
imperative  need  of  a  rapidly  working  clean- 
ing-machine. Their  hostess,  an  intelligent 
and  quick-witted  woman,  at  once  suggested 
an  expedient.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Greene, 
"  apply  to  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Eli  Whitney ; 
he  can  make  anything."  *  The  Yankee  student 
was  sought,  introduced,  and  had  the  me- 
chanical problem  laid  before  him.  He  mod- 
estly disclaimed  his  hostess's  extravagant 
praises,  and  told  his  interviewers  that  he  had 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton-seed  in  his 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  went  to  work  with  such 
earnestness  and  success,  that  in  a  few  months 
Mrs.  Greene  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  invite  a  gathering  of  gentlemen  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  to  behold  with  their 
own  eyes  the  working  of  the  newly  invented 
cotton-gin,  with  which  a  negro  man  turning 
a  crank  could  clean  fifty  pounds  of  cotton  per 
day.  This  solution  of  the  last  problem  in 
cheap  cotton-culture  made  it  at  once  the  lead- 
ing crop  of  the  South.  That  favored  region 
quickly  drove  all  competitors  out  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  rise  of  English  imports  of  raw 
cotton,  from  thirty  million  pounds  in  1790  to 
over  one  thousand  million  pounds  in  i860, 
shows  the  development  and  increase  of  that 
special  industry,  with  all  its  related  interests.! 
It  was  not  till  sixteen  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  that  the  African  slave- 
trade  ceased  by  limitation  of  law.  Within 
that  period  many  thousands  of  negro  captives 
had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  South 
by  direct  importation,  and  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand slave  inhabitants  added  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,^  and  the  formation  of  new 
slave  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  hastened 
in  due  proportion. § 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact  that,  under 

of  the  cotton-gin,  was  fifty-five  years  old.  He  died 
January  25th,  1825.  The  cotton-gin  was  invented  in 
1793;  and  though  it  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  it  is  virtually  unimproved.  .  .  .  Hence 
the  great  merit  of  the  original  invention.  It  has  made 
the  South,  financially  and  commercially.  It  has  made 
England  rich,  and  changed  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Lord  Macaulay  said  of  Eli  Whitney  :  'What  Peter  the 
Great  did  to  make  Russia  dominant,  Eli  Whitney's 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  has  more  than  equaled  in 
its  relation  to  the  power  and  progress  of  the  United 
States.'  He  has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
South,  but  it  never  has,  to  my  knowledge,  acknowl- 
edged his  benefaction  in  a  public  manner  to  the  ex- 
tent it  deserves  —  no  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  no  town  or  city  named  after  him,  though 
the  force  of  his  genius  has  caused  many  towns  and 
cities  to  rise  and  flourish  in  the  South.    .    .    . 

"Yours  very  truly,         E.  W.  Whitney." 
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the  very  remarkable  material  growth  of  the 
United  States  which  now  took  place,  the  polit- 
ical influence  remained  so  very  evenly  balanced 
between  the  North  and  the  South  lor  more  than 
a  generation.  Other  grave  issues  indeed  ab- 
sorbed the  public  attention,  but  the  abeyance 
of  the  slavery  question  is  due  rather  to  the  fact 
that  no  considerable  advantage  as  yet  fell  to 
either  side.  Eight  new  States  were  organ- 
ized, four  north  and  four  south  of  the  Ohio, 
and  admitted  in  nearly  alternate  order :  Ver- 
mont in  iygi,free;  Kentucky  in  1792,  slave ; 
Tennessee  in  ijg6,  slavey  Ohio  in  1802,  free  ; 
Louisiana  in  ibri2,  slave;  Indiana  in  1816, 
free ;  Mississippi  in  1817,  slave;  Illinois  in 
1 81 8,  free.  Alabama  was  already  authorized 
to  be  admitted  with  slavery,  and  this  would 
make  the  number  of  free  and  slave  States 
equal,  giving  eleven  States  to  the  North  and 
eleven  to  the  South. 

The  territory  of  Missouri,  containing  the  old 
French  colonies  at  and  near  St.  Louis,  had  at- 
tained a  population  of  60,000,  and  was  eager 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State.  She  had  made  ap- 
plication in  1817,  and  now  in  1819  k  was  pro- 
posed to  authorize  her  to  form  a  constitution. 
Arkansas  was  also  being  nursed  as  an  appli- 
cant, and  the  prospective  loss  by  the  North 
and  gain  by  the  South  of  the  balance  of  power 
caused  the  slavery  question  suddenly  to  flare 
up  as  a  national  issue.  There  were  hot  debates 
in  Congress,  emphatic  resolutions  by  State 
legislatures,  deep  agitation  among  the  whole 
people,  and  open  threats  by  the  South  to  dis- 
solve the  Union.  Extreme  Northern  men  in- 
sisted upon  a  restriction  of  slavery  to  be  applied 
to  both  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  radical  South- 
ern members  contended  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  impose  any  conditions  on  new  States. 
The  North  had  control  of  the  House,  the  South 
of  the  Senate.  A  middle  party  thereupon  sprang 
up,  proposing  to  divide  the  Louisiana  purchase 
between  freedom  and  slavery  by  the  line  of  360 
30',  and  authorizing  the  admission  of  Missouri 
with  slavery  out  of  the  northern  half.  Fasten- 
ing this  proposition  upon  the  bill  to  admit 
Maine  as  a  free  State,  the  measure  was,  after  a 
struggle,  carried  through  Congress  (in  a  sepa- 
rate act  approved  March  6,  1820),  and  became 
the  famous  Missouri  Compromise.  Maine  and 
Missouri  were  both  admitted.  Each  section 
thereby  not  only  gained  two  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  asserted  its  right  to  spread  its 
peculiar  polity  without  question  or  hindrance 
within  the  prescribed  limits;  and  the  motto, 
"  No  extension  of  slavery,"  was  postponed 
forty  years,  to  the  Republican  campaign  of 
i860. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  maintenance 
of  this  balance  of  power, —  the  numerical 
equality  of  the  slave  States  with  the  free, — 


though  not  announced  in  platforms  as  a  party 
doctrine,  was  nevertheless  steadily  followed  as 
a  policy  by  the  representatives  of  the  South. 
In  pursuance  of  this  system,  Michigan  and 
Arkansas,  the  former  a  free  and  the  latter  a 
slave  State,  were,  on  the  same  day,  June  15, 
1836,  authorized  to  be  admitted.  These  tactics 
were  again  repeated  in  the  year  1845,  when, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  Iowa,  a  free  State,  and 
Florida,  a  slave  State,  were  authorized  to  be 
admitted  by  one  act  of  Congress,  its  approval 
being  the  last  official  act  of  President  Tyler. 
This  tacit  compromise,  however,  was  accom- 
panied by  another  very  important  victory  of 
the  same  policy.  The  Southern  politicians  saw 
clearly  enough  that  with  the  admission  of 
Florida  the  slave  territory  was  exhausted, 
while  an  immense  untouched  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  still  stretched  away  north- 
westwardly toward  the  Pacific  above  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  which  consecrated  it 
to  freedom.  The  North,  therefore,  still  had  an 
imperial  area  from  which  to  organize  future 
free  States,  while  the  South  had  not  a  foot  more 
of  territory  from  which  to  create  slave  States. 

Sagaciously  anticipating  this  contingency, 
the  Southern  States  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  the  independent  State  of 
Texas,  and  were  now  urgent  in  their  demand 
for  her  annexation  to  the  Union.  Two  days 
before  the  signing  of  the  Iowa  and  Florida 
bill,  Congress  passed,  and  President  Tyler 
signed,  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition, annexation,  and  admission  of  Texas. 
But  even  this  was  not  all.  The  joint  resolution 
contained  a  guarantee  that  "  new  States,  of 
convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  the  said  State  of  Texas,"  and  to 
be  formed  out  of  her  territory,  should  here- 
after be  entitled  to  admission — the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  govern  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  them.  The  State  of  Texas  was,  by 
a  later  resolution,  formally  admitted  to  the 
Union,  December  29,  1845.  At  this  date, 
therefore,  the  slave  States  gained  an  actual 
majority  of  one,  there  being  fourteen  free 
States  and  fifteen  slave  States,  with  at  least 
equal  territorial  prospects  for  the  future. 

If  the  North  was  alarmed  at  being  thus 
placed  in  a  minority,  there  was  ample  reason 
for  still  further  disquietude.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  had  provoked  the  Mexican  war,  and 
President  Polk,  in  anticipation  of  further  im- 
portant acquisition  of  territory  to  the  South 
and  West,  asked  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  two  millions  to  be  used  in  negotiations  to 
that  end.  An  attempt  to  impose  a  condition 
to  these  negotiations  that  slavery  should  never 
exist  in  any  territory  to  be  thus  acquired  was  the 
famous  Wilmot  Proviso.  This  particular  meas- 
ure failed,  but  the  war  ended,  and  New  Mexico 
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and  California  were  added  to  the  Union  as 
unorganized  territories.  Meanwhile  the  admis- 
sion of  Wisconsin  in  1S48  had  once  more  re- 
stored the  equilibrium  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  States,  there  being  now  fifteen  of  each. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  important 
political  measures  and  results  thus  far  summa- 
rized were  accomplished  by  quiet  and  harmo- 
nious legislation.  Rising  steadily  since  1820, 
the  controversy  over  slavery  became  deep  and 
bitter,  both  in  Congress  and  the  country.  In- 
volving not  merely  a  policy  of  government, 
but  a  question  of  abstract  morals,  statesmen, 
philanthropists,  divines,  the  press,  societies, 
churches,  and  legislative  bodies  joined  in  the 
discussion.  Slavery  was  assailed  and  defended 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
name  of  religion.  In  Congress  especially  it  had 
now  been  a  subject  of  angry  contention  for  a 
whole  generation.  It  obtruded  itself  into  all 
manner  of  questions,  and  clung  obstinately  to 
numberless  resolutions  and  bills.  Time  and 
again  it  had  brought  members  into  excited 
discussion,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  perso- 
nal conflict  in  the  legislative  halls.  It  had  oc- 
casioned numerous  threats  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  in  one  or  more  instances  caused 
members  actually  to  retire  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  had  given  rise  to  resolu- 
tions of  censure,  to  resignations,  and  had  been 
the  occasion  of  some  of  the  greatest  legislative 
debates  of  the  nation.  It  had  virtually  created 
and  annexed  the  largest  State  in  the  Union. 
In  several  States  it  had  instigated  abuse,  in- 
tolerance, persecutions,  trials,  mobs,  murders, 
destruction  of  property,  imprisonment  of  free- 
men, retaliatory  legislation,  and  one  well-de- 
fined and  formidable  attempt  at  revolution. 
It  originated  party  factions,  political  schools, 
and  constitutional  doctrines,  and  made  and 
marred  the  fame  of  great  statesmen. 

New  Mexico,  when  acquired,  contained 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  continent,  and 
a  considerable  population  of  Spanish  origin. 
California,  almost  simultaneously  with  her  ac- 
quisition, was  peopled  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  by  the  world-renowned  gold  discov- 
eries. Very  unexpectedly,  therefore,  to  politi- 
cians of  all  grades  and  opinions,  the  slavery 
question  was  once  more  before  the  nation  in 
the  year  1850,  over  the  proposition  to  admit 
both  to  the  Union  as  States.  As  the  result 
of  the  long  conflict  of  opinion  hitherto  main- 
tained, the  beliefs  and  desires  of  the  contend- 
ing sections  had  by  this  time  become  formu- 
lated in  distinct  political  doctrines.  The  North 
contended  that  Congress  might  and  should 
prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
Union,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Northern  half 
by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.    The  South  declared  that 


any  such  exclusion  would  not  only  be  unjust 
and  impolitic,  but  absolutely  unconstitutional, 
because  property  in  slaves  might  go  and  must 
be  protected  in  the  territories  in  common  with 
all  other  property.  To  the  theoretical  dispute 
was  added  a  practical  contest.  By  the  existing 
Mexican  laws  slavery  was  already  prohibited 
in  New  Mexico,  and  California  promptly 
formed  a  free  State  constitution.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  North  now  sought  to  or- 
ganize the  former  as  a  territory,  and  admit  the 
latter  as  a  State,  while  the  South  resisted  and 
endeavored  to  extend  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line,  which  would  place  New  Mexico  and 
the  southern  half  of  California  under  the  tute- 
lage and  influence  of  slavery. 

These  were  the  principal  points  of  differ- 
ence which  caused  the  great  slavery  agitation 
of  1850.  The  whole  country  was  convulsed 
in  discussion ;  and  again  more  open  threats 
and  more  ominous  movements  towards  dis- 
union came  from  the  South.  The  most  popu- 
lar statesman  of  that  day,  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  a  slaveholder  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  now,  however,  assumed  the 
leadership  of  a  party  of  compromise,  and  the 
quarrel  was  adjusted  and  quieted  by  a  com- 
bined series  of  Congressional  acts.  1.  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  as  a  free  State.  2.  The 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  or- 
ganized, leaving  the  Mexican  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  force.  3.  The  domestic  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  abolished. 
4.  A  more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law  was 
passed.  5.  For  the  adjustment  of  her  State 
boundaries  Texas  received  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  These  were  the  famous  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  It  has  been  gravely  as- 
serted that  this  indemnity  of  ten  millions,  sud- 
denly trebling  the  value  of  the  Texas  debt, 
and  thereby  affording  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  speculation  in  the  bonds  of  that 
State,  was  "  the  propelling  force  whereby  these 
acts  were  pushed  through  Congress  in  defi- 
ance of  the  original  convictions  of  a  majority 
of  its  members."*  But  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  popular  desire  for  tranquillity,  concord, 
and  union  in  all  sections  never  exerted  as 
much  influence  upon  Congress  as  then.  This 
compromise  was  not  at  first  heartily  accepted 
by  the  people ;  Southern  opinion  being  of- 
fended by  the  abandonment  of  the  "  property  " 
doctrine,  and  Northern  sentiment  irritated  by 
certain  harsh  features  of  the  fugitive- slave  law. 
But  the  rising  Union  feeling  quickly  swept 
away  all  ebullitions  of  discontent,  and  during 
two  or  three  years  people  and  politicians 
fondly  dreamed  they  had,  in  current  phrase- 
ology, reached  a  "  finality  "  on  this  vexed 
quarrel.  Grave  doubts,  however,  found  occa- 
*  Greeley,  "Am.  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  208. 
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sional  expression  and  none  perhaps  more 
forcibly  than  in  the  following  newspaper  epi- 
gram describing  "Finality": 

"  To  kill  twice  dead  a  rattlesnake, 
And  off  his  scaly  skin  to  take, 
And  through  his  head  to  drive  a  stake, 
And  every  bone  within  him  break, 
And  of  his  flesh  mincemeat  to  make, 
To  burn,  to  sear,  to  boil,  and  bake, 
Then  in  a  heap  the  whole  to  rake, 
And  over  it  the  besom  shake, 
And  sink  it  fathoms  in  the  lake  — 
Whence  after  all,  quite  wide  awake, 
Comes  back  that  very  same  old  snake  !  " 

Little  did  the  country  think  how  soon  the 
absurd  prediction  would  find  its  fulfillment. 

THE    REPEAL    OF   THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 

The  long  contest  in  Congress  over  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  and  the  reluctance 
of  a  minority,  alike  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
to  accept  them,  had  in  reality  seriously  de- 
moralized both  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  country.  The  Democrats  especially,  de- 
feated by  the  fresh  military  laurels  of  General 
Taylor  in  1848,  were  much  exercised  to  dis- 
cover their  most  available  candidate  as  the 
presidential  election  of  1852  approached.  The 
leading  names,  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  Marcy, 
having  been  long  before  the  public,  were  be- 
coming a  little  stale.  In  this  contingency,  a 
considerable  following  grouped  itself  about  an 
entirely  new  man,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  Emigrating  from  Vermont  to  the 
West,  Douglas  had  run  a  career  remarkable 
for  political  success.  Only  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year,  he  had  served  as  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  Attorney-General,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Illinois, 
and  had  since  been  three  times  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  once  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  did  he  owe  his  political  fortunes 
entirely  to  accident.  Among  his  many  quali- 
ties of  leadership  were  strong  physical  endur- 
ance, untiring  industry,  a  persistent  boldness, 
a  ready  facility  in  public  speaking,  unfail- 
ing political  shrewdness,  an  unusual  power 
in  running  debate,  with  liberal  instincts  and 
progressive  purposes.  It  was  therefore  not 
surprising  that  he  should  attract  the  admira- 
tion and  support  of  the  young,  the  ardent, 
and  especially  the  restless  and  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  His  career  in  Congress  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  in  the  Senate,  he 
had  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  enactment 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  had 
just  met  and  overcome  a  threatened  party 
schism  in  his  own  State,  which  that  legislation 
had  there  produced. 

In  their  zeal  to  push  his  claims  to  the  presi- 


dency, the  partisans  of  Douglas  now  com- 
mitted a  great  error.  Rightly  appreciating 
the  growing  power  of  the  press,  they  obtained 
control  of  the  "Democratic  Review,"  a  monthly 
magazine  then  enjoying  prominent  repute  as 
a  party  organ,  and  published  in  it  a  series  of 
articles  attacking  the  rival  Democratic  can- 
didates in  very  flashy  rhetoric.  These  were 
stigmatized  as  "  old  fogies,"  who  must  give 
ground  to  a  nominee  of  "  Young  America." 
They  were  reminded  that  the  party  expects 
a  "  new  man."  u  Age  is  to  be  honored,  but 
senility  is  pitiable  ";  "statesmen  of  a  previous 
generation  must  get  out  of  the  way";  the 
Democratic  party  was  owned  by  a  set  of  "  old 
clothes-horses";  "they  couldn't  pay  their 
political  promises  in  four  Democratic  admin- 
istrations"; and  the  names  of  Cass  and  Mar- 
cy, Buchanan  and  Butler,  were  freely  mixed 
in  with  such  epithets  as  "  pretenders,"  "huck- 
sters," "  intruders,"  and  "  vile  charlatans." 

Such  characterization  of  such  men  soon 
created  a  flagrant  scandal  in  the  Democratic 
party,  which  was  duly  aired  both  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  Congress.  It  definitely  fixed  the 
phrases  "  old  fogy,"  and  "  Young  America" 
in  our  slang  literature.  The  personal  friends 
of  Douglas  hastened  to  explain  and  assert  his 
innocence  of  any  complicity  with  this  political 
raid, but  they  werenot  more  than  half  believed; 
and  the  war  of  factions,  begun  in  January,  raged 
with  increasing  bitterness  till  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  at  Baltimore  in  June, 
and  undoubtedly  exerted  a  decisive  influence 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 

The  only  serious  competitors  for  the  nomi- 
nation were  the  "  old  fogies "  Cass,  Marcy, 
and  Buchanan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Doug- 
las, the  pet  of  "  Young  America,"  on  the 
other.  It  soon  became  evident  that  opinion 
was  so  divided  among  these  four  that  a  nomi- 
nation could  only  be  reached  through  long 
and  tedious  ballotings.  Beginning  with  some 
twenty  votes,  Douglas  steadily  gained  adhe- 
rents till  on  the  thirtieth  ballot  he  received 
ninety-two.  From  this  point,  however,  his 
strength  fell  away.  Unable  to  succeed  him- 
self, he  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  powerful 
to  defeat  his  adversaries.  The  exasperation 
had  been  too  great  to  permit  a  concentra- 
tion or  compromise  on  any  of  the  "  seniors." 
Cass  reached  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  votes;  Marcy,  ninety-eight;  Buchanan, 
one  hundred  and  four;  and  finally,  on  the 
forty-ninth  ballot,  occurred  the  memorable 
nearly  unanimous  selection  of  Franklin  Pierce 
—  not  because  of  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  to 
break  the  insurmountable  dead-lock  of  fac- 
tional hatred.  Young  America  gained  a  nom- 
inal triumph,  old  fogydom  a  real  revenge, 
and  the  South  a  serviceable  Northern  ally. 
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The  country  was  the  only  sufferer,  for  in  due 
time  Pierce  was  overwhelmingly  elected,  and 
the  nation  burdened  with  that  costly  luxury, 
an  administration  without  either  personal  or 
party  responsibility.  Douglas  and  his  friends 
were  discomfited  but  not  dismayed.  Their 
management  had  been  exceedingly  maladroit, 
as  a  more  modest  championship  would  with- 
out doubt  have  secured  him  the  coveted  nomi- 
nation. Yet  sagacious  politicians  foresaw  that 
on  the  whole  he  was  strengthened  by  his  defeat. 
From  that  time  forward  he  was  a  recognized 
presidential  aspirant  and  competitor,  young 
enough  patiently  to  bide  his  time,  and  of  suffi- 
cient prestige  to  make  his  flag  therallying-point 
of  all  the  free-lances  in  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  to  this  presidential  aspiration  of  Mr. 
Douglas  that  we  must  look  as  the  key  or  ex- 
planation of  his  agency  in  bringing  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri.  Compromise  —  per- 
haps the  most  momentous  legislative  act  in 
American  history.  As  already  said,  after  some 
factious  opposition  the  measures  of  1850  had 
been  accepted  by  the  people  as  a  finality  of 
the  slavery  questions.  Around  this  alleged  set- 
tlement, distasteful  as  it  was  to  many,  public 
opinion  gradually  crystallized.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1852  solemnly  resolved 
that  they  would  discountenance  and  resist,  in 
Congress  or  out  of  it,  whenever,  wherever,  or 
however,  or  under  whatever  color  or  shape, 
any  further  renewal  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
This  determination  was  echoed  and  reechoed, 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed,  by  the  recognized  or- 
gans of  the  public  voice  —  from  the  village 
newspaper  to  the  presidential  message,  from  the 
country  debating  school  to  the  measured  utter- 
ances of  Senatorial  discussion.  In  support  of 
this  alleged  "  finality "  no  one  had  taken  a 
more  decided  stand  than  Senator  Douglas 
himself.  Said  he,  "  In  taking  leave  of  this  sub- 
ject I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  determined 
never  to  make  another  speech  upon  the  slav- 
ery question;  and  I  will  now  add  the  hope 
that  the  necessity  for  it  will  never  exist.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  our  opponents  do  not  agitate  for 
repeal  or  modification,  why  should  we  agitate 
for  any  purpose  ?  We  claim  that  the  com- 
promise I  of  1850]  is  a  final  settlement.  Is  a 
final  settlement  open  to  discussion  and  agita- 
tion and  controversy  by  its  friends  ?  What 
manner  of  settlement  is  that  which  does  not 
settle  the  difficulty  and  quiet  the  dispute?  Are 
not  the  friends  of  the  compromise  becoming 
th<:  agitators,  and  will  not  the  country  hold 
us  responsible  for  that  which  we  condemn  and 
denounce  in  the  abolitionists  and  Free-soilers? 
These  are  matters  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
Those  who  preach  peace  should  not  be  the 
first  to  commence  and  reopen  an  old  quar- 
rel." *  In  his  Senate  speeches,  during  the  com- 


promise debates  of  1850,  while  generally  ad- 
vocating his  theory  of  "  non-intervention,"  he 
had  sounded  the  whole  gamut  of  the  slavery 
discussion,  defending  the  various  measures  of 
adjustment  against  the  attacks  of  the  Southern 
extremists,  and  specifically  defending  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Nay,  more;  he  had  de- 
clared in  distinct  words  that  the  principle  of 
territorial  prohibition  was  no  violation  of 
Southern  rights;  and  denounced  the  proposi- 
tion of  Calhoun  to  put  a  "balance  of  power" 
clause  into  the  Constitution  as  "  a  retrograde 
movement  in  an  age  of  progress  that  would  as- 
tonish the  world."  t  These  repeated  affirma- 
tions, taken  in  connection  with  his  famous  de- 
scription of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1849, 
in  which  he  declared  it  to  have  had  "an  origin 
akin  to  the  Constitution,"  and  to  have  become 
"canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  as  a  sacred  thing  which  no  ruthless 
hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  dis- 
turb,"! all  seemed,  in  the  public  mind,  to  put 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  that  their  au- 
thor would  so  soon  become  the  subject  of  his 
own  anathemas. 

The  personal  details  of  this  most  remarka- 
ble of  all  our  political  intrigues  are  forever  lost 
to  history.  We  have  only  a  faint  and  shadowy 
outline  of  isolated  movements  of  a  few  chief 
actors,  a  few  vague  suggestions  and  fragmen- 
tary steps  in  the  formation  and  unfolding  of  the 
ill-omened  plot. 

As  the  avowed  representative  of  the  rest- 
less and  ambitious  elements  of  the  country,  as 
the  champion  of  "  Young  America,"  Douglas 
had  so  far  as  possible  in  his  Congressional 
career  made  himself  the  apostle  of  modern 
"  progress."  He  was  a  believer  in  "  manifest 
destiny  "  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  He  desired  —  so  the  newspapers 
averred  —  that  the  Carribbean  Sea  should  be 
declared  an  American  lake,  and  nothing  so 
delighted  him  as  to  pull  the  beard  of  the  British 
lion.  These  topics,  while  they  furnished  themes 
for  campaign  speeches,  for  the  present  led  to  no 
practical  legislation.  In  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories, 
however,  he  had  control  of  kindred  measures 
of  present  and  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
West;  namely,  the  opening  of  new  routes  of 
travel  and  emigration,  and  of  new  territories  for 
settlement.  An  era  of  wonder  had  just  dawned, 
connecting  itself  directly  with  these  subjects. 
The  acquisition  of  California  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  had  turned  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world    to   the  Pacific  coast.     Plains  and 

*  App.  Globe  of  185 1-2,  p.  68. 

t  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  March  13,  1850.  App. 
Globe,  Vol.  XXII.,  pt.  I.,  pp.  369  to  372. 

t  Douglas,  Springfield  speech,  October  23,  1849. 
Illinois  "  Register." 
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mountains  were  swarming  with  adventurers 
and  emigrants.  Oregon,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and  Minnesota  had  just  been  organized,  and 
were  in  a  feeble  way  contesting  the  sudden  fame 
of  the  Golden  State.  The  Western  border  was 
astir,  and  wild  visions  of  lands  and  cities  and 
mines  and  wealth  and  power  were  disturbing 
the  peaceful  dreams  of  the  pioneer  in  his  fron- 
tier cabin,  and  hurrying  him  off  on  the  long, 
romantic  quest  across  the  continent. 

Hitherto,  stringent  Federal  laws  had  kept 
settlers  and  unlicensed  traders  out  of  the  In- 
dian territory,  which  lay  beyond  the  western 
boundaries  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
and  which  the  policy  of  our  early  Presidents 
Vol.  XXXITI.— S8. 


fixed  upon  as  the  final  asylum  of  the  red  men 
retreating  before  the  irresistible  advance  of 
white  settlers.  But  now  the  uncontrollable 
stream  of  emigration  had  broken  into  and 
through  this  reservation,  creating  in  a  few  years 
well-defined  routes  of  travel  to  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  California,  and  Oregon.  Though  from 
the  long  march  there  came  constant  cries  of 
danger  and  distress,  of  starvation  and  Indian 
massacre,  there  was  neither  halting  nor  delay. 
The  courageous  pioneers  pressed  forward  all 
the  more  earnestly,  and  to  such  purpose  that  in 
less  than  twenty-five  years  the  Pacific  Railroad 
followed  Fremont's  first  exploration  through 
the  South  Pass. 
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Douglas,  himself  a  migrator}-  child  of  for- 
tune, was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  this 
somewhat  premature  Western  longing  of  the, 
people ;  and  as  chairman  oi  the  Committee  on 
Territories  was  the  recipient  of  all  the  letters, 
petitions,  and  personal  solicitations  from  the 


.       (PHOTOCRAPKED    BY    BKADY.) 


various  interests  which  were  seeking  their  ad- 
vantage in  this  exodus  toward  the  setting  sun. 
He  was  the  natural  center  for  all  the  embryo 
mail  contractors. orfu  e -holders,  Indian  traders, 
land-sharks,  and  railroad  visionaries  whose 
coveted  opportunities  lay  in  the  Western  terri- 


tories. It  is  but  just  to  his  fame,  however,  to 
say  that  he  comprehended  equally  well  the  true 
philosophical  and  political  necessities  which 
now  demanded  the  opening  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  as  a  secure  highway  and  protecting 
bridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  our  new- 
found El  Dorado,  no  less  than  as 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  older 
States  and  the  improvised  "  Young 
America "  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  subject  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
action  during  the  stormy  politics 
of  1850-51,  and  had  again  to  be 
postponed  for  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1852.  But  now  Pierce 
was  triumphantly  elected,  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  to  sustain 
him,  and  the  legislative  calm 
which  both  parties  had  adjured 
in  their  platforms  seemed  propi- 
tious for  pushing  measures  of  local 
interest.  The  control  of  the  terri- 
tories was  for  the  moment  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Douglas. 
He  was  himself  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate ;  and  his 
special  personal  friend  and  politi- 
cal lieutenant  in  his  own  State, 
Richardson  of  Illinois,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  Committee 
of  the  House.  He  could  therefore 
choose  his  own  time  and  mode  of 
introducing  measures  of  this  char- 
acter in  either  house  of  Congress, 
under  the  majority  control  of  his 
party  —  a  fact  to  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  origin  and  progress  of  'l  the 
three  Nebraska  bills." 

The  journal  discloses  that  Rich- 
ardson of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1853,  introduced  into  the 
House  "A   bill  to  organize  the 
Territory   of  Nebraska."*    After 
due  reference,  and  some  desultory 
debate  on  the  8th, t  it  was  taken 
up  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
the   ioth-l    From  the  discussion 
we  learn  that  the  boundaries  were 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  east,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  the 
line  of  360  30'  or  southern  line  of 
Missouri  on  the  south,  and  the  line 
of  43°,  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Iowa,  on  the 
n  orth .  Several  members  opposed  it,  because  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  was  not  yet  extinguished, 
and  because  it  embraced  reservations  pledged 
to  Indian  occupancy  in  perpetuity;  also  on 
*  Globe,  ]>.  474.       t  lb.,  pp.  542-4-       t  lb.,  p.  565. 
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the  general  ground  that  it  contained  but  few 
white  inhabitants,  and  its  organization  was 
therefore  a  useless  expense.  Howard  of  Texas 
made  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  urging  that 
since  it  contained  but  about  six  hundred  souls, 
its  southern  boundary  should  be  fixed  at  390 


30',  not  to  trench  upon  the  Indian  reservations. 
Hall  of  Missouri  replied  in  support  of  the  bill : 
'•  We  want  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  the 
few  people  who  reside  there,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  Oregon  and  California  in  time 
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of  war,  and  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  emigrants  who 
annually  cross  the  plains."  *  He  added  that  its 
1  iraits  were  purposely  made  large  to  embrace  the 
great  lines  of  travel  to  Oregon,  New  Mexico, 
and  California;  since  the  South  Pass  is  in  420 
30',  the  territory  has  to  extend  to  430  north. 
The  incident,  however,  of  special  historical 
significance  had  occurred  in  the  debate  of  the 
8th,  when  a  member  rose  and  said :  "  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Giddings],  who,  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  why  the  ordinance 
of  1787  is  not  incorporated  in  this  bill?  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  or  the  com- 
mittee were  intimidated  on  account  of  the  plat- 
forms of  1852  ?"t  To  which  Mr.  Giddings 
replied  that  the  south  line  of  the  territory  was 
(6p  30',  and  was  already  covered  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  prohibition.  "This  law 
stands  perpetually,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
a<  t  would  receive  any  increased  validity  by  a 
reenactment.  There  I  leave  the  matter.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  territory  included  in  this 
treaty  [ceding  Louisiana]  must  be  forever 
free  unless  the  law  be  repealed."  With  this 
explicit  understanding  from  a  member  of  the 
committee,  apparently  accepted  as  conclusive 
by  the  whole  House,  and  certainly  not  ob- 
*  Globe,  p.  550.     \  [b.,  p.  543.     tTb.,  p.  565. 


jected  to  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, who  was  carefully  watching  the  cur- 
rent of  debate,  the  bill  passed  on  the  ioth,| 
ninety-eight  yeas  to  forty-three  nays.  Led 
by  a  few  members  from  that  region,  in  the 
main  the  West  voted  for  it  and  the  South 
against  it ;  while  the  greater  number, 
absorbed  in  other  schemes,  were  wholly 
indifferent,  and  probably  cast  their  votes 
upon  personal  solicitation. 

On  the  following  day  the  bill  was  hur- 
ried over  to  the  Senate,  referred  to  Mr. 
Douglas's  committee,  and  by  him  re- 
ported back  without  amendment,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th;  but  the  session  was  almost 
ended  before  he  was  able  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  for  its  discussion. 
Finally,  on  the  night  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Pierce,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  over 
the  appropriation  bills,  while  the  Senate 
was  without  a  quorum  and  impatiently 
awaiting  the  reports  of  a  number  of  con- 
ference committees,  Douglas  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  lull  to  call  up  his 
Nebraska  bill.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
House,  Texas  stubbornly  opposed  it. 
Houston  undertook  to  talk  it  to  death 
in  a  long  speech ;  Bell  protested  against 
robbing  the  Indians  of  their  guaranteed 
rights.  The  bill  seemed  to  have  no  friend 
but  its  author  when,  perhaps  to  his  surprise, 
Senator  D.  R.  Atchison  of  Missouri  threw 
himself  into  the  breach. 
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Prefacing  his  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  formerly 
been  opposed  to  the  measure,  he 
continued:  "Ihadtwoobjections 
to  it.  One  was  that  the  Indian 
title  in  that  territory  had  not 
been  extinguished,  or  at  least  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  had  been. 
Another  was  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Slavery  Restriction. 
It  was  my  opinion  at  that  time 
—  and  I  am  not  now  very  clear 
on  that  subject  —  that  the  law 
of  Congress,  when  the  State  of 
Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  excluding  slavery  from 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  north 
of  36°  30',  would  be  enforced  in 
that  territory  unless  it  was  spe- 
cially rescinded ;  and  whether 
that  law  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  not,  it  would  do  its 
work,  and  that  work  would  be 
to  preclude  slaveholders  from 
going  into  that  territory.  But 
when  I  came  to  look  into  that 
question,  I  found  that  there  was 
no  prospect,  no  hope,  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  that  terri- 
tory. ...  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  the  first  great  error 
committed  in  thepolitical  history 
of  this  country  was  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
rendering  the  North-west  territory  free  terri- 
tory. The  next  great  error  was  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  But  they  are  both  irremedia- 
ble. There  is  no  remedy  for  them.  We  must 
submit  to  them.  I  am  prepared  to  do  it.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  cannot 
be  repealed.  So  far  as  that  question  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  as  well  agree  to  the  admis- 
sion of  this  territory  now  as  next  year,  or  five 
or  ten  years  hence."  * 

Mr.  Douglas  closed  the  debate,  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  general  reasons,  and 
by  his  silence  accepting  Atchison's  conclu- 
sions ;  but  as  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March 
was  breaking,  an  unwilling  Senate  laid  the 
bill  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to 
seventeen,  here,  as  in  the  House,  the  West  be- 
ing for  and  the  South  against  the  measure.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  in  this  course 
the  South  acted  with  any  mental  reservation 
or  sinister  motive.  The  great  breach  of  faith 
was  not  yet  even  meditated.  Only  a  few 
hours  afterward,  in  a  dignified  and  stately 
national  ceremonial,  in  the  midst  of  foreign 

*  Globe,  p.  1 1 13. 
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ministers,  judges,  senators,  and  representatives, 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States  deliv- 
ered to  the  people  his  inaugural  address. 
High  and  low  were  alike  intent  to  discern  the 
opening  political  currents  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, but  none  touched  or  approached  this 
particular  subject.  The  aspirations  of  "  Young 
America  "  were  not  toward  a  conquest  of  the 
North,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  South.  A 
freshening  breeze  filled  the  sails  of  "annexa- 
tion "and  "manifest  destiny."  In  bold  words 
the  President  said  :  "  The  policy  of  my  admin- 
istration will  not  be  controlled  by  any  timid 
forebodings  of  evil  from  expansion.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our  attitude  as 
a  nation  and  our  position  on  the  globe  ren- 
der the  acquisition  of  certain  possessions  not 
within  our  jurisdiction  eminently  important  for 
our  protection,  if  not  in  the  future  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  commerce 
and  the  peace  of  the  world."  t  Reaching  the 
slavery  question,  he  expressed  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  declared  slavery 
recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  his  pur- 
pose to  enforce  the  compromise    measures  of 

t  Pierce,  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,    1853. 
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1850;  adding,  "I  fervently  trust  that  the 
question  is  at  rest,  and  that  no  sectional  or 
ambitious  or  fanatical  excitement  may  again 
threaten  the  durability  of  our  institutions,  or 
obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity." 

When  Congress  met  again  in  the  follow- 
ing December  (1853),  the  annual  message  of 
President  Pierce  was,  upon  this  subject,  but  an 
echo  of  his  inaugural,  as  his  inaugural  had 
been  but  an  echo  of  the  two  party  platforms  of 
1852.  Affirming  that  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850  had  given  repose  to  the  country, 
he  declared,  "  That  this  repose  is  to  suffer  no 
shock  during  my  official  term,  if  I  have  the 
power  to  avert  it,  those  who  placed  me  here 
may  be  assured."  In  this  spirit,  undoubtedly, 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  South  began  the 
ion  of  1 853-4;  but  unfortunately  it  was  very 
abandoned.  The  people  of  the  Missouri 
and  Iowa  border  were  becoming  every  day  more 
impatient  to  enter  upon  an  authorized  occupan- 
'  y  of  the  new  lands  which  lay  a  day's  journey  to 
the  wrest.  Handfuls  of  squatters  here  and  there- 
had  elected  two  territorial  delegates,  who  has- 
tened to  Washington  with  embryo  credentials. 
The  subject  of  organizing  the  West  was  again 
broached  ;  an  fowa  Senator  introduced  a  ter- 
ritorial bill.  Under  the  ordinary  routine  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and 
on  the  4th  day  of  January   Douglas  reported 


back  his  second  Nebraska  bill,  still 
without  any  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  His  elaborate  report, 
accompanying  this  second  bill,  shows 
that  the  subject  had  been  most  care- 
fully examined  in  committee.  The 
discussion  was  evidently  exhaustive, 
going  over  the  whole  history,  policy, 
and  constitutionality  of  prohibitory 
legislation.  Two  or  three  sentences 
are  quite  sufficient  to  present  the 
substance  of  the  long  and  wordy  re- 
port. First,  that  there  were  differences 
and  doubts;  second,  that  these  had 
been  finally  settled  by  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850;  and,  there- 
fore, third,  the  committee  had  ad- 
hered not  only  to  the  spirit  but  to  the 
very  phraseology  of  that  adjustment, 
and  refused  either  to  affirm  or  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

This  was  the  public  and  legisla- 
tive agreement  announced  to  the 
country.  Subsequent  revelations  show 
the  secret  and  factional  bargain 
which  that  agreement  covered.  Not 
only  was  this  territorial  bill  search- 
ing!)' considered  in  committee,  but 
repeated  caucuses  were  held  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  discuss  the 
party  results  likely  to  grow  out  of  it. 
The  Southern  Democrats  maintained  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognized 
their  right  and  guaranteed  them  protection  to 
their  slave  property,  if  they  chose  to  carry  it 
into  Federal  territories.  Douglas  and  other 
Northern  Democrats  contended  that  slavery 
was  subject  to  local  law,  and  that  the  people 
of  a  territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  could  estab- 
lish or  prohibit  it.  This  radical  difference,  if 
carried  into  party  action,  would  lose  them  the 
political  ascendency  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained, and  were  then  enjoying.  To  avert  a 
public  rupture  of  the  party,  it  was  agreed 
"that  the  territories  should  be  organized  with 
a  delegation  by  Congress  of  all  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  territories,  and  that  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  Congress  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts."*  If  the  courts  should 
decide  against  the  South,  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats would  accept  the  Northern  theory ;  if 
the  courts  should  decide  in  favor  of  the  South, 
the  Northern  Democrats  would  defend  the 
Southern  view.  Thus  harmony  would  be  pre- 
served, and  party  power  prolonged.  Here  we 
have  the  shadow  of  the  coming  Dred  Scott 
decision  already  projected  into  political  his- 
tory, though  the  speaker  protests  that  "none 
of  us  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  controversy 

*  Senator    Benjamin,  Senate   debate,   May  8,  i860. 
Globe,  p.  1966. 
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then  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts  that  would  lead  almost 
immediately  to  the  decision  of 
that  question."*  This  was  prob- 
ably true ;  for  a  "  peculiar  pro- 
vision "  t  was  expressly  inserted 
in  the  committee's  bill,  allow- 
ing appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in 
all  questions  involving  title  to 
slaves,  without  reference  to  the 
usual  limitations  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  property, 
thereby  paving  the  way  to  an 
early  adjudication  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  till  the 
1 6th  of  January,  when  Senator 
Dixon  of  Kentucky,  apparently 
acting  for  himself  alone,  offered 
an  amendment  in  effect  repeal- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Upon  this  provocation,  Senator 
Sumner  of   Massachusetts  the 
next  day  offered  anotheramend- 
ment  affirming  that  it  was  not 
repealed  by  the  bill.   Comment- 
ing on   these  propositions  two 
days  later,  the  administration  or- 
gan, the  "Washington  Union," 
declared  they  were  both  "  false 
lights,"   to    be    avoided  by   all 
good  Democrats.    By  this  time, 
however,   this  subject   of  "  re- 
peal "  had  become  bruited  about 
the  Capitol  corridors,  the  hotels,  and  the  caucus 
rooms  of  Washington,  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents were  on  the  qui  vive  to  obtain  the 
latest  developments  concerning  the  intrigue. 
The  secrets  of  the  Territorial  Committee  leaked 
out,   and   consultations  multiplied.    Could  a 
repeal  be  carried  ?    Who  would  offer  it  and 
lead  it  ?    What  divisions  or  schisms  would  it 
carry  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party* 
especially  in  the  pending  contest  between  the 
"  Hards"  and  "  Softs  "  in  New  York  ?    What 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of   1856?     Already  the  "Union"  sug- 
gested that  it  was  whispered  that  Cass  was 
willing  to  propose  and  favor  such  a  "  repeal. "| 
It  was  given  out  in  the  "  Baltimore  Sun  "  that 
Cass  intended  to  "  separate  the  sheep  from 
the    goats."    Both    statements   were    untrue ; 
but  they  perhaps  had  their  intended  effect,  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  and  eagerness  of  Doug- 
las.   The  political  air  of  Washington  was  heavy 
with  clouds  and  mutterings,  and  clans  were 

*  Benjamin,  Globe,  May  S,  i860,  p.  1966. 
t  Douglas,  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Judge  Black,  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  p.  6. 

t  "Washington  Union,"  January  19,  1S54. 
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gathering  for  and  against  the  ominous  prop- 
osition. 

So  far  as  history  has  been  allowed  a  glimpse 
into  these  secret  communings,  three  princi- 
pal personages  were  at  this  time  planning  a 
movement  of  vast  portent.  These  were  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Territories;  Archibald  Dixon,  Whig 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  and  David  R.  Atchi- 
son of  Missouri,  then  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  "  For  myself,"  said  the  latter 
in  explaining  the  transaction,  "  I  am  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  1 
would  sacrifice  everything  but  my  hope  of 
heaven  to  advance  her  welfare."  He  thought 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed; he  had  pledged  himself  in  his  public 
addresses  to  vote  for  no  territorial  organization 
that  would  not  virtually  annul  it ;  and  with 
this  feeling  in  his  heart,  he  desired  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories when  a  bill  was  introduced.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  had  a  private  interview 
with  Mr.  Douglas,  and  informed  him  of  what 
he   desired  —  the    introduction   of  a  bill  for 
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Nebraska  like  what  \sic\  he  had  promised  to 
vote  for,  and  that  lie  would  like  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  in 
order  to  introduce  such  a  measure  ;  and  if  he 
could  get  that  position, he  would  immediately 
resign  as  president  of  the  Senate.  Judge 
Douglas  requested  twenty-four  hours  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  could  not  introduce  such  a  bill  as 
he  (Mr.  Atchison)  proposed,  he  would  resign 
as  chairman  of  the  Territorial  Committee  in 
Democratic  caucus,  and  exert  his  influence  to 


get  him  (Atchison)  appointed.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  given  time,  Senator  Douglas  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  introduce  such  a  bill  as 
had  been  spoken  of."  * 

Senator  Dixon  is  no  less  explicit  in  his  de- 
scription of  these  political  negotiations.  "  My 
amendment  seemed  to  take  the  Senate  by  sur- 
prise, and  no  one  appeared  more  startled  than 
Judge  Douglas  himself.  He  immediately  came 
to    my    seat    and    courteously   remonstrated 

*  Speech  at  Atchison  City,  September,  1854,  reported 
in  the  "I'arkville  Luminary." 
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against  my  amendment,  suggesting  that  the 
bill  which  he  had  introduced  was  almost  in 
the  words  of  the  territorial  acts  for  the  organi- 
zation of  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  that  they 
being  a  part  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  he  had  hoped  that  1,  a  known  and 
zealous  friend  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  adjust- 
ment which  had  then  taken  place,  would  not 
be  inclined  to  do  anything  to  call  that  adjust- 
ment in  question  or  weaken  it  before  the 
country. 

"  I  replied  that  it  was  precisely  because  I 
had  been  and  was  a  firm  and  zealous  friend 
of  the  compromise  of  1850,  that  I  felt  bound 
to  persist  in  the  movement  which  I  had  origi- 
nated ;  that  I  was  well  satisfied  that  the  Mis- 
souri Restriction,  if  not  expressly  repealed, 
would  continue  to  operate  in  the  territory  to 
which  it  had  been  applied,  thus  negativing 
the  great  and  salutary  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, which  constituted  the  most  prominent 
and  essential  feature  of  the  plan  of  settlement 
of  1850.  We  talked  for  some  time  amicably, 
and  separated.  Some  days  afterwards  Judge 
Douglas  came  to  my  lodgings,  whilst  I  was 
confined  by  physical  indisposition,  and  urged 
me  to  get  up  and  take  a  ride  with  him  in  his 
carriage.  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  rode 
out  with  him.  During  our  short  excursion  we 
talked  on  the  subject  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  Judge  Douglas,  to  my  high  gratifi- 
cation, proposed  to  me  that  I  should  allow 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  amendment  and 
ingraft  it  on  his  territorial  bill.  I  acceded  to 
the  proposition  at  once,  whereupon  a  most 
interesting  interchange  occurred  between  us. 

"  On  this  occasion  Judge  Douglas  spoke  to 
me  in  substance  thus :  '  I  have  become  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  fair- 
minded  national  statesman,  to  cooperate  with 
you  as  proposed  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  restriction.  It  is  due  to 
the  South;  it  is  due  to  the  Constitution,  here- 
tofore palpably  infracted;  it  is  due  to  that 
character  for  consistency  which  I  have  here- 
tofore labored  to  maintain.  The  repeal,  if  we 
can  effect  it,  will  produce  much  stir  and  com- 
motion in  the  free  States  of  the  Union  for  a 

*  Archibald  Dixon  to  H.  S.  Foote,  October  1,  1858. 
"  Louisville  Democrat  "  of  October  3,  1S58. 

t  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Pierce's  Cabinet  (Secretary  of  War),  thus  relates  the 
incident :  "  On  Sunday  morning,  the  22d  of  January, 
1854,  gentlemen  of  each  committee  [House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Territories]  called  at  my  house,  and 
Mr.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  fully 
explained  the  proposed  bill,  and  stated  their  purpose 
to  be,  through  my  aid,  to  obtain  an  interview  on  that 
day  with  the  President,  to  ascertain  whether  the  bill 
would  meet  his  approbation.  The  President  was 
known  to  be  rigidly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  visits 
on  Sunday  for  the  discussion  of  any  political  subject ; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  urged  as  necessary,  in  order  to 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 89. 


season.  I  shall  be  assailed  by  demagogues  and 
fanatics  there  without  stint  or  moderation. 
Every  opprobrious  epithet  will  be  applied  to 
me.  I  shall  be  probably  hung  in  effigy  in 
many  places.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
I  may  become  permanently  odious  among 
those  whose  friendship  and  esteem  I  have 
heretofore  possessed.  This  proceeding  may 
end  my  political  career.  But,  acting  under  the 
sense  of  the  duty  which  animates  me,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice.  I  will  do  it.' 

"  He  spoke  in  the  most  earnest  and  touch- 
ing manner,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  deeply 
affected.  I  said  to  him  in  reply:  'Sir,  I  once 
recognized  you  as  a  demagogue,  a  mere  party 
manager,  selfish  and  intriguing.  I  now  find 
you  a  warm-hearted  and  sterling  patriot.  Go 
forward  in  the  pathway  of  duty  as  you  pro- 
pose, and  though  all  the  world  desert  you,  I 
never  will.'  "* 

Such  is  the  circumstantial  record  of  this 
most  remarkable  political  intrigue  left  by  two 
prominent  and  principal  instigators,  and  never 
denied  nor  repudiated  by  the  third.  Gradually, 
as  the  plot  was  developed,  the  agreement 
embraced  the  leading  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Congress,  reenforced  by  a 
majority  of  the  Whig  leaders  from  the  slave 
States.  A  day  or  two  before  the  final  intro- 
duction of  the  repeal,  Douglas  and  others 
held  an  interview  with  President  Pierce, t  and 
obtained  from  him  in  writing  an  agreement 
to  adopt  the  movement  as  an  administration 
measure.  Fortified  with  this  important  adhe- 
sion, he  took  the  fatal  plunge,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 23d  introduced  his  third  Nebraska  bill, 
organizing  two  territories  instead  of  one,  and 
declaring  the  Missouri  Compromise  "  inoper- 
ative." But  the  amendment  —  monstrous  Cal- 
iban of  legislation  as  it  was  —  needed  to  be 
still  further  licked  into  shape  to  satisfy  the 
grasping  rapacity  of  the  South  and  appease 
the  alarmed  conscience  of  the  North.  Two 
weeks  later,  after  the  first  outburst  of  debate, 
the  following  phraseology  was  substituted: 
"  Which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery 
in  the  States  and  territories,  as  recognized 

enable  the  committee  to  make  their  report  the  next 
day.  I  went  with  them  to  the  executive  mansion,  and, 
leaving  them  in  the  reception-room,  sought  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  private  apartments,  and  explained  to  him 
the  occasion  of  the  visit.  He  thereupon  met  the  gen- 
tlemen, patiently  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  and 
their  explanations  of  it,  decided  that  it  rested  upon 
sound  constitutional  principles,  and  recognized  in  it 
only  a  return  to  that  rule  which  had  beer  infringed  by 
the  compromise  of  1820,  and  the  restoration  of  which 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  legislation  of  1850. 
This  bill  was  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  improperly 
asserted,  a  measure  inspired  by  Mr.  Pierce  or  any  of 
his  Cabinet." — Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  28. 
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by  the  legislation  of  1850  (commonly  called 
the  Compromise  measures),  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  territory  or  State,  nor  to  ex- 
clude it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people 
thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution" — a  change 
which  Benton  truthfully  characterized  as  "  a 
stump  speech  injected  into  the  belly  of  the 
Nebraska  bill." 

The  storm  of  agitation  which  this  measure 
aroused  dwarfed  all  former  ones  in  depth  and 
intensity.  The  South  was  nearly  united  in  its 
behalf,  the  North  sadly  divided  in  opposition. 
Against  protest  and  appeal,  under  legislative 
whip  and  spur,  with  the  tempting  smiles  and 
patronage  of  the  administration,  after  nearly 
a  four-months'  struggle,  the  plighted  faith  of 
a  generation  was  violated,  and  the  repealing 
act  passed — mainly  by  the  great  influence  and 
example  of  Douglas,  who  had  only  five  years 
previously  so  fittingly  described  the  Missouri 
Compromise  as  being  "  akin  to  the  Constitu- 
tion," and  "  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  as  a  sacred  thing  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough 
to  disturb." 

THE  DRIFT  OF  POLITICS. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
made  the  slavery  question  paramount  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  boasted  finality  was 
a  broken  reed ;  the  life-boat  of  compromise 
a  hopeless  wreck.  If  the  agreement  of  a  gen- 
eration could  be  thus  annulled  in  a  breath, 
was  there  any  safety  even  in  the  Constitution 
itself?  This  feeling  communicated  itself  to 
the  Northern  States  at  the  very  first  note  of 
warning,  and  every  man's  party  fealty  was  at 
once  decided  by  his  toleration  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  slavery.  While  the  fate  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill  hung  in  a  doubtful  balance  in  the 
House,  the  feeling  found  expression  in  letters, 
speeches,  meetings,  petitions,  and  remon- 
strances. Men  were  for  or  against  the  bill  — 
every  other  political  subject  was  left  in  abey- 
ance. The  measure  once  passed,  and  the  Com- 
promise repealed,  the  first  natural  impulse  was 
to  combine,  organize,  and  agitate  for  its  resto- 
ration. This  was  the  ready-made,  common 
ground  of  cooperation. 

It  is  probable  that  this  merely  defensive 
energy  would  have  been  overcome  and  dissi- 
pated, had  it  not  just  at  this  juncture  been 
inspirited  and  led  by  the  faction  known  as  the 
Free-soil  party  of  the  country,  composed 
mainly  of  men  of  independent  antislavery 
views,  who  had  now  during  four  presidential 


campaigns  been  organized  as  a  distinct  politi- 
cal body,  with  no  near  hope  of  success,  but 
animated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  deep  personal  convictions.  If 
there  were  demagogues  here  and  there  among 
them,  seeking  merely  to  create  a  balance  of 
power  for  bargain  and  sale,  they  were  unim- 
portant in  number,  and  only  of  local  influence, 
and  soon  became  deserters.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  earnestness  of  the  body  of  this 
faction.  A  few  fanatical  men,  who  had  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  violent  expressions,  had  kept 
it  under  the  ban  of  popular  prejudice.  It  had 
long  been  held  up  to  public  odium  as  a  rev- 
olutionary band  of  "  abolitionists."  All  the 
abolitionists  were  doubtless  in  this  party,  but 
the  party  was  not  all  composed  of  abolition- 
ists. Despite  all  objurgation  and  contempt, 
however,  it  had  become  since  1840  a  constant 
factor  and  a  growing  influence  in  politics.  It 
had  operated  as  a  negative  balance  of  power 
in  the  last  two  presidential  elections,  causing, 
by  its  diversion  of  votes,  and  more  especially 
by  its  relaxing  influence  upon  parties,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Whig  candidate,  General  Taylor, 
in  1848,  and  the  Democratic  nominee,  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  in  1852. 

This  small  army  of  antislavery  veterans,  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  voters  in 
the  aggregate,  and  distributed  in  detachments 
of  from  three  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  in 
twelve  of  the  free  States,  now  came  to  the  front 
with  spirit  and  alacrity,  and  with  its  newspa- 
pers and  speakers  trained  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  and  its  committees  and  affiliations 
already  in  action  and  correspondence,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fight  against  the  repeal.  Hith- 
erto its  aims  had  appeared  Utopian,  and  its 
resolves  had  been  denunciatory  and  exasper- 
ating. Now,  however,  combining  wisdom  with 
opportunity,  it  became  conciliatory,  and,  abat- 
ing something  of  its  abstractions,  made  itself 
the  exponent  of  a  demand  for  a  present  and 
practical  reform  —  a  simple  return  to  the  an- 
cient faith  and  landmarks.  It  labored  specially 
to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  old  party 
organizations  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one, 
based  upon  the  general  policy  of  resisting  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Since,  however,  the  re- 
peal had  shaken  but  not  obliterated  old  party 
lines,  this  effort  succeeded  only  in  favorable 
localities. 

For  the  present,  party  disintegration  was 
slow ;  men  were  reluctant  to  abandon  their 
old-time  principles  andassociations.  The  united 
efforts  of  Douglas  and  the  administration  held 
thebody  of  the  Northern  Democrats  to  his  fatal 
policy,  though  protests  and  defections  became 
alarmingly  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  mass  of  Northern  Whigs  promptly  op- 
posed the  repeal,  and  now  formed  the  bulk  of 
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the  opposition,  nevertheless  losing  perhaps  as 
many  pro-slavery  Whigs  as  they  gained  anti- 
slavery  Democrats.  The  real  and  effective  gain, 
therefore,  was  the  more  or  less  thorough  alli- 
ance of  the  Whig  party  and  the  Free- soil  party 
of  the  Northern  States:  wherever  that  was  suc- 
cessful it  gave  immediate  and  available  ma- 
jorities to  the  opposition,  which  made  their 
influence  felt  even  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
popular  contest  following  the  congressional 
repeal. 

It  happened  that  this  was  a  year  for  elect- 
ing congressmen.  The  Nebraska  bill  did  not 
pass  till  the  end  of  May,  and  the  political  ex- 
citement was  at  once  transferred  from  Wash- 
ington to  every  district  of  the  whole  country. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  year  1854 
formed  one  continuous  and  solid  political 
campaign  from  January  to  November,  rising 
in  interest  and  earnestness  from  first  to  last, 
and  engaging  in  the  discussion  more  fully 
than  had  ever  occurred  in  previous  American 
history  all  classes  and  constituent  elements  of 
our  whole  population. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  great  majority  of 
people  welcomed,  supported,  and  defended  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  it  being 
consonant  with  their  pro-slavery  feelings,  and 
apparently  favorable  to  their  pro-slavery  in- 
terests. The  Democratic  party  in  the  South, 
controlling  a  majority  of  slave  States,  was  of 
course  a  unit  in  its  favor.  The  Whig  party, 
however,  having  carried  two  slave  States  for 
Scott  in  1852,  and  holding  a  strong  minority 
in  the  remainder,  was  not  so  unanimous.  Seven 
Southern  Representatives  and  two  Southern 
Senators  had  voted  against  the  Nebraska  bill, 
and  many  individual  voters  condemned  it  as 
an  act  of  bad  faith  —  as  the  abandonment  of 
the  accepted  "  finality,"  and  as  the  provoca- 
tion of  a  dangerous  antislavery  reaction.  But 
public  opinion  in  that  part  of  the  Union 
was  fearfully  tyrannical  and  intolerant;  and 
opposition  dared  only  to  manifest  itself  to 
Democratic  party  organization  —  not  to  these 
Democratic  party  measures.  The  Whigs  of  the 
South  were  therefore  precipitately  driven  to 
division.  Those  of  extreme  pro-slavery  views, 
like  Dixon  of  Kentucky, — who,  when  he  intro- 
duced his  amendment,  declared,  "  Upon  the 
question  of  slavery  I  know  no  Whiggery  and 
no  Democracy," —  went  boldly  and  at  once  over 
into  the  Democratic  camp,  while  those  who 
retained  their  traditional  party  name  and  flag 
were  sundered  from  their  ancient  allies  in  the 
Northern  States  by  the  impossibility  of  taking 
up  the  latter's  antislavery  war-cry. 

At  this  juncture  the  political  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  the  sudden  rise  of  an 
entirely  new  factor  in  politics,  the  American 
party,  popularly  called  the  "  Know-Nothings." 


Essentially,  it  was  a  revival  of  the  extinct 
"  Native-American"  faction  of  1835-7,  based 
upon  a  jealousy  of  and  discrimination  against 
foreign-born  voters,  desiring  an  extension  of 
their  period  of  naturalization,  and  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  franchise  of  office;  also  upon  a 
certain  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. It  had  been  reorganized  as  a  secret 
order  in  the  year  1853;  and  seizing  upon  the 
political  disappointments  following  General 
Scott's  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  presidency 
in  1852,  and  profiting  by  the  disintegration 
caused  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  it  rapidly  gained 
recruits  both  North  and  South.  Operating 
and  organizing  in  entire  secrecy,  the  country 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  one 
locality  after  another,  on  election  day,  of  a 
potent  and  unsuspected  political  power,  which 
in  many  instances  pushed  both  the  old  organ- 
izations not  only  to  disastrous  but  even  to 
ridiculous  defeat.  Both  North  and  South  its 
forces  were  recruited  mainly  from  the  Whig 
party,  though  malcontents  from  all  quarters 
rushed  to  group  themselves  upon  its  narrow 
platform,  and  to  participate  in  the  exciting 
but  delusive  triumphs  of  its  temporary  and 
local  ascendency. 

When,  in  the  opening  of  the  anti-Nebraska 
contest,  the  Free-soil  leaders  undertook  the 
formation  of  a  new  party  to  supersede  the 
old,  they  had,  because  of  their  generally  demo- 
cratic antecedents,  with  great  unanimity  pro- 
posed that  it  be  called  the  "  Republican " 
party,  thus  reviving  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion by  which  the  followers  of  Jefferson  were 
known  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Jefferson  had  originated 
the  policy  of  slavery  restriction  in  his  draft  of 
the  ordinance  of  1784,  the  name  became 
singularly  appropriate,  and  wherever  the  Free- 
soilers  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  it  was 
adopted  without  question.  But  the  refusal  of 
the  Whigs  in  many  States  to  surrender  their 
name  and  organization,  and  more  especially  the 
abrupt  appearance  of  the  Know-Nothings  on 
the  field  of  parties,  retarded  the  general  coali- 
tion between  the  Whigs  and  the  Free-soilers 
which  so  many  influences  favored.  As  it  turned 
out,  a  great  variety  of  party  names  were  re- 
tained or  adopted  in  the  congressional  and 
State  campaigns  of  1854,  the  designation  of 
"  anti-Nebraska "  being  perhaps  the  most 
common,  and  certainly  for  the  moment  the 
most  serviceable,  since  denunciation  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  the  one  all-pervading  bond 
of  sympathy  and  agreement  among  men  who 
differed  very  widely  on  almost  all  other  political 
topics.  This  affiliation, however,  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  free  States.  In  the  slave 
States,  the  opposition  to  the  administration 
dared  not  raise  the  anti-Nebraska  banner,  nor 
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could  it  have  found  followers ;  and  it  was  not 
only  inclined  but  forced  to  make  its  battle 
either  under  the  old  name  of  Whigs,  or,  as 
became  more  popular,  under  the  new  appella- 
tion of  "Americans,"  which  grew  into  a  more 
dignified  synonym  for  Know-Nothings. 

Thus  confronted,  the  Nebraska  and  anti- 
Nebraska  factions,  or,  more  philosophically 
speaking,  the  pro-slavery  and  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  several  American  States,  bat- 
tled for  political  supremacy  with  a  zeal  and 
determination  only  manifested  on  occasions 
of  deep  and  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic.  However  languidly  certain  elements 
of  American  society  may  perform  what  they 
deem  the  drudgery  of  politics,  they  no  longer 
shrink  from  it  when  they  hear  warning  of  real 
danger.  The  alarm  of  the  nation  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  serious  and 
startling.  All  ranks  and  occupations  therefore 
joined  with  a  new  energy  in  the  contest  it  pro- 
voked. Particularly  was  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  North  profoundly  moved  by  the 
moral  question  involved.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  our  modern  politics,  the  pulpit  vied 
with  the  press,  and  the  Church  with  the  cam- 
paign club,  in  the  work  of  debate  and  propa- 
gandism. 

The  very  inception  of  the  struggle  had  pro- 
voked bitter  words.  Before  the  third  Nebraska 
bill  had  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Senate, 
the  then  little  band  of  "  Independent  Demo- 
crats "  in  Congress  —  Chase,  Sumner,  Gid- 
dings,  and  three  others  —  had  issued  a 
newspaper  address  calling  the  repeal "  a  gross 
violation  of  a  sacred  pledge  " ;  "  a  criminal 
betrayal  of  precious  rights  " ;  "  an  atrocious 
plot,"  "  designed  to  cover  up  from  public 
reprehension  meditated  bad  faith,"  etc.  Doug- 
las, seizing  only  too  gladly  the  pretext  to  use 
denunciation  instead  of  argument,  replied  in 
his  opening  speech,  in  turn  stigmatizing  them 
as  "  abolition  confederates  "  "  assembled  in 
secret  conclave  "  "  on  the  holy  sabbath  while 
other  Senators  were  engaged  in  divine  worship  " 
—  "  plotting,"  "  in  the  name  of  holy  religion  " ; 
"  perverting,"  and  "  calumniating  the  com- 
mittee " ;  "  appealing  with  a  smiling  face  to 
his  courtesy  to  get  time  to  circulate  their  docu- 
ment before  its  infamy  could  be  exposed, "etc.* 
The  key-notes  of  the  discussion  thus  given 
were  well  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  increased  with  the  heat 
and  intensity  of  the  campaign.  The  gradual 
disruption  of  parties,  and  the  new  and  radical 
attitudes  assumed  by  men  of  independent 
thought,  gave  ample  occasion  to  indulge  in 
such  epithets  as  "  apostates,"  "  renegades," 
and  "  traitors."  Unusual  acrimony  grew  out 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers. 
*  Sheahan's  "  Life  of  Douglas,"  p.  194. 


The  clergymen  of  the  Northern  States  not  only 
spoke  against  the  repeal  from  their  pulpits,  but 
forwarded  energetic  petitions  against  it  to 
Congress,  three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen 
of  New  England  of  different  denominations 
joining  their  signatures  in  one  protest.  "  We 
protest  against  it,"  they  said,  "  as  a  great  moral 
wrong,  as  a  breach  of  faith  eminently  unjust  to 
the  moral  principles  of  the  community,  and 
subversive  of  all  confidence  in  national  engage- 
ments; as  a  measure  full  of  danger  to  the  peace 
and  even  the  existence  of  our  beloved  Union, 
and  exposing  us  to  the  righteous  judgment  of 
the  Almighty."  t  In  return,  Douglas  made  a 
most  virulent  onslaught  on  their  political  action. 
"  Here  we  find,"  he  retorted,  "  that  a  large  body 
of  preachers,  perhaps  three  thousand,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  a  circular  which  was  issued  by 
the  abolition  confederates  in  this  body,  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  and  mislead  the  public,  have 
here  come  forward  with  an  atrocious  false- 
hood, and  an  atrocious  calumny  against  this 
Senate,  desecrated  the  pulpit,  and  prostituted 
the  sacred  desk  to  the  miserable  and  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  party  politics."  All  his  news- 
papers and  partisans  throughout  the  country 
caught  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  warfare,  and 
boldly  denied  the  moral  right  of  the  clergy  to 
take  part  in  politics  otherwise  than  by  a  silent 
vote.  But  they,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted 
all  the  more  earnestly  in  justifying  their  in- 
terference in  moral  questions  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  were  clearly  sustained  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  North. 

Though  the  repeal  was  forced  through  Con- 
gress under  party  pressure,  and  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  both 
branches,  it  met  from  the  very  first  a  decided 
and  unmistakable  popular  condemnation  in 
the  free  States.  While  the  measure  was  yet 
under  discussion  in  the  House  in  March, 
New  Hampshire  led  off  by  an  election  com- 
pletely obliterating  the  eighty-nine  Democratic 
majority  in  her  Legislature.  Connecticut  fol- 
lowed in  her  footsteps  early  in  April.  Long  be- 
fore November  it  was  evident  that  the  political 
revolution  among  the  people  of  the  North 
was  thorough,  and  that  election  day  was  anx- 
iously awaited  merely  to  record  the  popular 
verdict  long  since  decided. 

The  influence  of  this  result  upon  parties,  old 
and  new,  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress, 
chosen  at  these  elections  during  the  year  1854, 
which  witnessed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  Each  Congress,  in  ordinary 
course,  meets  for  the  first  time  about  one  year 
after  its  members  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  influence  of  politics  during  the  in- 
terim needs  always  to  be  taken  into  account, 
t  Globe,  March  14,  1854,  p.  6x7. 
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In  this  particular  instance  this  effect  had,  if  any- 
thing, been  slightly  reactionary,  and  the  great 
contest  for  the  Speakership  during  the  winter 
of  1855-6  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  politics  in  1854. 

The  strength  of  the  preceding  House  of 
Representatives,which  met  in  December,i853, 
had  been:  Whigs,  71;  Free-soilers,  4;  Demo- 
crats, 159  —  a  clear  Democratic,  majority  of 
S4.*  In  the  new  Congress  there  were  in  the 
House,  as  nearly  as  the  classification  could 
be  made,  about  108  anti-Nebraska  members, 
nearly  40  Know-Nothings, and  about  75  Dem- 
ocrats; the  remaining  members  were  unde- 
cided, t  The  proud  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Pierce  election  was  therefore  annihilated. 

But  as  yet  the  new  party  was  merely  incho- 
ate, its  elements  distrustful,  jealous,  and  dis- 
cordant; the  feuds  and  battles  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  not  easily  forgotten  or  buried.  The 
Democratic  members,  boldly  nominating  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  House  leader  on  the  Nebraska 
bill,  as  their  candidate  for  Speaker,  made  a 

*  Whig  Almanac,  1854,  p.  4. 

t  "  Tribune  "  Almanac,  1857,  p.  29. 


long  and  determined  push  for  success.  But 
his  highest  range  of  votes  was  about  74  to 
76;  while  through  121  ballotings,  having  con- 
tinued from  December  3d  to  January  23d, 
the  opposition  remained  divided,  Mr.  Banks, 
the  anti- Nebraska  favorite,  running  at  one 
time  up  to  106  —  within  seven  votes  of  an 
election.  At  this  point,  Richardson,  finding 
it  a  hopeless  struggle,  withdrew  his  name  as 
a  candidate,  and  the  Democratic  strength  was 
transferred  to  another,  but  with  no  better  pros- 
pects. Finally,  seeing  no  chance  of  otherwise 
terminating  the  contest,  the  House  yielded  to 
the  inevitable  domination  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  resolved,  on  February  2d,  by  a  vote 
of  113  to  104,  to  elect  under  the  plurality  rule 
after  the  next  three  ballotings.  Under  this 
rule,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  rescind  it,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  of 
Massachusetts  was  chosen  Speaker  by  103 
votes,  against  100  votes  for  William  Aiken 
of  South  Carolina,  with  30  scattering.  The 
"  ruthless  "  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise had  effectually  broken  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Democratic  party. 

[We  wish  to  note  our  obligation  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  Speed  (since  deceased)  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Speed  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Menefee  for  valuable  assistance  in  illustrating  early  chapters  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln. —  Editor.] 
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AND  art  thou  then,  my  heart,  too  old 
Ever  to  leap  with  love  again, 
To  feel  the  strong  blood-torrent  rolled 
Through  heaving  breast  and  teeming  brain  ? 
Is  it  no  more,  my  heart,  for  thee 
Life's  one  unquestioned  ecstasy  ? 

Are  faded  quite  those  dim,  far  days 
When  music  mothered  every  sound, 
When  up  and  down  youth's  happy  ways 
Fared  glories  on  eternal  round  ? 
Has  chill  of  years  killed  every  joy 
That  blossomed  for  the  wandering  boy? 

These  are  the  trees  once  known  so  well 

We  felt  to  them  all  but  beknown  ; 

Their  very  shadow  we  could  tell 

From  others  by  the  forest  thrown. 

The  same  glad  songs  from  bush  and  bough - 

As  once  we  heard,  we  hear  them  now. 


And  these  sweet  flowers  beneath  my  feet, 
Their  young  eyes  greet  us  as  of  yore. 
The  hope,  there  !  Still  they  think  to  meet 
Her  glance  that  shall  not  answer  more  : 
To  us  alone  it  cannot  be 
They're  looking  up  so  tenderly. 

This  is  the  same  gray  path  we  took 
Behind  the  slowly  going  day ; 
As  they  do  now,  the  light  leaves  shook 
When  evening  breezes  blew  this  way ; 
And  there's  the  glow  upon  the  dome, 
And  here  the  cows  are  coming  home. 

Ah,  no,  good  heart,  thou  still  canst  stir, 
Still  lives  the  love  first  bid  thee  leap : 
Still  are  we  at  the  side  of  her 
They  laid  away  'neath  yonder  steep. 
Though  clods  be  on  her  and  a  stone, 
In  the  dear  old  lane  we're  not  alone. 


John  Vatice  Cheney. 
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readily  became  converts  to  the  thrift  and 
order  of  free  society  ;  but  as  a  class  they 
never  gave  up  or  conquered  their  intense 
hatred  of  antislavery  convictions  based  on 
merely  moral  grounds,  and  which  they  com- 
prehensively and  somewhat  indiscriminately 
stigmatized  as  "  abolitionism."  Impelled  by 
this  hatred  the  lawless  elements  of  the  com- 
munity were  often  guilty  of  persecution  and 
violence  in  minor  forms,  and  in  1837,  as  al- 
ready related,  it  prompted  the  murder  of 
Lovejoy  in  the  city  of  Alton  by  a  mob,  for 
persisting  in  his  right  to  publish  his  antislavery 
convictions.  This  is  its  gravest  crime.  But  a 
narrow  spirit  of  intolerance  extending  even 
down  to  the  Rebellion  kept  on  the  statute 
books  a  series  of  acts  prohibiting  the  settle- 
ment of  free  blacks  in  the  State. 

It  was  upon  this  field  of  radically  diverse 
sentiment  that  in  the  year  1854  Douglas's 
sudden  project  of  repeal  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky.  A  Democratic  gov- 
ernor had  been  chosen  two  years  before ;  a 
Democratic  Legislature,  called  together  to  con- 
sider merely  local  and  economic  questions, 
was  sitting  in  extra  session  at  Springfield. 
There  was  doubt  and  consternation  over  the 
new  issue.  The  governor  and  other  prudent 
partisans  avoided  a  public  committal.  But 
the  silence  could  not  be  long  maintained. 
Douglas  was  a  despotic  party  leader,  and 
President  Pierce  had  made  the  Nebraska  bill 
an  administration  question.  Above  all,  in 
Illinois,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  at  once  took 
up  the  discussion,  and  reluctant  politicians 
were  compelled  to  avow  themselves.  The 
Nebraska  bill  with  its  repealing  clause  had 
been  before  the  country  some  three  weeks  and 
was  yet  pending  in  Congress  when  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  introduced  resolu- 
tions indorsing  it.  Three  Democratic  State 
senators,  two  from  northern  and  one  from 
central  Illinois,  had  the  courage  to  rise  and 
oppose  the  resolutions  in  vigorous  and  start- 
ling speeches.  They  were  N.  B.  Judd  of 
Chicago,  B.  C.  Cook  of  La  Salle,  and  John  M. 
Palmer  of  Macoupin.  This  was  an  unusual 
party  phenomenon  and  had  its  share  in  hasten- 
ing the  general  agitation  throughout  the 
State.    Only  two  or  three  other  members  took 
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THE  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  at 
Douglas's  instigation,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress, 
have  been  described.  To  follow  closely  the 
chain  of  events,  we  must  now  examine  its  effect 
upon  the  political  fortunes  of  that  powerful 
leader  in  his  own  State  of  Illinois.  In  this  the 
reader  will  be  materially  aided  by  a  prelimi- 
nary glance  at  some  of  the  characteristics  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

The  extreme  length  of  Illinois  from  north 
to  south  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles;  in  geographical  situation  it  extends 
from  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  to  that  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The 
great  westward  stream  of  emigration  in  the 
United  States  has  generally  followed  the  par- 
allels of  latitude.  The  pioneers  planted  their 
new  homes  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  a  climate 
like  the  one  they  had  left.  In  process  of  time, 
therefore,  northern  Illinois  became  peopled 
with  settlers  from  northern  or  free  States, 
bringing  their  antislavery  traditions  and  feel- 
ings ;  southern  Illinois,  with  those  from  south- 
ern or  slave  States,  who  were  as  naturally  pro- 
slavery.     The   Virginians    and    Kentuckians 
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part  in  the  discussion  ;  the  Democrats  avoided 
the  issue;  the  Whigs  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
dissension.  There  was  the  usual  rush  of 
amendments  and  of  parliamentary  strategy, 
and  the  indorsing  resolutions  which  finally 
passed  in  both  Houses  in  ambiguous  language 
and  by  diminished  vote  were  therefore  shorn 
of  much  of  their  political  significance. 

Party  organization  was  strong  in  Illinois, 
and  for  the  greater  part,  as  the  popular  discus- 
sion proceeded,  the  Democrats  sustained  and 
the  Whigs  opposed  the  new  measure.  In  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  antislavery  sen- 
timent was  general,  there  were  a  few  successful 
efforts  to  disband  the  old  parties  and  create  a 
combined  opposition  under  the  new  name  of 
Republicans.  This,  it  was  soon  apparent,  would 
make  serious  inroads  on  the  existing  Demo- 
cratic majority.  But  an  alarming  counter-move- 
ment in  the  central  counties,  which  formed  the 
Whig  stronghold,  soon  began  to  show  itself. 
Douglas's  violent  denun<  iation  of  "  abolition- 
ists" and  "abolitionism"  appealed  with  sin- 
gular power  to  Whigs  from  slave  States.  The 
party  was  without  a  national  leader;  Clay  had 
died  two  years  before,  and  Douglas  made 
kill ful  quotations  from  the  great  statesman's 

:ches  to  bolster  up  his  new  propagandism. 
In  Congress  only  a  little  handful  of  Southern 
Whigs  opposed  the  repeal,  and  even  these  did 
not  flare  place  their  opposition  on  antislavery 

inds.  And  espe<  ially  the  familiar  voice  and 
example  of  the  neighboring  Missouri  Whigs 

•  given  unhesitatingly  to  the  support  of  the 
Douglas  scheme.  Under  these  combined  in- 
fluences one  or  two  erratic  but  rather  promi- 
nent Whigs  in  central  Illinois  declared  their 
adherence  to  V  i>raskaism,and  raised  the  hope 


that  the  Democrats  would  regain  in  the  center 
and  south  all  they  might  lose  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  State. 

One  additional  circumstance  had  its  effect 
on  public  opinion.  As  has  been  stated,  in  the 
opposition  to  1  )ouglas's  repeal  the  few  avowed 
abolitionists  and  the  many  pronounced  Free- 
soilers.  displaying  unwonted  activity,  came  sud- 
denly into  the  foreground  to  rouse  and  organ- 
ize public  opinion,  making  it  seem  for  the 
moment  that  they  had  really  assumed  leader- 
ship and  control  in  politics.  This  class  of  men 
had  long  been  held  up  to  public  odium.  Some 
of  them  had,  indeed,  on  previous  occasions  used 
intemperate  and  offensive  language;  but  more 
generally  they  were  denounced  upon  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  their  utterance  and  pur- 
pose. It  so  happened  that  they  were  mostly 
of  Democratic  antecedents,  which  gave  them 
great  influence  among  antislavery  Democrats, 
but  made  their  advice  and  argument  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  in  strong  Whig  counties  and 
communities.  The  fact  that  they  now  became 
more  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  practical  in 
their  speeches  and  platforms  did  not  immedi- 
ately remove  existing  prejudice  against  them. 
A  few  of  these  appeared  in  Illinois.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  published  a  letter  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  fusion  of  anti-Nebraska  voters  upon 
"  Benton,  Seward,  Hale,  or  any  other  good  citi- 
zen," and  afterwards  made  a  series  of  speeches 
in  Illinois.  When  he  came  to  Springfield,  the 
Democratic  officers  in  charge  refused  him  the 
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use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House,  a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  only  served  to  draw  him 
a  larger  audience  in  a  neighboring  grove.  Lat- 
er in  the  summer  Giddings  and  Chase  of  Ohio 
made  a  political  tour  through  the  State,  and 
at  Springfield  the  future  Secretary  and  Chief- 
Justice  addressed  an  unsympathetic  audience 
of  a  few  hundreds  in  the  dingy  little  court- 
house, almost  unheralded,  save  by  the  epithets 
of  the  Democratic  newspapers.  A  few  local 
speakers  of  this  class,  of  superior  address  and 
force,  now  also  began  to  signalize  themselves 
by  a  new-born  zeal  and  an  attractive  eloquence. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  Owen  Lovejoy 
of  northern  Illinois,  brother  of  the  man  who 
for  opinion's  sake  had  been  so  shamefully 
murdered  at  Alton. 

While  thus  in  the  northern  half  of  Illinois  the 
public  condemnation  of  Douglas's  repeal  was 
immediate  and  sweeping,  the  formation  of  op- 
position to  it  was  tentative  and  slow  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  counties,  where  among  Whigs 
of  southern  birth  it  proceeded  rather  upon 
party  feeling  than  upon  moral  conviction.  The 
new  question  struck  through  party  lines  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  masses. 
But  the  issue  would  not  be  postponed.  This 
was  the  year  for  electing  Congressmen,  and  the 
succession  of  events  rather  than  the  leadership 
of  politicians  gradually  shaped  the  campaign. 

After  a  most  exciting  parliamentary  struggle 
the  repeal  was  carried  through  Congress  in 
May.  Encouraged  by  this  successful  domina- 
tion over  Representatives  and  Senators,  Doug- 
las prepared  to  force  its  unquestioned  accept- 
ance by  the  people.  "  I  hear  men  now  say," 
said  he,  "  that  they  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  shall  not 
seek  to  disturb  Nebraska  and  Kansas  ;  but 
theymust  acquiesce  also  in  the  principle."*  In 
the  slave  States  this  was  an  easy  task.  The 
most  prominent  Democrat  who  had  voted 
against  the  Nebraska  bill  was  Thomas  H. 
Benton.  The  election  in  Missouri  was  held  in 
x\ugust,  and  Benton  was  easily  beaten  by  a 
Whig  who  was  as  fierce  for  repeal  as  Doug- 
las himself.  In  the  free  States  the  case  was 
altogether  different.  In  Illinois  the  Demo- 
crats gradually,  but  at  last  with  a  degree  of 
boldness,  shouldered  the  dangerous  dogma. 
The  main  body  of  the  party  rallied  under 
Douglas,  excepting  a  serious  defection  in  the 
north;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  in  a  body 
declared  against  him,  but  were  weakened  by 
a  scattering  desertion  in  the  center  and  south. 
Meanwhile  both  retained  their  distinctive  part} 
names  and  organizations. 

Congress   adjourned  early  in  August,  but 

*  Douglas's  speech  before  the  Union  Democratic  Club 
of  New  York,  June  3d,  1854.  New  York  "Herald," 
June  5  th,  1854. 


Douglas  delayed  his  return  to  Illinois.  The 
first  of  September  had  come,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced he  would  return  to  his  home  in 
Chicago.  This  was  an  antislavery  city,  and  the 
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current  of  popular  condemnation  and  exaspera- 
tion was  running  strongly  against  him.  Public 
meetings  of  his  own  former  party  friends  had 
denounced  him.  Street  rowdies  had  burned 
him  in  effigy.  The  opposition  papers  charged 
him  with  skulking  and  being  afraid  to  meet 
his  constituents.  On  the  afternoon  of  his 
coming  many  flags  in  the  city  and  on  the  ship- 
ping in  the  river  and  harbor  were  hung  at  half- 
mast.  At  sunset  sundry  city  bells  were  tolled 
for  an  hour  to  signify  the  public  mourning  at 
his  downfall.  When  he  mounted  the  platform 
at  night  to  address  a  crowd  of  some  five  thou- 
sand listeners  he  was  surrounded  by  a  little 
knot  of  personal  friends,  but  the  audience  be- 
fore him  was  evidently  cold  if  not  actively 
hostile. 

He  began  his  speech,  defending  his  course 
as  well  as  he  could.  He  claimed  that  the 
slavery  question  was  forever  settled  by  his 
great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  which 
took  it  out  of  Congress  and  gave  it  to  the 
people  of  the  territories  to  decide  as  they 
pleased.  The  crowd  heard  him  in  sullen  si- 
lence for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  their 
patience  gave  out,  and  they  began  to  ply  him 
with  questions.  He  endured  their  fire  of  in- 
terrogatory for  a  little  while  till  he  lost  his 
own  temper.  Excited  outcry  followed  angry 
repartee.    Thrust  and  rejoinder  were  mingled 
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with  cheers  and  hisses.  The  mayor,  who  pre- 
sided, tried  to  calm  the  assemblage,  but  the 
passions  of  the  crowd  would  brook  no  control. 
Douglas,  of  short,  sturdy  build  and  imperious 
and  controversial  nature,  stood  his  ground 
courageously,  with  flushed  and  lowering  coun- 
tenance hurling  defiance  at  his  interrupters, 
calling  them  a  mob,  and  shaking  his  fist  in 
their  faces ;  in  reply  the  crowd  groaned, 
hooted,  yelled,  and  made  the  din  of  Pande- 
monium. The  tumultuous  proceeding  con- 
tinued until  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  baffled  orator  was  finally  but  very  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  by  his  friends  to  give  up  the 
contest  and  leave  the  stand.  It  was  trum- 
peted abroad  by  the  Democratic  newspapers 
that  "'in  the  order-loving,  law-abiding  aboli- 
tion-ridden city  of  Chicago,  Illinois's  great 
statesman  and  representative  in  the  United 
States  Senate  was  cried  down  and  refused  the 
privilege  of  speaking"  ;  *  and  as  usual  the  inde- 
cent intolerance  produced  its  natural  reaction. 
But  now  a  new  actor  came  forward  on  the 
political  stage  in  central  Illinois ;  or  rather, 
an  old  favorite  reappeared.  This  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Since  his  return  to  Springfield 
from  his  single  term  of  service  in  Congress, 
1847  to  1849,  though  by  no  means  entirely 
withdrawn  from  politics,  his  active  work  had 
been  greatly  diminished.  His  congressional 
life  had  largely  increased  the  horizon  of  his 
observation.  Perhaps  it  had  also  extended 
the  bounds  of  his  ambition.  He  had  doubt- 
less discovered  many  of  his  own  defects,  and 
not  unlikely  had  diligently  sought  to  remedy 
them.  The  period  following  had  for  him  been 
years  of  work,  study,  and  reflection.  His  pro- 
fession of  law  had  become  a  deeper  science 
*"  State  Register,"  Sept.  4th,  1854. 
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and  a  higher  responsibility.  His  practice,  re- 
ceiving his  undivided  attention,  brought  him 
more  important  and  more  remunerative  cases. 
Losing  nothing  of  his  genial  humor,  his  char- 
acter took  on  the  dignity  of  a  graver  manhood. 
He  was  still  the  center  and  the  idol  of  every 
social  group  he  encountered,  whether  on  the 
street  or  in  the  parlor.  Serene  and  buoyant 
of  temper,  cordial  and  winning  of  language, 
charitable  and  tolerant  of  opinion,  his  very 
presence  diffused  a  glow  of  confidence  and 
kindness.  Wherever  he  went  he  left  an  ever- 
widening  ripple  of  smiles,  jests,  and  laughter. 
His  radiant  good  fellowship  was  beloved  and 
sought  alike  by  political  opponents  and  parti- 
san friends.  His  sturdy  and  delicate  integrity, 
recognized  far  and  wide,  had  long  since  won 
him  the  blunt  but  hearty  sobriquet  of  "  Hon- 
est Old  Abe."  But  it  became  noticeable  that 
of  late  years  he  was  less  among  the  crowd  and 
more  in  the  solitude  of  his  office  or  his  study, 
and  that  he  seemed  ever  in  haste  to  leave  the 
eager  circle  he  was  entertaining. 

It  was  in  the  midsummer  of  1854  that  we 
find  him  reappearing  upon  the  stump  in  cen- 
tral Illinois.  The  rural  population  always 
welcomed  his  oratory,  made  up  of  ready  wit, 
apt  illustration,  simple  statement,  forcible 
logic.  His  diction  was  familiar  to  the  ear,  his 
stories  were  racy  of  the  soil.  He  never  lacked 
for  invitations  to  address  the  public.  His  first 
speeches  on  the  new  and  all-absorbing  topic 
were  made  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  in 
the  counties  adjoining  his  own.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  the  candidates  for  Congress  in 
that  district  were,  in  Western  phrase, "  on  the 
track."  Yates,  afterwards  one  of  the  famous 
"  war  governors,"  sought    a    reelection  as  a 
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Whig.  Harris  as  a  Douglas-Democrat  strove 
to  supplant  him.  Local  politics  became  act- 
ive, and  Lincoln  was  sent  for  in  all  directions 
to  address  the  people.  When  he  went,  how- 
ever, he  distinctly  announced  that  he  did  not 
purpose  to  take  up  his  time  with  this  personal 
and  congressional  controversy.  His  intention 
was  to  discuss  the  principles  of  the  Nebraska 
bill. 

Once  launched  upon  this  theme,  men  were 
surprised  to  find  him  imbued  with  a  new  and 
unwonted  seriousness.  They  heard  from  his 
lips  fewer  anecdotes  and  more  history.  Care- 
less listeners  who  came  to  laugh  at  his  jokes 
sat  spell-bound  by  the  strong  current  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  flashes  of  his  earnest  elo- 
quence, and  were  lifted  up  by  the  range  and 
tenor  of  his  argument  into  a  fresher  and  purer 
political  atmosphere.  The  new  discussion  was 
fraught  with  deeper  questions  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sangamon,  protective  tariffs, 
or  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  war.  Down 
through  incidents  of  legislation,  through  his- 
tory of  government,  even  underlying  cardinal 
maxims  of  political  philosophy,  it  touched  the 
very  bed-rock  of  primary  human  rights.  Such 
a  subject  furnished  material  for  the  inborn 
gifts  of  the  speaker,  his  intuitive  logic,  his  im- 
pulsive patriotism,  his  pure  and  poetical  con- 
ception of  legal  and  moral  justice. 

Douglas,  since  his  popular  rebuff  at  Chi- 
cago on  September  ist,  had  begun,  after  a  few 
days  of  delay  and  rest,  a  tour  of  speech- 
making  southward  through  the  State.  At 
these  meetings  he  had  at  least  a  respectful 
hearing,  and  as  he  neared  central  Illinois  the 
reception  accorded  him  became  more  enthu- 
siastic. The  chief  interest  of  the  campaign 
finally  centered  in  a  sort  of  political  tourna- 
ment which  took  place  at  the  capital,  Spring- 
field, during  the  first  week  of  October;  the 
State  Agricultural  Fair  having  called  together 
great  crowds,  and  among  them  the  prin- 
cipal politicians  of  Illinois.  This  was  Lin- 
coln's home,  in  a  strong  Whig  county,  and  in 
a  part  of  the  State  where  that  party  had 
hitherto  found  its  most  compact  and  trust- 
worthy forces.  As  yet  Lincoln  had  made  but  a 
single  speech  here  on  the  Nebraska  question. 
Of  the  Federal  appointments  under  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  Douglas  secured  two  for  Illinois, 
one  of  which,  the  office  of  surveyor-general, 
he  had  caused  to  be  given  to  John  Calhoun, 
the  same  man  who,  in  the  pioneer  days  twenty 
years  before,  was  county  surveyor  in  Sanga- 
mon and  had  employed  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
his  deputy.  He  was  also  the  same  who  three 
years  later  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  John 
Candlebox  Calhoun,"  having  acquired  unen- 
viable notoriety  from  his  reputed  connection 
with  the  "  Cincinnati  Directory  "  and  "  C£n- 
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dlebox  "  election  frauds  in  Kansas,  and  with 
the  famous  Lecompton  Constitution.  Calhoun 
was  still  in  Illinois  doing  campaign  work  in 
propagating  the  Nebraska  faith.  He  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  man  of  considerable  professional 
and  political  talent,  and  had  made  a  speech  in 
Springfield  to  which  Lincoln  had  replied.  It 
was,  however,  merely  a  casual  and  local  affair 
and  was  not  described  or  reported  by  the 
newspapers. 

The  meetings  at  the  State  Fair  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  audiences  were  com- 
posed of  leading  active  men  from  nearly  all 
the  counties  of  the  State.  Though  the  discus- 
sion of  party  questions  had  been  going  on  all 
the  summer  with  more  or  less  briskness,  yet 
such  was  the  general  confusion  in  politics 
that  many  honest  and  intelligent  voters  and 
even  leaders  were  still  undecided  in  their 
opinions.  The  fair  continued  nearly  a  whole 
week.  Douglas  made  a  speech  on  the  first 
day,  Tuesday,  October  3d.  Lincoln  replied  to 
him  on  the  following  day,  October  4th.  Doug- 
las made  a  rejoinder,  and  on  that  night  and 
the  succeeding  day  and  night  a  running  fire 
of  debate  ensued,  in  which  John  Calhoun, 
Judge  Trumbull,  Judge  Sidney  Breese,  Col- 
onel E.  D.  Taylor,  and  perhaps  others  took 
part. 

Douglas's  speech  was  doubtless  intended  by 
him  and  expected  by  his  friends  to  be  the 
principal  and  the  conclusive  argument  of  the 
occasion.  But  by  this  time  the  Whig  party  of 
the  central  counties,  though  shaken  by  the 
disturbing  features  of  the  Nebraska  question, 
had  nevertheless  re-formed  its  lines,  and  as- 
sumed the  offensive  to  which  its  preponderant 
numbers  entitled  it,  and  resolved  not  to  sur- 
render either  its  name  or  organization.  In 
Sangamon  county, its  strongest  men,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  T.  Logan,  were  made 
candidates  for  the  Legislature.  The  term  of 
Douglas's  colleague  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, General  James  Shields,  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  the  new  Legislature  would  choose 
his  successor.  To  the  war  of  party  principles 
was  therefore  added  the  incentive  of  a  brill- 
iant official  prize.  The  Whigs  were  keenly 
alive  to  this  chance  and  its  influence  upon 
their  possible  ascendency  in  the  State. 

Lincoln's  Whig  friends  had  therefore  seen 
his  reappearance  in  active  discussion  with 
unfeigned  pleasure.  Of  old  they  knew  his  pe- 
culiar hold  and  influence  upon  the  people  and 
his  party.  His  few  speeches  in  the  adjoining 
counties  had  once  more  shown  them  his  ma- 
turing intellect,  his  expanding  power  in  de- 
bate. Acting  upon  himself,  this  renewed 
practice  on  the  stump  crystallized  his  thoughts 
and  brought  method  to  his  argument.  The 
opposition  newspapers  had  accused  him  of 
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"  mousing  about  the  libraries  in  the  State- 
House."  The  charge  was  true.  Where  others 
were  content  to  take  statements  at  second 
hand,  he  preferred  to  verify  citations  as  well 
as  to  find  new  ones.  His  treatment  of  his 
theme  was  therefore  not  only  bold  but 
original. 

By  a  sort  of  common  consent  he  was  looked 
to,  to  answer  Douglas's  speech.  This  was  no 
light  task,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than 
Lincoln.  Douglas's  real  ability  was,  and  re- 
mains, unquestioned.  In  many  qualities  of  in- 
tellect he  was  truly  the  "  Little  Giant "  which 
popular  fancy  nicknamed  him.  It  was  no 
mere  chance  that  raised  the  Vermont  cabinet- 
maker's apprentice  from  a  penniless  stranger 
in  Illinois  in  1833  to  a  formidable  competitor 
for  supreme  leadership  in  the  great  Democrats 
party  of  the  nation  in  1852.  When  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  measure 
him  with  the  veteran  chiefs  whom  he  aspired 
to  supplant,  we  see  the  substantial  basis  of  His 
confidence  and  ambition.  His  great  error  of 
statesmanship  aside,  he  stands  forth  more  than 
the  peer  of  associates  who  underrated  his 
power  and  looked  askance  at  his  pretensions. 
In  the  six  years  of  perilous  party  conflict  which 
followed,  every  conspicuous  party  rival  disap- 
peared in  obscurity,  disgrace,  or  rebellion. 
Battling  while  others  feasted,  sowing  where 
others  reaped,  abandoned  by  his  allies  and 
persecuted  by  his  friends,  Douglas  alone 
emerged  from  the  fight  with  loyal  faith  and 
unshaken  courage,  bringing  with  him  through 
treachery,  defeat,  and  disaster  the  unflinching 
allegiance  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
once  victorious  army  of  Democratic  voters. 
He  had  not  only  proved  himself  its  most  trust- 
worthy guide  and  most  gallant  chief,  but  as 
a  final  crown  of  merit  he  led  his  still  powerful 
contingent  of  followers  to  a  patriotic  defense 
of  the  Constitution  and  government  which 
some  of  his  unworthy  compeers  put  into  such 
mortal  jeopardy. 

We  find  him  here  at  the  beginning  of  this 
severe  conflict  in  the  full  flush  of  hope  and 
ambition.  He  was  winning  in  personal  man- 
ner, brilliant  in  debate,  aggressive  in  party 
strategy.  To  this  he  added  "an  adroitness  in 
evasion  and  false  logic  perhaps  never  equaled. 
and  in  his  defense  of  the  Nebraska  measure 
this  questionable  but  convenient  gift  was  ever 
his  main  reliance.  Besides,  his  long  official 
career  gave  to  his  utterances  the  stamp  and 
glitter  of  oracular  statesmanship.  But  while 
Lincoln  knew  all  Douglas's  strong  points  he 
was  no  less  familiar  with  his  weak  ones.  They 
had  come  to  central  Illinois  about  the  same 
time,  and  had  in  a  measure  grown  up  to- 
gether.   Socially  they  were  on  friendly  terms: 


politically  they  had  been  opponents  for  twenty 
years.    At  the  bar,  in  the  Legislature,  ai. 
the  stump  they  had  often  met  and  mea 
strength.    Lach  therefore  knew  the  temp 
the  other's  steel  no  less  than  every  joint  in  his 
armor. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  early  West  — 
perhaps  it  pertains  to  all  primitive  communi- 
ties—  that  the  people  retained  a  certain  frag- 
ment of  the  chivalric  sentiment,  a  remnant 
of  the  instinct  of  hero-worship.  As  the  ruder 
athletic  sports  faded  out,  as  shooting- matches, 
wrestling-matches,  ho:  •  .  and  kindred 
games  fell  into  olitical  debate  became, 

in  a  certain  degree,  their  substitute.  But  the 
principle  of  championship,  while  it  welded 
high  honor  and  consideration  to  the  \. 
imposed  upon  him  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  every  opponent  and  accept 
every  challenge.  To  refuse  any  contest,  to 
plead  any  privilege,  would  be  instant  loss  of 
ige.  1  his  supreme  moment  in  Lincoln's 
(  areer,  this  fateful  turning  of  the  political  tide, 
found  him  fully  prepared  for  the  new  battle, 
equipped  by  reflet  tkffl  and  research  to  permit 
himself  to  be  pitted  against  the  champion  of 
Demi  -  —  1  inst  the  very  author  of  the 
raging  storm  of  parties;  and  it  displays  his 

rare  sclf-c  onfiiicnce  and  COPScioPSDCM  Of  high 

ability  to  venture  to  attack  such  an  antagonist 
at  such  a  time. 

1  touglas  made  his  speech,  according  to  no- 
tiie.  on   the  first    day  of   the    fair, 

••  1  will  mention,"  said  he  in  his 
opening  remarks,  "that  it  is  understood  by 
some  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  this 
city,  is  expected  to  answer  me.  If  this  is  the 
understanding,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
step  forward  and  let  us  arrange  some  plan 
upon  which  to  carry  out  this  discussion."  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  there  at  the  moment,  and  the 
arrangement  could  not  then  be  made.  Unpro- 
pitious  weather  had  brought  the  meeting  to 
the  Representative's  Hall  in  the  State  House, 
which  was  densely  packed.  The  next  day 
found  the  same  hall  filled  as  before  to  he: 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Douglas  occupied  a  seat  just 
front  of  him  and  in  his  rejoinder  he  explain* 
that  M  my  friend  Mr.  Lincoln  expr. 
vited  me  to  stay  and  hear  him  speak  to-day. 
he  heard  me  yesterday,  and  to  answer  and  d< 
fend  myself  as  best  I  could.  I  here  thank  hii 
for  his  courteous  offer."  The  occasion  greath 
equalized  the  relative  standing  oi  the  char 
pions.  The  familiar  surroundings,  the  pi 
ence  and  hearty  encouragement  of  his  frienc 
put  Lincoln  in  his  best  vein.  His  bubbli 
humor,  his  perfect  temper,  and  above  all  th< 
overwhelming  current  of  his  historical  arraign- 
ment extorted  the  admiration  of  even  his 
political  enemies.  "  His  speech  was  four  hours 
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in  length,"  wrote  one  of  these,*  "  and  was  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  a  most  happy  and 
pleasant  style,  and  was  received  with  abun- 
dant applause.  At  times  he  made  statements 
which  brought  Senator  Douglas  to  his  feet, 
and  then  good-humored  passages  of  wit 
created  much  interest  and  enthusiasm."  All 
reports  plainly  indicate  that  Douglas  was  as- 
tonished and  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected 
display  of  oratorical  power,  and  that  he  strug- 
gled vainly  through  a  two  hours'  rejoinder  to 
break  the  force  of  Lincoln's  victory  in  the 
debate.  Lincoln  had  hitherto  been  the  fore- 
most man  in  his  district.  That  single  effort 
made  him  the  leader  in  his  State. 

The  fame  of  this  success  brought  Lincoln 
urgent  calls  from  all  the  places  where  Doug- 
las was  advertised  or  expected  to  make  a 
speech.  Accordingly,  twelve  days  afterwards, 
October  16th,  they  once  more  met  in  debate, 
at  Peoria.  Lincoln,  as  before,  gave  Douglas 
the  opening  and  closing  speech,  explaining 
that  he  was  willing  to  yield  this  advanl 
in  order  to  secure  a  hearing  from  the  Demo- 
ocratic  portion  of  his  listeners.  The  audience 
was  a  large  one,  but  not  so  representative  in 
its  character  as  that  at  Springfield.  The  occa- 
sion is  made  memorable,  however,  by  die  fact 
that  when  Lincoln  returned  home  he  wrote 
out  and  published  his  speech.  We  have  there- 
fore the  exact  and  revised  text  ot  his  argu- 
ment, and  are  able  to  estimate  its  character 
and  value.  Marking  as  it  does  with  unmistak- 
able precision  a  step  in  the  second  period  of 
his  intellectual  development,  it  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  the  student  of  his  life. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
critical  reader  still  funis  it  a  model  of  brevity, 
directness,  terse  diction,  exact  and  lucid  his- 
torical statement,  and  full  of  logical  proposi- 
tions so  short  and  so  strong  as  to  resemble 
mathematical  axioms.  Above  all  it  is  pervaded 
by  an  elevation  of  thought  and  aim  that  lifts  it 
out  of  the  commonplace  of  mere  party  contro- 
versy. Comparing  it  with  his  later  speeches, 
we  find  it  to  contain  not  only  the  argument  of 
the  hour,  but  the  premonition  of  the  broader 
issues  into  which  the  new  struggle  was  destined 
soon  to  expand. 

The  main,  broad  current  of  his  reasoning 
was  to  vindicate  and  restore  the  policy  of  the 
fathers  of  the  country  in  the  restriction  of 
slavery ;  but  running  through  this  like  a  thread 
of  gold  was  the  demonstration  of  the  essential 
injustice  and  immorality  of  the  system. 

"  Tins  declared  indifference,"  said  he,  "  but,  as  I 
must  think,  covert  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I  can- 
not but  hate.  I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous  in- 
justice of  slavery  itself.    I  hate  it  because  it  deprives 

*  Correspondence  "  Missouri  Republican,"  October 
6th,  1854. 


our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence  in  the 
world ;  enables  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  with 
plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites  ;  causes  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity  ;  and  espe- 
cially because  it  forces  so  many  really  good  men  among 
ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  criticising  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  ri^ht 
principle  of  action  but  self-interest. 

'•The  doctrine  of  self-government  is  right, —  abso- 
lutely and  eternally  right, —  but  it  has  no  just  applica- 
tion as  here  attempted.  Or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  that  whether  it  has  sucli  just  application,  depends 
upon  whether  a  negro  is  not,  or  is,  a  man.  If  he  is  not 
a  man,  in  that  case  he  who  is  a  man  may  as  a  matter  of 
self-government  do  just  what  he  pleases  with  him. 
But  if  the  negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a 
total  destruction  of  self-government  to  say  that  he  too 
shall  not  govern  himself?  When  the  white  man  gov- 
erns himself,  that  is  self-government;  but  when  he 
governs  himself  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is 
more  than  self-government  —  that  is  despotism. 

''  What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other's  consent. 

"The  master  not  only  governs  the  slave  without  his 
consent,  but  he  governs  him  by  a  set  of  rules  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  he  prescribes  for 
himself.  Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the 
government :  that,  and  that  only,  is  self-government. 

"  Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature 
—  opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  These  prin- 
ciples are  an  eternal  antagonism  ;  and  when  brought 
into  collision  so  fiercely  as  slavery  extension  brings 
them,  shocks  and  throes  and  convulsions  must  cease- 
lessly follow.  Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  — 
repeal  all  compromise  —  repeal  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  —  repeal  all  past  history  —  still  you 
cannot  repeal  human  nature. 

"  I  particularly  object  to  the  new  position  which  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slav- 
ery in  the  body  politic.  I  object  to  it  because  it  as- 
sumes that  there  can  be  moral  right  in  the  enslaving 
of  one  man  by  another.  I  object  to  it  as  a  dangerous 
dalliance  for  a  free  people, —  a  sad  evidence  that  feel- 
ing prosperity,  we  forget  right, —  that  liberty  as  a  prin- 
ciple we  have  ceased  to  revere. 

"  Little  by  little,  but  steadily  as  man's  march  to  the 
grave,  we  have  been  giving  up  the  old  for  the  new 
faith.  Near  eighty  yearsago  we  began  by  declaring  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  but  now  from  that  begin- 
ning we  have  run  down  to  the  other  declaration  that 
for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is  a  «  sacred  right  of 
self-government.'  These  principles  cannot  stand  to- 
gether.   They  are  as  opposite  as  God  and  mammon. 

"Our  Republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the 
dust.  Let  us  repurify  it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it 
white,  in  the  spirit  if  not  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  turn  slavery  from  its  claims  of  '  moral  right ' 
back  upon  its  existing  legal  rights,  and  its  arguments 
of  » necessity.'  Let  us  return  it  to  the  position  our 
fathers  gave  it,  and  there  let  it  rest  in  peace.  Let  us 
readopt  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
practices  and  policy  which  harmonize  with  it.  Let 
North  and  South  — let  all  Americans — let  all  lovers 
of  liberty  everywhere — join  in  the  great  and  good 
work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  have  saved  the 
Union,  but  we  shall  have  so  saved  it,  so  as  to  make  and 
to  keep  it  forever  worthy  of  the  saving.  We  shall 
have  so  saved  it  that  the  succeeding  millions  of  free, 
happy  people,  the  world  over,  shall  rise  up  and  call 
us  blessed  to  the  latest  generations." 
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The  election  which  occurred  November  7th 
resulted  disastrously  tor  Douglas.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot 
would  probably  give  a  majority  for  Senator 
inst  Shields,  the  incumbent,  or  any  other 
Democrat  who  had  supported  the  Nebraska 
bill.  Who  might  become  his  successor  was 
more  problematical.  The  opposition  majority 
was  made  up  of  ami- Nebraska  Democrats,  of 
what  were  then  called  '-  abolitionists  "  (  Love- 
joy  had  been  elected  among  these),  and  finally 
of  Whigs,  who  numbered  by  far  the  largest 
portion.  But  these  elements,  except  on  one 
single  issue,  were  somewhat  irreconcilable.  In 
this  condition  of  uncertainty  a  host  of  candi- 
dates  sprang  up.  There  was  scarcely  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois — indeed,  scarce- 
ly a  prominent  man  in  the  State  of  any  party  — 
who  did  not  conceive  the  flattering  dream  that 
he  himself  might  become  the  lucky  medium 
of  compromise  and  harmony. 

Among  the  Whigs,  though  there  were  other 
aspirants,  Lincoln,  whose  speeches  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  win  the  election,  was  the 
natural  and  most  prominent  candidate.  Ac- 
cording to  Western  custom,  he  addressed  a 
short  note  to  most  of  the  Whig  members  elect 
and  to  other  influential  members  of  the  party 
asking  their  support.  Generally  the  replies 
were  not  only  affirmative  but  cordial  and  even 
enthusiastic.  But  a  dilemma  now  arose.  Lin- 
coln had  been  chosen  one  of  the  members  from 
Sangamon  county  by  some  six  hundred  and 
fifty  majority.  The  Constitution  of  Illinois  con- 
tained a  clause  disqualifying  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  certain  other  designated  offi- 
cials from  being  elected  to  the  Senate.  Good 
lawyers  generally  believed  this  provision  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
s,  and  that  the  qualifications  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  therein  prescribed  could 
be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  a  State. 
Hut  the  opposition  had  only  a  majority  of  one 
or  two.  If  Lincoln  resigned  his  membership 
in  ti      I  >ure  this  might  destroy  the  ma- 

jority. If  he  refused  to  resign,  such  refusal 
might  carry  some  member  to  the  Democrats. 

At  last, upon  full  deliberation,  Lincoln  re- 
ed  his  seat,  relying  upon  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  majority  in  Sangamon  county  to  elect 
her  Whig.  It  was  a  delusive  trust.  A  re- 
m  in  the  Whig  ranks  against  "  abolition- 
ism "  suddenly  set  in.  A  listless  apathy  suc- 
led  the  intense  excitement  and  strain  of 

*  Their  resolution    irere  radical  (<>r  that  'lay  but  not 

lly  feared   On  the  slavery 

don  they  declared  their  pnrpo  ■  •  to  re  tore  Kan- 

a  to  the  position  of  free  territories; 

that  as  th'-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in 

die  States  and  not  in  1  ,■    powei  to  legislate 

for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to  repeal  and 

entirely  abrogate  the  fugitive  slave  law;    to  restrict 


the  summer's  canvass.  Local  rivalries  forced 
the  selection  of  an  unpopular  candidate. 
Shrewdly  noting  all  these  signs  the  Democrats 
of  Sangamon  now  organized  what  is  known 
in  Western  politics  as  a  "  still-hunt."  They 
made  a  feint  of  allowing  the  special  election  to 
go  by  default.  They  made  no  nomination. 
They  permitted  an  independent  Democrat, 
known  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Steamboat 
Smith,"  to  parade  his  own  name.  Up  to  the 
very  day  of  election  they  gave  no  public  sign, 
although  they  had  in  the  utmost  secrecy  in- 
structed and  drilled  their  precinct  squads.  On 
the  morning  of  election  the  working  Democrats 
appeared  at  every  poll,  distributing  tickets 
bearing  the  name  of  a  single  candidate  not 
before  mentioned  by  any  one.  They  were  busy 
all  day  long  spurring  up  the  lagging  and  in- 
different, and  bringing  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  the  distant  voters  in  vehicles.  Their  ruse 
succeeded.  The  Whigs  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and  in  a  remarkably  small  total 
vote,  McDaniels,  Democrat,  was  chosen  by 
some  sixty  majority.  The  Whigs  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  were  furious  at  the  unlooked-for 
result,  and  the  incident  served  greatly  to  com- 
plicate the  senatorial  canvass. 

Nevertheless  it  turned  out  that  even  after 
this  loss  the  opposition  to  Douglas  would  have 
a  majority  on  joint  ballot.  But  how  unite  this 
opposition  made  up  of  Whigs,  of  Democrats, 
and  of  so-called  abolitionists  ?  It  was  just  at  that 
moment  in  the  impending  revolution  of  parties 
when  everything  was  doubt,  distrust,  uncer- 
tainty. Only  these  abolitionists,  ever  aggres- 
sive on  all  slavery  issues,  were  ready  to  lead  off 
in  new  combinations,  but  nobody  was  willing 
to  encounter  the  odium  of  acting  with  them. 
They,  too,  were  present  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
heard  Lincoln  reply  to  Douglas.  At  the  close 
of  that  reply,  and  just  before  Douglas's  rejoin- 
der, Lovejoy  had  announced  to  the  audience 
that  a  Republican  State  Convention  would  be 
immediately  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  delegates  to  join  in 
it.  But  the  appeal  fell  upon  unwilling  ears. 
Scarcely  a  corporal's  guard  left  the  discussion. 
The  Senate  Chamber  presented  a  discourag- 
ing array  of  empty  benches.  Only  some  twen- 
ty-six delegates  were  there  to  represent  the 
great  State  of  Illinois.  Nothing  daunted,  they 
made  their  speeches  and  read  their  platform 
to  each  other.*  Particularly,  however,  in  their 
addresses  they  praised  Lincoln's  great  speech 

slavery  to  those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the 
admission  of  any  more  slave  States;  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  exclude  slavery" from 
all  territories  over  which  (he  General  Government  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  finally  to  resist  the  acquire- 
ment of  any  more  territories  unless  slavery  shall  have 
been  therein  forever  prohibited. 
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which  they  had  just  heard,  notwithstanding 
his  declarations  differed  so  essentially  from 
their  new-made  creed.  "  Ichabod  raved,"  said 
the  Democratic  organ  in  derision, "  and  Love- 
joy  swelled,  and  all  indorsed  the  sentiments  of 
that  speech."  Not  content  with  this,  with- 
out consent  or  consultation,  they  placed  Lin- 
coln's name  in  the  list  of  their  State  Central 
Committee. 

Matters  remained  in  this  attitude  until  their 
chairman  called  a  meeting  and  notified  Lin- 
coln to  attend.  In  reply  he  sent  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry : 

"  While  I  have  pen  in  hand  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
have  been  perplexed  some  to  understand  why  my 
name  was  placed  on  that  committee.  I  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  nor  was  I  apprised  of  the  ap- 
pointment until  I  discovered  it  by  accident  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards.  I  suppose  my  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  slavery  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
member  of  the  Republican  party ;  but  I  had  also  sup- 
posed that  the  extent  to  which  I  feel  authorized  to 
carry  that  opposition  practically  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  that  party.  The  leading  men  who  organized 
that  party  were  present  on  the  4th  of  October  at  the 
discussion  between  Douglas  and  myself  at  Springfield 
and  had  full  opportunity  to  not  misunderstand  my  po- 
sition.   Do  I  misunderstand  them?  "  * 

Whether  this  letter  was  ever  replied  to  is 
uncertain,  though  improbable.  No  doubt  it 
led  to  conferences  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  early  in  the  year  1855,  when  the 
senatorial  question  came  on  for  decision.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Lincoln  made  dis- 
honorable concessions  of  principle  to  get  the 
votes  of  Lovejoy  and  his  friends.  The  state- 
ment is  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  contradic- 
tion. The  real  fact  is  that  Mr.  Giddings,  then 
in  Congress,  wrote  to  Lovejoy  and  others  to 
support  Lincoln.  Various  causes  delayed  the 
event,  but  finally,  on  February  8th,  1855,  the 
Legislature  went  into  joint  ballot.  A  number 
of  candidates  were  put  in  nomination,  but  the 
contest  narrowed  itself  down  to  three.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  supported  by  the  Whigs  and 
Free- soil ers ;  James  Shields  by  the  Douglas- 
Democrats.  As  between  these  two,  Lincoln 
would  have  easily  succeeded,  had  not  five  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  refused  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  vote  for  him  or  any  other  Whig,t 

*  Lincoln  to  Codding,  Nov.  27th,  1854.  MS. 

t  "  All  that  remained  of  the  anti-Nebraska  force, 
excepting  Judd,  Cook,  Palmer,  Baker,  and  Allen  of 
Madison,  and  two  or  three  of  the  secret  Matteson  men, 
would  go  into  caucus,  and  I  could  get  the  nomination 
of  that  caucus.  But  the  three  Senators  and  one  of  the 
two  Representatives  above  named  'could  never  vote 
for  a  Whig,'  and  this  incensed  some  twenty  Whigs  to 
•  think  '  they  would  never  vote  for  the  man  of  the  five." 
—  [Lincoln  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  February  9th, 
1855.  MS.] 

X  "In  the  mean  time  our  friends,  with  a  view  of  de- 
taining our  expected  bolters,  had  been  turning  from  me 
to  Trumbull  till  he  had  risen  to  thirty-five  and  I  had 
been  reduced  to  fifteen.  These  would  never  desert  me 


and  steadily  voted  during  six  ballots  for  Ly- 
man Trumbull.  The  first  vote  stood :  Lincoln, 
forty-five  ;  Shields,  forty-one  ;  Trumbull,  five  ; 
scattering,  eight.  Two  or  three  Whigs  had 
thrown  away  their  votes  on  this  first  ballot, 
and  though  they  now  returned  and  adhered  to 
him,  the  demoralizing  example  was  imitated 
by  various  members  of  the  coalition.  On  the 
sixth  ballot  the  vote  stood :  Lincoln,  thirty-six ; 
Shields,  forty-one  ;  Trumbull,  eight ;  scatter- 
ing, thirteen. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Doug- 
las-Democrats executed  a  change  of  front, 
and,  dropping  Shields,  threw  nearly  their  full 
strength,  forty-four  votes,  for  Governor  Joel  A. 
Matteson.  The  maneuver  was  not  unexpected, 
for  though  the  governor  and  the  party  news- 
papers had  hitherto  vehemently  asserted  he 
was  no  candidate,  the  political  signs  plainly 
contradicted  such  statement,  Matteson  had 
assumed  a  quasi-independent  position;  kept 
himself  non-committal  on  Nebraska,  and  op- 
posed Douglas's  scheme  of  tonnage  duties  to 
improve  Western  rivers  and  harbors.  Like  the 
great  majority  of  Western  men  he  had  risen 
from  humble  beginnings,  and  from  being  a 
gold-hunter,  emigrant,  farmer,  contractor,  and 
speculator  had  become  governor.  In  office 
he  had  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  eco- 
nomical and  material  questions  of  Illinois,  and 
in  this  role  had  a  certain  popularity  with  all 
classes  and  parties. 

The  substitution  of  his  name  proved  a 
shrewd  and  promising  device.  The  ninth  bal- 
lot gave  him  forty-seven  votes.  The  opposi- 
tion under  the  excitement  of  non-partisan  ap- 
peals began  to  break  up.  Of  the  remaining 
votes  Lincoln  received  fifteen,  Trumbull  thirty- 
five,  scattering  one.  In  this  critical  moment 
Lincoln  exhibited  a  generosity  and  a  sagacity 
above  the  range  of  the  mere  politician's  vision. 
He  urged  upon  his  WThig  friends  and  support- 
ers to  drop  his  own  name  and  join  without 
hesitation  or  conditions  in  the  election  of 
Trumbull.  I  This  was  putting  their  fidelity 
to  a  bitter  trial.  Upon  every  issue  but  the 
Nebraska  bill  Trumbull  still  avowed  himself 
an  uncompromising  Democrat.    The  faction 

except  by  my  direction;  but  I  became  satisfied  that  if 
we  could  prevent  Matteson's  election  one  or  two  bal- 
lots more,  we  could  not  possibly  do  so  a  single  ballot 
after  my  friends  should  begin  to  return  to  me  from 
Trumbull.  So  I  determined  to  strike  at  once ;  and  ac- 
cordingly advised  my  remaining  friends  to  go  for  him. 
which  they  did,  and  elected  him  on  that,  the  tenth  ballot. 
Such  is  the  way  the  thing  was  done.  I  think  you  would 
have  done  the  same  under  the  circumstances,  though 
Judge  Davis,  who  came  down  this  morning,  declares 
he  never  would  have  consented  to  the  forty-seven 
[opposition]  men  being  controlled  by  the  five.  I 
regret  my  defeat  moderately,  but  am  not  nervous 
about  it." — [Lincoln  to  Washburne,  February  9th, 
1855.  MS.] 
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of  five  had  been  stubborn  to  defiance  and 
disaster.  They  would  compel  the  mountain  to 
go  to  Mahomet.  It  seemed  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Whig  party.  But  such  was 
Lincoln's  influence  upon  his  adherents  that 
at  his  request  they  made  the  sweeping  sacri- 
fice, though  with  the  lingering  sorrow  of  men 
at  the  burial  o\'  a  near  and  dear  friend.  The 
proceedings  had  wasted  away  a  long  afternoon 
of  most  tedious  suspense.  Evening  had  come ; 
the  gas  was  lighted  in  the  hall,  the  galleries 
were"  filled  with  beautiful  and  eager  women, 
the  lobbies  were  packed  with  restless  and 
nervously  anxious  men.  All  had  forgotten 
the  lapse'  of  hours,  their  fatigue  and  their  hun- 
ger, in  the  absorption  of  the  fluctuating  con- 
test. The  roll-call  of  the  tenth  ballot  still 
showed  fifteen  votes  for  Lincoln,  thirty-six  for 
Trumbull,  forty-seven  for  Matteson.  Amid 
an  excitement  which  was  becoming  painful, 
and  in  a  silence  where  spectators  scarcely 
breathed,  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Lincoln's 
nearest  and  warmest  friend,  arose  and  an- 
nounced the  purpose  of  the  remaining  Whigs 
to  decide  the  contest,  whereupon  the  entire 
fifteen  changed  their  votes  to  Trumbull.  This 
gave  him  the  necessary  number  of  fifty-one, 
and  elected  him  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

At  that  early  day  an  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  must  have  seemed  to  Lincoln  a 
most  brilliant  political  prize,  the  highest,  per- 
haps, to  which  he  then  had  any  hopes  of  ever 
attaining.  To  school  himself  to  its  loss  with 
becoming  resignation,  to  wait  hopefully  during 
four  years  for  another  opportunity,  to  engage 
in  the  dangerous  and  difficult  task  of  persuad- 
ing his  friends  to  leave  their  old  and  join  a 
new  political  party  only  yet  dimly  foreshad- 
owed, to  study  the  chances  of  maintaining  his 
party  leadership,  furnished  sufficient  occupa- 
tion for  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  necessities 
of  his  law  practice.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  he  did  more ;  that  amid  the  consideration 
of  m  re  pergonal  interests,  he  was  vigilantly 
pursuing  a  study  of  the  higher  phases  of  the 
great  moral  and  political  struggle  on  which  the 
nation  was  just  entering.  A  letter  of  his  written 
to  a  fric-nd  in  Kentucky  in  the  following  year 
shows  us  that  he  had  nearly  reached  a  matur- 
ity of  conviction  on  the  nature  of  the  slavery 
conflict  —  his  belief  that  the  nation  could  not 
permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free  — 
which  he  did  not  publicly  express  until  the  be- 
ginning of  his  famous  senatorial  campaign  of 
1858: 

"Springfield,  [lls.,  August  15,  1855. 

"  Hoi  Lexington,  Ky. 

"My  In.AR  SIR:  'lh>:  volume  you  left  for  me  has 
been    •  f  am  r'.ally  grateful  for  the  honor  of 

your  kind  remembrance, as  well  as  for  the  book.  The 
partial  reading  I  have  already  given  it  has  afforded 


me  much  of  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  was  new 
to  me  that  the  exact  question  which  led  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise  had  arisen  before  it  arose  in  regard  to 
.Missouri,  and  that  you  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
in  it.  Your  short  but  able  and  patriotic  speech  on 
that  occasion  has  not  been  improved  upon  since  by 
those  holding  the  same  views ;  and,  with  all  the  lights 
you  then  had,  the  views  you  took  appear  to  me  as  very 
reasonable. 

"  You  are  not  a  friend  of  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In 
that  speech  you  spoke  of  '  the  peaceful  extinction  of 
slavery  '  and  used  other  expressions  indicating  your 
belief  that  the  thing  w  as,  at  some  time,  to  have  an  end. 
Since  then  we  have  had  thirty-six  years  of  experience; 
and  this  experience  has  demonstrated,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  in  prospect 
for  us.  The  signal  failure  of  Henry  Clay  and  other 
good  and  great  men,  in  1849,  to  effect  anything  in  fa- 
vor of  gradual  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  together 
with  a  thousand  other  signs,  extinguishes  that  hope 
utterly.  On  the  question  of  liberty,  as  a  principle,  we 
are  not  what  we  have  been.  When  we  were  the  polit- 
ical slaves  of  King  George,  and  wanted  to  be  free,  we 
called  the  maxim  that  '  all  men  are  created  equal ' 
a  self-evident  truth ;  but  now  when  we  have  grown 
fat,  and  have  lost  all  dread  of  being  slaves  ourselves, 
we  have  become  so  greedy  to  be  masters  that  we  call 
the  same  maxim  '  a  self-evident  lie.'  The  Fourth  of 
July  has  not  quite  dwindled  away ;  it  is  still  a  great  day 
for  burning  fire-crackers  ! 

"  That  spirit  which  desired  the  peaceful  extinction  of 
slavery  has  itself  become  extinct  with  the  occasion 
and  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  Under  the  impulse  of 
that  occasion,  nearly  half  the  States  adopted  systems  of 
emancipation  at  once  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
not  a  single  State  has  done  the  like  since.  So  far  as 
peaceful,  voluntary  emancipation  is  concerned,  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  slave  in  America,  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible to  the  contemplation  of  a  free  mind,  is  now  so  fixed 
and  hopeless  of  change  for  the  better  as  that  of  the 
lost  souls  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  will  resign  his  crown  and  proclaim  his  sub- 
jects free  republicans,  sooner  than  will  our  American 
masters  voluntarily  give  up  their  slaves. 

"  Our  political  problem  now  is,  'Can  we  as  a  nation 
continue  together  permanently — forever — half  slaves, 
and  halffree?'  The  problem  is  too  mighty  for  me. 
May  God  in  his  mercy  superintend  the  solution.  Your 
much  obliged  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  reader  has  doubtless  already  noted  in 
his  mind  the  curious  historical  coincidence 
which  so  soon  followed  the  foregoing  specu- 
lative affirmation.  On  the  day  before  Lin- 
coln's first  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  "  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias," Alexander  II.,  by  imperial  decree  eman- 
cipated his  serfs ;  while  six  weeks  after  the 
inauguration,  the  "American  masters,"  headed 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  began  the  greatest  war  of 
modern  times,  to  perpetuate  and  spread  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery. 


THE  BORDER  RUFFIANS. 

The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the 
hurried  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  opened 
nearly  fifteen  million  acres  of  public  lands  to 
settlement  and  purchase.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  area  was  yet  practically  tenantless.    In 
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all  of  Kansas  there  were  only  three  military 
posts,  eight  or  ten  missions  or  schools  attached 
to  Indian  reservations,  and  some  scores  of 
roving  hunters  and  traders  or  squatters  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  few  well-known  camping  stations 
on  the  two  principal  emigrant  and  trading 
routes,  one  leading  southward  to  New  Mexico, 
the  other  northward  toward  Oregon.  But  such 
had  been  the  interest  created  by  the  political 
excitement,  and  so  favorable  were  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  location,  soil,  and  climate 
of  the  new  country,  that  a  few  months  sufficed 
to  change  Kansas  from  a  closed  and  prohib- 
ited Indian  reserve  to  the  emigrant's  land  of 
promise. 

Douglas's  oracular  "  stump  speech  "  in  the 
Nebraska  bill  transferred  the  struggle  for 
slavery  extension  from  Congress  to  the  newly 
organized  territories.  "  Come  on,  then,  gentle- 
men of  the  slave  States,"  said  Seward  in  a 
Senate  discussion ;  "  since  there  is  no  escaping 
your  challenge,  I  accept  it  in  behalf  of  Free- 
dom. We  will  engage  in  competition  for  the 
virgin  soil  of  Kansas,  and  God  give  the  victory 
to  the  side  that  is  stronger  in  numbers  as  it  is 
in  right."  With  fifteen  millions  in  the  North 
against  ten  millions  in  the  South,  the  result 
could  not  be  in  doubt. 

Feeling  secure  in  the  evident  advantage,  the 
North,  in  general,  trusted  implicity  to  the  or- 
dinary and  natural  movement  of  emigration. 
To  the  rule,  however,  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. Some  members  of  Congress,  incensed 
at  the  tactics  of  the  Nebraska  leaders,  formed 
a  Kansas  Aid  Society  in  Washington  City  and 
contributed  money  to  assist  emigrants.*  Be- 
yond this  initiatory  step  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  personal  participation  in  it,  and 
its  office  and  working  operations  were  soon 
transferred  to  New  York.  Sundry  similar  or- 
ganizations were  also  formed  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  most  notable  of  these  was  a 
Boston  company  chartered  in  March,  named 
"  The  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company." 
The  charter  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
company  reorganized  June  13th,  under  private 
articles  of  association ;  t  and  in  this  condition 
it  became  virtually  the  working  agency  of  phil- 
anthropic citizens  of  New  England,  headed 
by  Hon.  Eli  Thayer.  There  were  several 
auxiliary  societies  and  a  few  independent  asso- 
ciations.:}: But  from  what  then  and  afterwards 
came  to  light,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Thayer's  soci- 
ety was  the  only  one  whose  operations  reached 
any  degree  of  success  deserving  historical 
notice.  This  company  gave  publicity,  through 
newspaper  advertisements  and  pamphlets, 
of  its  willingness  to  organize  emigrants  into 
•companies,  to  send  them  to  Kansas  in  charge 

*  Testimony  of  Hon.  Daniel  Mace. 

t  Hale's  "  Kansas  and  Nebraska,"  p.  229. 


of  trustworthy  agents,  and  to  obtain  trans- 
portation for  them  at  reduced  rates.  It  also 
sent  the  machinery  for  a  (ew  saw-mills,  and  the 
types  and  presses  for  two  or  three  newspapers, 
and  erected  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  to  ac- 
commodate new-comers.  It  purchased  and 
held  only  the  land  necessary  to  locate  these 
business  enterprises.  It  engaged  in  no  specu- 
lation, paid  no  fare  of  any  emigrants,  and  ex- 
pressly disavowed  the  requirement  of  any  oath 
or  pledge  of  political  sentiment  or  conduct. 
All  these  transactions  were  open,  honest,  and 
lawful,  carefully  avoiding  even  the  implication 
of  moral  or  political  wrong. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  a  pioneer 
company  of  about  thirty  persons  arrived  in 
Kansas  in  July,  1854,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Lawrence. §  Other  parties  followed  from 
time  to  time,  sending  out  offshoots,  but  mainly 
increasing  the  parent  settlement,  until  next 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  principal  military 
post,  Lawrence  became  the  leading  town  of 
the  territory.  The  erection  of  the  society  ho- 
tel, the  society  saw-mills,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  also  gave  it  leadership  in  busi- 
ness and  politics  as  well  as  population.  This 
humane  and  praiseworthy  enterprise  has  been 
gravely  charged  with  the  origin  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  political  disorders  which  followed 
in  Kansas.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Before  it  had  assisted  five  hundred  per- 
sons to  their  new  homes,  the  territory  had  by 
regular  and  individual  immigration,  mainly 
from  the  Western  States,  acquired  a  population 
of  8501  souls,  as  disclosed  by  the  official  cen- 
sus taken  after  the  first  summer's  arrivals,  and 
before  those  of  the  second  had  begun.  It  needs 
only  this  mere  statement  to  refute  the  political 
slander  so  industriously  repeated  in  high  places 
against  the  Lawrence  immigrants. 

Deeper  causes  than  the  philanthropy  or 
zeal  of  a  few  Boston  enthusiasts  were  actively 
at  work.  The  balance  of  power  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  States  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  admission  of  California.  To  restore 
that  balance  the  South  had  consummated  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  first 
and  indispensable  step.  The  second  equally 
indispensable  step  was  to  seize  the  political 
control  of  the  new  territory. 

Kansas  lay  directly  west  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. For  a  frontier  State,  the  pro-slavery 
sentiment  of  Missouri  was  very  pronounced 
and  ultra,  especially  along  the  Kansas  border. 
The  establishment  of  slavery  in  this  new 
region  had  formed  the  subject  of  public  and 
local  discussion  before  the  Nebraska  bill,  and 
Senator  Atchison  had  promised  his  western 
Missouri  constituents  to  labor  for  such  a  result 

t  "Tribune"  Almanac,  1856,  p.  28. 
^Phillips's  "  Conquest  of  Kansas,"  p.  27. 
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From  the  time  the  unlooked-for  course  of 
Senator  Douglas  made  it  a  practical  possibil- 
ity. Atchison  was  all  zeal  and  devotion  to  this 
object,  which  he  declared  was  almost  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  hope  of  heaven.  When  it  finally 
became  a  question  to  be  decided  perhaps  by  a 
single  frontier  election,  his  zeal  and  work  in 
that  behalf  were  many  times  multiplied. 

Current  reports  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments leave  no  doubt  that  this  Senator,  be- 
ing then  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.*  immediately  after  the  August  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  hurried  away  to  his  home  in 
Platte  county,  Missouri,  and  from  that  favor- 
able situation  personally  organized  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, running  through  nearly  all  the  counties 
of  his  State  adjoining  the  Kansas  border,  to 
decide  the  slavery  question  for  Kansas  by 
Missouri  votes.  Secret  societies  under  various 
names,  such  as  "  Blue  Lodges,"  "  Friends  So- 
ciety," ''Social  Band,"  "Sons  of  the  South," 
were  organized  and  affiliated,  with  all  the  nec- 
essary machinery  of  oaths,  grips,  signs,  pass- 
words, and  badges.  The  plan  and  object  of 
the  movement  were  in  general  kept  well 
concealed.  Such  publicity  as  could  not  be 
avoided  served  rather  to  fan  the  excitement, 
strengthen  the  hesitating,  and  frown  down  all 
dissent  and  opposition.  Long  before  the  time 
for  action  arrived,  the  idea  that  Kansas  must 
be  a  slave  State  had  grown  into  a  fixed  and 
determined  public  sentiment. 

The  fact  is  not  singular  if  Ave  remember 
the  peculiar  situation  of  that  locality.  It  was 
before  the  great  expansion  of  railroads,  and 
western  Missouri  could  only  be  conveniently 
approached  by  the  single  commercial  link 
of  steamboat  travel  on  the  turbid  and  dan- 
gerous Missouri  River.  Covering  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  along  that  majestic  but  erratic 
stream  lay  the  heavy  slave  counties  of  the 
State,  wealthy  from  the  valuable  slave  products 
of  hemp  and  tobacco.  Slave  tenure  and  slavery 
traditions  in  Missouri  dated  back  a  full  cen- 
tury, to  the  remote  days  when  the  American 
Bottom  opposite  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the  chief 
bread  and  meat  producing  settlements  of  New 
Prance,  sending  supplies  northward  to  Mack- 
inaw, southward  to  New  Orleans,  and  east- 
ward to  Fort  Duquesne.  When  in  1763  "  the 
Illinois"  country  passed  by  treaty  under  the 
British  flag,  the  old  French  colonists,  with  their 
slaves,  almost  in  a  body  crossed  the  Mississippi 
into  then  Spanish  territory,  and  with  fresh  ad- 
ditions from  New  Orleans  founded  St.  Louis 
and  its  outlying  settlements  ;  and  these,  grow- 
ing with  a  steady  thrift,  extended  themselves 
up  the  Missouri  River.    Slavery  was  thus  iden- 


tified with  the  whole  history  and  also  with  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  the  State ;  and  it  had  in 
recent  times  made  many  of  these  Western  coun- 
ties rich.  The  free  State  of  Iowa  lay  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  and  the  free  State  of  Illinois 
two  hundred  to  the  east;  a  wall  of  Indian 
tribes  guarded  the  west.  Should  all  this  secur- 
ity be  suddenly  swept  away,  and  their  runa- 
ways find  a  free  route  to  Canada  by  simply 
crossing  the  county  line  ?  Should  the  price  of 
their  personal  "  chattels  "  suddenly  fall  one- 
half  for  want  of  a  new  market  ?  With  nearly  fif- 
teen million  acres  of  fresh  land  to  choose  from 
for  the  present  outlay  of  a  trifling  preemption 
fee,  should  not  the  poor  white  compelhis  single 
"  black  boy  "  to  follow  him  a  few  miles  west, 
and  hoe  his  tobacco  for  him  on  the  new  fat 
bottom-lands  of  the  Kaw  River  ?  Even  such 
off-hand  reasoning  was  probably  confined  to 
the  more  intelligent.  For  the  greater  part 
these  ignorant  but  stubborn  and  strong-willed 
frontiersmen  were  moved  by  a  bitter  hatred 
of"  abolitionism,"  because  the  word  had  now 
been  used  for  half  a  century  by  partisans  high 
and  low, —  Governors,  Senators,  Presidents, — 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium  and  a  synonym  of 
crime.  With  these  as  fathers  of  the  faith  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  as 
an  apostle  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  is  it  as- 
tonishing that  there  was  no  lack  of  listeners, 
converts,  and  volunteers  ?  Senator  Atchison 
spoke  in  no  ambiguous  words. 

"When  you  reside  in  one  day's  journey  of  the  ter- 
ritory," said  he,  "and  when  your  peace,  your  quiet, 
and  your  property  depend  upon  your  action,  you  can 
without  an  exertion  send  five  hundred  of  your  young 
men  who  will  vote  in  favor  of  your  institutions. 
Should  each  county  in  the  State  of  Missouri  only  do 
its  duty,  the  question  will  be  decided  quietly  and 
peaceably  at  the  ballot-box.  If  we  are  defeated,  then 
Missouri  and  the  other  Southern  States  will  have 
shown  themselves  recreant  to  their  interests  and  will 
deserve  their  fate."t 

Western  water  transportation  found  its  nat- 
ural terminus  where  the  Kaw  or  Kansas 
river  empties  itself  into  the  Missouri.  From 
this  circumstance  that  locality  had  for  years 
been  the  starting-point  for  the  overland  cara- 
vans or  wagon-trains.  Fort  Leavenworth  was 
the  point  of  rendezvous  for  those  going  to 
California  and  Oregon;  Independence  the 
place  of  outfit  for  those  destined  to  Santa  Fe. 
Grouped  about  these  two  points  were  half 
a  dozen  heavy  slaveholding  counties  of  Mis- 
souri,—  Platte,  Clay,  Ray,  Jackson,  Lafayette, 
Saline,  and  others.  Platte  county,  the  home  of 
Senator  Atchison,  was  their  western  outpost, 
and  lay  like  an  outspread  fan  in  the  great  bend 


,     J;y.vnl  President  pro  tempore  of        t  Speech  in  Platte  county.    Phillips's  "  Conquest  of 

the  United  States  Senate.  The  Vi<  e-Presidency  was  va-     Kansas,"  p.  43. 
cant;  Mr.  King,chosen  with  President  Pierce,  bad  died. 
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of  the  Missouri,  commanding  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  of  river  front.  Nearly  all  of  Kansas 
attainable  by  the  usual  water  transportation 
and  travel  lay  immediately  opposite.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  how  easily  local  senti- 
ment could  influence  or  dominate  commerce 
and  travel  on  the  Missouri  River.  In  this  con- 
nection the  character  of  the  population  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  which  once  per- 
vaded all  slaveholding  communities,  in  what- 
ever State  of  the  Union,  was  here  rampant  to 
an  unusual  degree.  The  rural  inhabitants  were 
marked  by  the  strong  characteristics  of  the 
frontier, —  fondness  of  adventure,  recklessness 
of  exposure  or  danger  to  life,  a  boastful  assertion 
of  personal  right,  privilege,  or  prowess,  a  daily 
and  hourly  familiarity  with  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
These  again  were  heightened  by  two  special 
influences, —  the  presence  of  Indian  tribes 
whose  reservations  lay  just  across  the  border, 
and  the  advent  and  preparation  of  each  sum- 
mer's emigration  across  the  great  plains.  The 
"  Argonauts  of  '49 "  were  not  all  gamblers 
and  cut-throats  of  border  song  and  story. 
Generally,  however,  they  were  men  of  decision 
and  will,  all  mere  drift-wood  in  the  great  cur- 
rent of  gold-seekers  being  soon  washed  ashore 
and  left  behind.  Until  they  finished  their  last 
dinner  at  the  Planter's  House  in  St.  Louis, 
the  fledgelings  of  cities,  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  and  speculators,  were  in  or  of  civ- 
ilization. Perhaps  they  even  resisted  the  con- 
tamination of  cards  and  drink,  profanity  and 
revolver  salutations,  while  the  gilded  and  tin- 
seled Missouri  River  steamboat  bore  them  for 
three  days  against  its  muddy  current  and 
boiling  eddies  to  meet  their  company  and 
their  outfit.  But  once  landed  at  Independence 
or  Leavenworth,  they  were  of  the  frontier, 
of  the  wilderness,  of  the  desert.  Here  they 
donned  their  garments  of  red  flannel  and 
coarse  cloth  or  buckskin,  thrust  the  legs  of  their 
trousers  inside  the  tops  of  their  heavy  boots, 
and  wore  their  bowie-knife  or  revolver  in 
their  outside  belt.  From  this  departure  all 
were  subject  to  the  inexorable  equality  of  the 
camp.  Eating,  sleeping,  standing  guard,  tug'- 
ging  at  the  wheel  or  defending  life  and  prop- 
erty,— there  was  no  rank  between  captain  or 
cook,  employer  or  employed,  savant  or  igno- 
ramus, but  the  distribution  of  duty  and  the 
assignment  of  responsibility.  Toil  and  expos- 
ure, hunger  and  thirst,  wind  and  storm,  danger 
in  camp  quarrel  or  Indian  ambush,  were  the 
familiar  and  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  a  three 
months'  journey  in  a  caravan  of  the  plains.  To 
the  common  hazards  of  the  frontier  was  thus 
added  the  recklessness  of  a  doubtful,  often  a 
desperate,  throw  in  the  game  of  life. 

All  this  movement  created  business  for  these 
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Missouri  River  towns.  Their  few  inhabitants 
drove  a  brisk  trade  in  shirts  and  blankets, 
guns  and  powder,  hard-bread  and  bacon,  wag- 
ons and  live  stock.  Petty  commerce  busies 
itself  with  the  art  of  gain  rather  than  with  the 
labor  of  reform.  Indian  and  emigrant  traders 
did  not  too  closely  scan  their  sources  of  profit. 
The  precepts  of  the  divine  and  the  penalties 
of  the  human  law  sat  lightly  upon  them.  As 
yet  many  of  these  frontier  towns  were  small 
hamlets,  without  even  a  pretext  of  police 
regulations.  Passion,  therefore,  ran  compara- 
tively a  free  course,  and  the  personal  redress 
of  private  wrongs  was  only  held  in  check 
by  the  broad  and  acknowledged  right  of  self- 
defense.  Since  1849  and  1850,  when  the  gold 
fever  was  at  its  height,  emigration  across  the 
plains  had  slackened,  and  the  eagerness  for  a  re- 
vival of  this  local  traffic  undoubtedly  exerted  its 
influence  in  procuring  the  opening  of  the  ter- 
ritories in  1854.  The  noise  and  excitement 
created  by  thepassageofthe  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  awakened  the  hope  of  frontier  traders  and 
speculators,  who  now  greedily  watched  all  the 
budding  opportunities  of  gain.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances these  opportunities  to  the  shrewd, 
to  the  bold,  and  especially  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous, are  many.  Cheap  lands,  unlimited  town 
lots,  eligible  trading  sites,  the  multitude  of 
franchises  and  privileges  within  the  control  of 
a  territorial  legislature,  the  offices  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  party  favoritism,  offer  an  abun- 
dant lure  to  enterprise  and  far  more  to  craft.  It 
was  to  such  a  population  and  undersuch  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  Senator  Atchison  went  to 
his  home  in  Platte  county  in  the  summer  of 
1854  to  preach  his  pro-slavery  crusade  against 
Kansas.  His  personal  convictions,  his  party 
faith,  his  senatorial  reelection,  and  his  financial 
fortunes,  were  all  involved  in  the  scheme.  With 
the  help  of  the  Stringfellows  and  other  zeal- 
ous co-workers,  the  town  of  Atchison  was 
founded  and  named  in  his  honor,  and  the 
"  Squatter  Sovereign"  newspaper  established, 
which  displayed  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  good-will  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  manifested  by  making  one  of  the 
editors  postmaster  at  the  new  town. 

President  Pierce  appointed  as  Governor  of 
Kansas  territory  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  party,  from  the  free  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  neither  prominent  rep- 
utation nor  conspicuous  ability,  though  under 
trying  circumstances  he  afterwards  showed 
diligence,  judgment,  integrity,  and  more  than 
ordinary  firmness  and  independence.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  his  fitness  in  a  partisan  light 
had  been  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  both  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  Upon  the  vital  point  the  in- 
vestigation was  deemed  conclusive.  "  He  was 
appointed,"  the  "Washington  Union"  naively 
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stated  when  the  matter  was  first 
called  in  question,  "under  the 
strongest  assurance  that  he  was 
strictly  and  honestly  a  national 
man.  We  are  able  to  state  further, 
on  very  reliable  authority,  that 
whilst  Governor  Reeder  was  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  conversed  with 
Southern  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  assured  them  that  he  had  no  more  scruples 
in  buying  a  slave  than  a  horse,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  not  money  to  purchase  a  number 
to  carry  with  him  to  Kansas."  With  him  were 
appointed  three  Federal  judges,  a  secretary, 
a  marshal,  and  an  attorney  for  the  territory,  all 
doubtless  considered  equally  trustworthy  on 
the  slavery  question.  The  organic  act  invested 


P.LI    THAYER 


the  governor  with  very  comprehensive  pow- 
ers to  initiate  the  organization  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory. Until  the  first  legislature  should  be 
duly  constituted,  he  had  authority  to  fix  elec- 
tion days,  define  election  districts,  direct  the 
mode  of  returns,  take  a  census,  locate  the 
temporary  seat  of  government,  declare  va- 
cancies, order  new  elections  to  fill  them,  be- 
side other  usual  and  permanent  powers  of  an 
executive. 

Arriving  at  Leavenworth  in  October,  1854, 
Governor  Reeder  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing the  designs  of  the  Missourians.  He  was 
urged  to  order  the  immediate  election  of  a 
territorial  legislature.*  The  conspirators  had 
already  spent  some  months  in  organizing 
their  "  Blue  Lodges,"  and  now  desired  to 
be  promptly  put  in  possession  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  territory.  But  the  Governor 
had  too  much  manliness  to  become  the  mere 
pliant  tool  they  wished  to  make  him.  He  re- 
sented their  dictatorship  ;  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  new  settlements;  and 
acting  on  his  own  proper  judgment,  on  his 
return  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  simple  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  Congress.  At  the  appear- 
ance of  this  proclamation  Platte  county  took 
the  alarm,  and  held  a  meeting  on  the  Kansas 
side  of  the  river,  to  intimidate  him  with  vio- 
lent speeches  and  a  significant  memorial.  The 
governor  retorted  in  a  letter  that  the  meeting 
was  composed  of  Missourians,  and  that  he 
should  resist  outside  interference  from  friend, 


"Reports  of  Committee  H.  R.  1st  and  2d  Sess. 
34th  Cong.  Vol.  II.  Reeder  Deposition,  "Howard 
Report,"  pp.  933-935. 
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foe,  or  faction.*  Pocketing  this  rebuff  as  best 
they  might,  Senator  Atchison  and  his  "  Blue 
Lodges  "  nevertheless  held  fast  to  their  pur- 
pose. Paper  proclamation  and  lectures  on 
abstract  rights  counted  but  little  against  the 
practical  measures  they  had  matured.  No- 
vember 29th,  the  day  of  election  for  delegate, 
finally  arrived,  and  with  it  a  formidable  in- 
vasion of  Missouri  voters  at  more  than  half 
the  polling  places  appointed  in  the  governor's 
proclamation. 

In  frontier  life  it  was  an  every-day  expe- 
rience to  make  excursions  for  business  or 
pleasure,  singly  or  in  parties,  requiring  two 
or  three  consecutive  days,  perhaps  a  night  or 
two  of  camping  out,  and  for  which  saddle- 
horses  and  farm- wagons  furnished  ready  trans- 
portation; and  nothing  was  more  common 
than  concerted  neighborhood  efforts  for  im- 
provement, protection,  or  amusement.  On 
such  occasions  neighborly  sentiment  and  com- 
ity required  every  man  to  drop  his  axe,  or  un- 
hitch from  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  to  further 
the  real  or  imaginary  weal  of  the  community. 
In  urgent  instances  non-compliance  was  fatal 

*  Reeder  to  Gwiner  and  others,  Nov.  21,  1854; 
copied  into  "  National  Era,"  Jan.  4,  1855. 


to  the  peace  and  comfort  and  sometimes  to 
the  personal  safety  of  the  settler.  The  move- 
ment described  above  had  been  in  active  prep- 
aration for  weeks,  controlled  by  strong  and 
secret  combinations,  and  many  unwilling  par- 
ticipants were  doubtless  swept  into  it  by  an 
excited  public  opinion  they  dared  not  resist. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  election  the  whole 
Missouri  border  was  astir.  Horses  were 
saddled,  teams  harnessed,  wagons  loaded  with 
tents,  forage,  and  provisions,  bowie-knives 
buckled  on,  revolvers  and  rifles  loaded,  and 
flags  and  inscriptions  flung  to  the  breeze  by 
the  more  demonstrative  and  daring.  Cross- 
ing the  river-ferries  from  the  upper  counties, 
and  passing  unobstructed  over  the  State  line 
by  the  prairie-roads  and  trails  from  the  lower, 
many  of  them  camped  that  night  at  the 
nearest  polls,  while  others  pushed  on  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  sparsely  settled  elec- 
tion districts  of  the  interior.  As  they  passed 
along,  the  more  scrupulous  went  through  the 
empty  form  of  an  imaginary  settlement,  by 
nailing  a  card  to  a  tree,  driving  a  stake  into 
the  ground,  or  inscribing  their  names  in  a 
claim  register,  prepared  in  haste  by  the  in- 
vading party.  The  more  indifferent  satisfied 
themselves  with  a  mere  mental  resolve  to  be- 
come a  settler.  The  utterly  reckless  silenced 
all  scruples  in  profanity  and  drunkenness.  On 
election  morning  the  few  real  squatters  of 
Kansas,  endowed  with  Douglas's  delusive 
boon  of"  popular  sovereignty,"  witnessed  with 
mixed  indignation  and  terror  acts  of  summary 
usurpation.  Judges  of  election  were  dispos- 
sessed and  set  aside  by  intimidation  or  strata- 
gem, and  pro-slavery  judges  substituted  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  regularity  or  law ; 
judges'  and  voters'  oaths  were  declared  unnec- 
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essary,or  explained  away  upon  newly-invented 
phrases  and  absurd  subtleties.  "  Where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way,"  in  wrong  and  crime,  as  well 
as  in  honest  purpose  and  deed ;  and  by  more 
dishonest  devices  than  history  can  stop  fully 
to  record  the  ballot-boxes  were  filled,  through 
invasion,  false  swearing,  riot,  and  usurpation, 
with    ballots    for   Whitfield,   the    pro-slavery 
candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress,  at  nine 
out  of  the  seventeen  polling  places  —  show- 
ing, upon  a  careful  scrutiny  afterward  made 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  an  aggregate  of 
1729  illegal  votes,  and  only  11 14  legal  ones. 
This  mockery  of  an  election  completed,  the 
valiant  Knights  of  the   Blue  Lodge,  the  fra- 
ternal members  of  the  Social  Band,  the  phil- 
thropic  groups  of  the  Friends  Society,  and 
hivalric    Son-,    of  the    South    mounted 
and  wagons,  and  with  cheers,  and 
from   revolver  and  rifle,  returned  to 
their  axe  and  plow,  society  lodge  and  bar- 
launt,  to  exult  in  a  victory  for  Missouri 
.lavery  over  the  ;:  Abolition  hordes  and 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society." 
The   ■  Border  Ruffian  :'  oi  Missouri  had  writ- 
ten their  preliminary  <  hapter  in  the  annals  of 
Kansas.    The    published    statements   of  the 


Emigrant  Aid  Society  show  that  up  to  the 
date  of  election  it  had  sent  only  a  few 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
territory.  Why  such  a  prodigious  effort  was 
deemed  necessary  to  control  the  votes  and 
influence  of  this  paltry  handful  of  "  paupers 
who  had  sold  themselves  to  Eli  Thayer  and 
Co."  was  never  explained. 

THE    BOGUS    LAWS. 

As  the  event  turned  out,  the  invasion  of 
border  ruffians  to  decide  the  first  election  in 
Kansas  had  been  entirely  unnecessary.  Even 
without  counting  the  illegal  votes,  the  pro- 
slavery  candidate  for  delegate  was  chosen  by 
a  plurality.  He  had  held  the  office  of  Indian 
Agent,  and  his  acquaintance,  experience,  and 
the  principal  fact  that  he  was  the  favorite  of 
the  conspirators  gave  him  an  easy  victory. 
Governor  Reeder  issued  his  certificate  of  elec- 
tion without  delay,  and  Whitfield  hurried  away 
to  Washington  to  enjoy  his  new  honors,  taking 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
three  weeks  after  his  election.  Atchison,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  his  example.  Congress  met 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  the  ser- 
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vices  of  the  Acting  Vice-President  were  needed 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  But  of  such  importance 
did  he  deem  the  success  of  the  conspircy  in 
which  he  was  the  leader,  that  a  few  weeks  before 
the  session  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Senate, 
giving  notice  of  his  probable  absence  and  advis- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  new  presiding  officer. 
As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  organizing 
the  government  of  the  territory,  Governor 
Reeder,  under  the  authority  of  the  organic 


"  popular  sovereignty."  But  his  short  expe- 
rience with  Atchison's  Border  Ruffians  had 
already  rudely  shaken  his  partisanship.  The 
events  of  the  November  election  exposed  the 
designs  of  the  pro-slavery  conspiracy  beyond 
all  doubt  or  concealment,  and  no  course  was 
left  him  but  to  become  either  its  ally  or  its 
enemy.  In  behalf  of  justice,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  what  he  still  fondly  cherished  as  a 
vital  party  principle,  he  determined  by  every 
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act,  proceeded  to  take  a  census  of  its  inhab- 
itants.* This  work,  carried  on  and  completed 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1855, 
disclosed  a  total  population  of  8601  souls,  of 
whom  2905  were  voters.  With  this  enumera- 
tion as  a  definite  guide,  the  governor  made 
an  apportionment,  established  election  dis- 
tricts, and,  appointing  the  necessary  officers 
to  conduct  it,  fixed  upon  the  30th  of  March, 
1855,  as  the  day  for  electing  the  territorial 
legislature.  Governor  Reeder  had  come  to 
Kansas  an  ardent  Democrat,  a  firm  friend  of 
the  Pierce  administration,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic disciple  of  the  new  Democratic  dogma  of 

*  Reeder  Testimony,  "  Howard  Report,"  p.  934. 


means  in  his  power  to  secure  a  fair  election. 
Party  lines  in  the  territory  had  become  sharply 
defined  upon  the  single  issue  of  "  free  State  " 
and  "  slave  State."  In  his  appointment  of 
election  officers,  census-takers,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  constables,  he  was  careful  to  make 
his  selections  from  both  factions  as  fairly  as 
possible,  excepting  that,  as  a  greater  and  nec- 
essary safeguard  against  another  invasion,  he 
designated  in  the  several  election  districts 
along  the  Missouri  border  two  "free-State" 
men  and  one  pro-slavery  man  to  act  as  judges 
at  each  poll,  t  He  prescribed  distinct  and  rigid 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  election  ;  ordering 

t  Reeder  Instructions,  "Howard  Report,"'  pp.    107, 
935- 
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strong  to  control  the  election;  and 
by  these  misrepresentations  the  whole 
border  was  wrought  up  into  the  fervor 
of  a  pro-slavery  crusade.  When  the 
30th  of  March,  election  day,  finally 
arrived,  the  conspiracy  had  once 
more  mustered  its  organized  army  of 
invasion,  and  five  thousand  Missouri 
Border  Ruffians,  in  different  camps, 
bands,  and  squads,  held  practical 
possession  of  nearly  every  election 
district  in  the  territory.*  Riot,  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  destruction  of 
ballot-boxes,  expulsion  and  substi- 
tution of  judges,  neglect  or  refusal 


among  other  things  that  the 
judges  should  be  sworn,  that 
constables  should  attend  and 
preserve  order,  and  that  voters 
must  be  actual  inhabitants  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other 
home. 

All  his  precautions  came  to 
nought.  This  election  of  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  which,  as 
then  popularly  believed,  might 
determine  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  whether  Kansas  should 

>rne  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  0LD  s 

ras  precisely  the  coveted  opportunity  for  which 
the  Border   Ruffian  conspiracy  had  been  or- 
ganized.    Its   interference  in  the   November 
d         1    practical  experiment  to 
derm  .    1  ,!<  y  and  to  perfect  its 

plans.  'I  he  alleged  doings  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
sties  furni  ;hed  a  convenient  and  plausible 
pretext ;  wild  and  extravagant  assertions  were 
now  circulated  a  3  to  the  plans  and  numbers  of 
the  Eastern  emigrants;  it  was  industriously  re- 
ported that  they  were  corning  twenty  thousand 
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to  administer  the  prescribed  oaths,  vivd  voce 
voting,  repeated  voting  on  one  side,  and 
obstruction  and  dispersion  of  voters  on  the 
other,  were  common  incidents ;  no  one  dared 
to  resist  the  assertions  or  acts  of  the  invaders, 
since  they  were  armed  and  equipped  and 
commanded  in  frontier  if  not  in  military  fash- 
ion, in  many  cases  by  men  whose  names  then 
or  afterwards  were  prominent  or  notorious. 
Of  the  votes  cast,  1410  were  upon  a  subse- 
*"  Howard  Report,"  pp.  9  to  44. 
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quent  examination  found  to 
have  been  legal,  while  4908 
were  illegal.*  Of  the  total  num- 
ber, 5427  votes  were  given  to 
the  pro-slavery  and  only  791 
to  the  free-State  candidates.  At 
such  an  election  the  candidates 
of  the  conspiracy  claimed  to 
have  been  chosen  a  legislature 
for  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
Upon  a  careful  collation  of 
evidence  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  Congress  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  vote  would 
have  returned  a  free-State 
legislature  if  the  election  had 
been  confined  to  the  actual  set- 
tlers ;  f  as  conducted,  however, 
it  showed  a  nominal  majority 
for  every  pro-slavery  candidate 
but  one. 

Governor  Reeder  had  feared 
a  repetition  of  the  November 
frauds;  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  invasion.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  information  of 
its  full  enormity  did  not  im- 
mediately reach  him.  Mean- 
while the  five  days  prescribed  "^ 
in  his  proclamation  for  receiv- 
ing notices  of  contest  elapsed. 
The  governor  had  removed  his 
executive  office  to  Shawnee 
Mission.  At  this  place,  and  at  from 
the  neighboring  town  of  West- 
port,  Missouri,  only  four  miles  distant,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  claiming  to  have  been 
elected  now  assembled  and  became  clamor- 
ous for  their  certificates.  %  A  committee  of 
their  number  presented  a  formal  written  de- 
mand for  the  same;  they  strenuously  denied 
his  right  to  question  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  threats  against  the  governor's  life  in 
case  of  his  refusal  to  issue  them  became  alarm- 
ingly frequent.  Their  regular  consultations, 
their  open  denunciations,  and  their  hints  at 
violence,  while  they  did  not  entirely  overawe 
the  governor,  so  far  produced  their  intended 
effect  upon  him  that  he  assembled  a  band  of 

*  Ibid,  p.  30. 

tlbid,  p.  34. 

X  Reeder's  testimony,  "Howard  Report,"  pp.  935-9; 
also  Stringfel low's  testimony,  p.  355- 

§  Namely,  because  of  a  viva  voce  vote  certified  in- 
stead of  a  ballot,  and  because  the  prescribed  oath  and 
the  words  '  lawful  resident  voters  "  had  been  openly 
erased  from  the  printed  forms.  In  six  districts  the 
governor  ordered  a  supplementary  election,  which 
was  duly  held  on  the  22d  of  May  following.  When 
that  day  arrived,  the  Border  Ruffians,  proclaiming  the 
election  to  be  illegal,  by  their  default  allowed  free-State 
men  to  be  chosen  in  all  the  districts  except  that  of 
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his  personal  friends  for  his  own  protection. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  one  week  after  election, 
the  governor  announced  his  decision  upon 
the  returns.  On  one  side  of  the  room  were 
himself  and  his  armed  adherents;  on  the  other 
side  the  would-be  members  in  superior  num- 
bers, with  their  pistols  and  bowie-knives  equal- 
ly ready.  Under  this  virtual  duress  the  gov- 
ernor issued  certificates  of  election  to  all  but 
about  one-third  of  the  claimants ;  and  the  re- 
turns in  these  cases  he  rejected,  not  because 
of  alleged  force  or  fraud,  but  on  account  of 
palpable  defects  in  the  papers.§ 

This  issue   of  certificates  under  a  virtual 

Leavenworth,  where  the  invasion  and  tactics  of  the 
March  election  were  repeated  now  for  the  third  time  and 
the  same  candidates  voted  for.  "  Howard  Report,"  pp. 
35-36.  Indeed,  the  Border  Ruffian  habit  of  voting  in 
Kansas  had  become  chronic,  and  did  not  cease  for  some 
years,  and  sometimes  developed  the  grimmest  humors. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  an  election  for  county- 
seat  took  place  in  Leavenworth  county  by  the  acci- 
dental failure  of  the  legislature  to  designate  one.  Leav- 
enworth city  aspired  to  this  honor  and  polled  six 
hundred  votes  to  obtain  it ;  but  it  had  an  enterprising 
rival  in  Kickapoo  city,  ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  an- 
other, Delaware  city,  eight  miles  down  stream.    Both 
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compulsion  was  a  fatal  error  in  Governor 
Reeder's  action.  It  endowed  the  notoriously 
illegal  legislature  with  a  technical  authority, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington City  to  invoke  the  help  of  the  Pierce 
administration  against  the  usurpation,  it  en- 
abled Attorney-General  Cushing  (if  current 
report  was  true)  to  taunt  him  with  the  reply, 
"  You  state  that  this  legislature  is  the  creature 
of  force  and  fraud ;  which  shall  we  believe 
—  your  official  certificate  under  seal,  or  your 
subsequent  declarations  to  us  in  private  con- 
versation ?  " 

The  question  of  the  certificates  disposed  of, 
the  next  point  of  interest  was  to  determine  at 
what  place  the  legislature  should  assemble. 
Under  the  organic  act  the  governor  had 
authority  to  appoint  the  first  meeting,  and  it 

n  became  known  that  his  mind  was  fixed 

upon  the  embryo  town  of  Pawnee,  adjoining 

military  post  of  Fort   Riley,  situated  on 

Kansas  River,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 

owns  —  "cottonwood  towns,"  in  border 
—  of  great  expectations  ;  and  both  having  more 
tt(  rprise  than  voters,  appealed  to  Platte 
nty  to  over."     This  was  an  appeal  Platte 

■  ordingly  a  chartered 
•-I1  election  day  from  the 
K  -  I  apoo  tally-lists  scored 
eight  hundred  and  fifty.  Delaware  city,  however,  was 
not  to  he  thus  easily  crashed.  She  too  not  only  had 
her  chartered  ferry-boa',  hut  kept  her  polls  open  for 
three  days  in  succession,  and  not  until  her  boxes  con- 
tained nine  hundred  ballot,  (of  which  only  fifty  were 


the  Missouri  line.  Against  this  exile,  however, 
Stringfellow  and  his  Border  Ruffian  law-mak- 
ers protested  in  an  energetic  memorial,  asking 
to  be  called  together  at  the  Shawnee  Mission, 
supplemented  by  the  private  threat  that  even  if 
they  convened  at  Pawnee,  they  would  adjourn 
and  come  back  the  day  after.*  If  the  governor 
harbored  any  remaining  doubt  that  this  bogus 
legislature  intended  to  assume  and  maintain 
the  mastery,  it  speedily  vanished.  Their  hos- 
tility grew  open  and  defiant ;  they  classed 
him  as  a  free-State  man,  an  "  abolitionist," 
and  it  became  only  too  evident  that  he  would 
gradually  be  shorn  of  power  and  degraded 
from  the  position  of  territorial  executive  to 
that  of  a  mere  puppet.  Having  nothing  to 
gain  by  further  concession,  he  adhered  to  his 
original  plan,  issued  his  proclamation  f  con- 
vening the  legislature  at  Pawnee  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July,  and  immediately  started  for 
Washington  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
President  Pierce. 

probably  legal)  did  the  steam  whistle  scream  victory! 
When  the  "returning  board"  had  sufficiently  weighed 
this  complicated  electoral  contest,  it  gravely  decided 
that  keeping  the  polls  open  for  three  days  was  "an  un- 
heard of  irregularity."  (Ilolloway's  "History  of  Kan- 
sas," pp.  192-4).  This  was  exquisite  irony ;  but  a  local 
court  on  appeal  seriously  giving  a  final  verdict  for  Dela- 
ware, the  transaction  became  a  perennial  burlesque 
on  "  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

*"  Squatter  Sovereign,"  June  5th,  1 855* 

t  April  16th,  1855. 
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How  Governor  Reeder  failed  in  this  last 
hope  of  redress  and  support,  how  he  found 
the  Kansas  conspiracy  as  strong  at  Washing- 
ton as  on  the  Missouri  border,  will  appear 
further  along.  On  the  second  of  July  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  met  at  the 
town  of  Pawnee,  where  he  had  convoked 
them — a  magnificent  prairie  site,  but  contain- 
ing as  yet  only  three  buildings,  one  to  hold 
sessions  in,  and  two  to  furnish  food  and  lodg- 
ing. The  governor's  friends  declared  the 
accommodations  ample ;  the  Missourians  on 
the  contrary  made  affidavit  that  they  were 
compelled  to  camp  out  and  cook  their  own 
rations.  The  actual  facts  had  little  to  do  with 
the  predetermination  of  the  members.  String- 
fellow  had  written  in  his  paper,  the  "  Squatter 
Sovereign,"  three  weeks  before,  "  We  hope  no 
one  will  be  silly  enough  to  suppose  the  gov- 
ernor has  power  to  compel  us  to  stay  at  Pawnee 
during  the  entire  session.  We  will,  of  course, 
have  to  '  trot '  out  at  the  bidding  of  his  Ex- 
cellency,—  but  we  will  trot  him  back  next  day 
at  our  bidding."  * 

The  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.  Both 
branches  organized  without  delay,  the  House 
choosing  John  H.  Stringfellow  its  Speaker. 
Before  the  governor's  message  was  delivered 
on  the  following  day,  the  House  had  already 
passed,  under  suspended  rules,  "  An  act  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government  temporarily  to 
the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,"  t  which 
act  the  council  as  promptly  concurred  in.  J 
The  governor  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was  at  once 
passed  over  his  veto.§  By  the  end  of  the  week 
the  legislature  had  departed  from  the  budding 
capital,  to  return  no  more.  || 

The  governor  was  perforce  obliged  to  follow 
his  migratory  Solons,  who  adhered  to  their 
purpose  despite  his  public  or  private  protests, 
and  who  reassembled  at  Shawnee  Mission,  or 
more  correctly  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor 
School,  on  the  16th  of  July.  Shawnee  Mission 
was  one  of  our  many  national  experiments  in 
civilizing  Indian  tribes.  This  philanthropic 
institution,  nourished  by  the  Federal  treasury, 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  John- 
son. The  town  of  Westport,  which  could 
boast  of  a  post-office,  lay  only  four  miles  to 
the  eastward,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  State 
line,  and  was  a  noted  pro-slavery  stronghold. 
There  were  several  large  brick  buildings  at  the 

*  "Squatter  Sovereign,"  June  5th,  1855. 
t"  Kansas  Territory  House  Journal,"  1S55,  p.  12. 
X  "  Journal  of  Council,"  p.  12. 
%  "  Kansas  House  Journal,"  1855,  p.  29. 
||  Ibid,  p.  30. 

IT"  Squatter  Sovereign,"  July  17th,  1855. 
**Ibid,  June  19th,  1855." 

tt"  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,"  1855,  p.  12. 
tt  Its  phraseology  was  adroit  enough  to  call  forth  a 
sneering  compliment  from  Speaker  Stringfellow,  who 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 112-113. 


Mission  capable  of  accommodating  the  legisla- 
ture with  halls  and  lodging  rooms;  itsnearness 
to  an  established  post-office  and  its  contiguity 
to    Missouri  pro-slavery  sentiment  were  ele- 
ments probably  not  lost  sight  of.    Mr.  Johnson, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  Missouri  slaveholder, 
was  at  the  March  election  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Council,  whichin  due  time  made 
him  its  presiding  officer;  and  the  bogus  legis- 
lature at  Shawnee  Mission  was  therefore  in  a 
certain  sense  under  its  own  "vine  and  fig-tree." 
The  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
Council  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  as 
President,  and  the  House  with  Stringfellow 
of  the  "  Squatter  Sovereign"  as  Speaker, now 
turned  their   attention  seriously  to  the  pro- 
slavery  work  before  them.    The  conspirators 
were  shrewd  enough  to  realize  their  victory. 
"  To  have  intimated  one  year  ago,"  said  the 
Speaker  in  his  address  of  thanks,  "  that  such  a 
result  would  be  wrought  out,  one  would  have 
been  thought  a  visionary  ;  to  have  predicted 
that  to-day  a  legislature  would  assemble,  al- 
most unanimously  pro-slavery,  and  with  myself 
for  Speaker,  I  would  have  been  thought  mad."  fl 
The  programme  had  already  been  announced 
in  the  "  Squatter  Sovereign"  some  weeks  before. 
"The    South  must  and  will  prevail.     If  the 
Southern  people  but  half  do  their  duty,  in  less 
than  nine  months  from  this  day  Kansas  will 
have  formed  a  constitution  and  be  knocking 
at  the  door  for  admission.   .   .   .    In  the  session 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1856,  two  Sen- 
ators from  the  slaveholding  State  of  Kansas 
will  take  their  seats,  and  abolitionism  will  be 
forever  driven  from  our  halls  of  legislation."  ** 
Against   this   triumphant  attitude    Governor 
Reeder  was  despondent  and  powerless.   The 
language  of  his  message  ft  plainly  betrayed  the 
political  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself 
caught.    He  strove  as  best  he  might  to  couple 
together  the  prevailing  cant  of  office-holders 
against  "  the  destructive  spirit  of  abolitionism" 
and  a  comparatively  mild  rebuke  of  the  Mis- 
souri usurpation  4  J 

Nevertheless,  the  governor  stood  reasonably 
firm.  He  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  legis- 
lature could  pass  no  valid  laws  at  any  other 
place  than  Pawnee,  and  returned  the  first  bill 
sent  him  with  a  veto  message  to  that  effect. 
To  this  the  legislature  replied  by  passing  the 
bill  over  his  veto,  and  in  addition  formally 

wrote  to  the  "  Squatter  Sovereign  "  :  "  On  Tuesday  the 
governor  sent  in  his  message,  which  you  will  find  is  very 
well  calculated  to  have  its  effect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Democracy.  If  he  was  trustworthy  I  would  be  disposed 
to  compliment  the  most  of  it,  but  knowing  how  corrupt 
the  author  is,  and  that  it  is  only  designed  for  political 
effect  in  Pennsylvania,  he  not  expecting  to  remain  long 
with  us,  I  will  pass  it  by. "  —  "  Squatter  Sovereign,"  July 
17th,  1855. 
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raising  a  joint  committee  "  to  draw  up  a  me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
respectfully  demanding  the  removal  of  A.  H. 
Reeder  from  the  office  of  governor";*  and, 
as  if  this  indignity  were  not  enough,  holding  a 
joint  session  for  publicly  signing  it.  The  me- 
morial was  promptly  dispatched  to  Washington 
by  special  messenger;  but  on  the  way  this 
envoy  read  the  news  of  the  governor's  dis- 
missal by  the  President. 

This  event  appeared  definitely  to  sweep 
away  the  last  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  office  of  acting  governor  now 
devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
Daniel  Woodson,  a  man  who  shared  their 
views  and  was  allied  in  their  schemes.  With 
him  to  approve  their  enactments,  the  parlia- 
mentary machinery  of  the  "  bogus  "  legisla- 
ture was  complete  and  effective.  They  had 
at  the  very  beginning  summarily  ousted  the 
free-State  members  chosen  at  the  supplement- 
ary election  of  May  2 2d,  and  seated  the  pro- 
slavery  claimants  of  March  30th;  and  the 
only  two  remaining  free-State  members  re- 
signed in  utter  disgust  and  despair,  and  to 
avoid  giving  countenance  to  the  flagrant  usur- 
pation by  their  presence.  No  one  was  left 
even  to  enter  a  protest. 

This,  then,  was  the  perfect  flower  of  Doug- 
las's vaunted  experiment  of  "  popular  sov- 
ereignty,"— a  result  they  professed  fully  to 
appreciate.  "  Hitherto,"  said  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  in  a  long  and  gran- 
diloquent report,  t  "  Congress  have  retained  to 
themselves  the  power  to  mold  and  shape  all 
the  territorial  governments  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  notions,  and  to  restrict  within 
very  limited  and  contracted  bounds  both  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  political  rights  of  the 
bold  and  daring  pioneer  and  the  noble,  hard- 
fisted  squatter."  But  by  this  course,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  committee  continued,  "  the  pillars 
which  uphold  this  glorious  union  of  States 
were  shaken  until  the  whole  world  was  threat- 
ened with  a  political  earthquake,"  and  "  the 
principle  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government  would  have  been  forever  swal- 
lowed up  by  anarchy  and  confusion,"  had 
not  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  "  delegated  to 
the  people  of  these  territories  the  right  to 
frame  and  establish  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

*  "  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,'  '1855.  Appen- 
dix, p.  10. 

t  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "  House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,"  1855.     Appendix,  p.  14. 

i  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "  House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,''  185^.     Appendix,  p.  18. 

$  Report  Judiciary  Corn.,  "  House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,"  1855.     Appendix,  p.   18. 

H  Report  Judiciary  Com.,  "  House  Journal  Kansas 
Territory,"  1855.     Appendix,  p.  14. 


What  might  not  be  expected  of  law-makers 
who  begin  with  so  ambitious  an  exordium, 
and  who  lay  the  corner-stone  of  their  edifice 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  political  principle  ? 
The  anti-climax  of  performance  which  fol- 
lowed this  philosophical  promise  would  be 
laughably  absurd,  indeed,  were  it  not  marked 
by  the  cunning  of  a  well-matured  political 
plot.  Their  first  step  was  to  recommend  the 
repeal  of  "  all  laws  whatsoever,  which  may 
have  been  considered  to  have  been  in  force  " 
in  this  territory  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1855, 
thus  forever  quieting  any  doubt  "  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  law  in  this  territory  " ;  % 
secondly,  to  substitute  a  code  about  which 
there  should  be  no  question,  by  the  equally 
ingenious  expedient  of  copying  and  adopting 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri. § 

These  enactments  were  made  in  due  form; 
but  the  "  bogus "  legislature  did  not  seem 
content  to  let  its  fame  rest  on  this  single 
monument  of  self-government.  Casting  their 
eyes  once  more  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
American  politics,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported : 

"  The  question  of  slavery  is  one  that  convulses  the 
whole  country,  from  the  boisterous  Atlantic  to  the 
shores  of  the  mild  Pacific.  This  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  North 
and  East,  while  up  to  this  time  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  those  of  the  North  who  desire  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  Union  and  are  devoted  to  the  laws,  have 
been  entirely  conservative.  But  the  time  is  coming  — 
yea,  it  has  already  arrived  —  for  the  latter  to  take  a 
bold  and  decided  stand  that  the  Union  and  law  may 
not  be  trampled  in  the  dust,"  j|  etc.,  etc. 

The  '•'  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,"  rec- 
ommended in  bulk,  and  adopted  with  hasty 
clerical  modifications,  ^f  already  contained  the 
usual  slave-code  peculiar  to  Southern  States. 
But  in  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  conspira- 
tors, this  of  itself  was  insufficient.  In  order 
to  "  take  a  bold  stand  that  the  Union  and 
law  might  not  be  trampled  in  the  dust,"  they 
with  great  painstaking  devised  and  passed  "  an 
act  to  punish  offenses  against  slave  property."  ** 

It  prescribed  the  penalty  of  death,  not 
merely  for  the  grave  crime  of  inciting  or  aid- 
ing an  insurrection  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or 
mulattoes,  or  circulating  printed  matter  for 
such  an  object,  but  also  the  same  extreme 
punishment  for  the  comparatively  mild  of- 
fense of  enticing  or  decoying  away  a  slave 

UTo  guard  more  effectually  against  clerical  errors, 
the  legislature  enacted:  "  Sec.  1.  Wherever  the  word 
'  State '  occurs  in  any  act  of  the  present  legislative 
assembly,  or  any  law  of  this  territory,  in  such  con- 
struction as  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the  operation  of 
such  act  or  laws,  the  same  shall  in  every  instance  be 
taken  and  understood  to  mean  '  territory,'  and  shall 
apply  to  the  territory  of  Kansas." — "  Statutes  of  Kan- 
sas," 1855,  p.  718.] 

**  "  Statutes  Territory  of  Kansas,"  1855,  p.  715. 
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or  assisting  him  to  escape ;  for  harboring  or 
concealing  a  fugitive  slave,  ten  years'  impris- 
onment; for  resisting  an  officer  arresting  a 
fugitive  slave,  two  years'  imprisonment. 

If  such  inflictions  as  the  foregoing  might 
perhaps  be  tolerated  upon  the  plea  that  a  bar- 
barous institution  required  barbarous  safe- 
guards, what  ought  to  be  said  of  the  last  three 
sections  of  the  act  which,  in  contempt  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  annulled  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  invaded  even  the  private  sanctity  of  indi- 
vidual conscience? 

To  write,  print,  or  circulate  "any  statements, 
arguments,  opinions,  sentiment,  doctrine,  ad- 
vice, or  innuendo,  calculated  to  produce  a  dis- 
orderly, dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaffection 
among  the  slaves  of  the  territory,  or  to  induce 
such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,"  was  pro- 
nounced a  felony  and  punishable  by  five  years' 
imprisonment.  To  deny  the  right  of  holding 
slaves  in  the  territory,  by  speaking,  writing, 
printing,  or  circulating  books  or  papers,  was 
likewise  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  two  years' 
imprisonment.  Finally  it  was  enacted  that "  no 
person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  hold- 
ing slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  this  territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror 
on  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  for  any  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  act."  Also,  all 
officers  were,  in  addition  to  their  usual  oath, 
required  to  swear  to  support  and  sustain  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  Fugitive-Slave 
Law.* 

The  spirit  which  produced  these  despotic 
laws  also  governed  the  methods  devised  to  en- 
force them.  The  legislature  proceeded  to  elect 
the  principal  officers  of  each  county,  who  in 
turn  were  empowered  by  the  laws  to  appoint 
the  subordinate  officials.  All  administration, 
therefore,  emanated  from  that  body,  reflected 
its  will,  and  followed  its  behest.  Finally,  the 
usual  skeleton  organization  of  a  territorial  mili- 
tia was  devised,  whose  general  officers  were 
in  due  time  appointed  by  the  acting  governor 
from  prominent  and  serviceable  pro-slavery 
members  of  the  Legislature,  t 

Having  made  their  present  domination  se- 
cure, they  did  not  omit  to  provide  as  well  as 
lay  in  their  power  to  perpetuate  their  political 
ascendency  in  the  territory.  They  ingenious- 
ly prolonged  the  tenure  of  their  various  ap- 
pointees, and  to  render  their  success  at  future 
elections  easy  and  certain  they  provided  that 
candidates  to  be  eligible,  and  judges  of  elec- 
tion, and  voters  when  challenged,  must  swear 

*  Ibid,  1855,  p.  516. 

t"  Kansas  Territory  Journal  of  Council,"  1855,  p. 
248. 


to  support  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law.  %  This 
they  knew  would  virtually  disfranchise  many 
conscientious  antislavery  men ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  enacted  that  each  inhabitant 
who  had  paid  his  territorial  tax  should  be  a 
qualified  voter  for  all  elective  officers.  Under 
so  lax  a  provision  Missouri  invaders  could  in 
the  future,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  easily 
give  an  apparent  majority  at  the  ballot-box 
for  all  their  necessary  agents  and  ulterior 
schemes. 

In  a  technical  sense  the  establishment  of 
slavery  in  Kansas  was  complete.  There  were 
by  the  census  of  the  previous  February  already 
some  two  hundred  slaves  in  the  territory. 
Under  the  sanction  of  these  laws,  and  before 
they  could  by  any  possibility  be  repealed,  some 
thousands  might  be  expected,  especially  by 
such  an  organized  and  united  effort  as  the 
South  could  make  to  maintain  the  vantage 
ground  already  gained.  Once  there,  the  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  institution  might  be  relied 
on  to  protect  itself,  since  all  experience  had 
shown  that  under  similar  conditions  it  was  al- 
most ineradicable. 

After  so  much  patriotic  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  these  Border  Ruffian  legislators  "  that 
the  Union  and  law  may  not  be  trampled  in 
the  dust,"  it  cannot  perhaps  be  wondered  at 
that  they  began  to  look  around  for  their  per- 
sonal rewards.  These  they  readily  found  in 
the  rich  harvest  of  local  monopolies  and  fran- 
chises which  lay  scattered  in  profusion  on  this 
virgin  field  of  legislation,  ready  to  be  seized 
and  appropriated  without  dispute  by  the  first 
occupants.  There  were  charters  for  railroads, 
insurance  companies,  toll-bridges,  ferries,  coal 
mines,  plank  roads,  and  numberless  privileges 
and  honors  of  present  or  prospective  value 
out  of  which,  together  with  the  county,  dis- 
trict and  military  offices,  the  ambitious  mem- 
bers might  give  and  take  with  generous  lib- 
erality. One-sixth  of  the  printed  laws  of  the 
first  session  attest  their  modest  attention  to 
this  incidental  squatter's  dowry.  §  One  of  the 
many  favorable  opportunities  in  this  category 
was  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  teiri- 
torial  capital,  authorized  by  the  organic  act, 
where  the  liberal  Federal  appropriation  for 
public  buildings  should  be  expended.  For 
this  purpose,  competition  from  the  older  towns 
yielding  gracefully  after  the  first  ballot,  an  en- 
tirely new  site  on  the  open  prairie  overlook- 
ing the  Kansas  River  some  miles  west  of  Law- 
rence was  agreed  upon.  The  proceedings  do 
not  show  any  unseemly  scramble  over  the 
selection,  and  no  tangible  record  remains  of 
the  whispered  distribution  of  corner  lots  and 

%  "  Statutes  Territory  of  Kansas,"  1855,  p.  332. 
§  Colfax,  Speech  in  H.  R.  June  21st,  1856. 
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contracts.     It  is  only  the  name   which  rises 
into  historical  notice. 

One  of  the  actors  in  the  political  drama  of 
Kansas  was  Samuel  Dexter  Lecompte,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  territory.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed from  the  border  State  of  Maryland, 
and  is  represented  to  have  been  a  diligent 
student,  a  respectable  lawyer,  a  prominent 
Democratic  politician,  and  possessed  of  the 
personal  instincts  and  demeanor  of  a  gentle- 
man. Moved  by  a  pro-slavery  sympathy  none 
the  less  objectionable  that  it  may  have  been 
sincere,  Judge  Lecompte  lent  his  high  author- 
itv  to  the  interests  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Kansas.  He  had  already  rendered  the  bogus 
legislature  the  important  service  of  publish- 
ing an  extra-judicial  opinion,  sustaining  their 
adjournment  from  Pawnee  to  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion.* Probably  because  they  valued  his  of- 
ficial championship  and  recognized  in  him  a 
powerful  ally  in  politics,  they  made  him  a 
member  of  several  of  their  private  corpora- 
tions, and  gave  him  the  conspicuous  honor  of 
naming  their  newly-founded  capital  Lecomp- 
ton.  But  the  intended  distinction  was  transi- 
tory. Before  the  lapse  of  a  single  decade,  the 
town  for  which  he  stood  sponsor  was  no 
longer  the  capital  of  Kansas. 

THE    TOPEKA    CONSTITUTION. 

The  bogus  legislature  adjourned  late  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  August,  1855.  They  had 
elaborately  built  up  their  legal  despotism, 
commissioned  trusty  adherents  to  adminis- 
ter it,  and  provided  their  principal  and  un- 
doubted partisans  with  military  authority  to 
see  that  it  was  duly  executed.  Going  still  a 
step  further,  they  proposed  so  to  mold  and 
control  public  opinion  as  to  prevent  the  or- 
ganization of  any  party  or  faction  to  oppose 
their  plans.  In  view  of  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  States 
for  Democrats  to  style  themselves  "  National 
Democrats  " ;  and  a  few  newspapers  and  speak- 
ers in  Kansas  had  adopted  the  prevailing  po- 
litical name.  To  stifle  any  such  movement, 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  on  the  last  night 
of  their  session  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  proposition  to  organ- 
ize a  National  Democratic  party,  having 
already  misled  some  of  their  friends,  would 
divide  pro-sin  very  Whigs  from  Democrats  and 
weaken  their  party  one-half;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  pro-slavery,  Union-loving  men  of 
Kansas  "to  know  but  one  issue,  slavery;  and 
that  any  party  making  or  attempting  to  make- 
any  other  should  be  held  as  an  ally  of  aboli- 
tionism and  disunion."  f 

"  "  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,"  1855.  Appen- 
dix, p.  3. 


Had  the  conspiracy  been  content  to  pros- 
ecute its  designs  through  moderate  measures, 
it  would  have  inevitably  fastened  slavery 
upon  Kansas.  The  organization  of  the  inva- 
sion in  western  Missouri,  carried  on  under 
pre-acknowledged  leadership,  in  populous 
counties,  among  established  homes,  amid 
well-matured  confidence  growing  out  of  long 
personal  and  political  relationship,  would 
have  been  easy  even  without  the  powerful 
bond  of  secret  association.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  union  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Kan- 
sas, scattered  in  sparse  settlements,  personal 
strangers  to  each  other,  coming  from  widely 
separated  States,  and  comprising  radically 
different  manners,  sentiments,  and  traditions, 
and  burdened  with  the  prime  and  unyield- 
ing necessity  of  protecting  themselves  and 
their  families  against  cold  and  hunger,  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  slow  and  dif- 
ficult. But  the  course  of  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians created  a  powerful  and  determined  op- 
position, which  now  became  united  in  support 
of  what  is  known  to  history  as  the  Topeka 
Constitution;  or,  in  other  words,  the  free- 
State  party  of  Kansas. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  historic  incident  that 
this  free-State  movement  originated  in  Dem- 
ocratic circles,  under  Democratic  auspices. 
The  Republican  party  did  not  yet  exist. 
The  opponents  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act 
were  demoralized  and  scattered  among  the 
Whigs,  KnowT- Nothings,  and  Free-soilers  in 
the  States,  and  had  no  national  affiliation, 
although  they  had  won  overwhelming  tri- 
umphs in  a  majority  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  fall  elections  of  1854.  It  so 
happened  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  free- 
State  leaders  originally  went  to  Kansas  as 
friends  of  President  Pierce,  and  as  believers 
in  the  dogma  of  "  popular  sovereignty." 

Now  that  this  usurping  legislature  had  met, 
contemptuously  expelled  the  free-State  mem- 
bers, defied  the  governor's  veto,  set  up  its 
ingeniously  contrived  legal  despotism,  and 
commissioned  its  partisan  followers  to  execute 
and  administer  it,  the  situation  became  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  demand  defensive  action.  The 
real  settlers  were  Democrats,  it  was  true ;  they 
had  voted  for  Pierce,  shouted  for  the  platform 
of  '52,  applauded  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
and  emigrated  to  the  territory  to  enjoy  the 
new  political  gospel  of  popular  sovereignty. 
But  the  practical  Democratic  beatitudes  of 
Kansas  were  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
saints  or  confirm  them  in  the  faith.  A  Demo- 
cratic invasion  had  elected  a  Democratic 
legislature,  which  enacted  Democratic  laws, 
under  whose  practical  "  non-intervention  "  a 

t"  House  Journal  Kansas  Territory,"  1855,  p.  380; 
"Council  Journal,"  1855,  p.  253. 
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Democratic  marshal  bringing  a  writ  from 
a  Democratic  judge  might  fasten  a  ball  and 
chain  to  their  ankles  if  they  should  happen  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  a 
negro,  or  carry  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia "  in  their  carpet-bags.  Neither  Kansas 
Democrats  nor  Northern  State  Democrats 
could  tolerate  or  defend  such  open  outrages 
upon  right  and  decency. 

The  official  resolution  which  the  bogus 
legislature  now  proclaimed  as  a  final  political 
test  left  no  middle  ground  between  those  who 
were  for  slavery  and  those  who  were  against 
slavery — those  who  were  for  the  bogus  laws 
in  all  their  enormity,  and  those  who  were 
against  them.  Before  this  pressure,  doubt, 
hesitation,  party  bias,  and  personal  jealousy 
gradually  melted  away,  and  all  who  were  not 
willing  to  become  active  co-workers  with  the 
conspiracy  Avere  forced  to  combine  in  self- 
defense. 

It  was  in  the  town  of  Lawrence  that  the 
free- State  movement  naturally  found  its  be- 
ginning. The  settlers  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  were  comparatively  few  in  number ; 
but  supported  by  money,  saw-mills,  printing- 
presses,  boarding-houses,  they  became  from 
the  very  first  a  compact,  self-reliant  governing 
force.  A  few  preliminary  meetings,  instigated 
by  the  disfranchised  free-State  members  of 
the  legislature,  brought  together  a  large  mass 
convention.  The  result  of  its  two  days'  de- 
liberations was  a  regularly  chosen  delegate 
convention  held  at  Big  Springs,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Lawrence,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1855.  All  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  had  by  this  time  vanished.  More 
important  than  all,  perhaps,  was  the  pres- 
ence and  active  participation  of  Ex-Governor 
Reeder  himself,  who  wrote  the  resolutions, 
addressed  the  convention  in  a  stirring  and 
defiant  speech,  and  received  by  acclamation 
their  nomination  for  territorial  delegate.  The 
platform  adopted  repudiated  in  strong  terms 
the  bogus  legislature  and  its  tyrannical  en- 
actments, and  declared  "  that  we  will  endure 
and  submit  to  these  laws  no  longer  than  the 
best  interests  of  the  territory  require,  as  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  will  resist  them  to  a 
bloody  issue  as  soon  as  we  ascertain  that 
peaceable  remedies  shall  fail,"   etc.    It  also 


recommended  the  formation  of  volunteer 
companies  and  the  procurement  of  arms. 
The  progressive  and  radical  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention is  illustrated  in  its  indorsement  of 
the  free-State  movement,  against  the  report 
of  its  own  committee.  The  strongest  point, 
however,  made  by  the  convention  was  a  de- 
termination, strictly  adhered  to  for  more  than 
two  years,  to  take  no  part  in  any  election 
under  the  bogus  territorial  laws.  As  a  result 
Whitfield  received,  without  competition,  the 
combined  pro-slavery  and  Border  Ruffian  vote 
for  delegate  on  the  first  of  October,  a  total 
of  2721  ballots.  Measures  had  meanwhile 
been  perfected  by  the  free-State  men  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  at  a  separate  election, 
held  by  the  free-State  party  alone,  under  self- 
prescribed  formalities  and  regulations,  these 
were  duly  chosen  by  an  aggregate  vote  of 
2710,  Ex-Governor  Reeder  receiving  at  the 
same  polls  2849  votes  for  delegate. 

By  this  series  of  political  movements,  car- 
ried out  in  quiet  and  orderly  proceedings, 
the  free-State  party  was  not  only  fully  con- 
stituted and  organized,  but  was  demonstrated 
to  possess  a  decided  majority  in  the  territory. 
Still  following  out  the  policy  agreed  upon, 
the  delegates  chosen  met  at  Topeka  on  the 
23d  of  October,  and  with  proper  deliberation 
and  decorum  framed  a  State  Constitution, 
which  was  in  turn  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Although  this  election  was  held  near 
midwinter  (Dec.  15th,  1855),  and  in  the  midst 
of  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  arising 
from  other  causes,  it  received  an  affirmative 
vote  of  1 73 1,  showing  a  hearty  popular  in- 
dorsement of  it.  Of  the  document  itself  no 
extended  criticism  is  necessary.  It  prohibited 
slavery,  but  made  reasonable  provision  for 
existing  property-rights  in  slaves  actually  in 
the  territory.  In  no  sense  a  radical,  subver- 
sive, or  "  abolition  "  production,  the  Topeka 
Constitution  was  remarkable  only  as  being 
the  indignant  protest  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  against  the  Missouri  usurpation.* 
The  new  constitution  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress and  was  formally  presented  as  a  petition 
to  the  Senate  t  by  General  Cass,  on  March  24, 
1856,1  and  to  the  House  some  days  later. 

The  Republican  Senators  in  Congress  (the 


*  Still  another  election  was  held  by  the  free-State 
party  on  January  15th,  1856,  to  choose  State  officers  to 
act  under  the  new  organization,  at  which  Charles 
Robinson  received  1296  votes  for  governor,  out  of  a 
total  of  1 706,  and  Mark  W.  Delahay  for  Representative 
in  Congress,  1628.  A  legislature  elected  at  the  same 
time,  met,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  newly  framed 
constitution,  on  the  4th  of  March,  organized,  and 
elected  A.  H.  Reeder  and  Jas.  H.  Lane  United  States 
Senators. 

t "  Congressional  Globe,"  1856,  March  24th,  p.  698. 


%  Later,  on  April  7th,  General  Cass  presented  to  the 
Senate  another  petition,  purporting  to  be  the  Topeka 
Constitution,  which  had  been  handed  him  by  J.  H. 
Lane,  president  of  the  convention  which  framed  it  and 
Senator-elect  under  it  ("Cong.  Globe,"  1856,  April 
7,  p.  826).  This  paper  proved  to  be  a  clerk's  copy, 
with  erasures  and  interlineations  and  signatures  in 
one  handwriting,  which  being  questioned  as  probably 
spurious,  Lane  afterward  supplied  the  original  draft 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, though  without  signatures;  also  adding  his 
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Republican  party  had  been  definitely  organ- 
ized a  few  weeks  before  at  Pittsburg)*  now 
urged  the  immediate  reception  of  the  Topeka 
Constitution  and  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a 
free  State,  citing  the  cases  of  Michigan,  Ar- 
kansas. Florida,  and  California  as  justifying 
precedents,  t  For  the  present,  however,  there 
was  no  hope  oi  admission  to  the  Union  with 
the  Topeka  Constitution.  The  Pierce  admin- 
istration, under  the  domination  of  the  South- 
ern States,  had  deposed  Covernor  Reeder. 
Both  in  his  annual  message  and  again  in  a 
special  message,  the  President  denounced  the 
Topeka  movement  as  insurrectionary.  In  the 
Senate,  too,  the  application  was  already  pre- 
judged :  the  Committee  on  Territories  through 
Douglas  himself  as  chairman,  in  a  long  par- 
tisan report,  dismissed  it  with  the  assertion 
••  that  it  was  the  movement  of  a  political  party 
instead  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  conducted  without  the  sanction  of 
law,  and  in  defiance  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  territorial  government  established  by 
Congress."  J  In  the  mouth  of  a  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  "popular  sovereignty"  this  argu- 
ment might  have  had  some  force ;  but  it  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  Douglas,  who  in  the 
same  report  indorsed  the  bogus  legislature 
and  sustained  the  bogus  laws  upon  purely 
technical  assumptions.  Congress  was  irrecon- 
cilably divided  in  politics.  The  Democrats  had 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Senate ;  the 
opposition,  through  the  election  of  Speaker 
Hanks,  possessed  a  working  control  of  the 
House.  Some  months  later,  after  prolonged 
debate,  the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  Consti- 
tution; but  as  the  Senate  had  already  rejected 
it,  the  movement  remained  without  practical 
result.  § 

The   staple  argument  against  the  Topeka 
free-State  movement,  that  it  was  a  rebellion 


against  constitutional  authority,  though  per- 
haps correct  as  a  mere  theory  was  utterly  re- 
futed by  the  practical  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Big  Springs  resolutions,  indeed,  counseled 
resistance  to  a  "  bloody  issue  "  ;  but  this  was 
only  to  be  made  after  "  peaceable  remedies 
shall  fail."  History  must  credit  the  free-State 
leaders  with  the  high  renown  of  pursuing  their 
peaceable  remedies  and  forbearing  to  exercise 
their  asserted  right  to  resistance  with  a  patience 
unexampled  in  American  annals.  The  bogus 
territorial  laws  were  defied  by  the  newspapers 
and  treated  as  a  dead  letter  by  the  mass  of 
the  free-State  men ;  as  much  as  possible  they 
stood  aloof  from  the  civil  officers  appointed 
by  and  through  the  bogus  legislature,  recorded 
no  title  papers,  began  no  lawsuits,  abstained 
from  elections,  and  denied  themselves  privi- 
leges which  required  any  open  recognition  of 
the  alien  Missouri  statutes.  Lane  and  others 
refused  the  test  oath,  and  were  excluded  from 
practice  as  attorneys  in  the  courts ;  free-State 
newspapers  were  thrown  out  of  the  mails  as 
incendiary  publications ;  sundry  petty  perse- 
cutions were  evaded  or  submitted  to  as  special 
circumstances  dictated.  But  throughout  their 
long  and  persistent  non-conformity,  for  more 
than  two  years,  they  constantly  and  cheerfully 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  organic 
act,  and  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  even 
counseled  and  endured  every  forced  submis- 
sion to  the  bogus  laws.  Though  they  had  de- 
fiant and  turbulent  spirits  in  their  own  ranks, 
who  often  accused  them  of  imbecility  and 
cowardice,  they  maintained  a  steady  policy 
of  non-resistance,  and,  under  every  show  of 
Federal  authority  in  support  of  the  bogus  laws, 
they  submitted  to  obnoxious  searches  and 
seizures,  to  capricious  arrest  and  painful  im- 
prisonment, rather  than  by  resistance  to  place 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  deliberate  out- 
laws. || 

They  were  destined  to  have  no  lack   of 


explanatory  affidavit  C"  Cong.  Globe,"  App.,  1856,  pp. 

378-9),  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  had  devolved 

upon  him  the  preparation  of  the  formal  copy,  but  that 

the  original  signature-)  had  been  mislaid.     The  official 

action  of  the   Senate  appears  to  have  concerned  itself 

exclusively  with  the  copy  presented   by  General  Cass 

:  irch  24th.    line's  copies  served  only  as  texts  for 

:•':.     Ai   the  Topeka  Constitution  had  no 

1  or  quality,  technical  defects  were  of  little 

ially  in   view  of  the  action  by  the 

Kansas  at  their  voluntary  elections 

October  9th,  and  to  ratify  it  on  De- 

1  -to. 

-u.iry  22'1,  1856. 

their  appeal  specially  upon  the  opinion 

nil  in  the  ca-.e  of  Arkansas,  that 

of  terriror:  the  constitutional  right 

Tmble  and   petition  Congress  for  the  redress  of 

ince»  ;  that  the  form  of  the  petition  is  immaterial ; 

and  that  '  is  the  power  of  oyer  the  whole 

Kl  k   plenary,  they  may  accept  any  constitution, 


however  framed,  which  in  their  judgment  meets  the 
sense  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it." 

t  Douglas,  Senate  Report  of  March  12th,  1856,  p.  32. 

§  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  the  free-State  party 
under  this  combination  were  not  wholly  barren.  The 
contest  between  Whitfield  and  Reeder  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  as  territorial  delegate  not  only  provoked  search- 
ing discussion,  but  furnished  the  occasion  for  sending 
an  investigating  committee  to  Kansas,  attended  by  the 
contestants  in  person.  This  committee  with  a  fearless 
diligence  collected  in  the  territory,  as  well  as  from  the 
border  counties  of  Missouri,  a  mass  of  sworn  testi- 
mony amounting  to  some  twelve  hundred  printed 
pages,  and  which  exposed  the  Border  Ruffian  invasions 
and  the  Missouri  usurpation  in  all  their  monstrous  ini- 
quity, and  officially  revealed  to  the  astounded  North, 
for  the  first  time  and  nearly  two  years  after  its  begin- 
ning, the  full  proportions  of  the  conspiracy. 

||  See  Governor  Robinson's  message  to  free- State 
Legislature,  March  4th,  1856.  Mrs.  Robinson's  "  Kan- 
sas," pp.  352  and  364. 
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provocation.  Since  the  removal  of  Reeder,  all 
the  Federal  officials  of  the  territory  were 
affiliated  with  the  pro-slavery  Missouri  cabal. 
Both  to  secure  the  permanent  establishment 
of  slavery  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the 
personal  pride  of  their  triumph,  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  these  recusant  free-State 
voters  "  bow  down  to  the  cap  of  Gessler."  Des- 
potism is  never  more  arrogant  than  in  resent- 
ing all  insults  to  its  personal  vanity.  As  a 
first  and  necessary  step,  the  cabal  had  pro- 
cured, through  its  powerful  influence  at  Wash- 
ington, a  proclamation  from  the  President 
commanding  "  all  persons  engaged  in  unlaw- 
ful combinations  against  the  constituted  au- 
thority of  the  territory  of  Kansas  or  of  the 
United  States  to  disperse,"  etc.*  The  lan- 
guage of  the  proclamation  was  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  Border  Ruffians  and 
emigrant  aid  societies,  as  well  as  the  Topeka 
movement,  and  thus  presented  a  show  of  im- 
partiality ;  but  under  dominant  political  influ- 
ences the  latter  was  its  evident  and  certain 
object. 

With  this  proclamation  as  a  sort  of  official 
fulcrum,  Chief-Justice  Lecompte  delivered  at 
the  May  term  of  his  court  a  most  extraordi- 
nary charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He  instructed 
them  that  the  bogus  legislature,  being  an  in- 
strument of  Congress,  and  having  passed  laws, 
"  those  laws  are  of  United  States  authority 
and  making."  Persons  resisting  these  laws 
must  be  indicted  for  high  treason.  If  no  re- 
sistance has  been  made,  but  combinations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  them, 
"  then  must  you  still  find  bills  for  constructive 
treason,  as  the  courts  have  decided  that  the 
blow  need  not  be  struck,  but  only  the  inten- 
tion be  made  evident."!  Indictments,  writs, 
and  the  arrest  of  many  prominent  free-State 
leaders  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  All 
these  proceedings,  too,  seem  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  conspiracy.  Before  the  indictments 
were  found,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  writs, 
Robinson,  the  free-State  governor-elect,  then 
on  his  way  to  the  East,  was  arrested  while 
traveling  on  a  Missouri  River  steamboat,  at 
Lexington  in  that  State,  detained,  and  finally 
sent  back  to  Kansas  under  the  governor's 
requisition.  Upon  this  frivolous  charge  of 
constructive  treason  he  and  others  were  held 
in  military  custody  nearly  four  months,  and 
finally,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  discharged 
upon  bail,  the  farce  of  longer  imprisonment 
having  become  useless  through  other  events. 

Apprehending  fully  that  the  Topeka  move- 

*  February  nth,  1856.  "Statutes  at  Large,"  Vol. 
XI.,  p.  791. 

t  "  Governor  Geary's  Administration,"  Gihon,  p. 
77 ;  also  compare  copies  of  indictments,  Phillips's 
"  Conquest  of  Kansas,"  pp.  351-4. 


ment  was  the  only  really  serious  obstacle  to 
their  success,  the  pro-slavery  cabal,  watching 
its  opportunity,  matured  a  still  more  formida- 
ble demonstration  to  suppress  and  destroy  it. 
The  provisional  free-State  legislature  had,  after 
organizing  on  the  4th  of  March,  adjourned, 
to  reassemble  on  the  4th  of  July,  1856,  in  or- 
der to  await  in  the  mean  time  the  result  of  their 
application  to  Congress.  As  the  national  holi- 
day approached,  it  was  determined  to  call  to- 
gether a  mass  meeting  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  to  give  both  moral  support  and  per- 
sonal protection  to  the  members.  Civil  war, 
of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
next  chapter,  had  now  been  raging  for  months, 
and  had  in  its  general  results  gone  against  the 
free-State  men.  Their  leaders  were  imprisoned 
or  scattered,  their  presses  destroyed,  their  ad- 
herents dispirited  with  defeat.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  day  of  meeting  approached,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  legislature  and  some  six  to  eight 
hundred  citizens  gathered  at  Topeka,  though 
without  any  definite  purpose  or  pre-arranged 
plan.  Governor  Shannon,  the  second  of  the 
Kansas  executives,  had  by  this  time  resigned 
his  office,  and  Secretary  Woodson  was  again 
acting  governor.  Here  was  a  chance  to  put 
the  free-State  movement  pointedly  under  the 
ban  of  federal  authority  which  the  cabal  de- 
termined not  to  neglect.  Reciting  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  February,  Secretary 
Woodson  now  issued  his  own  proclamation 
forbidding  all  persons  claiming  legislative 
power  and  authority  as  aforesaid  from  assem- 
bling, organizing,  or  acting  in  any  legislative 
capacity  whatever.  At  the  hour  of  noon  on 
the  4th  of  July  several  companies  of  United 
States  dragoons,  which  were  brought  into 
camp  near  town  in  anticipation  of  the  event, 
entered  Topeka  in  military  array,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Sumner.  A  line  of  battle 
was  formed  in  the  street ;  cannon  were  planted, 
and  the  machinery  of  war  prepared  for  instant 
action.  Colonel  Sumner,  a  most  careful  and 
conscientious  officer  and  a  free-State  man  at 
heart,  with  due  formality,  with  decision  and 
firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  openly  express- 
ing the  painful  nature  of  his  duty,  commanded 
the  legislature,  then  about  to  assemble,  to  dis- 
perse. The  members,  not  yet  organized,  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  order,  having  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  resist  it.  There  was 
no  tumult,  no  violence,  but  little  protest  even 
in  words.  It  might  have  been,  instead  of  a 
real  event,  merely  a  holiday  parade  enacting 
a  travesty  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  were  cheers  for  Sumner,  cheers  for 
Robinson,  cheers  for  liberty,  from  the  free- 
State  men  assembled ;  but  the  despotic  pur- 
pose, clothed  in  forms  of  law,  made  a  none 
the  less  profound  impression  upon  the  assem- 
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bled  citizens,  and  later,  when  the  newspapers 
spread  the  report  of  the  act,  upon  the  indig- 
nant public  mind  of  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union. 

From  this  time  onward,  other  events  ot 
paramount  historical  importance  supervene 
to  crowd  the  Topeka  Constitution  out  of  view. 
In  a  feeble  way  the  organization  still  held 
together  for  a  'considerable  length  of  time. 
About  a  year  later  the  legislature  again  went 
through  the  forms  of  assembling,  and  although 
Governor  Walker  was  present  in  Topeka,  there 
were  no  proclamations,  no  dragoons,  no  can- 


non, because  the  cabal  was  for  the  moment 
defeated   and   disconcerted   and  bent  upon 
other  and  still  more  desperate  schemes.   The 
Topeka  Constitution  was  never  received  nor 
legalized;  its  officers  never  became  clothed 
with  official  authority;  its  scrip  was  never  re- 
deemed ;  yet  in  the  fate  of  Kansas  and  in  the 
annals  of  the  Union  at  large  it  was  a  vital 
and  pivotal   transaction,  without   which  the 
great  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
though  perhaps  neither  avoided  nor  delayed, 
might    have    assumed    altogether     different; 
phases  of  development. 


THE    ENCHANTRESS. 


IN  a  land  beyond  the  ocean, 
In  the  ages  long  ago, 
Lived  a  lady  like  a  lily, 
With  a  breast  and  brow  of  snow. 
From  far  countries,  kings  and  princes 
To  behold  her  beauty  came  ; 
And  it  pleased  her  that  they  loved  her, 
To  whom  love  was  but  a  name. 

Gallant  knights  with  plumes  and  pennons, 

Pallid  beggars  at  the  door  — 

On  whomever  fell  her  glances 

They  were  lost  forevermore. 

And  they  died  of  hopeless  passion, 

Or  they  lived  her  abject  slaves; 

So  the  air  was  full  of  sighing, 

And  the  hilltops  thick  with  graves. 

But  one  day  unto  the  gateway 
Of  her  palace  came  a  youth, 
With  a  length  of  golden  tresses 
And  a  face  as  fair  as  truth. 
Not  to  pay  her  beauty  homage, 
And  to  fall  beneath  its  spell, 
Did  he  come;  but  he  was  weary, 
So  he  rested  by  the  well. 

Riding  forth  that  summer  morning 
With  a  merry  cavalcade, 
The  enchantress  saw  him  sleeping 
By  the  fountain,  in  the  shade. 
As  she  passed  with  tinkling  harness, 
She  looked  down  in  sweet  surprise, 
And  he  lifted  silken  lashes 
From  his  blue  and  starry  eyes. 


All  that  day  with  knights  and  maidens, 
Through  the  forest  arches  dim, 
Rode  she  in  a  happy  silence 
And  a  blissful  dream  of  him. 
And  at  eve  returning,  eager 
Leaning  forward  from  her  place, 
Sought  the  gleam  of  golden  tresses 
At  the  crystal  fountain's  base. 

But  its  waters  sparkled  coldly 

In  the  moonbeams,  chill  and  wan, 

And  a  nightingale  sung  near  it, 

But  the  youth  —  the  youth  was  gone ! 

Yet  upon  his  stony  pillow 

He  had  carved  in  letters  deep 

"  Love  " his  name  — and  to  her  chamber 

The  enchantress  passed  to  weep. 

Nevermore  beneath  the  eagles 
O'er  the  gateway  carven  bold, 
Rode  she  forth  to  pain  or  pleasure, 
Rode  she  forth  in  heat  or  cold. 
But  she  paced  the  narrow  limits 
Of  her  marble  courts  by  day, 
And  upon  a  restless  pillow     ■ 
Wept  the  weary  night  away. 

Travelers  passing  by  the  portal 

Used  to  tell  in  after  years 

Of  a  wan  and  white-haired  woman 

Wasted  with  a  life  of  tears. 

Aged  crones  would  wisely  whisper : 

"  Through  the  land  her  praises  rung, 

And  men  called  her  the  enchantress, 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young." 

Minna  Irving. 


CONFEDERATE     LINE   OF     BATTLE 
CHICKAMAUGA     WOODS. 


CHICK AMAUGA,- THE    GREAT    BATTLE    OF   THE    WEST.* 


T  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  I  was 
asked  the  question,  "  Who  of  the  Fed- 
ii  officers  are  most  to  be  feared?"  I  re- 
bd  :  "  Sherman,  Rosecrans,  and  McClellan. 
brman  has  genius  and  daring,  and  is  full  of 
burces.  Rosecrans  has  fine  practical  sense, 
1  is  of  a  tough,  tenacious  fiber.  McClellan 
'man  of  talents,  and  his  delight  has  always 
|n  in  the  study  of  military  history  and  the 
and  science  of  war."  Grant  was  not  once 
ught  of.  The  light  of  subsequent  events 
3\vn  upon  the  careers  of  these  three  great 
liers  has  not  changed  my  estimate  of  them ; 

I  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  which  has  given 
ater  renown  to  some  of  their  comrades.  It 
s  my  lot  to  form  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
e  with  the  three  illustrious  officers,  who  I 


"  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  replied,  "as  General 
Stewart  ranks  me." 

"  I  can  cure  that,"  answered  Mr.  Davis,  "  by 
making  you  a  lieutenant-general.  Your  pa- 
pers will  be  ready  to-morrow.  When  can  vou 
start  ?  " 

"  In  twenty-four  hours,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Davis  gave  his  views  on  the  subject, 
some  directions  in  regard  to  matters  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  then  left  in  seemingly  good  spir- 
its. The  cheerfulness  was  a  mystery  to  me. 
Within  a  fortnight  the  Pennsylvania  campaign 
had  proved  abortive.  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  had  fallen,  and  Federal  gun-boats  were 
now  plying  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  cut- 
ting our  communications  between  the  east  and 
the  west.   The  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two, 


-  w  est.  j 
•saw  would  play  an  important  part  m  the  and  the  South  could  readilv  be  beaten  in  detail 
.  I  fought  against  McClellan  from  York-  by  the  concentration  of  Federal  forces,  first  on 
n  to  bharpsburg(Antietam),  I  encountered  one  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  then  on  the 
Chickamauga,  and  I  surrendered    other.    The  end  of  our  glorious  dream  could 

not  be  far  off.  But  I  was  as  cheerful  at  that 
interview  as  was  Mr.  Davis  himself.  The  bit- 
terness of  death  had  passed  with  me  before 
our  great  reverses  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
Federals  had  been  stunned  by  the  defeat  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  probably  would  not  have 
made  a  forward    movement    for   months.    A 


Sherman  at  Greensboro',  N.  C. each  of 

three  commanding  an  army. 
>n  the  13th  of  July,  1863,  while  in  charge 
he  defenses  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  I  re- 
ed an  unexpected  order  to  go  West.  I  was 
ed  in  a  yard  of  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of 


imond  (the  house  belonged  to  Mr.  Poe,    corps  could  have  been  sent  to  General  Toe 


lative  of  the  poet),  when  President  Davis, 
sed  in  a  plain  suit  of  gray  and  attended 
small  escort  in  brilliant  uniform,  galloped 
After  a  brief  salutation,  he  said  : 
Rosecrans  is  about  to  advance  upon  Bragg ; 
ve  found  it  necessary  to  detail  Hardee  to 
nd  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  His  corps 
ithout  a  commander.  I  wish  vou  to  com- 
d  it." 


Johnston,  Grant  could  have  been  crushed, 
and  Yicksburg,"the  heart  of  the  Confederacy," 
could  have  been  saved.  The  drums  that  beat 
for  the  advance  into  Pennsylvania  seemed  to 
many  of  us  to  be  beating  the  funeral  march 
of  the  dead  Confederacy.  Our  thirty  days 
of  mourning  were  over  before  the  defeat  of 
Lee  and  Pemberton.  Dutv,  however,  was  to 
be  done  faithfully  and  unflinchingly  to  the  last. 


*  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit  from  this  paper,  for  magazine  publication,  several  passages,  which  render  it  less  complete 

as  a  study  of  the  campaign  and  battle.—  Editor 
^OL.    XXXIII.— 120. 
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The  calmness  of  our  Confederate  President 
may  nor  have  been  the  calmness  of  despair, 
but  it  may  have  risen  from  the  belief,  then  very 
prevalent,  that  England  and  France  would 
recognize  the  Confederacy  at  its  last  extrem- 
ity, when  the  Northern  and  Southern  belliger- 


and  John  F.  Reynolds.  We  four  had  been  in 
the  same  mess  there.  Reynolds  had  been 
killed  at  Gettysburg  twelve  days  before  my 
new  assignment.  Thomas,  the  strongest  and 
most  pronounced  Southerner  of  the  four, 
was  now  Rosecrans's  lieutenant.    It  was   a 


GENERAL     BRAXTON     BRAGG.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME     PHOTOGRAPH.) 


ents  were  both  exhausted.     Should  the  North 

triumph,  France  could  not  hope  to  retain  her 

hold    upon     Mexico.      Besides,  the     English 

as    is   well  known,  were   in   full 

pathy  with  the  South. 

ondition  of  our  railroads  even  in  1863 
was  wretched,  so  bad  that  my  staff  and  my- 
self concluded  to leave  our  horses  in  Virginia, 
and  resupply  ourselves  in  Atlanta.  On  the 
19I  1  of  July  I  reported  to  General  Bragg  at 
Chattanooga.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  1  had 
been  the  junior  lieutenant  in  his  battery  of  ar- 
tillery at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, in  1845.  The 
other  two  lieutenants  were  George  If.  Thomas 


strange  casting  of  lots  that  three  messmates 
of  Corpus  Christi  should  meet  under  such 
changed  circumstances  at  Chickamauga. 

My  interview  with  General  Bragg  at  Chat- 
tanooga was  not  satisfactory.  He  was  silent 
and  reserved  and  seemed  gloomy  and  despon- 
dent. He  had  grown  prematurely  old  since  I 
saw  him  last,  and  showed  much  nervousness. 
His  relations  with  his  next  in  command  (Gen- 
eral Polk)  and  with  some  others  of  his  subor- 
dinates were  known  not  to  be  pleasant.  His 
many  retreats,  too,  had  alienated  the  rank  and 
file  from  him,  or  at  least  had  taken  away  that 
enthusiasm  which  soldiers  feel  for  the  success- 
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ful  general,  and  which  makes  them  obey  his 
orders  without  question,  and  thus  wins  for  him 
other  successes.  The  one  thing  that  a  soldier 
never  fails  to  understand  is  victory,  and  the 
commander  who  leads  him  to  victory  will  be 
adored  by  him  whether  that  victory  has  been 
won  by  skill  or  by  blundering,  by  the  masterly 
handling  of  a  few  troops  against  great  odds,  or 
by  the  awkward  use  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
Long  before  Stonewall  Jackson  had  risen 
to  the  height  of  his  great  fame,  he  had  won 
the  implicit  confidence  of  his  troops  in  all  his 
movements.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  one 
inquired  of  the  "  foot  cavalry  "  as  they  were 
making  the  usual  stealthy  march  to  the  ene- 
my's rear.  "  We  don't  know,  but  old  Jack 
does,"  was  the  laughing  answer.  This  trust 
was  the  fruit  of  past  victories,  and  it  led  to 
other  and  greater  achievements. 

I  was  assigned  to  Hardee's  old  corps,  con- 
sisting of  Cleburne's  and  Stewart's  divisions, 
and  made  my  headquarters  at  Tyner's  Station, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Chattanooga  on  the 
Knoxville  railroad.  The  Federals  soon  made 
their  appearance  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  and 
I  made  arrangements  to  guard  the  crossings 
of  the  Tennessee  north  of  Chattanooga.  A 
regiment  was  placed  at  Sivley's  Ford,  another 
at  Blythe's  Ferry,  farther  north,  and  S.  A.  M. 
Wood's  brigade  was  quartered  at  Harrison, 
in  supporting  distance  of  either  point.  The 
railroad  upon  which  Rosecrans  depended  for 
his  supplies  ran  south  of  Chattanooga,  and 
had  he  crossed  the  river  above  the  town, 
he  would  have  been  separated  many  miles 
from  his  base  and  his  depot.  But  he  prob- 
ably contemplated  throwing  a  column  across 
the  Tennessee  to  the  north  of  the  town  to  cut 
off  Buckner  at  Knoxville  from  a  junction  with 
Bragg,  and  inclose  him  between  that  column 
and  the  forces  of  Burnside  which  were  press- 
ing towards  Knoxville.  On  Fast  Day,  August 
21st,  while  religious  services  were  being  held 
in  town,  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  and  be°;an  throwing;  shells 


into  the  houses.*  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D., 
of  New  Orleans,  was  in  the  act  of  prayer  when 
a  shell  came  hissing  near  the  church.  He 
went  on  calmly  with  his  petition  to  the  Great 
Being,  "  who  rules  in  the  armies  of  heaven 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth,"  but  at 
its  close,  the  preacher,  opening  his  eyes, 
noticed  a  perceptible  diminution  of  his  con- 
gregation. Some  women  and  children  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  this  act.  Our  pickets 
and  scouts  had  given  no  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  On  Sunday,  August  30th,  we 
learned  through  a  citizen  that  McCook's  corps 
had  crossed  at  Caperton's  Ferry,  some  thirty- 
five  miles  below  Chattanooga,  the  movement 
having  begun  on  the  29th.  Thomas's  corps 
was  also  crossing  at  or  near  the  same  point. 
[See  map,  page  945.] 

The  want  of  information  at  General  Bragg's 
headquarters  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
minute  knowledge  General  Lee  always  had 
of  every  operation  in  his  front,  and  I  was  most 
painfully  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  it 
was  to  be  a  hap-hazard  campaign  on  our  part. 
My  sympathies  had  all  been  with  the  com- 
manding-general. I  knew  of  the  carping  criti- 
cisms of  his  subordinates  and  the  cold  looks 
of  his  soldiers,  and  knew  that  these  were  the 
natural  results  of  reverses,  whether  the  blame 
for  the  reverses  lay  with  the  commander  or 
otherwise.  I  had  felt,  too,  that  this  lack  of 
confidence  or  lack  of  enthusiasm,  whichever 
it  might  be,  was  ominous  of  evil  for  the  im- 
pending battle.  But  ignorance  of  the  enemy's 
movements  seemed  a  still  worse  portent  of 
calamity.  Rosecrans  had  effected  the  crossing 
of  the  river  and  had  occupied  Will's  Valley, 
between  Sand  and  Lookout  mountains,  without 
opposition,  and  had  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Trenton.  Lookout  Mountain  now  in- 
terposed to  screen  all  the  enemy's  movements 
from  our  observation.     General  Bragg   had 

*  Colonel  Wilder  says  :  "  The  enemy  opened  fire  upon  the  com- 
mand from  their  batteries,  which  was  replied  to  by  Captain  Lilly's 
iSth  Indiana  batten,-." — Editor. 
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said  petulantly  a  few  days  before 
the  crossing  into  Will's  Valley : 
"  It  is  said  to  be  easy  to  defend 
a  mountainous  country,  but 
mountains  hide  your  foe  from 
you,  while  they  are  full  of  gaps 
through  which  he  can  pounce 
upon  you  at  any  time.  A  moun- 
tain is  like  the  wall  of  a  house 
full  of  rat-holes.  The  rat  lies 
hidden  at  his  hole,  ready  to  pop 
out  when  no  one  is  watching. 
Who  can  tell  what  lies  hidden 
behind  that  wall  ?  "  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  Cumberland 
range  across  the  river. 

On  the  7th  of  September 
Rosecrans  sent  McCook  to  cross 
Lookout  Mountain  at  Winston's 
Gap,  forty-six  miles  south  of 
Chattanooga,  and  to  occupy 
Alpine,  east  of  the  mountains. 
Thomas  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  mountain  at  Stevens's  and 
Cooper's  gaps,  some  twenty-five 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  to 
occupy  McLemore's  Cove  on  the 
east.  This  cove  is  a  narrow  val- 
ley between  Lookout  and  Pigeon 
mountains.  Pigeon  Mountain  is 
parallel  to  the  former,  not  so  high 
and  rugged,  and  does  not  extend 
so  far  north,  ending  eight  miles 
south  of  Chattanooga.  Critten- 
den was  left  in  Will's  Valley  to 
watch  Chattanooga. 

General  Bragg  had  had  some 
inclosed  works  constructed  at 
Chattanooga,  and  the  place 
could  have  been  held  by  a  di- 
vision against  greatly  superior 
forces.  By  holding  Chattanooga 
in  that  way,  Crittenden's  corps 
would  have  been  neutralized, 
and  a  union  between  Rosecrans 
and  Burnside  would  have  been 
impossible.  Moreover,  the  town 
was  the  objective  point  of  the 
campaign,  and  to  lose  it  was 
virtually  to  lose  all  East  Tennes- 
see south  of  Knoxville.  If  Bragg 
knew  at  the  time  of  the  prospect- 
ive help  coming  to  him  from 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
it  was  of  still  more  importance 
to  hold  the  town,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  readily  in  commu- 
nication with  Longstreet  on  his 
arrival.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances General  Lee  detached 
Early's    division     to     hold    the 
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heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  neutralized  Sedgwick's 
corps,  while  he  marched  to  attack  Hooker  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.    Bragg,  however,  may  have  felt  too  weak 
to  spare  even  one  division  from  his  command.    He 
states  in  his  official  report  that  his  effective  force  of 
infantry  was  but  thirty-five  thousand,  while  he  esti- 
mates Rosecrans's  at  seventy  thousand.    The  returns 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  on  the  ioth  of  Sep- 
tember, give  78,183  "present  for  duty."    [Including 
the  garrison  at  Nashville  and  other  garrisons  in  the 
department,  as  well  as  the  forces  in  and  about  Chat- 
tanooga.—Ed.]    Whatever  may   have  been   Bragg's 
motive,  he  completely  abandoned  the  town  by  the 
8th,  and  Crittenden  took  possession  of  it  next  day. 
My  corps,*  consisting  of  Breckinridge's  and  of  Cle- 
burne's divisions,  had  led  in  the  withdrawal,  and  was 
halted  at  Lafayette,  twenty-two  miles  from,  and  almost 
south  of,  Chattanooga,  and  east  of  Pigeon  Mountain, 
which  separates  it  from  McLemore's  Cove,  into  which 
the  columns  of  Thomas  began  to  pour  on  the  9th.    I 
placed  Breckinridge  in  charge  of  the  Reserve  Artillery 
and  the  wagon  train  at  Lafayette,  while  Cleburne  was 
sent   to    hold  the  three  gaps  in   Pigeon  Mountain, 
Catlett's  on  the  north,  Dug  in  the  center,  and  Blue 
Bird  on  the  south.   General  Cleburne  pitched  his  tent 
by  the  road  leading  to  the  center  gap.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  occupation  of  Chattanooga,  Rosecrans  did 
not  attempt  to  concentrate  his  forces  there,  but  per- 
sisted in  pushing  two  of  his  corps  to  our  left  and  rear. 
As  the  failure  of  Bragg  to  beat  Rosecrans  in  detail 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  it  may  be  well 
to  look  into  the  causes  of  the  failure.    So  far  as  the 
commanding  general  was  concerned,  the  trouble  with 
him  was  :  first,  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situation  ; 
second,  lack  of  personal  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  his  own  orders.    No  general  ever  won  a  permanent 
fame   who  was  wanting  in  these  grand  elements  of 
success,  knowledge  of  his  own  and  his  enemy's  condi- 
tion, and  personal  superintendence  of  operations  on 
the  field.    In  war,   as  in  every   other  affair  in  life, 
knowledge  is  power,  and  it  is  work  that  wins.    Invid- 
ious critics  have  attributed  many  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's successes  to  lucky  blunders,  or  at  best  to  happy 
inspirations  at  the  moment  of  striking.     Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.    He  studied  carefully  (shall  I 
add   prayerfully  ?)    all    his   own   and   his   adversary's 
movements.     He   knew   the  situation  perfectly,   the 
geography  and  the  topography  of  the  country,  the 
character  of  the  officers  opposed  to  him,  the  number 
and  material  of  his  troops.     He  never  joined  battle 
without  a  thorough  personal  reconnoissance  of  the 
field.    That  duty  he  trusted  to  no  engineer  officer.    He 
knew  McClellan,  Pope,  Banks,  and  Fremont  as  though 
he  had  the  reading  of  their  thoughts.    When  the  time 
came  for  him  to  act,  he  was  in  the  front  to  see  that 
his  orders  were  carried  out,  or  were  modified  to  suit 
the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  battle.     In  the  pursuit  of 
McClellan  from  Richmond  to  the  James,  he  rode  at 
the  head  of  my  division,  then  in  advance.    I  saw  him 

Breckinridge's  division  of  my  corps  had  come  up  from  Mississippi  and 
was  substituted  for  Stewart's,  sent  to  join  Buckner.— D.  H.  H. 
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at  Malvern  Hill  helping  with  his  own  hands 
to  push  a  piece  of  artillery  of  Riley's  battery 
farther  to  the  front. 

The  failure  to  attack  Xegley's  division  in  the 

cove  on  September  ioth  was  owing  to  Bragg's 

ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the 

obstructions  at  Dug  Gap,  and  the  position  of 

the  enemy.    He  attributed  the  failure  to  make 

the  attack  on  the  same  force  on  the  nth  to 

the  major-general  [Hindman]  who  had  it  in 

charge,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,   1  do  not 

know.  The  <  apture  of  Xegley's  division  would 

have  had  a  very  inspiriting  effect  upon  our 

harassed  and  discouraged   soldiers.    All   day 

of  the  nth  my  signal   corps  and  scouts  at 

Gap  reported  the  march  of  a  heavy 

to  our  left  and  up  the  cove.     These 

•       I  to  the   commanding 

Tal,  but  were  not  credited  by  him.    On 

the  morning  of  the  13th   I   was  notified  that 

Crittenden  at  Lee 
and  Gordo;,'-,  Mills,  and  th<  ■  Artillery 

and  trains   were  spe<  ially  intrusted 

to  my  corf,,.  Breckinridge  guarded  the  roads 
leading  south  from  Lafayette,  and  Cleburne 


guarded  the  gaps  in  Pigeon  Mountain.  The 
attack  was  not  made  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills, 
and  this  was  the  second  of  the  lost  opportu- 
nities. General  Bragg  in  his  official  report 
thus  speaks  of  this  failure.  He  tells  of  his  first 
order  to  General  Polk  to  attack,  dated  six  p.  m. 
September  12th,  1863,  Lafayette,  Ga. : 

"  General  :  I  inclose  you  a  dispatch  from  General 
Pegram.  This  presents  you  a  fine  opportunity  of  strik- 
ing Crittenden  in  detail,  and  I  hope  you  will  avail  your- 
self of  it  at  daylight  to-morrow.  This  division  crushed, 
and  the  others  are  yours.  We  can  then  turn  again  on 
the  force  in  the  cove.  Wheeler's  cavalry  will  move 
011  Wilder  so  as  to  cover  your  right.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  hear  of  your  success." 

This  order  was  twice  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals.   The  last  dispatch  was  as  follows: 

"The  enemy  is  approaching  from  the  south  —  and 
it  is  highly  important  that  your  attack  in  the  morning 
should  be  quick  and  decided.    Let  no  time  be  lost." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  thus  told  by  Gen- 
eral Bragg: 

"At  eleven  P.  M.  a  dispatch  was  received  from  the 
general  [Polk]  stating  that  he  had  taken  up  a  strong 
po  il ion  for  defense,  and  requesting  that  he  should  be 
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heavily  reenforced.  He  was  promptly  ordered  not  to 
defer  his  attack, —  his  force  being  already  numerically 
superior  to  the  enemy, —  and  was  reminded  that  his 
success  depended  upon  the  promptness  and  rapidity 
of  his  movements.  He  was  further  informed  that 
Buckner's  corps  would  be  moved  within  supporting 
distance  the  next  morning.  Early  on  the  13th,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front,  ahead  of  Buckner's  command,  to 
find  that  no  advance  had  been  made  upon  the  enemy 
and  that  his  forces  [the  enemy's]  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion and  recrossed  the  Chickamauga.  Again  disap- 
pointed, immediate  measures  were  taken  to  place  our 
trains  and  limited  supplies  in  safe  positions,  when  all 
our  forces  were  concentrated  along  the  Chickamauga 
threatening  the  enemy  in  front." 

During  the  active  operations  of  a  campaign, 
the  post  of  the  commander-in-chief  should  be 
in  the  center  of  his  marching  columns,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  give  prompt  and  efficient  aid 
to  whichever  wing  may  be  threatened.  But 
whenever  a  great  battle  is  to  be  fought,  the 
commander  must  be  on  the  field  to  see  that 
his  orders  are  executed  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ever-changing  phases  of  the  conflict. 
Jackson  leading  a  cavalry  fight  by  night  near 
Front  Royal  in  the  pursuit  of  Banks,  Jack- 
son at  the  head  of  the  column  following  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  retreat  from  Richmond  to 
Malvern  Hill,  presents  a  contrast  to  Bragg 
sending,  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  four 
consecutive  orders  for  an  attack  at  daylight, 
which  he  was  never  to  witness. 


Surely  in  the  annals  of  warfare  there  is 
no  parallel  to  the  coolness  and  nonchalance 
with  which  the  Federal  General  Crittenden 
marched  and  counter-marched  for  a  week  with 
a  delightful  unconsciousness  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  force  of  superior  strength.  ( )n 
the  nth  we  find  him  with  two  divisions  (Van 
Cleve's  and  Palmer's)  at  Ringgold,  twenty 
miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  with  his  third 
(Thomas  Wood's)  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills, 
ten  miles  from  Ringgold.  Wood  remained 
there,  alone  and  unsupported,  until  late  in  the 
day  of  the  12th.  Crittenden  was  at  the  mills 
with  his  whole  corps  on  the  13th  and  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  moving  back  to  Mission- 
ary Ridge  on  the  14th,  but  keeping  Wood  at 
Gordon's  all  that  day.  General  Crittenden 
seemed  to  think  that  so  long  as  the  bridge 
there  was  held,  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
rebels  passing  to  his  rear  on  the  road  towards 
Chattanooga,  though  there  were  other  bridges 
and  several  good  fords  over  the  Chickamauga 
at  other  points.  It  was  to  the  isolation  of  Wood 
that  Bragg  refers  in  his  order  dated  La- 
fayette, six  p.  M.  on  the  12  th.  Captain  Polk  (in 
the  Southern  Historical  Society  papers)  says  : 

"  General  Bragg,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  charges  General  Polk  with  the  failure 
to  crush  Crittenden's  forces  in  their  isolated  position  at 
Ringgold.    It  will  be    noted,  however,   that    General 
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Polk  was  ordered  to  take  position  at  a  particular  spot, — 
Rock  Spring, —  thence,  if  not  attacked,  to  advance 
by  daylight  of  the  13th  of  September,  and  assume  the 
offensive  against  the  opposing  forces,  which  were  ex- 
pected from  the  way  of  Ringgold.  But  Crittenden  was 
at  Gordon's  Mills  behind  the  Chickamauga  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th.  The  order  was  simply  impracti- 
cable."   [See  letter  from  Capt.  Polk,  page  964. —  Ed.] 

The  concentration  at  Rock  Spring,  seven 
miles  south-west  from  Ringgold  and  four  and 
a  half  miles  south-east  from  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mills,  was  apparently  to   interpose   between 
Crittenden's  columns,  and  to  strike  in  detail 
hichever  presented  itself.   But  General  Crit- 
tenden, unaware,  apparently,  of  his  danger, 
the  Chickamauga  at   the  mills,  and 
nited  with  Wood  about  nightfall  on  the  12th. 
Polk  discovered  that  there  was  a  large 
in  front  of  him  on  the  night  of  the  12th, 
ingle  division,and  hen<  e  he  thought 
ive  attitude.    It  is  probable 
•    long   experience   of   Bragg's 
tuation,  he  was  skepti<  al  in 
rd  to  the  accuracy  of  the  general's  infor- 
mation on  the  pre  0      Bragg  certain- 
ly did  not  know  of  the  union  of  Crittenden's 


forces  in  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  12th. 
But  even  with  that  knowledge,  he  would  have 
acted  wisely  in  falling  upon  the  combined 
forces  on  the  13th  and  14th.  Why  did  he 
not  ?  Colonel  Archer  Anderson  says  in  an 
address  before  the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Association  : 

"These  failures  to  secure  the  execution  of  his  designs 
seem  to  have  paralyzed  the  Confederate  commander 
during  the  next  four  days,  for  it  was  not  till  the  night 
of  the  1 7th  that  Bragg  issued  another  order  for  a  move- 
ment against  the  enemy.  And  yet  these  were  four 
days  of  critical  peril  for  the  Federal  army.  It  was 
only  at  midnight  of  the  12th  that  McCook,  on  their  ex- 
treme right,  received  the  order  to  close  upon  Thomas. 
It  was  only  on  the  17th,  after  four  days'  hard  march- 
ing, that  his  junction  with  Thomas  was  effected.  Dur- 
ing these  four  days  McCook's  whole  corps  was  as  com- 
pletely annulled  as  if  it  had  been  in  Virginia,  and  during 
a  part  of  this  time  there  was  a  wide  interval  separating 
Crittenden  and  Thomas.  The  Confederate  army  was 
perfectly  in  hand.  What  chances  did  those  four  days 
not  offer  to  an  enterprising  commander  !  But  General 
bragg's  spirit  seems  to  have  been  damped  by  the 
miscarriages  I  have  described.  Rosecrans  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  completely  aroused.  He  saw  now,  as 
he  himself  says,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  concentrate  his  army.  During  these  four  days  the 
Federal  army  marched  as  men  march  upon  issues  of 
life  and  death,  hut  the  Confederates  lay  in  their  camps 
in  idle  vacancy.  ...  It  is  true  that  reinforcements 
were  now  about  to  arrive,  but  General  Bragg  well 
knew  they  would  not  counterbalance  McCook's  corps. 
The  inaction  of  those  four  days  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained." 

The  truth  is,  General  Bragg  was  bewildered 
by  "  the  popping  out  of  the  rats  from  so  many 
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holes."  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  Federal 
forces,  and  their  confronting  him  at  so  many 
points,  perplexed  him,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  such  grand  op- 
portunities were  offered  for  crushing  them  one 
by  one.  He  seemed  to  have  had  no  well- 
organized  system  of  independent  scouts,  such 
as  Lee  had,  and  such  as  proved  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  Germans  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  For  information  in  regard  to  the  enemy, 
apparently  he  trusted  alone  to  his  very  effi- 
cient cavalry.  But  the  Federal  cavalry  moved 
with  infantry  supports,  which  could  not  be 
brushed  aside  by  our  cavalry.  So  General 
Bragg  only  learned  that  he  was  encircled  by 
foes,  without  knowing  who  they  were,  what  was 
their  strength,  and  what  were  their  plans.  His 
enemy  had  a  great  advantage  over  him  in 
this  respect.  The  negroes  knew  the  country 
well,  and  by  dividing  the  numbers  given  by 
them  by  three,  trustworthy  information  could 
be  obtained.  The  waning  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  developing  a  vast  amount  of 
"  latent  unionism  "  in  the  breasts  of  the  origi- 
nal secessionists  —  those  fiery  zealots  who  in 
'6 1  proclaimed  that  "  one  Southerner  could 
whip  three  Yankees,"  though  there  was  never 
a  single  individual  among  the  zealots  who  was 
willing  to  be  the  one  Southerner.  The  ne- 
groes and  the  fire-eaters  with  "  changed 
hearts  "  were  now  most  excellent  spies. 

The  13th  of  September  was  a  day  of  great 
anxiety  to  me  at  Lafayette,  in  charge  of  the 
Reserve  Artillery  and  the  wagon  trains,  with 
only  two  weak  divisions,  less  than  nine  thousand 
strong,  to  protect  them.  During  the  nth  and 
1 2th   my  signal  corps  on  Pigeon  Mountain 


had  been  constantly  reporting  the  march  of 
a  heavy  column  to  our  left  and  rear.  These 
reports  were  communicated  by  me  to  the  com- 
manding general,  and  were  discredited  by 
him.  At  eight  a.  m.  on  the  13th,  Lieutenant 
Baylor  came  to  my  camp  with  a  note  from  Gen- 
eral Wharton,  of  the  cavalry,  vouching  for  the 
lieutenant's  entire  trustworthiness.  Lieutenant 
Baylor  told  me  that  McCook  had  encamped 
the  night  before  at  Alpine,  twenty  miles  from 
Lafayette,  towards  which  his  march  was  di- 
rected. Our  cavalry  pickets  had  been  driven 
in  on  the  Alpine  road  the  afternoon  before, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  infantry.  Soon 
after  the  report  by  Lieutenant  Baylor,  a  brisk 
fire  opened  upon  the  Alpine  road,  two  miles 
from  Lafayette.  I  said  to  my  staff,  as  we 
galloped  toward  the  firing,  "  It  is  to  be  South 
Mountain  over  again."  This  referred  to  the 
defense,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1862,  of 
the  passes  of  that  mountain  by  my  gallant 
division,  reduced  by  fighting  and  marching  to 
five  thousand  men. 

We  learned,  on  reaching  the  Alpine  road, 
that  General  Dan  Adams's  skirmishers  had 
been  attacked  by  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
which  were  repulsed.  General  Adams  said  to 
me,  "  The  boldness  of  the  cavalry  advance 
convinces  me  that  an  infantry  column  is  not 
far  off."  Lucius  Polk's  brigade  was  brought 
down  from  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  every  dis- 
position was  made  to  celebrate  appropriately 
the  next  day  —  the  anniversary  of  South 
Mountain.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  General 
McCook  (Federal)  had  been  ordered  to  Sum- 
merville,  eleven  miles  south  of  Lafayette  on  the 
main  road  to  Rome,  Ga.    But  he  had  become 
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cautious  after  hearing  that  Bragg  was  not  mak- 
ing that  hot  and  hasty  retreat  which  Rosecrans 
had  supposed  he  was  making.  He  therefore 
ordered  his  wagon-train  back  to  the  top  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  remained  all  day  of 
the  13th  at  Alpine.  His  cavalry  had  taken  some 
prisoners  from  General  Adams,  and  he  thus 
learned  certainly  that  Bragg  had  been  reen- 
forced.  At  midnight  on  the  13th  McCook  re- 
ceived the  order  to  hurry  back  to  join  Thomas. 
Then  began  that  race  of  u  life  and  death," 
the  crossing  back  over  Lookout  Mountain, 
the  rapid,  exhausting  march  north  through 
Lookout  Valley,  and  the  junction  at  last  at 
Stevens's  Gap  on  the  17th.  The  contemporary 
accounts  represent  McCook's  march  as  one 
of  fatigue  and  suffering. 

General  Bragg  returned  to  Lafayette  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  I  communi- 
cated to  him  verbally  that  night  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  Baylor.  He  replied  excitedly, 
"  Lieutenant  Baylor  lies.  There  is  not  an  in- 
fantry soldier  of  the  enemy  south  of  us."  The 
next  morning  he  called*  his  four  corps  com- 
manders, Polk,  Buckner,  Walker,  and  myself, 
together,  and  told  us  that  McCook  was  at 
Alpine,  Crittenden  at  Lee  and  Gordon's 
Mills,  and  Thomas  in  McLemore's  Cove. 
McCook  was  at  that  very  time  making  that 
famous  march,  estimated  by  Rosecrans  at 
fifty-seven  miles,  to  join  Thomas  at  Stevens's 
Gap.  But  the  Confederate  commander  did 
not  know  of  this  withdrawal,  and  possibly 
the  fear  of  an  attack  in  his  rear  by  McCook 
kept  him  from  falling  upon  Thomas  and  Crit- 
tenden in  his  front.  The  nightmare  upon  him 
for  the  next  three  days  was  due,  doubtless,  to 
his  uncertainty  about  the  movements  of  his 
enemy,  and  to  the  certainty  that  there  was 
not  that  mutual  confidence  between  him  and 
some  of  his  subordinates  that  there  ought  to 
be  between  the  chief  and  his  officers  to  in- 
sure victor}'.  Bragg's  want  of  definite  and 
precise  information  had  led  him  more  than 
once  to  issue  "  impossible  "  orders,  and  there- 
fore those  intrusted  with  their  execution  got 
in  the  way  of  disregarding  them.  Another 
more  serious  trouble  with  him  was  the  disposi- 
tion to  find  a  scapegoat  for  every  failure  and 
disaster.  This  made  his  officers  cautious 
about  striking  a  blow  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  unless  they  were  protected 
by  a  positive  order.  General  Lee  sought  for 
no  vicarious  victim  to  atone  for  his  one  disas- 
ter. "I  alone  am  to  blame;  the  order  for  at- 
tack was  mine,"  said  he,  after  the  repulse  of 
the  assault  upon  Cemetery  Ridge  at  Gettys- 
burg. Lee  and  Bragg  were  cast  in  different 
molds. 

In  reference  to  the  long  intervals  between 
battles  in  the  West,  I  once  said  to  General 


Patton  Anderson,  "  When  two  armies  con- 
front each  other  in  the  East,  they  get  to  work 
very  soon  ;  but  here  you  look  at  one  another 
for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time."  He  replied  with 
a  laugh,  "  Oh,  we  out  here  have  to  crow  and 
peck  straws  awhile  before  we  use  our  spurs." 
The  crowing  and  pecking  straws  were  now 
about  over.  On  the  13th  Rosecrans  awoke  from 
his  delusion  that  Bragg  was  making  a  disorder- 
ly retreat,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  con- 
centration of  his  army  in  McLemore's  Cove. 
Granger's  corps  came  up  from  Bridgeport, 
occupied  Rossville  on  the  14th,  and  remained 
there  until  the  battle  of  the  20th.  Rossville  is 
at  the  gap  in  Missionary  Ridge  through  which 
runs  the  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Lafayette 
and  Rome,  Ga.  General  Rosecrans  had  felt 
it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  hold  this  gap  at 
all  hazards,  in  case  of  a  disaster  to  his  arms. 
On  the  17th  Rosecrans  had  his  forces  well  in 
hand,  extending  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills 
to  Stevens's  Gap,  in  a  line  running  from  east 
to  south-west  some  eleven  miles  long.  On  the 
same  day  Bragg,  with  headquarters  still  at  La- 
fayette, held  the  gaps  in  Pigeon  Mountain,  and 
the  fords  to  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills.  Each 
commander  was  in  position,  on  the  17th,  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  his  adversary, —  Bragg  by 
crossing  the  Chickamauga  at  points  north  of 
Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills  ;  but  by  this  he  risked 
fighting  with  his  back  to  the  river, —  a  hazard- 
ous situation  in  case  of  defeat.  He  risked  too, 
to  some  extent,  his  trains,  which  had  yet  to  be 
moved  towards  Ringgold  and  Dalton.  His 
gain,  in  case  of  a  decided  victory,  would  be 
the  cutting  off  of  Rosecrans  from  Chattanooga, 
and  possibly  the  recapture  of  that  place.  Rose- 
crans could  have  flanked  Bragg  by  crossing 
at  Gordon's  and  the  fords  between  that  place 
and  Catlett's.  This  would  have  cut  off  Bragg 
from  Rome  certainly,  and  from  Dalton  in  case 
of  his  advance  upon  Chattanooga,  or  else  would 
have  compelled  him  to  come  out  and  fight 
upon  ground  selected  by  his  antagonist.  This 
is  what  Hooker  aimed  to  do  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  by  the 
famous  flank  march  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
The  risk  to  Rosecrans  was  an  insecure  line  of 
retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  and  possibly  the  loss 
of  Chattanooga.  But  he  had  Granger's  corps 
to  hold  the  fortifications  of  Chattanooga,  and 
he  held  also  the  gaps  in  Lookout  Mountain. 
Bragg  showed  superior  boldness  by  taking  the 
initiative.  Rosecrans  determined  to  act  upon 
the  defensive.  He  says  that  he  knew  on  the 
17th  that  Bragg  would  try  to  seize  the  Dry 
Valley  and  Rossville  roads  —  the  first  on  the 
west  and  the  second  on  the  east  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  He  thus  divined  the  plan  of  his 
enemy  twelve  hours  before  Bragg's  order  was 
issued.    Therefore    Rosecrans,  on  the  after- 
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noon  of  the  17th,  ordered  McCook  to  take 
the  place  of  Thomas  at  Pond  Spring,  Thomas 
to  relieve  the  two  divisions  of  Crittenden  at 
Crawfish  Springs,  and  Crittenden  to  take  these 
divisions  and  extend  them  to  the  left  of  Wood 
at  Lee  and  Gordon's,  so  as  to  protect  the  road 
to  Chattanooga.    General  Rosecrans  says  : 

"  The  movement  for  the  concentration  of  the  corps 
more  compactly  towards  Crawfish  Springs  was  begun 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  under  orders  to  conduct 
it  secretly,  and  was  executed  so  slowly  that  McCook's 
corps  only  reached  Pond  Spring  at  dark,  and  biv- 
ouacked resting  on  their  arms  during  the  night.  Crit- 
tenden's corps  reached  its  position  on  the' Rossville 
road  near  midnight." 

Thomas  marched  all  night  uninterruptedly, 
and  the  head  of  his  columns  reached  the  Widow 
Glenn's  (Rosecrans's  headquarters)  at  daylight 
on  the  19th.  Baird's  division  was  posted  there, 
and  Brannan's,  on  coming  up,  was  placed  on 
Baird's  left,  so  as  to  cover  the  road  to  Reed's 
and  to  Alexander's  bridges  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga. 

On  the  1 8th  General  Bragg  issued,  from 
Leet's  tan-yard,  his  order  for  battle  as  follows : 

"  1.  Johnson's  column  (Hood's),  on  crossing  at  or 
near  Reed's  Bridge,  will  turn  to  the  left  by  the  most 
practicable  route,  and  sweep  up  the  Chickamauga  to- 
wards Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills. 

"  2.  Walker,  crossing  at  Alexander's  Bridge,  will 
unite  in  this  move  and  push  vigorously  on  the  enemy's 
flank  and  rear  in  the  same  direction. 

"  3.  Buckner,  crossing  at  Tedford's  Ford,  will  join 
in  the  movement  to  the  left,  and  press  the  enemy  up 
the  stream  from  Polk's  front  at  Lee  and  Gordon's. 

"4.  Polk  will  press  his  forces  to  the  front  of  Lee 
md  Gordon's  Mills,  and  if  met  by  too  much  resistance 
to  cross  will  bear  to  the  right  and  cross  at  Dalton's 
Ford  or  at  Tedford's,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  join  the 
ittack  wherever  the  enemy  may  be. 

"  5.  Hill  will  cover  ourleft  flank  from  an  advance  of 
:he  enemy  from  the  cove,  and,  by  pressing  the  cavalry 
in  his  front,  ascertain  if  the  enemy  is  reenforcing  at 
Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  in  which  event  he  will  attack 
:hem  in  flank. 

"  6.  Wheeler's  cavalry  will  hold  the  gaps  in  Pigeon 
Mountain,  and  cover  our  rear  and  left,  and  bring  up 
stragglers. 

"  7.  All  teams,  etc.,  not  with  troops  should  go  to- 
wards Ringgold  and  Dalton,  beyond  Taylor's  Ridge. 
\11  cooking  should  be  done  at  the  trains ;  rations  when 
:ooked  will  be  forwarded  to  the  troops. 

"  8.  The  above  movements  will  be  executed  with 
he  utmost  promptness,  vigor,  and  persistence." 

Had  this  order  been  issued  on  any  of  the 
bur  preceding  days,  it  would  have  found 
Rosecrans  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  with  but 
me  solitary  infantry  division  (Wood's)  guard- 
ng  the  crossings  of  the  Chickamauga,  and 
bat  at  one  point  only,  Lee  and  Gordon's  — 
he  fords  north  of  it  being  watched  by  cav- 
dry.  Even  if  the  order  had  been  given  twenty- 
bur  hours  earlier,  it  must  have  been  fatal  to 
Rosecrans  in  the  then  huddled  and  confused 
grouping  of  his  forces. 

All  that  was  effected  on  the  18th  was  the 
ending  over  of  Walker's  small  corps  of  a  lit- 
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tie  more  than  five  thousand  men  near  Alexan- 
der's Bridge  and  Bushrod  Johnson's  division 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  men  at  Reed's 
Bridge,  farther  north.  These  troops  drove  off 
Wilder's  mounted  infantry  from  the  crossings 
immediately  south  of  them,  so  as  to  leave  un- 
disputed passage  for  Bragg's  infantry,  except 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lee  and  Gordon's. 
On  the  night  of  the  18th  Bragg's  troops  were 
substantially  as  follows  :  Hill's  corps  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  with  center  at  Glass's  Mill ;  Polk's 
at  Lee  and  Gordon's ;  Buckner's  at  Byram's 
Ford;  Hood's  at  Tedford's  Ford*  During 
the  night  Cheatham's  division  of  Polk's  corps 
was  detached,  moved  down  the  Chickamauga, 
and  crossed  at  Hunt's  Ford  about  seven  a.  m. 
on  the  19th.  On  that  morning  the  Federal 
line  of  battle  ran,  in  the  main,  parallel  to  the 
Chattanooga  road  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  to 
beyond  Kelly's  farm,  and  consisted  of  the  di- 
visions of  Wood,  Van  Cleve,  and  Palmer  of 
Crittenden's  corps,  and  Baird's  and  Brannan's 
of  Thomas's  corps,  in  the  order  named  from 
right  to  left.  Negley  and  Reynolds,  command- 
ers under  Thomas,  had  not  come  up  at  the 
opening  of  the  battle  of  the  19th.  The  lead- 
ing division  (R.  W.  Johnson's)  of  McCook's 
corps  reached  Crawfish  Springs  at  an  early 
hour  that  day,  and  the  divisions  of  Davis  and 
Sheridan  soon  followed.  It  is  about  five  miles 
from  Crawfish  Springs  to  Kelly's  farm. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  I9TH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Soon  after  getting  into  position  at  Kelly's  af- 
ter his  night  march,  General  Thomas  was  told 
by  Colonel  Dan  McCook,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade of  the  Reserve  Corps,  that  there  were  no 
rebel  troops  west  of  the  Chickamauga,  except 
one  brigade  that  had  crossed  at  Reed's  Bridge 
the  afternoon  before,  and  which  could  be  easily 
captured,  ashe  ( McCook)  had  burned  thebridge 
behind  the  rebels.  Thomas  ordered  Brannan 
to  take  two  brigades  and  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  on  the  road  to  Reed's  Bridge,  and  place 
a  third  brigade  on  the  road  to  Alexander's 
Bridge.  This  order  took  the  initiative  away 
from  Bragg,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
with  his  two  divisions  in  line  to  crush  the\ 
small  Confederate  force  west  of  the  river,  and 
then  with  his  supports,  as  they  came,  beat,  in 
detail,  the  rebel  supports,  delayed,  as  they  must 
be,  by  the  crossings  and  the  distances  to 
march.  Croxton's  brigade,  of  Brannan's  di- 
vision, met  Forrest's  cavalry  on  the  Reed's 
Bridge  road,  and  drove  it  back  on  the  infan- 
try—  two  small  brigades  under  Ector  and 
Wilson.  These  advanced  with  the  "  rebel 
yell,"  pushed  Croxton  back,  and  ran  over  his 

*  Hood's  division,  about  five    thousand  strong,  was  the   only 
portion  of  Longstreet's  corps  in  the  action  of  the  19th.—  D.  H.  H. 
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battery,  but  were  in  turn  beaten  back  by  Bran- 
nan's  and  Baird's  forces.  Baird  now  began  the 
readjustment  of  his  lines,  and  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  movement  Liddell's(  Confederate) 
division,  two  thousand  strong,  struck  the  bri- 
gades of  Scribner  and  King,  and  drove  them 
in  disorder,  capturing  Loomis's  battery,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Van  Pelt.  Bush's  In- 
diana battery  was  captured  at  the  same  time. 
The  defeat  had  become  a  panic,  and  Baird's 
and  Brannan's  men  were  going  pell-mell  to  the 
rear,  when  the  victorious  Liddell  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  long  line  of  Federal 
troops  overlapping  both  flanks  of  his  little 
force.  These  were  the  troops  of  Brannan's 
reorganized  division  on  his  right,  and  of  the 
freshly  arrived  division  of  R.  W.  Johnson  from 
McCook.  Liddell  extricated  himself  skillfully, 
losing  heavily,  however,  and  being  compelled 
to  abandon  his  captured  guns.  It  was  by  Rose- 
crans's  own  order,  at  10: 15  a.  m.,  that  R.  W. 
Johnson  had  been  hurried  forward  five  miles 
from  Crawfish  Springs,  just  in  time  to  save  the 
Federal  left  from  a  grave  disaster.  At  eleven 
a.  M.  Bragg  ordered  Cheatham  to  the  relief 
of  Liddell,  but  he  reached  the  ground  after 
Johnson  —  too  late  to  drive  Brannan  as  well 
as  Baird  off  the  field.  Cheatham's  veteran  di- 
vision of  seven  thousand  men  advanced  gal- 
lantly, driving  the  enemy  before  it,  when  it 
was  in  its  turn  hurled  back  by  an  attacking 
column  which  Thomas  had  organized  after 
the  defeat  of  Liddell  and  the  arrival  of  two 
fresh  divisions,  viz.,  Palmer's  of  Crittenden's 
corps  and  Reynolds's  of  his  own  corps.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  tells  us  that  these  divisions 
(Johnson  on  the  left,  Palmer  in  the  center,  and 
Reynolds  on  the  right) 

"advanced  upon  the  enemy,  attacking  him  in  flank 
and  driving  him  in  great  disorder  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  while  Brannan's  troops  met  him  in  front,  as  he 
was  pursuing  Baird's  retiring  brigades.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  at  this  time  being  hardly  pressed  by  Johnson, 
Palmer,  and  Reynolds  in  flank  fell  back  in  confusion 
upon  his  reserves,  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
west  side  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  between  Reed's  and 
Alexander's  bridges.  Brannan  and  Baird  were  then 
ordered  to  reorganize  their  commands." 

General  Thomas  thus  groups  together,  and 
disposes  of  as  one  attack,  the  successive  attacks 
of  Liddell  and  of  Cheatham.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Confederates,  there  was  no  general 
advance,  as  there  might  have  been  along  the 
whole  line — an  advance  that  must  have  given 
a  more  decisive  victory  on  the  19th  than  was 
gained  on  the  20th.  It  was  desultory  fighting 
from  right  to  left,  without  concert,  and  at  in- 
opportune times.  It  was  the  sparring  of  the 
amateur  boxer,  and  not  the  crushing  blows 
of  the  trained  pugilist.  From  daylight  on  the 
19th  until  after  midday,  there  was  a  gap  of 
two  miles  between   Crittenden  and  Thomas, 


into  which  the  Confederates  could  have  poured, 
turning  to  right  or  left,  and  attacking  in  flank 
whichever  commander  was  least  prepared  for 
the  assault.  As  Cheatham  was  falling  back, 
A.  P.  Stewart's  division  of  Buckner's  corps, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  strong,  attacked 
Palmer's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  which 
was  flanking  Cheatham,  drove  it  back,  and 
marching  forward  met  Van  Cleve's  division 
of  the  same  corps  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  Thomas,  and  hurled  it  back  also.  Hood, 
with  his  own  and  Bushrod  Johnson's  division, 
moved  at  2:30  p.  m.,  and  gained  for  a  time 
a  most  brilliant  success,  crushing  the  right 
center  of  the  Federal  army,  capturing  artillery, 
and  seizing  the  Chattanooga  road.  The  three 
Confederate  divisions  had,  after  their  first 
triumphs,  to  encounter  the  four  fresh  divisions 
of  Wood,  Davis,  Sheridan,  and  Negley,  and 
were  in  turn  driven  back  to  the  east  of  the  road. 
Rosecrans  thus  refers  to  the  attack  of  Stewart, 
followed  by  that  of  Hood  and  Johnson : 

"  Palmer's  right  was  soon  overlapped  [by  Stewart], 
when  Van  Cleve's  division  came  to  his  support,  but 
was  beaten  back,  when  Reynolds's  division  came  in, 
and  was  in  turn  overpowered.  Davis's  division  came 
into  the  fight  then  most  opportunely  and  drove  the 
enemy,  who  soon,  however,  developed  a  superior  force 
against  his  line,  and  pressed  him  so  heavily  that  he 
was  giving  ground,  when  Wood's  division  came,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  the  other  way.  About  three 
p.  M.,  General  McCook  was  ordered  to  send  Sheridan's 
division  to  support  our  line  near  Wood  and  Davis,  di- 
recting Lytle's  brigade  to  hold  Gordon's  Mills,  our  ex- 
treme right.  Sheridan  also  arrived  opportunely  to  save 
Wood  from  disaster,  and  the  rebel  tide  was  thoroughly 
stayed  in  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  roar  of  mus- 
ketry in  our  center  grew  louder,  and  evidently  ap- 
proached headquarters  at  Widow  Glenn's  house,  until 
musket-balls  came  near  and  shells  burst  about  it.  .  .  . 
Negley  reported  with  his  division,  and  as  the  indica- 
tions became  clearer  that  our  center  was  being  driven, 
he  was  dispatched  in  that  direction,  and  soon  found 
that  the  enemy  had  dislodged  Van  Cleve  from  the 
line,  and  was  forming  there,  even  while  Thomas  was 
driving  his  right.  Orders  were  promptly  given  Negley 
to  attack  him,  which  he  soon  did,  and  drove  him  steadily 
till  night  closed  the  combat." 

The  Federals,  all  unconscious  that  they 
had  been  all  day  fighting  detachments  of  in- 
ferior forces,  prided  themselves  upon  having 
defeated  "  Longstreet's  splendid  corps  from 
Virginia,"  possibly  supposing  that  it  was 
twenty-five  thousand  strong,  instead  of  only 
about  five  thousand,  on  the  field,  as  the  re- 
turns show. 

Stewart  had  recaptured  the  battery  lost  by 
Cheatham's  division,  twelve  pieces  of  Federal 
artillery,  over  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  rifles.  Hood  and  Bushrod  John- 
son had  met  with  a  similar  success  at  first, 
but,  of  course,  three  divisions  could  not  stand 
the  combined  attack  of  six. 

On  our  extreme  left  a  good  deal  of  demon- 
strating had  been  done  by  the  Federals  on  the 
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17th  and  18th ;  infantry  had  been  crossed  over 
at  Owen's  Ford,  and  threats  made  at  Glass's 
Mill.  On  the  19th  I  ordered  an  attack  at  the 
latter  place.  Slocomb's  battery  had  a  bloody 
artillery  duel  with  one  on  the  west  of  the  river, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  artillery  fire,  Helm's 
brigade  of  Breckinridge's  division  was  crossed 
over,  and  attacked  Negley's  infantry  and  drove 
it  off.  Riding  over  the  ground  with  Breckin- 
ridge, I  counted  eleven  dead  horses  at  the 
Federal  battery,  and  a  number  of  dead  in- 
fantry men  who  had  not  been  removed.  The 
clouds  of  dust  rolling  down  the  valley  re- 
vealed the  precipitate  retirement  of  the  foe, 
not  on  account  of  our  pressure  upon  him,  but 
on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  order  to 
hurry  to  their  left.  Now  was  the  time  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  upon  our  right  by  attacking 
the  Federal  right  at  Lee  and  Gordon's.  My 
veteran  corps,  under  its  heroic  division  com- 
manders, Breckinridge  and  Cleburne,  would 
have  flanked  the  enemy  out  of  his  fortifica- 
tions at  this  point,  and  would  by  their  brill- 
iant onset  have  confounded  Rosecrans  in  his 
purpose  of  massing  upon  his  left ;  but  Bragg 
had  other  plans  than  of  reverse  movements. 
The  Irish  recruit,  when  scolded  for  not  keep- 
ing step  on  squad  drill,  answered,  "  Faith,  it's 
the  other  bhoys  that  won't  kape  step  wid  me." 
The  great  commander  is  he  who  makes  his 
antagonist  keep  step  with  him.  Thomas,  like 
the  grand  soldier  he  was,  by  attacking  first, 
made  Bragg  and  his  rebel  boys  keep  step 
with  him.  He  who  begins  the  attack  assumes 
that  he  is  superior  to  his  enemy,  either  in  num- 
bers or  in  courage,  and  therefore  carries  with 
him  to  the  assault  all  the  moral  advantage  of 
his  assumed  superiority. 

At  three  p.  m.  I  received  an  order  to  report 
to  the  commander-in-chief  at  Tedford's  Ford, 
to  set  Cleburne's  division  in  motion  to  the 
same  point,  and  to  relieve  Hindman  at  Gor- 
don's with  Breckinridge's  division.  Cleburne 
had  six  miles  to  march  over  a  road  much 
obstructed  with  wagons,  artillery,  and  details 
of  soldiers.  He  got  in  position  on  the  extreme 
right  after  sundown.  Thomas  had,  in  the  mean 
while,  moved  Brannan  from  his  left  to  his  right, 
and  was  retiring  Baird  and  Johnson  to  a  bet- 
ter position,  when  Cleburne,  with  Cheatham 
upon  his  left,  moved  upon  them  "  in  the 
gloaming "  in  magnificent  style,  capturing 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  a  number  of  caissons, 
two  stands  of  colors,  and  three  hundred  pris- 
oners. The  contest  was  obstinate,  for  a  time, 
on  our  left,  where  log  breastworks  were  en- 
countered; and  here  that  fine  soldier,  Briga- 
dier-General Preston  Smith,  of  Cheatham's 
division,  lost  his  life.  Discovering  that  our 
right  extended  beyond  the  enemy,  I  threw 
two  batteries  in  advance  of  our  fighting  line 


and  almost  abreast  of  that  of  the  enemy. 
These  caused  a  hasty  abandonment  of  the 
breastworks  and  a  falling  back  of  some  half  a 
mile.  This  ended  the  contest  for  the  day. 
General  Rosecrans  thus  sums  up  the  result : 

"  The  battle  had  secured  us  these  objects.  Our  flanks 
covered  the  Dry  Valley  and  the  Rossville  roads, 
while  our  cavalry  covered  the  Missionary  Ridge  and 
the  valley  of  Chattanooga  Creek,  into  which  latter  place 
our  spare  trains  had  been  sent  on  Friday,  the  iSth.  We 
also  had  indubitable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Long- 
street's  corps  and  Johnston's  forces  by  the  capture  of 
prisoners  from  each.  And  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
the  day  we  had  present  but  two  brigades  which  had 
not  been  opportunely  and  squarely  in  action,  opposed 
to  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  assured  us  that  we 
were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  that  the  battle  the  next 
day  must  be  for  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Chattanooga. " 

A  Federal  newspaper  account  of  the  time 
makes  the  frank  statement : 

"  What  advantage  generally  had  been  gained  was 
with  the  rebels.  They  had  successively  overcome  the 
obstacle  of  the  river  in  their  front,  forcing  the  Federal 
line  from  it  at  every  point  until  it  lay  in  a  country  al- 
most destitute  of  water.  Not  enough  could  be  had  for 
the  men's  coffee,  and  what  was  had  was  obtained  from 
springs  several  miles  distant." 

At  a  time  when  it  was  raining  in  torrents 
day  and  night,  and  rations  were  scarce  in  the 
Southern  camps    (and  when  were  they  not 

scarce  ?),    General    F ordered   an   Irish 

soldier,  for  some  misconduct,  "  to  be  confined 
for  ten  days  on  bread  and  water."  "Thank 
yer  Honor  kindly  for  the  bread,"  said  Pat; 
"  it  is  not  often  we  see  the  likes  of  that.  But 
niver  mind  the  wather;  we  gits  plenty  of  it." 
On  that  19th  of  September  we  had  plenty  of 
water  for  coffee,  but  not  a  grain  of  coffee  for 
the  water.  I  had  almost  overlooked  the  two 
sacks  of  coffee  found  on  one  of  the  caissons 
captured  by  Cleburne's  Irishmen.  Major 
Cross  of  my  staff  offered  them  fifty  dollars  in 
Confederate  money  for  a  haversack  full  of 
the  precious  berries.  As  the  money  was  about 
as  valuable  as  oak-leaves,  Patrick  was  not 
in  a  trading  humor,  but  with  true  delicacy 
evaded  his  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
rency :  "  Niver  mind  the  Confederate  money, 
major;  whin  we've  pounded  the  grains  with 
an  axe,  and  biled  the  wather,  we'll  give  ye  a 
tin  cupful,  if  we  can  find  ye."  The  major  was 
not  found. 

General  Rosecrans  made  a  very  natural 
mistake  about  our  overwhelming  numbers. 
But  it  was  a  big  mistake.  The  South,  from 
patriotic  pride,  still  kept  up  its  old  military 
organizations,  for  how  could  it  merge  together 
divisions  and  brigades  around  which  clus- 
tered such  glorious  memories  ?  But  the  waste 
of  war  had  reduced  them  to  mere  skeleton 
divisions  and  brigades.  My  corps  at  Chicka- 
mauga  was  but  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  size  of  my  division  at  Yorktown,  and  so 
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it  was  through  the  whole  Southern  army.  The 
North,  with  larger  numbers  to  recruit  from, 
could  keep  its  organizations  full,  and  it  did  so. 
Captain  W.  M.  Polk,  from  data  furnished  him 
by  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  has  given  an 
estimate  of  the  numbers  in  the  respective  corps 
and  divisions  of  the  two  armies  ;  he  concludes 
that  the  Federals  had  45,855,  and  the  Con- 
federates 33.897  in  the  battle  of  the  19th. 

I  witnessed  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  never  saw  so 
little  straggling  from  the  field.  I  saw  but  one 
deserter  from  Hood's  ranks,  and  not  one  from 
Cleburne's.  The  divisions  of  Hindman,  Breck- 
inridge, and  Preston  had  not  been  put  into  the 
fight,  and  two  brigades  of  McLaws's  (Kershaw's 
and  Humphreys's)  were  expected  next  day. 
Rosecrans  had  put  in  all  but  two  of  his  bri- 
gades. The  outlook  seemed  hopeful  for  the 
Confederates.  Longstreet  arrived  at  eleven 
p.  m.  on  the  19th. 

While  lying  on  the  Rapidan  in  August,  after 
that  disastrous  day  at  Gettysburg,  Longstreet 
had  suggested  to  General  Lee  the  reenforcing 
of  Bragg.  The  general  went  to  Richmond,  and 
after  a  time  got  the  consent  of  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  to  send  Longstreet,  without 
artillery  or  cavalry,  with  the  much  reduced 
divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hood.  Lee  followed 
Longstreet  to  his  horse  to  see  him  off,  and  as  he 
was  mounting  said,  "  General,  you  must  beat 
those  people."  Lee  always  called  the  Federals 
"  those  people."  Longstreet,  withdrawing  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  said,  "  General,  if  you  will 
give  your  orders  that  the  enemy,  when  beaten, 
shall  be  destroyed,  I  will  promise  to  give  you 
victory,  if  I  live;  but  I  would  not  give  the  life 
of  a  single  soldier  of  mine  for  a  barren  victory." 
Lee  replied,  "  The  order  has  been  given  and 
will  be  repeated."  * 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Longstreet,  Gen- 
eral Bragg  called  together  some  of  his  officers 
and  ventured  upon  that  hazardous  experi- 
ment, a  change  of  organization  in  face  of"  the 
enemy.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  wings; 
he  gave  to  Polk  the  right  wing,  consisting  of 
the  corps  of  Hill  and  of  Walker,  and  the  di- 
vision of  Cheatham, —  comprising  in  all  18,- 
794  infantry  and  artillery,  with  3500  cavalry 
under  Forrest ;  to  Longstreet  he  gave  the  left 
wing,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Buckner  and  of 
Hood,  and  the  division  of  Hindman —  22,849 
infantry  and  artillery,  with  4000  cavalry  under 
Wheeler.  That  night  Bragg  announced  his  pur- 
pose of  adhering  to  his  plan  of  the  19th  for  the 
20th,  viz.,  successive  attacks  from  right  to  left, 
and  he  gave  his  wing  commanders  orders  to  be- 
gin at  daylight.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reference  to  a 
change  of  commanders  during  a  campaign, 
said,  "  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  swap  horses  in  the 

*  From  a  lettcT  of  General  J-ongstreet  to  the  writer. 


middle  of  a  stream."  Some  of  the  results  of 
Bragg's  swap  were  bad.  I  left  Cleburne,  after 
his  fight,  at  eleven  p.  m.,  and  rode  with  Cap- 
tains Coleman  and  Reid  five  miles  to  Ted- 
ford's  Ford,  where  the  orders  for  the  day 
announced  that  Bragg's  headquarters  would 
be,  that  I  might  get  instructions  for  the  next 
day.  On  the  way  I  learned  from  some  sol- 
diers that  Breckinridge  was  coming  up  from 
Lee  and  Gordon's.  I  sent  Captain  Reid  to  him 
to  conduct  him  to  Cleburne's  right.  General 
Polk,  however,  as  wing  commander,  gave  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge  permission  to  rest  his  weary 
men,  and  took  him  to  his  own  headquarters. 
It  was  after  two  o'clock  when  General  Breck- 
inridge moved  off  under  the  guidance  of  Cap- 
tain Reid,  and  his  division  did  not  get  into 
position  until  after  sunrise.  Captain  Coleman 
and  myself  reached  the  ford  after  midnight, 
only  to  learn  that  Bragg  was  not  there.  Some 
time  after  the  unsuccessful  search,  my  other 
staff-officers  came  up,  and  my  chief-of-staff 
gave  me  a  message  from  General  Polk  that 
my  corps  had  been  put  under  his  command, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  me  at  Alexander's 
Bridge.  He  said  not  a  word  to  any  of  them 
about  an  attack  at  daylight,  nor  did  he  to 
General  Breckinridge,  who  occupied  the  same 
room  with  him  that  night.  I  have  by  me  writ- 
ten statements  from  General  Breckinridge  and 
the  whole  of  my  staff  to  that  effect.  General 
Polk  had  issued  an  order  for  an  attack  at  day- 
light, and  had  sent  a  courier  with  a  copy,  but  he 
had  failed  to  find  me.  I  saw  the  order  for  the 
first  time  nineteen  years  afterwards  in  Captain 
Polk's  letter  to  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 
At  three  a.  m.  on  the  20th,  I  went  to  Alexan- 
der's Bridge,  but  not  finding  the  courier  who 
was  to  be  posted  there  to  conduct  me  to  Gen- 
eral Polk,  I  sent  Lieutenant  Morrison,  aide- 
de-camp,  to  hunt  him  up,  and  tell  him  I  could 
be  found  on  the  line  of  battle,  which  I  reached 
just  after  daylight,  before  Breckinridge  had 
got  into  position.  Neither  of  my  division  com- 
manders had  heard  anything  of  the  early 
attack,  and  cooked  rations  were  being  distrib- 
uted to  our  men,  many  of  whom  had  not 
eaten  anything  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  7:25 
an  order  was  shown  me  from  General  Polk, 
directed  to  my  major-generals,  to  begin  the 
attack.  I  sent  a  note  to  him  that  I  was  ad- 
justing my  line,  and  that  my  men  were  getting 
their  rations.  General  Polk  soon  after  came 
up,  and  assented  to  the  delay.  Still  nothing 
was  said  of  the  daylight  attack.  General 
Bragg  rode  up  at  eight  A.  M.,  and  inquired  of 
me  why  I  had  not  begun  the  attack  at  day- 
light. I  told  him  that  I  was  hearing  then  for 
the  first  time  that  such  an  order  had  been  is- 
sued, and  had  not  known  whether  we  were  to 
be  assailants  or  assailed.    He  said  angrily,  "  I 
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found  Polk  after  sunrise  sitting  down  reading 
a  newspaper  at  Alexander's  Bridge,  two  miles 
from  the  line  of  battle,  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  fighting." 

However,  the  essential  preparations  for  bat- 
tle had  not  been  made  up  to  this  hour  and, 
in  fact,  could  not  be  made  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  position 
of  the  enemy  had  not  been  reconnoitered,  our 
line  of  battle  had  not  been  adjusted,  and  part 
of  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the  rest ;  there  was 
no  cavalry  on  our  flanks,  and  no  order  had 
fixed  the  strength  or  position  of  the  reserves. 
My  corps  had  been  aligned  north  and  south 
to  be  parallel  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Cheatham's  division  was  at  right  angles  to  my 
line,  and  when  adjusted  was  found  to  be  ex- 
actly behind  Stewart's,  and  had  therefore  to 
be  taken  out  after  the  battle  was  begun,  and 
placed  on  reserve.  Kershaw's  brigade  of  Long- 
street's  corps  was  also  out  of  place,  and  was 
put  on  reserve. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  20TH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Rosecrans  in  person  made  a  careful  align- 
ment of  his  whole  line  in  the  morning,  arrang- 
ing it  so  as  to  cover  the  Rossville  (Chattanooga) 
and    the    Dry  Valley  roads.     It  began    four 

*The  ringing  of  axes  in  our  front  could  be  heard  all  night. — 
D.  H.  H. 

These  breastworks  were  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  W.  F.  G. 
Shanks,  war  correspondent  of  the  *'  New  York  Herald  "  :  "  Gen- 
eral Thomas  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  make  rude  works 
about  breast-high  along  his  whole  front,  using  rails  and  logs  for 


hundred  yards  east  of  the  Rossville  road,  on 
a  crest  which  was  occupied  from  left  to  right 
by  Baird's division  (Thomas'scorps),  Johnson's 
division  (McCook's),  Palmer's  division  (Crit- 
tenden's), and  Reynolds's  division  (Thomas's). 
These  four  divisions  became  isolated  during 
the  day,  and  the  interest  of  the  battle  centers 
largely  in  them.  They  lay  behind  substantial 
breastworks  of  logs,*  in  a  line  running  due 
south  and  bending  back  towards  the  road  at 
each  wing.  "  Next  on  the  right  of  Reynolds," 
says  a  Federal  newspaper  account,  "  was  Bran- 
nan's  division  of  Thomas's  corps,  then  Neg- 
ley's  of  the  same  corps,  its  right  making  a 
crotchet  to  the  rear.  The  line  across  the  Chat- 
tanooga road  towards  Missionary  Ridge  was 
completed  by  Sheridan's  and  Davis's  divisions 
of  McCook's  corps  :  Wood's  and  Van  Cleve's 
divisions  of  Crittenden's  corps  were  in  reserve 
at  a  proper  distance."  The  line  from  Reynolds 
extended  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Minty's 
cavalry  covered  the  left  and  rear  at  Mission- 
ary Mills;  Mitchell's  and  Wilder's  cavalry 
covered  the  extreme  right.  Rosecrans's  head- 
quarters were  at  Widow  Glenn's  house. 

The  Confederate  line  ran  at  the  outset  from 
north  to  south,  Hills  corps  on  the  right,  next 
Stewart's  division,  Hood  in  reserve,  then  Bush- 
rod  Johnson's,  then  Hindman's  on  the  extreme 

the  purpose.  The  logs  and  rails  ran  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  logs  keeping  parallel  to  the  proposed  line  of  battle  and  lying 
upon  the  rails  until  the  proper  height  was  reached.  The  spaces 
between  these  logs  were  filled  with  rails,  which  served  to  add  to 
their  security  and  strength.  The  spade  had  not  been  used." — 
Editor. 
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left,  Preston  in  reserve.  Alter  the  fighting  had 
actually  begun,  Walker,  Cheatham,  and  Ker- 
shaw were  taken  out  and  put  in  reserve. 
Wheeler's  cavalry  covered  our  left,  and  For- 
rest had  been  sent,  at  my  request,  to  our  right. 
The  Confederates  with  six  divisions  were  con- 
fronted with  eight  Federal  divisions  protected 
generally  by  breastworks.  The  battle  can  be 
described  in  a  few  words.  The  Confederate 
attack  on  the  right  was  mainly  unsuccessful 
because  of  the  breastworks,  but  was  so  gallant 
and  persistent  that  Thomas  called  loudly  for 
reinforcements,  which  were  promptly  sent, 
weakening  the  Federal  right,  until  finally  a 
gap  was  left.  This  gap  Longstreet  entered, 
and  discovering,  with  the  true  instinct  of  a 
soldier,  that  he  could  do  more  by  turning  to 
the  right,  disregarded  the  order  to  wheel  to 
the  left,  wheeled  the  other  way,  struck  the 
corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook  in  flank, 
and  drove  them  with  their  commanders  and 
the  commanding  general  off  the  field.*  Thom- 
as, however,  still  held  his  ground,  and,  though 
ordered  to  retreat,  strongly  refused  to  do  so 
until  nightfall,  thus  saving  the  Federals  from 
a  great  disaster.  Longstreet,  then,  was  the 
organizer  of  victory  on  the  Confederate  side, 
and  Thomas  the  savior  of  the  army  on  the 
other  side. 

Longstreet  did  not  advance  until  noon,  nor 
did  he  attack  the  breastworks  on  the  Federal 
left  (Thomas's  position)  at  all,  though  Fed- 
eral writers  of  the  time  supposed  that  he  did. 
Those  assaults  were  made  first  by  Breckin- 
ridge and  Cleburne  of  Hill's  corps,  and  then 
by  the  brigades  of  Gist,  Walthall,  Govan,  and 
others  sent  to  their  assistance.  Stewart  began  his 
brilliant  advance  at  eleven  a.  m.,  and  before 
that  time  Thomas  began  his  appeals  for  help. 

Breckinridge  moved  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  Cle- 
burne fifteen  minutes  later,  according  to  the 
order  for  attack.  Forrest  dismounted  Arm- 
strong's division  of  cavalry  to  keep  abreast  of 
Breckinridge,  and  held  Pegram's  division  in 
reserve.  Breckinridge's  two  right  brigades,  un- 
der Adams  and  Stovall,  met  but  little  opposi- 
tion, but  the  left  of  Helm's  brigade  encountered 
the  left  of  the  breastworks,  and  was  badly  cut 
up.  The  heroic  Helm  was  killed,  and  his 
command  repulsed.  His  brigade,  now  under 
the  command  of  that  able  officer,  Colonel  J. 
H.  Lewis,  was  withdrawn.  The  simultaneous 
advance  <»f  Cleburne's  troops  would  have 
greatly  relieved  Helm,  as  he  was  exposed 
to  a  flank  as  well  as  a  direct  fire.  General 
Breckinridge  suggested,  and  I  cordially  ap- 
proved the  suggestion,  that  he  should  wheel 
his  two  brigades  to  the  left,  and  get  in  rear  of 


the  breastworks.  These  brigades  had  reached 
the  Chattanooga  road,  and  their  skirmishers 
had  pressed  past  Cloud's  house,  where  there 
was  a  Federal  field-hospital.  The  wheel  en- 
abled Stovall  to  gain  a  point  beyond  the 
retired  flank  of  the  breastworks,  and  Breckin- 
ridge says  in  his  report,  "  Adams  had  advanced 
still  further,  being  actually  in  rear  of  his  in- 
trenchments.  A  good  supporting  line  to  my 
division  at  this  moment  would  probably  have 
produced  decisive  results."  Federal  reenforce- 
ments had,  however,  come  up.  Adams  was 
badly  wounded  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  the  two  brigades  were  hurled  back.  Beat- 
ty's  brigade  of  Negley's  division  had  been  the 
first  to  come  to  Baird's  assistance.  General 
Thomas  says : 

"  Beatty,  meeting  with  greatly  superior  numbers, 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  until  relieved  by  the  fire 
of  several  regiments  of  Palmer's  reserve,  which  I  had 
ordered  to  the  support  of  the  left,  being  placed  in  po- 
sition by  General  Baird,  and  which,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  Van  Dervee'r's  brigade  of  Brannan's  division, 
and  a  portion  of  Stanley's  brigade  of  Negley's  division, 
drove  the  enemy  entirely  from  Baird's  left  and  rear." 

General  Adams  was  captured  by  Van  Der- 
veer's  men.  Here  was  quite  a  sensation  made 
by  Breckinridge's  two  thousand  men.  Ameri- 
can troops  cannot  stand  flank  and  rear  attacks. 
All  our  fighting  on  the  20th  could  have  been 
of  that  character ;  for  a  reconnoissance  in  the 
morning  by  our  commander-in-chief  would 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  our  right  extended 
beyond  the  enemy's  left,  and  a  movement  still 
farther  to  the  right  would  have  enabled  us  to 
turn  his  flank,  or  would  have  compelled  him 
to  fight  outside  of  his  breastworks. 

While  Breckinridge  was  thus  alarming 
Thomas  for  his  left,  Cleburne  was  having  a 
bloody  fight  with  the  forces  behind  the  breast- 
works. From  want  of  alignment  before  the 
battle,  Deshler's  brigade  had  to  be  taken  out 
that  it  might  not  overlap  Stewart.  L.  E.  Polk's 
brigade  soon  encountered  the  enemy  behind  his 
logs,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  was  driven 
back.  Wood's  (Confederate)  brigade  on  the 
left  had  almost  reached  Poe's  house  (the  burn- 
ing house)  on  the  Chattanooga  road,  when  he 
was  subjected  to  a  heavy  enfilading  and  direct 
fire  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.  (The 
plan  of  successive  attacks,  of  course,  subject 
the  troops  which  drive  the  enemy  from  any 
position  of  the  line  to  a  cross-fire  from  those 
who  remain  in  the  line.)  Cleburne  withdrew 
his  division  four  hundred  yards  behind  the 
crest  of  a  hill.  The  gallant  young  brigadier 
Deshler  was  killed  while  executing  the  move- 
ment. This  brigade  then  fell  into  the  able 
hands  of  Colonel  R.  Q.  Mills.     The  fierce 


■  1!  ??"*■  .'.'J''nr'xi  JotaMOB  was  the  first  to  enter  the  gap  began  the  flank  movement  to  the  right.  Longstreet  adopted  the 
with  his  division  and,  with  the  coolness  and  judgment  for  which  plan  of  his  lieutenant,  and  made  his  other  troops  correspond  to 
he  wa»  always  distinguished,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  and      Johnson's  movement.— D.  H.  H. 
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fight  on  our  right 
lasted   until    10:30 
a.m.   It  was  an  un- 
equal   contest    of 
two     small    divis- 
ions   against   four 
full    ones    behind 
fortifications.        It 
was  a  struggle  of 
weakness     against 
strength,    of    bare 
bosoms        against 
breastworks.  Sure- 
ly, there  were  never 
nobler  leaders  than 
Breckinridge    and 
Cleburne,  and  sure- 
ly never  were  no- 
bler troops  led  on 
a   more   desperate 
'-forlorn  hope" — against  odds  in 
numbers  and  superiority  in  position 
and  equipment.     But  their  unsur- 
passed and  unsurpassable  valor  was 
not  thrown  away.    Before  a  single 
Confederate  soldier  had  come  to 
their  relief,  Rosecrans  ordered  up 
other  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thomas, 
in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned.   At  10:10  a.  m.  General  Garfield,  his 
chief-of-staff,  wrote  to  General  McCook : 

"General  Thomas  is  being  heavily  pressed  on  the 
left.  The  general  commanding  directs  you  to  make 
immediate  dispositions  to  withdraw  the  right,  so  as  to 


ALEXANDER  S    BRIDGH 
FROM      THE      CONFED- 
ERATE   SIDE    OF    THE 
CH1CKAMAVGA    LOOK- 
ING    UP-STREAM. 
(FROM    A    RECENT 
PHOTOGRAPH   ) 
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THE    SINK-HOLE    NEAR    WIDOW    GLENN S     HOUSE.       (FROM    A    RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.  I 

This  sink-hole  contained  the  only  water  to  be  had  in  the  central  part  of  the  battle-field.     Genera 

Wilder's  biigade  of  mounted  infantry  at  one  time  gained  the  pool  after  a  hard  contest 

and  quenched  their  thirst.     In  the  water  were  lying  dead  men  and  horses  that 

had  been  wounded  and  that  had  died  while  drinking. —  Editor. 
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spare  as  much  force  as  possible 

to  reenforce  Thomas.     The  left 

must  be  held  at  all   hazards, 

even  if  the  right  is  drawn  wholly 

back  to  the  present  left.    Select 

a  good  position  back  this  way,  and  be  ready  to  start 
reinforcements  to  Thomas 
at  a  moment's  warning." 

At  10:30  a.m.,  twen- 
ty minutes  later,  Gen- 
eral Garfield  wrote : 

"  The  general  command- 
ing directs  you  to  send  two 
brigades  of  Sheridan's  di- 
vision, at  once,  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  to  sup- 
port General  Thomas  and 
send  the  third  brigade  as 
soon  as  the  lines  can  be 
drawn  in  sufficiently. 
March  them  as  rapidly  as 
you  can,  without  exhaust- 
ing the  men.'' 

General  McCook 
says  that  he  executed 
the  order  and  marched 
the  men  at  double- 
quick.  This  weaken- 
ing of  his  right  by 
Rosecrans  to  support 
his  left  was  destined 
soon  to  be  his  ruin.  It 
is  noticeable,  too,  that 
so  determined  had 
been   the  assaults  of 
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GENERAL    JAMES    A.    GARFIELD,    CHIEF-OF-STAFF    OF    GENERAL 
ROSECRANS.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

Breckinridge  and  Cleburne,  that  though  re- 
pulsed and  badly  punished,  they  were  not 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture 
outside  of  his  works. 

At  eleven  a.  m.  Stewart's  division  advanced 
under  an  immediate  order  from  Bragg.  His 
three  brigades  under  Brown,  Clayton,  and 
Bate  advanced  with  Wood  of  Cleburne's 
division.    Ceneral  Stewart  says  : 

"  For  several  hundred  yards  both  lines  pressed  on 
under  the  most  terrible  fire  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 


to  witness.  The  enemy  retired,  and  our  men,  though 
mowed  down  at  every  step,  rushed  on  at  double-quick, 
until  at  length  the  brigade  on  the  right  of  Brown  broke 
in  confusion,  exposing  him  to  an  enfilade  fire.  He 
continued  on,  however,  some  fifty  to  seventy-five  yards 
farther,  when  his  two  right  regiments  gave  way  in 
disorder,  and  retired  to  their  original  position.  His 
center  and  left,  however,  followed  by  the  gallant  Clay- 
ton and  the  indomitable  Bate,  pressed  on,  passing  the 
corn-field  in  front  of  the  burnt  house,  and  to  a  distance 
of  two  to  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  Chattanooga 
road,  driving  the  enemy  within  his  line  of  intrench- 
ments  and  passing  a  battery  of  four  guns.  .  .  .  Here 
new  batteries  being  opened  by  the  enemy  on  our  front 
ami  flank  heavily  supported  by  infantry,  it  became 
necessary  to  retire,  the  command  re-forming  on  the 
ground  occupied  before  the  advance." 

This  was  the  celebrated  attack  upon  Rey- 
nolds and  Brannan  which  led  directly  to  the 
Federal  disaster.  In  the  mean  time  our  right 
was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack.  I  proposed 
to  the  wing  commander,  Polk,  to  make  a  sec- 
ond advance,  provided  fresh  troops  were  sent 
forward,  requesting  that  the  gap  in  Breckin- 
ridge's left,  made  by  the  withdrawal  of  Helm, 
should  be  filled  by  another  brigade.  General 
J.  K.  Jackson's  was  sent  for  that  purpose, 
but  unfortunately  took  its  position  too  far  in 
rear  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  every  advance  on  our  right  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  met  with  a  flank 
and  cross-fire  from  that  quarter.  Gist's  bri- 
gade and  Liddell's  division  of  Walker's  corps 
reported  to  me.  Gist  immediately  attacked 
with  great  vigor  the  log-works  which  had  re- 
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pulsed  Helm  so  disastrously,  and  he  in  turn 
was  driven  back.  Liddell  might  have  made 
•  an  impression  by  moving  on  the 
Chattanooga  road  as  Breckinridge  had  done, 
but  his  strong  brigade  (Walthall's)  was  de- 
tached, and  he  advanced  with  Govan's  alone, 
'1  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
and  was  moving  behind  the  breastworks,  when 
a  <  olurnn  of  the  enemy  appearing  on  his  flank 
and  rear,  h  impelled  to  retreat. 


This  was  simultaneous  with  the  advance  of 
Stewart.   The  Federal  commander  says  : 

"  The  batllc  in  the  mean  while  roared  with  increasing 
fury,  and  approached  from  the  left  to  the  center.  Two 
aides  arrived  successively,  within  a  few  minutes,  from 
General  Thomas,  asking  for  reinforcements.  The  first 
was  directed  to  say  that  General  Negley  had  already 
gone  and  should  be  nearly  at  hand  at  that  time,  and 
that  FJrannan's  reserve  brigade  was  available.  The 
other  was  directed  to  say  that  General  Van  Cleve  would 
l>e  sent  at  once  to  his  assistance,  which  was  accordingly 
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done.  A  message  from  General  Thomas  soon  followed, 
saying  that  he  was  heavily  pressed,  the  messenger 
informing  me  that  General  Brannan  was  out  of  line 
and  that  General  Reynolds's  right  was  exposed.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Wood  to  close  upon  Reynolds,  and  word 
was  sent  to  Thomas  that  he  should  be  supported, 
even  if  it  took  away  the  whole  corps  of  McGook  and 
Crittenden." 

Brannan  was  between  Reynolds  and  Wood. 
The  order  "  to  close    upon    Reynolds "  was 


day,  Longstrett  now  gave  the  order  to  wheel 
to  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  and  thus  take 
in  reverse  the  strong  position  of  the  enemy. 
Five  of  McCook's  brigades  were  speedily 
driven  off  the  field.  He  estimates  their  loss  at 
forty  per  cent.  Certainly  that  flank  march 
was  a  bloody  one.  I  have  never  seen  the 
Federal  dead  lie  so  thickly  on  the  ground,  save 
in  front  of  the  sunken  wall  at  Fredericksburg* 


THE    SNODGRASS     FARM-HOUSE.       (FROM    A    RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

General  Thomas's  headquarters  on  the  second  day  were  in  the  field  this  side  of  the  house.     The  hills  called  the  "  Horse-shoe, 
made  famous  by  the  defense  of  Brannan  and  Steedman,  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. —  Editor. 


naturally  enough  interpreted  by  Wood  to 
support  Reynolds,  and  not,  as  it  seems  Rose- 
crans  meant,  to  close  to  the  left.  He  with- 
drew his  division  and  began  his  march  to 
the  left  and  in  rear  of  Brannan.  A  gap  was 
left  into  which  Longstreet  stepped  with  the 
eight  brigades  (  Bushrod  Johnson's,  McNair's, 
Gregg's,  Kershaw's,  Law's,  Humphreys's, 
Benning's,  and  Robertson's),  which  he  had 
arranged  in  three  lines  to  constitute  his  grand 
column  of  attack.  Davis's  two  brigades,  one 
of  Van  Cleve's,  and  Sheridan's  entire  division 
were  caught  in  front  and  flank,  and  driven 
from  the  field.    Disregarding  the  order  of  the 

*A  Federal  newspaper  account  of  the  time  says:  "The  en- 
emy pressing  briskly  through  the  interval  left  by  Wood  at  once 
caught  Sheridan  and  Davis  in  reverse  and  upon  the  flank,  com- 
pelling a  confused  retreat.  Brannan  was  struck  upon  the  flank  and 
with  Van  Cleve,  his  support,  driven  violently  back.  The  latter 
division  was  not  again  formed  on  the  field.  .  .  .  Swarming 
through  the  woods  in  confused  masses,  the  men  of  Sheridan's, 
Davis's,  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions,  with  some  from  Brannan's. 
passed  backward.  Headquarters,  which  had  been  in  rear  of  the 
position  of  the  reserve,  was  caught  up  by  the  multitude  and  car- 
ried back.  To  those  in  the  crowd  the  disaster  appeared  irremedi- 
able;  apparently  the  whole  army  was  in  confused  flight.     Even 


But  the  "  disaster  was  not  irremediable." 
That  indomitable  Virginia  soldier,  George  H. 
Thomas,  was  there  and  destined  to  save  the 
Union  army  from  total  rout  and  ruin,  by  con- 
fronting with  invincible  pluck  the  forces  of  his 
friend  and  captain  in  the  Mexican  W'ar.t 
Thomas  had  ridden  to  his  right  to  hurry  up 
reinforcements,  when  he  discovered  a  line  ad- 
vancing, which  he  thought  at  first  was  the 
expected  succor  from  Sheridan,  but  he  soon 
heard  that  it  was  a  rebel  column  marching 
upon  him.  His  anxiety  for  his  left  was  now 
changing  into  painful  alarm  for  his  right.  He 
chose  a  strong  position  on  a  spur  of  Mission- 

the  commanding  General,  after  a  vain  effort  to  assist  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  as  they  came  up  to  his  position,  and  the  command- 
ers of  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  corps  [McCook  and 
Crittenden],  were  carried  away  by  the  living  tide,  and  cut  off 
from  the  remainder  of  the  army." — D.   H.   H. 

t  Bragg  had  great  respect  and  affection  for  the  first  lieutenant 
of  his  battery.  The  tones  of  tenderness  with  which  he  spoke  of 
"Old  Tom  "  are  still  well  remembered  by  me. 

Both  of  these  illustrious  Southerners  dropped  dead  of  heart 
disease :  Thomas  in  San  Francisco,  in  1870,  and  Bragg  in  Gal- 
veston, in  1876.  Did  the  strain  upon  them  in  those  terrible 
days  at  Chickamauga  hasten  their  death?  —  D.  H    H. 
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ary  Ridge,  running  east  and  west,  placed  upon 
it  Brannan's  division  with  portions  of  two  bri- 
gades of  Xegley's;  Wood's  division  (Critten- 
den's) was  placed  on  Brannan's  left.  These 
troops,  with  such  as  could  be  rallied  from  the 
two  broken  corps,  were  all  he  had  to  confront 
the  forces  of  Longstreet,  until  Steedman's  di- 
vision of  Granger's  corps  came  to  his  relief 
about  three  p.  M.  Well  and  nobly  did  Thomas 
and  his  gallant  troops  hold  their  own  against 
f< .  s  flushed  with  past  victory  and  confident  of 
future  success.  His  new  line  was  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  line  of  log- works  on  the 

•  side  of  the  Rossville  road,  his  right  being 
an  almost  impregnable  wall-like  hill,  his  left 
nearly  an  inclosed  fortification.  The  only  sure 
hope  of  success  against  him  was  to  get  in  his 

■  by  movii   -  far  enough  to  our   right  to 
avoid  the  breastworks  on  his  left.    This  was 
Jo  all  who  had  been  in  the  fight  the 
night  before,  as  it  was  then  seen  that  our  right 
left, 
rod  Johnson's  three  brigades  in  Long- 
street's  rre  the  first  to  fill   the  gap 
left  by  Wood's  withdrawal  from  the  Federal 
right}  butthe other  five  brigades  under  Hind- 
man  and  Kershaw  moved  prompdy  into  line- 
as  -oon   as  space  could  be  found  for  them, 


wheeled  to  the  right,  and  engaged  in  the  mur- 
derous flank  attack.  On  they  rushed,  shout- 
ing, yelling,  running  over  batteries,  capturing 
trains,  taking  prisoners,  seizing  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Federal  commander,  at  the  Widow 
Glenn's,  until  they  found  themselves  facing  the 
new  Federal  line  on  Snodgrass's  Hill.  Hind- 
man  had  advanced  a  little  later  than  the  cen- 
ter, and  had  met  great  and  immediate  suc- 
cess. The  brigades  of  Deas  and  Manigault 
charged  the  breastworks  at  double-quick, 
rushed  over  them,  drove  Laiboldt's  Federal 
brigade  of  Sheridan's  division  off  the  field 
down  the  Rossville  road  ;  then  General  Patton 
Anderson's  brigade  of  Hindman  having  come 
into  line,  attacked  and  beat  back  the  forces  of 
Davis,  Sheridan,  and  Wilder  in  their  front, 
killed  the  hero  and  poet  General  Lytle,  took 
one  thousand  one  hundred  prisoners,  twenty- 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  commissary  and  ord- 
nance trains,  etc.  Finding  no  more  resistance 
on  his  front  and  left,  Hindman  wheeled  to  the 
right  to  assist  the  forces  of  the  center.  The 
divisions  of  Stewart,  Hood,  Bushrod  Johnson, 
and  Hindman  came  together  in  front  of  the 
new  stronghold  of  the  Federals. 

It  was  now  2:30  p.  M.    Longstreet,  with  his 
staff,  was  lunching  on  sweet  potatoes.  Ames- 
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sage  came  just  then  that  the  commanding 
general  wished  to  see  him.  He  found  Bragg 
in  rear  of  his  lines,  told  him  of  the  steady  and 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  battle,  that  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery  had  been  reported  captured 
(though  probably  the  number  was  overesti- 
mated), that  many  prisoners  and  stores  had 
been  taken,  and  that  all  was  going  well.  He 
then  asked  for  additional  troops  to  hold  what 
ground  was  gained,  while  he  pursued  the 
two  broken  corps  down  the  Dry  Valley  road 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Thomas.  Bragg  re- 
plied that  there  was  no  more  fight  in  the 
troops  of  Polk's  wing,  that  he  could  give  Long- 
street  no  reinforcements,  and  that  his  head- 
quarters would  be  at  Reed's  Bridge.   He  seems 

1  .  .  ,        ,     .  ■,  111-    /~ii  GENERAL    \V.    H.    LYTLE,    COMMANDING    THE     FIRST     BRIGADE, 

not  tO  have  known    that  the  whole  Of    Cheat-  sheridan's   division,   killed   September   20TH,  1863. 

ham's  division  and  half  of  Liddell's  had  not 

haul  the  enemy  at  Chattanooga  or  between  that  point 
and  Nashville.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  to  send  Bragg  word  of  our  complete  success. 
I  thought  that  the  loud  huzzas  that  spread  over  the 
field  just  at  dark  were  a  sufficient  assurance  and  no- 
tice to  any  one  within  five  miles  of  us.  .  .  Rosecrans 
speaks  particularly  of  his  apprehension  that  I  would 
move  down  the  Dry  Valley  road." 

Some  of  the  severest  fighting  had  yet  to  be 
done  after  three  p.  M.  It  probably  never  hap- 
pened before  for  a  great  battle  to  be  fought 
to  its  bloody  conclusion  with  the  commanders 
of  each  side  away  from  the  field  of  conflict. 
But  the  Federals  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
indomitable  Thomas,  and  the  Confederates 
were  under  their  two  heroic  wing-commanders. 

In  the  lull  of  the  strife  I  went  with  a  staff- 
officer  to  examine  the  ground  on  our  left. 
One  of  Helm's  wounded  men  had  been  over- 
looked, and  was  lying  alone  in  the  woods,  his 
head  partly  supported  by  a  tree.     He    was 


GENERAL  J.  M.  BRANNAN. 
(FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  IN  MAY,  1865.) 

been  in  action  that  day.    General  Longstreet 
wrote  to  me  in  July,  1884  : 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Bragg  thought  at  three  P.  M. 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  though  he  did  not  say  so  pos- 
itively. I  asked  him  at  that  time  to  reen force  me  with 
a  few  troops  that  had  not  been  so  severely  engaged  as 
mine,  and  to  allow  me  to  go  down  the  Dry  Valley 
road,  so  as  to  interpose  behind  Thomas  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  Chattanooga,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the 
troops  that  I  had  beaten  back  from  my  front.  His  re- 
ply, as  well  as  I  can  remember,  was  that  he  had  no 
troops  except  my  own  that  had  any  fight  left  in  them, 
and  that  I  should  remain  in  the  position  in  which  I 
then  was.  After  telling  me  this,  he  left  me,  saying, 
'  General,  if  anything  happens,  communicate  with  me 
at  Reed's  Bridge.'  In  reading  Bragg's  report,  I  was 
struck  with  his  remark  that  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle '  he  found  the  ever-vigilant  General  Liddell  feel- 
ing his  way  to  find  the  enemy.'  Inasmuch  as  every 
one  in  his  army  was  supposed  to  know  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  that  we  had  won  a  complete  victory,  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  ludicrous  that  an  officer  should  be 
commended  for  his  vigilance  the  next  morning  in  look- 
ing for  the  enemy  in  his  immediate  presence.  I  know 
that  I  was  then  laying  a  plan  by  which  we  might  over- 


GENERAL    GORDON    GRANGER.     (FROM  A  WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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THE    OLD    JOHN     ROSS     HOUSE    AT    ROSSVILLE  —  MISSIONARY    RIDGE     ON    THE    RIGHT.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


shockingly  injured.  He  belonged  to  Von 
Zinken's  regiment,  of  New  Orleans,  composed 
of  French,  Germans,  and  Irish.  I  said  to  him: 
••  My  poor  fellow,  you  are  badly  hurt.  What 
regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  "  He  replied : 
••  The  Fifth  Confederit,  and  a  dommed  good 
regiment  it  is."  The  answer,  though  almost 
ludicrous,  touched  me  as  illustrating  the  es- 
prit de  corps  of  the  soldier — his  pride  in  and 
his  affection  for  his  command.  Colonel  Von 
Zinken  told  me  afterwards  that  one  of  his  des- 
perately wounded  Irishmen  cried  out  to  his 
comrades,  ''Charge  them,  boys;  they  have 
cha-ase  (cheese)  in  their  haversacks."  Poor 
Pat,  he  has  fought  courageously  in  every  land 
in  quarrels  not  his  own. 

Hindman  and  Johnson  organized  a  column 
of  attack  upon  the  front  and  rear  of  the  strong- 
hold of  Thomas.  It  consisted  of  the  brigades 
of  Deas,  Manigault,  Gregg,  Anderson,  and 
McNair.   Three  of  the  brigades,  Johnson  says, 

/I  each  but  five  hundred  men,  and  the  other 
not  strong.  Deas  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  Crawfish 
road  cro  M  inigault  across  the  gorge  and 

south,  on  the  <  rest  parallel  to  the  Snodgrass 
Hill,  where-  Thomas  was.  The  other  three 
briga  sided  along  the  crest  with  their 

faces    north,   while    the  first  two    fated    east. 


Kershaw,  with  his  own  and  Humphreys's  bri- 
gade, was  on  the  right  of  Anderson  and  was 
to  cooperate  in  the  movement.  It  began  at 
3:30  p.  M.    Hindman  says : 


GENERAL    I 
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"  In  a  few  minutes  a  terrific  contest  ensued,  which 
continued  at  close  quarters,  without  any  intermission, 
over  four  hours.  Our  troops  attacked  again  and  again 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  their  past  achievements. 
The  enemy  fought  with  determined  obstinacy  and  re- 
peatedly repulsed  us,  but  only  to  be  again  assailed. 
As  showing  the  fierceness  of  the  fight,  I  mention  the 
fact  that  on  our  extreme  left  the  bayonet  was  used,  and 
men  also  killed  and  wounded  with  clubbed  muskets. 
A  little  after  four,  the  enemy  was  reenforced,  and 
advanced  with  loud  shouts  upon  our  right,  but  was 
repulsed  by  Anderson  and  Kershaw." 

General  Bushrod  Johnson  pays  a  similar 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  combatants  on 
both  sides,  but  claims  that  his  men  were  surely, 
if  slowly,  gaining  ground  at  all  points,  which 
must  have  made  untenable  the  stronghold  of 
Thomas.  Relief  was,  however,  to  come  to 
our  men  so  hotly  engaged  on  the  left,  by  the 
advance  of  the  right.  At  three  p.  m.  Forrest 
reported  to  me  that  a  strong  column  was  ap- 
proaching from  Rossville,  which  he  was  delay- 
ing all  he  could.  From  prisoners  we  soon 
learned  that  it  was  Granger's  corps.  We  were 
apprehensive  that  a  flank  attack, by  fresh  troops, 
upon  our  exhausted  and  shattered  ranks  might 
prove  fatal.  Major-General  Walker  strongly 
advised  falling  back  to  the  position  of  Cle- 
burne, but  to  this  I  would  not  consent,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  invite  attack,  as  we  were 
in  full  view.*  Cheatham's  fine  division  was 
sent  to  my  assistance  by  the  wing-commander. 
But  Granger,  who  had  gallantly  marched  with- 
out orders  to  the  relief  of  Thomas,  moved  on 
to  the  "  sound  of  the  firing."  Rosecrans  thus 
describes  the  timely  help  afforded  by  Granger 
to  the  sorely  beset  Thomas : 

"  Arrived  in  sight,  Granger  discovered  at  once  the 
peril  and  the  point  of  danger  —  the  gap  —  and  quick 
as  thought  he  directed  his  advance  brigade  upon  the 
enemy.  General  Steedman,  taking  a  regimental  color, 
led  the  column.  Swift  was  the  charge  and  terrible  the 
conflict,  but  the  enemy  was  broken.  A  thousand  of 
our  brave  men  killed  and  wounded  paid  for  its  pos- 
session." 

According  to  the  official  returns  the  entire 
loss  during  the  afternoon  in  Steedman's  two 
brigades  [including  613  captured  or  missing] 
was  1787.  A  Federal  writer  says  that  of  the 
eight  staff-officers  of  Brigadier-General  Whit- 
aker  "  three  were  killed,  three  wounded,  and 
one  killed  or  captured." 

Longstreet  was  determined  to  send  Pres- 
ton with  his  division  of  three  brigades  under 
Gracie,  Trigg,  and  Kelly,  aided  by  Robert- 
son's brigade  of  Hood's  division,  to  carry  the 
heights  —  the  main  point  of  defense.  His 
troops  were  of  the  best  material  and  had  been 
in  reserve  all  day  ;  but  brave,  fresh,  and  strong 

*  Major-General  Walker  claims  that  he  proposed  to  me  to 
make  this  movement  with  his  whole  corps,  and  complains  that  his 
command  was  disintegrated  by  sending  it  in  by  brigades. 

General  Walker  did  propose,  as  he  says,  to  fall  back  and 
align  upon  Cleburne,  when  we  saw  Granger's  corps  approach- 
ing on  our  right,  and  I  did  refuse  to  permit  this,  believing  that 
a  withdrawal  in  full  view  of  Granger  would  invite  an  attack  upon 
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as  they  were,  it  was  with  them  alternate  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  until  success  was  assured 
by  a  renewal  of  the  fight  on  the  right.  At  3  :  30 
p.  m.  General  Polk  sent  an  order  to  me  to 
assume  command  of  the  attacking  forces  on 
the  right  and  renew  the  assault.  Owing  to  a 
delay  in  the  adjustment  of  our  line,  the  ad- 
vance did  not  begin  until  four  o'clock.  The 
men  sprang  to  their  arms  with  the  utmost  alac- 
rity, though  they  had  not  heard  of  Longstreet's 
success,  and  they  showed  by  their  cheerfulness 
that  there  was  plenty  of  "fight  in  them."  Cle- 
burne ran  forward  his  batteries,  some  by  hand, 
to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
breastworks,  pushed  forward  his  infantry,  and 
carried  them.  J.  K.  Jackson  had  a  bloody 
struggle  with  the  fortifications  in  his  front, 
but  had  entered  them  when  Cheatham  with 
two  of  his  brigades,  Maney's  and  Wright's, 
came  up  with  shouts  and  cheers.  Breckinridge 
and  Walker  met  with  but  little  opposition  un- 
til the  Chattanooga  road  was  passed,  when  their 
right  was  unable  to  overcome  the  forces  cov- 
ering the  enemy's  retreat.  As  we  passed  into 
the  woods  west  of  the  road,  it  was  reported  to 
me  that  a  line  was  advancing  at  right  angles 
to  ours.  I  rode  to  the  left  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  foes  or  friends,  and  soon  recognized 
General  Buckner.  The  cheers  that  went  up 
when  the  two  wings  met  were  such  as  I  had 
never  heard  before,  and  will  never  hear  again. 

Preston  gained  the  heights  a  half  hour  later, 
capturing  a  thousand  prisoners  and  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  stand  of  arms.  But  neither 
right  nor  left  is  entitled  to  the  laurels  of  a  com- 
plete triumph.  It  was  the  combined  attack 
which,  by  weakening  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
brave  warriors  who  had  stood  on  the  defense 
so  long  and  so  obstinately,  won  the  day. 

Thomas  had  received  orders  after  Granger's 
arrival  to  retreat  to  Rossville,  but,  stout  soldier 
as  he  was,  he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground  until 
nightfall.  An  hour  more  of  daylight  would  have 
insured  his  capture.  Thomas  had  under  him 
all  the  Federal  army,  except  the  six  brigades 
which  had  been  driven  off  by  the  left  wing. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
armies,  Colonel  Archer  Anderson  says : 

"From  an  examination  of  the  original  returns  in  the 
War  Department,  I  reckon,  in  round  numbers,  the 
Federal  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  field  at  fifty-nine 
thousand,  and  the  Confederate  infantry  and  artillery  at 
fifty-five  thousand.  The  Federal  Cavalry,  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  was  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates 
by  a  thousand  men.  Thus  speak  the  returns.  Perhaps 
a  deduction  of  five  thousand  men  from  the  reported 
strength  of  each  army  would  more  nearly  represent 
the  actual  strength  of  the  combatants.    But  in  any  case 

our  flank,  and  this  might  be  fatal  to  troops  more  or  less  demor- 
alized by  the  bloody  repulse  which  they  had  sustained.  The  pro- 
posal to  advance  with  his  whole  corps  was  never  heard  by  me,  and 
was,  at  best,  impossible,  as  two  of  his  five  brigades  had  been  de- 
tached, the  one  by  General  Polk  and  the  other  by  myself,  to  fill 
gaps  in  the  line. 

D.  H.  H. 
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it  is  I  think,  certain  that  Rosecrans  was  stronger  in 
infantry  and  artillery  than  Bragg  by  at  least  four  thou- 
sand men." 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  casualties  on  the  Confederate  side,  as  so 
many  official  papers  were  never  published.  My 
corps  had  "  present  for  duty  "  8884  men  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  The  casualties  were: 
killed,  370;  wounded,  2448;  missing,  172, — 
total,  2990.  Among  the  killed  were  two 
brisadier-generals.  Proportionally,  this  would 
give  a  loss  in  Bragg's  army  of  18,000  men. 
IThe  official  estimate,  War  Records  office,  is 
I7,So4.— Ed.]  But  the  right  wing  suffered 
very  much  more  than  the  left,  because  it  fought 
all  the  time  against  a  foe  under  cover.  ( The 
only  general  officers  killed  were  in  the  right 
wing.)  For  the  same  reason  the  right  wing  in- 
flicted much  less  injury  upon  the  enemy  than 
did  the  left— hardly  half  as  much.  It  would 
be  a  high  estimate'  to  put  our  casualties  at 
ic,ooo  in  artillery  and  infantry. 

The  Federal  estimate  of  their  loss  (revised 
official  returns)  is:  killed,  1656;  wounded, 
9749;  captured  or  missing,  4774. — total> 
16,179.  The  estimate  of  "missing"  is  below 
the  mark  by  one  thousand,  if  the  Confederate 
claim  of  the  capture  of  6500  prisoners  is  cor- 
rect. The  Confederates  also  claim  to  have 
taken  51  pieces  of  artillery,  15,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  a  large  amount  of  ordnance  stores, 
camp  equipage,  etc. 

But  whatever  blunders  each  of  us  m  au- 
thority committed  before  the  battles  of  the 
19th  and  20th,  and  during  their  progress,  the 
great  blunder  of  all  was  that  of  not  pursuing 
the  enemy  on  the  21st.  The  day  was  spent  in 


burying  the  dead  and  gathering  up  captured 
stores.   Forrest,  with  his  usual  promptness,  was 
early  in  the  saddle,  and  saw  that  the  retreat 
was  a  rout.    Disorganized  masses  of  men  were 
hurrying  to  the  rear ;  batteries  of  artillery  were 
inextricably  mixed  with  trains  of  wagons ;  dis- 
order and  confusion  pervaded  the  broken  ranks 
struggling  to  get  on.    Forrest  sent  back  word 
to  Bragg  that  "  every  hour  was  worth  a  thou- 
sand men."    But  the  commander-in-chief  did 
not  know  of  the  victory  until  the  morning  of 
the  2 1  st,  and  then  he  did  not  order  a  pursuit. 
Rosecrans  spent  the  day  and  the  night  of  the 
21st  in  hurrying  his  trains  out  of  town.    A 
breathing  space  was  allowed  him  ;  the  panic 
among  his  troops  subsided,  and  Chattanooga 
—  the  objective  point  of  the  campaign  —  was 
held.    There  was  no  more  splendid  fighting 
in  '61,  when  the  flower  of  the  Southern  youth 
was  in  the  field,  than  was  displayed  in  those 
bloody  days  of  September,  '63.    But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  elan  of  the  Southern  soldier  was 
never  seen  after  Chickamauga  —  that  brilliant 
dash  which  had  distinguished  him  on  a  hundred 
fields  was  gone  forever.  He  was  too  intelligent 
not  to  know  that  the  cutting  in  two  of  Georgif 
meant  death  to  all  his  hopes.     He  knew  tha 
Longstreet's   absence    was   imperiling    Lee's 
safety,  and  that  what  had  to  be  done  mus 
be  done  quickly.    The  delay  to  strike  was  ex- 
asperating to  him ;  the  failure  to  strike  afte 
the  success  was  crushing  to  all  his  longing! 
for  an  independent  South.    He  fought  stoutl] 
to  the  last,  but,  after  Chickamauga,  with  tM 
sullenness  of  despair  and  without  the  entli* 
siasm  of  hope.    That  "  barren  victory-  "  seald 
the  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 


D.  H  Hill 
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The  Reserve  Corps  at  Chickamauga. 

BY  GENERAL  GORDON  GRANGER'S  CHIEF  OF  STAFF. 

ON  the  19th  day  of  September,  1863,  the  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  General 
Gordon  Granger  in  command,  was  distributed  over  a 
long  stretch  of  country,  its  rear  at  Murfreesboro'  and 
its  van  on  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga.  Here  were 
W.  C.  Whitaker's  and  J.  G.  Mitchell's  brigades,  and 
the  Twenty-second  Michigan  and  Eighty-ninth  Ohio 
regiments,  all  of  the  First  Division,  under  immediate 
command  of  lirigadier-General  James  B.  Steedman ; 
Colonel  Daniel  McCook's  brigade  of  infantry,  and 
Colonel  Minty's  brigade  of  cavalry,  the  whole  being 
under  command  of  Major-General  Gordon  Granger, 
the  corps  commander.  These  troops  had  been  posted 
to  cover  the  rear  and  left  flank  of  the  army.  During 
September  19th,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  they  were 
engaged  in  some  skirmishing  and  stood  at  arms  ex- 
pecting an  attack.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  every 
indication  pointed  to  a  renewal  of  the  battle  early  the 


next  day.  The  night  was  cold  for  that  time  of  yea 
Tell-tale  fires  were  prohibited.  The  men  slept  on  the 
arms.  All  was  quiet  save  in  the  field-hospitals  inl 
rear.  The  bright  moon  lighted  up  the  fields  at 
woods.  Along  the  greater  part  of  a  front  of  eigl 
miles  the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  in  tern. ingle 
dead  of  friend  and  foe.  The  morning  of  Sunday>J* 
20th,  opened  with  a  cloudless  sky,  but  a  fog  had  cc* 
up  from  the  warm  water  of  the  Chickamauga  and  hut 
over  the  battle-field  until  nine  o'clock.  The  expeO? 
attack  on  Granger  was  not  made.  A  silence  of  de* 
tion  was  in  the  front.  This  quiet  continued  till  ne« 
ten  o'clock;  then,  as  the  peaceful  tones  of  chnj 
bells,  rolling  over  the  land  from  the  East,  reached! 
meridian  of  Chickamauga,  they  were  made  dis^ona 
by  the  murderous  roar  of  the  artillery  of  Bishop  Pol 
who  was  opening  the  battle  on  Thomas's  front.  Gra 
ger,  who  had  been  ordered,  at  all  hazards,  to  hold  ft 
where  he  was  to  protect  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  t 
army,  listened  and  grew  impatient.  Shortly  before 
o'clock,  calling   my  attention  to  a  great  column 
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lust  moving  from  our  front  towards  the  point  from 
vhich  came  the  sound  of  battle,  he  said,  "  They  are 
:oncentrating  over  there.  That  is  where  we  ought  to 
>e."  The  corps  flag  marked  his  headquarters  in  an 
>pen  field  near  the  Ringgold  road.  He  walked  up  and 
lown  in  front  of  his  flag,  nervously  pulling  his  beard. 

}nce  stopping,  he  said,    "  Why,  the does  Rose- 

rans  keep  me  here  ?  There  is  nothing  in  front  of 
is  now.  There  is  the  battle  "—pointing  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  Thomas. 

Every  moment  the  sounds  of  battle  grew  louder, 
diile  the  many  columns  of  dust  rolling  together  here 
aingled  with  the  smoke  that  hung  over  the  scene. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  with  Granger,  I  climbed  a  high 
!ayrick  near  by.  We  sat  there  for  ten  minutes  listen- 
lg  and  watching.  Then  Granger  jumped  to  his  feet, 
tirust  his  glass  into  its  case,  and  exclaimed  with  an 
ath: 

"  I  am  going  over  to  Thomas,  orders  or  no  orders." 
"  And  if  you  go,"  I  replied,  "  it  may  bring  disaster  to 
le  army  and  you  to  a  court-martial." 
"  There's  nothing  in  our  front  now  but  ragtag,  bob- 
til  cavalry,"  he  replied.  "  Don't  you  see  Bragg  is 
iling  his  whole  army  on  Thomas  !  I  am  going  to  his 
ssistance." 

We  quickly  climbed  down  the  rick,  and,  going  to 
teedman,  Granger  ordered  him  to  move  his  com- 
land  "over  there,"  pointing  towards  the  place  from 
hich  came  the  sounds  of  battle.  Colonel  Dan  McCook 
as  directed  to  hold  fast  at  McAfee  Church,  where 
is  brigade  covered  the  Ringgold  road.  Before  half- 
ist  eleven  o'clock  Steedman's  command  was  in  mo- 
Dn.  Granger,  with  his  staff  and  escort,  rode  in 
Ivance.  Steedman,  after  accompanying  them  a  short 
stance,  rode  back  to  the  head  of  his  column. 
Thomas  was  nearly  four  miles  away.  The  day  had 
^w  grown  very  warm,  yet  the  troops  marched  rapidly 
'er  the  narrow  road,  which  was  covered  ankle-deep 
[th  dust  that  rose  in  suffocating  clouds.  Completely 
iveloped  in  it,  the  moving  column  swept  along  like  a 
sert  sandstorm.  Two  miles  from  the  point  of  start- 
le and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
e  enemy's  skirmishers  and  a  section  of  artillery 
iened  fire  on  us  from  an  open  wood.  This  force  had 
prked  round  Thomas's  left,  and  was  then  partly  in 
>  rear.  Granger  halted  to  feel  them.  Soon  becom- 
^  convinced  that  it  was  only  a  large  party  of  obser- 
tion,  he  again  started  his  column  and  pushed  rapidly 
ward.  I  was  then  sent  to  bring  up  Colonel  Mc- 
ok's  brigade,  and  put  it  in  position  to  watch  the 
ivements  of  the  enemy;  to  keep  open  the  Lafayette 
:d,  and  to  cover  the  open  fields  between  that  point 

the  position  held  by  Thomas.  This  brigade  re- 
ined there  the  rest  of  the   day.     Our  skirmishers 

not  gone  far  when  they  came  upon  Thomas's 
d-hospital,  at  Cloud's  house,  then  swarming  with 

enemy,  who  were  helping  themselves  to  every- 
ig  portable.  They  came  from  the  same  body  of 
rrest's  cavalry  that  had  fired  on  us  from  the  wood. 
Jy  were  quickly  driven  out,  and  our  men  were 
mly  welcomed  with  cheers  from  hundreds  of  dy- 
and  wounded  men. 

.  little  farther  on,  we  were  met  by  a  staff-officer 
t  by  General  Thomas  to  discover  whether  we  were 
nds  or  enemies  ;  he  did  not  know  whence  friends 
^e  coming  —  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  approaching 
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from  all  directions.  Bragg's  whole  army  was  rolling  up 
against  the  heroic  troops  of  this  grand  soldier.  All 
of  the  shattered  Army  of  the  Cumberland  left  on  the 
field  was  with  Thomas  ;  but  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  men  of  the  army  who  went  into  battle  at  the  open- 
ing were  there.  Thomas's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  two  days  had  been  dreadful.  As  his  men 
dropped  out  hisline  was  contracted.  It  was  hardly  half 
as  long  as  it  had  been.  Now  its  flanks  were  bent  back, 
conforming  to  ridges  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

On  the  part  of  Thomas  and  his  men  there  was  no 
thought  but  that  of  fighting.  He  was  a  soldier  who  had 
never  retreated,  who  had  never  been  defeated.  He  stood 
immovable,  the  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga."  Where  he 
was,  timid  men  became  brave.  Never  had  soldiers 
greater  love  for  a  commander.  He  imbued  them  with 
his  spirit,  and  their  confidence  in  him  was  sublime. 

To  the  right  of  Thomas's  line  —  his  extreme  right  be- 
ing composed  of  Brannan's  fragments  on  the  Snodgrass 
hill— was  a  gorge,  then  a  high  ridge,  nearly  at  right 
angles  thereto,  running  east  and  west.  Confederates 
under  Kershaw  (McLaws's  division  of  Hood's  corps) 
were  passing  through  the  gorge,  together  with  Bushrod 
Johnson's  division,  which  Longstreet  was  strength- 
ening with  Hindman's  division  ;  divisions  were  form- 
ing on  this  ridge  for  an  assault;  to  their  left  the  guns  of  a 
battery  were  being  unlimbered  for  an  enfilading  fire. 
There  was  not  a  man  to  send  against  the  force  on  the 
ridge,  none  to  oppose  this  impending  assault.  The 
enemy  saw  the  approaching  colors  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  and  hesitated. 

At  one  o'clock  Granger  shook  hands  with  Thomas. 
Something  was  said  about  forming  to  fight  to  the 
right  and  rear. 

"  Those  men  must  be  driven  back,"  said  Granger, 
pointing  to  the  gorge  and  ridge.    "  Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.   "  My  men  are  fresh,  and  they 
are  just  the  fellows  for  that  work.  They  are  raw  troops, 
and  they  don't  know  any  better  than  to  charge  up  there." 
Granger  quickly  sent  Aleshire's  battery  of  three-inch 
rifle  guns  which  he  brought  up  to  Thomas's  left  to  as- 
sist in  repelling  another  assault  about  to  be  made  on 
the  Kelly  farm  front.    Whitaker's  and  Mitchell's  bri- 
gades under  Steedman  were  whirled  into  position  and 
projected  against  the  enemy  in  the  gorge  and  on  the 
ridge.  With  ringing  cheers  they  advanced  in  two  lines  by 
double-quick.    Over  open  fields,  through  weeds  waist- 
high,  through  a  little  valley,  then   up  the  ridge.   The 
enemy  opened  on  them  first  with  artillery,  then  with  a 
murderous  musketry  fire.     When  well  up  the  rid"-e  the 
men,  almost  exhausted,  were  halted  for  breath.    They 
lay  on  the  ground  two  or  three  minutes,  then  came  the 
command  "  Forward. "  Brave,  bluff  old  Steedman,  with 
a  regimental  flag  in  his  hand,  led  the  way.  On  went  the 
lines,  firing  as  they  ran  and  bravely  receiving  a  deadly 
and  continuous   fire  from  the  enemy  on  the  summit. 
The  horrible  din  from  muskets  and  the  scarcely  inter- 
mittent  roar  of  the  artillery  drowned   the    voice   of 
command.     The  Confederates  began  to  break,  and  in 
another   minute  they  were  flying  down  the  southern 
slope  of  the  ridge.  In  twenty  minutes  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  charge  the  ridge  had  been  carried. 

Granger's  hat  had  been  torn  by  a  fragment  of  shell ; 
Steedman  had  been  wounded ;  Whitaker  had  been 
wounded,  and  four  of  his  five  staff-officers  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.     Twenty  per  cent,  of  Steedman's 
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two  brigades,  numbering  3500  muskets,  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  in  that  twenty  minutes ;  and  the  end 
was  not  yet. 

The  enemy  massed  a  force  to  retake  the  ridge. 
Thev  came  before  our  men  had  rested ;  twice  they 
assaulted  and  were  driven  back.  During  one  assault,  as 
the  first  line  came  within  range  of  our  muskets,  it  halted, 
apparendv  hesitating,  when  we  saw  a  colonel  seize  a 
flag,  wave  it  over  his  head,  and  rush  forward.  The 
whole  line  instantly  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  with 
a  wild  cheer  followed,  only  to  be  hurled  back  again. 
Our  men  ran  down  the  ridge  in  pursuit.  In  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  Confederate  dead  and  wounded  they 
found  the  brave  colonel  dead,  the  flag  he  carried  spread 
over  him  where  he  fell. 

Soon  after  five  o'clock  Thomas  rode  to  the  left  of 
his  line,  leaving  Granger,  the  ranking  officer,  at  the 
center.  The  ammunition  of  both  Thomas's  and  Gran- 
ger's commands  was  now-  about  exhausted.  When 
Granger  had  come  up  he  had  given  ammunition  to  Bran- 
nan  and  Wood,  and  that  had  exhausted  his  supply.  The 
cartridge-boxes  of  both  our  own  and  the  enemy's  dead 
within  reach  had  been  emptied  by  our  men.  When  it 
was  not  yet  six  o'clock,  and  Thomas  was  still  on  the  left 
of  his  line,  Brannan  rushed  up  to  Granger,  saying,  "The 
enemy  are  forming  for  another  assault ;  we  have  not 
another  round  of  ammunition  —  what  shall  we  do?" 
"  Fix  bayonets  and  go  for  them,"  was  the  reply.  Along 
the  whole  line  ran  the  order,  "  Fix  bayonets. "  On  came 
the  enemy — our  men  were  lying  down.  "  Forward" 
was  sounded.  In  one  instant  they  were  on  their  feet. 
Forward  they  went  to  meet  the  charge.  When  bayonet 
meets  bayonet,  one  side  gives  way.  The  enemy  fled. 
So  impetuous  was  this  counter-charge  that  one  regi- 
ment of  the  Reserve  Corps,  with  empty  muskets  and 
empty  cartridge-boxes,  broke  through  the  enemy's  line, 
which,  closing  up  in  their  rear,  carried  it  off  as  in  the 
undertow. 

One  more  feeble  assault  was  made  by  the  enemy ; 
then  the  day  closed,  and  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
was  over.  Of  the  3700  men  of  the  Reserve  Corps  who 
went  into  the  battle  that  afternoon,  11 75  were  killed 
and  wounded,  613  were  missing,  all  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  of  the  regiment  that  broke  through  the 
lines.  Our  total  loss,  1 788,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  lost 
in  one  afternoon. 

Gordon  Granger  was  rough  in  manner,  but  he  had 
a  tender  heart.  He  was  not  a  respecter  of  persons. 
He  was  rather  inclined  to  insubordination.  This  was 
especially  so  when  he  knew  his  superior  officer  to  be 
wrong.  Otherwise  he  was  a  splendid  soldier.  Rose- 
crans  named  him  well  when  he  wrote  of  him,  "  Gran- 
ger, great  in  battle." 

J.   S.  Fullerton. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  20,  1887. 

General    Polk  at  Chickamauga. 

BV  HIS  SON,  CAPTAIN    POLK,  OF   HIS  STAFF. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  the  reasons  given 
by  Genera]  Polk  for  the  delay  in  attack  on  the  morning 
,,  let  me  say  that  it  was  because  Gen- 
eral Hill's  corps  was  not  ready  for  the  assault.  Gen- 
eral Polk  sent  G'-ncral  Hill  an  order  at  midnight  to 
attack  at  daylight,  but  General  Hill  could  not  be  found 
(either  on  his  line  of  battle  or  at  Tedford's  Ford,  where 


his  headquarters  were  reported  to  be).  Upon  learning 
this  fact  General  Polk  issued  an  order,  dated  5:30  a.  m., 
direct  to  Hill's  division  commanders  to  attack  as  soon 
as  they  could  get  into  position.  This  second  order  was 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  General  Hill  by  Captain 
Wheless  soon  after  sunrise,  about  6:15.  To  this  Gen- 
eral Hill  replied  that  his  men  were  getting  rations  and 
that  he  would  not  be  ready  to  move  for  an  hour  or 
more.  General  Polk  reported  this  reply  to  General 
Bragg,  in  a  note  dated  seven  A.  M.,  and  stated  that  the  at- 
tack would  be  made  as  soon  as  General  Hill  was  ready. 
This,  of  course,  conflicts  with  the  time  given  by  General 
Hill  for  the  reception  of  the  second  order,  viz.,  7:25  a. 
M.  These  facts  are  derived  from  the  official  statements 
of  General  Polk,  Captain  Wheless,  and  of  John  H. 
Fisher,  on  file  in  the  War  Records  office. 

As  to  the  whereabouts  of  General  Polk  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  General  Polk  left  his  camp  at  Alexan- 
der's Bridge,  1200  yards  in  rear  of  his  line,  between 
daylight  and  sunrise,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement 
of  General  Cheatham  (Official  Records),  was  on  the 
line  of  battle  at  sunrise,  where  he  remained  and  where 
he  first  met  General  Bragg  (Captain  Wheless,  Official 
Records).  These  facts  I  state  from  my  personal 
knowledge. 

General  Bragg's  statement  that  General  Polk  was 
away  from  his  line  of  battle  at  this  time  was  not  de- 
rived from  his  own  knowledge,  but  from  a  statement 
of  one  of  his  staff- officers,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  unpublished  private  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  dated  Mobile,  February  8,  1873. 

"  The  staff-officer  sent  to  General  Polk  (Major  Lee,  A. 
I.  G.)  to  urge  his  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  reported  to  me  that  he  found  him  at  a  farm- 
house, three  miles  from  the  line  of  his  troops,  about  one 
hour  after  sunrise,  sitting  on  the  gallery  reading  a  news- 
paper, and  waiting,  as  he  (the  general)  said,  for  his  break- 
fast." 

The  facts  of  the  records  above  quoted  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  absurd  statement.  But  I  can  add  fur- 
ther that  I  saw  Major  Lee  when  he  delivered  General 
Bragg's  message  to  General  Polk,  at  his  (Polk's)  camp 
in  the  woods,  at  Alexander's  Bridge,  1200  yards  from 
his  line,  before  sunrise.  General  Polk  was  then  pre- 
paring to  mount  his  horse. 

I  will  also  add  of  my  own  knowledge  that  General 
Polk  had  ridden  from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the  other, 
and  had  met  General   Hill  and  each  of  the  division" 
commanders  before  General  Bragg  came  upon  his  line 
of  battle.    They  met  on  the  line  about  7:45  A.  M. 

You  inquire  also  about  "the  attack  on  the  13th." 
The  object  of  Polk's  movement  was  to  intercept  Crit- 
tenden before  he  should  cross  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Chickamauga,  and  unite  with  other  portions  of  Rose- 
crans's  army.  Polk  was  told  that  he  would  find  Crit- 
tenden east  of  the  creek  about  Pea  Vine  Church  on  the 
Graysville  road,  and  was  directed  to  attack  him  there  at 
daylight  of  the  13th.  He  moved  as  ordered  and  found 
no  enemy,  Crittenden  having  crossed  to  the  west  of 
the  creek  the  evening  before.  General  Bragg  in  his  re- 
port neglects  to  take  this  fact  into  account,  and  thus 
leaves  the  impression  that  Crittenden's  escape  was 
due  to  Polk's  tardiness  in  moving  rather  than  to  his 
own  tardiness  in  ordering  the  movement.  It  should 
have  been  ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  12th. 


W.  M.  Polk. 
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LEE   AT    FREDERICKSBURG. 


AS  a  general  staff-officer  thrown  into  rela- 
tions confidential  and  intimate  with  our 
Confederate  leaders,  I  had  exceptional  advan- 
tages for  observation  from  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  incidents  and  actors  in  what  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  grandest  dramas  ever  en- 
acted upon  the  trembling  stage  of  human  affairs. 

On  the  ioth  of  December,  1862, 1  was  sent 
by  Major-General  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  upon 
whose  staff  I  was  serving,  as  bearer  of  dis- 
patches to  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  informed 
General  Lee  that  I  had  leave  of  absence  for 
several  days,  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to  re- 
main as  his  guest  at  his  headquarters.  I  felt 
highly  honored  by  the  invitation,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  one  meal  was  enough.  Rye  coffee, 
heavy  biscuits,  and  poor,  tough  beef  I  thought 
would  hardly  compensate  for  the  honor  of 
dining  with  the  commander-in-chief.  The  night 
of  the  ioth  I  spent  in  Fredericksburg  with  my 
brother,  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy,  D.  D.  (afterwards 
corps  chaplain  for  General  Stonewall  Jackson), 
at  the  house  of  a  dear  friend  and  connection, 
where  a  company  of  young  ladies  had  gath- 
ered to  listen  to  my  brother,  a  noted  racon- 
teur.   It  was  very  late  before  we  retired. 

Before  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  three  unshotted  guns,  which  I  had 
been  informed  at  headquarters  was  the  battle 
signal.  "  I  gat  up  and  gat"  without  much 
regard  to  the  order  of  my  going.  As  I  left  the 
house  the  heavy  roar  of  the  cannonade  and 
the  rattle  of  musketry  told  that  the  fight  had 
begun  and  the  Federals  were  laying  down 
their  pontoons.  Barksdale's  Mississippi  Bri- 
gade was  intrenched  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahannock.  A  terrible  artillery  fire  was 
opened  from  the  Stafford  Heights,  to  protect 
and  cover  the  parties  who  were  laying  down 


the  bridges.  Taking  only  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  situation,  I  double-quicked  it  out  of 
the  doomed  town.  The  streets  were  swept  by 
a  hail-storm  of  grape  and  shrapnel.  Chimneys 
came  toppling  down.  Houses  were  in  flames — 
a  plank  fence  behind  which  I  was  retreating 
was  suddenly  swept  away,  and  then,  as  the 
soldier  said,  "  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I  didn't 
know  nothing." 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness  I  found 
myself  lying  prone  on  the  frozen  earth  in  a 
little  gully.  The  crepuscular  dawn  of  that 
cold  gray  morning  was  then  more  illumined 
by  flashes  fitfully  bursting  through  sulphur- 
ous smoke  than  by  that  morning  radiance 
which  poets  love  to  sing.  Closely  hugging 
the  ground,  I  at  length  proceeded  deliber- 
ately to  investigate  my  condition.  I  felt 
certain  that  I  was  desperately  wounded. 
Putting  my  hands  upon  my  throbbing  tem- 
ples, I  saw  even  in  the  dim  light  that  they 
were  red  with  blood.  I  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  my  head  was  about  in  its  normal 
condition,  and  thethought  occurred  that  I  had 
probably  been  knocked  down  by  the  wind 
from  a  solid  shot  and  that  the  blood  was  from 
my  hands,  torn  by  contact  with  the  ice  and 
splinters  when  I  fell.  Perceiving  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  I  arose  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  west- 
ern hills  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

I  first  came  upon  a  Georgia  regiment. 
Their  camp-fires  were  still  burning  brightly, 
and  the  men  had  just  finished  breakfast. 
Recognizing  my  uniform,  they  kindly  invited 
me  to  the  fire.  A  dispute  was  evidently  go- 
ing on  as  to  whether  Burnside  would  attack 
Lee  in  that  position.  Finally  a  lieutenant  was 
called  up  to  hold  the  stakes,  and  two  very 
dirty  soldiers,  clad  in  the  Georgia  butternut 
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home-spun,  wagered  fifty  dollars  in  "  Confed" 
or.  as  they  stated  it,  whether  "  Burnside  would 
be  such  a fool  as  to  make  a  real  sure- 
enough  attack  on  '  Mas  Bob,'  when  anybody 
must  know  he  had  the  dead  wood  on  him." 

Tust  then  the  long  roll  sounded  for  five 
miles  around  the  semicircle  of  hills  that 
look  down  on  Fredericksburg.  Sauntering  up 
slowly,  and  with  deliberate  and  indifferent 
talk  about  the  small  commonplaces  of  their 
monotonous  camp  life,  the  butternuts  took 
their  muskets  from  where  they  were  stacked 
and  lazily  formed  the  line  of  battle.  At  that 
moment  a  woman  young  and  pretty,  with  two 
little  girls  clinging  to  her  skirts  and  a  baby 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  suddenly  met  that  serried 
line.  With  streaming  eyes  and  impassioned 
utterance  she  cried,  "  Southern  soldiers,  my 
husband  is  somewhere  in  your  army,  my  home 
is  in  flames  down  there;  will  you  let  those 
people  follow  me  as  I  pass  your  lines  to  find 
shelter  for  myself  and  little  children  with  a 
friend?"  Then  with  erect  front,  the  response, 
as  the  ranks  parted  to  let  her  pass,  was  the  wild 
battle-cry  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which,  caught  up  by  each  regiment,  brigade, 
and  division,  rose  high  above  the  roll  of  drums, 
and  sweeping  around  that  semicircle  of  hills,  was 
not  heard  with  indifference  by  the  distant  foe. 

Ascending  the  heights,  I  soon  reached  what 
was  called  the  headquarters  battery  of  Gen- 
eral Lee.  Afar  across  the  valley  and  river  in 
the  gray  light  of  the  early  morning  could  be 
seen  the  white  porches  of  my  home,  Chatham, 
made  historic  by  Federal  army  correspond- 
ents, as  the  "  Lacy  House."  The  porches 
were  filled  with  officers  and  gayly  dressed 
women,  and  from  half  a  score  of  brass  bands 
rang  out  across  the  valley  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
and  "  Hail,  Columbia !  "  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  battery  asked  me  if  I  would 
permit  him  to  scatter  the  unbidden  guests  at 
my  home.  At  his  request  I  asked  General 
Lee  to  authorize  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns, 
which  would  have  laid  Chatham  in  the  dust. 
With  a  smile  he  refused,  and  asking  me  to  walk 
with  him,  we  withdrew  a  short  distance.  He 
then  motioned  me  to  sit  by  him  on  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree. 

Looking  across  at  Chatham  through  his 
field-glass  he  said,  "  Major,  I  never  permit 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  War  is 
terrible  enough,  at  its  best,  to  a  Christian 
man  ;  I  hope  yet  to  see  you  and  your  dear 
family  happy  in  your  old  home.  Do  you  know 
I  love  Chatham  better  than  any  place  in  the 
world  except  Arlington!  I  courted  and  won 
my  dear  wife  under  the  shade  of  those  trees. 
B)  the  way,  not  long  since  I  was  riding  out 
with  my  staff,  and  observing  how  your  grand 
old  trees  had  been  cut  down  by  those  people. 


I  saw  that  a  magnificent  tulip  poplar  at  the 
head  of  the  ravine,  north  of  the  house,  was 
still  standing,  and,  with  somewhat  of  your 
rhetoric,  I  said  to  Venable  and  Taylor : 
'  There  is  nothing  in  vegetable  nature  so 
grand  as  a  tree.  Grappling  with  its  roots  the 
granite  foundations  of"  the  everlasting  hills,  it 
reaches  its  sturdy  and  gnarled  trunk  on  high, 
spreads  its  branches  to  the  heavens,  casts  its 
shadow  on  the  sward,  and  the  birds  build 
their  nests  and  sing  amid  its  umbrageous 
foliage.  Behold,  the  monarch  stripped  of  at- 
tendants and  guards  awes  the  vandal  by  the 
simple  majesty  of  his  sublime  isolation.'  Pock- 
eting my  field-glass,  and  riding  on,  I  heard 
mingled  with  laughter  a  request  from  the 
young  gentlemen  that  I  would  bring  my  glass 
to  bear  once  more  on  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 
I  looked,  and  even  while  I  had  been  talking 
the  axe  of  the  vandal  was  laid  to  the  root, 
and  the  monarch  had  fallen." 

Then,  moved  by  emotion  unusual  to  his 
calm  and  equable  nature,  he  continued,  "  I 
had  three  hundred  acres  of  woodland  at  Ar- 
lington. Serving  the  United  States  Government 
for  many  years  on  the  frontier,  I  marked  with 
my  own  hand  each  tree  that  was  to  be  used 
for  timber  or  fuel.  They  tell  me  all  my  trees 
are  gone  —  yours  are  all  gone";  then  rising 
from  the  log,  with  a  fire  and  a  passion  rarely 
witnessed  in  him,  and  with  all  the  majesty  of 
his  sublime  presence,  he  said  :  "  Major,  they 
have  our  trees j  they  shall  never  have  the  /and/" 

Three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  I  was 
a  visitor  at  the  home  of  General  Lee,  then 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
After  dinner  the  general  retired,  and  I  was 
invited  to  see  Mrs.  Lee  in  her  chamber.  She 
was  a  great  sufferer  and  confirmed  invalid, 
incapable  of  motion  save  in  a  roller-chair, 
which  it  was  the  chief  delight  of  him  who  had 
so  long  directed  great  armies  to  move  from 
room  to  room,  bending  over  her  with,  the 
grace  of  a  Sidney  and  the  devotion  of  a 
youthful  lover.  I  told  Mrs.  Lee  the  story 
which  I  have  so  imperfectly  attempted  to  re- 
produce. Need  I  tell  any  woman  who  reads 
these  pages  that  tears  streamed  down  that 
patient,  furrowed  face,  or  that  a  light  and  joy 
from  beyond  the  stars  beamed  through  those 
tears,  as  she  knew  that  the  thoughts  of  her 
great  husband  wandered  far  away  from  the 
clash  of  arms  to  the  memories  of  their  youth- 
ful love  and  courtship  under  the  shade  of  her 
ancestral  oaks,  for  Chatham  was  originally  the 
property  of  a  near  relative.  As  I  concluded 
the  sentence,  "  They  shall  never  have  the 
land,"  hearing  a  slight  noise,  I  turned  and  saw 
the  general,  who  had  silently  entered, in  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers.  The  great  buck-shot 
drops  slowly  rolled  down  that  face,  whose  calm 
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was  never  broken  by  the  earthquake  shock  of 
battle.  Slowly  and  silently  he  retired,  and  I 
could  but  feel  the  deepest  compunction  that 
words  of  mine  should  have  sent  another  pang 
through  that  great  heart.  For  then,  looking 
up  from  the  hell  of  Carpet-bag  reconstruc- 
tion, we  verily  thought  that  trees,  land,  coun- 
try, liberty,  all  had  gone  forever. 

That  entire  day  at  Fredericksburg  was 
passed  by  me  on  the  commanding  height  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns  poured  a  continuous  can- 
nonade upon  the  city.  Yet  Barksdale's  gallant 
Mississippians  for  hours  held  the  river  bank, 
inflicting  terrible  loss  upon  those  engaged 
in  laying  down  the  bridge.  Nine  times  the 
enemy  were  driven  back;  a  heavy  detach- 
ment of  infantry  crossing  in  boats  under  pro- 
tection of  the  cannonade  at  length  forced 
them  to  fall  back,  which  they  did,  fighting 
from  house  to  house  and  street  to  street,  and 
late  at  night  were  with  difficulty  recalled,  like 
dogs  that  have  tasted  blood  and  are  forced  to 
quit  the  quarry. 

The  next  day,  the  12th,  passed  without 
anything  I  need  dwell  upon.  That  night  I 
spent  at  the  tent  of  my  friend  Colonel  H. 
Coalter  Cabell,  and  slept  between  Lieutenant 
Tom  Tucker,  son  of  my  father's  classmate  and 
dearest  friend,  Judge  Beverley  Tucker  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  Captain  King. 
The  next  day  Tucker  received  a  wound 
which  lamed  him  for  life,  and  of  King,  the 
record  was  written  in  blood :  "  Dead  on  the 
field  of  glory."    Such  is  war. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  December  opened 
warm  and  sultry.  With  the  first  flash  of 
dawn  I  was  again  at  the  headquarters  battery. 
A  white  fog  covered  the  valley,  through  which 
the  spires  and  chimneys  of  the  town  and  the 
more  distant  Stafford  Heights  loomed  vague 
and  indistinct. 

About  nine  a.  m.  this  curtain  of  mist  was  sud- 
denly lifted  by  a  freshening  western  breeze. 
Then  to  the  thousands  of  spectators  along 
those  heights  was  revealed  probably  as  splen- 
did a  spectacle  as  ever  greeted  mortal  vision. 
Just  then  I  again  heard  a  cheer,  which  swept 
around  the  semicircle  of  hills.  A  horseman 
came  riding  up  at  full  speed,  with  cap  in  hand 
and  bowed  head,  and  a  youth  in  a  gray  round- 
about followed  hard  after.  That  horseman 
was  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  that  youth  I 
have  since  come  to  know  as  his  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  (now  the  Reverend)  J.  P.  Smith,  the 
husband  of  my  eldest  daughter. 

Soon  after,  a  courier  brought  me  an  order 
from  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith  to  return 
immediately  to  Richmond.  I  had  to  walk 
along  our  lines  six  miles  to  the  nearest  point 
to  which  the  railroad  came.    I  well  remem- 


ber the  sole  came  entirely  off  one  boot. 
Just  in  front  of  me  along  that  whole  line  came 
the  roar  of  the  great  battle.  Above  the  thun- 
der of  the  artillery  and  rattle  of  musketry,  I 
could  hear  the  deep  huzzas  of  the  Federals,  the 
shrill  battle-cry  of  the  Confederates,  and  the 
"  shouting  of  the  captains."  Wearied  and 
exhausted,  I  reached  the  train  which  was 
being  rapidly  crowded  with  the  wounded. 

When  the  train  reached  Richmond,  I  was 
met  by  a  member  of  our  staff  who  informed 
me  that  my  servant,  baggage,  and  horses  were 
on  another  train ;  and  in  two  minutes  I  was 
speeding  southward.  When  we  reached  Golds- 
boro,  North  Carolina,  our  ears  were  saluted 
with  the  familiar  sound  of  battle  in  which  it 
was  my  duty  immediately  to  take  part.  Then 
was  forced  upon  me  the  solemn  reflection : 
How  far-reaching  were  the  issues  of  the  great 
sectional  contest !  How  wide,  wasting,  ruth- 
less, and  devastating  was  this  war ! 

Let  me  give  one  more  anecdote  of  our  great 
chieftain.  My  authority  is  Colonel  Carter  M. 
Braxton,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  artillery 
at  Appomattox.  He  had  heard  of  the  sur- 
render, and  riding  across  the  field,  just  as  he 
passed  over  a  hill  he  saw  a  crowd  of  soldiers, 
and  thought  it  probable  they  had  gathered 
around  some  wounded  officer.  Riding  up,  to 
his  great  surprise  he  saw  that  General  Lee 
was  the  center  of  the  group.  The  general  at 
once  recognized  him  and  motioned  him  to 
advance;  giving  his  horse  in  charge  of  a 
soldier  he  pressed  through  the  throng.  Gen- 
eral Lee  said,"  Colonel,  will  you  be  so  kind, — " 
and  Braxton  says  the  words  almost  broke  his 
heart;  no  command,  only  a  request, —  "will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  see  General  Alexander 
or  Pendleton,  and  have  the  artillery  parked  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  my  surrender  ?  " 
Then,  in  the  crowd  who  pressed  around  like 
children  in  the  dark  clinging  to  the  hand  or 
skirts  of  the  father,  a  man  he  took  for  a 
negro  pressed  so  close  that  he  held  him  back 
with  outstretched  arm.  When  General  Lee 
used  the  word  surrender,  the  man  cried  with 
impassioned  utterance,  "  General,  take  back 
that  word;  it  is  unworthy  of  you  and  of  us.  I 
have  a  wife  and  five  children  in  Georgia ;  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  die,  but  not  to  sur- 
render." Braxton  looked,  and  "  something  on 
the  soldier's  cheek  had  washed  off  the  stain 
of  powder."  General  Lee  placed  his  arm 
around  the  neck  of  that  dirty  but  brave  and 
magnanimous  soldier,  and  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face  he  said,  "  We  have  done 
all  brave  men  can  do.  If  I  permitted  an- 
other man  to  be  slain,  I  would  be  a  mur- 
derer. Go  home  to  your  wife  and  children; 
whatever  may  be  my  fate,  you  will  be  safe  by 
the  terms  of  your  parole.    God  bless  you  all. 
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Farewell."  Leaving  the  crowd  slowly  and 
sadly  with  bowed  head  and  breaking  heart, 
he  sought  the  shelter  of  his  tent. 

Let  me  now  relieve  this  tragedy,  which 
deeplv  moves  me,  if  it  does  not  my  readers,  by 
an  anecdote  which  gives  a  comic  touch  to  the 
strange,  eventful  scene.  The  gallant  soldier, 
the  genial  gentleman,  and  the  now  honored 
governor  of  Virginia  will  enjoy  a  good  joke 
as  much  as  any  living  man,  even  if  the  laugh 
is  against  him.  My  authority  is  General  Jubal 
A.  Early.  General  Lee  gave  to  "  Fitz,"  as  we 
love  to  name  him,  the  command  of  three  bri- 
gades of  infantry  in  addition  to  his  division  of 
cavalrv,  and  assigned  to  him  the  post  of  honor 
and  danger  as  the  rear-guard  of  the  army  on 
the  retreat  from  Richmond.  Sheridan  pressed 
remorselessly  on  the  rear.  There  was  contin- 
uous fighting.  There  were  no  commissary 
trains,  and  the  army  which  preceded  them 
had  stripped  the  country  of  all  supplies  for 
man  or  beast.  Yet  the  cavalry  of  Fitz  knew 
pretty  well  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and 
spreading  out,  they  made  out  to  live,  and  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting.  An  abnormal 
thing,  unknown  to  naturalists  through  the  ages, 
occurred  during  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Civil 
War.  The  animal  creation  seemed  infected  by 
the  madness  of  the  hour.  The  sheep,  usually 
the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive  of  animals, 
would  ru  V  upon  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  it 
is  establisned  by  the  testimony  of  thousands  of 
credible  witnesses  that  many  a  sheep  had  to 
be  slain  by  the  soldiers  in  self-defense.  The 
same  strange  malady  had  attacked  pigs,  geese, 
turkeys,  and  chickens  long  before.  A  portion 
of  Fitz's  cavalry,  being  thus  assailed,  slew  and 
eat  six  or  eight  sheep  belonging  to  an  Amelia 
farmer,  broke  into  his  corn-crib,  and,  parching 
the  corn  on  the  cob,  so  strengthened  the  inner 
man  that  they  were  able  to  fight  next  day 
like  their  old  baronial  ancestors,  whose  mouths 
had  once  been  filled  with  boar's  meat  and  red 
wine.  A  small  company  returning  not  long 
after,  the  old  man  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow, 
and,  shuffling  up  to  his  worm-fence,  inquired 
if  General  Lee  had  gained  another  victory. 
They  replied,  "  No,  no,  old  man,  all  is  lost ; 
the  Yankees  have  whipped  us  at  last,  and 
General  Lee  has  surrendered."  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it,"  replied  the  old  Virginia 
farmer.  "  General  R.  P2.  Lee  never  surren- 
ders. You  must  mean  that  man,  Fitz  Lee, 
they  call  a  general;  I  am  glad  he  and  his 
thieving  cavalry  have  surrendered,  but  the 
real  General  Lee  never  surrenders";  and  re- 
turning to  his  old  Watts  plow,  the  last  they 
heard  was,  addressing  an  old  wall-eyed, 
switch-tail  hag  of  bones,  "Well,  Skewball, 
you  are  all  the  Yankees  left  me,   but  we'll 


tickle  our  good  Amelia  ground  and  make 
bread  for  Kitty  and  the  children.  We'll  win 
the  fight  yet.  General  Lee  hasn't  surrendered; 
it's  only  that  bummer  Fitz ! " 

I  am  the  more  moved  to  send  you  these 
reminiscences,  as  in  the  providence  of  God 
your  magazine  occupies  the  foremost  place  as 
the  great  pacificator  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  holding  the  even  scales  of  equal 
and  exact  justice,  and  pouring  light  on  every 
act  and  incident  of  the  great  Civil  War.  You 
have  not  raked  amid  the  deceitful  ashes  of  the 
past,  to  bring  together  upon  the  altar  of  sec- 
tional hate  the  live  coals  of  that  fire  which 
once  burnt  all  too  fiercely,  but  ever  by  kind, 
fair,  and  impartial  utterances,  giving  both  sides 
an  equal  show,  you  have  poured  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  and  deserve  that  benediction 
which  rests  upon  the  peacemaker.  It  will  not 
be  long,  as  time  is  counted  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  before  the  question  will  not  be  asked, 
Did  he  wear  the  blue  or  gray  ?  or  fight 
under  Grant  or  Lee  ?  but  rather,  Did  he 
obey  the  convictions  of  conscience  and 
sternly  follow  the  dictates  of  duty  ?  was  he 
willing  to  sacrifice  life  for  principle  ?  Did 
he  illustrate  American  character  and  valor, 
and  add  to  the  proud  heritage  of  his  country's 
glory  ? 

My  friend  and  classmate,  General  James  L. 
Kemper,  the  gallant  soldier  who,  leading  his 
division  up  the  rugged  steeps  of  Gettysburg, 
fell  shot  nigh  to  death,  lived  afterward  to  utter 
as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  these  words 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Stonewall 
Jackson : 

"  Sooner  shall  the  sun  reverse  his  course  in 
the  heavens,  than  his  comrades  and  his  com- 
patriot people  prove  recreant  to  the  parole 
and  contract  of  honor  which  binds  them  in 
the  fealty  of  freedom  to  the  Constitution  and 
union  of  the  States.  We  have  buried  the 
strifes  and  passions  of  the  past,  we  now  per- 
petuate impartial  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  and,  stooping  to  resent  no  criticism,  we 
stand,  with  composure  and  trust,  ready  to 
greet  every  token  of  just  and  constitutional 
pacification.  While  calmly  differing  as  to  the 
past,  neither  will  defile  its  record;  each  will 
assert  its  manhood,  its  rectitude  and  honor, 
and  both  will  equally  and  jointly  strive  to 
consolidate  the  liberty  and  the  peace,  the 
strength  and  the  glory,  of  a  common  and  in- 
dissoluble country." 

Oh,  brothers  and  compatriots  in  this  Re- 
public, let  us  all  echo  in  the  silent  chambers 
of  the  soul  the  still,  small  voice  which  speaks 
from  the  grave  of  the  old  hero  who  sleeps  on 
the  heights  of  Riverside  Park  :  "  Let  us  have 
peace." 

J.  Horace  Lacy. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    FREDERICKSBURG. 


IN  the  early  fall  of 
1862,  a  distance  of 
not  more  than 
thirty  miles  lay  be- 
tween the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and 
the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  A 
state  of  uncertainty 
had  existed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  succeed- 
ing the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg,but  the 
movements    which 
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burg began  to  take 
shape  when  on  the  5th  of  November  the  order 
was  issued  that  removed  General  McClellan 
from  command  of  the  Federal  forces  and  in- 
stalled General  Burnside  in  that  position. 

The  order  assigning  General  Burnside  to 
command  was  received  at  General  Lee's  head- 
quarters, then  atCulpeper  Court  House,  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  reached  Warrenton, 
though  not  through  official  courtesy.  General 
Lee,  on  receiving  the  news,  said  he  regret- 
ted to  part  with  McClellan,  "  For,"  he  added, 
"  we  always  understood  each  other  so  well. 
I  fear  they  may  continue  to  make  these 
changes  till  they  find  some  one  whom  I  don't 
understand." 

The  Federal  army  was  encamped  around 
Warrenton,  Virginia,  and  was  soon  divided  into 
three  grand  divisions  whose  commanders  were 
Generals  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Franklin. 

Lee's  army  was  on  the  opposite  side  ot 
the  Rappahannock  River,  divided  into  two 
corps,  the  First  commanded  by  myself  and 
the  Second  commanded  by  General  Stonewall 
Jackson.  At  that  time  the  Confederate  Army 
extended  from  Culpeper  Court  House  (where 
the  First  Corps  was  stationed)  on  its  right 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  down  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  to  Winchester.  There  Jackson  was 
encamped  with  the  Second  Corps,  except  one 
livision  which  was  stationed  at  Chester  Gap 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

About  the  18th  or  19th  of  November,  we 
received  information  through  our  scouts  that 
Sumner,  with  his  grand  division  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  was  moving  towards 
Fredericksburg.  Evidently  he  intended  to 
surprise  us  and  cross  the  Rappahannock  be- 
fore we  could  offer  resistance.  On  receipt  of 
Vol.  XXXII.— 78. 


the  information,  two  of  my  divisions  were 
ordered  down  to  meet  him.  We  made  a  forced 
march  and  arrived  on  the  hills  around  Freder- 
icksburg about  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2 1  st.  Sumner  had  already  arrived  and 
his  army  was  encamped  on  Stafford  Heights, 
overlooking  the  town  from  the  Federal  side. 
Before  I  reached  Fredericksburg,  General 
Patrick,  provost-marshal  general,  crossed  the 
river  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  put  the  people 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  by  delivering 
the  following  letter: 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  November  21st  1862. 
"To  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of 
Fredericksburg.  Gentlemen:  Under  cover  of 
the  houses  of  your  city  shots  have  been  fired  upon  the 
troops  of  my  command.  Your  mills  and  manufactories 
are  furnishing  provisions  and  the  material  for  cloth- 
ing for  armed  bodies  in  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Your  railroads  and  other 
means  of  transportation  are  removing  supplies  to  the 
depots  of  such  troops.  This  condition  of  things  must 
terminate,  and  by  direction  of  General  Burnside  I 
accordingly  demand  the  surrender  of  your  city  into  my 
hands,  as  the  representative  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  at  or  before  five  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Failing  in  an  affirmative  reply  to  this  deiifand  by  the 
hour  indicated,  sixteen  hours  will  be  permitted  to 
elapse  for  the  removal  from  the  city  of  women  and 
children,  the  sick  and  wounded  and  aged,  etc.,  which 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    MAXCV    GREGG    OF    JACKSON'S    CORPS. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    BY    GEORGE    S.     COOK.) 

General  Gregg,  who  was  killed  in  repelling  Meade's  charge, 
was  a  South  Carolinian,  born  about  1814,  and  by  profession  a 
lawyer. 
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period  having  expired  I  shall  proceed  to  shell  the  town. 
L  pon  obtaining  possession  of  the  city  every  necessary 
means  will  be  taken  to  preserve  order  and  secure  the 
protective  operation  of  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  United 
States  government. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  E.  V.  Sumner, 

"  Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding 
Right  Grand  Division." 

While  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment over  the  receipt  of  this  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  their  town,  my  troops  appeared 
upon  the  heights  opposite  those  occupied  by 
the  Federals.  The  alarmed  non-combatants 
heard  of  my  arrival  and  immediately  sent  to  me 
the  demand  of  the  Federal  general.  I  stated  to 
the  town  authorities  that  I  did  not  care  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  for  military  purposes  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  shelled  by  the 
Federal  army.  We  were  there  to  protect  our- 
:s  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
(  ould  not  allow  the  town  to  be  occupied  by  the 
•:rals.  The  mayor  sent  to  General  Sum- 
ner a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  situation 
and  was  notified  that  the  threatened  shelling 
would  not  take  place,  as  the  Confederates  did 
not  propose  to  make  the  town  a  base  of  mili- 
tary operations. 

Before  my  troops  reached  the  little  city,  and 
before  the  people  of  Fredericksburg  knew  that 
any  part  of  the  Confederate  army  was  near, 
there  was  great  excitement  over  the  demand 


for  surrender.  No  people  were  in  the  place 
except  aged  and  infirm  men,  and  women  and 
children.  That  they  should  become  alarmed 
when  the  surrender  of  the  town  was  demanded 
by  the  Federals  was  quite  natural,  and  a  num- 
ber proceeded  with  great  haste  to  board  a 
train  then  ready  to  leave.  In  a  tremor  of  ex- 
citement the  people  were  steaming  out,  when 
Sumner's  batteries  on  Stafford  Heights  opened 
fire  on  the  train  and  added  to  the  general  ter- 
ror. Fortunately  this  firing  on  the  fleeing  non- 
combatants  resulted  in  no  serious  damage.  The 
spectacle  was  nothing,  however,  to  what  we 
witnessed  a  short  time  after.  About  the  26th 
or  27th  it  became  evident  that  Fredericksburg 
would  be  the  scene  of  a  battle,  and  we  advised 
the  people  who  were  still  in  the  town  to  pre- 
pare to  leave,  as  they  would  soon  be  in  danger 
if  they  remained.  The  evacuation  of  the  place 
by  the  distressed  women  and  helpless  men 
was  a  painful  sight.  Many  were  almost  desti- 
tute and  had  nowhere  to  go,  but,  yielding  to 
the  cruel  necessities  of  war,  they  collected 
their  portable  effects  and  turned  their  backs 
on  the  town.  Many  were  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  woods  and  brave  the  icy  No- 
vember nights  to  escape  the  approaching 
assault  from  the  Federal  army. 

Very  soon  after  I  reached  Fredericksburg 
the  remainder  of  my  corps  arrived  from  Cul- 
peper  Court  House,  and  Jackson  was  drawn 
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down  from  the  Blue  Ridge  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  all  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
in  motion  for  the  prospective  scene  of  battle. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  face  to  face  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

When  Jackson  arrived  he  objected  to  the 
position,  not  that  he  feared  the  result  of  the 
battle,  but   because  he  thought  behind   the 


with  a  name,  but  upon  which  Stonewall  Jack- 
son massed  thirty  thousand  men.  It  was  upon 
these  hills  that  the  Confederates  made  their 
preparations  to  receive  Burnside  whenever 
he  might  choose  to  cross  the  Rappahannock. 
The  Confederates  were  stationed  as  follows : 
On  Taylor's  Hill  next  the  river  and  forming 
my  left,  R.  H.  Anderson's  division;  on  Marye's 
Hill,  Ransom's  and  McLaws's  divisions ;  on 


North  Anna  was  a  point  from  which  the  most  Telegraph  Hill,  Pickett's  division ;  to  the  right 
fruitful  results  would  follow.  He  held  that  and  about  Deep  Run  creek,  Hood's  division, 
we  would  win  a  victory  at  Fredericksburg,  but    the  latter  stretching  across  Deep  Run  bottom. 


it  would  be  a  fruitless  one  to  us,  whereas  at 
North  Anna,  when  we  drove  the  Federals 
back,  we  could  give  pursuit  to  advantage,  which 
we  could  not  do  at  Fredericksburg.  Gen- 
eral Lee  did  not  entertain  the  proposition, 
however,  and  we  continued  our  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  latter  place.* 

At  a  point  just  above  .the 
town,  a  range  of  hills  begins, 
extending  from  the  river  edge 
out  a  short  distance  and  bear- 
ing around  the  valley  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  the 
noted  Stafford  Heights,  then 
occupied  by  the  Federals.  At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  flows  the 
Rappahannock  River.  On  the 
Confederate  side  nestled  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  around  it 
stretched  the  fertile  bottoms 
from  which  fine  crops  had 
been  gathered  and  upon  which 
the  Federal  troops  were  to 
mass  and  give  battle  to  the 
Confederates.  On  the  Con- 
federate side  nearest  the  river 
was  Taylor's  Hill,  and  south 
of  it  the  now  famous  Marye's 
Hill;  next,  Telegraph  Hill,  the 
highest  of  the  elevations  on  the 
Confederate  side  and  later 
known  as  Lee's  Hill,  because  during  the  battle 
General  Lee  was  most  of  the  time  there  where 


On  the  hill  occupied  by  Jackson's  corps- 
were  the  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill,  Early,  and 
Taliaferro,  that  of  D.  H.  Hill  being  in  reserve 
on  the  extreme  right.  To  the  Washington  artil- 
lery, on  Marye's  Hill,  was  assigned  the  service 
of  advising  the  army  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment   of  the    Federal  advance.     General 


WELFORD  S    MILL    ON    HAZEL    RUN    AND    THE    TELEGRAPH     ROAI 
(FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

The  southern  slope  of  Willis's  Hill  is  seen  in  the  background. 


Barksdale,  with  his  Mississippi  brigade,  was  on 
picket  duty  in  front  of  Fredericksburg  on  the 
I  had  my  headquarters  in  the  field ;  next  was    night  of  the  advance. 

a  declination  through  which  Deep  Run  creek  The  hills  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces, 
passed  on  its  way  to  the  Rappahannock  River;  although  overcrowned  by  the  heights  of  Staf- 
and  next  was  the  gentle  elevation  at  Hamil-  ford,  were  so  distant  as  to  be  outside  the  range 
ton's  Crossing,  which  had  never  been  dignified    of  effective  fire  by  the  Federal  guns,  and,  with 


*  That  General  Lee  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
place  of  battle  is  shown  by  a  dispatch  to  the  Rich- 
mond authorities  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
when  it  was  uncertain  what  Burnside's  next  move 
would  be.  In  that  dispatch  he  says  :  "  Should  the 
enemy  cross  at  Port  Royal  in  force,  before  I  can  get 
this  army  in  position  to  meet  him,  I  think  it  more 
advantageous  to  retire  to  the  Annas  and  give  battle, 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock.  My  design 
was  to  have  done  so  in  the  first  instance.  My  purpose 
was  changed  not  from  any  advantage  in  this  position, 


but  from  an  unwillingness  to  open  more  of  our  country 
to  depredation  than  possible,  and  also  with  a  view 
of  collecting  such  forage  and  provisions  as  could  be 
obtained  in  the  Rappahannock  Valley.  With  the  num- 
erous army  opposed  to  me,  and  the  bridges  and  trans- 
portation at  its  command,  the  crossing  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, where  it  is  as  narrow  and  winding  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  can  be  made  at  almost  any 
point  without  molestation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  more 
advantageous  to  us  to  draw  him  farther  away  from  his 
base  of  operations." — Editor. 
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the  lower  receding  grounds  between  them, 
formed  a  defensive  series  that  may  be  likened 
to  natural  bastions.  Taylor's  Hill  was  unas- 
sailable :  Marye's  Hill  was  more  advanced  to- 
wards the  town,  was  oi  a  gradual  ascent  and 
o(  less  height  than  the  others,  and  we  consid- 
ered it  the  point  most  assailable,  and  guarded 
it  accordingly.  The  events  which  followed 
proved  the  correctness  oi  our  opinion  on  that 
point.   Lee's  Hill,  with  its  rugged  sides  retired 


plain  where  the  bloody  conflict  was  soon  to  be. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Federals  had  figured 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  looking  for  the 
most  available  points  for  crossing.  President 
Lincoln  had  been  down  with  General  Halleck, 
and  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  latter  to 
cross  at  Hoop- Pole  Ferry,  about  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  We 
discovered  the  movement,  however,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  it,  and  Burnside 
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from  Marye's  and  rising  higher  than  its  com- 
panions, was  comparatively  safe. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  sixty-five 
thousand  ( lonfederates  massed  around  Freder- 
icksburg, and  they  had  twenty  odd  days  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  battle. 

The  Federals  on  Stafford  Heights  carefully 
matured  their  plans  of  advance  and  attack. 
1  !  il  int,  chief  of  artillery,  skillfully 
posted  one-  hundred  and  forty-seven  guns  to 
r  the  bottoms  upon  which  the  infantry  was 
•  rrn  for  i  ,  and  at  the  same  time 

play  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  Franklin  and  Hooker 
had  joined  Sumner,  and  Stafford  Heights  held 
the  Federal  army,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand   strong,   watching  with    eagle  eyes    the 

*  It  u  more  than  probable  that  Burnside  accepted 
the  proposition  to  move  by  Hoop-Pole  Ferry  for  the 


abandoned  the  idea  and  turned  his  attention  J 
to  Fredericksburg,  under  the  impression  that 
many  of  our  troops  were  down  at  Hoop-Pole, 
too  far  away  to  return  in  time  for  his  battle.* 

The  soldiers  of  both  armies  were  in  good 
fighting  condition,  and  there  was  every  indi- 
cation that  we  would  have  a  desperate  battle. 
We  were  confident  that  Burnside  could  not 
dislodge  us,  and  patiently  awaited  the  attack. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  December, 
1862,  an  hour  or  so  before  daylight,  the  slum- 
bering Confederates  were  awakened  by  a  soli- 
tary cannon  thundering  on  the  heights  of 
Marye's  Hill.  Again  it  boomed,  and  instantly 
the  aroused  Confederates  recognized  the  signal 
of  the  Washington  artillery  and  knew  that  the 
Federal  troops  were  preparing  to  cross  the 

purpose  of  drawing  some  of  our  troops  from  the  points 
he  had  really  selected  for  his  crossing. — J.  L. 
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Rappahannock  and  give  us  the  expected  bat- 
tle. The  Federals  came  down  to  the  river's 
edge  and  began  the  construction  of  their 
bridges,  when  Barksdale  opened  fire  with  such 
effect  that  they  were  forced  to  retire.  Again 
nd  again  they  made  an  effort  to  cross,  but 
each  time  they  met  the  well-directed  bullets 
of  the  Mississippians,  until  their  boats  and 
the  river  were  strewn  with  corpses.  Until  one 
o'clock  this  contest  lasted,  when  the  Federals, 
with  angry  desperation,  turned  their  whole 
force  of  artillery  on  the  little  city,  and  sent 
down  from  the  heights  a  perfect  storm  of  shot 


The  Federals  then  constructed  their  pontoons 
without  molestation,  and  the  grand  division 
of  Sumner  passed  over  into  Fredericksburg. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town, 
where  the  Deep  Run  empties  into  the  Rappa- 
hannock, General  Franklin  had  been  allowed 
without  serious  opposition  to  throw  two  pon- 
toon bridges,  and  his  grand  division  passed 
over  and  massed  on  the  level  bottoms  opposite 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  thus  placing  himself  in 
front  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps.  The  nth 
and  12th  were  thus  spent  by  the  Federals  in 
crossing  the  river  and  preparing  for  battle. 
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and  shell,  crushing  the  houses  with  a  cyclone 
of  fiery  metal.  From  our  position  on  the 
heights  we  saw  the  batteries  hurling  an  ava- 
lanche upon  the  town  whose  only  offense  was 
that  near  its  edge  in  a  snug  retreat  nestled 
three  thousand  Confederate  hornets  that  were 
stinging  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  a 
frenzy.  It  was  terrific,  the  pandemonium  which 
that  little  squad  of  Confederates  had  provoked. 
The  town  caught  fire  in  several  places,  shells 
crashed  and  burst,  and  solid  shot  rained  like 
hail.  In  the  midst  of  the  successive  crashes 
could  be  heard  the  shouts  and  yells  of  those 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  while  the  smoke  rose 
from  the  burning  city  and  the  flames  leaped 
about,  making  a  scene  which  can  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fury,  the  little 
brigade  of  Mississippians  clung  to  their  work. 
At  last,  when  I  had  everything  in  readiness,  I 
sent  a  peremptory  order  to  Barksdale  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did,  fighting  as  he  retired 
before  the  Federals,  who  had  by  that  time 
succeeded  in  landing  a  number  of  their  troops. 


Opposite  Fredericksburg,  the  formation 
along  the  river  bank  was  such  that  the  Fed- 
erals were  concealed  in  their  approaches,  and, 
availing  themselves  of  this  advantage,  they 
succeeded  in  crossing  and  concealing  the 
grand  division  of  Sumner  and,  later,  a  part  of 
Hooker's  grand  division  in  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  so  disposing  of  Franklin  in 
the  open  plain  below  as  to  give  out  the  im- 
pression that  the  great  force  was  with  the 
latter  and  about  to  oppose  Jackson. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
eventful  13th,  I  rode  to  the  right  of  my  line 
held  by  Hood's  division.  General  Hood  was 
at  his  post  in  plain  hearing  of  the  Federals 
south  of  Deep  Run,  who  were  marching  their 
troops  into  position  for  the  attack.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold  and  misty,  and  everything  was 
obscured  from  view,  but  so  distinctly  did  the 
mist  bear  to  us  the  sounds  of  the  moving  Fed- 
erals that  Hood  thought  the  advance  was 
against  him.  He  was  relieved,  however,  when 
I  assured  him  that  the  enemy,  to  reach  him, 
would  have  to  put  himself  in  a  pocket  and  be 
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subjected  to  attack  from  Jackson  on  one  side, 
Pickett  and  McLaws  on  the  other,  and  Hood's 
own  men  in  front.  The  position  of  Franklin's 
men  on  the  12th  with  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  had  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
franklin's  intentions.  I  explained  all  this  to 
flood,  assuring  him  that  the  attack  would  be 
on  Jackson.  At  the  same  time  I  ordered  Hood, 
in  case  Jackson's  line  was  broken,  to  wheel 
around  to  his  right  and  strike  in  on  the  at- 
tacking bodies,  telling  him  that  Pickett,  with 
division,  would  be  ordered  to  join  in  the 
k  movement.  These  orders  were  given  to 
both  division  generals,  and  at  the  same  time 
re  advised  that  1  would  be  attacked 
near  my  left  center,  and  that  I  must  be  at 
it  point  to  meet  my  part  of  the  battle.  They 
were  also  advised  that  my  position  was  so 
well  defended  I  could  have  no  other  need 
of  their  troops.  I  then  returned  to  Lee's  Hill, 
reaching  then-  soon  after  sum 


Thus  we  stood  at  the 
eve  of  the  great  battle. 
Along  the  Stafford  Heights 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven 
guns  were  turned  on  us, 
and  on  the  level  plain  be- 
low, in  the  town,  and  hid- 
den on  the  opposite  bank 
ready  to  cross,  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  men 
were  assembled,  eager  to 
begin  the  combat.  Secure 
in  our  hills,  we  grimly 
awaited  the  onslaught. 
The  valley,  the  mountain- 
tops,  everything  was  en- 
veloped in  the  thickest 
fog,  and  the  preparation 
for  the  fight  was  made  as 
if  under  cover  of  night. 
The  mist  brought  to  us 
the  sounds  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  battle,  but  we  were 
blind  to  the  movements  of 
the  Federals.  Suddenly,  at 
ten  o'clock,  as  if  the  ele- 
ments were  taking  a  hand 
in  the  drama  about  to  be 
enacted,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  brushed  the  mist  away 
and  revealed  the  mighty 
panorama  in  the  valley 
below. 

Franklin's  forty  thou- 
sand men,  reenforced  by 
two  divisions  of  Hooker's 
grand  division,  were  in 
front  of  Jackson's  thirty 
thousand.  The  flags  of  the 
Federals  fluttered  gayly, 
the  polished  arms  shone  brightly  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  beautiful  uniforms  of  the  buoy- 
ant troops  gave  to  the  scene  the  air  of  a  holiday 
occasion  rather  than  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
army  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  tumult  of 
battle.  From  my  place  on  Lee's  Hill  I  could 
see  almost  every  soldier  Franklin  had,  and  a 
splendid  array  it  was.  But  off  in  the  distance 
was  Jackson's  ragged  infantry,  and  beyond 
was  Stuart's  battered  cavalry,  with  their  soiled 
hats  and  yellow  butternut  suits,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  handsomely  equipped  troops  of  the 
Federals. 

About  the  city,  here  and  there,  a  few  sol- 
diers could  be  seen,  but  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  the  heavy  masses  that  were  concealed 
by  the  houses.  Those  of  Franklin's  men  who 
were  in  front  of  Jackson  stretched  well  up 
towards  Lee's  Hill,  and  were  almost  in  reach 
of  our  best  guns,  and  at  the  other  end  they 
stretched  out  in  the  east  until  they  came  well 
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under  the  fire  of  Stuart's  horse  artillery  under 
Major  John  Pelham,  a  brave  and  gallant  offi- 
cer almost  a  boy  in  years.  As  the  mist  rose, 
the  Confederates  saw  the  movement  against 
their  right  near  Hamilton's  crossing.  Major 
Pelham  opened  fire  upon  Franklin's  command 
and  gave  him  lively  work,  which  was  kept 
up  until  Jackson  ordered  Pelham  to  retire. 
Franklin  then  advanced  rapidly  to  the  hill 


much  for  it,  and  the  counter-attack  drove  the 
Federals  back  to  the  railroad  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  guns  on  the  left.  Some  of 
our  troops  following  up  this  repulse  got  too 
far  out,  and  were  in  turn  much  discomfited 
when  left  to  the  enemy's  superior  numbers, 
and  were  obliged  to  retire  in  poor  condition. 
A  Federal  brigade  advancing  under  cover 
of  Deep   Run   was  discovered  at  this  time 


CONFEDERATE    WORKS    ON    WILLIS'S    HILL,    NOW    THE    SITE    OF    THE    NATIONAL    CEMETERY.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME     PHOTOGRAPH.) 


where  Jackson's  troops  had  been  stationed, 
feeling  the  woods  with  shot  as  he  progressed. 
Silently  Jackson  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
Federals  until  they  were  within  good  range, 
and  then  he  opened  a  terrific  fire  which  threw 
the  Federals  into  some  confusion.  The  enemy 
again  massed  and  advanced,  pressing  through 
a  gap  between  Archer  and  Lane.  This  broke 
Jackson's  line  and  threatened  very  serious 
trouble.  The  Federals  who  had  wedged  them- 
selves in  through  that  gap  came  upon  Gregg's 
brigade,  and  then  the  severe  encounter  en- 
sued in  which  the  latter  general  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Archer  and  Lane  very  soon 
received  reinforcements  and,  rallving,  joined 
in  the  counter-attack  and  recovered  their  lost 
ground.  The  concentration  of  Taliaferro's  and 
Early's  divisions  against  this  attack  was  too 


and  attacked  by  regiments  of  Pender's  and 
Law's  brigades,  the  former  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
and  the  latter  of  Hood's  division,  and  Jack- 
son's second  line  advancing,  the  Federals 
were  forced  to  retire.  This  series  of  demon- 
strations and  attacks,  the  partial  success  and 
final  discomfiture  of  the  Federals,  constitute 
the  hostile  movements  between  the  Confed- 
erate right  and  the  Federal  left. 

I  have  described,  in  the  opening  of  this 
article,  the  situation  of  the  Confederate  left. 
In  front  of  Marye's  Hill  is  a  plateau,  and  im- 
mediately at  the  base  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
sunken  road  known  as  the  Telegraph  road. 
On  the  side  of  the  road  next  to  the  town  was 
a  stone  wall,  shoulder  high,  against  which  the 
earth  was  banked,  forming  an  almost  unap- 
proachable defense.     It  was    impossible  for 
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the  troops  occupying  it  to  expose  more  than 
a  small  portion  of  their  bodies.  Behind  this 
stone  wall  I  had  placed  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  being  all  of  General  T.  R.  R. 
Cobb's  brigade,  and  a  portion  of  the  brigade 
of  General  Kershaw,  both  of  McLaws's  divis- 
ion. It  must  now  be  understood  that  the 
Federals,  to  reach  what  appeared  to  be  my 
weakest  point,  would  have  to  pass  directly 
over  this  wall  held  by  Cobb's  infantry. 


filed  out  of  the  city  like  bees  out  of  a  hive, 
coming  in  double-quick  march  and  filling  the 
edge  of  the  field  in  front  of  Cobb.  This  was 
just  where  we  had  expected  attack  and  I  was 
prepared  to  meet  it.  As  the  troops  massed 
before  us,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  fire 
of  our  batteries.  The  field  was  literally  packed 
with  Federals  from  the  vast  number  of  troops 
that  had  been  massed  in  the  town.  From  the 
moment  of  their  appearance  began  the  most 


MANSION    AND    GROUNDS    ON    MARYE  S    HILL. 

This  sketch  is  from  a  photograph  taken  during  the  Wilderness  Campaign  when  the  mansion  and  grounds  were  filled  with 

Union  wounded.     The  portico  faces  Fredericksburg,  and  a  few  paces  in  front  of  it  the  hill  drops  abruptly 

to  the  sunken  Telegraph  road  and  stone  wall. —  Editor. 


An  idea  of  how  well  Marye's  Hill  was  pro- 
tected may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
incident.  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  my  engi- 
neer and  superintendent  of  artillery,  had  been 
placing  the  guns,  and  in  going  over  the  field 
with  him  before  the  battle,  I  noticed  an  idle 
cannon.  I  suggested  that  he  place  it  so  as  to 
aid  in  covering  the  plain  in  front  of  Marye's 
Hill.  He  answered,  "  General,  we  cover  that 
ground  now  so  well  that  we  will  comb  it  as  if 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  A  chicken  could  not 
live  on  that  field  when  we  open  on  it." 

A  little  before  noon,  I  sent  orders  to  all  my 
batteries  to  open  fire  through  the  streets  or 
at  any  points  where  the  troops  were  seen 
about  the  city,  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Jack- 
son. This  fire  began  at  once  to  develop  the 
work  in  hand  for  myself.  The  Federal  troops 
Vol.  XXXII.— 79. 


fearful  carnage.  With  our  artillery  from  the 
front,  right,  and  left  tearing  through  their 
ranks,  the  Federals  pressed  forward  with  al- 
most invincible  determination,  maintaining 
their  steady  step  and  closing  up  their  broken 
ranks.  Thus  resolutely  they  marched  upon 
the  stone  fence  behind  where  quietly  awaited 
the  Confederate  brigade  of  General  Cobb.  As 
the  Federals  came  within  reach  of  this  brigade, 
a  storm  of  lead  was  poured  into  their  advan- 
cing ranks  and  they  were  swept  from  the  field 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  A  cloud  of  smoke 
shut  out  the  scene  for  a  moment,  and,  rising, 
revealed  the  shattered  fragments  recoilingfrom 
their  gallant  but  hopeless  charge.  The  artil- 
lery still  plowed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
retreating  Federals  and  sought  the  places  of 
concealment  into  wh  ich  the  troops  had  plunged. 
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A  vast  number  went  pell-mell  into  an  old 
railroad  cut,  to  escape  fire  from  the  right 
and  front.  A  battery  on  Lee's  Hill  saw  this 
and  turned  its  fire  into  the  entire  length  of 
the  cut,  and  the  shells  began  to  pour  down 
upon  the  Federals  with  the  most  frightful 
destruction.  They  found  their  position  of 
refuge  more  uncomfortable  than  the  field  of 
the  assault. 

Thus  the  right  grand  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  found  itself  repulsed  and  shat- 
tered on  its  first  attempt  to  drive  us  from 
Marye's  Hill.  Hardly  was  this  attack  off  the 
field  before  we  saw  the  determined  Federals 
again  filing  out  of  Fredericksburg  and  prepar- 
ing for  another  charge.  The  Confederates 
under  Cobb  reserved  their  fire  and  quietly 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
Federals  came  nearer  than  before,  but  were 
forced  to  retire  before  the  well-directed  guns 
of  Cobb's  brigade  and  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
on  the  heights.  By  that  time  the  field  in  front 
of  Cobb  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
flying  Federals,  but  again  they  formed  with 
desperate  courage  and  renewed  the  attack 
and  were  again  driven  off.  At  each  attack  the 
slaughter  was  so  great  that  by  the  time  the 
third  attack  was  repulsed,  the  ground  was  so 


thickly  strewn  with  dead  that  the  bod- 
ies seriously  impeded  the  approach 
of  the  Federals.  General  Lee,  who 
was  with  me  on  Lee's  Hill,  became 
uneasy  when  he  saw  the  attacks  so 
promptly  renewed  and  pushed  forward 
with  such  persistence,  and  feared  the 
Federals  might  break  through  our 
line.  After  the  third  charge  he  said  to 
me  :  "General, they  are  massing  very 
heavily  and  will  break  your  line,  I  am 
afraid."  "  General,"  I  replied,  "if  you 
put  every  man  now  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Potomac  on  that  field  to  ap- 
proach me  over  the  same  line,  and 
give  me  plenty  of  ammunition,  I  will 
kill  them  all  before  they  reach  my 
line.  Look  to  your  right ;  you  are 
in  some  danger  there,  but  not  on  my 
line." 

I  think  the  fourth  time  the  Feder- 
als came,  a  gallant  fellow  reached 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  Cobb's 
position  and  then  fell.  Close  behind 
him  came  some  few  scattering  ones, 
but  they  were  either  killed  or  fled 
from  certain  death.*  This  charge  was 
the  only  effort  that  looked  like  any 
real  danger  to  Cobb,  and  after  it  was  repulsed 
I  felt  no  apprehension,  assuring  myself  that 
there  were  enough  of  the  dead  Federals  on 


*  In  his  official  report  General  McLaws  says  :  "  The 
body  of  one  man,  believed  to  he  an  officer,  was  found 
within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  stone  wall,  and  other 
single  bodies  were  scattered  at  increased  distances 
until  the  main  mass  of  the  dead  lay  thickly  strewn 


HOUSE    BY    THE    STONE    WALL,    IN    WHICH    GENERAL    COBB    DIED. 

over  the  ground  at  something  over  one  hundred  yards 
off,  and  extending  to  the  ravine,  commencing  at  the 
point  where  our  men  would  allow  the  enemy's  column 
to  approach  before  opening  fire,  and  beyond  which  no 
organized  body  of  men  was  able  to  pass."  —  EDITOR. 
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the  field  to  give  me  half  the  battle.  The 
anxiety  shown  by  General  Lee,  however,  in- 
duced me  to  bring  up  two  or  three  brigades, 
to  be  on  hand,  and  General  Kershaw  Avas 
ordered,  with  the  remainder  of  his  brigade, 
down  to  the  stone  wall,  but  rather  to  carry 


ammunition  than  as  a  reenforcement  for  Cobb. 
Kershaw  dashed  down  the  declivity  in  time 
to  succeed  Cobb,  who  fell  from  a  wound  in 
the  thigh  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  from  loss 
of  blood, 

A   fifth    time    the    Federals   formed    and 


THE    SUNKEN     ROAD    UNDI 


HILL.       (FROM    A    RECENT     PHOTOGRAPH.) 


In  the  background  is  seen  the  continuation  of  Hanover  street, 
which  on  the  left  ascends  the  hill  to  the  Marye  Mansion.  The 
little  square  field  lies  in  the  fork  made  by  the  former  road  and  the 
Telegraph  road  (see  map  page  622).  Nearly  all  that  is  left  of  the 
stone  wall  is  seen  in  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  horses  are  in 
the  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  street  south  of  Hanover 
street,  and  on  which  is  the  brick  house  (see  map).  Following 
at  that  time  the  Telegraph  road,  we  would  next  have  the  house 
in  which  General  Cobb  died,  and  finally  the  long  stretch  of 
stone  wall  seen  on  page  624,  little  if  any  of  which  is  now  to  be 
seen,  the  stone  having  been  used  for  the  gate-house  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

In  his  official  report  General  Kershaw,  who  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Cobb,  thus  describes  the  situation  during  the  battle  in 
that  part  of  the  road  seen  in  the  picture :  "  The  road  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  is  faced  by  a  stone  wall  about  four 
feet  high  on  the  city  side.  The  road  having  been  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hill,  in  many  places  this  last  wall  is  not  visible 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  ground  falls  off  rap- 
idly to  almost  a  level  surface  which  extends  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  then,  with  another  abrupt  fall  of  a  few  feet, 
to  another  plain  which  extends  some  two  hundred  yards,  and 
then  falls  off  abruptly  into  a  wide  ravine,  which  extends  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  city  and  discharges  into  Hazel  Run.  I  found, 
on  my  arrival,  that  Cobb's  brigade,  Colonel  McMillan  command- 
ing, occupied  our  entire  front,  and  my  troops  could  only  get  into 
position  by  doubling  on  them.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  formation  along  most  of  the  line  during  the  engagement  was 
consequently  four  deep.     As  an  evidence  of  the  coolness  of  the 


command,  I  may  mention  here  that,  notwithstanding  that  their 
fire  was  the  most  rapid  and  continuous  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
not  a  man  was  injured  by  the  fire  of  his  comrades.  ...  In 
the  mean  time  line  after  line  of  the  enemy  deployed  in  the  ravine, 
and  advanced  to  the  attack  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  until  about  4:30  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  lull  of  about 
a  half  hour,  during  which  a  mass  of  artillery  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  town  and  opened  upon  our  position.  At  this 
time  I  brought  up  Colonel  De  Saussure's  regiment.  Our  batteries 
on  the  hill  were  silent,  having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and 
the  Washington  Artillery  were  relieved  by  a  part  of  Colonel 
Alexander's  battalion.  Under  cover  of  this  artillery  tire,  the  most 
formidable  column  of  attack  was  formed,  which,  about  five  o'clock, 
emerged  from  the  ravine  and,  no  longer  impeded  by  our  artillery, 
impetuously  assailed  our  whole  front.  From  this  time  until  after 
six  o'clock  the  attack  was  continuous,  and  the  fire  on  both  sides 
terrific.  Some  few,  chiefly  officers,  got  within  thirty  yards  of  our 
lines,  but  in  every  instance  their  columns  were  shattered  by  the 
time  they  got  within  one  hundred  paces.  The  firing  gradually 
subsided,  and  by  seven  o'clock  our  pickets  were  established 
within  thirty  yards  of  those  of  the  enemy. 

"  Our  chief  loss  after  getting  into  position  in  the  road  was  from 
the  fire  of  sharpshooters,  who  occupied  some  buildings  on  my 
left  flank  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  and  were  only 
silenced  by  Captain  [W.]  Wallace,  of  the  Second  regiment, 
directing  a  continuous  fire  of  one  company  upon  the  buildings. 
Cxeneral  Cobb,  I  learn,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  that  quarter. 
The  regiments  on  the  hill  suffered  most,  as  they  were  less  per- 
fectly covered." —  Editor. 
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charged  and  were  repulsed.  A  sixth  time  in  consequence  of  the  demoralized  condition 
they  charged  and  were  driven  back,  when  of  the  grand  divisions  in  front  of  Marye's 
night  came  to  end  the  dreadful  carnage,  and  Hill.  During  the  night  of  the  15th,  the  Fed- 
the  Federals  withdrew,  leaving  the  battle-field  eral  troops  withdrew,  and  on  the  16th  our  lines 
literally  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  were  reestablished  along  the  river.* 
Before  the  well-directed  fire  of  Cobb's 
brigade,  the  Federals  had  fallen  like  the 
steady  dripping  of  rain  from  the  eaves 
of  a  house.  Our  musketry  alone  had 
killed  and  wounded  at  least  five  thou- 
sand; and  these,  with  the  slaughter  by 
the  artillery,  left  over  seven  thousand 
killed  and  wounded  before  the  foot  of 
Marye's  Hill.  The  dead  were  piled 
sometimes  three  deep,  and  when  morn- 
ing broke,  the  spectacle  that  we  saw 
upon  the  battle-field  was  one  of  the 
most  distressing  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
charges  had  been  desperate  and  bloody, 
but  utterly  hopeless.  I  thought,  as  I 
saw  the  Federals  come  again  and  again 
to  their  death,  that  they  deserved  suc- 
cess if  courage  and  daring  could  entitle 
soldiers  to  victory. 

During  the  night,  a  Federal  strayed 
beyond  his  lines  and  was  taken  up  by 
some  of  my  troops.  On  searching  him, 
we  found  on  his  person  a  memorandum 
of  General  Burnside's  arrangement,  and 
an  order  for  the  renewal  of  the  battle 
the  next  day.  This  information  was 
sent  to  General  Lee,  and  immediately 
orders  were  given  for  a  line  of  rifle-pits 
on  the  top  of  Marye's  Hill  for  Ransom,  who  I  have  heard  that  General  Hooker  said,  re- 
had  been  held  somewhat  in  reserve,  and  for  ferring  to  the  attack  at  Marye's  Hill  while  it 
other  guns  to  be  pitted  on  Taylor's  Hill.  was   in   progress,  "  There   has  been  enough 

We  were  on  our  lines  before  daylight,  anx-  blood  shed  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man,  and 
ious  to  receive  General  Burnside  again.  As  the  it  is  time  to  quit."  I  think  myself  it  was  for- 
gray  of  the  morning  came  without  the  battle,  tunate  for  Burnside  that  he  had  no  greater 
we  became  more  anxious  ;  yet,  as  the  Federal  success,  for  the  meeting  with  such  discomfiture 
forces  retained  position  during  the  14th  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  get  back  safely. 
15th,  we  were  not  without  hope.  There  was  If  he  had  made  any  progress,  his  loss  would 
some  little  skirmishing,  but  it  did  not  amount  probably  have  been  greater, 
to  anything.  But  when  the  full  light  of  the  next  Such  was  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  as  I 
morning  revealed  an  abandoned  field,  General  saw  it.  It  has  been  asked  why  we  did  not  fol- 
Lee  turned  to  me,  referring  in  his  mind  to  the  low  up  the  victory.  The  answer  is  plain.  It 
dispatch  I  had  captured  and  which  he  had  goes  without  saying  that  the  battle  of  the 
just  reread,  and  said :  "  General,  I  am  losing  First  Corps,  concluded  after  nightfall,  could 
confidence  in  your  friend  General  Burnside."  not  have  been  changed  into  offensive  opera- 
We  then  put  it  down  for  a  decoy  sent  into  our  tions.  Our  line  was  about  three  miles  long, 
lines.  Afterwards,  however,  we  learned  that  extending  over  hill  and  dale  through  wood- 
the  order  was  made  in  good  faith  but  changed    land.    An  attempt  at  concentration  to  throw 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    THOMAS     R.    R.    COBB.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

Before  the  war,  General  Cobb  was  a  lawyer.     He  was  born  in  Georgia  in 
1S20.     In  1851  he  published  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  cf  Georgia." 


*  General  Lee  explained  officially,  as  follows,  why 
he  expected  the  attack  would  be  resumed  :  "  The  at- 
tack on  the  13th  had  been  so  easily  repulsed,  and  by 
so  small  a  part  of  our  army,  that  it  was  not  supposed 
the  enemy  would  limit  his  efforts  to  an  attempt  which, 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  his  preparations  and  the 
extent  of  his  force,  seemed  to  be  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  he  would  attack  us,  it  was 
not    deemed    expedient    to    lose    the    advantages   of 


our  position  and  expose  the  troops  to  the  fire  of  his 
inaccessible  batteries  beyond  the  river,  by  advancing 
against  him  ;  but  we  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
extent  to  which  lie  had  suffered,  and  only  became  aware 
of  it  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  to  recross  the  river.  The  town  was  imme- 
diately reoccupied  and  our  position  on  the  river  bank 
resumed. " — Editor. 


01 ,  ,.i  in  ri.r  of  Sumner's  attack  were  Waterman's,  Kusserow's,  Kirby's,  Hazard': 

rraal  .,  i  ■  r /,.,■..    [n  indicating;  the  Union  artillery,  we  have  followed  an  official  map 

made  under  the  -iir.:'  fj^n  of  General  Henry  J.  Hunt,  chief  of  artillery.— Editor. 
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the  troops  against  the  walls  of  the  city  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  would  have  been  little  bet- 
ter than  madness.  The  Confederate  field  was 
arranged  for  defensive  battle.  Its  abrupt  ter- 
mination could  not  have  been  anticipated,  nor 
could  any  skill  have  marshaled  our  troops  for 
offensive  operations  in  time  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. My  line  was  long  and  over  very  broken 
country,  so  much  so  that  the  troops  could  not 


ous  to  give  counter-attack,  the  Federal  posi- 
tion being  about  as  strong  as  ours  from  which 
we  had  driven  them  back.  Attempts  to  break 
up  an  army  by  following  on  its  line  of  retreat 
are  often  hazardous  and  rarely  successful,  while 
movements  around,  threatening  the  flanks  and 
rear,  increase  the  demoralization  and  offer 
better  opportunities  for  great  results. 

The  condition  of  a  retreating  army  may  be 


FREDERICKSBURG    FROM    THE    FOOT    OF    WILLIS'S    HILL.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


In  the  middle-ground  is  seen  the  south  end  of  the  stone  wall, 
and  it  may  be  seen  that  the  front  line  of  defense  formed  by  the 
wall  was  continued  still  further  to  the  right  by  the  sunken  Tele- 
graph road.  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  this  side  of  the  stone  wall, 
is  seen  an  earth-work  which  was  a  part  of  the  second  line.     A 


third  line  (see  page  614)  was  on  the  brow  of  this  hill,  now  the 
National  Cemetery.  Between  the  steeples  on  the  outskirts  of 
Fredericksburg  is  seen  the  end  of  Hanover  street,  by  which,  and 
by  the  street  in  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  Union  forces  filed  out 
to  form  for  the  assault. —  Editor. 


be  promptly  handled,  offensively.  Jackson's 
corps  was  in  mass,  and  could  he  have  antici- 
pated the  result  of  my  battle,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  pressing  Franklin  to  the  river 
when  the  battle  of  the  latter  wras  lost.  Other- 
wise, pursuit  would  have  been  as  unwise  as  the 
attack  he  had  just  driven  off.  The  Federal 
batteries  on  Stafford  Heights  were  effectively 
posted  to  protect  their  troops  against  our  ad- 
vance, and  Franklin  would  have  been  in  good 
defensive  position  against  attack  on  the  next 
day.  It  is  well  known  that  after  driving  off 
attacking  forces,  if  immediate  pursuit  can  be 
made  so  that  the  victors  can  go  along  with 
the  retreating  forces  pell-mell,  it  is  well  enough 
to  do  so ;  but  the  attack  should  be  immediate. 
To  follow  a  success  by  counter-attack  against 
the  enemy  in  position  is  problematical.  In 
the  case  of  the  armies  at  Fredericksburg  it 
would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  very  hazard- 


illustrated  by  a  little  incident  witnessed  thirty 
years  ago  on  the  western  plains  of  Texas.  A 
soldier  of  my  regiment  essayed  to  capture  a 
rattlesnake.  Being  pursued,  the  reptile  took 
refuge  in  a  prairie-dog's  hole,  turning  his  head 
as  he  entered  it,  to  defend  the  sally-port. 
The  soldier  coming  up  in  time,  seized  the  tail 
as  it  was  in  the  act  of  passing  under  cover, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  serpent  seized  the 
index  finger  of  the  soldier's  hand.  The  result 
was  the  soldier  lost  the  use  of  his  finger.  The 
wise  serpent  made  successful  retreat,  and  may 
to  this  day  be  the  chief  ruler  and  patriarch  of 
the  rattlesnake  tribe  on  our  western  plains. 
The  rear  of  a  retreating  army  is  always  its 
best  guarded  point. 

During  the  attack  upon  General  Jackson, 
and  immediately  after  his  line  was  broken, 
General  Pickett  rode  up  to  General  Hood 
and  suggested  that  the  movement  anticipated 
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by  my  orders  was  at  hand,  and  requested  that 
it  be  executed.  Hood  did  not  agree,  so  the 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass.  Had  Hood 
sprung  to  the  occasion  we  would  have  envel- 
oped Franklin's  command,  and  might  possibly 
have  marched  it  into  the  Confederate  camp. 
Hood  commanded  splendid  troops,  quite  fresh 


Richmond  to  suggest  other  operations,  but 
was  assured  that  the  war  was  virtually  over, 
and  that  we  need  not  harass  our  troops  by 
marches  and  other  hardships.  Gold  had  ad- 
vanced in  New  York  to  two  hundred,  and  we 
were  assured  by  those  at  the  Confederate 
capital  that  in  thirty  or  forty  days  we  would 
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and  eager  for  occasion  to  give  renewed  assur- 
ances of  their  mettle. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  troops  attack- 
ing Marye's  Hill  were  intoxicated,  having 
been  plied  with  whisky  to  nerve  them  to  the 
desperate  attack.  That  can  hardly  be  true. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  but  no  sensible 
commander  will  allow  his  troops  strong  drink 
upon  going  into  battle.  After  a  battle  is  over, 
the  soldier's  gill  is  usually  allowed  if  it  is  at 
hand.  No  troops  could  have  displayed  greater 
courage  and  resolution  than  was  shown  by 
those  brought  against  Marye's  Hill.  But  they 
miscalculated  the  wonderful  strength  of  the 
brigade  behind  the  stone  fence.  The  position 
held  by  Cobb  surpassed  courage  and  resolu- 
tion and  was  occupied  by  those  who  knew 
well  how  to  hold  a  comfortable  defense. 

After  the  retreat,  General  Lee  went  to 
Vol.  XXXII.— So. 


be  recognized  and  peace  proclaimed.  Gen- 
eral Lee  did  not  share  in  this  belief. 

I  have  been  asked  if  Burnside  could  have 
been  victorious  at  Fredericksburg.  Such  a 
thing  was  hardly  possible.  Perhaps  no  general 
could  have  accomplished  more  than  Burnside 
did,  and  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  suf- 
fered greater  loss.  The  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg was  a  great  and  unprofitable  sacrifice  of 
human  life  made,  through  the  pressure  from  the 
rear,  against  a  general  who  should  have  known 
better  and  who  doubtless  acted  against  his 
judgment.  \i  I  had  been  in  General  Burn- 
side's  place,  I  would  have  asked  the  President 
to  allow  me  to  resign  rather  than  execute  his 
order  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  and 
march  the  army  against  Lee  in  his  stronghold. 

Viewing  the  battle  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than    twenty     years,    I    may    say,    however, 
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that  Burnside's  move  might  have  been  made 
stronger  bv  throwing  two  of  his  grand  divis- 
ions across  at  the  mouth  of  Deep  Run,  where 
Franklin  crossed  with  his  grand  division  and 
six  brigades  of  Hooker's.  Had  he  thus  placed 
Hooker  and  Sumner,  his  sturdiest  fighters,  and 
made  resolute  assault  with  them  in  his  attack 
on  our  right,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
given  us  trouble.  The  partial  success  he  had 
at  that  point  might  have  been  pushed  vigor- 
ouslv  by  such  a  force  and  might  have  thrown 
our  right  entirely  from  position,  in  which  event 
the  result  would  have  depended  on  the  skillful 
handling  of  the  forces.  Franklin's  grand  divis- 
ion could  have  made  sufficient  sacrifice  at 
Marve"s  Hill  and  come  as  near  success  as  did 
Sumner's  and  two-thirds  of  Hooker's,  com- 
bined. I  think,  however,  that  the  success 
would  have  been  on  our  side,  and  it  might 
have  been  followed  by  greater  disaster  on  the 
side  of  the  Federals ;  still  they  would  have  had 
the  chance  of  a  possible  success  in  their  favor, 
while  in  the  battle  as  fought  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  there  was  a  chance. 

Burnside  made  a  mistake  from  the  first.    He 
should  have  gone  from  Warrenton  to  Chester 


Gap.  He  might  then  have  held  Jackson  and 
fought  me,  or  have  held  me  and  fought  Jackson, 
thus  taking  us  in  detail.  The  doubt  about  the 
matter  was  whether  or  not  he  could  have 
caught  me  in  that  trap  before  we  could  con- 
centrate. At  any  rate,  that  was  the  only  move 
on  the  board  that  could  have  benefited  him 
at  the  time  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  interpos- 
ing between  the  corps  of  Lee's  army,  he 
would  have  secured  strong  ground  and  ad- 
vantage of  position.  With  skill  equal  to  the 
occasion,  he  should  have  had  success.  This 
was  the  move  about  which  wre  felt  serious 
apprehension,  and  were  occupying  our  minds 
with  plans  to  meet  it,  when  the  move  towards 
Fredericksburg  was  reported. 

General  McClellan,  in  an  account  recently 
published,  speaks  of  this  move  as  that  upon 
which  he  was  studying  when  the  order  for  Burn- 
side's  assignment  to  command  reached  him. 

When  Burnside  determined  to  move  by 
Fredericksburg,  he  should  have  moved  rapidly 
and  occupied  the  city  at  once,  but  this  would 
only  have  forced  us  back  to  the  plan  preferred 
by  General  Jackson. 

James  Loiigstreet. 
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OS    the 
nine  of 


>er  15th,  1862,  which 
was  iys  after  McClellan 


miles  distant.    The 

division    started    in    good 

season,  as  directed.    About  ten  in 

the  morning,  General  McClellan  reined 

up   at   my   headquarters   and    asked   me    to 

immand  of  the  Second    go    out   with   him   to    see   what    the  troops 

•    Harper's   Ferry,  the  commanding    were  doing.    Our  people  had  met  the  ene- 

11  order  for  Hancock  to  take    my's  outpost  five  miles  from  the  Ferry,  and 

;   next   morning  on   a  recon-    while   artillery  shots  were  being  exchanged, 

toward    Charlestown,   about    ten    both  of  us  dismounted,  walked  away  by  our- 

Lsdue  to  General  Conch  to   tate  that  with  limited     stenographer  in  answer  to  questions   by  us  bearing 
prepare  this  paper,  be  dictated  it  to  a    chiefly  on  his  personal  recollections. — Editor. 


'opyrigta,  1910,  i,u  Patriot  /'ubtuhtng  ('<>.,  Springfield,  Ma 

Noble    Women  of  the   United   States  Sanitary  Co 

A  group  of  wounded  soldiers  at   Fredericksburg,  in  the  tender  care  of  Sanitary  Conv 

The  ministrations  of  these  noble  women,  and  the  medical  supplies  and 

other  '  ol  theii     plendid  organization,  robbed  the  long  war  of  many  horroraj 

The  loldiei  •     irerc    disabled  in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  fought    May 

5  ',,  then  fiercely  and  disastrously  continued  about  Spotsylvania  Court  House.  The 
men  belong  to  "Kearney's  Division,"  so  called  even  after  its  leader  was  killed  in  battles 

The  nurses  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  eared  for  the  siek  and  wounded,  supplied 
the  need)    urith  clothes,  and    itood   ready  af  all  times  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  army 


From  tht  Photographic  History  of  the  Ciril  War,  Publishid  by  lit  rinc  of  Reviews  Co 


ssion  Softening  the  Horrors  of  War  —  May,   1864. 

with  lenls,  food,  medical  supplies  and,  above  all,  competent  nurses.  The  kind  faces 
of  these  self-sacrificing  women  were  enshrined  in  many  a  soldier's  heart  after  the  war. 
There  are  men  living  today  whose  brightest  memory  of  the  bitter  four  years  is  the 
pitying   face  and  gentle  hands  of  a  nurse  of  the  Sanitary   Commission. 

In  one  volume  of  the  "Photographic  History"  there  are  many  photographs  taken  in 
prisons  and  hospitals,  showing  the  surgeons  and  the  nurses  in  the  army,  and  woman's 
courage  in  hospital  and  battleground — with  numerous  stories  of  feminine  devotion 
and  loyalty. 
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oil  painting  made  in  1870 
MARTHA   CARSWELL   COOKE 


From  a  photograph  made  when  he  was  74 
ELEUTHEROS   COOKE 


THE  TARENTS  OF  JAY  COOKE 
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selves,  and  took  seats  on  a  ledge  of  rocks. 
After  a  little  while,  McClellan  sent  to  an  aide 
for  a  map  of  Virginia.  Spreading  it  before 
us,  he  pointed  to  the  strategic  features  of  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  indicated  the 
movements  he  intended  to  make,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  compelling  Lee  to  concen- 


Toward  evening,  on  the  8th  of  November. 
1862,  at  Warrenton,  McClellan  rode  up  to 
Burnside's  headquarters  to  say  that  he  had 
been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  army. 
Burnside  replied  : 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  bad  policy;  very,  very,  very !" 
It  was  just  at   dark.    I    had  dismounted, 


(FROM 


trate  in  the  vicinity,  I  think,  of  Gordonsville    and,  standing  there  in  the  snow,  was  superin- 
or  Charlottesville,  where   a 
great  battle  would  be  fought. 
Continuing  the  conversation, 
he    said,  "  But    I    may  not 
have  command  of  the  army 
much   longer.      Lincoln   is 
down  on  me,"  and,  taking  a 
paper  from    his  pocket,  he 
gave  me  my  first  intimation  of 
Lincoln's  famousletter.*  He 
read  it  aloud  very  carefully, 
and  when  it  was  finished  I   " 
told  him  I  thought  there  was 
no  ill-feeling  in  the  tone  of  it. 
He  thought  there  was,  and 
quickly  added,  "  Yes,  Couch, 
I  expect  to  be  relieved  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  have  a  command  in 
the  West ;  and  I  am  going  to  take  three  or 
four  with  me,"  calling  off  by  their  names  four 
prominent  officers.  I  queried  if  so  and  so  would 
be  taken  along,  naming  one  who  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  McClellan. 
His  curt  reply  was,  "  No,  I  sha'n't  have  him." 
This  brief  conversation  opened  a  new  world 
to  me.    I  had  never  before  been  to  any  extent 
his  confidant,  and  I  pondered  whether  on  a 
change  of  the  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  the  War  Department  would  allow 
him  to  choose  the  generals  whose  names  had 
been  mentioned.    I  wondered  what  would  be 
the  future  of  himself  and  those  who  followed 
his  fortunes  in  that  untried  field.    These  and 
a  crowd  of  other  kindred  thoughts  quite  op- 
pressed me  for  several  days.    But  as  the  time 
wore  on,  and  preparations  for  the  invasion  of    wasn't  good  policy  to  do  so,  nor  the  place  to 
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tending  the  camp  arrangements  of  my  troops, 
when  McClellan  came  up  with  his  staff,  ac- 
companied by  General  Burnside.  McClellan 
drew  in  his  horse,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was : 

"  Couch,  I  am  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  Burnside  is  my  successor." 

I  stepped  up  to  him  and  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  said,  "General  McClellan,  I  am 
sorry  for  it."  Then,  going  around  the  head  of 
his  horse  to  Burnside,  I  said,  "  General  Burn- 
side, I  congratulate  you." 

Burnside  heard  what  I  said  to  General 
McClellan ;  he  turned  away  his  head,  and 
made  a  broad  gesture  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  Couch,  don't  say  a  word  about  it." 

His  manner  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  talk  about  the  change  ;  that  he  thought  it 


Virginia  were  allowed  to  be  continued  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  Washington,  I  natu- 
rally and  gladly  inferred  that  McClellan's  fears 
of  hostile  working  against  him  were  groundless. 
However,  the  blow  came,  and  soon  enough. 

*  The  letter  is  dated  October  13,  1862,  and  begins  : 
"  My  Dear  Sir: — You  remember  my  speaking  to  you 
of  what  I  called  your  over-cautiousness.  Are  you  not 
over-cautious  when  you  assume  that  you  cannot  do 
what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing  ?  Should  you  not 
claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon 
the  claim?"  Further  on  the  President  says:  "Change 
positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would 
break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  ?  You  dread  his  going  into 
Pennsylvania;  but  if  he  does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives 
up  his  communication  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have 


do  it.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not 
like  to  take  the  command,  but  that  he  did  so 
to  keep  it  from  going  to  somebody  manifestly 
unfit  for  it.  I  assumed  that  he  meant  Hooker. 
Those  of  us  who  were  well  acquainted  with 

nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him.  .  .  .  Ex- 
clusive of  the  water-line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond 
than  the  enemy  is,  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he 
must  take."  And  in  conclusion  :  "  It  is  all  easy  if  our 
troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly 
to  say  they  cannot  do  it.  This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an 
order.    Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

In  his  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  Isaac  N.  Arnold  makes 
President  Lincoln  say  :  "  With  all  his  failings  as  a 
soldier.  McClellan  is  a  pleasant  and  scholarly  gentle- 
man. He  is  an  admirable  engineer,  but  he  seems  to 
have  a  special  talent  for  a  stationary  engine." —  EDITOR. 
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Burnside  knew  that  he  was  a  brave,  loyal  man, 
but  we  did  not  think  he  had  the  military  abil- 
ity to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

McClellantookleaveontheioth.  Fitzjohn 
Porter  sent  notes  to  the  corps  commanders,  in- 
forming them  that  McClellan  was  going  away, 


necessarily  cut  up ;  and  if  a  general  has  the 
confidence  of  his  men  he  is  pretty  strong. 
But  officers  and  men  were  determined  to  serve 
Burnside  loyally. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Burnside  called  the 
corps  commanders  together,  and  mapped  out  a 


and  suggesting  that  we  ride  around  with 
him.  Such  a  scene  as  that  leave-taking  had 
never  been  known  in  our  army.  Men  shed 
tears  and  there  was  great  excitement  among 
the  troops. 

I  think  the  soldiers  had  an  idea  that  Mc- 
Clellan would  take  care  of  them;  wouldn't 
put  them  in  places  where  they  would  be  un- 


course  that  he  intended  to  pursue;  and,  among 
other  things,  he  said  that  he  intended  to  dou- 
ble the  army  corps,  and  he  proposed  to  call  the 
three  new  commands — or  doubles — "grand 
divisions."  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
make  them  grand  by  their  acts.  Under  this 
arrangement  my  corps,  the  Second,  and  Will- 
cox's,  the  Ninth,  which  had  been  Burnside's, 
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formed  the 
Right  Grand 
Division    under 
General     Sumner. 
When   Sumner  and  I 
arrived    near    Falmouth, 
opposite    Fredericksburg,  we  found  the 
enemy  ready  to  oppose  us.    Everybody 
knew  that  Lee  would  rush  right  in  ;   we  could 
it    If  the  pontoons  had  been  there,  we 
might  h.:  ed  at  once.    Yet  we  lay  there 

nearly  a  month,  while  they  were  fortifying  be- 
fore our  eyes;  besides,  the  weather  was  against 
us.    Und  I   December  7th,  my  diary 

contains  this  entry  :    "Very  cold;  plenty  of 
snow.    Men  suffering  ;  cola  outdoors,  ice  in- 
.n  my  room." 
Sum:  1     rs  were  at  the    Lacy 

house,  while  the  &  '  orps  lay  back  of  the 

brow  of  the  hill  to  the  rear  of  Falmouth. 


CROSSING  THE  RIVER  IN  PONTOONS  TO  DISLODGE  THE  SHARP- 
SHOOTERS  OPPOSING  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  UPPER   BRIDGES. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th,  two  nights  before 
the  crossing,  Sumner  called  a  council  to  dis- 
cuss what  we  were  to  do.  There  was  a  free  talk 
with  his  two  corps  commanders  and,  I  believe, 
with  all  his  division  and  brigade  commanders. 
There  was  a  general  talk  about  the  propriety 
of  crossing  there.  It  drifted  into  that,  though 
I  think  General  Sumner  did  not  wish  it.  I 
suppose  he  intended  to  give  us  General  Burn- 
side's  plans ;  but  the  talk  drifted  into  universal 
opposition  to  crossing  the  river  under  the 
enemy's  batteries. 

Sumner  seemed  to  feel  badly  that  the  offi- 
cers did  not  agree  to  Burnside's  mode  of  ad- 
vance. That  noble  old  hero  was  so  faithful  and 
loyal  that  he  wanted,  against  impossibilities, 
to  carry  out  everything  Burnside  suggested. 
I  should  doubt  if  his  judgment  concurred.  It 
was  only  chivalrous  attachment  to  Burnside, 
or  to  any  commander.  But  there  were  not  two 
opinions  among  the  subordinate  officers  as  to 
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the  rashness  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Somebody  told  Burnside 
of  our  views,  and  he  was 
wrathy.  He  asked  us  to  meet 
him  the  next  day  at  the 
Lacy  house.  In  a  general 
talk  he  said  he  understood 
we  were  opposed  to  his 
plans.  He  seemed  to  be 
rather  bitter  against  Han- 
cock, to  my  surprise,  for  I 
didnot  think  that  officer  had 
said  as  much  as  myself. 
Burnside  stated  that  he  had 
formed  his  plans,  and  all  he  wanted  was  the  the  bombardment  had  failed  to  dislodge  the 
devotion  of  his  men.  Hancock  made  a  reply  enemy,  the  Seventh  Michigan  and  Twentieth 
in  which  he  disclaimed  any  personal  discour-  Massachusetts  of  Howard's  division  sprang 
tesy,  only  he  thought  there  was  a  fortified  into  the  pontoons,  and,  rowing  themselves 
hill  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  it  would  over,  drove  away  Barksdale's  sharp-shooters, 
be  pretty  difficult  for  us  to  go  over  and  take  This  gallant  action  enabled  the  engineers  to 
it.  I  rose  after  him,  knowing  that  I  was  the  complete  the  bridges.  Howard's  division  was 
more  guilty,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  serve  the  first  to  cross  by  the  upper  bridge,  his  ad- 
Burnside,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  vance  having  a  lively  fight  in  the  streets  of 
if  I  had  ever  done  anything  in  any  battle,  Fredericksburg.  Hawkins's  brigade  of  Will- 
in  this  one  I  intended  to  do  twice  as  much,  cox's  corps  occupied  tho  lower  part  of  the 
French  came  in  while  I  was  talking.  He  was  town  on  the  same  evening,  and  the  town  was 
rather  late,  and  in  his  bluff  way  exclaimed :  not  secured  without  desperate  fighting.  I 
"  Is  this  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  ?  "  went  over  the  next  morning,  Friday  the  12th, 

The  heights  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  with  Hancock's  and  French's  divisions.  The 
before  the  bridges  were  thrown,  did  not  offer  remainder  of  Willcox's  corps  crossed  and  oc- 
a  very  animated  scene, because  the  troops  were  cupied  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  There  was 
mostly  hidden.  The  bombardment  for  the  pur-  considerable  looting.  I  placed  a  provost  guard 
pose  of  dislodging  the  sharp-shooters  who  at  the  bridges,  with  orders  that  nobody  should 
under  cover  of  the  houses  were  delaying  the  go  back  with  plunder.  An  enormous  pile  of 
bridge-making,  was  terrific,  and  the  smoke  booty  was  collected  there  by  evening.  But 
settled   down   and   veiled   the   scene.    After    there  came  a  time  when  we  were  too  busy  to 
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WHERE    FOURTEEN    BRIGADES    CHARGED    AT    MARYE's    HILL.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


The  portico  of  the  Marye  mansion  is  faintly  marked  among 
the  trees  of  the  hill  in  the  middle  background.  The  road  on  the 
right  is  the  end  of  Hanover  street  and  the  beginning  of  the  Tele- 
graph road,  by  which  most  of  the  attacking  troops  crossed  the 
canal  or  ditch,  and,  filing  to  the  left,  formed  line  under  the  low 
bank.  In  the  middle  ground,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  seen  the 
square  brick  house  mentioned  by  General  Couch.  Part  of  the 
troops  crossed  the  canal  by  a  street  on  the  left  parallel  with  Han- 
over street,  and  a  few  waded.  Most  of  the  dead  lay  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  brick  house.  Colonel  John  R.  Brooke,  of 
Hancock's  division,  was  sent  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle 

guard  it.  and  I  suppose  it  was  finally  carried 
off  by  another  set  of  plunderers.  The  troops  of 
the  two  corps  bivouacked  that  night  in  the 
streets  and  were  not  permitted  to  make  fires. 
Late  on  that  day  we  had  orders  to  be  ready 
to  cross  Hazel  Run,  which  meant  that  we  were 


with  a  large  detail  to  bury  the  dead.  In  his  official  report  he 
says:  "  Those  bodies  nearest  the  enemy's  works  were  recognized 
as  belonging  to  Kimball's  brigade  of  French's  division  and  to  the 
different  regiments  of  Hancock's  division."  In  the  two  days 
occupied  by  the  burial  he  says  he  "  found  and  buried  913  of  oui 
soldiers,  and  brought  to  this  side  of  the  river  the  bodies  of  5 
officers,  making  a  total  of  918.  Nearly  all  the  dead  were  stripped 
entirely  naked  by  the  enemy."  A  woman  who  lived  in  one  of  the 
houses  near  the  stone  wall  said:  "  The  morning  after  the  battle 
the  field  was  blue  ;  but  the  morning  after  the  Federals  withdrew 
the  field  was  white." —  Editor. 

to  join  Franklin.  That  was  the  only  proper 
move  to  make,  since  we  had  done  just  what 
the  enemy  wanted  us  to  do, —  divided  our 
army.  The  conditions  were  favorable  for  a 
change  of  position  unknown  to  the  enemy, 
since  the  night  was  dark  and  the  next  morn- 
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ing  was  foggy.  But  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  make  the  movement.  I  was  much 
worried  in  regard  to  the  bridges  over  Hazel 
Run,  and  the  dangers  attending  a  flank  move- 
ment at  night  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  order  to  march  never  came.  The  orders 
that  were  given  by  Burnside  showed  that  he 
hadn't  a  fixed  plan  of  battle.  After  getting  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  his  intentions  seemed 
continually  to  be  changing. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Saturday  the  13th, 
I  received  orders  to  make  an  assault  in  front. 
My  orders  came  from  General  Sumner,  who 
did  not  cross  the  river  during  the  fight, 
owing  to  a  special  understanding  with  which 
I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  related  to  his 
supposed  rashness.  At  Fair  Oaks  and  Antie- 
tam  he  had  shown  that  he  was  a  hard  fighter. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  grand  soldier,  full  of 
honor  and  gallantry,  and  a  man  of  great  deter- 
mination too — there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

As  I  have  said,  on  that  Saturday  morning 
we  were  enveloped  in  a  heavy  fog.  At  8:15 
o'clock,  when  we  were  still  holding  ourselves 
in  readiness  to  move  to  the  left,  I  received 
the  following  order : 

"  Headquarters  Right  Grand  Division, 
Near  Falmouth,  Va.,  December  12,  1862. 
"  Major-General     Couch,    Commanding    Second 

Corps  d'Armee. 
"  General:  The  major-general  commanding  directs 
me  to  say  to  you  that  General  Willcox  has  been  ordered 
to  extend  to  the  left, 
so  as  to  connect  with 
Franklin's  right.  You 
will  extend  your  right 
so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  enemy 
occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  You 
will  then  form  a  column 
of  a  division  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  in 
the  direction  of  the 
Plank  and  Telegraph 
roads,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  heights 
in  rear  of  the  town. 
This  column  will  ad- 
vance   in    three   lines, 

with  such  intervals  as  you  may  judge  proper,  this 
movement  to  be  covered  by  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  You  will  hold  another 
division  in  readiness  to  advance  in  support  of  this 
movement,  to  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
leading  division.  Particular  care  and  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  collision  with  our  own  troops  in 
the  fog.  The  movement  will  not  commence  until  you 
receive  orders.  The  watchword  will  be, '  Scott !'  Very 
respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"J.  H.  Taylor, 

"  Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 
il  P.  S.    The  major-general  thinks  that,  as  Howard's 
division  led  into  the  town,  it  is  proper  that  one  of  the 
others  take  the  advance." 

General   French  was  at  once  directed  to 
prepare  his  division  in  three  brigade  lines  for 
the  advance,  and  General  Hancock  was  to 
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follow  with  his  division  in  the  same  order. 
The  distance  between  the  successive  brigade 
lines  was  to  be  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Toward  ten  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  lift ; 
French  reported  that  he  was  ready,  I  signaled 
to  Sumner,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  the 
movement  was  ordered  to  begin.  French 
threw  out  a  strong  body  of  skirmishers,  and 
his  brigades  filed  out  of  town  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  two  parallel  streets,  the  one  on 
the  right,  which  was  Hanover  street,  running 
into  the  Telegraph  road,  and  both  leading 
direct  to  Marye's  Hill,  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the 
troops  encountered  a  ditch,  or  canal,  so  deep 
as  to  be  almost  impassable  except  at  the 
street  bridges,  and,  one  of  the  latter  being 
partly  torn  up,  the  troops  had  to  cross  single 
file  on  the  stringers.  Once  across  the  canal, 
the  troops  deployed  under  the  bank  bordering 
the  plain  over  which  they  were  to  charge. 
This  plain  was  obstructed  here  and  there  by 
houses  and  fences,  notably  at  a  fork  of  the 
Telegraph  road,  in  the  narrow  angle  of  which 
was  a  cluster  of  houses  and  gardens ;  and 
also  on  the  parallel  road  just  south  of  it, 
where  stood  a  large  square  brick  house.  This 
cluster  of  houses  and  the  brick  house  were 
the  rallying-points  for  parts  of  our  demolished 
lines  of  attack.  The  fork  in  the  road  and  the 
brick  house  were  less  than  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  yards  from  the  stone  wall,  which  covered 
also  as  much  more  of  the  plain  to  the  left  of 
the  brick  house.  A  little  in  advance  of  the 
brick  house  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  afforded 
protection  to  men  lying  down,  against  the 
musketry  behind  the  stone  wall,  but  not  against 
the  converging  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
heights.  My  headquarters  were  in  the  field  on 
the  edge  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  plain. 

A  few  minutes  after  twelve  French's  divis- 
ion charged  in  the  order  of  Kimball's,  An- 
drews's, and  Palmer's  brigades,  a  part  of  Kim- 
ball's men  getting  into  the  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  fork  of  the  road.  Hancock  followed 
them  in  the  order  of  Zook's,  Meagher's,  and 
Caldwell's  brigades,  the  two  former  getting 
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nearer  to  the  stone  wall  than  any  who  had 
gone  before,  except  a  few  of  Kimball's  men, 
and  nearer  than  any  brigade  which  followed 
them. 

Without  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  front,  since  the  smoke  and  light  fog 
veiled  everything.  I  sent  word  to  French  and 
Hancock  to  carry  the  enemy's  works  by 
storm.  Then  I  climbed  the  steeple  of  the  court- 
house, and  from  above  the  haze  and  smoke 
got  a  clear  view  of  the  field.  Howard,  who 
was  with  me,  says  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  great 
God,  see  how  our  men,  our  poor  fellows,  are 
falling !"  I  remember  that  the  whole  plain  was 
covered  with  men,  prostrate  and  falling,  the  live 
men  running  here  and  there,  and  in  front  clos- 
ing upon  each  other,  and  the  wounded  coming 
back.  The  commands  seemed  to  be  mixed  up. 
I  had  never  before  seen  fighting  like  that,  noth- 
ing approaching  it  in  terrible  uproar  and 
destruction.  There  was  no  cheering  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  but  a  stubborn  determination 
to  obey  orders  and  do  their  duty.  I  don't 
think  there  was  much  feeling  of  success.  As 
thev  charged,  the  artillery  fire  would  break 
their  formation,  and  they  would  get  mixed  ; 
then  they  would  close  up,  go  forward,  receive 
the  withering  infantry  fire,  and  those  who  were 
able  would  run  to  those  houses  and  do  all  they 
could ;  and  then  the  next  brigade  coming  up 
in  succession  would  do  their  duty  and  melt.  It 
was  like  the  snow  coming  down  and  melting 
on  warm  ground. 

I  was  in  the  steeple  hardly  ten  seconds, 
for  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  they  were  being 
cut  down,  and  was  convinced  that  we  could 
not  be  successful  in  front,  and  that  our 
only  chance  lay  by  the  right.  I  immediately 
ordered  Howard  to  work  in  on  the  right  with 
the  brigades  of  Owen  and  Hall,  and  attack 
the  men  behind  the  stone  wall  in  flank  ;  before 
he  could  begin  this  movement  both  Hancock 
and  French  sent  word  that  they  must  have 
support  or  they  would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  position.  Sturgis,  of 
Willcox's  corps,  who  had  been  supporting  my 
left,  sent  the  brigades  of  Ferrero  and  Nagle  to 
the  fruitless  charge. 

About  two  o'clock  General  Hooker,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Center  Grand  Di- 
vision (Stoneman's  and  Butterfield's  corps), 
came  upon  the  field.  At  an  earlier  hour 
Whipple's  division  of  Stoneman's  corps  had 
:  "he  river  and  relieved  Howard  on  the 
right,  so  that  the  latter  might  join  in  the  at- 
tack in  the  center,  and  Oriffin's  division  of 
Butterfield's  corps  had  <  ome  over  to  the  sup- 
port of  Sturgis.  Humphreys  and  Sykes,  of  the 
latter  corps,  came  to  my  support.  Toward 
thrc;  o'clock  I  received  the  following  dis- 
patch : 


"  Headquarters  Right  Grand  Division,  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  December  13,  1862 — 2:40  p.  m. 

"  General  Couch  :  Hooker  has  been  ordered  to  put 
in  everything.  You  must  hold  on  until  he  comes  in. 
By  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  Sumner  : 

"  W.  G.  Jones,  Lieutenant,  Aide-de-Camp,  etc." 

Hooker  was  the  ranking  general,  and  as  I  un- 
derstood that  he  was  to  take  command  of  the 
whole  fighting  line,  his  very  coming  was  to 
me  like  the  breaking  out  of  the  sun  in  a  storm. 
I  rode  back  to  meet  him,  told  him  what  had 
been  done,  and  said,  "  I  can't  carry  that  hill 
by  a  front  assault ;  the  only  chance  we  have  is 
to  try  to  get  in  on  the  right."  Hooker  said,  "  I 
will  talk  with  Hancock."  He  talked  with 
Hancock,  and  after  a  few  minutes  said,  "  Well, 
Couch,  things  are  in  such  a  state  I  must  go 
over  and  tell  Burnside  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  carry  this  line  here,"  —  or  words  to  that 
effect, —  and  then  he  went  off.  His  going 
away  left  me  again  in  command.  Burnside 
was  nearly  two  miles  distant.  It  was  not  much 
after  two  o'clock  when  he  went  away,  and  it 
was  about  four  when  he  returned. 

He  left  word  that  Humphreys,  whose  divis- 
ion was  ready  to  advance,  should  take  his  cue 
from  me.  Butterfield  also  gave  Humphreys 
orders  to  that  effect.  After  a  lull  in  the  battle 
General  Caldwell,  a  brigade  commander  under 
Hancock,  sent  word  to  the  latter  that  the 
enemy  were  retreating  from  Marye's  house. 
It  was  probably  only  a  shifting  of  the  enemy's 
troops  for  the  relief  of  the  front  line.  But  as- 
suming that  the  report  was  true,  I  said,  "  Gen- 
eral Humphreys,  Hancock  reports  the  enemy  is 
falling  back ;  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  in  !  " 
I  don't  believe  he  relished  the  duty  before  him, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  fairly  sprang  to  the  work 
like  the  gallant  hero  he  was,  and  led  his  two 
brigades,  who  charged  over  precisely  the  same 
ground,  but  who  did  not  get  quite  so  near  to 
the  stone  wall  as  some  of  French's  and  Han- 
cock's men. 

The  musketry  fire  was  very  heavy,  and  the 
artillery  fire  was  simply  terrible.  I  sent  word 
several  times  to  our  artillery  on  the  right  of 
Falmouth  that  they  were  firing  into  us ;  that 
they  were  tearing  our  own  men  to  pieces.  I 
thought  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  range. 
But  I  learned  later  that  the  fire  came  from  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  on  their  extreme  left. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock,  or  about  sunset, 
while  Humphreys  was  at  work,  Getty's  divis- 
ion of  Willcox's  corps  was  ordered  to  the 
charge  on  our  left  by  the  unfinished  railroad. 
I  could  see  them  being  dreadfully  cut  up,  al- 
though they  had  not  advanced  as  far  as  our 
men.  I  determined  to  send  a  battery  upon 
the  plain  to  shell  the  line  that  was  doing  them 
so  much  harm ;  so  I  ordered  an  aide  to  tell 
Colonel  Morgan  to  send  a  battery  across  the 
canal  and  plant  it  near  the  brick  house.    Mor- 
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gan  came  to  me  and  said :  "  General,  a  bat- 
tery can't  live  there." 

I  replied,  "  Then  it  must  die  there  !  " 

Hazard  took  his  battery  out  in  gallant  style 
and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy's  lines  to  the  left 
of  the  Marye  house.  Men  never  fought  more 
gallantly,  and  he  lost  a  great  many  men  and 
horses.  When  Hooker  came  he  ordered  Frank's 
battery  to  join  Hazard.  But  this  last  effort  did 
not  last  long.  In  the  midst  of  it  I  rode  to 
the  brick  house,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Lieutenant  Cushing,  and 
my  orderly,  Long.  The  smoke  lay  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  see  the  enemy,  and  I  think 
they  could  not  see  us,  but  we  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  somebody  in  our  front  was 
doing  a  great  deal  of  shooting.  I  found  the 
brick  house  packed  with  men  ;  and  behind  it 
the  dead  and  alive  were  as  thick  as  they  could 
be  crowded  together.  The  dead  were  rolled 
out  for  shelter,  and  the  dead  horses  were 
used  for  breastworks.  I  know  I  tried  to 
shelter  myself  behind  the  brick  house,  but 
found  I  could  not,  on  account  of  the  men  al- 
ready there.  The  plain  thereabouts  was  dotted 
with  our  fallen.  I  started  to  cross  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  where  our  men  were  holding 
the  cluster  of  houses  under  Colonel  John  R. 
Brooke. 

When  it  came  dark  the  wounded  were  be- 
ing brought  off  the  plain,  and  Hooker  was 
talking  about  relieving  my  men  in  front  by 
putting  in  Sykes's  division,  and  I  said,  "  No ! 
No  men  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Second 
Corps  unless  General  Sumner  gives  the  orders. 
It  has  fought  and  gained  that  ground  and  it 
shall  hold  it."  Later  the  order  came  for  Sykes 
to  relieve  the  Second  Corps,  which  was  done 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

That  night  was  bitter  cold  and  a  fearful  one 
for  the  front  line  hugging  the  hollows  in  the 
ground,  and  for  the  wounded  who  could  not 
be  reached.  It  was  a  night  of  dreadful  suf- 
fering. Many  died  of  wounds  and  exposure, 
and  as  fast  as  men  died  they  stiffened  in  the 
wintry  air,  and  on  the  front  line  were  rolled 
forward  for  protection  to  the  living.  Frozen 
men  were  placed  for  dumb  sentries. 

Again  my  corps  bivouacked  in  the  town, 
and  were  not  allowed  fires  lest  they  should 
draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Burnside 
came  to  my  headquarters  near  the  center  of 
the  town.  I  was  lying  down  at  the  time.  He 
asked  me  to  tell  him  about  the  battle,  and  we 
talked  for  about  an  hour.  I  told  him  everything 
that  had  occurred.  "And  now,"  I  said,  "  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  you  must  know  that  even-thing 
that  could  be  done  by  troops  was  done  by 
the  Second  Corps."  He  said,  "  Couch,  I 
know  that;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you 


did  your  best."  He  gave  no  intimation  of  his 
plans  for  the  next  day.  He  was  friendly  in 
his  tone  and  he  did  not  seem  greatly  oppressed, 
but  it  was  plain  that  he  felt  he  had  led  us  to 
a  great  disaster.  I  never  felt  so  badly  for  a 
man  in  my  life.* 

The  next  day,  Sunday  the  14th,  our  men 
began  digging  trenches  along  the  edge  of  the 
town.  We  were  on  the  alert,  for  there  was 
some  fear  of  an  assault.  Of  course  there  is  no 
need  of  denying  that  after  the  battle  the  men 
became  strained.  The  pressure  of  a  fight 
carries  you  through,  but  after  it  is  all  over 
■and  you  have  been  whipped,  you  do  not  feel 
very  pugnacious.  The  men,  knowing  that  they 
had  been  unsuccessful,  were  in  a  nervous  state, 
and  officers  suffered  also  from  the  reaction,  the 
worst  of  it  being  that  the  mass  of  the  army 
had  lost  confidence  in  its  commander. 

About  midday  of  the  14th  Burnside  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  fall 
back,  but  to  hold  Fredericksburg.  No  attack 
was  made  by  us  that  day,  though  Burnside 
had  said  that  he  should  renew  the  assault  on 
Marye's  Hill,  with  his  old  Ninth  Corps,  and 
that  he  would  place  himself  at  its  head.  Gen- 
eral Getty  of  that  corps,  a  very  gallant  officer, 
touched  me  as  I  passed  him  and  said  :  "  I 
understand  that  Burnside  has  given  out  that 
he  intends  to  lead  seventeen  regiments  to 
the  attack."  He  urged  me  strongly  to  dis- 
suade him  if  possible,  as  it  would  be  a  perfect 
slaughter  of  men. 

At  the  council  Hooker  expressed  himself 
as  against  the  movement  of  retreat,  saying, 
"  We  must  fight  those  people.  We  are  over 
there  and  we  must  fight  them."  But,  as  I 
remember,  he  did  not  advocate  the  plan  of 
holding  Fredericksburg  if  we  were  not  to 
renew  the  fight.  I  urged  that  the  army  was 
not  in  a  condition,  after  our  repulse,  to  renew 
the  assault,  but  that  we  ought  to  hold  Fred- 
ericksburg at  all  hazards.    I  had  an  argument 

*  Losses  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec  ii  to  15,  1862. 
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with  General  Burnside  upon  that  point,  tell- 
ing him  that  I  was  willing  to  have  him  throw 
all  the  responsibility  upon  me  ;  that  if  we  held 
the  town  we  should  have  a  little  something 
to  show  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  day  before  ; 
that  the  people  would  feel  we  had  not  failed 
utterlv.  It  was  agreed  that  Fredericksburg 
should  be  held.  Then  Burnside  dismissed 
us  and  sent  Hooker  and  myself  to  Fredericks- 
burg to  arrange  for  the  defense.  We  had  a 
council  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  street. 

It  was  decided  that  Hooker's  troops  should 
hold  the  town.  The  question  was  how  many 
men  would  he  leave  for  that  purpose,  opin- 
ions varying  from  ten  to  eighteen  thousand. 
My  limit  was  ten  thousand  men.  General 
Tvler  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Make  it  higher, 
General."  We  compromised  on  twelve  thou- 
sand. We  remained  in  the  town  on  the  15th, 
and  that  evening  my  corps  and  the  Ninth 
Corps  recrossed  the  river.  Next  morning  we 
found  that  Fredericksburg  had  been  evacu- 
ated. When  Willcox  and  I  left,  we  thought, 
of  course,  it  would  be  held.  The  talk  was 
that  during  the  night  Hooker  prevailed  upon 
Burnside  to  evacuate  the  town. 

Our  wing  of  the  army  thought  the  failure 
of  the  campaign  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  put  in  where  we  ought  not  to 
have  been.  We  were  asked  to  conquer  an  im- 
possibility. We  had  something  to  do  which  it 
was  not  possible  for  us  to  do.  After  the  battle 
Burnside  tried  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sumner  did  a 
good  deal  to  help  him.  Burnside  conceived 
the  plan  of  crossing  the  Rappahannock  a  few 
miles  above  Fredericksburg,  where  the  enemy 
were  unprepared  to  receive  us.  The  result 
was  the  "  mud  march  "  (January  2oth-2ist). 
It  was  Burnside's  effort  to  redeem  himself. 
To  start  off  in  the  mud  as  we  did  with  the 
army  in  its  discouraged  state  was  perfect 
folly.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
in  the  move  to  recommend  itself.  If  the 
weather  had  happened  to  turn  hard,  pos- 
sibly he  might  have  surprised  Lee  and  gotten 
across  the  river,  above  Fredericksburg,  but  it 
was  a  hazardous  move,  with  the  army  out  of 
confidence  with  its  commander  and  the  enemy 
elated    with  brilliant  success.      The  general 


demoralization  that  had  come  upon  us  made 
two  or  three  months  of  rest  a  necessity.* 

When  Hooker,  on  January  25th,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  army,  many  of  us  were 
very  much  surprised ;  I  think  the  superior 
officers  did  not  regard  him  competent  for  the 
task.  He  had  fine  qualities  as  an  officer,  but 
not  the  weight  of  character  to  take  charge  of 
that  army.  Nevertheless,  under  his  administra- 
tion the  army  assumed  wonderful  vigor.  I  have 
never  known  men  to  change  from  a  condition  of 
the  lowest  depression  to  that  of  a  healthy  fight- 
ing state  in  so  short  a  time.  President  Lincoln 
with  his  wife  came  down  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  General  Hooker,  and  to  see  the  different 
officers  and  talk  with  them.  To  further  that, 
General  Hooker  gave  a  dinner  party  at  which 
all  the  corps  commanders  were  present,  and 
also  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  talk  to 
the  officers  on  the  subject  that  was  uppermost 
in  our  minds — how  we  were  to  get  the  better 
of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  hills.  Before 
he  went  away  he  sent  for  Hooker  and  for  me, 
I  being  second  in  command,  and  almost  his 
last  injunction  was :  "  Gentlemen,  in  your 
next  battle  put  in  all  your  men."  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  we  did  not  do  at  Chancellorsville. 

We  had  a  grand  review  of  the  army  in  honor 
of  the  President.  The  Second  Corps  paraded, 
I  think,  with  Howard's  Eleventh  Corps,  for 
after  I  had  saluted  at  the  head  of  my  corps 
I  rode  to  the  side  of  the  President,  who  was 
on  horseback,  and  while  near  him  General 
Schurz  approached  at  the  head  of  his  division. 
I  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  that  is  General  Schurz," 
pronouncing  it  Shurs,  after  the  American 
fashion.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  me  and  said : 
"  Not  Shurs,  General  Couch,  but  Schoortz." 
But  he  did  it  very  pleasantly,  and  I  was  just 
a  little  surprised  that  our  Western  President 
should  have  the  advantage  of  me.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  and  the  review  was  a  stirring 
sight.  Mr.  Lincoln,  sitting  there  with  his  hat 
off,  head  bent,  and  seemingly  meditating, 
suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  General 
Couch,  what  do  you  suppose  will  become  of 
all  these  men  when  the  war  is  over  ?  "  And 
it  struck  me  as  very  pleasant  that  somebody 
had  an  idea  that  the  war  would  sometime 
end. 

Darius  N.  Couch. 


In  the  course  of  a  correspondence  between  Gen 
Franklin  and   Ualleck,  relating  to  their  several 
controversies  with  General  Burnside,  General  Frank- 
lin v.  II..  under  date  of  June  1,  1863  :  "  I 
>f  your  opinion   with   regard  to  the  honesty  and 
-ity  of  purpose  of  Genera]  Burnside,  until  after 
his  relief  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  I'o 
I  confidence  in  his  ability  at  the  first 
ricksborg  battle.    There  was  not  a  man  in  my 
command    who   'ii'l    not    believe   that   everything    he- 


would  undertake  would  fail,  and  General  Hooker  in- 
formed me  that  that  was  the  general  feeling  in  his 
command.  General  Sumner's  feelings  were  not  so 
decided,  but  they  were  nearly  so.  You  can  imagine 
that  the  beds  of  the  Grand  Division  commanders  were 
not  of  roses,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Burn- 
side was  fast  losing  his  mind.  So  1  looked  upon  the 
rain  which  stopped  his  second  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  [the  'mud  march']  as  almost  a  providential 
interference  in  our  behalf/' — Kditor. 
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WHEN  General  Burnside  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1862,  he  gave  up 
the  immense  strategic  advantage  which  Mc- 
Clellan  had  gained,  and  led  the  army  to  Fal- 
mouth on  the  Rappahannock  River,  opposite 
the  city  of  Fredericksburg.  A  few  days  after 
his  arrival  on  the  Rappahannock  he  called  a 
council  of  war.  It  was  a  conference  rather 
than  a  council,  for  he  stated  that  he  called  the 
generals  together  to  make  known  something 
of  his  plans,  and  not  to  put  any  question 
before  them  for  decision.  The  grand  division 


commanders,  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Hooker, 
were  present^  and  also,  I  think,  the  corps 
commanders.  I  was  present  as  commander 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  The  entire  army 
was  massed  within  a  few  miles  of  Falmouth, 
and  the  first  object  was  to  cross  the  river  in 
our  front,  and  gain  a  fair  field  for  a  battle. 
From  the  same  ground  Hooker  afterwards 
marched  north-west,  and  by  a  series  of  fine 
movements  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
offer  battle  at  Chancellorsville  on  at  least  equal 
terms.  The  outcome  of  Hooker's  campaign 
belied  its  beginning,  but  it  led  to  the  battle 
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(from   a   recent   photograph,  by  de   lamater.) 


of  Gettysburg,  which  more  than  compensated 
in  results  for  the  previous  failure.  * 

General  Burnside  opened  the  conference 
by  stating  that  within  a  few  days  he  proposed 
to  cross  the  river  to  offer  battle  to  General 
Lee,  and  that  after  a  close  study  of  the  reports 
of  his  engineers  he  had  chosen  Skinker's  Neck 
as  the  point  of  crossing.  Skinker's  Neck  is  a 
shoe-shaped  bend  in  the  Rappahannock  River, 
about  twelve  miles  below  Fredericksburg, 
which  offered  all  the  necessary  military  fea- 
I  >r  forcing  a  crossing,  but   which,  like 

"When  General   Burnside  determined    to  occupy 

held  by  a  large  force  of  the 

y.      A    body  of  cavalry,  sent    from   Warrenton, 

could  have  ttized  the  place  without  serious  opposition, 

and  have  held  it  until  the  advance  of  the  infantry  came 
up.  In  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  move  from 
Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg, the  notion  that  a  serious 


Butler's  famous  "  bottle  "  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, also  presented  great  facilities  for  pre- 
venting the  egress  of  an  army  which  had 
effected  an  entrance  on  its  peninsula.  After 
developing  to  a  limited  extent  his  plans,  the 
general  said  that  any  one  present  was  at  liberty 
to  express  his  views  on  the  subject.  General 
Sumner,  if  I  recollect  aright,  remarked  only 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  commanding  general.  General 
Franklin  said  that  we  could  doubtless  effect  a 
crossing  at  the  designated  place;  he  assumed 

battle  was  necessary  to  enable  the  army  to  get  into 
Fredericksburg  was  not  entertained  by  any  one.  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  whose  grand  division  had  the  advance, 
reported  that  when  he  arrived  at  Falmouth  he  could 
even  then  have  occupied  Fredericksburg  without  op- 
position,  had  his  orders  justified  him  in  crossing  the 
river. — W.  15.  Franklin. 
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that  the  movements,  after  crossing,  had  been 
carefully  studied,  and  he  stood  ready  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  he  might  receive.  General 
Hooker  then  said,  in  substance,  that  it  was 
preposterous  to  talk  about  our  crossing  the 
river  in  the  face  of  Lee's  army ;  that  he  would 
like  to  be  in  command  of  fifty  thousand  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  have  an 


other,  but  when  your  army  is  across  your 
troubles  will  begin,"  calling  his  attention  at  the 
same  time  to  the  range  of  hills  on  the  other 
side,  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the  river. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Burnside,  "  I  know  where  Lee's 
forces  are,  and  I  expect  to  surprise  him.  I  ex- 
pect to  cross  and  occupy  the  hills  before  Lee 
can  bring  anything  serious  to  meet  me." 


THE    PONTOON    BRIDGES    AT    FRANKLIN'S    CROSSING.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

The  hills  occupied  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  command  are  seen  in  the  distance. 


enemy  make  the  attempt.  I  then  stated  that 
I  would  guarantee  the  crossing  of  the  river  if 
my  command  had  the  advance.  General 
Burnside  closed  the  conference  by  stating  that 
his  mind  was  made  up  ;  that  we  must  prepare 
our  commands  for  the  work  before  them  ;  and 
that  we  should  receive  the  proper  orders  in 
due  time. 

Three  or  four  days  after  that  I  was  at  Burn- 
side's  headquarters,  and  he  invited  me  to  take 
a  ride  with  him.  Riding  along  on  the  hills 
near  the  river,  he  pointed  out  some  fine  posi- 
tions for  artillery,  and  said  :  "  My  reserve 
artillery  has  as  yet  had  no  chance  to  show  its 
value,  and  I  am  going  to  make  the  crossing 
here  and  below,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  reserve  artillery." 

To  this  I  replied,  "  You  can  cross  here  with- 
out great  difficulty,  for  this  bank  dominates  the 


I  then  said,  "  If  you  are  sure  of  that,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject." 

On  parting,  General  Burnside  said,  "  I  wish 
you  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  about  my 
change  of  plan.  I  will  make  it  known  at  the 
proper  time." 

Though  General  Franklin  and  myself  were 
on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  occupied  the 
same  tent,  I  gave  him  no  hint  of  the  change. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  movement  Gen- 
eral Franklin  was  notified  of  the  point  selected 
for  his  crossing,  and  I  then  told  him  the  story 
of  the  change  of  plan. 

He  merely  said,  "  Your  command  is  the 
strongest,  and  you  must  take  the  advance." 

As  I  remember,  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  ioth  of  December  that  General  Franklin 
received  an  order  to  have  the  head  of  his 
command  at  a  designated  point  on  the  river, 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GEORGE    D.    BAYARD,    KILLED    AT 
franklin's    HEADQUARTERS.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

about  one  and  a  half  miles  below  Fredericks- 
burg, and  since  known  as  Franklin's  crossing, 
at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1  rth,  where 
he  would  at  once  begin  crossing  by  bridges 
which  would  be  found  ready. 

( )n  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber, at  five  o'clock,  the  First  Corps,  under 
Major-General  John  F.  Reynolds,  march- 
ed to  take  position  at  the  bridges,  and 
<ovcr  the  crossing  of  the  Sixth  Corps  over 
the  Rappahannock.  A  brigade  of  the 
corps  had  moved  at  two  o'clock  a.  m., 
to  protect  the  engineer  troops  while  throw- 
ing the  bridges,  which  were  expected  to 
be  finished  by  daylight.  The  work  was 
for  a  while  suspended  on  account  of  the  fire 
of  sharp-shooters,  covered  by  some  fishing- 
huts  and  a  thicket  on  the  opposite  shore. 
A  '  ouple  of  batteries  placed  on  the  bank 
opened  with  canister  and  shell,  and  caused 
the  enemy  to  disappear,  and  work  was 
resumed.  When  the  head  of  the  Sixth 
5  reached  the  bank  ;it  7:30  a.  m., 
only  three  or  four  pontoons  of  each  bridge 
!/]-!'  ed  in  position,  and  the 
bridges  were  not  completed  till  about  one 
•  until  about  four  p.  m.  that 
■  begin  the  crossing. 

General  Devens's  brigade  held  the  post 
of  honor  and  began  the  movement,  using 
both  bridges.    One  of  the  commanders  of 


the  leading  regiments,  more  patriotic  than  wise, 
had  placed  his  band  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  begin  playing  as  it  reached 
the  bridge.  This  threw  the  men  on  the  bridges 
into  ''step,"  and  for  some  minutes  it  looked  as 
though  both  bridges  must  go  down.  Fortu- 
nately, through  the  reckless  riding  of  a  "  AYild 
Irishman  "  on  the  staff,  an  order  reached  the 
colonel,  and  the  music  was  stopped  before  any 
harm  was  done. 

The  troops  were  being  rapidly  thrown  across, 
when  an  order  came  to  recross  all  but  one 
brigade.  This  was  done  and  General  Devens's 
brigade  was  left  to  keep  the  bridge-head.  The 
cause  of  this  was  that  the  upper  bridges  oppo- 
site the  town  intended  for  the  use  of  the  right 
winghad  not  yet  been  finished.  Sharp-shooters 
in  the  brick  houses  near  the  river  had  inter- 
fered with  the  work,  and  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  reserve  artillery  could  not  make  the  same 
impression  on  masonry  walls  that  our  field 
batteries  had  produced  on  thicket  and  hut. 
Some  volunteers  finally  crossed  the  river  to 
Fredericksburg  in  boats  and  cleared  the  other 
bank,  and  the  bridge  was  rapidly  laid. 

Of  course  all  chance  of  effecting  a  surprise 
was  now  over,  and  if  we  persisted  in  crossing 
we  must  fight  for  the  hills  south  of  the  river. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  fine  opportunity 
for  turning  what  had  been  done  into  a  feint,  and 
crossing  the  main  army  elsewhere.  But  this 
was  not  done,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 2  th  the  Sixth  Corps  recommenced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  marched  to  the  front  about 
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a  mile,  and  formed  line  of  battle.  Its  right 
was  thrown  across  Deep  Run,  which,  between 
the  Sixth  Corps  and  the  river,  was  an  impas- 
sable stream,  separating  us,  until  bridged,  from 
the  right  wing  of  the  army.  In  the  right  front 
was  an  open  field,  traversed  by  Deep  Run 
from  left  to  right,  bounded  by  the  hills  and 
narrowing  as  it  approached  a  gorge  a  mile 
or  more  away.  In  front  of  the  left  and  right 
at  a  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  was  the 
ridge  of  hills  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

The  First  Corps, under  Major-General  John 
F.  Reynolds,  followed  the  Sixth,  and,  forming 
on  its  left,  curved  back  across  the  Richmond 
road  and  rested  its  left  on  the  Rappahannock 
river.  In  its  right  front  was  the  range  of  hills 
at  a  short  distance,  but  which  broke  away, 
leaving  an  open  space  on  the  left  between  it 
and  the  river.  Here  were  two  corps  with  an 
impassable  stream  on  their  right,  a  formidable 
range  of  hills  occupied  by  the  enemy  covering 
almost  their  entire  front,  and  at  their  back 
a  river  with  two  frail  bridges  connecting  its 
shores.  It  takes  soldiers  who  do  not  believe 
that  war  is  an  art  to  be  perfectly  at  their  ease 
under  such  circumstances. 

General  Franklin,  General  Reynolds,  and 
myself  were  on  the  most  intimate  social  and 
official  terms.  We  always  discussed  questions 
of  general  interest  to  the  command,  and  after 
General  Reynolds  had  placed  his  corps  in 
position  we  met  and  looked  over  the  situation 
as  it  then  appeared  to  us.  We  unanimously 
agreed  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  put  the  forty  thousand  men 
of  the  Left  Grand  Division  into  columns  of  as- 
sault on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Richmond 
road,  carry  the  ridge,  and  turn  Lee's  right  flank 
at  any  cost.  To  do  this  the  Sixth  Corps  must 
be  relieved  from  its  position  in  line,  where  it 
was  covering  the  bridge.  This  could  only  be 
done  after  dark,  but  as  it  would  take  some 
time  to  get  the  columns  formed,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  that  the  men  should  get  some  rest 
before  morning,  the  work  of  preparation  must 
begin  directly  after  dusk.  In  coming  to  this 
conclusion  we  had  considered  the  fact  that 
Lee  being  on  the  exterior  had  longer  lines 
than  those  of  our  army,  and  that  therefore  he 
could  not  have  force  enough  on  his  right  to 
resist  an  assault  by  forty  thousand  men,  and 
that  the  demonstration  made  on  his  left  would 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  of  his  force 
from  that  flank  Besides  this  we  had  in  front 
of  Reynolds  open  country  of  sufficient  width 
to  turn  the  hills  which  terminated  to  the  right 
of  the  Richmond  road. 

About  five  p.  m.  General  Burnside  came 
to  the  left  wing,  and  after  he  had  taken  a 
hurried  gallop  along  the  lines,  General  Frank- 
lin asked  him  to  go  to  his  tent,  and  there 
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gave  him  the  above-described  plan  as  the  only 
one  that  in  our  judgment  offered  a  fair  hope 
of  success.  When  General  Burnside  left  us 
we  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  he  agreed 
with  us,  and  the  last  request,  urgently  pressed 
upon  him,  was  that  he  should  at  once  give  the 
order  for  Birney's  and  Sickles's  divisions  of 
the  Third  Corps  (Hooker's  Center  Grand 
Division)  to  cross  the  bridge  and  be  ready 
to  begin  to  relieve  the  Sixth  Corps  in  the 
lines  at  dusk.  Under  the  supposition  that 
the  orders  asked  for  would  soon  be  received, 
General  Franklin  gave  General  Reynolds  and 
myself  orders  to  do  all  the  preliminary  work 
possible  ;  which  being  done,  we  returned  to 
General  Franklin's  headquarters  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger  from  General  Burn- 
side.  As  the  precious  time  passed  by  we  fell 
to  discussing  the  condition  of  affairs.  Burn- 
side  had  proposed  to  effect  a  surprise,  and 
now  before  Lee  could  be  attacked  he  would 
have  had  forty-eight  hours  for  concentration 
against  us  and  for  fortifying  his  positions  on 
the  hills.  Burnside  had  persisted  in  crossing 
the  river  after  all  hope  of  a  surprise  had  faded 
away,  and  now  we  must  fight  our  way  out 
under  great  disadvantages.  Had  Burnside 
been  forced  into  a  move  by  the  Administra- 
tion ?  Under  the  circumstances  would  he 
make  a  desperate  fight  or  only  one  to  keep 
up  appearances  ?  Whatever  was  in  store  for 
us  the  Left  Grand  Division  was  a  unit  in  senti- 
ment; the  men  were  braveand  well  disciplined, 
and  we  felt  sure  that  with  our  forty  thousand 
men  we  could  force  back  Lee's  right  flank  and 
get  a  better  position  for  a  general  battle,  if 
one  were  then  necessary.  Would  Burnside 
adopt  our  plan,  and  if  so,  why  this  delay  which 
was  costing  us  so  much  valuable  time  ?  We 
had  all  known  Burnside  socially,  long  and 
intimately,  but  in  his  new  position  of  grave 
responsibility  he  was  to  us  entirely  unknown. 

The  weary  hours  of  that  long  winter  night 
wore  away  in  this  profitless  manner  until  about 
three  o'clock,  when  General  Reynolds  said  : 
"  I  know  I  have  hard  work  ahead  of  me  and 
I  must  get  some  sleep.  Send  for  me  if  I  am 
wanted."  General  Franklin  then  sent  an  aide 
to  headquarters,  who  returned  with  the  answer 
that  the  orders  would  "  come  presently." 

The  order  came,  I  think,  at  7:45  a.  m., 
to  "  keep  your  whole  command  in  position 
for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Rich- 
mond road."  Two-thirds  of  the  command 
(the  Sixth  Corps)  was  so  placed  that  it  could 
not  move,  without  danger  of  losing  the 
bridges,  until  relieved  by  other  troops  or  Lee's 
right  wing  should  be  in  full  retreat.  "'And 
you  will  send  out  at  once  a  division,  at  least, 
to  pass  below  Smithfield  " — a  hamlet  occu- 
pied by  Reynolds  on  the  previous  evening  — 
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"  to  seize  if  possible  the  heights  near  Captain 
Hamilton's  on  this  side  of  the  Massaponax, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its 
Sue  of  retreat  open" 

The  peculiar  wording  of  the  order  is  posi- 
tive evidence  that  when  it  was  penned  Burn- 
side's  mind  was  still  filled  with  the  fallacy  of 
effecting  a  surprise.  The  order  recites  that 
the  divisions  to  be  sent  out  by  Sumner  and 
Franklin  were  to  seize,  or  attempt  to  seize, 
certain  heights.  The  military  man  is  habitu- 
ated to  use  the  word  seize  when  an  unguarded 
position  is  to  be  occupied,  or  a  point  in  the 
lines  of  the  enemy  left  weak  through  igno- 
rance or  neglect  is  to  be  taken  by  a  sudden 
rush.  Both  of  these  operations  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  military  surprise.  When  an  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  by  hard  fighting  or 
the  weight  of  a  mass  of  troops,  the  word 
carry  is  instinctively  used.  In  corroboration 
of  this  proposition,  I  will  state  that  in  the 
third  interview  I  had  with  Burnside,  after  the 
battle,  he  said.  "  I  should  have  ordered 
Franklin  to  earn7  the  heights  at  Captain 
Hamilton's  at  all  hazards."  * 

The  Sixth  Corps  had  two  divisions  in  line 
and  one  in  reserve.  It  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive during  the  day,  and  owing  to  the  exposed 
position  suffered  severely  from  artillery  fire, 
while  the  enemy  in  its  front  were  well  covered 
by  woods  and  rifle-pits. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders  Reynolds  moved 
to  the  attack  at  8:30  a.  m.,  with  his  center 
division  under  Meade,  which  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  division  of  Gibbon  on  the  right, 
and  next  to  the  Sixth  Corps.  The  third  di- 
vision, under  Doubleday,  was  in  reserve  and 
guarding  Meade's  left.t  Meade  crossed  the 
ravine  in  his  front,  and  directed  his  course 
towards  a  point  of  woods  coming  down  from 
the  heights.  The  artillery  on  the  crest  was 
silenced  by  three  batteries,  and  Meade  pushed 
on,  supported  on  his  right  by  Gibbon, and  car- 
ried, after  severe  fighting,  the  crest,  capturing 
flags  and  prisoners.  In  the  dense  woods  on  the 
height,  the  connection  with  Gibbon  was  lost, 

'Just  as  General  Burnside  was  leaving,  shortly 
after  nightfall,  I  asked  to  be  permitted  to  order  Gen- 
eral Stoneman's  corps  (the  Third)  to  cross  at  once. 
He  declined  to  give  the  permission,  but  assured  me 
I  would  have  the  orders  before  midnight.  Had  the 
permission  been  granted,  the  First  and  Sixth  Corps 
would  have  been  in  position  for  the  attack  by  daylight, 
the  Third  Corps  taking  the  place  of  the  Sixth,  winch 
would  have  attacked  with  the  First  Corps.  Had  the 
nee  •  ary  ord<  ri  been  received,  even  by  midnight,  the 
movements  would  have  been  made  under  cover  of 
the  darkne  1,  and  the  whole  ni^ht  after  midnight 
would  nave  been  required  to  make  them.  It  seems 
that  General  Bornside  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  hi^  headquarters,  nnd  did  not  write  the 
rs  until  the  next  morning.  None  of  my  urgent 
messages  sent  to  him  during  the  night  were  d<h . 


and  Meade,  after  a  stubborn  contest,  was  finally 
driven  back,  Gibbon  yet  holding  his  ground. 
Two  regiments  from  the  Third  Corps  arriving 
were  sent  to  Gibbon's  left,  but  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  they  with  Gibbon  forced  back. 
The  enemy  made  a  strong  show  of  following 
up  their  success,  but  the  arrival  of  two  fresh 
brigades  from  the  Third  Corps  checked  them 
and  drove  them  back  to  their  sheltered  posi- 
tions. Gibbon's  division,  after  its  retreat,  was 
relieved  by  Sickles's  division  of  the  Third 
Corps.  Newton's  division,  the  reserve  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
took  position  on  the  left,  but  was  not  engaged. 
The  enemy's  batteries  on  their  extreme  right, 
having  a  reverse  fire  upon  Meade,  when  he 
advanced  up  the  crest,  had  maintained  their 
position  throughout  the  battle,  as  owing  to  the 
foggy  character  of  the  day  our  artillery  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  was  obliged  to 
fire  somewhat  at  random.  The  same  reason 
prevented  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
from  being  very  well  directed.  The  contest 
ended  at  nightfall,  our  troops  having  made  no 
material  permanent  advance. 

The  military  reader  will  see  that  had  Meade 
and  Gibbon  had  behind  them  when  they  car- 
ried the  enemy's  lines  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Sixth  Corps  in  place  of  two 
regiments  of  the  Third  Corps,  the  probabilities 
would  all  have  been  in  favor  of  a  success. 

When  night  fell  there  were  no  longer  forty 
thousand  men  in  the  Left  Grand  Division,  and 
we  had  gained  no  important  advance.  After 
Meade's  division  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  front  he  came  to  General  Franklin's  head- 
quarters, and  on  being  asked  some  question 
about  the  fight  said,  "  I  found  it  quite  hot 
enough  for  me,"  taking  off  his  slouched  hat 
and  showing  two  bullet- holes  between  which 
and  the  top  of  his  head  there  must  have  been 
little  space. 

During  one  of  the  rather  feeble  attacks 
made  on  the  lines  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  when 
Brooks  took  some  prisoners,  Meade,  who 
was  at  headquarters,  was  expressing  great  un- 
to him,  although  their  receipt  at  headquarters  was 
acknowledged. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  sent  by  General  Burn- 
side  under  which  the  attack  was  made  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  for  an  attack  by  forty  thousand  men,  which 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  what  took  place  at  our  in- 
terview of  the  previous  evening.  And  its  receipt  at  7:45 
in  the  morning  [it  was  dated  5:55  A.M.], instead  of  mid- 
night, was  unaccountable,  except  under  the  supposition 
that  General  Burnside,  for  some  reason  that  was  un- 
known to  us  on  the  left,  disapproved  of  the  plan  to  which 
we  thought  he  had  assented,  or  that  no  serious  attack 
was  to  be  made  from  the  left. —  W.  B.  FRANKLIN. 

t  It  came  into  action  .shortly  after  Meade's  advance, 
to  repel  a  threatened  attack  from  a  large  force  of  cav- 
alry which  developed  between  our  left  and  the  Mas- 
aponas  Creek. —  W.  B.  Franklin. 
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easiness  lest  the  enemy  should  break  through 
and  capture  the  bridges.  General  Franklin 
quieted  him  by  saying  that  the  Sixth  Corps 
could  not  be  driven  from  its  position. 

Mansfield,  as  the  Bernard  house  was  called, 
was  a  large,  square,  two-story  mansion,  of 
stone,  that  looked  down  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock river  close  beneath  it,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  an  imposing  drive,  while  behind 
was  an  open  grove  of  magnificent  trees ; 
and  in  this  grove  was  the  headquarters  of 
General  Franklin.  The  house  was  evidently 
one  of  Virginia's  ancestral  homes,  and  had 
been  in  former  days  the  center  of  generous 
hospitality.  Though  under  artillery  fire,  it  was 
used  as  a  temporary  hospital,  and  in  it  the 
brave  Bayard  died.  The  grove  was  filled  with 
saddled  horses,  not  for  the  use  of  fair  ladies 
and  gay  cavaliers,  as  in  the  olden  time,  but 
for  staff-officers  and  orderlies  to  carry  orders 
i.ito  the^fight  and  bring  back  reports  from  the 
field.  The  testy  owner,  who  remained  about 
the  house  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
whose  word  had  been  law  for  so  many  years 
to  all  the  country  side,  did  not  realize,  when 
he  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  his 
premises,  that  he  spoke  to  a  man  who  com- 
manded forty  thousand  armed  men,  and  one 
who  on  that  day  had  little  regard  for  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  did  not  stand  much  in  awe  of 
a  Virginia  magnate  or  constable.* 

During  this  day,  as  in  all  days  of  battle, 
many  sad  and  many  humorous  incidents  oc- 
curred. Many  of  the  shots  fired  too  high  for 
the  line  of  battle  went  hurtling  through  the 
headquarters  of  General  Franklin  in  the  open 
grove  of  large  trees.  General  Bayard,  much 
endeared  to  us  by  his  social  qualities  and  his 
rare  merits  as  a  cavalry  leader,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  round  shot  through  the  thigh 
within  ten  feet  of  General  Franklin.  General 
Bayard  and  his  friend  Captain  H.  G.  Gibson, 
commanding  a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  were 
just  rising  from  the  ground  to  go  to  luncheon 
when  the  shot  cam^.  It  cut  off  Captain  Gib- 
son's sword-belt  without  injury  to  him,  and 
passing  on  struck  General  Bayard.  Many 
generals  could  have  been  better  spared  from 
the  service. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  there  had  come 
to  the  Sixth  Corps  the  first  importation  of 
bounty  men.  They  had  been  placed  in  the 
front  to  save  the  veterans  for  heavy  work,  and 
as  their  wounded  men  were  carried  back 
through  the  ranks  of  the  old  soldiers,  the  latter 
would  cry  out,  "  Take  good  care  of  those  men; 


they  have  cost  the  Government  a  great  deal 
of  money."  The  bounty  men  were  at  first  a 
by-word  and  a  cause  of  irritation  to  the  real 
volunteers.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  hearing 
some  heavy  musketry  firing  in  my  front,  I 
went  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  while  riding 
along  behind  a  regiment  lying  with  their  faces 
to  the  ground,  a  round  shot  struck  the  knap- 
sack of  a  soldier,  and,  cutting  it  open,  sent  a 
cloud  of  underclothes  into  the  air,  and  high 
above  them  floated  a  scattered  pack  of  cards. 
The  soldier,  who  was  unhurt,  hearing  the 
shouts  of  laughter  from  his  comrades,  turned 
over  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  when  he 
saw  the  mishap  which  had  befallen  him  made 
a  feeble  effort  to  join  in  the  laugh. 

On  the  morning  of  December  14th  a  coun- 
cil of  war  of  the  grand  division  commanders 
was  ordered,  and  General  Burnside  announced 
his  intention  of  leading  the  Ninth  Corps  (his 
old  command)  in  an  assault  against  the  works 
which  the  Second  Corps,  led  by  such  men  as 
Couch  and  Hancock,  had  failed  to  carry.  For 
some  reason  the  project  was  abandoned.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  days  the  Left  Grand  Division 
remained  in  position,  with  no  disturbance  ex- 
cept that  produced  by  an  angry  skirmish  line 
with  an  occasional  artillery  engagement. 

On  Monday  afternoon  (the  15th)  I  received 
an  order  from  General  Franklin,  then  detained 
at  headquarters,  to  withdraw  the  Left  Grand 
Division  after  dark  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  what  remained  of  the  forty  thousand  men 
of  that  command  recrossed  during  the  night 
without  loss  and  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy. 

After  the  battle  I  had  four  interviews  with 
Burnside.  The  first  was  on  Sunday,  the  14th 
of  December.  I  found  him  alone  in  his  tent 
walking  up  and  down,  apparently  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  turning  to  me  he  said, 
"  Oh  !  those  men  !  oh  !  those  men  !  "  I  asked 
what  he  meant,  and  he  said,  "  Those  men 
over  there  !  "  pointing  across  the  river  where 
so  many  thousands  lay  dead  and  wounded,  "  I 
am  thinking  of  them  all  the  time." 

I  made  some  remark  about  the  fate  of  sol- 
diers and  changed  the  subject.  Burnside  also 
said  that  he  did  not  lead  the  Ninth  Corps 
to  the  charge  as  he  had  said  he  would,  be- 
cause the  generals  on  the  right  made  such 
statements  with  reference  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  their  commands  that  he  feared  to  make 
the  attempt.  I  told  him  that  I  would  lead 
the  Sixth  Corps  against  the  enemy  and  that 
we  were  not  demoralized.    After  we  had  re- 


*  When  I  first  arrived  at  the  Bernard  house  I  found  upon  staying  at  the  house  to  protect  it.  General  Rev- 
Mr.  Bernard  holding  a  very  lively  interview  with  Gen-  nolds  on  such  occasions  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
eral  John  F.  Reynolds.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Bernard  I  presently  saw  Mr.  Bernard  hurrying  towards  the 
protested  against  the  use  of  his  house  and  grounds  by  pontoon  bridges  between  two  Yankee  soldiers,  and  he 
the  troops  because  they  would  spoil  them,  and  insisted  was  not  seen  again  in  that  vicinity.  —  \Y.  B.  Franklin. 
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crossed  the  river  I  saw  him  again,  when  he 
told  me  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  relieve 
Sumner  from  command,  place  Hooker  in  arrest, 
and  Franklin  in  command  of  the  army. 

In  the  third  interview  General  Reynolds 
-was  with  me.  and  in  that  he  said  that  the  men 
on  the  left  did  not  fight  well  enough.  To  this 
we  replied  that  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
proved  the  contrary.  He  then  said, "  I  did  not 
mean  that ;  I  meant  there  were  not  muskets 
enough  fired,"  adding, "  I  made  a  mistake  in  my 
orderto  Franklin ;  I  should  have  directed  him 
to  carrv  the  hill  at  Hamilton's  at  all  hazards." 

At   the  fourth  interview  he  stated  that  the 


mistake  was  that  Franklin  did  not  get  the 
order  early  enough  ;  that  he  had  started  it  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  that  General 
Hardie,  to  whom  the  order  was  committed, 
had  stopped  an  hour  and  a  half  in  camp  to  get 
breakfast.  I  then  told  him  that  we  should  have 
had  the  order  before  midnight  in  order  to  form 
such  a  column  of  attack  as  we  had  proposed. 
For  a  few  days  General  Burnside  was  dazed 
by  the  defeat  and  grief-stricken  at  the  loss 
of  life ;  but  he  soon  recovered,  and  planned 
and  attempted  to  carry  out  his  harmless  "  Mud 
Campaign,"  his  last,  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

William  Farrar  Smith. 
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Why    Burnside    did   not   Renew   the   Attack   at   Fred- 
ericksburg. 

NOVEMBER  22d  the  whole  Union  army  had  reach- 
ed Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  had  proved  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
his  watchfulness  and  enterprise,  took  means  to  insure 
the  arrival,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  on  the  heights  in  the  immediate  rear  of 
Fredericksburg. 

Without  the  slightest  delay  the  enemy's  line  of  de- 
fense was  marked  out,  nor  did  their  labors  cease 
until  their  defensive  lines  were  made  formidable,  and 
completed  by  die  mounting  of  a  large  number  of  guns. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  drawn 
its  abundant  supply  of  daily  rations,  subjected  itself 
to  some  drilling  and  several  reviews,  and  its  com- 
mander had  carried  on  an  animated  correspondence 
with  the  powers  at  Washington,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
pontoons  which  had  been  promised,  but  failed  to  reach 
Falmouth  until  long  after  the  arrival  of  both  armies 
at  the  points  they  then  occupied.  Some  time  during 
the  first  week  in  December  the  much-looked-for  pon- 
toon train  appeared,  and  then  came  the  oft  repeated 
camp  rumor  of  a  "  movement  over  the  river,"  which 
in  a  few  days  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  the 
actual  plan  of  attack  becoming  the  topic  of  many  a 
camp  gossip.  It  was  freely  stated  that  the  whole  army 
was  to  cross  the  river  about  such  a  time,  and  that  the 
chief  attack  was  to  be  made  by  General  Sumner's 
Right  Grand  Division  upon  the  enemy's  center  imme- 
diately back  of  Fredericksburg,  where  the  hills  were 
the  steepest  an'l  the  fortifications  the  strongest.  There 
were  a  few  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who 
had  watched  the  gradual  growth  of  the  enemy's 
.  and  knew  something  of  the  natJral  forma- 
tions in  that  direction, —  a  succession  of  steep  hills 
which  in  thems' lv ■•-.  were  almost  as  potent  for  defen- 
sive purposes  as  the  average  artificial  fortifications.  I, 
for  one,  had  been  over  that  ground  several  times  the 
Augu-t  before  while  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  best 
line  for  a  grand  guard  f'-r  the  protection  of  the  roads 
leading  from  the  back  country  into  Fredericksburg. 
The  three  or  font  officers  who  were  possessed  of  this 


knowledge  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  in 
opposition  to  the  plan  of  attack  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  gossips  of  the  camp,  and  the  news  of  these  adverse 
opinions  having  come  to  General  Burnside,  he  sent  a 
circular  to  the  general  officers  of  the  Right  Grand 
Division  and  colonels  commanding  brigades  to  meet 
him  at  the  Phillips  house  the  evening  of  December 
9th.  At  the  time  appointed  the  large  room  of  that 
mansion  was  filled  with  general  officers,  with  here  and 
there  a  colonel  and  a  few  grand  division  staff-officers. 
General  Burnside  made  a  speech  in  which  he  partially 
disclosed  and  explained  his  plan  for  the  coming  battle. 
It  was  received  without  any  particular  criticism  or 
comment,  but  General  French,  who  was  very  enthu- 
siastic, said  the  battle  would  be  won  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  commander, 
which  were  given. 

The  meeting  ended,  Colonel  J.  H.  Taylor,  assistant- 
adjutant-general  of  the  Right  Grand  Division,  and 
myself  were  standing  together  in  the  hall  of  the  house ; 
General  Burnside  came  along  and  said  to  me,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  I  answered,  "  If  you  make  the 
attack  as  contemplated  it  will  be  the  greatest  slaughter 
of  the  war;  there  isn't  infantry  enough  in  our  whole 
army  to  carry  those  heights  if  they  are  well  defended." 
He  then  turned  to  Colonel  Taylor  and  said,  "  Colonel, 
what  do  you  say  about  it  ?  "  The  response  came 
quickly  and  was  sufficiently  definite:  "I  quite  agree 
with  Colonel  Hawkins.  The  carrying  out  of  your  plan 
will  be  murder,  not  warfare."  The  commanding  gen- 
eral was  very  much  surprised  and  irritated  at  these 
answers,  and  made  a  remark  about  my  readiness  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  his  "  plans " ;  he  repeated 
the  assertion  of  General  French  about  victory  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  passed  on. 

The  meeting  dispersed,  the  officers  who  had  com- 
posed it  going  to  their  respective  commands  and  giving 
their  final  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  following 
day.  Besides  attending  to  the  details  of  moving  my 
command  on  the  morrow  I  found  time  to  write  three 
letters  —  one  to  my  mother,  another  to  my  wife,  and  a 
third  to  Charles  P.  Kirkland  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  each  of  these  defeat  was  distinctly  and  without 
qualification  predicted.    The  first  letter  in  the  order 
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mentioned  has  been  preserved,  and  from  it  the  following 
quotations  are  given  : 

"Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  December  10,  1862. 

"  Dear  Mother  —  .  .  .  .  To-morrow,  if  our  present 
plans  are  carried  out,  the  great  battle  of  the  war  will 
commence.  ...  I  have  little  hope  of  the  plans  succeed- 
ing. I  do  not  think  them  good, —  there  will  be  a  great 
loss  of  life  and  nothing  accomplished.  I  am  sure  we  are 
to  fight  against  all  chances  of  success.  There  is  a  rumor 
and  a  hope  that  Banks  may  have  landed  on  the  James 
River  ;  if  so  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  force  will  be  di- 
verted from  this  point,  but  if  they  have  a  force  anywhere 
near  our  own  in  number  we  are  pretty  certain  to  get 
whipped." 

The  letter  to  Judge  Kirkland  was  much  stronger 
and  more  explicit,  and  evoked  an  answer  from  which 
one  paragraph  is  quoted  : 

"New  York,  December  18,  1862. 
' '  How  wonderfully/n?/^//c  is  your  letter,  written  on  the 
10th  of  December..  It  foretells  exactly  the  awful  disaster 
and  reverse  that  our  cause  has  met  with.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, if  you  thus  knew  all  this,  that  those  having  control 
were  ignorant  of  it  ?  This  whole  transaction  seems  now 
almost  incredible.  To  think  of  the  thousands  of  splendid, 
brave,  patriotic  fellows  absolutely  butchered  without  the 
least  beneficial  result :  on  the  contrary,  with  a  result  dis- 
graceful and  disheartening  to  us,  but  I  fervently  trust  a 
result  from  which  we  can  recover." 

This  matter  of  the  letters  is  here  referred  to,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  pride,  but  simply  to  show  a  want  of 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  foresight  on  the  part  of 
those  high  in  command. 

We  now  pass  over  the  bombardment  of  December 
1  ith,  the  many  disastrous  attempts  to  lay  the  pontoons 
in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  and  come  to  three  o'clock 
of  that  day,  when  volunteers  were  called  for  to  cross 
the  river  in  open  boats  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  the  opposite  bank.  For  this  service 
the  Seventh  Michigan,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  of  General  Howard's  division,  and 
the  Eighty-ninth  New  York  of  my  brigade  answered 
the  call.  The  first  three  regiments  crossed  under  fire 
where  the  first  bridge  was  afterwards  laid,  and  the 
fourth  under  sharper  fire  where  the  second  was  com- 
pleted. By  nine  o'clock  that  night  the  division  of 
General  Howard  and  my  brigade  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  town,  the  former  taking  the  right  of 
the  line  and  the  latter  the  left.  The  whole  of  the  12th  of 
December  into  the  night  was  occupied  in  crossing  the 
army,  and  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  battle  was  be- 
gun and  continued  at  intervals  until  darkness  set  in. 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  that  day,  while  the 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  center,  known  as  "  Marye's 
Heights,"  were  being  made,  General  George  W.  Getty, 
my  division  commander,  and  myself  were  on  the  roof 
of  the  Slaughter  house,  a  high  residence  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  city,  named  after  its  owner.  From  this 
prominent  position  our  repeated  repulses  and  the  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  the  Union  troops  had  been  witnessed. 
At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  the  order  came  for 
General  Getty's  Third  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  to 
make  an  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  to 
the  left  of  where  the  principal  attack  had  been.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  but  not  until  after  I  had  tried  to 
induce  General  Getty  to  protest  against  its  obedience 
and  the  further  useless  waste  of  life.  The  attack  of 
our  division  closed  a  battle  which  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  defeats  to  the  Union  forces  durincr  the  war. 


The  sadness  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
army  on  that  night  can  neither  be  described  nor  imag- 
ined. The  surgeons  were  the  happiest  of  all,  for  they 
were  so  busy  that  they  had  no  time  to  think  of  our 
terrible  defeat. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  evening  I  found  myself  near 
a  building  situated  upon  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
where  several  of  the  generals  of  the  Right  Grand  Divis- 
ion had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
attack  to  be  made  the  next  morning.  When  I  entered 
the  room  the  officers  were  looking  at  a  map  upon  a 
table,  showing  the  position  of  the  enemy.  There  were 
present  Generals  Willcox,  Humphreys,  Getty,  Butter- 
field,  and  three  or  four  others.  They  were  seriously 
discussing  the  renewal  of  the  attack  of  the  morrow  as 
though  it  had  been  decided  upon.  I  listened  until  I 
was  thoroughly  irritated  because  of  the  ignorance  dis- 
played, and  then  uttered  a  solemn,  earnest,  and  em- 
phatic protest  against  even  the  consideration  of  another 
attack.  With  a  pencil  I  made  a  rough  drawing  of 
the  first  line  then  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  also 
showed  a  second  position  a  little  to  the  rear  of  their 
first,  to  which  they  could  fall  back  and  make  a  strong 
stand  in  the  event  of  their  being  driven  out  of  their 
first  line.  It  did  not  take  long  to  convince  these  offi- 
cers that  another  attack  would  probably  end  more 
disastrously  than  the  first,  and  they  united  in  a  re- 
quest that  I  should  immediately  proceed  to  the  Phillips 
house,  and  try  to  persuade  General  Burnside  that  the 
attack  ought  not  to  be  renewed. 

It  was  a  cheerless  ride  through  the  wet,  cold,  and 
deep  mud  of  the  army-traveled  road  that  dark  night, 
for  I  was  a  subordinate  officer,  weary  from  much  care, 
watching  and  loss  of  sleep,  bent  upon  an  ungrateful 
errand  to  an  officer  commanding  one  of  the  largest 
armies  of  modern  times.  But  a  solemn  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  humane  desire  to  save  further  useless  slaughter, 
convinced  me  that  any  sacrifice  of  self  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  brave  men  who  were  fighting  our 
battles. 

I  arrived  at  the  Phillips  house  about  eleven  o'clock 
to  learn  that  I  had  probably  passed  on  the  road  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  who  had  gone  to  perfect  the  details  for 
a  second  attack.  Those  present  at  the  Phillips  house 
were  Generals  Sumner,  Hooker,  Franklin,  Hardie, 
and  Colonel  Taylor.  I  made  a  brief  statement  and  ex- 
planation of  the  object  of  my  mission,  which  deeply 
interested  all  present.  They  united  in  a  desire  that  I 
should  wait  until  the  arrival  of  General  Burnside, 
which  occurred  about  one  o'clock.  As  he  came 
through  the  door  he  said  :  "  Well,  it's  all  arranged  ;  we 
attack  at  early  dawn,  the  Ninth  Corps  in  the  center, 
which  I  shall  lead  in  person";  and  then  seeing  me  he 
said :  "  Hawkins,  your  brigade  shall  lead  with  the 
Ninth  New  York  on  the  right  of  the  line,  and  we'll 
make  up  for  the  bad  work  of  to-day." 

When  he  had  ceased  there  was  perfect  silence,  and 
he  was  evidently  astonished  that  no  one  approved. 
With  hesitation  and  great  delicacy  General  Sumner 
then  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  suggested  that 
General  Burnside  should  examine  the  rough  drawing 
then  upon  the  table,  and  listen  to  some  reasons  why 
the  attack  contemplated  ought  not  to  be  made.  After 
I  had  explained  the  enemy's  positions,  had  called  at- 
tention to  several  pertinent  circumstances,  and  had 
made  something  of  an  argument,  General    Burnside 
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asked  General  Sumner  what  he  thought,  and  he  re- 
plied that  the  troops  had  undergone  such  great  fatigue 
and  privation,  and  met  with  such  a  disaster,  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  make  another  attack  so  soon. 
General  Hooker,  who  was  lying  lull  length  upon  a 
bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  upon  being  appealed  to 
bv  General  Burnside.  sal  up  and  said  in  the  most  frank 
and  decided  manner  that  no  attack  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  morning.  Then  a  general  consultation  took 
place,  in  which  all  who  were  present  joined,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  verbal  order,  transmitted  through  ine, 
countermanding  the  order  for  the  second  attack. 
Of  those  present  at  the  first  interview,  on  the  Fred- 


ericksburg side,  Generals  Getty,  Willcox,  Butterfield, 
and  probably  several  others  not  now  remembered, 
still  survive.  The  only  survivors  of  the  Phillips  house 
interview  are  General  Franklin  and  myself.  To  show 
the  importance  that  General  Franklin  attached  to  the 
second  interview,  let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  a 
letter  from  him  to  me,  dated  Hartford,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 17,  1866,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  .  .  .  I  distinctly  recollect  your  talk  to  Burnside,  to 
which  you  refer,  and  had  he  been  so  talked  to  before  he 
crossed  the  river,  many  lives  would  have  been  saved,  as 
well  as  much  credit  to  himself  and  reputation  to  the  gal- 
lant Army  of  the  Potomac." 

Rush   C.  Ifaivkins. 


A    MADRIGAL. 


SWEETHEART,  the  year  is  young, 
O     And  'neath  the  heavens  blue 
The  fresh  wild-flowers  have  hung 
Their  cups  to  catch  the  dew. 
And  love  like  a  bird  carols  one  soft  word, 

Sweetheart,  to  the  sapphire  skies ; 
And  floating  aloft  comes  an  echo  soft 
S    cetheart " —  your  eyes  ! 

Sweetheart,  the  year  is  sweet 
With  fragrance  of  the  rose 
That  bends  before  your  feet 
As  to  the  gale  that  blows. 
And  love  like  a  bird  quavers  one  low  word, 

Sweetheart,  to  the  garden  place  ; 
And  across  the  glow  comes  an  echo  low 
-    cetheart" — your  face  ! 


Sweetheart,  the  year  grows  old ; 

Upon  the  meadows  brown 
And  forests,  waving  gold, 

The  stars  look,  trembling,  down. 
And  love  like  a  bird  whispers  one  pure  word, 

Sweetheart,  to  the  cooling  air  ; 
And  the  breezes  sure  waft  an  echo  pure 
"  Sweetheart  " — your  hair ! 

Sweetheart,  the  year  wanes  fast ; 
The  summer  birds  have  flown 
From  winter's  spiteful  blast 
Unto  a  sun-bound  zone. 
And  love  like  a  bird  warbles  one  clear  word, 

Sweetheart,  to  the  balmy  south  ; 
And  back  to  my  ear  comes  an  echo  clear 
"  Sweetheart  " — your  mouth  ! 


Sweetheart,  the  year  is  gone ; 

Lean  closer  to  my  heart ! 
Time  only  weighs  upon 
The  loves  that  dwell  apart. 
And  love  like  a  bird  with  his  whole  soul  stirred, 

Sweetheart,  shall  carol  his  glee ; 
And  to  you  I'll  ding  while  the  echoes  ring 
'•  Sweetheart  " —  for  me  ! 


Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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THE  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES  OF  CHANCFLLORSVILLE. 


^T^HE  Chancellors- 
J-  ville  campaign 
was  the  most 
eventful  one  of 
the  late  civil  war. 
It  brought  out  in 
bolder  relief  the 
advantages  and  also  the  deficiencies  in  both 
armies,  than  any  other  campaign.  In  this 
sketch  it  is  proposed  to  note  salient  points 
without  encumbering  the  narrative  with  the 
subordinate  details  that  render  military  his- 
tory so  intricate  and  uninteresting  to  the  un- 
professional reader. 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  military  pro- 
fession upon  which  success  depends.  They 
are  essentially  different  from  each  other,  and 
yet  so  dependent,  that  a  commander  of  an 
army,  who  is  not  master  of  both,  is  not  master 
of  the  situation.  These  two  branches  are  styled 
strategy  and  tactics.  Strategy  embraces  the 
movements  and  manoeuvres  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  army,  outside  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy's  cannon ;  or,  in  other  words,  out  of 
his  sight.  Tactics  is  confined  to  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  under  fire. 

The  strategy  of  a  commander  may  be  of  a 
high  order,  but  he  will  lose  all  the  advantages 
he  has  obtained  by  it  if  he  is  unable  to  ma- 
noeuvre his  army,  under  fire,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  strike  his  opponent  in  his  weakest 
points,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  him  from 
using  to  advantage  his  strongest  ones. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  this  is 
to  take  as  a  standard  a  campaign  in  which 
the  strategy  as  well  as  the  tactics  were  of  the 
highest  order;  where  the  splendid  fighting 
tactics  supplemented  perfectly  the  strategy  by 
which  it  was  brought  about,  and  culminated 
in  complete  success. 
Vol.  XXXII.— 97. 


The  campaign  and  battle  of  Wagram,  fought 
by  the  French  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrian  army 
commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charles, —  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  in  Europe, —  has  many 
features  in  common  with  those  of  the  campaign 
of  Chancellorsville,  and  by  noting  how  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  conducted  his  campaign, 
a  comparison  and  conclusion  can  be  obtained 
showing  how  the  varied  successes  and  failures 
at  Chancellorsville  occurred.  Napoleon  having 
conquered  Vienna  found  the  Archduke  Charles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  River  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  He  attempted  to  cross  the  Danube 
from  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  succeeded  in 
throwing  across  the  two  corps  of  Lannes  and 
Massena  which  held  the  two  villages  of  Essling 
and  Aspern,  and  withstood  the  attack  of  the 
Austrian  army.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  cross  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  as  the  Archduke  Charles  sent  down 
fire  ships,  and  immense  rafts,  which  the  force 
of  the  current  of  the  Danube  caused  to  break 
the  bridges  of  Napoleon  faster  than  he  could 
replace  them;  so  lie  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
the  island  of  Lobau.  He  then  began  to  draw 
his  troops  from  Italy,  from  Spain,  and  from 
France,  and  in  six  months  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  was  concen- 
trated in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Lobau. 
With  the  greatest  care  and  scientific  execution, 
Napoleon  had  his  bridges  so  constructed  and 
defended  that  the  Austrians  were  unable  to 
injure  them.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  the  operations  in  war  is  the 
crossing  of  an  army  over  a  river  like  the 
Danube,  with  a  powerful  enemy  on  the  other 
side.  Napoleon,  however,  displayed  so  much 
genius  in  the  movements  of  his  army,  that  he 
effected  a  crossing  without  much  loss. 
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The  Archduke  Charles  had  his  army  in  a 
strong  and  commanding  position,  one  flank 
resting  on  the  Danube,  the  other  extending 
out  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Wagram. 
The  flank  in  the  vicinity  of  Wagram  was  the 
weak  point  of  the  position,  which  Napoleon 
detected  at  once;  he,  therefore,  ordered  the 
two  corps  of  Bernadotte  and  Massena,  to 
make  a  circuitous  march  around  Wagram, 
and  attack  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians. 


At  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  Austrian 
army  from  changing  front  or  sending  any 
force  to  interfere  with  the  march  of  these  two 
corps,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  in  front  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army.  The  splendid  fighting 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  held  the  French 
army  in  check,  and  Napoleon,  seeing  a  des- 
perate effort  must  be  made,  organized  a  select 
corps  of  eleven  thousand  men  with  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  placed  under 
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the  command  of  General  Macdonald,  with 
orders  to  charge  the  Austrian  center.  The 
charge  was  a  success,  but  Macdonald  lost 
ten  men  out  of  every  eleven,  and  had  every 
piece  of  his  artillery  dismounted.  For  this 
charge  Napoleon  made  Macdonald  a  mar- 
shal of  France  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  had  enabled  the  two  corps  of  Bernadotte 
and  Massena  to  prosecute  their  march  undis- 
turbed; Bernadotte's  corps  was  in  front  and 
struck  the  Austrians  first,  but,  by  one  of  those 
unexpected  occurrences  that  often  baffle  the 
finest  operations  in  war,  his  troops  became 


donald,  and  the  crushing  blow  given  by  the 
magnificent  fighting  of  Massena.  Without 
the  fighting  of  Macdonald  and  Massena,  the 
campaign  would  have  failed,  and  to  Napo 
leon,  who  selected  those  men  to  do  such 
desperate  fighting,  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
victory  his  genius  created  by  his  strategy 
and  grand  tactics. 

General  Hooker,  who  after  the  disaster 
of  Fredericksburg  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  place 
of  General   Burnside,  decided   in    the  latter 


CROSSING    THE    RAPIDAN    AT     ELY'S     FORD.       (BY    EDWIN     FORBES,    FROM     HIS    SKETCH     MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


panic-stricken,  like  the  Eleventh  Corps  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  fled  in  confusion  back 
upon  the  corps  of  Massena.  This  so  enraged 
that  marshal,  that  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fire 
upon  them,  charge  them,  and  drive  them  back 
upon  the  Austrians.  This  was  done  with  the 
impetuosity,  determination,  and  genius  that 
al  ways  characterized  Massena's  greatest  efforts; 
the  Austrians,  thrown  into  confusion,  began 
retreating,  and  the  field  of  Wagram  was  won. 
For  this  service  Napoleon  gave  Massena  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Essling. 

This  campaign  shows  the  strategy  of  Napo 
leon:  How  he  crossed  his  army  over  the  Dan- 
ube, while  his  enemy  was  unable  to  prevent 
it ;  how  his  further  strategy  of  detaching  the 
two  corps  of  Bernadotte  and  Massena,  to 
attack  the  enemy's  weak  point,  was  made 
successful   by  the  splendid   tactics   of   Mac- 


part  of  the  month  of  April,  1863,  to  undertake 
an  offensive  campaign  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  against  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, under  General  Lee. 

The  two  armies  faced  each  other:  Lee's, 
numbering  about  60, coo  men, being  at  Freder 
icksburg.and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  num- 
bering about  130,000  men,  at  Falmouth,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  Riveropposite 
Fredericksburg.  The  plan  of  his  campaign  was 
based  on  the  same  principles  of  war  which 
Napoleon  had  applied  at  Wagram.  He  di- 
rected three  corps  of  the  army,  the  First,  the 
Third,  and  the  Sixth, comprising  59,000  men. 
under  the  command  of  General  Sedgwick, 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  River  below 
Fredericksburg,  and  hold  Lee's  army  in  that 
position,  while  he  moved  secretly  and  with 
celerity  three  corps,  the  Fifth,  the  Eleventh, 
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and  Twelfth,  numbering  42,000  men,  up  the 
river,  crossing  and  concentrating  them  at 
Chancellorsville,  ten  miles  west  of  Freder- 
icksburg, with  the  purpose  of  moving  down 
upon  General  Lee's  army  to  take  it  in  rear 
and  flank —  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps 
being  placed  to  cover  Banks's  Ford,  the  third 
division  being  left  at  Falmouth,  while  a  brigade 
and  battery  were  stationed  at  United  States 
Ford  to  facilitate  the  crossing.  The  Cavalry 
Corps,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  brigade 
of  three  regiments  and  a  battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery, which  was  left  under  my  command  with 


The  left  wing  of  the  army,  under  General 
Sedgwick,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock below  Fredericksburg,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  ;  its  duty  was  to  keep  the 
enemy  as  long  as  possible  before  Fredericks- 
burg, to  pursue  him  if  he  attempted  to  fall 
back  on  Richmond,  but  to  take  possession  of 
his  works  and  his  line  of  retreat  if  he  marched 
upon    Chancellorsville.     Or,   in  other  words, 


y^tto*-: 


PARADE    AT     FALMOUTH     OF    THE     IIOTH     PENNSYLVANIA     VOLUNTEERS.       (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH.) 

This  regiment  (of  Whipple's  division,  Third  Corps)  with  the  84th   Pennsylvania  performed  desperate  service  near  Fairview  on 
Sunday  morning,  May  3d,  the  84th  losing  215  men  and  the  110th  losing  45  men. —  Editor. 


the  army,  was  ordered  under  the  command  of 
General  Stoneman  to  make  a  raid  in  rear  of 
Lee's  army,  and  destroy  his  railroads  and 
communications  with  Richmond. 

While  there  have  been  many  criticisms  on  the 
propriety  of  detaching  this  large  body  of  cav- 
alry from  the  army,  I  desire  to  state  that  this 
cavalry  did  most  valuable  service,  by  drawing 
off  General  Lee's  cavalry,  under  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  to  Brandy  Station  and  Culpeper,  and 
thus  depriving  General  Lee  of  their  services; 
for  General  Hooker  moved  the  three  corps 
with  him  with  such  celerity  that  they  passed 
between  Stuart  and  General  Lee's  army,  and 
Stuart  could  not  get  through  to  communicate 
to  General  Lee  what  was  going  on.  It  will  be 
seen  later  on  what  a  loss  this  was  to  Lee.  and 
what  a  great  advantage  it  was  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  the  26th  of  April  General  Hooker  gave 
his  orders  for  the  right  wing  of  the  army  to 
move,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  to 
be  followed  by  the  Fifth;  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's 
Ford,  and  the  Rapidan  River  at  Germanna 
Ford;  the  Fifth  Corps,  marching  from  Kelly's 
Ford  to  Ely's  Ford,  nearer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rapidan  and  to  Chancellorsville. 


Sedgwick  was  to  hold  Lee  at  Fredericksburg 
until  Hooker  could  come  down  upon  him 
from  Chancellorsville  and  crush  him  ;  Sedg- 
wick was  to  play  the  part  of  Macdonald  and 
Hooker  that  of  Massena. 

The  right  wing  of  the  army  crossed  Kelly's 
Ford  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  reached  Ger- 
manna Ford  that  evening.  I  had  the  advance 
of  this  column  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery;  the  third 
regiment  of  the  cavalry  brigade  I  sent  with 
the  Fifth  Corps  to  Ely's  Ford. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  Germanna  Ford,  I  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  picket  of  some  fifty  of 
Stuart's  cavalry  soldiers.  With  them  was  an 
engineer  officer  belonging  to  Stuart's  staff. 
( )n  searching  the  party,  which  is  done  with 
all  prisoners,  I  found  on  this  engineer  officer 
a  very  bulky  volume,  which  proved  to  be  a 
diary  which  he  had  been  keeping  throughout 
the  war.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  reading  it,  in  hopes  of  finding  something 
that  would  be  of  advantage  to  us;  nor  was  I 
disappointed.  This  diary  stated  that  in  ^the 
first  week  in  March  there  had  been  a  council 
of  war  held  at  General  Stuart's  headquarters, 
at   which    council    Generals    Jackson.    A.    P. 
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Hill,  Ewell,  and  Stuart  attended.  They  were 
in  conference  over  five  hours,  and  came  to 
the  decision  that  the  next  battle  would  be  at 
or  near  Chancellorsville,  and  that  that  position 
must  be  prepared. 

The  next  day,  the  30th  of  April,  I  moved 
on  towards  Chancellorsville,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  day  I  captured  a  courier  or 
orderly  from  General  Lee,  who  had  a  dispatch 
from  Lee,  dated  at  Fredericksburg,  noon  of 
that  day,  and  addressed  to  Major-General 
McLaws,  stating  that  he  had  just  been  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  in 
force  near  Chancellorsville,  inquiring  why  he 
had  not  been  kept  advised,  and  saying  that 
he  wished  to  see  McLaws  as  soon  as  possible 
at  headquarters. 

At  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  one  hour  later,  I  re- 
ported to  General  Hooker  at  Chancellors- 
ville, and  submitted  to  him  the  diary  and 
General  Lee's  dispatch,  both  of  which  he  re- 
tained, and  I  suggested  that  we  had  evidently 
surprised  General  Lee  by  our  rapid  move- 
ments across  the  river,  and,  as  Lee  had  pre- 
pared for  a  battle  at  Chancellorsville,  we  had 
better  anticipate  him  by  moving  on  towards 
Fredericksburg.  A  march  of  three  or  four 
miles  would  take  us  out  of  the  woods  into  a 
more  open  country,  where  we  could  form  our 
line  of  battle,  and  where  our  artillery  could  be 
used  to  advantage ;  we  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  move  on  Fredericksburg  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Besides,  such  a  movement  would  enable 


MAJOR-GENERAL    AMIEL  W.    WHIPPLE,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  THIRD 
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BY    A     SHARPSHOOTER     ON    THE    MORNING 
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us  to  uncover  Banks's  Ford,  which  would 
shorten  our  communication  with  General 
Sedgwick  over  five  miles,  and  bring  us  within 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Falmouth  by  that 
ford. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  General 
Hooker,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  all 
vigor,  energy,  and  activity,  received  the  sug- 
gestion as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance, 
and  that  he  considered  the  next  morning  suf- 
ficiently early  to    move  on    Fredericksburg. 


SCENE    AT    HOOKERS    HEADQUARTERS,    CHANCBI.LORSVILLE,    SATURDAY     MORNINC 
(BY    EDWIN     FORBES,    FROM     ills    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 
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in  word  that  the  enemy  were  retreating  to- 
wards Gordonsville,  and  that  their  wagons 
and  artillery  could  be  seen  passing  by  the 
Furnace  road  some  three  miles  to  the  south. 
General  Hooker  sent  for  me  on  receiving  this 
report,  and  stated  he  was  not  sure  the  enemy 
were  retreating ;  that  he  wanted  an  officer  of 
experience  in  that  part  of  the  field,  and  he 
wished  me  to  take  my  command  there  and 
keep  him  promptly  informed  of  everything 
that  was  going  on.  I  asked  him  if  he  consid- 
ered me  to  be  under  the  orders  of  any  one. 
He  replied  quickly,  "  You  are  under  my  or- 
ders only ;  use  your  best  judgment  in  doing 
whatever  you  think  ought  to  be  done." 

On  arriving  at  Hazel  Grove,  about  one  mile 
from  Chancellorsville,  I  found  that  General 
Sickles  was  moving  two  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps  in  the  direction  of  Catherine 
Furnace  and  shortly  after  became  engaged 
there  with  a  strong  rear-guard.  Hazel  Grove 
•was  the  highest  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  key  of  our  position,  and  I  saw  that 
if  Lee's  forces  gained  it  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  would  be  worsted. 

General  Sickles  wanted  some  cavalry  to 
protect  his  flanks,  and  I  gave  him  the  Sixth 
New  York.  This  left  me  with  only  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  and  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania 
regiments  and  Martin's  New  York  battery  of 
horse  artillery.  I  posted  this  command  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  clearing,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  woods  in  which  the  Elev- 
enth Corps  was  encamped.  This  position  at 
Hazel  Grove  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  running  nearly  north-east  and  south- 
west, but  was  in  no  place  farther  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  woods,  and  on  the 
south  and  east  it  sloped  off  into  a  marsh  and 
a  creek.  It  commanded  the  position  of  the 
army  at  Fairview  and  Chancellorsville  and 
enfiladed  our  line.  The  moving  out  to  the 
Furnace  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Third 
Corps  left  a  gap  of  about  a  mile  from  Hazel 
Grove  to  the  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps. 
Shortly  after  General  Sickles  had  been  en- 
gaged at  the  Furnace,  he  sent  me  word  that 
the  enemy  were  giving  way  and  cavalry  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  pursuit.  Before  mov- 
ing my  command  I  rode  out  to  the  Furnace 
to  comprehend  the  situation.  It  was  no  place 
for  cavalry  to  operate,  and  as  I  could  hear 
spattering  shots  going  more  and  more  towards 
the  north-west,  I  was  satisfied  the  enemy  were 
not  retreating.  I  hastened  back  to  my  com- 
mand at  Hazel  Grove ;  when  I  reached  it, 
the  Eleventh  Corps  to  our  rear  and  our  right 
was  in  full  flight,  panic-stricken  beyond  de- 
scription. We  faced  about,  having  then  the 
marsh  behind  us.  It  was  an  ugly  marsh,  about 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  in  the  stampede  of  the 


Eleventh  Corps  beef  cattle,  ambulances,  mules, 
artillery,  wagons,  and  horses  became  stuck 
in  the  mud,  and  others  coming  on  crushed 
them  down  so  that  when  the  fight  was  over 
the  pile  of  debris  in  the  marsh  was  many  feet 
high.  I  saw  that  something  had  to  be  done, 
and  that  very  quickly,  or  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac  would  receive  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
two  cavalry  regiments  were  in  the  saddle,  and 
as  I  rode  forward  Major  Keenan  of  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  came  out  to  meet  me,  when  I 
ordered  him  to  take  the  regiment,  charge  into 
the  woods,  which,  as  we  had  previously  stood, 
were  to  our  rear,  and  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
until  I  could  get  some  guns  into  position.  He 
replied,  with  a  smile  at  the  size  of  the  task, 
that  he  would  do  it,  and  started  off  immedi- 
ately. Thirty  men,  including  Major  Keenan, 
Captain  Arrowsmith,  and  Adjutant  Haddock, 
never  came  back.  I  then  directed  Captain 
Martin  to  bring  his  guns  into  battery,  load 
with  double  charges  of  canister,  and  aim 
them  so  the  shot  would  hit  the  ground  half- 
wav  between  the  guns  and  the  voods.  I  also 
stated  that  I  would  give  the  order  to  fire. 
Just  then  a  handsome  young  captain  of  a  New 
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\  ork  battery,  Frank  Crosby  (son  of  a  (lis-  five  and  six  deep,  with  but  one  flag,  a  Union 
tinguished  lawyer  oi  New  York  city),  who    flag  dropped  by  the  Eleventh  Corps. 

was  killed  the  next  day.  galloped  up  and  said,  I  suspected  deception  and  was  ready  Tor  it. 
"General,  1  have  a  battery  of  six  guns,  where  They  called  out  not  to  shoot,  they  were  friends; 
shall  "1  go,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "    1  told  him  to    at  the  same  time  they  gave  us  a  volley  from 

at  least  five  thou- 
sand muskets.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  the 
flash  I  gave  the 
command  to  fire, 
and  the  whole  line 
of  artillery  was  dis- 
charged at  once.* 
It  fairly  swept  them 
from  the  earth; 
before  they  could 
recover  themselves 
the  line  of  artillery 
had  been  loaded 
and  was  ready  for 
a  second  attack. 
After  the  second 
discharge,  suspect- 
ing that  they  might 
play  the  trick  of 
having  their  men 
lie  down,  draw  the 
place  his  battery  in  line  on  the  right  of  Martin's  fire  out  of  the  artillery,  then  jump  up  and 
batter}-,  and  gave  him  the  same  instructions  charge  before  the  pieces  could  be  reloaded, 
I  gave  Martin,  as  to  how  I  wanted  him  to  serve  I  poured  in  the  canister  for  about  twenty 
his  guns.  These  two  batteries  gave  me  twelve  minutes,  and  the  affair  was  over, 
guns,  and  to  obtain  more  I  then  charged  three  When  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  routed,  the 
squadrons  of  the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  situation  was  this  :  The  nearest  infantry  to  me 
cavalry  on  the  stragglers  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  was  the  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  over  a  mile 
to  clear  the  ground,  and  with  the  assistance  of  off,  and  engaged  by  the  forces  under  General 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  succeeded  in  placing  Lee,  who  was  trying  to  prevent  them  from 
ten  more  piecesof  artillery  in  line.  The  line  was  impeding  the  movements  of  General  Jackson, 
then  ready  for  Stonewall  Jackson's  onset.  It  The  two  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps  were 
was  dusk  when  his  men  swarmed  out  of  the  nearly  a  mile  to  the  west  at  the  Furnace.  Had 
Is  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  our  front  (our  Jackson  captured  the  position  at  Hazel  Grove, 
rear  ten  minutes  before).  They  came  on  in  line,    these  two  divisions  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
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"  Major    Clifford  Thomson,  aide-de-camp  on  Gen- 
eral  Pleasonton's   staff,  in    a  recent   letter  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  fight  at  Hazel  Grove:  "<  Gen- 
eral  Pleasonton   rode  from  gun  to  gun,  directing  the 
gunners  to  aim  low,  not  to  get  excited,  to  make  every 
shot  tell;  the  staff-officers,  catching  their  cue  from  him, 
did  the  same,  and  while  at  fir^t  there  had  been  consider- 
able excitement  and  apprehension  among  us,  ii    nun 
quieted  down, and  every  thought  and  action  wasdirected 
to  getting  the  be  '    ervii  e  onf  of  those  guns  that  they 
lie  of  rendering.     Recovering  from   the  dis- 
order into  which  Keenan's  charge  had  thrown  them, 
lemy  could  I"-  seen  forming  line  of  battle  in  the 
in  our  front.    They  were  scarcely 
hundred  yards  distant  ;  yel  such  wa  i  the  gloom 
that  they  could  no)  be  clearly  distinguished.    General 
■    ;'  to  give  the  ordei  to  fire,  when  a 

■••  at  one  of  the  guns  said  : 
"'General,  aren't  those  our  troop    ?  I    ee  oui  colors 
This  was  true,  for  where  he  pointed  oui 
colors  could  be  seen  —  trophie    picked  up  on  thi  field. 
General  Pleasonton  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

'  Mr.  Thomson,  ride  out  there  and  see  who  those 
people  are.' 


"  For  myself,  I  was  not  at  all  curious  about  '  those 
people,'  being  perfectly  willing  to  wait  till  they  intro- 
duced themselves.  Riding  out  between  our  guns,  I 
galloped  to  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  them;  all 
along  the  line  they  cried  out  to  me :  '  Come  on  ;  we're 
friends  !  '  It  was  quite  dark  and  I  could  not  make  out 
their  uniforms,  but  I  could  see  three  of  our  flags,  and 
these  caused  me  to  hesitate;  I  came  to  a  halt,  peering 
into  the  darkness  to  make  sure,  when  a  bullet  whistled 
by  me,  and  then  came  'the  rebel  yell.'  The  line 
charged  up  the  hill  towards  our  guns,  and  I  led  it  ! 
Lying  down  upon  my  horse's  neck,  1  gave  him  the 
spur,  and  the  yells  of  the  '  Johnnies  '  behind  further 
Stimulated  him,  so  that  we  got  over  the  ground  pretty 
lively.  Rut  with  the  report  of  the  first  shot  fired  at  me, 
General  Pleasonton  had  opened  fire,  and  those  twenty- 
two  guns  belched  forth  destruction  at  a  fearfully  rapid 
rate.  Although  lying  down  On  my  horse,  I  kept  an  eye- 
on  lli'-  guns,  and  guided  my  horse  between  the  (lashes, 
and  in  less  lime  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I  was  on  the 
safe  side  of  them.  Il  was  load  and  fire  at  will  for  some 
minutes;  the  enemy  was  mowed  down  in  heaps;  they 
could  make  no  headway  against  such  a  cyclone,  and 
ran  hack  down    the  slope   to   the   cover  of  the  woods. 
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SECOND    LINE    OF    DEFENSE    AT    THE    JUNCTION     OF 
(BY     EDWIN     FORBES,    FROM     HI! 


the  army.  He  would  have  seen  General  Hooker 
and  his  staff  getting  what  troops  he  could  to 
prevent  the  routed  Eleventh  Corps  from  de- 
moralizing the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  fatal 
position  which  that  portion  of  the  army  occu- 
pied rendered  it  an  easy  task  to  have  crushed 
it.  Neither  the  Second  Corps  nor  the  Twelfth 
Corps  was  in  position  to  have  defended  itself 
a  gainst  an  attack  by  Jackson  from  Hazel  Grove. 
For  half  an  hour  General  Jackson  had  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  his  mercy.  Why  he 
halted  to  re-form  his  troops  in  the  woods,  instead 

But  still  the  canister  was  poured  into  them,  and  a  sec- 
ond attempt  to  charge  the  guns  failed.  Soon  Sickles's 
corps  moved  from  its  advanced  position  and  interposed 
between  us  and  the  woods ;  parties  sent  out  over  the 
field  which  had  been  swept  by  our  guns  found  the  dead 
and  dying  lying  in  heaps.  Old  artillery  officers  have 
informed  me  that  they  never  before  heard  such  rapid 
firing  as  occurred  at  that  engagement ;  the  roar  was 
a  continuous  one,  and  the  execution  terrific.  After  it 
had  ceased  I  rode  up  to  General  Pleasonton  and  said  : 

" '  General,  those  people  out  there  are  rebels  !  ' 

"  There  was  a  grave  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  and  replied : 

"'Thomson,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again ;  I 
thought  if  they  didn't  kill  you  I  should,  but  that  was 
no  time  to  stop  for  one  man.' 

"I  should  have  agreed  with  him  more  cordially  if 
that  one  man  had  been  somebody  else.  Alter  Sickles 
had  made  his  dispositions  in  our  front,  we  were  with- 
drawn to  get  forage  for  our  horses,  and  our  part  in 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  done.  Word  had 
gone  out,  through  the  army,  that  Pleasonton  and  his 
staff  had  been  killed;     so,'  when  tired,  sleepy,    very 
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of  forging  ahead  into  the  clearing,  where  he 
could  re-form  his  troops  more  rapidly,  and 
where  he  could  have  seen  he  was  master  of 
the  situation,  can  only  be  accounted  for  as 
one  of  those  fatal  mistakes  by  which  the  most 
brilliant  prospects  are  sacrificed. 

When  he  advanced  upon  the  artillery  at 
Hazel  Grove  Jackson  had  another  opportu- 
nity to  win,  if  his  infantry  had  been  properly 
handled.  The  fire  of  his  infantry  was  so  high 
it  did  no  harm;  they  should  have  been  ordered 
to  fire  so  low  as  to  disable  thecannoniers  at  the 

dirty,  and  extremely  hungry,  we  next  morning  rode 
quietly  into  our  headquarters  camp,  at  the  rear,  we 
were  looked  upon  as  persons  risen  from  the  dead. 
One  thing  I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  and  that 
is  that  we  had  virtually  no  support  for  those  twen- 
ty-two guns  during  the  action.  There  was  a  portion 
of  the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under  the 
hill,  but  the  men  were  new  recruits  and  had  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  under  fire  previous  to  that  occasion.  Had 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  gaining  the  crest  of  the  knoll, 
the  support  would  not  have  made  a  mouthful  for  a 
single  company  of  Jackson's  men.  When  President 
Lincoln  visited'  the  army  a  day  or  two  after  this  fight, 
General  Pleasonton  chanced  to  call  at  Hooker's  head- 
quarters, when  that  officer  said  : 

"'Mr.  President,  this  is  General  Pleasonton,  who 
saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  other  night.' 

"  The  President  acknowledged  the  service  in  his  usual 
grateful  manner.  Only  inspiration,  or  the  instinct  of 
a  natural  soldier,  could  have  enabled  Pleasonton  to 
accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  with  so  small  a 
force.  The  fight  at  Hazel  Grove  was  one  of  those  sharp 
and  decisive  actions  pregnant  with  great  results." 
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guns.  Had  the  infantry  tiro  been  as  effective  as 

That  of  the  artillery.  Jackson  would  have  carried 
the  position.  The  artillery  tire  was  effective 
because  I  applied  to  it  that  principle  of  dy- 
namics in  which  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection. —  that  is  to  say.  if  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  is  three  feet  from  the  ground 
and  it  is  discharged  so  that  the  shot  will  strike 
the  ground  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards, 
it  will  glance  from  the  earth  at  the  same  angle 
a:  whichit  struck  it.  and  in  another  one  hundred 
yards  will  be  three  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
knew  my  first  volley  must  be  a  crushing  one, 
or  Jackson,  with  his  superior  numbers,  would 
charge  across  the  short  distance  which  sep- 
arated us  and  capture  the  artillery  before  the 
guns  could  be  reloaded. 

After  the  fightat  Hazel  Grove  I  sent  into  the 
woods  and  captured  a  number  of  Jackson's 
men.  I  asked  them  to  what  command  they 
belonged.  Of&  of  them  said  to  General  A. 
P.  Hill's  corps,  and  added,  "That  was  a 
pretty  trick  you  played  us  this  evening."  I 
asked  to  what  he  referred.  He  replied,  "  By 
withdrawing  your  infantry,  and  catching  us 
on  your  guns."  Thus  showing  that  the  flight 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  looked  upon  as  a 
r.:se.  To  my  question,  if  they  had  suffered 
much,  he  said  that  they  had  been  badly  cut 
up ;  that  General  Jackson  had  been  badly 
wounded,  also  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  their 
chief  of  artillery.  I  asked  how  he  knew  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  been  wounded.    He  stated 


that  he  saw  him  when  he  was  carried  oft"  the 
field  in  a  litter.  This  information  I  immediately 
reported  to  General  Hooker,  when  he  directed 
me  to  withdraw  my  command  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  go  into  camp  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Rappahannock  River.  It  was  4  a.  m.  of  the 
3d  of  May  when  I  moved  from  Hazel  Grove. 

General  Sickles,  with  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Third  Corps,  reached  Hazel  Grove  from 
the  Furnace  between  half-past  nine  and  ten 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May.  Some  of  his 
troops  had  fighting  in  the  woods  before  I  left, 
but  I  am  unable  to  say  what  was  its  character. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May  (Sunday) 
General  Stuart  was  in  command  of  Jackson's 
forces,  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  having  been 
wounded  as  reported  by  the  prisoner  taken 
the  night  before.  Stuart  prepared,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity,  to  renew  the  attack  early 
that  morning,  and  by  one  of  those  unfortunate 
occurrences  so  prevalent  during  the  war,  he 
caught  the  Third  Corps  in  motion  to  take 
up  a  new  position,  connecting  with  the  Twelfth 
Corps  at  Fairview,  and  facing  to  the  west. 
This  withdrawal  enabled  Stuart  to  take  the 
position  at  Hazel  Grove,  from  which  Jackson 
had  been  repulsed  the  evening  before.  He 
saw  its  advantages  at  once,  and,  placing  some 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  there,  he  enfiladed 
the  Twelfth  Corps  at  Fairview  and  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  punished  the  Third  Corps  se- 
verely. The  Third  Corps  was  fighting 
throughout  the  day  under   great  disadvan- 
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tages.  To  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
army,  General  Hooker  that  morning  was  dis- 
abled by  a  concussion,  and  the  army  was 
virtually  without  a  head,  the  different  corps 
commanders  lighting  their  commands  on  the 
defensive.  Such  extraordinary  conditions 
forced  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  fall  back 
from  Chancellorsville  and  Fairview,  and  form 
a  new  line  of  battle  to  the  north  and  some 
distance  from  Chancellorsville.  This  line  pre- 
sented a  front  to  the  enemy  that  could  not  be 
enfiladed  or  turned.  Desultory  fighting,  espe- 
cially with  artillery,  was  kept  up  on  the  4th 
of  May;  but  Hooker's  battle  ended  on  the  3d, 
after  the  army  had  gained  its  new  position. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  what  General 
Hooker  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  been 
disabled.  Up  to  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
May  the  enemy  had  suffered  severely,  while 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  but  few  killed 
and  wounded  comparatively  ;  while  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  contracted  the 
lines  of  our  army  enabled  the  enemy  to  in- 
flict the  severest  punishment  upon  all  the 
troops  that  were  engaged.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
injury  was  inflicted  on  the  3d  of  May,  while  the 
army  had  no  commander.  Had  the  First  Corps, 
that  had  not  been  engaged,  and  the  Fifth 
Corps,  thatwas  still  fresh,  been  thrown  into  the 
action  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  3d  of 
May,  when  Lee's  troops  were  exhausted  from 
the  struggle,  they  would  certainly  have  made 
Chancellorsville  what  it  was  intended  to  have 
been,  a  complete  success.  These  two  corps 
mustered  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 


men.  There  was  no  one  to  order  them  into 
the  fight,  and  a  second  golden  opportunity 
was  lost.  The  army  recrossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May, 
and  renewed  the  position  at  Falmouth  which 
they  had  occupied  before  the  campaign. 

In  this  campaign  both  armies  failed  to 
achieve  what  they  attempted  to  accomplish. 
Both  were  equally  successful  in  their  strategy ; 
both  were  equally  poor  in  their  tactics  and 
fighting.  Had  General  Hooker  carried  out  his 
original  plan  and  crushed  General  Lee's  army, 
the  war  would  have  ended.  Had  General  Lee, 
after  General  Hooker's  mistake  of  stopping  at 
Chancellorsville,  been  successful  in  delivering 
a  crushing  blow  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  made  a  great 
step  towards  establishing  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Why  did  the  measures  of  these  two  generals 
fail  ?  The  answer  is  simply  this :  bad  tactics 
and  poor  fighting.  Had  either  general  emu- 
lated the  tactics  and  fighting  of  Desaix  at 
Marengo,  Massena  at  Wagram,  Davoust  at 
Eckmiihl,  where,  with  thirty  thousand  French- 
men, he  defeated  ninety  thousand  Austrians ; 
Marshall  Ney  at  the  Moskwa,  McMahon  at 
Magenta,  Skobeleff  at  Plevna,  or  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  at  Kars,  either  would  have 
won.  Great  victories  have  never  been  won 
except  by  great  generals. 

Chancellorsville  was  typical  of  all  the  cam- 
paigns and  battles  of  the  war  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Alfred  Pkasonton. 


Race  for  right  of  way,  between  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Battery  and  a  baggage  tram. 
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IN  order  that  the  student  of  a  battle-scene 
may  gather  clear  views,  he  must  acquaint 
himself  with  the  region  of  country  where  the 
battle  occurred.  The  country  around  Chan- 
cellorsville for  the  most  part  is  a  wilderness, 
with  but  here  and  there  an  opening.  If  we 
consult  the  recent  maps  (no  good  ones  existed 
before  the  battle),  we  notice  that  the  two 
famous  rivers,  the  Rapidan  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, join  at  a  point  due  north  of  Chan- 
Vol.  XXXII.— 99. 


cellorsville ;  thence  the  Rappahannock  runs 
easterly  for  two  miles,  till  suddenly  at  the 
United  States  ford  it  turns  and  flows  south 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then,  turning  again, 
completes  a  horseshoe  bend. 

Here,  on  the  south  shore,  was  General 
Hooker's  battle-line  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  May,  1863.  Here  his  five  army  corps, 
those  of  Meade,  Slocum,  Couch,  Sickles,  and 
Howard,  were  deployed.   The  face  was  toward 
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the  south,  and  the  ranks  mainly  occupied  a 
ridge  nearly  parallel  with  the  Rapidan.  The 
left  touched  the  high  ground  just  west  of  the 
horseshoe  bend,  while  the  bristling  front, 
fringed  with  skirmishers,  ran  along  the  Mineral 
g  road,  bent  forward  to  take  in  the  cross- 
roads of  Chancellorsville,  and  then,  stretching 
on  westerly  through  lower  levels,  retired  to 
Dowdall's  Tavern.  Just  beyond  Dowdall's 
a  slight  backward  hook  in  the  line,  par- 
tialis" encircling  Talley's  hill,  a  sunny  spot  in 
the  forest  between  the  Orange  plank-road 
and  the  pike.  This  pike  is  an  old  roadway 
which  skirts  the  northern  edge  of  Talley's 
farm,  and  makes  an  angle  of  some  forty  degrees 
with  the  Orange  plank-road. 

dawn  of  that  eventful  day  General 
Hooker  was  at  Chancellorsville.  Slocum  and 
Hancock  were  just  in  his  front,  infantry  and 
artillerv  deployed  to  the  right  and  left. 
French's  division  was  in  his  rear.  Meade  oc- 
cupied the  extreme  left,  and  my  corps,  the 
Eleventh,  the  right.  Sickles  connected  me 
with  Slocum.  Our  expansion  covered  between 
five  and  six  miles  frontage,  and  Hooker  was 
near  the  middle  point.  The  main  body  of  our 
cavalry,  under  Stoneman,  had  gone  off  on  a 
raid  upon  Lee's  communications,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  under 
the  sturdy  Sedgwick,  nearer  Fredericksburg. 

Our  opponents,  under  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  evening  before,  were  about  two  miles 
distant  toward  Fredericksburg,  and  facing  us. 

His  army  was  thus  between  us  and  Sedg- 
wick. Lee  had  immediately  with  him  the 
divisions  of  McLaws,  Anderson,  Rodes,  Cols- 
ton, and  A.  P.  Hill,  besides  some  cavalry 
under  Stuart.  He  held,  for  his  line  of  battle, 
a  comparatively  short  front  between  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  the  Catherine  Furnace,  not  to 
exceed  twomilesandahalf  in  extent.  Hisright 
wing,  not  far  from  the  river,  was  behind  Mott's 
Run,  which  flows  due  east;  and  his  left  was 
deployed  along  the  Catherine  Furnace  road. 

Could  Hooker,  the  first  day  of  May,  have 
known  Lee's  exact  location,  he  never  could 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  for  taking  the 
But  tie  did  not  know,  and  after  the 
few  troops  advani  toward  Fredericksburg 
had  met  the  approaching  enemy  he  ordered 
all  back  to  the  "old  position,"  the  Chancellors- 
ville line,  which  I  have  just  described. 

On  the  pre<  edingThursday,the  lastof  April, 
the  three  corps  which  constituted  the  right 
win;,'  of  the  army,  Meade's,  Slocum's,  and 
mine,  had  crossed  from  the  north  to  the  south 
Rapidan,  and  by  four  o'clock  in 
the  :   >;■,«.•  vicinity  of  Chan- 

He,  where-  Slocum,  who  was  the  senior 
tablished  his  headquar- 
f,    approaching    from    Gerrnanna    ford, 


halted  my  divisions  at  Dowdall's  Tavern  and 
encamped  them  there.  Then  I  rode  along  the 
plank-road  through  the  almost  continuous  for- 
est to  the  Chancellorsville  house.  There  I 
reported  to  Slocum.  He  said  that  the  orders 
were  for  me  to  cover  the  right  of  the  general  line, 
posting  my  command  near  Dowdall's  Tavern. 
He  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  map  marked 
"  Mill "  near  there,  on  a  branch  of  Hunting 
Run,  and  said,  "  Establish  your  right  there." 
General  Slocum  promised,  with  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  to  occupy  the  space  between  his  head- 
quarters and  Dowdall's  clearing ;  but,  finding 
the  distance  too  great,  one  of  his  division 
commanders  sent  me  word  that  I  must  cover 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  plank- 
road.  This  was  done  by  a  brigade  of  General 
Steinwehr,  the  commander  of  my  left  division, 
though  with  regret  on  our  part,  because  it  re- 
quired all  the  corps  reserves  to  fill  up  that  gap. 


dowdall's  tavern,  Howard's  headquarters, 
(from  a  war-time  photograth.) 

The  so-called  Dowdall's  Tavern  was  at  that 
time  the  home  of  Melzi  Chancellor.  He  had 
a  large  family,  with  several  grown  people.  I 
placed  my  headquarters  at  his  house.  In  front 
of  me,  facing  south  along  a  curving  ridge,  the 
right  of  Steinwehr's  division  was  located.  He 
had  but  two  brigades,  Barlow  on  the  plank- 
road  andBuschbeck  on  hisright.  With  them 
he  covered  amile,  leaving  but  two  regiments  for 
reserve.  These  he  put  some  two  hundred  yards 
to  his  rear,  near  the  little  "Wilderness  Church." 

Next  to  Steinwehr  toward  our  right  came 
General  Carl  Schurz's  division.  First,  was  Cap- 
tain Dilger's  battery.  Dilger  was  one  of  those 
handsome,  hearty,  active  young  men  that 
everybody  liked  tohavenear.  Hisgunspointed 
to  the  south-west  and  west  along  the  Orange 
plank-road.  Next  was  Krzyzanowski's  brigade, 
about  half  on  the  front  and  half  in  reserve. 
S<  hurz's  right  brigade  was  that  of  Schimmel- 
pfennig,  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  a  part 
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deployed  and  the  remainder  kept  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  back  for  a  reserve.  Schurz's  front 
line  of  infantry  extended  along  the  old  turn- 
pike and  faced  to  the  south-west. 

The  right  division  of  the  corps  was  com- 
manded by  General  Devens,  later  Attorney- 
General  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes. 

Devens  and  I  together  had  carefully  recon- 
noitered  both  the  Orange  plank  and  the  old 
turnpike  for  at  least  three  miles  toward  the 
west.  After  this  reconnaissance  he  established 
his  division,  the  Second  Brigade  under  Mc- 
Lean next  to  Schurz's  first ;  and  then  pushing 
out  on  the  pike  for  half  a  mile  he  deployed  the 
other,  Gilsa's, "  at  right  angles  facing  west,"  con- 
necting his  two  parts  by  a  thin  skirmish  line. 
Colonel  Gilsa's  brigade  was  afterward  drawn 
back,  still  facing  west  at  right  angles  to 
the  line,  so  as  to  make  a  more  solid  con- 
nection, and  so  that,  constituting  as  it  did  the 
main  right  flank,  the  reserves  of  the  corps 
could  be  brought  more  promptly  to  its  sup- 
port, by  extending  its  right  to  the"  north', 
should  an  enemy  by  any  possible  contingency 
get  so  far  around.  A  section  of  Dieckmann's 
battery  which  looked  to  the  west  along  the 
old  pike  was  located  at  the  angle. 

The  reserve  batteries,  twelve  guns,  were 
put  upon  a  ridge  abreast  of  the  little  church 
and  pointed  toward  the  north-west,  with  a 
view  to  sweep  all  approaches  to  the  north  of 
Gilsa,  firing  up  a  gradually  ascending  slope. 
This  ridge,  where  I  stood  during  the  battle, 
was  central  and,  besides,  enabled  the  artillery- 
men to  enfilade  either  roadway,  or  meet  an 
attack  from  south,  west,  or  north. 

Here  epaulements  for  the  batteries  were  con- 
structed, and  cross  intrenchments  for  the  bat- 
tery supports  were  dug,  extending  from  the 
little  church  across  all  the  open  ground  which 
stretched  away  from  the  tavern  to  the  right  of 
Devens's  line. 

To  my  great  comfort  General  Sickles's  corps 
came  up  on  Friday,  and  took  from  our  left 
Steinwehr's  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  plank- 
road.  Thus  he  relieved  from  the  front  line 
Barlow's  large  brigade,  giving  me,  besides  the 
several  division  reserves,  General  Barlow  with 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

These  were  massed  near  the  cross  intrench- 
ments and  held  avowedly  to  support  the  bat- 
teries and  protect  General  Devens's  exposed 
right  flank. 

As  to  pickets,  each  division  had  a  good 
line  of  them.  My  aide,  Major  Howard,  as- 
sisted in  connecting  them  between  divisions, 
and  during  the  2d  of  May  that  fearless  and 
faithful  staff-officer,  Major  E.  Whittlesey,  rode 
the  entire  circuit  of  their  front  to  stimulate 
them  to  special  activity.  Those  of  Devens  were* 
*  See  Gen.  Devens's  report  of 


"  thrown  out  at  a  distance  from  a  half  mile  to 
a  mile  and  stretching  well  around  covering 
our  right  flank";  and  those  picket  posts  in 
front  on  the  pike  were  over  two  miles  beyond 
the  main  line. 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  three  adjoining  farms,  Dowdall's, 
Talley's,  and  Hawkins's,  was  well  known  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  subsequent  ex- 
periences, never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  the 
terrible  "  Wilderness,"  where,  later  in  the  war, 
so  many  brave  men  fell.  Here  were  stunted 
trees,  such  as  scraggy  oaks,  bushy  firs,  cedars, 
and  junipers,  all  entangled  with  a  thick,  almost 
impenetrable,  undergrowth  and  criss-crossed 
with  an  abundance  of  wild  vines.  In  places 
all  along  the  south-west  and  west  front  the 
forest  appeared  impassable,  and  the  skirmish- 
ers could  only  with  extreme  difficulty  work 
their  way  through. 

To  the  officers  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  the 
position  was  never  a  desirable  one.  It  pre- 
sented a  flank  in  the  air.  We  were  more  than 
four  miles  south  from  Ely's  ford,  where  were 
Hooker's  nearest  cavalry  flankers. 

In  his  report  after  the  battle,  General  Schurz 
says :  "  Our  right  ought  to  have  been  drawn 
back  toward  the  Rapidan,  to  rest  on  that  river 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Hunting  Run,  the 
corps  abandoning  so  much  of  the  plank-road 
as  to  enable  it  to  establish  a  solid  line."  Yes, 
but  we  were  ordered  to  Dowdall's  Tavern,  and 
not  to  the  Rapidan,  three  or  four  miles  to  our 
rear !  And  our  right  was  fixed  for  us  at  the 
"  Mill,"  which,  it  is  true,  no  longer  existed,  but 
the  point  required  was  not  doubted.  Again, 
this  position  which  Schurz  recommended  in 
his  report  subsequent  to  our  battle,  was  that 
very  one  into  which  Hooker's  whole  army 
was  forced  two  days  afterward.  He  was  so 
cramped  by  it  that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  the 
offensive.  In  that  position,"  solid  "  and  fortified 
as  it  was,  our  army,  outnumbering  Lee's,  was 
so  badly  handled  by  the  enemy  that  Hooker 
at  last  decided  it  safer  to  take  it  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock. 

The  strength  of  Hooker's  five  corps,  and 
Reynolds's,  which  was  not  far  behind,  was,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Ma*y,  about  ninety 
thousand  effectives. 

The  right  corps,  the  Eleventh,  had  in  all, 
artillery  and  infantry,  twelve  thousand  men. 

Lee  faced  us  with  his  five  large  divisions, 
having  on  the  spot  about  forty  thousand  rifles, 
with  considerable  artillery. 

In  my  youth,  my  brother  and  I  had  a 
favorite  spot  in  an  upper  field  of  my  father's 
farm  from  which  we  were  accustomed,  after 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  coming  storm,  to 
watch  the  operations  of  the  contending  winds; 
Chancellorsville.— O.  O.  H. 
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the  sudden  gusts  and  whirlwinds  ;  the  sideling 
swallows  excitedly  seeking  shelter  ;  the  swift 
and  swifter,  black  and  blacker  clouds,  ever 
rising  higher  and  pushing  their  angry  fronts 
toward  us.  As  we  listened  we  heard  the  low 
rumbling  from  afar ;  as  the  storm  came  nearer, 
the  woods  bent  forward  and  shook  fiercely 
their  thick  branches,  the  lightning  zigzagged 
in  flashes,  and  the  deep-bassed  thunder  ech- 
more  loudly,  till  there  was  scarcely  an  inter- 
val between  its  ominous  crashing  discharges. 
In  some  such  manner  came  on  that  battle  of 
May  z<\.  to  the  watchers  at  Dowdall's  Tavern 
and  Talley's  farm-house. 

The  first  distant  symptom  occurred  the 
evening  oi  May  ist.  Then  was  hearci  the  sud- 
den crack  of  rifle- shooting.  It  began  with 
Steinwehr's  skirmishers,  and  then  passed  on  to 


DOWDALL  S    TAVERN     OF     TO-DAY. 

Schurz.  Schimmelpfennig  pushed  out  a  bri- 
gade straight  forward  toward  the  south-west 
and  received  a  sudden  fire  of  artillery  from  the 
intruders.    They  left  him  and  pushed  on. 

It  was  "  a  rolling  reconnaissance  "  evidently 
to  determine,  for  Lee's  and  Jackson's  infor- 
mation, the  position  of  our  flank.  They 
had,  however,  some  more  certain  knowledge, 
gained  from  one  or  two  of  the  enterprising 

ients  let  loose  during  that  Friday  by  our 
general  forward  movement.  We  forgot  these 
friends  to  Lee  as  we  excitedly  marched  to 
ty's  battle.  When  we  unexpectedly  came 
Ixick,  some  of  these  residents,  with  little  bas- 
kets of  provisions  in  hand,  were  gone  beyond 

IL  I  suspect  that  the  commander  of  the 
••  rolling  reconnaissance"  and  the  said  residents 
formed  part  of  the  famous  night-conference  of 
kson  where  cracker-boxes  served 
as  seats  and  tables.  General  Lee  says:  "It  was 
therefore  resolved  to    endeavor    to   turn   his 

\\  flank  and  gain  his  rear,  leaving  a  force 
in  front  to  hold  him  in  check  and  conceal  the 

.  ement.  i  ution  of  this  plan  was 

intrusted  to  Lieutenant-General  Jackson  with 
his  three  divisions." 

Jackson's  movement,  with  a  stronger  indi- 

»n    of    battle,  began    at  sunrise,    Rodes, 

and  A.  P.  Hill  in  order  following  the 

old  road    by  the   Catherine    Furnace,  then: 


shoving  off  farther  south  to  get  beyond  the  sight 
of  our  men;  then  sweeping  around  by  a 
private  road,  well  known  to  them,  up  to  the 
Orange  plank;  and  thence  on,  perhaps  a  mile 
farther,  through  the  wild  forest  till  the  old 
turnpike  was  found  and  crossed. 

The  Catherine  Furnace,  nearly  opposite 
Sickles's  right  and  two  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
gave  an  open  reach  and  fully  exposed  the 
moving  column  to  view.  Except  at  that  point 
the  entire  Confederate  force  was  completely 
covered  by  woods  and  by  Stuart's  busy  and 
noisy  cavalry. 

About  sunrise  at  Dowdall's  I  heard  cheer- 
ing. It  was  a  hearty  sound,  with  too  much 
bass  in  it  for  that  of  the  enemy's  charge.  It 
was  occasioned  by  General  Hooker,  with 
Colonel  Comstock  and  a  few  staff-officers, 
riding  along  slowly  and  inspecting  the  lines. 
General  Sickles  says  of  this:  "  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  over  without  mention  the  irrepressible 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops  for  Major-General 
Hookef,  which  was  evinced  in  hearty  and 
prolonged  cheers  as  he  rode  along  the  lines 
of  the  Third,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps." 

I  was  ready,  mounted,  and  with  my  offi- 
cers joined  the  ever-increasing  cavalcade. 
Hooker  observed  the  troops  in  position ; 
Barlow,  who  filled  the  cross  trenches  an  hour 
later,  had  not  yet  come  out  of  the  front  line, 
so  that  my  reserves  just  at  that  time  were 
small.  He  noticed  the  breastworks,  unusually 
well  built  by  Schurz  and  Devens.  He  passed 
to  the  extreme  right,  and  then  returned  by 
the  shortest  route.  As  he  looked  over  the 
barricades,  while  receiving  the  salutes  and 
cheers  of  the  men,  he  said  to  me,  "  How 
strong !     How  strong !  " 

I  still  had  much  extension,  so  that  there 
were  gaps  along  Schurz's  and  Devens's  fronts. 
Colonel  Comstock  spoke  to  me  in  his  quiet 
way :  "General,  do  close  in  those  spaces!  " 

I  said,  "  The  woods  are  thick  and  entan- 
gled; will  anybody  come  through  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  may  !  " 

His  suggestion  was  heeded. 

During  the  forenoon  General  Sickles  dis- 
covered Jackson's  moving  column.  It  was 
passing  toward.  Orange  Court  House,  so 
everybody  said.  Sickles  forwarded  all  reports 
to  General  Hooker,  who  had  now  returned 
to  Chancellorsville.  He  tried  to  divine  Jack- 
son's purpose. 

About  midday  Sickles  received  General 
Hooker's  orders  to  advance  south  cautiously. 
Soon  after,  perhaps  by  two  p.  m.,  there  was  a 
stronger  apprehension  of  a  conflict,  for  there 
was  a  sharp  skirmish  in  the  direction  of  Cath- 
erine Furnace.  The  rattle  of  musketry  fol- 
lowed ;  then  in  a  little  time  was  heard  the 
booming  of  cannon.    I  sent  the  news  to  every 
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division  and  said,  "  Be  ready."  Slocum  went 
forward  to  the  aid  of  Sickles,  and  Hancock 
was  behind  him  with  support.  Next,  the  enemy 
was  reported  to  be  in  full  retreat.  General 
Hooker  so  telegraphed  to  Sedgwick  ;  Captain 
Moore,  of  his  staff,  who  had  gone  out  with 
Birney  to  see  the  attack  upon  Jackson,  came 
hurriedly  to  me  with  an  order  from  General 
Hooker  for  my  reserve  brigade,  Barlow's. 

Major  Howard  rode  rapidly  to  Sickles,  that 
he  might  point  out  exactly  where  to  locate 
the  brigade.  He  was  also  to  ascertain  the 
nearest  route,  so  as  to  save  time  and  not 
weary  the  men  by  a  circuitous  march. 

It  was  already  past  four.  There  was  much 
excitement  among  the  groups  of  officers  at  the 
different  points  of  observation.  We,  who  were 
at  Dowdall's,  had  been  watching  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  kept  pushing  through  the 
woods  just  far  enough  to  receive  a  fire,  and 
then  withdrawing.  Devens  and  his  brigade 
and  regimental  commanders  gathered,  in 
various  ways,  all  the  information  possible, 
while  from  a  high  point  they  obtained  glimpses 
of  a  moving  column  crossing  the  plank-road 
and  apparently  making  off.  I  sent  out  scouts, 
who  returned  with  reports  that  the  enemy 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    CARL  SCHURZ.     (FROM 


was  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  off,  and 
in  motion.  Schurz  was  anxious  and,  with  my 
approval,  moved  a  part  of  his  reserves  to  the 
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naturally  supposing  that  I  had  a  copy, 
would  not  think  of  forwarding  a  joint 
order  to  me  after  that,  and  certainly  no 
such  order  came  to  me. 

But  yet  Generals  Devens,  Schurz,and 
Steinwehr,  my  division  commanders,  and 
myself  did  precisely  what  we  should 
have  done  had  that  order  come.  The 
three  reserve  batteries  were  put  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  infantry  reserves  held  well 
in  hand  for  the  possible  emergency. 

My  aide  had  now  returned  from  Sick- 
les, near  the  Furnace,  and  reported  in 
substance  that  he  (Sickles)  was  glad  to 
receive  the  help  ;  that  he  was  about  to 
make  a  grand  attack,  having  been  for 
some  time  driving  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
pected soon  a  brilliant  result ;  that  he 
desired  to  place  my  reinforcement  upon 
his  right  flank  in  the  forward  movement. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
through  Captain  Moore,  General  Hooker 
directed  to  Sickles's  attack,  at  the  Fur- 
nace, all  of  my  general  infantry  reserves, 
consisting  of  Barlow's  stanch  brigade. 

Steinwehr  and  I,  with  Major  Howard 
as  guide,  went  far  enough  southward  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done  with  our  men, 
and  to  see  if  his  division,  as  was  probable, 
must  swing  in  to  the  left  in  support  of 
Sickles's  promised  attack.   There  was  no 
real  battle  there,  so  we  returned  rapidly 
to  ourpost  at  the  tavern  and  dismounted. 
Meanwhile  the  Confederate  General 
Rodes  had  been  reaching  his  point  in  the  Wil- 
derness. At  four  p.  m.  his  men  were  in  position; 
the  line  of  battle  of  his  own  brigade  touched 
the  pike  west  of  us  with  its  right  and  stretched 
away  to  the  north;  beyond  his  brigade  came 
Iverson's  in  the  same  line.    On  the  right  of 
the  pike  was  Doles's  brigade,  and  to  his  right 
Colquitt's.     One  hundred  yards  to  the  rear 
was  Trimble's  division  (Colston  commanding) 
with  Ramseuron  the  right  following  Colquitt. 
After  another  interval  followed  the  division  of 
A.  P.  Hill.  The  advance  Confederate  division 
had  more  men  in  it  than  there  were  in  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  now  in  position.    Counting 
the  ranks  of  this  formidable  column,  begin- 
ning with  the  enveloping  skirmish   line,  we 
find  seven,  besides  the  three  ranks   of  file- 
closers.     The  majority  were  brought  into  a 
solid  mass  by  the  entanglements  of  the  forest, 
and  gave  our  men  the  idea  that  battalions 
were  formed  in  close  columns  doubled  on  the 
center.    With  as  little  noise  as  possible,  a  little 
after  five   p.  m.,  the  steady  advance  of  the 

Howard's  book  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June.  In  Hooker's  book  a  notation  in 
red  ink  reads  "Copy  furnished  General  Howard"; 
and  it  is  inferential  that  it  was  this  "  copy  "  which  was 
entered  in  General  Howard's  book  in  June. — Editor. 


ERIGADIER-GENERAL   E.   F.   PAXTON,  COMMANDING   THE    "  STONEW 
BRIGADE  OF  COLSTON'S  DIVISION,  KILLED  MAY  3D.     (FROM  A  TINTY 

north  of  Hawkins's  farm  into  good  position  to 
cover  Devens's  flank.  Devens  held  at  least 
two  regiments  well  in  hand,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  Steinwehr's  whole  division  I 
knew  could  just  face  about  and  defend  the 
same  point.  A  few  companies  of  cavalry  came 
from  Pleasonton.  I  sent  them  out.  "  Go  out 
beyond  my  right;  go  far,  and  let  me  know  if 
an  assault  is  coming."  All  my  staff,  Asmussen, 
Meysenburg,  Whittlesey,  C.  H.  Howard, 
Sohofield,  Dessauer,  Stinson,  Schirmer,  and 
Hoffmann,  were  keenly  on  the  alert. 

We  had  not  a  very  good  position,  it  is  true, 
but  we  did  expect  to  make  a  good  strong 
*  should  the  enemy  come. 

r.il  Hooker's  circular  order  to  "Slocum 
and  Howard"  neither  reached  me,  nor,  to 
my  know  I  olonel  Meysenburg,  my  ad- 

jut.-!:  *    From  some  confused  notion 

led  to  "SIo<  urn  ;in<\  Howard  "  when 
•  longer  within  two  miles,  and 
had  '.',.  command  of  my  corps  after 

•  ellorsville.  Slocum, 

original  dispati  h  i 
'  !fi<  e,  but  a  copy  of  it 
I  '  ii       5<  ni  "  bool 
in  am  bool  \  of  ( . 

eral  How.-;  The  entry  in  General 
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L'N'ION  BREASTWORKS  IN  THE 
WOODS  BETWEEN  DOWDALL's 
TAVERN  AND  CHANCELLORS- 
VILLE.  (THIS  AND  THE  OTHER 
TWO  SKETCHES  ARE  FROM  PHO- 
TOGRAPHS TAKEN  IN  THE YEAR 
FOLLOWING   THE    BATTLE.) 

enemy  began.  Its  first 
lively  effects,  like  a 
cloud  of  dust  driven 
before  a  coming  show- 
er, appeared  in  the  star- 
tled rabbits,  squirrels, 
quail,  and  other  game, 
flying  wildly  hither  and 
thither  in  evident  terror, 
and  escaping,  where 
possible,  into  adjacent 
clearings. 

The  foremost  men  of 
Doles's  brigade  took 
about  half  an  hour 
to  strike  our  advance 
picket  on  the  pike.  This 

picket,  of  course,  created  no  delay.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  reached  our  skirmishers,  who 
seem  to  have  resisted  effectively  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  it  required  a  main  line  to  dislodge 
them.  Doles  says,  concerning  the  next  check 
lie  received,  "  after  a  resistance  of  about  ten 
minutes  we  drove  him  [Devens]  from  his  posi- 
tions on  the  left  and  carried  his  battery  of  two 
guns,  caissons,  and  horses." 

This  was  the  fire  which  Steinwehr  and  I 
heard  shortly  after  our  return  from  Barlow. 
Somebody's  guns  thundered  away  for  a  few 
short  minutes,  and  then  came  the  fitful  rattle 


of  musketry;  and  before  I  could  again  get 
into  the  saddle  there  arose  the  ceaseless  roar 
of  the  terrible  storm. 

I  sent  out  my  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  As- 
mussen,  who  was  the  first  officer  to  mount, — 
"  The  firing  is  in  front  of  Devens,  go  and  see 
if  all  is  in  order  on  the  extreme  right."  He 
instantly  turned  and  galloped  away.  I  mounted 
and  set  off  for  a  prominent  place  in  rear  of 
Schurz's  line,  so  as  to  change  front  to  the 
north-west  of  every  brigade  south-east  of  the 
point  of  attack,  if  the  attack  extended  be- 
yond Devens's  right  flank ;  for  it  was  divined 
at  once  that  the  enemy  was  now  west  of  him. 
I  could  see  numbers  of  our  men  —  not  the 
few  stragglers  that  always  fly  like  the  chaff 
at  the  first  breeze,  but  scores  of  them  — 
rushing  into  the  open- 
ing, some  with  arms 
and  some  without, 
running  or  falling  be- 
fore they  got  behind 
the  cover  of  Devens's 
reserves,  and  before 
Gen.  Schurz's  waiting 
masses  could  deploy 
or  charge.  The  noise 
and  the  smoke  filled 
the  air  with  excite- 
ment, and  to  add  to 
it  Dieckmann's  guns 
and  caissons,  with 
battery  men  scatter- 
ed, rolled  and  tum- 
bled like  runaway 
wagons  and  carts  in 
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stating  jackson's   advance,   Saturday   evening,   may   2d,  with  artillery  placed  across  the  plank-road. 


a  thronged  city.  The  guns  and  the  masses  of 
the  right  brigade  struck  the  second  line  of 
Devens  before  McLean's  front  had  given  way, 
and.  'Uticker  than  it  could  be  told,  with  all 
the  fury  of  the  wildest  hail-storm,  everything, 
every  sort  of  organization  that  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  mad  current  of  panic-stricken  men,  had 
;  way  and  be  broken  into  fragments. 


My  own  horse  seemed  to  catch  the  fury; 
he  sprang,  he  rose  high  on  his  hind  legs  and 
fell  over,  throwing  me  to  the  ground.  My 
aide-de-camp,  Dessauer,  was  struck  by  a  shot 
and  killed,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  was  as 
helpless  as  any  of  the  men  who  were  speeding 
without  arms  to  the  rear.  But  faithful  order- 
lies helped  me  to  remount.    Schurz  was  still 
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doing  all  he  could  to  face  regiments  about 
and  send  them  to  Devens's  northern  flank  to 
help  the  few  who  still  held  firm.  Devens, 
already  badly  wounded,  and  several  officers 
were  doing  similar  work. 

I  rode  quickly  to  the  reserve  batteries.  A 
staff-officer  of  General  Hooker,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickinson,  joined  me  there  ;  my  own 
staff  gathered  around  me.  I  was  eager  to  fill 
the  trenches  which  Barlow  would  have  held. 
Buschbeck's  second  line  wasordered  to  change 
front  there.  His  men  kept  their  ranks,  but  at 
first  they  appeared  slow,  "  Will  they  never 
get  there !  " 

Dickinson  said,  "  Oh,  General,  see  those 
men  coming  from  that  hill  way  off  to  the  right, 
and  there's  the  enemy  after  them.  Fire,  oh, 
fire  at  them ;  you  may  stop  the  flight !  " 

"  No,  Colonel,"  I  said,  "  I  will  never  fire 
on  my  own  men!" 

As  soon  as  our  men  were  near  enough  the 
batteries  opened,  firing  at  first  shells,  and  then 
canister  over  their  heads.  As  the  attacking 
force  emerged  from  the  forest  and  rushed  on, 
the  enemy's  front  men  would  halt  and  fire, 
and,  while  these  were  reloading,  another  set 
ran  before  them,  halted  and  fired,  these  in  no 
regular  line,  but  in  such  multitudes  that  our 
men  went  down  before  them  like  trees  in  a 
hurricane. 

By  extraordinary  effort  we  had  filled  all 
our  long  line  of  cross  intrenchments,  mainly 
with  fragments  of  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual soldiers.  Many  officers  running  away 
stopped  there  and  did  what  they  could, 
but  others  said,  "  We've  done  all  we  can," 
and  ran  on.  Schirmer  managed  the  reserve 
artillery  fairly.  Dilger,  the  battery  commander 
on  Schurz's  left,  rolled  his  balls  along  the 
plank-road  and  shelled  the  wood.  General 
Steinwehr  was  on  hand,  cool,  collected,  and 
sensible.  Like  Blair  at  Atlanta,  he  had  made 
his  men,  who  were  south  of  Dowdall's,  spring 
to  the  reverse  side  of  their  intrenchments 
and  be  ready  to  fire  the  instant  it  was  possible. 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment  and  follow 
Doles,  who  led  the  enemy's  attack.  He  states 
that,  after  his  first  successful  charge,  "  the 
command  moved  forward  at-the  double-quick 
to  assault  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  the 
open  field."  This  position  was  the  one  on 
Hawkins's  farm  where  Devens's  and  Schurz's 
reserves  began  their  fight.  But  wave  after 
wave  of  Confederate  infantry  came  upon 
them,  and  even  their  left  flank  was  unpro- 
tected the  instant  the  runawavs  had  passed  it 
by.  To  our  sorrow,  we,  who  had  eagerly  ob- 
served their  bravery,  saw  them  also  give  way, 
and  the  hill  and  crest  on  Hawkins's  farm  were 
quickly  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  gray. 
Vol.  XXXII.— 100*. 


Doles,  who  must  have  been  a  cool  man  to 
see  so  clearly  amid  the  screeching  shells  and 
all  the  hot  excitement  of  battle,  says  again : 
"  He  "  (meaning  our  forces  from  Schimmel- 
pfennig's  and  Buschbeck's  brigades,  and  per- 
haps part  of  McLean's,  who  had  faced  about 
and  had  not  yet  given  way)  "made  a  stubborn 
resistance  from  behind  a  watling  fence  on  a 
hill  covered  thickly  with  pine." 

Among  the  stubborn  fighters  at  this  place 
was  Major  Jere  Williams.  The  enemy  was 
drawing  near  him.  His  men  fired  with  cool- 
ness and  deliberation.  His  right  rested  among 
scrubby  bushes  and  saplings,  while  his  left 
was  in  comparatively  open  ground.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  as  he  approached  was  murder- 
ous, and  almost  whole  platoons  of  our  men 
were  falling;  but  yet  they  held  their  ground. 
He  waited,  rapidly  firing,  till  not  more  than 
thirty  paces  intervened,  and  then  ordered  the 
retreat.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
men  and  sixteen  commissioned  officers  in  the 
regiment  (Twenty-fifth  Ohio),  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  including  five  officers,  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

Major  Williams  brought  a  part  of  the  living 
to  the  breastworks  near  me;  the  remainder, he 
says,  were  carried  off  to  the  rear  by  another 
regimental  commander. 

During  the  delays  we  had  thus  far  occasioned 
to  the  first  division  of  our  enemy,  all  his  rear 
lines  had  closed  up,  and  the  broad  mass  began 
to  appear  even  below  me  on  my  left  front 
to  the  south  of  Steinwehr's  knoll.  Then  it 
was  after  we  had  been  fighting  an  hour  that 
Sickles's  and  Pleasonton's  guns  began  to  be 
heard,  for  they  had  faced  about,  at  Hazel 
Grove,  obliquely  toward  the  north-west,  and 
were  hurrying  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry 
into  positions  to  do  what  they  could  against 
the  attack  now  reaching  them. 

I  had  come  to  my  last  practicable  stand. 
The  Confederates  were  slowly  advancing,  fir- 
ing as  they  came.  The  twelve  guns  of  Schirmer, 
the  corps'  chief  of  artillery,  increased  by  a  part 
of  Dilger's  battery,  fired,  at  first  with  rapidity; 
but  the  battery  men  kept  falling  from  death 
and  wounds.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  an  order, 
when  a  sheet  of  the  enemy's  fire  reached  them, 
a  large  number  of  the  men  in  the  supporting 
trenches  vacated  their  positions  and  went  off. 
No  officers  ever  made  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions than  those  which  my  staff  and  myself  put 
forth  to  stem  the  tide  of  retreat  and  refill  those 
trenches,  but  the  panic  was  too  great.  Then 
our  artillery  fire  became  weaker  and  weaker. 
I  next  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest  toward  Chancellorsville,so  as  to  uncover 
Steinwehr's  knoll,  the  only  spot  yet  firmly 
held.  The  batteries,  except  four  pieces,  were 
drawn  off  and  hurried  to  the  rear.   The  stand 
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at  the  edge  of  the  forest  was  necessarily  a 
short  one/  Steinwehr being  now  exposed  from 
flank  and  rear,  having  held  his  place  for 
over  an  hour,  drew  off  his  small  remnants. 
and  all  moved  rapidly  through  openings  and 
woods,  through  low  ground  and  swamps,  the 
two  miles  to  the  first  high  land  south  of  Hooker's 
headquarters.  Dilger  sturdily  kept  along  the 
plank-road,  firing  constantly  as  he  retired. 
The  Confederate  masses  rushed  after  us  in 
the  forest  and  along  all  paths  and  roads  with 
triumphant  shouts  and  redoubled  firing,  and 
I    secured  much  plunder  and  many  prisoners. 

1:  was  after  sundown  and  growing  dark 
when  I  met  General  Hiram  G.  Berry,  as  I  was 
ascending  the  high  ground  above  named. 

••  Well.  General,  where  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

'•  You  take  the  right  of  this  road  and  I  will 
the  left  and  try  to  defend  it,"  I  replied. 

Our  batteries,  with  numerous  others,  were 
on  the  crest  facing  to  the  rear,  and  as  soon  as 
Steinwehr's  troops  had  cleared  the  way  they 
began  a  terrible  cannonade  and  continued 
it  into  the  night.  They  fired  into  the  forest, 
now  replete  with  Confederates,  all  disorganized 
in  their  exciting  chase,  and  every  effort  of 
the  enemy  to  advance  in  that  direction  in 
face  of  the  fire  was  effectually  barred  by  the 
artillery  and  supporting  troops. 

Stonewall  Jackson  fell  that  evening  from 
bullet-wounds,  in  the  forest  in  front  of  Berry's 
position.  And  on  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
•lay.  3d.  the  gallant  General  Berry  here  met 
hi-,  death.     It  was  here  that  officers  of  the 


Eleventh  Corps,  though  mortified  by  defeat, 
successfully  rallied  the  scattered  brigades  and 
divisions,  and,  after  shielding  the  batteries, 
went  eventually  during  the  night  to  replace 
the  men  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  thereafter 
defend  the  left  of  the  general  line. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  in  my  report  to 
General  Hooker  I  wrote  the  following : 

"  Now,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  disaster  to 
my  corps  :  1st.  Though  constantly  threatened 
and  apprised  of  the  moving  of  the  enemy, 
yet  the  woods  were  so  dense  that  he  was  able 
to  mass  a  large  force,  whose  exact  where- 
abouts neither  patrols,  reconnaissances,  nor 
scouts  ascertained.  He  succeeded  in  forming 
a  column  opposite  to  and  outflanking  my 
right. 

"  2d.  By  the  panic  produced  by  the  enemy's 
reverse  fire,  regiments  and  artillery  were 
thrown  suddenly  upon  those  in  position. 

"  3d.  The  absence  of  General  Barlow's  bri- 
gade, which  I  had  previously  located  in  re- 
serve and  en  ecJielon  with  Colonel  von  Gilsa's, 
so  as  to  cover  his  right  flank.  This  was  the 
only  general  reserve  I  had." 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  victorious.  Even 
his  enemies  praise  him ;  but,  providentially 
for  us,  it  was  the  last  battle  which  he  waged 
against  the  American  Union.  For,  in  bold 
planning,  in  energy  of  execution  which  he  had 
the  power  to  diffuse,  in  indefatigable  activity 
and  moral  ascendency,  Jackson  stood  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  confreres,  and  after 
his  death  General  Lee  could  not  replace  him. 

O.   O.  Howard. 
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bank  of  the  Rappahannock  were  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  each  other,  and  dress  and  faces 
could  be  easily  distinguished.  By  the  comity 
which  prevailed  there  was  no  firing  from  either 
side.  One  could  ride  or  walk  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  with  perfect  security.  Sometimes 
"Johnnie  Reb,"  as  he  was  called,  would  rig  up 
.1  little  raft,  and  loading  it  with  tobacco,  start 
it  with  sails  and  rudder  set  for  the  other  shore. 
When  the  precious  freight  was  unloaded,  the 
craft,  generously  burdened  with  coffee  and 
salt,  would  be  headed  by  "Yank"  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  where  it  would  be  received  with 
loud  expressions  of  thanks.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  asperities  of  the  war  were  mollified. 
As  time  rolled  on  and  the  weather  improved, 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  advance. 
The    men    were    well    clothed,   rested,  and 

tli'  stone  wall,  and  tin-  plain  over  which  the  Sixth  Corps 
<  barged. —  Editor. 
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eager  to  move  again  to  test  the  fortunes  of 
war. 

Of  the  several  plans  of  attack,  Hooker  de- 
termined to  march  around  the  enemy's  left 
flank  to  Chancellorsville,  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  army  at  Fredericksburg  to  conceal  the 
real  movement.  The  army  struck  camp  on 
the  27th  of  April,  and  on  the  30th  Hooker  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Chancellorsville. 
The  same  evening,  in  general  orders,  he  said, 
"  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  the  command- 
ing general  announces  to  the  army  that  the 
operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  deter- 
mined that  our  enemy  must  either  ingloriously 
fly,  or  come  out  from  behind  his  defenses  and 
give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  cer- 
tain destruction  awaits  him."  Hooker  forgot 
the  injunction  of  Ahab  to  Benhadad.  "Tell 
him,"  he  said,  "  let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his 
harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off." 

While  the  right  wing  was  concentrating 
at  Chancellorsville,  the  corps  of  Sedgwick 
and  Reynolds,  after  considerable  opposition, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  pontoon  bridges 
below  Fredericksburg,  and  by  the  evening  of 
'-'.1630111  were  deployed  on  the  wide  plain  where 
Franklin's  Left  Grand  Division  had  fought  in 
the  previous  battle.  Sickles's  corps  was  in  sup- 
porting distance.  The  position  of  Lee's  army 
remained  unchanged  until  the  29th,  when  Lee 
was  informed  that  large  bodies  of  Federals  were 
moving  towards  Chancellorsville.  It  was  the 
first  information  he  had  received  of  Hooker's 
movement  on  his  left,  and  it  is  said  he  was  in- 
censed at  the  delay  of  the  communication.  At 
midnight  Anderson's  division  of  Lee's  army 
hurriedly  moved  from  Fredericksburg,  and  in- 
trenched about  four  or  five  miles  from  Hook- 
er's headquarters. 

In  an  address  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  delivered 
to  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  he  stated :  "  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
said  that  Jackson  had  first  preferred  to  attack 
Sedgwick's  corps  in  the  plain  at  Fredericks- 
burg ;  that  Lee  told  him  he  felt  it  was  as  im- 
practicable as  at  the  first  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg ;  it  was  hard  to  get  at  the  enemy  and 
harder  to  get  away,  on  account  of  the  artillery 
on  the  north  banks,  if  we  drove  them  into  the 
river ;  but,  said  he  to  Jackson,  '  If  you  think 
it  can  be  done,  I  will  give  you  orders  for  it.' 
Jackson  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine 
the  grounds,  and  did  so  during  the  afternoon, 
and  at  night  came  to  Lee  and  said  he  thought 
he  (Lee)  was  right;  it  would  be  inexpedient 
Xo  attack  them.  '  Move,  then,' said  Lee,  'at 
Idawn  to-morrow  up  to  Anderson.'  " 

Sickles's  and  Reynolds's  corps  having  sub- 
sequently been  ordered  to  Chancellorsville  by 
Hooker,  Sedgwick  was  left  alone  below  Fred- 
ericksburg with  about  22,000  men,  the  Sixth 


Corps  being  by  several  thousand  the  largest 
in  the  army. 

During  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May 
Hooker  sent  word  to  Sedgwick  "  to  take  up  his 
line  on  the  Chancellorsville  road  and  attack 
and  destroy  any  forces  he  met."  He  also  added 
that  "  he  (Sedgwick)  would  probably  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  Lee's  forces,  and  between  them 
they  would  use  Lee  up."  If  Hooker  thought 
an  insignificant  force  was  in  Sedgwick's  front, 
the  engagement  soon  to  take  place  showed 
how  mistaken  he  was.  Sedgwick  received  the 
order  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He  at 
once  advanced  his  command  to  the  Bowling 
Green  road  and  then  marched  by  the  right 
flank  towards  Fredericksburg.  Newton's  divis- 
ion was  in  the  advance.  The  night  was  dark 
and.  the  road  made  darker  by  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  on  either  side.  The  progress  was 
necessarily  slow.  Frequent  short  halts  were 
made  while  the  skirmishers  were  feeling  their 
way.  Once  when  the  halt  was  prolonged  and 
nothing  broke  the  deep  silence  of  the  night 
except  an  occasional  shot  followed  by  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  ping  of  the  minie-ball, 
General  Newton,  who  was  riding  with  the 
third  or  fourth  regiment  from  the  advance, 
called  out :  "  Is  any  of  my  staff  here  ?  "  Those 
present  promptly  responded,  and  I  was  di- 
rected to  "  ride  ahead  and  tell  Colonel  Shaler 
to  brush  away  the  enemy's  pickets."  The 
road  was  filled  with  soldiers,  some  lying  down, 
others  resting  on  their  guns,  but  a  passage  was 
quickly  cleared.  At  Hazel  Run  Colonel  Shaler 
and  Colonel  Hamblin  were  found  standing 
together.  Here  the  enemy  made  a  determined 
resistance.  Their  pickets  were  but  a  few  yards 
distant.  On  the  other  side  of  the  creek  the 
road  made  a  sharp  ascent  and  curved  to  the 
right.  In  a  subdued  tone  Colonel  Shaler  said: 
"  Colonel  Hamblin,  you  have  heard  the  order 
from  General  Newton  ?  "  At  once  Colonel 
Hamblin  left.  In  a  moment  there  was  the 
noise  of  hurrying  feet,  the  troops  quickly  dis- 
appeared in  the  dark  ;  a  shout,  a  bright,  sud- 
den flash,  a  roll  of  musketry  followed,  and  the 
road  was  open. 

It  was  the  gray  of  morning  when  the 
advance  reached  the  rear  and  left  of  Freder- 
icksburg. A  negro  who  came  into  the  lines 
reported  the  heights  occupied  and  that  the 
enemy  were  cutting  the  canal  to  flood  the 
roads.  To  ascertain  whether  this  was  true, 
another  delay  was  caused.  No  one  in  the 
command  was  acquainted  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  and  the  advance  was 
compelled  to  move  with  great  caution  through 
the  streets  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
As  the  morning  dawned,  Marye's  Heights,  the 
scene  of  the  fierce  attacks  under  Burnside 
in  the  previous  December,  were  presented  to 
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our  «gh»-  Several  regiments  wore  speedily 
moved  along  the  open  ground  in  the  rear  ot 
the  town  towards  the  heights,  and  this  move- 
ment discovered  the  enemy  in  force  behind 
the  famous  stone  wall  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Lee  had  left  Earlv  with  his  division  and  Barks- 
dale"s  brigade,  a  force  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  to  hold  Fredericksburg.  They  were 
protected  bv  strong  works  and  supported  by 
well-served  artillery.  It  was  at  once  felt  that 
a  desperate  encounter  was  to  follow,  and  the 
recollections  oi  the  previous  disaster  were  by 
no  means  inspiriting. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  weather 
«r«S  beautiful.  'Hie  town  was  perfectly  quiet, 
manv  oi  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  not  a  per- 
son was  to  be  seen  on  the  streets,  and  the 
windows  and  blinds  of  the  houses  were  closed. 
The  marks  of  the  fierce  cannonade  to  which 


the  Plank  and  Telegraph  roads,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  a  line  of  infantry  from  the  Light 
Brigade  on  the  left,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Burnham.   The  right  column,  under  Colonel 
Spear,  was  composed  of  the  Sixty-first  Penn- 
sylvania   and   the    Forty-third    New   York. 
These  two  regiments  belonged  to  the  Light 
Brigade.    This  column  was  supported  by  the 
Sixty-seventh  New  York  and  Eighty-second 
Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Shaler.   The  left 
column  consisted  of  the 
Seventh    Massachusetts 
and  Thirty-sixth  New 
York,  under  Colonel 
Johns.     The   line 
"of  battle,  com-    ,-;_..      ;      -  v  fV 
manded      by      •;,  ;     ■^^tfM|S^ 
( Lionel  Burn-  r }^.£§mM^^mfJ^S^J  ■ 

ham,     was 


the  place  had  previously  been  exposed  were 
uble. 
on  ai  practicable  and  as  secretly  as 
.   -  dgwick    prepared   to  attack   the 
.•fits.  Gibbon,  of  the  Se<  ond(  )orps,whohad 
left  on  the  north  bank,  crossed  shortly  after 
•  hadi  aptured  the  town  and  moved  to 
the  right,  but  Ins  advance  was  stopped  by  the 
1  in  front,  over  which  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  bridg  e  of  the  fire  from  the  artil- 

lery and  infantry  on   the  hill.    Sedgwick  says, 
nained  but  to  <  arry  the  works  by 

direct  assault."  The  attack  On  Maryi.'s  Heights 
was  made  under  direction  of  Newton.  Two*  ol- 

umns,  each  marching  by  fours,  were  formed  on 


CAPTURE    OF    A    GUN    OF    THE     WASHINGTON 
ARTILLERY,    ON     MARYE's    HEIGHTS. 


composed  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  (acting  as 
skirmishers),  the  Sixth  Maine, Thirty-first  New 
York  (these  three  regiments  also  belonging 
to  the  Light  Brigade),  and  the  Twenty-third 
Pennsylvania.  Howe's  division  was  posted 
south  of  Hazel  Run,  and  cooperated  hand- 
somely, capturing  five  guns. 

The  order  to  advance  was  given  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Sedgwick  and  Newton  with  the  deep- 
est interest  watched  the  attack  from  the  garden 
of  a  brick  residence  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  and  to  the  left  of  the  Telegraph 
road,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
assault.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  showed 
that  they  were  actively  preparing  to  receive 
the  attack,  but  the  men  behind  the  stone 
wall  were  concealed  from  view.  As  the  left 
<  olumn  emerged  from  the  town  and  was  pass- 
ing near  Sedgwick  and  Newton,  the  enemy's 
battery  opened,  and  a  portion  of  a  bursting 
shell  struck  and  killed  Major  Faxon  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  New  York  while  mounted  and 
riding  with  his  command,  and  wounded  several 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    JOHN    SEDGWICK,    KILLED    AT    SPOTSYLVANIA    IX     HIE     "WILDERNESS    CAMPAIGN,       MAY 

(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    by    hi;  adv.) 


others.    There  was  an  exclamation  of  horror  right  column.was  killed  at  about  the  same  time, 

and  a  momentary  scattering  of  the  rear  of  the  Both  columns  and  line,  in  light  marching  or- 

column,  but  the  men  quickly  closed  up   and  der,  advanced  at  double-quick  without  firing 

pressed  on.    Colonel  Spear,  commanding  the  a  shot.   The  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  artil- 
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lerv  lire,  and  the  noise  was  deafening.  Their 
musketry  lire  was  reserved  until  our  men  were 
within  easy  range.  Then  a  murderous  storm 
of  shot  from  the  stone  wall  and  grape  and 
canister  from  the  hill  burst  upon  the  columns 
and  line.  For  a  moment  the  head  of  the  left  col- 
umn was  checked  and  broken.  The  column  on 
the  right  was  also  broken.  Colonel  Burnham's 
line  of  blue  on  the  green  field  paused  as  if  to 
recover  breath  and  slightly  wavered.  Sedgwick 
and  Newton  looked  on  with  unconcealed 
anxiety,  and  turned  to  one  another,  but  re- 
mained silent.  The  suspense  was  intense. 
Was  it  to  be  a  victory  or  a  defeat.  Was  the 
place  a  second  time  to  be  a  '•  slaughter-pen  "  ? 
Was  the  Sixth  Corps  to  be  driven  into  the 
river  ?  Staff-officers  waving  their  swords  and 
hurrahing  to  the  men  dashed  down  the  Tele- 
graph road.  A  blinding  rain  of  shot  pierced 
the  air.  It  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  face.  The  head  of  the  column  as  it 
reached  the  lowest  part  of  the  decline  near 
a  fork  in  the  road  seemed  to  melt  away.  Many 
fell ;  others  bending  low  to  the  earth  hurriedly 
sought  shelter  from  the  undulations  of  ground 
and  the  fences  and  the  two  or  three  wooden 
structures  along  the  road.  Out  of  four  hundred 
comprising  the  Seventh  Massachusetts,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Colonel  Johns,  commanding,  was  severely 
wounded.  Then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse and  nerved  for  a  supreme  effort,  both 
columns  and  the  line  in  the  field  simultane- 
ously sprang  forward.  The  stone  wall  was  gained 

and  the 
men  were 
quickly 
over      it. 


•         ■     RECl  N1     PHOTOGRAPH. 
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irhal  remaini  of  the  ( Confederate  trenche 
ith  build  mart  .  and  e  pe<  i.iU v  on 


the  r'>-"\,  showing  that  many  Union  soldier*  aimed 
during   I 


!    burg  fan 1 1 

battle.—  1 1 


my  horse  was  jumping  through  a  partial  open- 
ing one  of  the  enemy,  standing  slightly  to  the 
left  and  about  a  horse's  length  from  me,  raised 
his  gun  and  fired.  The  excitement  of  the  hour 
must  have  unnerved  his  hand,  for  the  ball 
zipped  harmlessly  by  to  my  right.  In  a  sec- 
ond a  bayonet  was  thrust  into  his  breast  by 
one  of  our  men  on  my  left.  Along  the  wall  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  took  place,  and  the  bay- 
onet and  the  butt  of  the  musket  were  freely 
used.  The  brilliant  and  successful  charge  oc- 
cupied perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
immediately  after  the  wall  was  carried  the  en- 
emy became  panic-stricken.  In  the  flight  they 
threw  away  guns,  knapsacks,  pistols,  swords, 
and  everything  that  impeded  their  speed.  One 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  besides  sev- 
eral battle-flags  and  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
commander  of  a  Louisiana  battery  handed 
his  saber  to  Colonel  Allen  of  the  Fifth  Wis- 
consin. This  regiment  out  of  five  hundred 
men  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and 
the  Sixth  Maine  out  of  about  the  same  number 
lost  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Over  six  hundred  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  direct  assault  upon  the 
heights,  and  the  loss  to  the  corps  on  the  en- 
tire front  was  about  one  thousand. 

General  G.  K.  Warren,  who  had  arrived  that 
morning  with  instructions  from  headquarters, 
in  his  telegram  to  Hooker,  said,  "  The  heights 
were  carried  splendidly  at  eleven  a.  m.  by  New- 
ton." Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  sharp 
hill,  after  passing  through  the  extensive  and  well 
wooded  grounds  of  the  Marye  residence,  an 
exciting  scene  met  the  eye.  A  single  glance 
exhibited  to  view  the  broad  plateau  alive  with 
fleeing  soldiers,  riderless  horses,  and  artillery 
and  wagon  trains  on  a  gallop.  The  writer  hur- 
ried back  to  Sedgwick,  who 
was  giving  directions  for 
Brooks  and  Howe  to  come 
up,  and  suggested  that  it 
was  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  cavalry.  With 
evident  regret  Sedgwick 
replied  that  he  did  not 
have  a  cavalryman.  The 
carrying  of  the  heights  had 
completely  divided  the 
enemy's  forces,  throwing 
either  flank  with  much  con- 
fusion on  opposite  roads, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  might 
have  captured  not  only 
many  prisoners,  guns,  am- 
munition, and  wagons,  but 
also  cleared  the  way  for 
the  corps  almost  as  far  as 
the  immediate  rear  of  Lee's 
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THE    ATTACK    ON 


army    at   Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Newton's  divis- 
ion, exhausted  by 
the  night  march, 
the  weight  of  sever- 
al days'  rations  and 
sixty  rounds  of  am- 
munition, and  by 
the  heat,  fatigue, 
and  excitement  of 
battle,  were  allowed 
to  halt  for  a  short 
time.  Many  were 
.soon  asleep,  while 
others  made  coffee 
and  partook  of  their 
first  meal  that  day. 

Brooks's  division 
soon  came  up  from 
below   Hazel  Run 

and  took  the  advance.  Newton  and  Howe 
followed.  The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  had 
united  their  forces,  and  delayed  the  rapid 
advance  by  frequent  stands,  retiring  suc- 
cessively from  hill  to  hill,  and  opening  with 
artillery.  Ravines  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  road  and  the  rolling  character  of 
country  were  favorable  for  impeding  the  pur- 
suit, which  was  continued  for  three  or  four 
miles  until  we  reached  Salem  Church,  an  un- 
pretentious red-brick  structure  situated  on  a 
ridge  covered  with  dense  woods  and  under- 
growth, and  to-day  it  bears  many  scars  of  the 
contest  waged  around  it. 

At  this  point  the  enemy  were  in  posi- 
tion with  four  fresh  brigades  withdrawn  from 
Hooker's  front,  and  prepared  to  contest  any 
further  advance.  Lee  had  met  with  such 
complete  success  in  his  attack  upon  Hooker 
that  he  felt  he  could  well  spare  these  troops 
and  not  suffer.  Brooks  on  the  left  of  the  road 
and  Newton  on  the  right  quickly  formed 
their  commands  and  made  several  gallant 
assaults.  The  fight  was  very  severe  in  the 
thick  woods,  and  for  a  time  with  varying  suc- 
cess. The  crest  of  the  woods  and  a  little  school  - 


EDGWICK    AT    BANKS  S    FORD,     MONDAY    EVENING,  MAY    4TH,    AS    SEEN     FROM 
THE    SAND-BAG    BATTTERY    NEAR    FALMOUTH. 
(BY    EDWIN     FORBES,    AFTER    HIS    SKETCH    MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 

Corps  that  as  soon  as  it  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy  Hooker  would  immediately  attack 
in  his  front,  and  prevent  any  reinforcements 
from  being  sent  against  Sedgwick.  All  during 
that  Sabbath  day  and  the  next  the  sound  of 
Hooker's  guns  were  eagerly  listened  for.  No 
sound  would  have  been  more  welcome.  But 
after  ten  o'clock  Sunday  morning  the  axe  and 
spade  were  used  more  at  Chancellorsville 
than  the  guns.  The  feeling  became  widely 
prevalent  that  the  Sixth  Corps  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  care  of  itself.  At  first  it  was 
cautiously  whispered  that  Hooker  had  failed, 
and  soon  the  worst  was  surmised,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  no  help  could  be  expected  from 
him.  The  dash,  promptness,  and  confidence 
which  had  characterized  Hooker  as  a  division 
and  corps  commander  were  gone. 

Lee  that  night  withdrew  his  troops,  flushed 
with  their  brilliant  success,  from  the  front 
of  Hooker,  with  the  exception  of  Jackson's 
corps,  and  marched  against  Sedgwick.  Still 
Hooker  remained  inactive:  with  a  force 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  enemy  in  his  front,  he 
made  no  effort  to  relieve  Sedgwick  from  his 
perilous  position.     Works  were  thrown  up  by 


house  near  the  church  were  gained,  and  once    the  enemy  along  the  Salem  Church  ridge,  and 
it  was  thought  they  could  be  held,  but  the    they  extended  their  right  until  Marye's  Heights 

enemy,  in  superior  numbers,  pressed  on,  and 


the  ground  and  the  church  were  left  in  their 
possession.  The  contest  did  not  last  long,  but 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  brave  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Bartlett's  brigade  of  four  regi- 
ments, numbering  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
lost  five  hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  men. 
That  night  the  soldiers  slept  on  their  arms 
Sedgwick  and  Newton  passed  the  anxious 
hours  at  the  junction  of  the  Plank  and  Banks's 
Ford  roads. 

It  was    understood   throughout  the   Sixth 


and  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  won  the 
morning  before  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  were 
again  in  their  possession. 

Sedgwick's  position,  as  finally  established, 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  both  thinks 
resting  on  the  river  and  covering  Banks's 
ford.  His  line  of  battle  wis  between  five 
and  six  miles  in  length.  Frequent  attempts 
were  made,  during  Monday  morning,  to  com- 
municate with  Banks's  ford  and  to  direct  the 
laying  of  pontoon  bridges,  but  for  some  time 
roving  bodies  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  concealed 
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by  the  dense  woods,  frustrated  this.  The  late 
Colonel  Farrar,  then  on  the  staff  of  General 
-  [gwick,  while  earning  a  message  for  this 
purpose,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  ami  taken 
to  Richmond.  The  4th  of  May  dragged  along 
wearily,  skirmishing  continued  all  day,  the 
weather  was  hot.  Sedgwick's  position  was 
most  critical  and  the  keenest  anxiety  was  felt. 
Lee  was  in  our  front  with  a  force  much  larger 


General  Benham,  in  charge  of  the  pontoons  at 
that  place. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy 
attacked  our  extreme  left  with  the  design  of 
cutting  off  the  corps  from  Banks's  ford.  Howe 
not  only  maintained  his  position  until  night- 
fall, but  also  made  several  counter-charges, 
capturing  several  hundred  prisoners.  The 
whole   corps   then   successful^  fell   back  to 


CHANCELI.ORSVII.I.E    H"l'SE    OF    TO-DAY. 

m  a  photograph  taken  at  a  reunion  of  Union  and  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  in  May,  1884.    The  original 
!  (see  pa^e  751)  was  set  on  fire  by  Confederate  shells  on  Sunday,  May  3d,  shortly  after  General  Hooker 
was  injured  while  standing  on  the  porch. —  Iiditor. 


-     : ..'wick's  then   available  command  of 

about  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  an  attack 

is momentarily  expected,  but  fortunately  Lee 

consumed  the  whole  day  in  establishing  his 

I  he  greatest  v  igilanceand  activity  were 

sed  by  our  men  in  throwing  up  rifle-pits. 

Ho  vord  to  Sedgwick  to  look  well  to 

1  orps,and  fell  back  either  upon 

■       ,  at   Banks's  lord;  lie 

led  that  he  l  ould  do  nothing  to  relieve 

»r  lingly  intrusted  Newton 

rrangements  for  the   withdrawal. 

ton  quickly  made  himself  a<  quainted  with 

road-,  leading  to    I  ford  and  suc- 

led  in  establishing  communication  with 


Banks's  ford,  and  the  long  and  painful  suspense 
of  the  clay  was  over.  The  picket  line  in  front 
and  on  the  left  of  Salem  ridge  was  withdrawn 
in  person  by  General  Russell.  I  had  been 
directed  to  assist  him.  That  sterling  soldier, 
dismounted,  moved  along  the  line,  saying, 
"Quietly,  men,  quietly;  don't  make  any 
noise";  but  thejingle  of  the  canteensand  other 
unavoidable  sounds  on  the  evening  air  dis- 
covered  the  movement  to  the  vigilant  enemy, 
and  they  followed  closely,  yelling  and  firing 
until  the  double-quick  step  brought  us  to  our 
main  column  on  the  march  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Several  of  the  enemy's  scouts  penetrated 
almost   to   the   pontoon   bridges  at   the   ford 
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and  threw  up  rockets  to  mark  our  position. 
Immediately  the  enemy's  artillery  responded 
to  the  signal,  shelling  both  troops  and  bridges, 
but  with  little  injury.  During  the  night  Sedg- 
wick's corps  recrossed  the  river  and  took  po- 
sition to  meet  the  enemy,  should  they,  as  ex- 
pected at  the  time,  cross  to  the  north  side  to 
renew  their  attack,  or  attempt  to  destroy  our 
depots  for  supplies  near  Fredericksburg. 

According  to  Sedgwick  the  losses  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured 
were  4925  [revised  tables,  4,610].    The  corps 


captured  five  battle-flags  and  fifteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  nine  of  which  were  brought  off, 
the  others  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  subsequent  reoccupation  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. 1400  prisoners  were  also  taken, 
including  many  officers  of  rank. 

The  Sixth  Corps  was  fortunate  in  having 
for  its  commander  John  Sedgwick,  a  true 
soldier  and  patriot,  who  in  appearance  and 
character  was  not  unlike  General  George  H. 
Thomas. 

Huntington  W.  Jackson, 
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Abstract  from  the  return  of  the  Army  of  the    Potomac  for 
April  30,  1863  : 


Provost  Guard .  . 
Artillery  Reserve 

First  Corps 

Second  Corps  .  . 
Third  Corps. .  .  . 
Fifth  Corps.  ... 
Sixth  Corps  .... 
Eleventh  Corps. 
Twelfth  Corps.  . 
Cavalry  Corps.  . 


Aggregate  . . 


Infantry. 


320 

15,782 
15.907 
i7,568 
14,867 
22,427 
12,170 
12,929 


Cavalry.     A  rtillery. 


104 
50 


254 

2,217 

1,290 

1,061 

977 

1,610 
16,908 
16,893 

i,i53 

857 

1,136 

18,721 

I5,724 

23,667 

757 

12,977 

521 
462 

13,450 

n,54i 

8,468 

133,708 

Exclusive  of  the  provost  guard  (reported  above)  and  the  en- 
gineers (not  entered  on  the  return  among  the  number  available 
for  line  of  battle),  the  Union  army,  in  round  numbers,  consisted 
of  about  130,000  effectives,  with  404  pieces  of  artillery. 

Abstract  from  the  return  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  for 
March  31,  1863  (there  is  no  return  for  April  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government) : 

Anderson's  Division 7,665 

McLaws's  Division 7,984 

Jackson's  Corps 33,333 

Stuart's  Cavalry 6,509 

Reserve  Artillery 1,621 

Total  of  all  arms 57, 112 

To  this  should  fairly  be  added  the  increase  during  the  month 
of  April,  a  period  of  "  rest  and  recruiting,"  of  perhaps  3000,  and 
perhaps  1500  for  the  reserve  artillery  of  Jackson's  corps,  which  is 
not  accounted  for  on  the  return,  as  shown  by  a  note  thereon. 

This  would  give  a  total  of  61,612,  from  which  should  be  de- 
ducted Hampton's  brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  we  estimate 
at  1600,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  the  interior  to  recruit.  These 
estimates  make  about  60,000  as  the  effective  force  under  General 
Lee,  with  about  170  pieces  of  artillery.  (Hood's  and  Pickett's 
divisions  and  Dearing's  and  Henry's  artillery  battalions  were 
absent  with  General  Longstreet  in  south-eastern  Virginia.) 


Union  Army. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Captured 
or 

Missing. 

Total. 

General  Headq'rs .... 

First  Corps 

Second  Corps 

27 
149 
378 

69 

487 

217 

261 

1 

17 

1 

218 

1,042 

2,645 

472 

2,638 

1,221 

i,442 

6 

75 

54 

732 

1,096 

J59 

1,485 

974 

1,121 

1 

297 

5,919 

1 

299 

1,923 

4,119 

700 

4,610 

2,412 

2,824 

8 

Fifth  Corps 

Sixth  Corps 

Eleventh  Corps 

Twelfth  Corps 

389 

Aggregate 

1,606 

9,760 

17,285 

Captured 

Confederate  Army. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

or 
Missing. 

Total. 

McLaws's  Division.... 

217 

1,278 

394 

1,889 

Anderson's  Division .... 

186 

1,049 

210 

i,445 

Artillery  Reserve 

9 

43 

21 

73 

Jackson's  Headq'rs  .... 

2 

3 

5 

A.  P.  Hill's  Division... 

412 

2,171 

279 

2,862 

D.H.  Hill's Div.(Rodes) 

397 

1,866 

7*3 

2,976 

Early's  Division 

136 

838 

500 

1,474 

Trimble's  Div.  (Colston) 

272 

1,596 

100 

1,963 

Corps  Artillery 

26 

124 

26 

176 

Stuart's  Control 

5 

13 

12 

30 

Aggregate 

1,662 

8,981 

2,255 

12,898 

The  above  statements  of  losses  during  the  Chanccllorsvillc  cam- 
paign, beginning  April  27,  and  ending  May  11,  1863,  are  com- 
piled from  the  Official  Records.—  Editor. 
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IN  October,  1876,  I  accompanied  General 
Hooker  to  the  battle-fields  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  and  Antietam,  fields  on 
which  he  had  borne  conspicuous  parts.  It  was 
the  first  and  only  occasion  on  which  he  visited 
them  after  the  battles.  Previously  he  had 
placed  in  my  hands  his  official  papers  and 
memoranda  for  the  preparation  of  a  history  of 
the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  me  to  make  this  journey  with  him, 
Vol.  XXXII.— 101. 


that  I  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field,  and  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought.  At  this  period  he  was  partially  para- 
lyzed, from  the  injury  received  in  the  Chan- 
cellorsville battle,  and  he  could  move  only 
with  great  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  his  valet. 

Some  Southern  ladies  were  on  the  boat 
which  carried  us  down  the  Potomac,  and  the 
merits  of  the  Confederate  generals  were,  in 
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a  friendlv  way,  discussed.  In  the  free  exu- 
berance of  conversation,  the  subject  was  in- 
advertentlv  broached  why  the  general  had 
postponed  marriage  till  so  late  in  life.  He 
responded  very  frankly  that  service  in  the 
Florida  war  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
not  favorable  to  a  matrimonial  alliance;  that 
in  the  ten  years  or  more  of  his  residence  in 
California  and  Oregon,  during  the  early  gold 
craze,  few  ladies  made  their  way  to  the  Pacific 
st,  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington  in 
1S61.  he  had  entered  immediately  the  active 
service  of  his  country.  When  the  war  was 
over  and  peaceful  days  returned,  he  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  seek  a  wife.  A  common 
friend  had  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Olivia 
t  iroesbeck  of  Cincinnati,  a  refined  and  accom- 
plished lady,  and  he  determined  to  make  her 
acquaintance ;  he  learned  that  she  was  spend- 
ing the  season  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  thither 
he  went.  As  the  conveyance  reined  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  the  very  first  person  upon 
whom  his  eyes  fell,  was  Miss  Groesbeck  seated 
upon  the  veranda. 

General  Hooker  at  that  time  was  in  the 
pride  of  manly  beauty.  Old  soldiers  have 
said  that  of  the  multitude  of  officers  whom  the 
war  brought  into  prominence,  none  realized 
their  ideal  of  a  soldier  in  an  equal  degree  with 
him.  Noble  in  form,  erect  in  carriage,  he  sat 
his  horse  like  the  fabled  centaur.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  nature  that  he  should 
win  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  the  woman  whom 
he  had  come  to  woo. 

After  our  arrival  at  Fredericksburg,  General 
Hooker  was  the  recipient  of  many  courteous 
attentions  from  the  leading  citizens,  and  at 
night  he  was  serenaded,  when  a  great  crowd 
assembled  in  front  of  the  hotel,  to  whose  re- 
peated cheers  he  made  a  brief  response,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  never  visited  their 
city  but  once  before,  and  although  his  reception 
now  was  not  nearly  so  warm  as  on  that  former 
day,  yet  it  was  far  more  agreeable  to  him, —  a 
conceit  which  greatly  pleased  his  audience. 

Our  drive  over  the  Fredericksburg  field  was 
on  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  autumnal  days, 
and  at  every  turn  fresh  reminiscences  of  the 
battle  were  suggested.  As  we  approached  the 
Mff  of  the  National  Cemetery,  on  the 
hill  adjoining  the  Marye  Heights,  where  15,257 
of  the  Cnion  dead  of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
reville,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spotsylvania 
uried,  General  Hooker  said:  "  I  never 
think  of  this  ground  but  with  a  shudder.  The 
whol  indelibly  fixed  in  my  mind,  as  it 

appeared  to  me  on  that  fatal  day.  Here  on 
this  ground  ••  d  the  enemy's  cannon, 

and  the  heights  furth'-r  to  his  left  were  thickly 
planted  with  pieces;  all  the  infantry  he  could 
use    was    disposed    behind    earthworks    and 


stone  walls.  How  this  could  have  been 
selected  as  the  point,  above  all  others,  for  at- 
tack, and  followed  up  until  four  whole  divis- 
ions had  been  sacrificed,  I  cannot  comprehend. 
As  I  stand  here  this  day,  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  this  ground  by  direct  assault  is  no 
more  apparent  than  it  was  when  I  made  my 
observation  preparatory  to  ordering  Hum- 
phrey's division  forward.  But  it  is  evident 
that  General  Burnside  never  forgave  me  for 
counseling  him  on  that  occasion  as  I  did,  for 
on  January  23d,  he  drew  up  an  order,  known 
as  Order  No.  8,  of  his  series,  dishonorably 
dismissing  me  from  the  service,  together  with 
three  other  prominent  general  officers,  at  the 
same  time  relieving  five  other  officers  from  duty. 
I  was  grossly  maligned  by  the  press  of  that 
day,  and  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  people 
at  the  North  that  I  had  not  faithfully  sup- 
ported General  Burnside  in  this  battle,  and 
that  I  was  aiming  thereby  to  supplant  hirn. 
If  these  brave  men  who  are  sleeping  here  be- 
neath our  feet  could  speak,  they  would  bear 
testimony  to  my  sincerity  and  fidelity  to  the 
cause  we  were  battling  for;  and  though  I  have 
suffered  in  silence  and  my  reputation  has  been 
grossly  aspersed,  I  have  rested  in  the  firm 
belief  that  my  conduct  on  that  day  would  be 
justified  by  the  American  people." 

This  order,  No.  8,  was  prepared  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1863,  and  would  have  been 
immediately  promulgated  had  not  General 
Burnside  been  counseled  first  to  lay  it  before 
President  Lincoln,  of  whom  he  asked  that  it 
be  approved,  as  drawn,  or  that  his  own  resig- 
nation be  accepted.  The  President  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation,  but  relieved  him  of 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
and  so  little  effect  had  the  order  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  decided  to  place 
Hooker,  at  whom  the  shaft  was  chiefly  aimed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  And  yet  so  strong 
a  hold  had  this  unjust  opinion  on  the  public 
mind  that  even  the  President  was  tinctured 
with  it,  and  in  his  remarkable  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Hooker,  informing  him  of  his  appointment, 
he  said: 

"  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think 
it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  tilings  in 
regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I 
believe  you  In  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier,  which, 
(if  course,  I  like.  T  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  poli- 
tics with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You 
have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not 
an  indispensable,  quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  docs  good  rather  than  harm  ; 
hut  1  think  that  during  General  I'urnside's  command 
of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition, 
and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you 
did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a  most  meri- 
torious and  honorable  brother  officer.  I  have  heard, 
in  such  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying 
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that  both  the  Army  and  the  Government  needed  a 
Dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite 
of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  command.  Only  those 
generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What 
I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship.  The  Government  will  support  you  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I 
much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  in- 
fuse into  the  army,  of  criticising  their  commander  and 
withholding  confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon 
you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it  down. 
Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again, 
could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit 
prevails  in  it. 

"  And  now  beware  of  rashness  —  Beware  of  rash- 
ness, but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  for- 
ward, and  give  us  victories." 

The  caution  against  rashness  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
by  the  epithet  of  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker," 
which  the  general  never  heard  without  ex- 
pressing his  deep  regret  that  it  was  ever 
applied  to  him.  "  People  will  think  I  am  a 
highwayman  or  a  bandit,"  he  said;  when  in 
fact  he  was  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  tender- 
hearted of  men. 

We  were  accompanied  on  our  ride  to  the 
Chancellorsville  field,  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  above  Fredericksburg,  by  Major  George 
E.  Chancellor,  a  son  of  Melzi  Chancellor, 
whose  home  at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  at 
Dowdall's  tavern,  where  General  Howard  had 
his  headquarters.  On  setting  out,  General 
Hooker  suggested  that  we  should  take  some 
lunch  along  with  us,  as,  when  he  was  there 
last,  there  was  very  little  to  eat  in  all  that 
region.  Major  Chancellor  thought  it  unnec- 
essary, and,  in  fact,  we  were  feasted  most 
sumptuously  at  his  father's  house. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  broad,  open,  roll- 
ing fields  opposite  Banks's  Ford,  some  three 
or  four  miles  up  the  stream,  General  Hooker 
exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  significantly : 
"  Here,  on  this  open  ground,  I  intended  to 
fight  my  battle.  But  the  trouble  was  to  get 
my  army  on  it,  as  the  banks  of  the  stream  are, 
as  you  see,  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the 
few  fords  were  strongly  fortified  and  guarded 
by  the  enemy. 

"  By  making  a  powerful  demonstration  in 
front  of  and  below  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
burg with  a  part  of  my  army,  I  was  able,  un- 
observed, to  withdraw  the  remainder,  and, 
marching  nearly  thirty  miles  up  the  stream, 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan 
unopposed,  and  in  four  days'  time  to  arrive 
at  Chancellorsville  within  five  miles  of  this 
coveted  ground,  and  all  this  without  General 
Lee  having  discovered  that  I  had  left  my 
position  in  his  front.  So  far,  I  regarded  my 
movement  as  a  great  success. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  my  army 
..was  astir,  and  was  put  in  motion  on  three 


lines  through  the  tangled  forest  (the  Wilder- 
ness) which  covers  the  whole  country  around 
Chancellorsville,  and  in  three  hours'  time  I 
would  have  been  in  position  on  these  crests,  and 
in  possession  of  Banks's  Ford  in  short  and 
easy  communication  with  the  other  wing  of 
my  army.  But  at  midnight  of  that  morning 
General  Lee  moved  out  with  his  whole  army, 
and  by  sunrise  had  firm  possession  of  Banks's 
Ford,  had  thrown  up  this  line  of  breastworks 
which  you  can  still  follow  with  the  eye,  and 
had  it  bristling  with  cannon  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Before  I  had  proceeded  two  miles 
the  heads  of  my  columns,  while  still  upon  the 
narrow  roads  in  these  interminable  forests, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  manoeuvre  my 
forces,  were  met  by  Jackson  with  a  full  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  Confederate  army.  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  back  as  I  had  only 
a  fragment  of  my  command  in  hand  and  take 
up  the  position  about  Chancellorsville  which  I 
had  occupied  during  the  night,  as  I  was  being 
rapidly  outflanked  upon  my  right,  the  enemy 
having  open  ground  on  which  to  operate. 

"  And  here  again  my  reputation  has  been 
attacked  because  I  did  not  undertake  to  ac- 
complish an  impossibility,  but  turned  back 
at  this  point ;  and  every  history  of  the  war 
that  has  been  written  has  soundly  berated 
me  because  I  did  not  fight  here  in  the  forest 
with  my  hands  tied  behind  me,  and  allow  my 
army  to  be  sacrificed.  I  have  always  believed 
that  impartial  history  would  vindicate  my 
conduct  in  this  emergency." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  open  ground  oppo- 
site Banks's  Ford  we  entered  the  dense  for- 
est, or  "  Wilderness,"  which  covers  the  entire 
Chancellorsville  battle-ground.  "A  dense 
forest,"  says  General  Warren,  "  of  not  very 
large  trees,  but  very  difficult  to  get  through  ; 
mainly  of  scrubby  oak,  what  they  call  black- 
jack there,  so  that  a  man  could  hardly  ride 
through  it,  and  a  man  could  not  march  through 
it  very  well  with  musket  in  hand,  unless  he 
trailed  it." 

Every  important  position  was  observed 
and  commented  upon  by  the  man  who  on 
those  fierce  battle-days  had  wielded,  on  this 
very  ground,  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  On  approaching  the  pine-tree  under 
which  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  had  planned 
the  mode  of  attack,  General  Hooker  observed, 
"It  was  under  that  tree  that  the  mischief  was 
devised  which  came  near  ruining  my  army. 
Mv  position  at  Chancellorsville  was  a  good 
one  for  this  monotonous  country.  I  felt  con- 
fident when  I  reached  it  that  I  had  eighty 
chances  in  a  hundred  to  win.  To  make  sure 
that  everything  was  firm  and  strong,  very 
early  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  first  day  of  the 
battle,  I  rode  along  the  whole  line,  and  per- 
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sonally  examined  every  part,  suggesting  some 
changes  and  counseling  extreme  vigilance. 
Upon  my  return  to  headquarters  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  continuous  column  of  the  enemy 
had  been  marching  past  my  front  since  early 
in  the  morning,  as  of  a  corps  with  all  its  im- 

umenta.  This  put  an  entirely  new  phase 
upon  the  problem,  and  filled  me  with  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  o(  my  right  wing,  which 

-osted  to  meet' a  front  attack  from  the  with  interest : 
south,  but  was  in  no  condition  for  a  flank 
attack  from  the  west ;  for  this  marching  of 
the  enemy's  corps,  to  my  mind,  meant  a  flank 
movement  upon  my  right.  I  immediately  dic- 
tated a  dispatch*  to  "Generals  Slocum  and 
Howard."  the  latter commandingthe  Eleventh 
Corps,  which  stood  upon  the  extreme  right, 
saving  that  1  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  was  moving  to  our  right,  and  that 
thev  must  be  ready  to  meet  an  attack  from  the 
west.  This  was  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning. 
In  the  course  of  two  hours  I  got  a  dispatch  from 
General  Howard,  saying  that  he  could  see  a 
column  of  the  enemy  moving  westward,  and 
that  he  was  taking  the  precautions  necessary 
'  to  resist  an  attack  from  the  west' t  I  had 
previously  put  Williams's  division  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  on  an  interior  line  looking  west- 
ward, and  had  it  fortified,  so  that  if  Howard 
should  give  way,  this  interior  line  would  be  for 
safety,  as  it  afterwards  proved  my  salvation. 

•  1  sent  Sickles  to  pierce  this  moving  col- 
umn of  the  enemy,  and  made  preparations  to 
flank  the  portion  of  Lee's  army  which  was 
still  upon  my  front,  in  the  direction  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and,  sweeping  down  in  reverse, 
destroy  it  if  possible.  But  a  swamp  intervened 
which  had  to  be  corduroyed,  and  a  small 
stream  had  to  be  bridged,  which  consumed 
time  ;  and  though  Sickles  was  successful  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  enemy's  column  and 
making  some  captures,  yet,  before  he  was  in 
position  to  make  his  decisive  attack,  Jackson, 
who  had  led  his  column  by  a  long  circuit  out 
of  sight  and  hearing,  through  the  dense  for- 
est, came  in  upon  my  right  flank,  and  by  one 
entrated  blow  of  his  whole  corps,  some 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  had  crushed  and 
put  to  flight  almost  the  entire  corps  of  How- 
ard, and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
I  could  lead  up  my  reserves  to  the  interior 
line  of  Williams,  and  bring  Jackson's  victori- 
ous forces  to  a  halt.    This  failure  of  Howard 


to  hold  his  ground  cost  us  our  position,  and 
I  was  forced,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  to 
take  up  a  new  one.  Upon  investigation  I 
found  that  Howard  had  failed  properly  to  obey 
my  instructions,  to  prepare  to  meet  the  enemy 
from  the  west."  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  to  General  Hooker 
from  General  Schurz  (who  subsequently  gave 
General  Hooker  leave  to  print)  will  be  read 


40  W.  32c!  St.,  New  York,  April  22,  1876. 

"  My  Dear  General  :  Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst. 
was  forwarded  to  me  from  St.  Louis,  and  reached  me 
here  early  this  morning,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  I  regret 
very  much  that,  my  papers  being  boxed  up,  I  have  no 
access  to  a  memorandum  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  as  they 
came  under  my  observation,  which  memorandum  I  put 
on  paper  shortly  after  that  event.  So  I  have  to  depend 
upon  my  memory  in  answering  your  questions.  Ac- 
cording to  my  recollection  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
impression  that  General  Howard  put  your  dispatches 
and  orders  into  his  pocket  without  communicating 
them  to  his  division-commanders.  About  noon  or  a  lit- 
tle after  on  the  day  of  the  attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps 
I  was  at  General  Howard's  headquarters,  a  house  on 
the  Chancellorsville  road  near  the  center  of  our  posi- 
tion. General  Howard,  being  very  tired,  wanted  to 
rest  a  little,  and  asked  me  as  next  in  rank  to  open  dis- 
patches that  might  arrive  and  to  wake  him  in  case 
they  were  of  immediate  importance.  Shortly  after  a 
courier  arrived  with  a  dispatch  from  you  calling  Gen- 
eral Howard's  attention  to  the  movement  of  the 
enemy  toward  our  right  flank,  and  instructing  him  to 
take  precautionary  measures  against  an  attack  from  that 
quarter.  I  went  in  to  General  Howard  at  once  and  read 
it  to  him,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  while  we  were  speak- 
ing about  it,  another  courier,  or  one  of  your  young 
staff-officers,  arrived  with  a  second  dispatch  of  virtually 
the  same  purport.  We  went  out  and  discussed  the 
matter  on  the  porch  of  the  house.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  General  Steinwehr  was  present  or  not.    .    .    . 

"  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  my  troops  were  already 
gone  when  General  Devens's  division  in  its  hurried 
retreat  reached  my  position.  This  is  utterly  untrue. 
Some  of  my  regiments  which  had  remained  in  their 
old  position,  succeeded  in  wheeling  round  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  others  were  swept  away,  but  those 
whose  front  I  had  changed  during  the  afternoon  in 
anticipation  of  the  attack  held  their  ground  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  debris  of  General  Devens's 
division  had  swept  through  our  line.  I  saw  General 
Devens,  wounded,  carried  by,  and  he  had  long  been 
...  in  the  rear  when  we  were  overpowered  and 
fell  back  upon  Colonel  Buschbeck's  position,  where 
General  Howard  in  the  meantime  had  been  trying  to 
rally  the  routed  troops.  This  also  you  will  find  in  my 
report.  My  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  quite 
heavy,  if  I  remember  rightly  about  twenty  per  cent. 

"  I  ought  to  add  that  he  [General  Howard]  thought 
he  could  not  carry  out  as  well  as  he  desired  your  in- 
struction to  hold  a  strong  reserve  in  hand,  for  the  rea- 
son that   General    Barlow's    brigade   of  Steinwehr's 


*"•  •.   '■■,    -mi    Potomac,  Chamczllossvuxe, 

.    A    M.      Circular.      MAJOR-GENERALS 
I  am  directed  by  the   Major-General 
11  you  have  made  of  your 
(  >■  to  a  front  attack  by  the  enemy.      If 
he  »h  upon   your  flank,  he  wishes  you  to  ex- 

amine .'I  determine  upon  the  position  you  will  take 

in  that  c.cr, 1,  in  orier  thai  you  may  be  prepared  for  him  in  what- 
ever direction  he  ui'.  :>:.''■  I!-  thai  you  have  heavy 
reserve*  well  in  hu  nungency.  The  right  of 
your  line  doe;  not  apt/ear  to  be  strong  enough.  No  artificial  de- 
fense worth  naming  nave  been  thrown   up,  and  there  BO] 


y  of  troops-  at  that  point,  and  not,  in  the  general's 
favorably  posted  as  might  be.     We  have  good  reason 

I'lease  ad- 


be  a  scarcit 

opinion,  as  favorably  posted  as  might  be. 

to  suppose  that  the  enemy  is  moving  to  our  right 
vance  your  pickets  for  purposes  of  observation  as  far  as  may  be 
safe,  in  order  to  obtain  •  timely  information  of  their  approach. 
J.  II.  Van  Aii',,  Brigadier-General  and  Aid-de-C'amp. 

t " Headquarters   tith  Corps,   May  2d,   10  m.  to  ti  o'k 
[10:50  a.  m.  ]  Maj.-Genl.  Hooker,  Comd'g  Army.  General: 

Get]  Devens's  headquarters  we  can  observe  a  column  of 
infantry  moving  westward  on  a  road  parallel  with  this  on  a  ridge 
about  1  '/i  to  2  miles  south  of  this.  I  am  taking  measures  to  resist 
an  attack  from  the  west.    Respectfully,  O.  O.  Howaru,  Maj.-Gen. 
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division  had  been  ordered  to  the  support  of  Sickles. 
All  the  precaution  that  was  taken  against  a  flank 
attack,  aside  from  what  I  did  without  orders,  was  the 
construction  of  a  small  rifle-pit  across  the  Chancellors- 
ville  road  in  the  rear  of  my  division,  near  the  house 
[Dowdall's  tavern]  occupied  by  General  Howard  as 
headquarters.  If  you  should  desire  information  on  any 
particular  point  I  may  not  have  touched  here,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  it  if  possible.  Your  letters  will  find  me 
at  40  West  32d  St.,  New  York,  until  June  8th.  Of 
course  this  hasty  note  is  not  written  with  any  expecta- 
tion on  my  part  to  see  it  printed  as  part  of  an  historical 
narrative.  It  is  simply  to  give  you  the  information  you 
wish  for,  and  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"  Major-General  Hooker.  C.    Schurz. 

"  P.  S.  Whether  General  Howard  received  on  that 
day  any  dispatches  or  instructions  from  you  subse- 
quent to  those  mentioned,  I  do  not  know."* 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Chancellor  House, 
(which  is  all  there  is  of  Chancellorsville,) 
where  General  Hooker  had  his  headquarters, 
and  where  he  received  the  hurt  which  came 
near  proving  mortal,  General  Hooker  said, 
"  I  was  standing  on  this  step  of  the  portico  on 
the  Sunday  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  and  was 
giving  direction  to  the  battle,  which  was  now 
raging  with  great  fury,  the  cannon-balls  reach- 
ing me  from  both  the  east  and  the  west,  when  a 
solid  shot  struck  the  pillar  near  me,  splitting  it 
in  two,  and  throwing  one-half  longitudinally 
against  me,  striking  my  whole  right  side,  which 
soon  turned  livid.  For  a  few  moments  I  was 
senseless,  and  the  report  spread  that  I  had  been 
killed.  But  I  soon  revived,  and  to  correct  the 
misapprehension,  I  insisted  on  being  lifted 
upon  my  horse,  and  rode  back  towards  the 
white  house,  which  subsequently  became  the 
center  of  my  new  position.  Just  before  reach- 
ing it,  the  pain  from  my  hurt  became  so  in- 
tense, that  I  was  likely  to  fall,  when  I  was  as- 
sisted to  dismount,  and  was  laid  upon  a 
blanket  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and  was 
given  some  brandy.  This  revived  me,  and  I 
was  assisted  to  remount.  Scarcely  was  I  off 
the  blanket,  when  a  solid  shot,  fired  by  the 
enemy  at  Hazel  Grove,  struck  in  the  very 
center  of  that  blanket,  where  I  had  a  moment 

*  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  official  report  to  General 
Howard  of  General  Schurz,  who  shows,  besides,  that  his  division 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  stem  the  assaults  of  Jackson's  men  : 
"  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  I  was  informed  that  large  columns 
of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  from  General  Devens's  headquarters, 
moving  from  east  to  west.  ...  I  observed  them  plainly  as 
they  moved  on.  I  rode  back  to  your  [General  Howard's]  head- 
quarters, and  on  the  way  ordered  Captain  Dilger  to  look  for 
good  artillery  positions  on  the  field  fronting  west,  as  the  troops 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  execute  a  change  of  front.  The 
matter  was  largely  discussed  at  your  headquarters,  and  I  enter- 
tained and  expressed  in  our  informal  conversations,  the  opinion 
that  we  should  form  upon  the  open  ground  we  then  occupied, 
with  our  front  at  right  angles  with  the  plank  road,  lining  the 
church  grove  and  the  border  of  the  woods  east  of  the  open  plain 
with  infantry,  placing  strong  echelons  behind  both  wings,  and 
distributing  the  artillery  along  the  front  on  ground  most  favorable 
for  its  action,  especially  on  the  eminence  on  the  right  and  left  of 
Dowdall's  tavern.  ...  In  the  absence  of  orders,  but  becom- 
ing more  and  more  convinced  that  the  enemy's  attack  would 
come  from  the  west  and  fall  upon  our  right  and  rear,  I  took  it 
upon  my  own  responsibility  to  detach  two  regiments  from  the 
second  line  of  my  second  brigade  and  to  place  them  in  a  good 
position  on  the  right  and  left  of  Ely's  Ford  road,  west  of  Hawkins's 


before  been  lying,  and  tore  up  the  earth  in  a 
savage  way."  Turning  to  Major  Chancellor, 
who  was  standing  by,  General  Hooker  said, 
" Ah,  Major!  Your  people  were  after  me  with 
a  sharp  stick  on  that  day." 

But  a  short  distance  from  the  Chancellor 
House,  in  the  direction  of  Dowdall's  tavern, 
our  carriage  was  halted,  and  dismounting, 
Major  Chancellor  led  us  a  few  paces  out  of 
the  road,  along  a  faint  cart-path,  when  he  said, 
"  This  is  the  place  where  Stonewall  Jackson 
received  the  wounds  which  proved  mortal." 
"  I  have  always  been  struck,"  observed  Gen- 
eral Hooker,"  with  the  last  words  of  General 
Jackson,  evincing  how  completely  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  progress  of  the  battle.  In  his 
delirium  he  was  still  upon  the  field,  and  he 
cried  out,  '  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for 
action  —  pass  the  infantry  to  the  front  rapidly 
—  tell  Major  Hawks  — '  when  he  stopped  with 
the  sentence  unfinished.  After  a  little  his  brow 
relaxed,  as  if  from  relief,  and  he  said,  '  Let  us 
cross  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,' — and  these  were  his  last  words." 

Arriving  at  Dowdall's  tavern,  General 
Hooker  pointed  out  the  excellent  position 
which  was  here  afforded  for  Howard's  corps 
to  have  made  a  stout  defense.  "  Buschbecks 
brigade  of  that  corps,"  said  he,"  did  do  wonders 
here,  and  held  the  whole  impetuous  onset  of 
the  enemy  in  check  for  an  hour  or  more,  which 
gave  me  opportunity  to  bring  my  reserves 
into  position.  The  loss  of  this  ground  brought 
me  into  so  cramped  a  condition  that  I  was 
obliged  to  take  up  a  new  position,  which  I 
successfully  accomplished.  I  now  ordered 
Sedgwick,  who  commanded  the  Sixth  Corps, 
the  largest  in  my  army,  some  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  which  had  been  left  to  dem- 
onstrate in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  to  cross 
the  river  and  move  rapidly  up  to  my  left.  The 
effect  of  so  heavy  a  body  of  fresh  troops  com- 
ing in  upon  the  enemy's  Hank,  I  calculated 
would  be  decisive.  But  Sedgwick  was  dilatory 
in  moving,  which  gave  the  enemy  time  to  con- 
farm,  so  as  to  check  the  enemy  if  he  should  attack  our  extreme 
right  and  penetrate  through  the  woods  at  that  point.  This  was 
subsequently  approved  by  you.  .  .  .  With  these  exceptions, 
no  change  was  made  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  corps. 
The  losses  suffered  by  my  division  in  the  action  of  May  id  were 
very  severe  in  proportion  to  my  whole  effective  force.  I  had  13 
officers  killed,  23  wounded,  and  15  missing,  and  102  men  killed, 
365  wounded,  and  441  missing;  total,  953.  .  .  .  My  whole 
loss  amounted  to  about  23  per  cent.  ...  In  closing  this 
report  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  additional  remark.  The  Eleventh 
Coips,  and,  by  error  or  malice,  especially  the  Third  Division, 
has  been  held  up  to  the  whole  country  as  a  band  of  cowards. 
My  division  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Eleventh  corps,  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  for  the  failure  of  the 
campaign.  Preposterous  as  this  is,  yet  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed bv  the  army  and  the  press  with  abuse  and  insult  beyond 
measure.  We  have  borne  as  much  as  human  nature  can  endure. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  on  May  2d  everybody  did  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  power. 

But  one  thing  I  will  say,  because  I  know  it :  these  men  are  no 
cowards.  ...  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  troops  who  now 
affect  to  look  down  upon  the  Eleventh  Corps  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt, behave  much  worse  under  circumstances  far  less  trying. 
.   .   .  " — Editor. 
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centrate  and  stop  him  before  he  had  moved 
over  half  the  distance,  and  1  consequently  got 
no  help  from  him.*' 

I  ventured  to  ask  why  he  did  not  attack 
when  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  weakened 
his  forces  in  the  immediate  front  and  sent 
them  away  to  meet  Sedgwick.  "That,"  said 
he,  •"  would  seem  to  have  been  the  reasonable 
thing  to  do.  But  we  were  in  this  impenetrable 
thicket.  All  the  roads  and  openings  leading 
through  it.  the  enemy  immediately  fortified 
strongly,  and  planted  thickly  his  artillery 
commanding  all  the  avenues,  so  that  with  re- 
duced numbers  he  could  easily  hold  his  lines, 
shutting  me  in,  and  it  became  utterly  impos- 
sible to  manceuvre  my  forces.  My  army  was 
not  beaten.  Only  a  part  of  it  had  been 
engaged.  The  First  Corps,  commanded  by 
Revnolds,  whom  I  regarded  as  the  ablest 
officer  under  me,  was  fresh,  and  ready  and 
eager  to  be  brought  into  action,  as  was  my 
whole    army.     But    I    had    been    fully    con- 


vinced of  the  futility  of  attacking  fortified 
positions,  and  I  was  determined  not  to  sacri- 
fice my  men  needlessly,  though  it  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  my  reputation  as  a  fighting 
officer.  We  had  already  had  enough  grievous 
experience  in  that  line.  I  made  frequent 
demonstrations  to  induce  the  enemy  to  attack 
me,  but  he  would  not  accept  my  challenge. 
Accordingly,  when  the  eight  days'  rations  with 
which  my  army  started  out  were  exhausted, 
I  retired  across  the  river.  Before  doing  so 
I  sent  orders  to  General  Sedgwick  to  hold 
his  position  near  Banks's  Ford,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream,  and  I  would  bring  my 
whole  army  to  his  support ;  but  the  order 
failed  to  reach  him  until  he  had  already  re- 
crossed  the  river.  Could  I  have  had  my  army 
on  the  open  grounds  at  that  point  where  I 
could  have  manoeuvred  it  properly,  I  felt  as- 
sured that  I  could  have  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  But  this,  my  last  chance,  was  frus- 
trated." 

Samuel  P.  Bates. 
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Lee's  Knowledge  of  Hooker's  Movements. 

The  assertion  that  Hooker's  move  upon  Chancel- 
lorsville  was  a  surprise  to  General  Lee  is  a  great 
mistake.  Every  day,  Lee  had  information  of  Hooker's 
movements.  The  following  letter,  sent  by  Lee  to  Jack- 
son and  by  the  latter  to  me,  has  never  been  out  of 
my  possession  since.  It  shows  the  remarkable  intui- 
tion which  enabled  General  Lee  on  so  many  occasions 
to  foresee  and  penetrate  the  intentions  of  his  antagonist. 
In  this  case  a  demonstration  had  been  made  on  our 
extreme  right  at  Port  Royal,  and  without  waiting  for 
orders  I  had  gone  with  a  brigade  and  battery  to  meet  it. 
I  reported  the  facts  to  General  Jackson,  and  it  is  my 
letter  to  him  to  which  General  Lee  refers  : 

"Headquarters  A.  N.Va.,  April  23,  1863.  Lieut. - 
GEN'L  T.  J.  Jackson,  Com'g  Corps.  Gen'l:  I  have 
received  General  Colston's  letter  of  8%  o'clock  to-day 
which  you  forwarded  to  me.  I  think  from  the  account 
given  me  by  L't-Col.  Smith  of  the  Engineers,  who  was 
at  Port  Royal  yesterday,  of  the  enemy's  operations  there, 
the  day  and  night  previous,  that  his  present  purpose  is 
to  draw  our  troops  in  that  direction  while  he  attempts  a 
passage  elsewhere.  I  would  not  then  send  down  more 
than  ar>-  actually  necessary.  I  will  notify  Gen'ls 
McLaws  and  Anderson  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  I  think  that 
if  a  real  attempt  is  made  to  cross  the  river  it  will  be  above 
.   ricksburg.     Very  respectfully,  R.  E.  Lee,  Gen'l." 

The  back  of  the  letter  was  endorsed  by  Jackson, 
■ectfully  referred  to  General  Colston  for  his  guid- 
ance."   It  was  also  marked  "  confidential,"  and  both 
•  :d  the  bad:   of  the  envelope  were  marked 
"[<r.  ;t  not  even  rny  Adjutant  General  should 

•   it  in  case  of  my  absence. 
The  Federal  writers  have  wondered  why  Jackson's 
corps  did  not  com  pi  >rk  on  the  evening  of 

the  ' ondition  of  our 
tr'.',]i-.  aft«;r  their  successful  charge  on  Howard.  We 
had  forced  our  way  through  brush  so  dense  that  the 


troops  were  nearly  stripped  of  their  uniforms.  Brigades, 
regiments,  and  companies  had  become  so  mixed  that 
they  could  not  be  handled ;  besides  which  the  darkness 
of  evening  was  so  intensified  by  the  shade  of  the  dense 
woods  that  nothing  could  be  seen  a  few  yards  off. 
The  halt  at  that  time  was  not  a  mistake,  but  a  neces- 
sity. So  far  from  intending  to  stop,  Jackson  was  hur- 
rying A.  P.  Hill's  division  to  the  front  to  take  the 
place  of  Rodes's  and  mine  and  to  continue  the  attack, 
when  he  was  wounded  ;  A.  P.  Hill  was  also  wounded 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  advance  of  his  troops  in  the 
narrow  road  on  which  alone  they  could  move,  was 
checked  by  the  shell  and  canister  of  twelve  Napoleon 
guns,  from  an  elevation  within  five  hundred  yards. 
The  slaughter  and  confusion  were  greatly  increased 
by  this  terrible  fire  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  so 
that  the  pause  in  the  attack  was  one  of  those  fatalities 
of  war  that  no  skill  or  foresight  can  prevent. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  that  Lee  re- 
ceived information  that  Early  had  been  driven  from 
Marye's  Heights  and  was  falling  back  before  Sedg- 
wick. Jackson's  corps,  which  had  been  fighting  since 
six  o'clock  the  previous  evening,  with  very  little  rest 
during  the  night,  renewing  the  conflict  at  daylight, 
and  capturing  the  positions  at  Chancellorsville,  was  by 
this  time  much  diminished  by  casualties  and  much 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst;  but  it  was 
preparing  to  move  upon  Hooker's  last  line  of  in- 
trenchments,  erected  during  the  night  on  very  strong 
positions.  My  division  was  in  the  lead  in  line  of 
battle.  It  was  then  that  I  received  an  order  to  report 
at  once  in  person  to  General  Lee.  I  found  him  stand- 
ing in  a  small  tent  pitched  by  the  roadside.  His  plain 
gray  sack-coat  with  only  three  stars  on  the  rolling 
collar,  was,  like  his  face,  well  sprinkled  with  the  dust 
of  the  battlefield.  In  low,  quiet  tones  he  said  to  me  : 
"  General,  I  wish  you  to  advance  with  your  division  on 
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the  United  States  Ford  road.  I  expect  you  will  meet 
with  resistance  before  you  come  to  the  bend  of  the 
road.  I  do  not  want  you  to  attack  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions, but  only  to  feel  them.  Send  your  engineer  officer 
with  skirmishers  to  the  front  to  reconnoiter  and  report. 
Don't  engage  seriously,  but  keep  the  enemy  in  check 
and  prevent  him  from  advancing." 

I  am  confident  that  these  were  almost  the  exact 
words  of  General  Lee,  to  which  he  added,  "  Move  at 
once,"  which  I  did.  The  result  is  related  in  my  official 
report  of  the  battle.  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
time  (not  knowing  the  situation  at  Fredericksburg), 
and  I  wondered  why  we  were  not  to  continue  our  ad- 
vance and  hurl  Hooker  into  the  river.  General  Lee 
left  the  field  at  Chancellorsville  immediately  after 
giving  me  the  above  orders,  and  hastened  to  Early's 
support  with  McLaws's  division,  Mahone's  brigade, 
and  other  troops,  and  compelled  Sedgwick  to  retreat 
across  the  Rappahannock. 

R.  E.  Colston. 

The  Reserve  at  Antietam. 

The  Antietam  articles  in  the  June  Century  have 
renewed  the  old  question  as  to  why  McClellan  did 
not  press  his  advantage  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  1 7th. 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam  I  commanded  one  of  the 
battalions  of  Sykes's  division  of  regulars,  held  in  re- 
serve on  the  north  of  Antietam  creek  near  the  stone 
bridge.  Three  of  our  battalions  were  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek,  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  front  of 
Sharpsburg.  At  the  time  A.  P.  Hill  began  to  force 
Burnside  back  upon  the  left,  I  was  talking  with  Colonel 
Buchanan,  our  brigade  commander,  when  an  orderly 
brought  him  a  note  from  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Blunt,  who  was  the  senior  officer  with  the  battalions 
of  our  brigade  beyond  the  creek.  The  note,  as  I  re- 
member, stated  in  effect  that  Captain  Dryer,  command- 
ing the  Fourth  Infantry,  had  ridden  into  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  upon  returning  had  reported  that  there  was 
but  one  Confederate  battery  and  two  regiments  in 
front  of  Sharpsburg,  connecting  the  wings  of  Lee's 
army.  Dryer  was  one  of  the  coolest  and  bravest  offi- 
cers in  our  service,  and  on  his  report  Blunt  asked  in- 
structions. We  learned  afterwards  that  Dryer  pro- 
posed that  he,  Blunt  and  O'Connel,  commanding  the 
Fourth,  Twelfth,  and  Fourteenth  Infantries  should 
charge  the  enemy  in  Sharpsburg  instanter.  But  Blunt 
preferred  asking  for  orders.  Colonel  Buchanan  sent  the 
note  to  Sykes,  who  was  at  the  time  talking  with  General 
McClellan  and  Fitz  John  Porter,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  us.  They  were  sitting  on  their  horses 
between  Taft's  and  Weed's  batteries  a  little  to  our  left. 
I  saw  the  note  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  the 
group,  but  could  not,  of  course,  hear  what  was  said. 

We  received  no  orders  to  advance,  however,  al- 
though the  advance  of  a  single  brigade  at  the  time 
(sunset)  would  have  cut  Lee's  army  in  two. 

After  the  war,  I  asked  General  Sykes  why  our  re- 
serves did  not  advance  upon  receiving  Dryer's  report. 
He  answered  that  he  remembered  the  circumstance 
very  well  and  that  he  thought  McClellan  was  inclined 
to  order  in  the  Fifth  Corps  but  that  when  he  spoke  of 
doing  so  Fitz  John  Porter  said :   "  Remember,  Gen- 


eral !    I  command  the  last  reserve  of  the  last  Army  of 
the  Republic." 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  will  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

Thomas  M.  Anderson. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Grant's  Reasons  for  Relieving  General 
William  F.  Smith. 

The  Century  of  May  publishes  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral William  Farrai  Smith  in  reply  to  General  Grant, 
in  which  he  states  : 

"...  I  sought  an  explanation  from  him  on  the  day  of  my 
return,  and  he  was  as  reticent  in  assigning  any  cause  for  his  action 
then  as  he  was  twenty-one  years  after,  when,  in  preparing  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  war,  he  again  passed  sentence  upon 
me  without  assigning  a  reason  of  any  kind  for  his  condemnation. 
I  am  to-day  as  ignorant  of  the  causes  for  his  action  as  I  was  then." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  has 
never  been  made  public  : 

"  College  Point,  L.  I.,  July  30,  1864. 
"  Hon.  S.  Foot. 

"  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  my  friends  in 
my  native  State  should  not  think  that  the  reason  of  General 
Grant  relieving  me  from  duty  was  brought  about  by  any  miscon- 
duct of  mine,  and  therefore  I  write  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
such  facts  in  the  case  as  I  am  aware  of,  and  think  will  throw 
light  upon  the  subject.    .    .    . 

"  On  my  return  from  a  short  leave  of  absence,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  General  Grant  sent  for  me  to  report  to  him,  and  then  told 
me  that  he  'could  not  relieve  General  Butler,'  and  that  as  I  had 
so  severely  criticised  General  Meade,  he  had  determined  to  relieve 
me  from  the  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  order  me  to 
New  York  City  to  await  orders.  The  next  morning  the  General 
gave  some  other  reasons,  such  as  an  article  in  the  '  Tribune  '  re- 
flecting on  General  Hancock,  which  I  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with,  and  two  letters  which  I  had  written,  before  the  cam- 
paign began,  to  two  of  General  Grant's  most  devoted  friends, 
urging  upon  them  to  try  and  prevent  him  from  making  the  cam- 
paign he  had  just  made.    .    .    .    Very  truly  yours, 

"William  F.  Smith,  Major-General." 

The  above  may  refresh  General  Smith's  recollection. 
Joel  Benedict  Erhardt. 

A  Correction  from   Mr.  Whittier. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Century  :  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Century,  in  which  the  writer,  referring  to  the 
poem  on  Barbara  Frietchie,  says,  "  The  story  will  per- 
haps live,  as  Mr.  Whittier  has  boasted,  until  it  i^:s 
beyond  the  reach  of  correction."  Those  who  know 
me  will  bear  witness  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  of  anything  whatever,  least  of  all,  of  congrat- 
ulating myself  upon  a  doubtful  statement  outliving  the 
possibility  of  correction.  I  certainly  made  no  "boast" 
of  the  kind  imputed  to  me.  The  poem  of  Barbara 
Frietchie  was  written  in  good  faith.  The  story  was 
no  invention  of  mine.  It  came  to  me  from  sources 
which  I  regarded  as  entirely  reliable ;  it  had  been 
published  in  newspapers,  and  had  gained  public  cred- 
ence in  Washington  and  Maryland  before  my  poem 
was  written.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy 
then,  and  I  am  still  constrained  to  believe  that  it  had 
foundation  in  fact.  If  I  thought  otherwise  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  it.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship to  interfere  with  my  allegiance  to  truth. 


Amesbury,  6  Mo.  10,  1886. 


John  G.  Whittier. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    PRAIRIE. 


THE  best  lesson  I  have  had  for  a  long 
time  in  the  benefits  of  contentment  and 
of  the  value  of  one's  own  nook  or  corner  of 
the  world,  however  circumscribed  it  may  be, 
as  a  point  from  which  to  observe  nature  and 
life,  comes  to  me  from  a  prairie  correspondent, 
an  invalid  lady,  confined  to  her  room  year 
in  and  vear  out,  and  yet  who  sees  more  and 
appreciates  more  than  many  of  us  who  have 
the  freedom  of  a  whole  continent.  Having 
her  permission,  why  should  I  not  share  these 
letters  with  my  readers,  especially  since  there 
are  other  house-bound  or  bed-bound  invalids 
whom  they  may  reach  and  who  may  derive 
some  cheer  or  suggestion  from  them  ?  Words 
uttered  in  a  popular  magazine  like  The  Cen- 
tury are  like  the  vapors  that  go  up  from 
the  ground  and  the  streams  :  they  are  sure  to 
be  carried  far  and  wide,  and  to  fall  again  as 
rain  or  dew,  and  one  little  knows  what  thirsty 
plant  or  flower  they  may  reach  and  nourish. 
I  am  thinking  of  another  fine  spirit,  couch- 
bound  in  one  of  the  northern  New  England 
States,  who  lives  in  a  town  that  bears  the  same 
name  as  that  in  which  my  Western  correspond- 
ent resides,  and  into  whose  chamber  my  slight 
and  desultory  papers  have  also  brought  some- 
thing of  the  breath  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  who  in  return  has  given  me  many  glimpses 
of  nature  through  eyes  purified  by  suffering. 

Women  are  about  the  best  lovers  of  nature, 
after  all ;  at  least  of  nature  in  her  milder  and 
more  familiar  forms.  The  feminine  character, 
the  feminine  perceptions,  intuitions,  delicacy, 
sympathy,  quickness,  etc.,  are  more  responsive 
to  natural  forms  and  influences  than  is  the 
masculine  mind. 

My  Western  correspondent  sees  existence 
as  from  an  altitude,  and  sees  where  the  com- 
plements and  compensations  come  in.  She 
lives  upon  the  prairie,  and  she  says  it  is  as 
the  ocean  to  her,  upon  which  she  is  adrift,  and 
always  expects  to  be,  until  she  reaches  the  other 
shore.  Her  house  is  the  ship  which  she  never 
leaves,  "  What  is  visible  from  my  window  is 
the  sea,  changing  only  from  winter  to  summer 
as  the-  sea  chan;_":s  from  storm  to  sunshine.  But 
there  is  one  advantage, —  messages  can  come 
to  rne  continually  from  all  the  wide  world." 

One  summer  she  wrote  she  had  been  hop- 
ing to  be  well  enough  to  renew  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  woods, 
but  instead  was  confined  to  her  room  more 
ly  than  ever. 

'•  It  u  a  disappointment  to  me,  but  I  de<  ided 
long  ago  that  the  wisest  plan  is  to  make  the 


best  of  things ;  to  take  what  is  given  you,  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  To  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  nothing  maybe  lost, applies  to  one's 
life  as  well  as  to  other  things.  Though  I  can- 
not walk,  I  can  think  and  read  and  write;  prob- 
ably I  get  my  share  of  pleasure  from  sources 
that  well  people  are  apt  to  neglect.  I  have 
learned  that  the  way  to  be  happy  is  to  keep  so 
busy  that  thoughts  of  self  are  forced  out  of 
sight ;  and  to  live  for  others,  not  for  ourselves. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  think  over  the  matter, 
I  am  half  sorry  for  well  people,  because,  you 
see,  I  have  so  much  better  company  than 
they  can  have,  for  I  have  so  much  more  time 
to  go  all  over  the  world  and  meet  all  the  best 
and  wisest  people  in  it.  Some  of  them  died 
long  ago  to  the  most  of  people,  but  to  me 
they  are  just  as  much  alive  as  they  ever  were; 
they  give  me  their  best  and  wisest  thoughts 
without  the  disagreeable  accompaniments 
others  must  endure.  Other  people  use  their 
eyes  and  ears  and  pens  for  me ;  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  sit  still  and  enjoy  the  results.  Dear 
friends  I  have  everywhere,  though  I  am  un- 
known to  them ;  what  right  have  I  to  wish 
for  more  privileges  than  I  have  ?  " 

There  is  philosophy  for  you  —  philosophy 
which  looks  fate  out  of  countenance.  It  seems 
that  if  we  only  have  the  fortitude  to  take  the 
ills  of  life  cheerfully  and  say  to  fortune,  "  Thy 
worst  is  good  enough  for  me,"  behold  the 
worst  is  already  repentant  and  fast  changing 
to  the  best.  Love  softens  the  heart  of  the  in- 
evitable. The  magic  phrase  which  turns  the 
evil  spirits  into  good  angels  is,  "  I  am  con- 
tented." Happiness  is  always  at  one's  elbow, 
it  seems,  in  one  disguise  or  another;  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  stop  seeking  it  afar,  or  stop 
seeking  it  at  all,  and  say  to  this  unwelcome 
attendant,  "  Be  thou  my  friend,"  when,  lo,  the 
mask  falls,  and  the  angel  is  disclosed.  Certain 
rare  spirits  in  this  world  have  accepted  pov- 
erty with  such  love  and  pride  that  riches  at 
once  became  contemptible. 

My  correspondent  has  the  gift  of  observa- 
tion. In  renouncing  self  she  has  opened  the 
door  for  many  other  things  to  enter.  In  cul- 
tivating the  present  moment,  she  cultivates 
the  present  incident.  The  power  to  see  things 
comes  of  that  mental  attitude  which  is  directed 
to  the  now  and  the  here  :  keen,  alert  percep- 
tions, those  faculties  that  lead  the  mind  and 
take  the  incident  as  it  flies.  Most  people  fail 
to  see  things  because  the  print  is  too  small  for 
their  vision  ;  they  read  only  the  large-lettered 
events  like  the  newspaper  headings,  and  are  apt 
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kHE  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  which  is  often 
confounded  in  public  memory  with  our 
advance  under  Halleck,  from  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing in  April  and  May,  1862,  was  fought  on  the 
3d  and4thof  October,  of  that  year,  between  the 
combined  forces  of  Major- Generals  Earl  Van 
Dorn  and  Sterling  Price  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  Union  divisions  of  Brigadier- Generals 
David  S.  Stanley,  Charles  S.  Hamilton,Thomas 
A.  Davies,  and  Thomas  J.  McKean,  under 
myself  as  commander  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  District  of  West  Tennessee. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  summer,  McClel- 
lan's  campaign  on  the  peninsula  of  the  James 
ended  in  failure,  and  was  followed  by  the 
aggressive  movements  of  Lee,  his  victory  of 
the  Second  Bull  Run,  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land, and  his  defeat  at  Antietam. 

While  McClellan  was  advancing  on  Rich- 
mond, General  Halleck,  moving  by  steady 
steps  upon  Bragg  and  Beauregard,  intrenched 
at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  saw  the  latter  place 
evacuated  the  last  of  May.  Soon  after,  learn- 
ing that  Bragg  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
S,  ha<!  gone  north-easterly  through  Ala- 
bama, intending  from  Chattanooga  to  pass 
northward,  through  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  plant  the 
rite  flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
■r ■•!  Halleck  ordered  General  D.  C.  Buell 
with  the  "Army  of  the  Ohio  "  (a  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  designated  "  of  the  Cumber- 
land"; to  Middle  I  ennessee  to  counteract  this 
movement.  Halleck  shortly  after  was  called  to 
jiington  the  duties  of  Gen- 

eral-in-chief.  the    District    of   West 

I  ee  and  the  territory  held  in  Northern 

pi  under  the  command  of  General 
Grant.  In  August,  by  Halleck's orders,  Gen- 
eral Gf     •      nt  Palmer's  and   |<  n.  C.  Davis's 


divisions  across  the  Tennessee  to  join  Buell, 
who  was  moving  northerly  through  Middle 
Tennessee,  to  meet  Bragg,  then  rapidly  en- 
tering Kentucky.  These  divisions  arrived  in 
time  to  garrison  Nashville  while  Buell  fol- 
lowed Bragg  into  Kentucky. 

Many  readers  of  this  will  remember  the 
almost  breathless  anxiety  with  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  September,  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  after  the  disaster  of  the  "  Second  Bull 
Run,"  watched  the  advance  of  Lee  into 
Maryland,  of  Bragg  into  Kentucky,  and  the 
hurrying  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  north- 
ward from  Washington,  to  get  between  Lee 
and  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. Who  remembers  not  the  fearful  sus- 
pense lest  McClellan  should  not  be  in  time 
to  head  off  Lee ;  lest  Buell  should  not  arrive 
in  time  to  prevent  Bragg  from  taking  Louis- 
ville or  assaulting  Cincinnati?  To  swell  the 
mighty  flood  of  anxieties  which  filled  the 
popular  heart,  the  Union  forces  in  West  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  Mississippi  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  the  movements  of  General 
Sterling  Price,  who,  with  fifteen  thousand 
to  twenty  thousand  men,  during  July  and 
August,  had  been  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railway  near  Guntown  and  Baldwyn,  Miss. 

Under  the  idea  that  I  was  to  reenforce 
Buell,  General  Price  moved  up  to  Iuka  about 
the  12th  of  September,  intending  to  follow 
me;  and  as  he  reported,  "  Finding  that  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  had  not  crossed  the  Tennessee 
River,  concluded  to  withdraw  from  Iuka 
toward  my  old  encampment."  His  "  with- 
drawal "  was  after  the  hot  battle  of  Iuka  on 
the  19th  of  September,  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam  which  caused  Lee's  "with- 
drawal "  from  Maryland. 

During  the  month  of  August  General  Price 
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had  been  conferring  with  General  Van  Dorn, 
commanding  all  the  Confederate  troops  in 
Mississippi  except  Price's,  to  form  a  combined 
movement  to  expel  the  Union  forces  from 
Northern  Mississippi  and  Western  Tennessee, 
and  to  plant  their  flags  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Ohio,  while  Bragg  was  to  do  the  like 
on  that  river  in  Kentucky.  General  Karl  Van 
Dorn,  an  able  and  enterprising  commander, 
after  disposing  his  forces  to  hold  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Grand  Gulf  up  toward  Memphis, 
late  in  September,  with  Lovell's.  division,  a 
little  over  8,000  men,  came  up  to  Ripley, 
Mississippi,  where,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
he  was  joined  by  General  Price,  with  Hebert's 
and  Maury's  divisions,  numbering  13,863  ef- 
fective infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 

This  concentration,  following  the  precipitate 
"  withdrawal  "  of  Price  from  Iuka,  portended 
mischief  to  the  Union  forces  in  West  Tennes- 
see, numbering  some  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
effectives,  scattered  over  the  district,  occupy- 
ing the  vicinity  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railway  from  Iuka  to  Memphis,  a  stretch 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and 
interior  positions  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi from  Paducah  to  Columbus,  and  at 
Jackson,  Bethel,  and  other  places  on  the 
Mississippi  Central,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railways. 

The  military  features  of  West  Tennessee 
and  Northern  Mississippi  will  be  readily  com- 
prehended by  the  reader  who  will  examine 
a  map  of  that  region  and  notice:  (1)  That 


the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  runs 
not  far  from  the  dividing  line  between  the 
States,  with  a  southerly  bend  from  Memphis 
eastward  toward  Corinth,  whence  it  extends 
eastwardly  through  Iuka,  crosses  Bear  River 
and  follows  the  Tuscumbia  Valley  on  the 
south  side  of  that  east  and  west  reach  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  Decatur.  Thence  the  road 
crosses  to  the  north  side  of  this  river  and 
unites  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
road  at  Stevenson  en  route  for  Chattanooga. 
(2)  That  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  from 
Columbus  on  the  Mississippi,  runs  consid- 
erably east  of  south,  passes  through  Jack- 
son, Bethel,  Corinth,  Tupelo,  Baldwyn,  and 
thence  to  Mobile.  (3)  That  the  Mississippi 
Central,  leaving  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  at  Jack- 
son, runs  nearly  south,  passing  by  Bolivar, 
Grand  Junction,  Holly  Springs,  Grenada,  etc., 
to  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Now  all  this  region 
of  West  Tennessee  and  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Mississippi,  although  here  and  there  dotted 
with  clearings,  farms,  settlements,  and  little 
villages,  isheavily  wooded.  Its  surface  consists 
of  low,  rolling  oak  ridges  of  diluvial  clays  with 
intervening  crooked  drainages  traversing  nar- 
row bushy  and  sometimes  swampy  bottoms. 
The  streams  are  sluggish  and  not  easily  ford- 
able,  on  account  of  their  miry  beds  and  steep, 
muddy  clay  banks.  Water  in  dry  seasons  is 
never  abundant,  and  in  many  places  only 
reached  by  bore- wells  of  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  whence  it  is  hoisted 
by  rope  and  pulley  carrying  water-buckets  of 
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galvanized  iron  pipes  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  four  to  live  feet  long,  with 
valves  at  the  lower  end.  These  matters  are  oi 
controlling  importance  in  moving  and  handling 
troops  in  that  region.  Men  and  animals  need 
hard  ground  to  move  on,  and  must  have 
drinking-water. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Corinth,  ninety- 
three  miles  east  of  Memphis,  where  the  Mo- 
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bile    and    Ohio   crosses   the    Memphis   and 
Charleston,  results  from  its  control  of  move- 
ments either  way  over   these   railways,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  far  from  Hamburg,  East- 
port,  and  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennes- 
see River, to  which  good  freight  steamers  can 
ascend  at  the  lowest  stages  of  water.    Cor- 
nth  is  mainly  on  low,  flat  ground,  along  the 
ile   and    Ohio  railway,  and  flanked  by 
. '  overed,  except  the  cleared 
o  Its  and  undergrowth  for  miles 
in  all  directions.    With  few  and  rare  clearings, 
made  by  the  Confederate 
troop,  in  obtaining  fuel  during  their  wintering 
in  1861- 2,  the  country  around  Corinth,  in  all 
'    wooded. 
Wh,.  I  Halleck  was  advancing  on 

'  Confederates  had  extended  a  line 
of  -:  light   works  from   the    Memphis 

and  Charleston  road  on  the  west,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  town,  all  the  way 


round  by  the  north  and  east  to  the  same 
railway  east.  When  the  Union  forces  took 
possession  General  Halleck  ordered  a  defen- 
sive line  to  be  constructed  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  extending  from  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  on  the  west 
around  southerly  to  cover  the  Union  front  in 
that  direction.  After  the  departure  of  General 
BuelFs  command  toward  Chattanooga  this 
work  was  continued,  although 
we  had  no  forces  adequately  to 
.  man  it,  and  it  was  too  far  away 
to  afford  protection  to  our  stores 
at  Corinth.  During  August  I 
used  to  go  over  from  Camp  Clear 
Creek  to  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters, and  after  the  usual  greet- 
ings would  ask  :  "  How  are  you 
getting  along  with  theline  ?"  He 
would  say  :  "  Well,  pretty  slowly, 
but  they  are  doing  good  work." 
I  said  to  him  :  "  General,  the  line 
isn't  worth  much  to  us,  because 
it  is  too  long.  WTe  cannot  occupy 
it."  He  answered,  "  What  would 
you  do  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  would  have 
made  the  depots  outside  of  the 
town  north  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  road  between  the 
town  and  the  brick  church,  and 
inclosed  them  by  field  works, 
running  tracks  in.  Now,  as  the 
depot  houses  are  at  the  cross- 
roads, the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  run  a  line  of  light  works 
round  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  college  up  on  the  knoll."  So, 
one  day,  after  dining  with  Gen- 
eral Grant,  he  proposed  that 
we  go  up  together  and  take 
Colonel  Prime  with  us,  and  he  gave  orders  to 
commence  a  line  of  breastworks  that  would 
include  the  college  grounds.  This  was  before 
the  battle  of  Iuka.  After  Iuka  I  was  ordered 
to  command  the  district,  and  General  Grant 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Jackson.  Pursuant 
to  this  order,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
I  repaired  to  Corinth,  where  I  found  the 
only  defensive  works  available,  consisted  of 
the  open  batteries  Robinett,  Williams,  Phillips, 
Tannrath,  and  Lothrop,  established  by  Colonel 
Prime  on  the  college  hill  line.  I  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  connected  by  breast- 
works, and  the  front  to  the  west  and  north 
to  be  covered  by  such  an  abattis  as  the 
remaining  timber  on  the  ground  could  furnish. 
I  employed  colored  engineer  troops  organized 
into  s<piads  of  twenty-five  each,  headed  by  a 
man  detailed  from  the  line  or  quartermaster's 
department,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Gaw,  a  competent  engineer.    I  also  ordered 
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To  add  to  these  embarrassments  in 
preparing  the  place  to  resist  a  sudden 
attack,  Grant,  the  general  command- 
ing, had  retired  fifty-eight  miles  north 
to  Jackson,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railway,  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  country  acquired  during 
the  four  months  in  which  his  head- 
quarters were  at  Corinth,  and  I,  the 


an  extension  of  the  line  of  redoubts  to 
cover  the  north  front  of  the  town,  one 
of  which,  Battery  Powell,  was  nearly 
completed  before  the  stirring  events  of 
the  attack.  No  rifle-pits  were  con- 
structed between  Powell  and  the  cen- 
tral part  covering  the  north-west  front 
of  the  town  which  was  perfectly  open 
north-east  and  south-east,  with  nothing 
but  the  distant  old  Confederate  works 
between  it  and  the  country. 


itiisfp! 
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i.   Bragg's   Headquarters,  afterwards    Hallcok's,   later    Ho 
2.     Beauregard's      Headquarters — 3.     Grant's      Headquarters. —  4. 
Rosecrans's     Headquarters. —  5.   Where    Albert     Sidney    Johnston's 
body  lay  in  state  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
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new  commander,  could  not  find  even  the  ves- 

of  a  map  of  the  surrounding  country  to 

guide  me  in  these  defensive  preparations. 

During  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of 

■   mber,  the  breastworks  were  completed 

joining  the  lunettes   from   College    Hill   on 

left.    A  thin  tibattis  made  from  the  scat- 

tering  trees,  which   had   been   left  standing 

ind  north   fronts,  covered  the 

line  :    Kobinett  and  the  Mobile  and 

■  ;    thence   to    Battery    Powell  the  line 

"]y  open  and  without  rifle-pits. 

.  Hamilton's  and  Stan- 
tit  h  had  been  watching  to  the 
south  I    from  near  Jacinto  to 

Rienzi,  in    toward    Corinth   to 

within  short  call. 

On  the  28th  I  telegraphed  General  Grant 
at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  confirmation  of  my 


report  of  Price's  movement  to  Ripley,  and 
that  I  should  move  Stanley's  division  to 
Rienzi,  and  thence  to  Kossuth,  unless  he  had 
other  views.  Two  days  later  I  again  tele- 
graphed General  Grant  that  there  were  no 
signs  of  the  enemy  at  Hatchie  Crossing,  and 
that  my  reason  for  proposing  to  put  Stanley 
at  or  near  Kossuth  was  that  he  would  cover 
nearly  all  the  Hatchie  crossing,  as  far  as 
Pocahontas,  except  against  heavy  forces,  and 
that  Hamilton  would  then  move  at  least 
one  brigade  from  Rienzi.  I  asked  that  a 
sharp  lookout  be  kept  in  the  direction  of 
Bolivar.  October  1st,  I  telegraphed  Gen- 
eral Grant  we  were  satisfied  there  was  no 
enemy  for  three  miles  beyond  Hatchie;  also 
that  prisoners  reported  Breckinridge  had  gone 
to  Kentucky  with  three  Kentucky  regiments, 
leaving    his    division    under    the    command 
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of  General  Rust.  The  combined  forces  under 
Van  Dorn  and  Price  were  reported  to  be  en- 
camped on  the  Pocahontas  road,  and  to  num- 
ber forty  thousand.  [In  fact  about  22,000.] 
Amid  the  numberless  rumors  and  uncer- 
tainties besetting  me  at  Corinth  during  the 
five  days  between  the  26th,  when  I  assumed 
command,  and  the  1st  of  October,  how  grati- 
fying would  have  been  knowledge  of  the  fol- 


"  The  troops  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  the  whole 
army  of  West  Tennessee  seemed  eager  to  emulate  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Kentucky.  No  army 
ever  marched  to  battle  with  prouder  steps,  more 
hopeful  countenances,  or  with  more  courage  than 
marched  the  Army  of  West  Tennessee  out  of  Ripley, 
on  the  morning  of  September  29,  on  its  way  to 
Corinth." 

But  of  all  this  I  knew  nothing.    With  only 
McKean's  and    Davies's   divisions,  not   ten 
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lowing  facts,  taken  from  General  Van  Dorn's 
report,  dated  Holly  Springs,  October  20, 
1862: 

''Surveying  the  whole  field  of  operations  before 
me,  .  .  .  the  conclusion  forced  itself  irresistibly 
upon  my  mind  that  the  taking  of  Corinth  was  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  accomplishment  of  anything 
of  importance  in  West  Tennessee.  To  take  Memphis 
would  be  to  destroy  an  immense  amount  of  property 
without  any  adequate  military  advantage,  even  admit- 
ting that  it  could  be  held  without  heavy  guns  against 
the  enemy's  gun  and  mortar  boats.  The  line  of  fortifi- 
cations around  Bolivar  is  intersected  by  the  Hatchie 
River,  rendering  it  impossible  to  take  the  place  by 
quick  assault.  ...  It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that 
if  a  successful  attack  could  be  made  upon  Corinth  from 
the  west  and  north-west,  the  forces  there  driven  back 
on  the  Tennessee  and  cut  off,  Bolivar  and  Jackson 
would  easily  fall,  and  then,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
exchanged  prisoners  of  war,  West  Tennessee  would 
soon  be  in  our  possession,  and  communications  with 
General  Bragg  effected  through  Middle  Tennessee.  .  .. 

"  I  determined  to  attempt  Corinth.  I  had  a  reason- 
able hope  of  success.  Field  returns  at  Ripley  showed 
my  strength  to  be  about  twenty-two  thousand  men. 
Rosecrans  at  Corinth  had  about  fifteen  thousand,  with 
about  eight  thousand  additional  men  at  outposts, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  distant.  I  might  surprise 
him  and  carry  the  place  before  these  troops  could  be 
brought  in.  .  .  .  It  was  necessary  that  this  blow 
should  be  sudden  and  decisive.    .    .    . 


thousand  men,  at  Corinth  on  the  26th  of 
September,  by  the  1st  of  October  I  had 
gradually  drawn  in  pretty  closely  Stanley's 
and  Hamilton's  divisions.  They  had  been 
kept  watching  to  the  south  and  south-west 
of  Corinth. 

Our  forces  when  concentrated  would  make 
about  sixteen  thousand  effective  infantry  and 
artillery  for  defense,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
cavalry  for  outposts  and  reconnoitering. 

On  October  2d,  while  Van  Dorn  was  at 
Pocahontas,  General  Hurlbut  telegraphed  the 
information,  from  an  intelligent  Union  man  of 
Grand  Junction,  that  "  Price.  Van  Dorn.  and 
Villepigue  were  at  Pocahontas,  and  the  talk 
was  that  they  would  attack  Bolivar."  Evi- 
dence thick  and  fast  arriving,  showed  that  the 
enemy  was  moving,  but  whether  on  Corinth, 
Bolivar,  or  passing  between  they  would  strike 
and  capture  Jackson,  was  not  yet  clear  to  any 
of  us.  I  knew  that  the  enemy  intended  a 
strong  movement,  and  I  thought  they  must 
have  the  impression  that  our  defensive  works 
at  Corinth  would  be  pretty  formidable.  I 
doubted  if  they  would  venture  to  bring  their 
force  against  our  command  behind  defensive 
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works.  I  therefore  said,  The  enemy  may 
threaten  us,  and  strike  across  our  line  entirely, 
get  on  the  road  between  us  and  Jackson  and 
advance  upon  that  place,  the  capture  of  which 
would  <  ompel  us  to  get  out  of  our  lines;  or  he 

►me  in  by  the  road  from  Tupelo  so  as 
to  interpose  his  force  between  us  and  Danville. 
Hut  all  the  time  1  inclined  to  the  belief  that 

d  not  be  for  his  interest  to  do  that.   I 
bought    that    perhaps    he   would    cross    the 
ophii    and    '  toil    road    and,  going 

-  to  the  Mobile-  and  Ohio  road,  force  us  to 
move  o  it  and  fight  him  in  the  open  country. 
0  >ber  2d,  I  sent  out  a  cavalry  detach 
rnent  to  reconnoiter  in  the  direction  of  Poca- 
hontas. I  hev  found  the  enemy's  infantry 
coming  'lose  in,  and  that  night  some  of  our 


detachment  were  surprised.  Some  of  their 
horses  were  captured,  and  a  few  of  the  men. 
The  escaped  reported  to  me  that  the  enemy 
was  there  in  force.  This  was  still  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  the  enemy  wished  to 
cross  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  go 
north  of  us,  strike  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road  and  manoeuvre  us  out  of  our  position. 

To  be  prepared  for  whatever  they  might  do 
I  sent  Oliver's  brigade  of  McKean's  division 
out  to  Chewalla,  ten  miles  north-west.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d  the  enemy's  advance  came 
to  Chewalla  and  Oliver's  brigade  fell  back 
fighting.  1  sent  out  orders  to  the  brigade 
'  ommander  to  make  a  stiff  resistance,  and,  to 
see  what  effect  it  would  have,  still  thinking 
that  the  attack  was  likely  to  be  a  mask  for 
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their  movement  for  the  north,  I  ordered  Stan- 
ley to  move  in  close  toward  town  near  the 
center  line  of  works  called  the  "  Halleck  line  " 
and  to  wait  for  further  developments. 

An  order  dated  1:30  a.  m.  October  3d,  had  set 
all  the  troops  in  motion.  The  impression  that 
the  enemy  might  find  it  better  to  strike  a  weaker 
point  on  our  line  and  compel  us  to  get  out  of 
our  works  to  fight  him,  or  if  he  should  attempt 
Corinth  that  he  would  do  it  if  possible  by  the 
north  and  east,  where  the  immediate  vicinage 
was  open  and  the  place  without  defenses  of 
any  kind,  governed  these  preliminary  disposi- 
tions of  my  troops.  The  controlling  idea 
was  to  prevent  surprise,  to  test  by  adequate 
resistance  any  attacking  force, 
and  finding  it  formidable,  to  re- 
ceive it  behind  that  inner  line 
which  had  been  preparing  from 
College  Hill  round  by  Robin- 
ett. 

To  meet  all  probable  contin- 
gencies, nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  found  my 
troops  disposed  as  follows : 
Hamilton's  division,  about  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  strong, 
on  the  Purdy  Road  north  of  the 
town,  to  meet  any  attempt  from 
the  north ;  Davies's  division, 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
four  strong,  between  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  and  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railways,  north-west 
of  the  town;  McKean's  division,  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  strong,  to  the  left  of 
Davies's  and  in  rear  of  the  old  Halleck  line  of 
batteries;  and  Stanley's  division,  three  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  mainly  in  reserve  on  the 
extreme  left,  looking  toward  the  Kossuth  road. 

Thus  in  front  of  those  wooded  western  ap- 
proaches, the  Union  troops  on  the  morning 
of  October  3d  waited  for  what  might  hap- 
pen, wholly  ignorant  of  what  Van  Dorn  was 
doing  at  Chewalla,  ten  miles  away  through 
thick  forests.    Of  this  General  Van  Dorn  says  : 

"  At  daybreak  on  the  3d,  the  march  was  resumed  .  .  . 
Lovell's  division,  in  front,  kept  the  road  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  Price, 
after  marching  on  the  same  road  about  five  miles, 
turned  to  the  hft,  crossing  the  railroad,  and  formed 
line  of  battle  in  front  of  the  outer  line  of  intrenchments 
and  about  three  miles  from  Corinth." 

These  were  the  old  Confederate  works, 
which  I  had  no  idea  of  using  except  as  a  cover 
for  a  heavy  skirmish  line,  to  compel  the  en- 
emy to  develop  his  force,  and  to  show  whether 
he  was  making  a  demonstration  to  cover  a 
movement  of  his  force  round  to  the  north 
of  Corinth.  This  work  was  well  and  gal- 
lantly accomplished  by  Davies's  division  during 
Vol.   XXXII.— 119. 


the  morning,  aided  by  McArthur  with  his 
brigade,  and  by  Crocker,  who  moved  up  toward 
what  the  Confederate  commander  deemed 
the  main  stand  of  the  Union  forces  for  the 
defense  of  Corinth,  and  upon  which  they 
moved,  with  three  brigades  of  Lovell's  divis- 
ion,—  Villepigue's,  Bowen's,  and  Rust's, —  in 
line  with  reserves  in  rear  of  each ;  Jackson's 
cavalry  on  the  right  en  echelon,  the  left  flank 
on  the  Charleston  railroad.  Price's  corps  of 
two  divisions  was  on  the  left  of  Lovell. 

Thus  the  Confederate  general  proceeded, 
until  "  at  ten  o'clock  the  Union  skirmishers 
were  driven  into  these  old  intrenchments," 
and  a  part  of  the  opposing  forces  were  in  line 
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of  battle  confronting  each  other.  There  was  a 
belt  of  fallen  timber  about  four  hundred  yards 
wide  between  them,  which  must  be  crossed 
by  the  Confederate  forces  before  they  could 
drive  this  stubborn  testing  force  of  Davies's, 
sent  by  me  to  compel  the  enemy  to  show  his 
hand.  Van  Dorn  describes  the  movement : 
"  The  attack  was  commenced  on  the  right  by 
Lovell's  division  and  gradually  extended  to  the 
left,  and  by  1:30  p.  m.  the  whole  line  of  outer 
works  was  carried,  several  pieces  [two]  of  ar- 
tillery being  taken." 

Finding  the  resistance  made  by  Oliver's 
little  command  on  the  Chewalla  road  early 
in  the  morning,  was  not  stiff  enough  to  de- 
monstrate the  enemy's  object,  I  had  ordered 
McArthur's  brigade  from  McKean's  division 
to  go  to  Oliver's  assistance.  It  was  done 
with  a  will.  McArthur's  Scotch  blood  got  up, 
and  the  enemy  being  in  fighting  force,  he 
fought  him  with  the  stubborn  ferocity  of  an 
action  on  the  main  line  of  battle,  instead  of 
the  resistance  of  a  developing  force. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fighting 
of  Davies's  division,  and  as  they  were  pushed 
and  called  for  reinforcements,  orders  were 
sent  to  fall  back  slowly  and  stubbornly.     The 
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Confederates,  elated  at   securing   these  old 
outworks,  pushed  in  toward  our  main  line,  in 
front  of  which  the  fighting  in  the  afternoon 
was  so  hot  that  McKean  was  ordered  to  send 
further  help  over  to  the  fighting  troops,  and 
Stanley   to   send    "  a    brigade    through    the 
woods  by  the  shortest  cut"  to  help  Davies, 
whose  division  covered  itself  with  glory,  hav- 
ing Brigadier-General  Hackleman  killed,  Brig- 
adier-General Oglesby  desperately  wounded, 
with    nearly    twenty-five    per    cent,    of    its 
strength  put  out  of  the  fight.     Watching  with 
intense  interest  every  event  of  the  movement 
which    would    throw    light    on    the    enemy's 
intentions,  soon  after  mid-day  I  decided  that 
it  was  a  main  attack  of  the  enemy.    Hamil- 
ton'-, division  had  been   sent  up  the  railroad 
as  far  as   the  old   <  'on federate  works  in  the 
morning,  and  formed  the  right  of  our  line. 
Al    one  o'clock    his  division  was  still  there, 
watt  hinur    against     attack    from     the    north. 
n  the  enemy  prepared  to  make  the  attack 
on   our   first  real   line  of  battle,  word   was 
to  1 1  imilton  to  advise  us  if  any  Con- 
force  had   gotten    through,  on  the 
'  >hio    road.      At    three   o'clock 
•  ghting  began  and  became  very 
Tderi  -I  to  move  up  from 
hist.  rrMcKean'sandDavies's 

divi  i  doing  heavy  fighting. 

When  -I    :,|  ,,  ed   those  two 

divi  •in-  <  hief  of  staff, 

ral  Hamilton 
to  file  by  tour-,  to  the  left,  and  march  down 
until  the  head  of  his  column  was  opposite  the 
right    of    1 1  i  i  ordered  then   to 


face  his  brigades  to  the  west-south-west,  and 
to  move  down  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  enemy's  left  did  not  much  overpass  our 
right,  and  but  few  of  his  troops  were  on  the 
line  of  the  old  Confederate  works.  Hamil- 
ton's movement,  the  brigades  advancing  in 
echelon,  would  enable  the  right  of  Buford's 
brigade,  which  far  out-lapped  the  enemy's 
left,  to  pass  toward  the  enemy's  rear  with  little 
or  no  opposition,  while  the  other  brigade  could 
press  back  the  enemy's  left,  and  by  its  simple 
advance  would  drive  them  in,  and  attack 
their  rear. 

Hamilton  told  Colonel  Ducat  that  he 
wanted  a  more  positive  and  definite  order 
before  he  made  the  attack.  Ducat  explained 
the  condition  of  the  battle  and  urged  an 
immediate  movement,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  me  for  an  order  fitted  to  the  situation. 
While  Ducat  was  returning  he  was  fired  on  by 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  who  had  reached  open 
ground  over  the  railway  between  Hamilton 
and  Corinth.  Two  orderlies  sent  on  the  same 
crr.ind  afterwards  were  killed  on  the  way.  I 
sent  Colonel  Ducat  back  with  further  expla- 
nations of  the  most  explicit  kind,  and  a  little 
sketch  to  show  what  was  to  be  done.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  these  Hamilton  put  his  division 
in  motion,  and  by  sunset  had  reached  a  point 
opposite  the  enemy's  left,  and  after  moving 
dowi:  a  short  distance  Sullivan's  brigade  facing 
to  the  west,  crossed  the  narrow  flats  flanking 
the  railway,  and  went  over  into  the  thickets, 
\\  h<rc  they  had  a  fierce  fight  with  the  enemy's 
left  and  created  great  commotion.  Buford's 
brigade  had  started  in  too  far  to  the  west  and 
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had  to  rectify  its  position ;  so  that  the  only 
effect  produced  by  Hamilton's  division  was  to 
bring  a  terrific  scare  on  the  enemy  and  a  sharp 
fight  with  one  brigade.  Had  the  movement 
been  executed  promptly  after  three  o'clock, 
we  should  have  crushed  the  enemy's  right  and 
rear.  Hamilton's  excuse  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  order  shows  that  even  in  the 
rush  of  battle  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  or- 
ders in  writing,  or  to  have  subordinate  com- 
manders who  instinctively  know  or  are  anxious 
to  seek  the  key  of  the  battle  and  hasten  to  its 
roar. 

At  nightfall  of  the  3d  it  was  evident  that, 
unless  the  enemy  should  withdraw,  he  was 
where  I  wished  him  to  be — between  the  two 
railroad  lines  and  to  the  south  of  them — for 
the  inevitable  contest  of  the  morrow.  Van 
Dorn  says : 

"  I  had  been  in  hopes  that  one  day's  operations 
would  end  the  contest  and  decide  who  should  be 
the  victors  on  this  bloody  field.  But  a  ten  miles'  march 
over  a  parched  country  on  dusty  roads  without  water, 
getting  into  line  of  battle  in  forests  with  undergrowth, 
and  the  more  than  equal  activity  and  determined 
courage  displayed  by  the  enemy,  commanded  by  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  United  States  army,  who 
threw  all  possible  obstacles  in  our  way  that  an  active 
mind  could  suggest,  prolonged  the  battle  until  I  saw 
with  regret  the  sun  sink  behind  the  horizon  as  the  last 
shot  of  our  sharp-shooters  followed  the  retreating  foe 
into  their  innermost  lines.  One  hour  more  of  daylight 
and  victory  would  have  soothed  our  grief  for  the  loss 
of  the  gallant  dead  who  sleep  on  that  lost  but  not 
dishonored  field.  The  army  slept  on  its  arms  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  Corinth,  victorious  so  far." 


Alas,  how  uncertain  arc  our  best  conclusions ! 
General  Van  Dorn,  in  his  subsequent  report 
as  above,  bewails  the  lack  of  one  hour  of  day- 
light at  the  close  of  October  3,  1862.  I  be- 
wailed that  lack  of  daylight,  which  would  have 
brought  Hamilton's  fresh  and  gallant  division 
on  the  Confederate  left  and  rear.  That  hour 
of  daylight  was  not  to  be  had;  and  while  the 
regretful  Confederate  general  lay  down  in  his 
bivouac,  I  assembled  my  four  division  com- 
manders, McKean,Davies,  Stanley, and  Ham- 
ilton, at  my  headquarters  and  arranged  the 
dispositions  for  the  fight  of  the  next  day. 
McKean's  division  was  to  hold  the  left,  the 
chief  point  being  College  Hill,  keeping  his 
troops  well  under  cover.  Stanley  was  to  sup- 
port the  line  near  the  middle  of  which  was 
Battery  Robinett,  a  little  three-gun  redan  with 
a  ditch  five  feet  deep.  Davies  was  to  extend 
from  Stanley's  right  north-easterly  across 
the  flat  to  Battery  Powell,  a  similar  redan 
on  the  ridge  east  of  the  Purdy  road.  Hamil- 
ton was  to  be  on  Davies's  right  with  a 
brigade,  and  the  rest  in  reserve  on  the  com- 
mon east  of  the  low  ridge  and  out  of  sight 
from  the  west.  As  the  troops  had  been 
on  the  move  since  the  night  of  October  2d, 
and  fighting  all  day  the  third,  which  was  so 
excessively  hot  that  we  were  obliged  to  send 
water  around  in  wagons,  it  became  my  duty 
to  visit  their  lines  and  see  that  the  weary 
troops  were  surely  in  position.  This  I  did  and 
returned  to  my  tent  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
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Captain  George  A.  Williams,  who  commanded  the  siege  artil- 
lery, says  in  his  report : 

"  About  9.30  or  10  a.  M.  the  enemy  were  observed  in  the  woods 
north  of  the  town  forming  in  line,  and  they  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, charging  toward  the  town.  As  soon  as  our  troops  were 
'_•  "f  my. battery,  we  opened  upon  them  with 
two  30-pounder  Parrott  guns  and  one  8-inch  howitzer,  which  en- 
filaded their  line  (aided  by  Maurice's  battery  and  one  gun  on  the 
right  of  Battery  Robinett,  which  bore  on  that  part  of  the  town), 
and  continued  our  fire  until  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  had 
regained  the  .■. 

'•  During  the  time  the  enemy  were  being  repulsed  from  the 
town,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  left  side  of  the  battery  by 
the  firing  from  Uattery  Robinett,  v  here  I  saw  a  column  advanc- 
ing to  storm  it.  After  advancing  a  short  distance  they  were 
repulsed,  but  immediately  re-tormed,  and,  storming  the  work, 
ed  the  ditch,  but  were  repulsed.  During  this  charge,  eight 
the  enemy,  having  placed  a  handkerchief  on  a  bayonet  and 


morning  after  having  seen  everything  accom- 
plished and  the  new  line  in  order.     It  was 
bout  a  mile  in  extent  and  close  to  the  edge 
north  side  of  the  town.     By  the  time  I 
down  it  w.-is  four  o'clock.    At  half-past 
1'.  opened  with  a  six-gun  battery. 
o  time  for  breakfast,   'fix-  troops  got 
very  little.    They  had  not  been  allowed  to 
the  night,  and  were  too  tired 
to  i 

li    r  and  grew  to  be 

,   ';  1    degrees  in  the 

>on  replied  lo  the  enemy's 

I'nt.  firing.     I  visited  the 

our  skirmishers  to  f;ill 

back  the-  moment  it  was   een  that  the  enemy 


calling  to  the  men  in  the  battery  not  to  shoot  them,  surrendered, 
and  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  fort. 

"  They  then  re-formed,  and,  re-storming,  carried  the  ditch  and 
the  outside  of  the  work,  the  supports  having  fallen  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  in  slight  disorder.  The  men  of  the  First  U.  S. 
Infantry,  after  having  been  driven  from  their  guns  (they  manned 
the  siege  guns),  resorted  to  their  muskets,  and  were  firing  from 
the  inside  of  the  embrasures  at  the  enemy  on  the  outside,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  feet  intervening  ;  but  the  rebels  having  gained 
the  top  of  the  work,  our  men  fell  back  into  the  angle  of  the  fort, 
as  they  had  been  directed  to  do,  in  such  an  emergency.  Two 
shells  were  thrown  from  Battery  Williams  into  Battery  Robinett, 
one  bursting  on  the  top  of  it  and  the  other  near  the  right  edge. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Eleventh  Missouri  Volunteers  (in  reserve) 
changed  front,  and,  aided  by  the  Forty-third  and  Sixty-third 
Ohio  Volunteers,  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteers  on 
their  right,  gallantly  stormed  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
battery,  driving  the  enemy  before  them." 

was  developing  a  line  of  battle.  About  eight 
o'clock  his  left  crossed  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  got  into  position  behind  a  spur 
of  table  land  to  reach  which  they  had  moved 
by  the  flank  for  about  half  a  mile.  When  they 
began  to  advance  in  line  of  battle  they  were 
not  over  three  hundred  yards  distant. 

I  told  McKean  on  the  left  to  be  very 
watchful  of  his  front  lest  the  enemy  should 
get  in  on  his  left,  and  directed  General 
Stanley  to  hold  the  reserve  of  his  command 
ready  to  help  either  north  of  I  he  town  or  aid 
McKean  if  required.  I  visited  Battery  Rob- 
inetl  and  directed  the  chief  of  artillery,  Colo- 
nel Lothrop,  to  see  to  the  reserve  artillery, 
some  i latteries  of  which  were  parked  in  the 
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public  square  of  the  town.  I  then  visited  the 
line  of  Davies's division  innearly  open  ground, 
with  a  few  logs,  here  and  there,  for  breast- 
works, while  on  his  extreme  right  Sweeny's  bri- 
gade had  no  cover  save  a  slight  ridge,  on  the 
south-west  slope  of  which,  near  the  crest,  the 
men  were  lying  down.  Riding  along  this  line, 
I  observed  the  Confederate  forces  emerging 
from  the  woods  west  of  the  railroad  and 
crossing  the  open  ground  toward  the  Purdy 
road.  Our  troops  lying  on  the  ground  could 
see  the  flags  of  the  enemy  and  the  glint  of 
the  sunlight  on  their  bayonets.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  air  was 
still  and  hot.  The  sun  shone  fiercely  down. 
General  Van  Dorn  says  in  substance : 

The  Confederate  preparations  for  the  morning  were 
that  Hebert  on  the  left  should  mask  part  of  his  divis- 
ion, Cabell's  brigade  en  echelon  on  the  left,  it  having 
been  detached  from  Maury's  division  for  that  purpose; 
Armstrong's  cavalry  brigade  to  be  across  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  road,  and  if  possible  to  get  some  of  his  ar- 
tillery in  position  across  the  road,  swing  his  left 
flank,  and  follow  down  the  Purdy  Ridge.  On  the  right 
Lovell,  with  two  brigades  in  line  of  battle  and  one  in 
reserve,  with  Jackson's  cavalry  to  the  right,  was  or- 
dered to  await  the  attack  on  his  left,  feeling  his  way 
with  sharp-shooters  until  Hebert  was  heavily  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  Maury  was  to  move  at  the  same  time 
quickly  to  the  front  directly  at  Corinth ;  Jackson 
to  burn  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Tuscumbia  during 
the  night. 

General  Van  Dorn's  attack  on  the  left  was 
to  have  been  earlier,  but  for  the  accident 
of  Hebert's  sickness,  which  prevented.  The 
Confederates,  from  behind  a  spur  of  the  Purdy 


Ridge,  advanced  splendidly  to  the  attack.  The 
unfavorable  line  occupied  by  Davies's  division 
made  the  resistance  on  that  front  inadequate. 
The  troops  gave  way;  the  enemy  pursued;  but 
the  firing  from  the  batteries  on  the  Union  side 
crossing  from  our  right  soon  thinned  their 
ranks.  Their  front  line  was  broken,  and  the 
heads  of  their  columns  melted  away.  Some 
of  the  enemy's  scattered  line  made  their  way 
into  the  edge  of  the  town ;  a  few  got  into  the 
reserve  artillery,  which  led  to  the  impression 
that  they  had  captured  forty  pieces  of  artillery ; 
but  they  were  soon  driven  out  by  Stanley's 
reserve,  and  fled,  taking  nothing  away.  By 
one  o'clock  the  enemy  had  returned  across 
the  railway  into  the  edge  of  woods  whence 
they  had  come. 

While  going  to  order  Hamilton's  division 
into  action  on  the  enemy's  left,  I  saw  the 
L-shaped  porch  of  a  large  cottage  packed 
full  of  Confederates.  I  ordered  Lieutenant 
Immell,  whom  Loomis  had  sent  with  two 
field-pieces,  to  give  them  grape  and  canister. 
After  one  round,  only  the  dead  and  dying 
were  left  on  the  porch.  On  reaching  Hamil- 
ton's division  I  ordered  him  to  send  Sullivan's 
brigade  forward.  It  moved  in  line  of  battle 
in  open  ground  a  little  to  the  left  of  Battery 
Powell.  Before  its  splendid  advance  the  scat- 
tered enemy,  which  had  withdrawn,  was  en- 
deavoring to  form  a  line  of  battle,  but  on  the 
appearance  of  these  new  troops  gave  way  and 
went  back  into  the  woods,  from  which  they 
never  again  advanced. 
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Meanwhile  there  had  been  terrific  fighting 
at  Battery  Robinett.  The  roar  of  artillery  and 
musketry  for  two  or  three  hours  was  incessant. 
Clouds  of  smoke  filled  the  air  and  obscured 
the  sun.  I  witnessed  the  first  charge  of  the 
enemy  there  before  I  went  over  to  Hamilton. 
The  first  repulse  I  did  not  see  because  the 
contestants  were  clouded  in  smoke.  It  was  an 
assault  in  column.  There  were  three  or  four 
assaulting  columns  of  regiments,  probably  a 
hundred  yards  apart.  The  enemy's  left  hand 
column  had  tried  to  make  its  way  down  into 
the  low  ground  to  the  right  of  Robinett,  but 


did  not  make  much  progress.  The  other  two 
assaulting  columns  fared  better  because  they 
were  on  the  ridge  where  the  fallen  timber  was 
scarcer.  I  ordered  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
and  Eleventh  Missouri  to  kneel  in  rear  of  the 
right  of  Robinett,  so  as  to  get  out  of  range 
of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  moment  he  had 
exhausted  himself  to  charge  with  the  bayo- 
net. The  third  assault  was  made  just  as  I 
was  seeing  Sullivan  into  the  fight.  I  saw  them 
come  upon  the  ridge  and  Battery  Robinett 
belching  its  fire  at  them.  After  the  charge 
had  failed  I  saw  the  Twentv-seventh  Ohio 
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and  the  Eleventh  Missouri  chasing  them  with 
bayonets. 

The  head  of  the  enemy's  main  column 
reached  within  a  few  feet  of  Battery  Robin- 
ett,  and  Colonel  Rogers,  who  was  leading  it, 
colors  in  hand,  dismounted,  planted  a  flag- 
staff on  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  and  fell  there, 
shot  by  one  of  our  drummer-boys,  who,  with 
a  pistol,  was  helping  to  defend  Robinett.  I 
was  told  he  was  the  fifth  standard-bearer  who 
had  fallen  in  that  last  desperate  charge.  It 
was  about  as  good  fighting  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates  as  I  ever  saw.  The  columns 
were  plowed  through  and  through  by  our 
shot,  but  steadily  closed  up  and  moved  solidly 
till  forced  back. 

Just  after  this  last  assault,  for  the  first  time 
I  heard  the  word  "  ranch."  Passing  over  the 
field  on  our  left,  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
I  saw  leaning  against  the  root  of  a  tree  a 
wounded  lieutenant  of  an  Arkansas  regiment 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  foot.  I  offered 
him  some  water.  He  said,  "I  thank  you, 
General;  one  of  your  men  just  gave  me  some 
water."  I  said,  "Whose  troops  are  you?" 
He  replied,"  Cabell's."  I  said,  "  It  was  pretty 
hot  fighting  here."  He  answered, "  Yes,  Gen- 
eral, you  licked  us  good,  but  we  gave  you  the 
best  we  had  in  the  ranch."'' 

Before  the  enemy's  first  assault  on  Robin- 
ett, I  inspected  the  woods  towards  our  left 
where  I  knew  Lovell's  division  to  be.  I  said 
to  Colonel  Mower,  afterwards  commander  of 
the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  familiarly 
known  as  "  Fighting  Joe  Mower":  "Colonel, 
take  the  men  now  on  the  skirmish  line,  and 
find  out  what  Lovell  is  doing."  He  replied, 
"  Very  well,  General."  As  he  was  turning 
away  I  added,  "  Feel  them  but  don't  get  into 
their  fingers."  He  answered  significantly: 
"/'//  feel  them  /  "  Before  I  left  my  position 
Mower  had  entered  the  woods,  and  soon  I 
heard  a  tremendous  blast  of  musketry  in  that 
direction.  His  skirmishers  fell  back  into  the 
fallen  timber  and  the  adjutant  reported  to  me. 
"  General,  I  think  the  enemy  have  got  Colonel 
Mower ;  I  think  he  is  killed."  Five  hours 
later  when  we  captured  the  enemy's  field 
hospitals,  we  found  that  Colonel  Mower  had 
been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  taken 
prisoner.  Expressing  my  joy  at  his  safety,  he 
showed  that  he  knew  he  had  been  unjustly 
reported  to  me  the  day  before  to  be  intoxi- 
cated, by  saying :  "  Yes,  General,  but  if  they 
had  reported  me  for  being  '  shot  in  the  neck,' 
to-day  instead  of  yesterday,  it  would  have 
been  correct." 

About  two  o'clock  we  found  that  the 
enemy  did  not  intend  to  make  another  attack. 
Falling  sick  from  exhaustion  I  sought  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  from  which  point  I  saw  three 


bursts  of  smoke  and  said  to  my  staff,  "  They 
have  blown  up  some  ammunition  wagons,  and 
are  going  to  retreat.  We  must  push  them." 
I  was  all  the  more  certain  of  this,  because, 
having  failed,  a  good  commander  like  Van 
Dorn  would  use  the  utmost  dispatch  in  putting 
the  woods  and  forests  between  him  and  his 
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pursuing  foe,  as  well  as  to  escape  the  dangers 
to  him  which  might  arise  from  troops  coming 
from  Bolivar. 

Even  at  this  distant  time  memory  lingers 
on  the  numerous  incidents  of  distinguished 
bravery  displayed  by  officers  and  men  who 
fought'  splendidly  on  the  first  day,  when  we 
did  not  know  what  the  enemy  was  going  to  do. 
Staff  as  well  as  line  officers  distinguished  them- 
selves while  in  action.  The  first  day  my  pres- 
ence was  required  on  the  main  line,  and  the 
fighting  in  front  of  that  did  not  so  much 
come  under  my  eye,  but  the  second  day  I 
was  everywhere  on  the  line  of  battle.  Temple 
Clark  of  my  staff  was  shot  through  the  breast. 
My  sabretache  strap  was  cut  by  a  bullet,  and 
my  gloves  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
staff  officer  wounded  at  my  side.  An  alarm 
spread  that  I  was  killed,  but  was  soon  stopped 
by  my  appearance  on  the  field. 

Satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  retreating,  I 
ordered  Sullivan's  command  to  push  the  en- 
emy with  a  heavy  skirmish  line,  and  to  keep 
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constantly  feeling  them.   I  rode  along  the  lines 
of  the  commands,  told  them  that,  having  been 
moving  and  fighting  for  three  days  and  two 
nights,  I  knew  they  required  rest,  but  that 
they   could   not   rest   longer   than    was    ab- 
solutely necessary.    I  directed  them  to  pro- 
ceed    to     their    camps,    provide    five     days' 
rations,  take  some  needed  rest,  and  be  ready 
early  next  morning  for  the  pursuit. 
So  ended  the  battle  of  Corinth. 
General  McPherson,  sent  from  Jackson  with 
five  good  regiments  to  help  us,  arrived  and 
bivouacked  in  the  public  square  a  little  before 
sunset.    I  intended  to  make   the  pursuit  im- 
mediate and   vigorous,  but  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  roughness   of  the  country, 
red   with  woods  and  thickets,  made  any 
movement  by  night  impracticable  and  by  day 
and  difficult.   General  McPherson's  bri- 
of  fresh  troops  with  a  battery  was  ordered 
at  daylight  and  follow  the  enemy  over 
road;   Stanley's  and   Davies's 
to     ipport  him. 
rthur,  with   all   of   McKean's   divis- 
■  '     ■    er's  brigade,  and  with  a  good 
bar-  battalion  of  cavalry,  took  the 

route  south  of  the  railroad  toward   Pocahon- 
A    Kean  followed  on  this  route  with  the 
of  his  division  and   [ngersoll's  cavalry; 
Hamilton  followed   McKean  with  his  entire 


The  enemy  took  the  road  to  Davis's  Bridge 
on  the  Hatchie,  by  way  of  Pocahontas.  For- 
tunately General  Hurlbut,  finding  that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  attacked  at  Bolivar,  had  been 
looking  in  our  direction  with  a  view  of  succor- 
ing us  and  met  the  enemy  at  that  point.  Gen- 
eral Ord  arriving  there  from  Jackson,  assumed 
command  and  drove  back  the  head  of  the 
enemy's  column.  This  was  a  critical  time  for 
the  Confederate  forces;  but  the  reader  will 
note  that  a  retreating  force,  knowing  where  it 
has  to  go  and  having  to  look  for  nothing  ex- 
cept an  attack  on  its  rear,  always  moves  with 
more  freedom  than  a  pursuing  force.  This  is 
especially  so  where  the  country  is  covered  with 
woods  and  thickets,  and  the  roads  narrow. 
Advancing  forces  always  have  to  feel  their 
way  for  fear  of  being  ambushed. 

The  speed  made  by  our  forces,  from  Corinth, 
during  the  5th,  was  not  to  my  liking,  but  with 
such  a  commander  as  McPherson  in  the  ad- 
vance, I  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  all  that 
was  possible.  On  the  6th  better  progress  was 
made.  From  Jonesborough,  on  October  7th, 
I  telegraphed  General  Grant : 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  call  Hurlbut  back  ;  let  him 
send  away  his  wounded.  It  surely  is  easier  to  move 
the  sick  and  wounded  than  to  remove  both.  I  propose 
to  push  the  enemy,  so  that  we  need  but  the  most  tri- 
fling guards  behind  us.  Our  advance  is  beyond  Ruck- 
ersville.  Hamilton  will  seize  the  Hatchie  crossing  on 
the  Ripley  road  to-night.  A  very  intelligent,  honest 
young  Irishman,  an  ambulance  driver,  deserted  from 
the  rebels,  says  that  they  wished  to  go  together  to 
railroad  near  Tupelo,  where  they  will  meet  the  nine 
thousand  exchanged  prisoners,  but  he  says  they  are 
much  scattered  and  demoralized.  They  have  much 
artillery." 

From  the  same  place,  at  midnight,  after 
learning  from  the  front  that  McPherson  was 
in  Ripley,  I  telegraphed  General  Grant  as 
follows  : 

"General:  Yours  8:30  p.  m.  received.  Our 
troops  occupy  Ripley.  I  most  deeply  dissent  from 
your  views  as  to  the  manner  of  pursuing.  We  have 
defeated,  routed,  and  demoralized  the  army  which 
holds  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  We  have  the 
two  railroads  leading  down  toward  the  Gulf  through 
the  most  productive  parts  of  the  State,  into  which  we 
can  now  pursue  them  with  safety.  The  effect  of  our 
return  to  old  position  will  be  to  pen  them  up  in  the 
only  corn  country  they  have  west  of  Alabama,  includ- 
ing the  Tuscumbia  Valley,  and  to  permit  them  to  re- 
cruit their  forces,  advance  and  occupy  their  old  ground, 
reducing  us  to  the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position, 
barren  and  worthless,  with  a  long  front,  over  which 
they  can  harass  us  until  bad  weather  prevents  an 
effectual  advance  except  on  the  railroads,  when  time, 
fortifications,  and  rolling  stock  will  again  render  them 
superior  to  us.  Our  force,  including  what  you  have 
with  Hurlbut,  will  garrison  Corinth  and  Jackson,  and 
■  nable  11^  to. push  them.  Our  advance  will  cover  even 
Holly  Springs,  which  would  he  ours  when  we  want  it. 
All  tli.it  is  needful  is  to  continue  pursuing  and  whip 
them.  We  have  whipped,  and  should  now  push  them 
to  tli''  wall  and  capture  all  the  rolling  stock  of  their 
railroads.    Hragg's  army  alone,  west  of  the  Alabama 
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River,  and  occupying  Mobile,  could  repair  the  damage 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  them.  If,  after  consider- 
ing these  matters,  you  still  consider  the  order  for  my 
return  to  Corinth  expedient,  I  will  obey  it  and  aban- 
don the  chief  fruits  of  a  victory,  but  I  beseech  you, 
bend  everything  to  push  them  while  they  are  broken 
and  hungry,  weary  and  ill-supplied.  Draw  everything 
possible  from  Memphis  to  help  move  on  Holly  Springs, 
and  let  us  concentrate.  Appeal  to  the  governors  of  the 
States  to  rush  down  some  twenty  or  thirty  new  regi- 
ments to  hold  our  rear,  and  we  can  make  a  triumph 
of  our  start." 

As  it  was,  General  Grant  telegraphed  to 
General  Halleck  at  9  a.  m.  the  next  day, 
October  8th: 

"  Rosecrans  has  followed 
rebels  to  Ripley.  Troops  from 
Bolivar  will  occupy  Grand 
Junction  to-morrow,  with  re- 
enforcements  rapidly  sent  on 
from  the  new  levies.  I  can  take 
everything  on  the  Mississippi 
Central  road.  I  ordered  Rose- 
crans back  last  nigh  t,  but  he  was 
so  averse  to  returning  that  I 
have  directed  him  to  remain  still 
until  you  can  be  heard  from." 


ment  was  to  go  on,  and  with  the  help  suggested 
we  could  have  done  so.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating under  the  pressure  of  a  victorious  force 
and  experiencing  all  the  weakening  effects  of 
such  an  army  whose  means  of  supplies  and 
munitions  are  always  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
We  had  Sherman  at  Memphis  with  two  di- 
visions, and  we  had  Hurlbut  at  Bolivar  with 
one  division,  and  John  A.  Logan  at  Jackson 
with  six  regiments.  With  these  there  was 
nothing  to  save  Mississippi  from  our  grasp. 
We  were  about  six  days'  march  from  Vicksburg, 
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Again  on  the  same  day,  October  8th,  Gen- 
eral Grant  telegraphed  to  General  Halleck  : 

"  Before  telegraphing  you  this  morning  for  rein- 
forcements to  follow  up  our  victories  I  ordered  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  to  return.  He  showed  such  reluctance 
that  I  consented  to  allow  him  to  remain  until  you  could 
be  heard  from  if  further  reinforcements  could  be  had. 
On  reflection  I  deem  it  idle  to  pursue  further  without 
more  preparation,  and  have  for  the  third  time  ordered 
his  return." 

This  was  early  in  October.  The  weather 
was  cool,  and  the  roads  in  prime  order.  The 
country  along  the  Mississippi  Central  to 
Grenada,  and  especially  below  that  place,  was 
a  corn  country  —  a  rich  farming  country  and 
the  corn  ripe.  If  Grant  had  not  stopped  us, 
we  could  have  gone  to  Vicksburg.  My  judg- 
Vol.  XXXII. — 120. 


and  Grant  could  have  put  his  force  through 
to  it  with  my  column  as  the  center  one  of  pur- 
suit. Confederate  officers  told  me  afterwards 
that  they  never  were  so  scared  in  their  lives 
as  they  were  after  the  defeat  before  Corinth. 

We  have  thus  given  the  facts  of  the  fight 
at  Corinth,  the  immediate  pursuit,  the  causes 
of  the  return,  and  as  well  the  differing  views 
of  the  Federal  commanders  in  regard  to  the 
situation.  Let  the  judgments  of  the  future  be 
formed  upon  the  words  of  impartial  history. 

In  a  general  order  announcing  the  results 
of  the  battle  to  my  command  I  stated  that  we 
killed  and  buried  1423  officers  and  men  of 
the  enemy,  including  some  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished officers.  Their  wounded  at  the  usual 
rate  would  exceed  5000.    We  took  2268  pris- 
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oners,  among  whom  were  137  field-officers, 
captains,  and  subalterns.  [The  official  Confed- 
erate reports  make  their  loss  505  killed,  2150 
wounded,  2183  missing — Editor.]  We  cap- 
tured 3300  stand  of  small  arms,  fourteen  stand 
of  colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  equipments.  We  pursued  his  retreat- 
ing column  forty  miles  with  all  arms,  and  with 
airy  sixty  miles,  and  were  ready  to  follow 
him  to  Vicksburg,  had  we  received  the  orders. 

Our  loss  was  355  killed,  1841  wounded, 
324  captured  or  missing. 

In  closing  his  report  Van  Dorn  said : 

••  A  hand-to-hand  contest  was  being  enacted  in  the 
very  yard  of  General  Rosecrans's  headquarters  and  in 
die  streets  of  the  town.  The  heavy  guns  were  silenced, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  about  ended  when  a  heavy  fire 
from  fresh  troops  from  Iuka,  Burnsville,  and  Rienzi, 
who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Corinth,  poured  into 
our  thinned  ranks.  Exhausted  from  loss  of  sleep, 
wearied  from  hard  marching  and  fighting,  companies 
and  regiments  without  officers,  our  troops — let  no 
one  censure  them  —  gave  way.  The  day  was  lost. 
.     .     .     The  attempt  at   Corinth  has  failed,  and  in 


consequence  I  am  condemned  and  have  been  superseded 
in  my  command.  In  my  zeal  for  my  country  I  may 
have  ventured  too  far  without  adequate  means,  and  I 
bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  whom  I  serve.  Yet 
I  feel  that  if  the  spirits  of  the  gallant  dead,  who  now 
lie  beneath  the  batteries  of  Corinth,  see  and  judge  the 
motives  of  men,  they  do  not  rebuke  me,  for  there  is 
no  sting  in  my  conscience,  nor  does  retrospection 
admonish  me  of  error  or  of  a  reckless  disregard  of 
their  valued  lives." 

And  General  Price  says  in  his  report : 

"  The  history  of  this  war  contains  no  bloodier  page, 
perhaps,  than  that  which  will  record  this  fiercely  con- 
tested battle.  The  strongest  expressions  fall  short  of 
my  admiration  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  my  command.  Words  cannot  add 
luster  to  the  fame  they  have  acquired  through  deeds 
of  noble  daring  which,  living  through  future  time, 
will  shed  about  every  man,  officer,  and  soldier  who 
stood  to  his  arms  through  this  struggle,  a  halo  of 
glory  as  imperishable  as  it  is  brilliant.  They  have 
won  to  their  sisters  and  daughters  the  distinguished 
honor,  set  before  them  by  a  general  of  their  love  and 
admiration  upon  the  event  of  an  impending  battle 
upon  the  same  field,  of  the  proud  exclamation,  ■  My 
brother,  father,  was  at  the  great  battle  of  Corinth.'  " 

IV.  S.  Rosecrans. 
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A  Rumor  from  Shiloh. 

'FIN"  of  the  war  "  it  was  not  safe  in  Ken- 
i  ^  tacky  for  Southern  sympathizers  to  rejoice  over 
Southern  successes.    A  certain  old  u  sccesh  "  from  the 
hills  of  Tate's  Creek  in  Madison  County  had  been  fre- 
quently admonished  by  Judge  Turner  of  Richmond, 
Kentucky,  that  if  he  was  not  more  cautious  he  would 
in  Cam;.  Chase  or  some  other  Northern  pri  ion. 
I        ■    observed  his  old  friend  glancing 
anxiously  into  his  office  as  he  pasi  ed  and  repa  vd  the 
.  Calling  him  in,  the  Judge  risked  him  what  was  the 
mntter.    "Well,"  said   the  old   man,  "  Jedge,  if  you'll 
lock  yer  door   111  t<ll   you."    After  assuring  himself 
that  there  arere  ded  : 

"  Jer'Ke> —  '  hearn  as  the  1-  l.i]    an'  the  Yankees  has 
had  a  master  fight.    As  I  hearn   it,  the  Rebils  and  the 


Yankees  they  met  away  down  on  the  Mass-is-sippi 
River,  an'  they  fit  three  days  in  and  three  days  out,  an' 
the  een  uv  the  third  day  cum  John  C.  Brackenridge, 
Kentucky's  noble  son,  an'  axed  fur  the  privcrligc  uv 
the  fiel'  fur  fifteen  minits,  an' — Jedge  — they  do  say 
he  slew  cr  hunderd  thousand  uv'm." 


When  Stonewall  Jackson  Turned  our  Right. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  2d  there  was  an  ominous 
calm  at  Chancellorsville.  The  cavalry  with  Pleasonton 
had  been  five  days  in  the  saddle,  scouting  or  skirmish- 
ing ali  the  time.  We  were  now  therefore  enjoying  a 
well  ome  rest  in  an  open  field  near  C.eneral  Hooker's 
headquarters.  We  had  dismounted,  and  had  slacked 
our  saddle  girths.    Some  of  the  men   were  sleeping 
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while  holding  their  horses  ;  some  were  discussing  the 
battle  in  progress,  while  others  were  even  playing  their 
usual  game  of  "poker."  Occasional  shells  merely  re- 
minded us  that  the  armies  were  watching  each  other. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  commotion  at  headquarters, 
due  to  news  from  the  front  that  Lee  was  retreating  upon 
Gordonsville.  The  bugle  sounded  us  to  horse.  In  a  few 
moments  we  were  off  at  a  brisk  trot  out  through  the 
abatis  which  the  infantry  had  made  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  Making  our  way  as  best  we  could  through  a  dense 
wood  we  came  up  with  a  reconnoitering  party  that  had 
captured  the  Twenty-third  Georgia.  We  supposed  the 
unfortunate  regiment  had  been  sacrificed  to  give  the 
main  body  a  chance  to  escape,  as  our  own  men  had 
sometimes  been ;  but  while  we  were  commiserating  the 
poor  fellows  one  of  them  defiantly  said,  "  You  may 
think  you  have  done  a  big  thing  just  now,  but  wait 
till  Jackson  gets  round  on  your  right." 

We  laughed  at  his  harmless  bravado,  for  we  did  not 
think  he  would  betray  Jackson's  move  had  he  known 
anything  about  it ;  but  while  we  were  yet  trying  to  get 
through  the  thick  wood  the  roar  of  musketry  and 
artillery  on  our  right  confirmed  his  speech.  Leaving 
one  regiment  there,  Pleasonton  took  the  other  two  and 
the  artillery  back  at  a  gallop,  in  a  direction  between  the 
place  we  were  resting  at,  and  the  point  where  the  battle 
was  raging.  As  we  rode  into  an  elevated  clearing, 
called  Hazel  Grove,  our  regiment,  the  Eighth  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry,  was  brought  into  line.  We  nervously 
braced  ourselves  for  the  ordeal,  not  knowing  whether 
we  were  to  make  an  attack  or  wait  there  to  receive  one.* 

The  roar  of  musketry  was  now  heavier  and  nearer ; 
the  vast  woods  between  us  and  Dowdall's  Tavern 
seemed  to  shake  with  it.  There  was  no  time  to  ask  or 
to  wonder  what  had  happened,  for  General  Pleasonton 
rode  up  to  the  regiment  and  started  it  off  at  a  gallop, 
following  it  a  short  distance  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  giving  the  necessary  orders.  After  riding  about 
three  hundred  yards  we  turned  into  a  narrow  road 
that  promised  to  take  us  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Half  a  dozen  horsemen  in  cadet  gray,  a  general's 
staff,  most  likely,  as  they  did  not  ride  in  ranks,  were 
in  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  turned  and  fled  back  to 
their  lines  with  all  the  speed  that  was  in  their  horses. 

The  word  charge  was  now  passed  from  the  leading 
squadron,  and  sabers  flew  into  the  air  along  our  line ; 
but  none  too  soon,  for  we  were  already  in  the  midst 
of  the  foe,  and  they  were  ready  for  us.  The  unfortu- 
nate squadron  that  led  caught  all  the  fire  as  we  dashed 
along  the  narrow  lane,  and  we  who  rode  next  it  got 
only  the  smoke  from  the  muzzle  of  their  guns.  We 
could  reach  nothing  as  yet,  and  see  nothing  but  fire 
and  smoke,  for  their  line  of  battle  was  safely  posted 
behind  a  thicket  that  lined  the  left  of  the  road,  while 
their  rifles  were  aimed  through  it. 

As  for  myself,  my  saddle-girth  had  either  broken  or 
was  cut  by  a  bullet,  and  it  required  all  my  skill  to 
balance  myself,  leaving  no  surplus  energy  to  expend 
on  the  enemy,  had  they  been  within  reach  of  my  saber. 

It  was  a  long  lane,  and  a  hot  lane  to  go  through,  but 
the  lane  had  a  turn,  and  we  got  to  it  at  last  when  we 
reached  the  Plank  road,  and  struck  Rodes's  division 
right  in  the  front.    We    struck  it  as  a  wave  strikes  a 


*  See  the  September  Century   for  map  and  pictures  reliting 
to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. —  Editor. 


stately  ship:  the  ship  is  staggered,  maybe  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends,  but  the  wave  is  dashed  into  spray,  and 
the  ship  sails  on  as  before. 

Major  Keenan,  who  led  the  charge,  went  down  with 
thirteen  bullets  in  his  body,  the  adjutant  nine,  and 
men  of  lower  grade  perhaps  with  fewer  in  proportion. 
My  horse  fell  dead  as  we  closed  with  them,  and  I  was 
pitched  across  the  road,  falling  on  my  face. 

I  was  not  long  getting  on  my  feet,  and  at  once  com- 
prehended my  situation,  as  I  was  only  ten  paces  from 
the  line  of  battle,  which  was  bent,  and  doubled,  and 
broken,  as  the  result  of  the  charge. 

The  officers  were  trying  to  recover  their  alignment; 
so  I  had  no  time  to  look  at  the  men  and  horses  that  were 
lying  dead  at  the  junction  of  the  roads.  I  could  just  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  survivors  of  my  regiment  galloping  back 
over  the  skirmish  line  that  was  about  fifty  yards  from 
where  I  was  standing.  To  follow  them  on  foot  through 
the  skirmishers  was  the  thought  that  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  and  in  an  instant  I  made  the  attempt  by  run- 
ning after,  my  saber  in  one  hand  and  carbine  in  the 
other. 

The  Confederates  had  just  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise that  a  cavalry  regiment  should  have  ridden  over 
them  from  their  rear,  and  were  firing  after  the  regiment, 
when  I  ran  out  between  them.  I  jostled  against  one, 
who  shouted  :  "  There  goes  a  Yank  !  "  They  were  now 
loading,  and  when  they  began  to  fire  I  dropped  down 
behind  the  trees  that  had  been  cut  to  make  an  abatis, 
or  had  been  shot  down  by  the  cannon,  and  when  the 
volley  was  over  I  jumped  up  and  ran  as  fast  as  before. 

The  Plank  road,  and  the  woods  which  bordered  it, 
presented  a  scene  of  terror  and  confusion  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before.  Men  and  animals  were  dashing 
against  each  other  in  wild  dismay  before  the  line  of 
fire  that  came  crackling  and  crashing  after  them.  The 
constantly  approaching  rattle  of  musketry,  the  crash  of 
the  shells  through  the  trees,  seemed  to  come  from  three 
sides  upon  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
that  crowded  each  other  on  the  road. 

The  horses  of  the  men  of  my  regiment  who  had 
been  shot,  and  the  pack  mules  that  carried  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  tore  like  wild  horses 
through  the  woods,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  catch  and 
mount  one.  When  I  saw  the  ammunition  pack-saddles 
of  a  couple  of  mules  exploded  by  the  shells,  and  the 
poor  creatures  blown  to  pieces,  I  desisted.  Then  the 
Confederate  line  again  got  uncomfortably  near  and  I 
continued  my  flight. 

Once,'when  throwing  myself  down  to  escape  the  fury 
of  the  fire,  I  saw  a  member  of  my  own  regiment, 
whose  horse  also  had  been  shot,  hiding  in  a  pine  top 
that  had  been  cut  down  by  a  shell.  He  had  thrown  his 
arms  away  that  he  might  run  the  faster,  and  he  begged 
me  to  do  the  same.  This  I  refused  to  do,  and  I  had  a 
moral  to  point  to  from  it  ever  afterward.  I  got  in  safely 
with  my  arms,  while  he  was  never  seen  again.  I  now 
joined  the  crowd  of  fugitives  on  the  Plank  road.  What 
made  their  confusion  greater  was  that  while  they  were 
fleeing  from  an  enemy  that  was  at  their  heels  with  bul- 
let and  shell,  they  were  going  in  the  direction  whence 
they  had  expected  the  foe,  and  this  foe  was  following 
them  from  the  direction  they  believed  to  be  their  line 
of  retreat.  To  this  day  my  geography  of  Chancellors- 
ville is  reversed  in  consequence  of  our  getting  turned 
round  in  the  charge.    We  charged  an  enemy  who  was 
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apparently  behind  our  own  breastworks,  and  returned 
from  the  charge  by  jumping  over  from  the  side  where 
our  line  of  battle  had  'neon  standing. 

In  jumping  the  abatis,  one  of  our  men  was  liftedfrom 
his  .-addle  bv  a  grape-vine,  and  remained  suspended 
till  made  a  prisoner,  because,  seeing  Confederate  lines 
on  both  sides,  he  did  not  know  in  which  direction 
to  escape. 

Finallv  I  met  on  the  Plank  road  General  Howard, 
who  had  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps,  but  who  had 
no  command  of  it  now. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  mounted,  his 
maimed  arm  embracing  the  colors  that  some  regiment 
had  deserted,  and  with  his  sound  arm  he  was  gesticu- 
lating to  the  men  to  make  a  stand  by  their  flag.  He 
was  bare-headed,  pleading,  praying,  and  beseeching 
his  men,  literally  weeping  and  entreating  the  unheed- 
ing horde  to  rally.  Under  different  circumstances  I 
should  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  follow  and  find 
my  command,  for  a  cavalry-man,  when  dismounted,  is  no 
more  expected  to  form  with  infantry  on  the  field,  than  a 
foot-soldier,  separated  from  his  regiment,  would  feel  it 
his  duty  to  follow  the  cavalry  in  a  charge.  But  I  could 
not  go  past  that  general.  Maimed  in  his  person  and 
sublime  in  his  patriotism,  he  seemed  worthy  to  stand 
by,  and  out  of  pure  compliment  to  his  appearance  I 
hooked  up  my  saber  and  fell  into  the  little  line  that 
gathered  about  him.  As  the  front  became  clear,  we 
fired  a  few  shots  at  the  advance  line  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, but  a  fresh  mass  of  fugitives  in  blue  soon  filled 
the  road,  and  we  had  to  stop  firing.  The  general  now 
ordered  us  to  cover  the  whole  line  of  retreat  so  as  to 
let  none  pass,  and  the  officers,  seeing  their  general  be- 
fore them,  ran  in  front  of  their  men,  drew  their  swords, 
and  attempted  to  stop  them. 

As  the  number  constantly  increased,  the  pressure 
became  greater  upon  the  line  that  blocked  the  way ; 
but  this  line  was  constantly  reenforced  by  officers, 
and  offered  a  firm  resistance  to  the  pressure  upon  it. 
At  last  the  seething,  surging  sea  of  humanity  broke 
over  the  feeble  bank  that  held  it  back,  and  General 
Howard  and  his  officers  were  carried  away  by  main 
force  with  the  tide. 

Pharaoh  and  his  chariots  could  have  held  back  the 
walls  of  the  Red  Sea  as  easily  as  those  officers  could 
•  this  retreat.  I  had  never  seen  General  Howard 
-  ■  then,  neither  have  I  seen  him  since  that  hour 
so  trying  to  men's  souls  ;  but  I  have  always  carried 
that  picture  in  my  mind,  and,  whatever  blame  he  may 
deserve  for  the  breaking  of  his  corps,  I  only  remem- 
ber him  as  a  hero,  for  such  he  surely  was  in  his  ten- 
derness and  courage. 

I  started  again  on  my  race  for  life,  this  time  to- 
wards the  slopes  of  the  Chancellorsvillc  plateau,  where 
battery  after  battery  was  galloping  into  position,  and 
fresh  regiment  after  regiment  wheeling  into  line  behind 
them.  A  line  of  battle  showed  it-elf  at  last;  the  Third 
I  come  up  '  successful  charge,  and 

Jackson's  men  would  find  a  difference  bet  ween  attacking 
the  Third  Corps  in  front  and  the  Eleventh  in  the  rear. 
Seeing  them  nnlimber  the  guns  and  load,  I  made 
my  greatest  effort  at  ipeed.  Not  caring  for  a  few 
fugitives,  the  guns  belched  forth  their  fire  before  I 
could  get  in.  Yet  I  Plied  lately  in,  and  at  last  paused 
for  a  long  breath.  While  congratulating  myself  upon 
my   escape,   I   loofcad    l*:hirid  the  line    of  battle,  and 


there  saw  my  own  regiment  drawn  up  for  a  charge,  the 
line  not  so  long  as  half  an  hour  before  by  one-third, 
but  still  as  shapely  and  resolute  as  ever.  The  horses 
were  blown  and  nervous,  and  the  men  were  no  doubt 
depressed  by  the  rough  usage  they  had  met  with.  A 
horse  that  followed  the  company  riderless  from  the 
charge  was  given  to  me,  and  my  confidence  and  self- 
respect  came  back  as  I  mounted  him,  for  I  was  no 
longer  a  fugitive. 

The  fighting  now  began  on  a  more  terrific  and  mag- 
nificent scale  than  before,  but  the  men  who  had  for 
two  hours  carried  everything  before  them  must  now 
advance  over  the  divisions  of  Birney,  Berry,  and  Whip- 
ple, if  Jackson's  object  were  to  be  gained.  Berry  and 
Whipple  laid  down  their  lives  on  that  field  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  the  day  after,  and  Birney  gave  his  life 
for  the  cause  in  October,  1864. 

The  gathering  darkness  was  now  favorable  to  the 
Confederates,  for  they  could  get  near  the  guns  before 
they  were  seen ;  but  it  also  added  to  the  terror  of  the 
batteries,  which  were  discharged  double-shotted  at  the 
assailants,  and  lit  up  the  heavens  with  fire  that  seemed 
supernatural.  The  dusky  lines  fell  back  into  the 
woods  in  disorganized  masses  as  oft  as  they  advanced, 
and  the  cheers  of  our  troops  rang  out  at  each  retreat. 

From  the  boldness  and  the  frequency  of  the  Con- 
federate charges  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  the 
infantry  in  front  of  the  guns  lest  the  enemy  should 
seize  them  before  being  discovered.  The  slope  was  so 
steep  that  a  line  of  battle  could  be  formed  in  front  of 
the  guns  and  a  double  skirmish  line  in  front  of  that. 
Our  regiment  now  moved  up  to  the  guns,  enabling 
us  to  see  better  the  slopes  and  the  woods  when  lit  up 
by  the  flashes.  Sometimes  darkness  and  stillness  would 
reign  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  would  think  the  long 
day's  fighting  was  over,  but  it  would  soon  be  renewed. 
The  stealthy  rush  from  the  woods  could  be  heard 
first,  then  the  sharp  crack  of  the  skirmisher's  rifle,  then 
a  yell  and  a  louder  rushing  of  their  lines  met  by  the 
loud  roll  of  the  line  of  battle's  fire.  As  the  cheer  of 
our  men  announced  that  the  enemy's  line  was  again 
in  retreat,  the  flash  of  forty  or  fifty  cannon  from  the 
right  to  the  left  would  light  up  the  scene  and  carry  death 
over  the  heads  of  our  men  into  the  woods  beyond. 

When  Jackson's  men  paused,  for  they  had  been 
marching  and  fighting  since  morning,  and  human  na- 
ture could  endure  no  more,  our  men  were  ordered  to 
advance  into  the  woods  to  find  and  drive  them  back. 
Though  it  was  now  midnight  the  woods  were  lit  up 
with  the  flame  of  the  musketry  as  they  came  face  to 
face  among  the  trees,  and  the  battle  began  anew. 

The  artillerists  pushed  on  their  guns  by  hand  a 
hundred  yards  behind  the  infantry  line,  and  shook  the 
woods  in  their  depths,  as  they  had  the  hills  to  their 
foundations.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to 
human  courage  or  to  the  ammunition. 

At  two  in  the  morning  only,  the  fighting  for  the  day 
was  done.  We  were  told  to  sleep  on  our  arms  ;  but 
who  could  sleep  while  counting  the  dead  of  our  com- 
mands ?  Only  the  dead  themselves  could  sleep  after 
the  rage  of  that  battle.  Comrades  were  gone ;  file- 
leaders  and  file-closers  were  gone ;  officers  of  every 
grade  had  perished.  And  Jackson  himself  had  gone 
down  in  his  greatest  charge;  his  men  never  again 
came  down  on  our  flank  with  such  fury. 

John  L.  Collins. 
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T  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  29  th 
of  April,  1863, 
sleeping  in  our 
tents  at  corps 
headquarters,  near 
Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing, we  were 
aroused  by  Major 
Samuel  Hale,  of 
Early's  staff,  with 
the  stirring  news 
that  Federal  troops 
were  crossing  the 
Rappahannock  on 
pontoons  under 
cover  of  a  heavy 
fog.  General  Jack- 
son had  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Yerby's  hos- 
pitable mansion  near  by,  where  Mrs.  Jack- 
son [his  second  wife]  had  brought  her  infant 
child  for  the  father  to  see.  He  was  at  once  in- 
formed, and  promptly  issued  to  his  division 
commanders  orders  of  preparation  for  action. 
At  his  direction  I  rode  a  mile  across  the  fields 
to  army  headquarters,  and  finding  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  still  slumbering  quietly,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Colonel  Venable,  whom  I  found 
stirring,  I  entered  his  tent  and  awoke  the 
general.  Turning  his  feet  out  of  his  cot  he 
sat  upon  its  side  as  I  gave  him  the  tidings 
from  the  front.  Expressing  no  surprise,  he 
playfully  said:  "Well,  I  thought  I  heard  firing, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  time  some 
of  you  young  fellows  were  coming  to  tell  me 
what  it  was  all  about.  Tell  your  good  gen- 
eral that  I  am  sure  he  knows  what  to  do.  I 
will  meet  him  at  the  front  very  soon." 

It  was  Sedgwick  who  had  crossed,  and, 
marching  along  the  river  front  to  impress  us 
with  his  numbers,  was  now  intrenching  his 
line  on  the  river  road,  under  cover  of  Federal 
batteries  on  the  north  bank. 

All  day  long  we  lay  in  the  old  lines  of  the 
action  of  December  preceding,  watching  the 
operation  of  the  enemy.  Nor  did  we  move 
through  the  next  day,  the  30th  of  April. 
General  Lee  had  been  informed  promptly  by 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  of  the  movement  in  force  by  General 
Hooker  across  the  Rappahannock  upon  Chan- 
cellorsville;  and  during  the  night  of  Thursday, 
April  30th,  General  Jackson  withdrew  his 
corps,  leaving  Early  and  his  division  with 
Barksdale's  brigade  to  hold  the  old  lines  from 


Hamilton's  Crossing  along  the  rear  of  Freder- 
icksburg. 

By  the  light  of  a  brilliant  moon,  at  midnight, 
that  passed  into  an  early  dawn  of  dense  mist, 
the  troops  were  moved,  by  the  Old  Mine  road, 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  until,  about  eleven 
a.  m.  of  Friday,  May  1st,  they  reached  Ander- 
son's position,  confronting  Hooker's  advance 
from  Chancellorsville,  near  the  Tabernacle 
Church  on  the  plank  road.  To  meet  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Hooker, 
General  Lee  had  of  all  arms  about  sixty 
thousand  men.  General  Longstreet,  with  part 
of  his  corps,  was  absent  below  Petersburg. 
General  Lee  had  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's 
corps,  Anderson's  and  McLaws's,  and  Jack- 
son's corps,  consisting  of  four  divisions,  A.  P. 
Hill's,  D.  H.  Hill's  commanded  by  Rodes, 
Trimble's  commanded  by  Colston,  and  Early's; 
and  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of 
field  artillery.  The  divisions  of  Anderson  and 
McLaws  had  been  sent  from  Fredericksburg 
to  meet  Hooker's  advance  from  Chancellors- 
ville; Anderson  on  Wednesday,  and  McLaws 
(except  Barksdale's  brigade  left  with  Early) 
on  Thursday.  At  the  Tabernacle  Church,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Chancellorsville,  the  oppos- 
ing forces  met  and  brisk  skirmishing  began. 
On  Friday  Jackson,  reaching  Anderson's  po- 
sition, took  command  of  the  Confederate 
advance,  and  urged  on  his  skirmish  line  under 
Brigadier- General  Ramseur  with  great  vigor. 
How  the  muskets  rattled  along  a  front  of  a 
mile  or  two,  across  the  unfenced  fields,  and 
through  the  woodlands  !  What  spirit  was  im- 
parted to  the  line,  and  cheers  rolled  along  its 
length,  when  Jackson,  and  then  Lee  himself, 
appeared  riding  abreast  of  the  line  along  the 
plank  road !  Slowly  but  steadily  the  line 
advanced,  until  at  nightfall  all  Federal  pick- 
ets and  skirmishers  were  driven  back  upon 
the  body  of  Hooker's  force  at  Chancellors- 
ville. 

Here  we  reached  a  point,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Hooker's  lines,  where  a  road  turns  down 
to  the  left  toward  the  old  Catherine  Furnace 
[see  maps  in  the  September  Century];  and 
here  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  General  Lee 
and  General  Jackson  spent  the  night,  rest- 
ing on  the  pine  straw,  curtained  only  by  the 
close  shadow  of  the  pine  forest.  A  little  after 
night-fall  I  was  sent  by  General  Lee  upon  an 
errand  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  on  the  old  stone 
turnpike  a  mile  or  two  north ;  and  returning 
some  time  later  with  information  of  matters 
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on  our  right,  I  found  General  Jackson  retired 
to  rest,  and  General  Lee  sleeping  at  the  foot 
of  a  iree.  covered  with  his  army  cloak.  As  I 
aroused  the  sleeper,  he  slowly  sat  up  on  the 
ground  and  said.  "  Ah,  Captain,  you  have  re- 
turned, have  you  ?  Come  here  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  learned  on  the  right."  Lay- 
ing his  hand  on  me  he  drew  me  down  by  his 
side,  and.  passing  his  arm  around  my  shoulder, 
drew  me  near  to  him  in  a  fatherly  way  that 
told  oi  his  warm  and  kindly  heart.  When  I 
had  related  such  information  as  I  had  secured 
for  him,  he  thanked  me  for  accomplishing  his 
commission,  and  then  said  he  regretted  that 
the  young  men  about  General  Jackson  had 
not  relieved  him  of  annoyance,  by  finding  a 
batterv  of  the  enemy  which  had  harassed  our 
advance,  adding  that  the  young  men  of  that 
day  were  not  equal  to  what  they  were  when 
he  was  a  young  man..  Seeing  immediately 
that  he  was  jesting  and  disposed  to  rally  me, 
as  he  often  did  young  officers,  I  broke  away 
from  the  hold  on  me  which  he  tried  to  retain, 
and,  as  he  laughed  heartily  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  I  went  off  to  make  a  bed 
of  mv  saddle-blanket,  and,  with  my  head  in 
my  saddle,  near  my  horse's  feet,  was  soon 
wrapped  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  a  wearied 
soldier. 

Some  time  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
by  the  chill  of  the  early  morning  hours,  and, 
turning  over,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
flame  on  the  slope  above  me,  and  sitting  up 
to  see  what  it  meant  I  saw,  bending  over  a 
scant  fire  of  twigs,  two  men  seated  on  old 
cracker  boxes  and  warming  their  hands  over 
the  little  fire.  I  had  but  to  rub  my  eyes  and 
collect  my  wits  to  recognize  the  figures  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Who 
can  tell  the  story  of  that  quiet  council  of 
war  between  two  sleeping  armies  ?  Noth- 
ing remains  on  record  to  tell  of  plans  clis- 
ed,  and  dangers  weighed,  and  a  great 
purpose  formed,  but  the  story  of  the  great 
day  so  soon  to  follow. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  thick  beams 
of  yellow  sunlight  came  through  the  pine 
branches,  when  some  one  touched  me  rudely 
with  his  foot,  saying,  "  Get  up,  Smith,  the 
■:ral  wants  you  !"  As  1  leaped  to  my  feet 
the  rhythmic  <  lick  of  the  canteens  of  marching 
infantry  caught  my  ear.  Already  in  motion  ! 
What  could  it  mean  ?  In  a  moment  I  was 
mounted  and  at  the  side-  of  the  general,  who 
sat  on  his  hone  by  the  roadside,  as  the  long 
li  ie  of  our  troops  cheerily,  hut  in  silence  .'is 
directed,  poui  the  Furnace  road.  His 

pulled  low  over  his  eyes,  and,  looking 
up  from  under  the  visor,  with  lips  compressed, 
indicating  the  firm  purpose  within,  he  nodded 
to  me,  and  in  brief  and  rapid  utterance,  with- 


out a  superfluous  word,  as  though  all  were 
distinctly  formed  in  his  mind  and  beyond 
question,  he  gave  me  orders  for  our  wagon 
and  ambulance  trains.  From  the  open  fields 
in  our  rear,  at  the  head  of  the  Catharpin 
road,  all  trains  were  to  be  moved  upon  that 
road  to  Todd's  tavern,  and  thence  west  by 
interior  roads,  so  that  our  troops  would  be 
between  them  and  the  enemy  at  Chancellors- 
ville. 

My  orders  delivered  and  the  trains  set  in 
motion,  I  returned  to  the  site  of  our  night's 
bivouac,  to  find  that  General  Jackson  and 
staff  had  followed  the  marching  column. 

Who  was  the  young  ordnance  officer  who 
so  kindly  fed  my  horse  at  the  tail  of  his  wagon 
and  then  acided  the  few  camp  biscuits  which 
were  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  to  me 
that  day  ?  Many  thanks  to  my  unknown 
friend. 

Slow  and  tedious  is  the  advance  of  a 
mounted  officer  who  has  to  pass  in  narrow 
wood  roads  through  dense  thickets,  the 
packed  column  of  marching  infantry,  to  be 
recognized  all  along  the  line  and  good-natur- 
edly chaffed  by  many  a  gay-spirited  fellow : 
"  Say,  here's  one  of  Old  Jack's  little  boys,  let 
him  by,  boys !  "  in  a  most  patronizing  tone. 
"  Have  a  good  breakfast  this  morning,  sonny  ?  " 
"  Better  hurry  up,  or  you'll  catch  it  for  getting 
behind."  "  Tell  Old  Jack  we're  all  a-comin'." 
"  Don't  let  him  begin  the  fuss  till  we  get 
thar ! "  And  so  on,  until  about  three  p.  M., 
after  a  ride  of  ten  miles  of  tortuous  road,  I 
found  the  general,  seated  on  a  stump  by  the 
Brock  road,  writing  this  dispatch  : 

Near  3  r.  M.,  May  2nd,  1863. 
General  :  The  enemy  has  made  a  stand  at  Chan- 
cellor's, which  is  about  two  miles  from  Chancellorsville. 
I  hope  so  soon  as  practicable  to  attack. 

I  trust  that  an  ever  kind  Providence  will  bless  us 
with  success.  Respectfully. 

T.  J.  Jackson, 
Lieutenant-  General. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

P.  S.  The  leading  division  is  up,  and  the  next  two 
appear  to  be  well  closed.  T.  J.  J. 

The  place  here  mentioned  as  Chancellor's 
was  also  known  as  Dowdall's  Tavern.  It  was 
the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Melzi  Chancellor,  two 
miles  west  of  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Federal 
force  found  here  and  at  Talley's,  a  mile  farther 
west,  was  the  Fleventh  Corps,  under  General 
Howard.  General  Fitz  Lee,  with  cavalry 
scouts,  had  advanced  until  he  had  view  of  the 
position  of  Howard's  corps,  and  found  them 
unprotected  by  pickets,  and  unsuspicious  of  a 
possible  attack. 

Reaching  the  Orange  plank  road,  General 
Jackson  himself  rode  with  Fitz  Lee  to  recon- 
noiter  the  position  of  Howard,  and  then  sent 
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the  Stonewall  brigade  of  Virginia  troops,  un- 
der Brigadier- General  Paxton,  to  hold  the 
point  where  the  Germanna  plank  road  ob- 
liquely enters  the  Orange  road.  Leading  the 
main  column  of  his  force  farther  on  the  Brock 
road  to  the  old  turnpike,  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn turned  sharply  eastward  toward  Chan- 
cellorsville.  About  a  mile  had  been  passed, 
when  he  halted  and  began  the  disposition  of 
his  forces  to  attack  Howard. 

Rodes's  division,  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
was  thrown  into  line  of  battle,  with  Colston 
forming  the  second  line  and  A.  P.  Hill's  the 
third,  while  the  artillery  under  Colonel  Sta- 
pleton  Crutchfield  moved  in  column  on  the 
road,  or  was  parked  in  a  field  on  the  right. 
The  well -trained  skirmishers  of  Rodes's  di- 
vision, under  Major  Eugene  Blackford,  were 
thrown  to  the  front.  It  must  have  been  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Sat- 
urday, May  2d,  when  these  dispositions  were 
completed.  Upon  his  stout-built,  long-paced 
little  sorrel,  General  Jackson  sat,  with  visor 
low  over  his  eyes,  and  lips  compressed,  and 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand.  Upon  his  right 
sat  General  Robert  E.  Rodes,  the  very  picture 
of  a  soldier,  and  every  inch  all  that  he  ap- 
peared.   Upon  his  right  sat  Major  Blackford. 

"  Are  you  ready,  General  Rodes  ?  "  said 
Jackson. 

"  Yes,  sir !  "  said  Rodes,  impatient  for  the 
advance. 

"  You  can  go  forward  then,"  said  Jackson. 

A  nod  from  Rodes  was  order  enough  for 
Blackford,  and  then  suddenly  the  woods  rang 
with  the  bugle  call,  and  back  came  the  re- 
sponses from  bugles  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  long  line  of  skirmishers,  through  the  wild 
thicket  of  undergrowth,  sprang  eagerly  to  their 
work,  followed  promptly  by  the  quick  steps 
of  the  line  of  battle.  For  a  moment  all  the 
troops  seemed  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
gloomy  forest,  and  then  suddenly  the  echoes 
waked  and  swept  the  country  for  miles,  never 
failing  until  heard  at  the  headquarters  of 
Hooker  at  Chancellorsville  —  the  wild  "rebel 
yell"  of  the  long  Confederate  lines. 

Never  was  assault  delivered  with  grander 
enthusiasm.  Fresh  from  the  long  winter's 
waiting,  and  confident  from  the  preparation 
of  the  spring,  the  troops  were  in  fine  condition 
,  and  in  high  spirits.  The  bovs  were  all  back 
from  home  or  sick  leave.  "  Old  Jack  "  was 
there  upon  the  road  in  their  midst ;  there 
could  be  no  mistake  and  no  failure.  And 
there  were  Rodes  and  A.  P.  Hill.  Had  they 
not  seen  and  cheered  as  long  and  as  loud  as 
they  were'  permitted  the  gay- hearted  Stuart 
and  the  splendid  Fitz  Lee.  with  long  beard  and 
fiery  charger  ?  Was  not  Crutchfield's  array  of 
brass  and  iron  "  dosrs  of  war"  at  hand,  with 


Poague  and  Palmer,  and  all  the  rest,  ready  to 
bark  loud  and  deep  with  half  a  chance? 

Alas  !  for  Howard  and  his  unformed  lines, 
and  his  brigades  with  guns  stacked,  and  offi- 
cers at  dinner  or  asleep  under  the  trees,  and 
butchers  deep  in  the  blood  of  beeves !  Scat- 
tered through  field  and  forest,  his  men  were 
preparing  their  evening  meal.  A  little  show 
of  earthwork  facing  the  south  was  quickly 
taken  by  us  in  reverse  from  the  west.  Flying 
battalions  are  not  flying  buttresses  for  an  army's 
stability.  Across  Talley's  fields  the  rout  begins. 
Over  at  Hawkins's  hill,  on  the  north  of  the 
road,  Carl  Schurz  makes  a  stand,  soon  to  be 
driven  into  the  same  hopeless  panic.  By  the 
quiet  Wilderness  Church  in  the  vale,  leaving 
wounded  and  dead  everywhere,  by  Melzi 
Chancellor's,  on  into  the  deep  thicket  again, 
the  Confederate  lines  press  forward, — now 
broken  and  all  disaligned  by  the  density  of 
bush  that  tears  the  clothes  away ;  now  halting 
to  load  and  deliver  a  volley  upon  some  regi- 
ment or  fragment  of  the  enemy  that  will  not 
move  as  fast  as  others.  Thus  the  attack  upon 
Hooker's  flank  was  a  grand  success,  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectation. 

The  writer  of  this  narrative,  an  aide-de- 
camp of  Jackson's,  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
the  point  where  the  advance  began,  to  be  a 
center  of  communication  between  the  general 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and  to  deliver 
orders  to  detachments  of  artillery  still  moving 
up  from  the  rear. 

Whose  fine  black  charger,  with  such  elegant 
trappings,  was  that,  deserted  by  his  owner 
and  found  tied  to  a  tree,  which  became  mine 
only  for  that  short  and  eventful  nightfall  ? 

It  was  about  eight  p.  M.,  in  the  twilight, 
that,  so  comfortably  mounted,  I  gathered  my 
couriers  about  me  and  went  forward  to  fin  d  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  storm  of  battle  had  swept  far 
on  to  the  east,  and  become  more  and  more  faint 
to  the  ear,  until  silence  came  with  night  over  the 
fields  and  woods.  As  I  rode  along  that  old 
turnpike,  passing  scattered  fragments  of  Con- 
federates looking  for  their  regiments,  parties 
of  prisoners  concentrating  under  guards. 
wounded  men  by  the  roadside  and  under  the 
trees  at  Talley's  and  Chancellor's.  I  had 
reached  an  open  field  on  the  right,  a  mile 
west  of  Chancellorsville,  when,  in  the  dusky 
twilight,  I  saw  horsemen  near  an  old  cabin  in 
the  field.  Turning  toward  them,  I  found 
Rodes  and  his  staff  engaged  in  gathering  the 
broken  and  scattered  troops  that  had  swept  the 
two  miles  of  battle-field.  "  General  Jackson  is 
just  ahead  on  the  road,  Captain,"  said  Rodes; 
"tell  him  I  will  be  here  at  this  cabin  if  I  am 
wanted."  I  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards 
before  I  heard  firing,  a  shot  or  two,  and  then 
a  company  volley  upon  the  right  of  the  road, 
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and  another  upon  the  left.  A  few  moments 
farther  on  I  met  Captain  Murray  Taylor,  an 

aide  of  A.  P.  Hill's,  with  tidings  that  Jackson 
and  Hill  were  wounded,  and  some  around 
them  killed,  by  the  tire  of  their  own  men. 
Spurring  my  horse  into  a  sweeping  gallop.  I 
soon  passed  the  Confederate  line  of  battle, 
and.  some  three  or  four  rods  on  its  front,  found 
the  general's  horse  beside  a  pine  sapling  on 
the  "left,  and  a  rod  beyond  a  little  party  of 
men  caring  for  a  wounded  officer.  The  story 
oi  the  sad  event  is  briefly  told,  and  very  much 
in  essentials  as  it  came  to  me  from  the  lips  of 
the  wounded  general  himself,  and  in  every- 
thing confirmed  and  completed  by  those  who 
were  eve-witnesses  and  near  companions. 

When  Jackson  had  reached  the  point  where 
his  line  now  crossed  the  turnpike,  scarcely  a 
mile  west  of  Chancellorsville,  and  not  half  a 
mile  from  a  line  of  Federal  troops,  he  had 
found  his  front  line  unfit  for  the  farther  and 
vigorous  advance  he  desired,  by  reason  of  the 
irregular  character  of  the  fighting,  now  right, 
now  left,  and  because  of  the  dense  thickets, 
through  which  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
alignment.  Division  commanders  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  twilight  deep- 
ened to  hold  their  broken  brigades  in  hand. 
Regretting  the  necessity  of  relieving  the 
troops  in  front,  General  Jackson  had  ordered 
A.  P.  Hill's  division,  his  third  and  reserve  line, 
to  be  placed  in  front.  While  this  change  was 
being  effected,  impatient  and  anxious,  the  gen- 
eral rode  forward  on  the  turnpike,  followed 
by  two  or  three  of  his  staff  and  a  number 
of  couriers  and  signal-sergeants.  He  passed 
the  swampy  depression  and  began  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  toward  Chancellorsville,  when  he 
came  upon  a  line  of  the  Federal  infantry  lying 
on  their  arms.  Fired  at  by  one  or  two.  muskets 
(two  musket  balls  from  the  enemy  whistled 
over  my  head  as  I  came  to  the  front),  he 
turned  and  came  back  toward  his  line,  upon 
the  side  of  the  road  to  his  left.  As  he  rode 
near  to  the  Confederate  troops  just  placed  in 
position,  and  ignorant  that  he  was  in  the  front, 
the  left  company  began  firing  to  the  front, 
and  two  of  his  party  fell  from  their  saddles 
dead — Capt.  Boswell  of  the  Engineers,  and 
'•ant  Cunliffe  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Spur- 
ring his  horse  across  the  road  to  his  right,  he 
met  by  a  second  volley  from  the  right 
ipanyof  Pender's  North  Carolina  Brigade. 
Under  this  volley,  when  not  two  rods  from 
the  troops,  the  general  received  three  halls  at 
the  same  instant.  One  penetrated  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand  and  was  cut  out  that  night 
from  the  back  of  his  hand.    A   second    passed 

around  the  wrist  of  the  left  arm  and  out  through 

the  left  hand.  lint  a  third  ball  passed  through 
the  left  arm  halfway  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 


The  large  bone  of  the  upper  arm  was  splin- 
tered to  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  wound  bled 
freely.  His  horse  turned  quickly  from  the  fire, 
through  the  thick  bushes,  which  swept  the  cap  . 
from  the  general's  head,  and  scratched  his 
forehead,  leaving  drops  of  blood  to  stain  his 
face.  As  he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  bridle-rein, 
he  reeled  from  the  saddle,  and  was  caught  by 
the  arms  of  Captain  Milbourne  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  Laid  upon  the  ground,  there  came  at 
once  to  his  succor,  General  A.  P.  Hill  and 
members  of  his  staff.  The  writer  reached  his 
side  a  minute  after,  to  find  General  Hill  hold- 
ing the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  wounded 
chief.  Cutting  open  the  coat  sleeve  from 
wrist  to  shoulder,  I  found  the  wound  in  the 
upper  arm,  and  with  my  handkerchief  I  bound 
the  arm  above  the  wound  to  stem  the  flow  of 
blood.  Couriers  were  sent  for  Dr.  Hunter 
McGuire,  the  surgeon  of  the  corps  and  the 
general's  trusted  friend,  and  for  an  ambulance. 
Being  outside  of  our  lines,  it  was  urgent  that 
he  should  be  moved  at  once.  With  difficulty 
litter-bearers  were  brought  from  the  line  near 
by,  the  general  placed  upon  the  litter,  and 
carefully  raised  to  the  shoulder,  I  myself  bear- 
ing one  corner.  A  moment  after,  artillery  from 
the  Federal  side  was  opened  upon  us;  great 
broadsides  thundered  over  the  woods ;  hissing 
shells  searched  the  dark  thickets  through, 
and  shrapnels  swept  the  road  along  which  we 
moved.  Two  or  three  steps  farther,  and  the 
litter-bearer  at  my  side  was  struck  and  fell, 
but,  as  the  litter  turned,  Major  Watkins  Leigh, 
of  Hill's  staff,  happily  caught  it.  But  the  fright 
of  the  men  was  so  great  that  we  were  obliged 
to  lay  the  litter  and  its  burden  down  upon  the 
road.  As  the  litter-bearers  ran  to  the  cover  of 
the  trees,  I  threw  myself  by  the  general's  side, 
and  held  him  firmly  to  the  ground  as  he  at- 
tempted to  rise.  Over  us  swept  the  rapid  fire 
of  shot  and  shell  —  grape-shot  striking  fire 
upon  the  flinty  rock  of  the  road  all  around  us, 
and  sweeping  from  their  feet  horses  and  men 
of  the  artillery  just  moved  to  the  front.  Soon 
the  firing  veered  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
and  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  assisted  the  general 
to  rise,  passed  my  arm  around  him,  and  with 
the  wounded  man's  weight  thrown  heavily 
upon  me,  we  forsook  the  road.  Entering  the 
woods,  he  sank  to  the  ground  from  exhaus- 
tion, but  the  litter  was  soon  brought,  and 
again  rallying  a  few  men,  we  essayed  to  carry 
him  farther,  when  a  second  bearer  fell  at  my 
side.  This  time,  with  none  to  assist,  the 
litter  careened,  and  the  general  fell  to  the 
ground,  with  a  groan  of  deep  pain.  Greatly 
alarmed,  I  sprang  to  his  head,  and,  lifting  his 
head  as  a  stray  beam  of  moonlight  came 
through  clouds  and  leaves,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  wearily  said,  "  Never  mind  me,  Captain, 
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never  mind  me."  Raising  him  again  to  his 
feet,  he  was  accosted  by  Brigadier-general  Pen- 
der :  "  Oh,  General,  I  hope  you  are  not  seri- 
ously wounded.  I  will  have  to  retire  my  troops 
to  re-form  them,  they  are  so  much  broken  by 
this  fire."  But  Jackson,  rallying  his  strength, 
with  firm  voice  said,  "  You  must  hold  your 
ground,  General  Pender  ;  you  must  hold  your 
Vol.  XXXII.— i2i. 


ground,  sir!"  and  so  uttered  his  last  com- 
mand on  the  field. 

Again  we  resorted  to  the  litter,  and  with 
difficulty  bore  it  through  the  bush,  and  then 
under  hot  and  angry  lire  along  the  road. 
Soon  an  ambulance  was  reached,  and  stop- 
ping to  seek  some  stimulant  at  Chancellor's 
(Dowdall's  Tavern),  we  were  found  by  Dr. 
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McGuire,  who  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
wounded  man.  Through  the  night,  back  over 
the  battle-field  of  the  afternoon,  we  reached 
the  Wilderness  store,  and  in  a  field  on  the 
north  the  field-hospital  of  our  corps  under 
Dr.  Harvey  Black.  Here  we  found  a  tent  pre- 
pared, and  after  midnight  the  left  arm  was 
amputated  near  the  shoulder,  and  a  ball  taken 
from  the  right  hand. 

All  night  long  it  was  mine  to  watch  by  the 
sufterer,  and  keep  him  warmly  wrapped  and 
undisturbed  in  his  sleep.  At  nine  a.  m.,  on 
the  next  day,  when  he  aroused,  cannon  firing 
again  filled  the  air,  and  all  the  Sunday  through 
the  fierce  battle  raged,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
commanding  the  Confederates  in  Jackson's 
place.  A  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  command- 
ing general  to  announce  formally  his  disabil- 
ity'—  tidings  General  Lee  had  received  dur- 
ing the  night  with  profound  grief.  There  came 
back  the  following  note  : 

"  General:  I  have  just  received  your  note,  inform- 
ing me  that  you  were  wounded.  I  cannot  express  my 
regret  at  the  occurrence.  Could  I  have  directed  events, 
I  should  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to' 
have  been  disabled  in  your  stead. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  victory  which  is  due 
to  your  skill  and  energy. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"R.  E.  Lee,  General." 

When  this  dispatch  was  handed  to  me  at 
the  tent,  and  I  read  it  aloud,  General  Jackson 
turned  his  face  away  and  said,  "  General  Lee 
is  very  kind,  but  he  should  give  the  praise  to 
God."  to  * 

The  long  day  was  passed  with  bright  hopes 
for  the  wounded  general,  with  tidings  of  success 
on  the  battle-field,  with  sad  news  of  losses, 
and  messages  to  and  from  other  wounded 
officers  brought  to  the  same  infirmary. 

On  Monday,  the  general  was  carried  in 
an  ambulance,  by  way  of  Spotsylvania  Court 


House  to  most  comfortable  lodging  at  Cham. 

ler's,  near  Guinea's  Station,  on  the^Richmon 

Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad.    An< 

here,  against  our  hopes,  notwithstanding  th 

skill  and  care  of  wise  and  watchful  surgeon] 

watched  day  and  night  bv  wife  and  friends 

amid  the  prayers  and  tears  of  all  the  Soutr 

em  land,  thinking  not  of  himself,  but  of  th< 

cause  he  loved,  and  for  the  troops  who  hL 

followed  him  so  well  and  given  him  so  grea 

a  name,  our  chief  sank,   day  by  day,  with 

symptoms  of  pneumonia  and  some  pains  of 

pleurisy,  until  at  3:15  p.  m.,  on  the  quiet  0 

the  Sabbath  afternoon,  May  10th,  1863,  r 

raised  himself  from  his  bed,  saying,  "  No,  no, 

let   us  pass  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  th( 

shade  of  the  trees  "  ;  and,  falling  again  to  his 

pillow,    he   passed   away,    "over  the  riverJ 

where,  in  a  land  where  warfare  is  not  knowJ 

or  feared,  he  rests  forever  "  under  the  trees  J 

His  shattered  arm  was  buried  in  the  famill 

burying-ground  of  the  Ellwood  place  —  MM 

jor  J.  H.  Lacy's— near  his  last  battle-field.  | 

His  body  rests,  as  he  himself  asked,    "  in 

Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia."    Thl 

spot  where  he  was  so  fatally  wounded  in  thl 

shades  of  the  Wilderness   is    marked    by   1 

large  quartz  rock,  placed  there  by  the  care  I 

his  chaplain  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Tl 

Lacy,  and  the  latter's  brother,  Major  J.  h| 

Lacy,  of  Ellwood. 

Others  must  tell  the  story  of  ConfederatJ 
victory  at  Chancellorsville.  It  has  been  mini 
only,  as  in  the  movement  of  that  time,  sJ 
with  my  pen  now,  to  follow  my  general  himl 
self.  Great,  the  world  believes  him  to  hav| 
been  in  many  elements  of  generalship;  he  wal 
greatest  and  noblest  in  that  he  was  good] 
and,  without  a  selfish  thought,  gave  his  talenti 
and  his  life  to  a  cause  that,  as  before  the  Gorj 
he  so  devoutly  served,  he  deemed  right  and] 
just. 

James  Power  Smith. 
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A    SONG    OF    FLEETING    LOVE 


VE  has  wings  as  light  as  a  bird, 

Guileless  he  looks,  as  a  dove,  of  wrong; 

tever  his  song,  be  it  bnef  or  long, 

ill  has  this  for  an  overword  : 
Love  has  wings  ! 

Hold  your  pulses  calm,  unstirred  — 
Calm  and  cool  as  a  woodland  pool, 
Let  not  his  song  your  heart  befool; 
List,  through  it  all,  for  the  overword 
Love  has  wings. 


Though  to-day  the  truant  may  stay, 
Though  he  wooes  and  sues  and  sings, 
Only  sorrow  to  maids  he  brings  ; 
Pout  him  and  flout  him,  laugh  him  away : 
Love  has  wings  / 


Alice  Williams  Brother  ton. 


it  inquirer  into  the  doings  and  the  real 
is  of  the  personages  of  the  Great  Rev- 
ition ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  who 
ring  all  his  life  had  striven  to  better  the 
of   the   laboring   masses.     The   product 


PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS   OF    LOUIS   BLANC. 

WITH    NOTES    CONCERNING    ALSACE    AND    LORRAINE. 

IN  Louis  Blanc  France  not    ^^^^^^!^ 

government,  the  best  re-    tpr  goo^  ^^  Bknc  was  m  f      dl 

relations  with  a  number  of  prominent  English 
authors  and  politicians  of  the  most  different 
party  views.  I  will  only  name  John  Stuart  Mill, 

his  youth,  "The  Organization  of  Labor,      Hepwortn^  he  ^^  upQn 

ty  be  subjected  to  a  legitimate  criticism;  the    Houghton     *,ng  publicist,  with 

nlrosity  of  his  aspirations  does  not  admit    £e  J^^toi  and  with  an  evident  de- 

fStftSh  his  acquaintance  during  a  tern     sire :  to  be Jnst  in  jaSSB«  com 
,rary  sojourn  in  London,  in  September,  1849.        Insoc  ety  t ^  of  ^  visage  and 

still  see   him  before  me,  with  most  lively    ^ed  wnh  the  yo  several 

collection,as  in  his  apartment  in  Piccadilly,    his  habrt  oi  sha .ving  ^    Even 

:ar  Hyde  Park,  he  stood  with  foded  arm     ttme   ledto^ery^  in  E     land>  he  was 

>fore  the  chimney.    A  very  small  but  well    many  years «"/.  youngster.    A  rela- 

ailt  and  even  neatly  proportioned  man ;  of  ^ePe^g^e  from  GeLany  just  reminds 
most  Napoleonic  cast  of  features,  such  a  ^e  Jn^Xwing  laughable,  but  highly  in- 
iay  be  found  among  not  a  few  Corsicans,    me  ot  the  to  o       g    _   «  remember 

Ste  beardless,  which  in  those  later  revolu-    ^^V^Touse,  when  we  all  waited 
"nary  days  was  a  rare  thing.  The  g  ance  of    the .^^f^     for  'Louis  Blanc  ?    Your 
is  black,  somewhat  protruding  eyes  lustrous     so  Jong,  ^d  m   £    ,         ^ ,         ,  ^^ 
ndverginguponatolmgchangrfulneM^    \™\*—„erG  engaged!"    Another  dm- 
lick  dark-brown  hair  long  and  falling  down     ng  tn      y  d  m  order  t0  give  my 

traight;  the  color  of  the  face  rather  brownish  ner ^^J*™  *  cghance  of  meeting  Lou* 
n  spite  of  the  smallness  of  his  stature -for    German  reia  ^  ^ 

.ewLnot  higher  than  Thiers -an  impressive    Blan.    ^  hen  ^^  ^^^ 

.ppearance,  only  diminished  in  waking  by  '^^aV;jts,  icctures  were  arranged  for  him 
he  slightly  bent  leg.     He  was  clad,  rather    nanciai  st  _      •  m  gt  -rohn>s  Wood 

:onspicuously,  in  a  light  blue  dress-coat  with  ^^^^Tlysterious  Personages  and 
pit  buttons,  and  a  waistcoat  with  broad  flag,  Atona urn. £  ^  Revolution  .  was 
:he  so-called  Robespierre  vest.  The  garb  *  as    Agencu*  ^  rf  Uterajy  &nd  pQ_ 

'SMS^&ESEi  Louis    Scenes  were  expected.   By  an  over- 
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sight,  Louis  Blanc,  on  this  his  first  appearance 
as  a  lecturer  in  the  English  language,  himself 
almost  became  a  mysterious  personage  to  the 
distinguished  audience,  the  desk  being  so  high 
that  his  head  would  scarcely  have  been  visi- 
ble !  Fortunately,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  foot- 
stool was  provided,  on  which  he  stood  all  the 
while  when  speaking.  The  somewhat  con- 
strained attitude  imposed  upon  him  thereby 
perhaps  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  rather 
formal  and  academic  manner  of  his  delivery. 
In  the  French  Assembly,  too,  he  had  to  make 
use  of  a  stool. 

His  eloquence  had  altogether  something  of 
the  pulpit.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  his 
earliest  training  (a  relative  had  intended  him 
to  become  a  priest)  had  left  some  mark  upon 
him.  There  was  something  exceedingly  meas- 
ured in  his  talk  as  soon  as  he  began  to  enter 
upon  a  serious  discussion. 

His  full-sounding  utterance,  clearly  distinct 
in  every  syllable,  reminded  the  hearer  a  little 
of  the  southern  French  amplitude  of  vocaliza- 
tion. It  was  matched  by  the  clearness  and 
elegant  firmness  of  his  large  and  open  hand- 
writing. "  Ah  !  "  he  would  say  to  hasty  admir- 
ers, "  that  is  just  my  misfortune.  Don't  you 
see,  it  is  because  my  manuscripts  are  so  beau- 
tifully written  that  they  are  given  to  the  worst 
compositors.  That  is  how  the  many  misprints 
occur,  which  so  vex  me !  " 

In  general  intercourse  he  was  the  very  type 
of  amiability  and  politeness.  Of  the  most  dig- 
nified and  exquisite  bearing  before  strangers, 
he  was  fond  of  unbending  before  friends,  of- 
ten showing  a  hilarity  which  broke  into  harm- 
less loud  laughter.  But  never  did  he  inten- 
tionally give  pain  to  any  one  in  conversation 
by  his  remarks. 

As  towards  the  English,  so  he  also  felt 
greatly  attracted  towards  Germans ;  but  he 
never  mastered,  or  even  attempted  to  study, 
our  tongue.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war  he  gave  a  public  and  very  useful  proof 
of  pro-German  sympathy,  although  he  there- 
by offended  not  a  few  English  friends.  The 
most  influential  section  of  the  public  opinion, 
and  the  majority  of  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, were  on  the  Danish  side.  The  Palmer- 
ston  ministry  sought  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Napoleon  III.  for  an  armed  attack  against 
Germany.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
oppose  these  designs  both  in  London  and 
Paris.  For  years,  the  writer  of  these  "  Recollec- 
tions "  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  propagan- 
dists National  and  Democratic  Association 
of  Germans  in  England  ("  Society  for  Ger- 
man Freedom  and  Union  ")  which  had  made 
the  S-jhleswig-Holstein  question  its  specialty. 
Confidential  memoranda,  written  by  the  two 
chief  leaders  of  the  Schleswig  Parliament,  but 


which  they  dared  not  even  sign  for  fear  of 
Danish  persecution,  had  repeatedly  been 
transmitted  by  me  to  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
foreign  secretary,  by  way  of  authentication. 
In  Lord  John  Russell's  organ,  the  (then  Lib- 
eral) "Globe,"  I  often  took  occasion  to  explain, 
above  my  signature,  the  grievances  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  people,  as 
previously  expressed  in  its  three  years'  unsuc- 
cessful war  of  independence  (1848-51).  Now, 
Louis  Blanc,  who  during  the  new  national  war 
(1863-64)  almost  daily  came  to  see  me  for 
purposes  of  information,  generously  expounded 
the  same  views  in  his  letters  to  the  Paris  "  Le 
Temps  "  which  afterwards  were  collected  in 
a  number  of  volumes  entitled  "Lettres  sur 
l'Angleterre."  We  Germans  really  owed  him 
gratitude  for  that. 

During  all  the  long  years  of  intimacy  with 
Louis  Blanc  in  England,  our  political  relations 
always  remained  undisturbed  by  the  slightest 
cloud.  As  a  token  of  his  never-changing  sen- 
timents, I  have  before  me  many  volumes  of 
his  different  works  with  friendly  inscriptions. 
Once,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  for  several  days 
as  guests  in  his  house  at  Brighton,  I  was  in- 
formed from  abroad  that  in  one  of  Louis 
Blanc's  letters  to  "  Le  Temps  "  there  was  a 
passage  unjustly  bearing  upon  German  rights 
in  the  Rhinelands.  It  was  painful  to  refer 
to  such  a  matter  at  that  particular  moment. 
Upon  consideration  I  yet  thought  it  to  be  best 
—  nay,  even  a  duty — to  do  so.  He  was  quite 
unhappy  when  I  addressed  the  question  to  him 
point-blank.  He  at  once  fetched  all  the  num- 
bers of  "  Le  Temps"  which  he  had  collected, 
and  declared  he  was  utterly  unable  to  con- 
ceive the  reproach. 

For  safety's  sake,  with  a  view  to  possible 
contingencies  in  the  future,  I,  however,  entered 
upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  ideas  then  held  on 
that  subject  by  most  Frenchmen,  and  formerly, 
no  doubt,  also  by  him.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation he  suddenly  observed  that  "  in  case 
of  a  difference,  a  question  as  to  the  frontier 
might,  after  all,  be  solved  by  a  popular  vote." 
I  replied  that  "  Germany  could  never  so  far 
forget  her  dignity  as  a  nation,  or  her  histor- 
ical rights  drawn  from  community  of  blood  and 
speech,  and  ancient  possession,  as  to  allow  a 
vote  to  be  taken  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
that  portion  of  her  people  who  dwell  on  the  left 
side  of  one  of  her  rivers  should  continue  to 
form  part  of  the  Fatherland  !  "  Louis  Blanc 
easily  understood  the  point,  and  thus  the  mat- 
ter was  disposed  of. 

Few  know  how  deeply  even  French  De- 
mocracy had  been  tainted  with  the  ideas  of 
further  conquest  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine. 
One  day  a  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  semi-officially  represented  President  Jua- 
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rez  and  the  Mexican  Republic  in  London  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Napoleonic 
invasion,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  on  most 
friendly  terms,  unexpectedly  broke  forth  in  my 
own  house,  before  German  friends, in  this  way: 

"  If  once  we  have  the  Republic  in  France, 
we  shall  march  on  the  Rhine,  even  if  we  were 
to  get  all  Germany  on  our  back !  "  (meme  si 
nous  aurions  toute  V  Allemagne  sur  le  dos.) 

"  Mind !  "  I  replied  to  him,  "  if  once  you 
have  her  on  your  back,  you  will  not  get  her 
off  again  easily !  " 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Commons  against  the  budgetless  and  arbi- 
trary government  of  Herr  von  Bismarck,  Louis 
Blanc,  in  "  Le  Temps,"  supported  the  Ger- 
man Progressist  and  popular  parties.  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle,  the  so-called  German  "  revo- 
lutionary agitator"  who  took  sides  against 
the  Prussian  House  of  Commons,  thus  practi- 
cally sustaining  Bismarck,  confidentially  asked 
Louis  Blanc,  one  day,  for  a  public  letter  of 
sympathy  with  his  socialist  agitation.  It  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  certificate  or  pass  for  Lassalle 
among  our  working-classes.  At  that  time 
Lassalle  generally  was  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
treme Republican  aiming  at  a  great  social 
overthrow.  For  my  part,  I  from  the  begin- 
ning considered  him  a  mere  ambitious  Catilin- 
arian.  I  thought,  nay,  I  knew,  that  he,  in  secret 
collusion  with  the  government,  endeavored  to 
traverse  the  aspirations  of  the  liberal  middle 
class,  so  that  a  despotic  kingcraft  in  the  pseu- 
do-socialist "  Grand  Almoner  "  style  might  be 
established,  which  would  hide  its  true  char- 
acter, like  the  Second  Napoleonic  Empire, 
under  democratic  phraseology.  I  expressed 
this  view  to  Louis  Blanc  when  he  asked  my 
advice  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  reply  to 
Lassalle's  wish. 

"  Why,  he  practically  acts  as  an  agent  of 
Bismarck, "  I  said.  "  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  played  the  part  of  a  Persigny,  aiming  at 
office." 

"  Impossible  !  "  Louis  Blanc  replied.  "  Do 
you  mean  this  seriously  ?  "  "  Very  seriously," 
I  answered.  In  fact,  I  had  given  similar  warn- 
ing in  public  by  a  fly-sheet  against  Lassalle, 
under  the  title,  "  A  Friendly  Word  to  Ger- 
many's Workmen,  Burghers,  and  Peasants."  It 
took  some  time,  however,— indeed,  a  conver- 
sation of  several  hours, —  before  Louis  Blanc 
could  be  made  to  understand  all  the  bearings 
of  the  case.  His  own  former  intercourse  with 
the  captive  of  Ham  still  played  him  an  occa- 
sional mental  trick  in  questions  of  mixed  politi- 
cal and  social  import.  Afterwards  he  said  he 
was  grateful  for  having  been  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  trap  laid  for  him. 

The  secret  dealings  of  Lassalle  with  Bis- 
marck were,  in  later  years,  revealed  by  the 


German  Chancellor  himself,  in  a  speech  in 
the  Reichstag.  My  own  informations  had  long 
ago  pointed  that  way. 

Quite  recently  a  letter  has  come  to  light, 
written  by  Lassalle  to  the  well-known  conser- 
vative and  orthodox  Professor  Huber,  whose 
semi-socialist  views  had  been  made  use  of  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  In  this  letter,  written  during 
the  full  flush  of  his  alleged  "  revolutionary  " 
agitation,  he  begins  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  a  Republican  from  his  youth,  but  that  he 
would  be  proud  now  to  bear  the  banner  of  a 
"  Socialist  Royalty." 

During  the  rising  in  Russian  Poland,  when 
I  was  in  connection  with  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative in  London  of  the  Secret  National 
Government  at  Warsaw,  Louis  Blanc  warmly 
espoused  the  Polish  cause.  It  was  Mazzini 
who  had  first  introduced  Mr.  Czwierczakie- 
witch  to  me.  Through  him  I  learnt  before- 
hand the  very  date  on  which  the  intended 
rising  was  to  begin;  and  the  information 
turned  out  quite  correct.  German  advanced 
Liberals  and  Republicans  strongly  favored 
the  Polish  cause.  Being  called  to  Scotland 
to  address  public  meetings  there  at  Glasgow, 
Stirling,  and  Hawick,  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  petitions  to  the  English  Parliament  in 
support  of  that  cause.  Louis  Blanc,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  "  Lettres  sur  TAngleterre,"  took 
these  meetings  as  a  text  for  his  own  writings. 

Some  years  afterwards,  a  review  in  the  Lon- 
don "Athenaeum"  endeavored  to  make  out 
that  Louis  Blanc  had  been  favorable  to  a 
French  war  on  the  Rhine,  which  might  lead  to 
a  change  of  frontiers  in  connection  with  the 
Polish  question.  I  at  once  wrote  to  him  as 
to  how  matters  stood.    He  replied : 

"Brighton,  20  Grand  Parade,  31  Juillet,  1867. 

"  Mon  Cher  Ami  :  Je  vous  envoie  les  deux  premiers 
volumes  de  mes  'Lettres  sur  l'Angleterre.'  Je  n'ai 
malheureusement  pas  en  ce  moment,  les  3e  et  5e  vo- 
lumes. J'ai  ecrit  a  mon  editeur  de  Paris  de  m'en  faire 
tenir  quelques  exemplaires.  J'en  mettrai  un  de  c6te 
pour  vous,  d'autant  plus  que  vous  y  trouverez  trois  let- 
tres qui  vous  concernent. 

"  Je  n'ai  jamais  conseille  a  Napoleon  d'annexer  les 
Provinces  rh£nanes ;  mais  j'ai  tres-decidement  ex- 
prime'  le  d6sir  que  la  France  n'abandonnat  pas  la 
Pologne,  dut-elle  pour  cela,  et  a  deTaut  de  tout  autre 
moyen,  faire  la  guerre  au  roi  de  Prusse,  complice  de 
l'empereur  de  Russie  dans  l'egorgement  des  Polonais. 

"La  phrase  citee  dans  l'Athenceum  est  exactement 
cit£e  ;  mais  le  sens  en  est  determine  par  la  conclusion 
de  la  lettre  d'ou  elle  est  tiree,  conclusion  que  void. 
Je  copie  la  traduction  anglaise,  n'ayant  pas  l'original 
sous  les  yeux  : 

"  Feb.  22,  1S63. 

"  What  shall  we  desire  ?  What  shall  we  hope  ?  It 
rests,  perhaps,  with  the  liberal  party  in  Prussia  to  turn 
aside  the  genius  of  conquest  while  serving  the  interests 
of  justice  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the  cause.  The 
Prussian  liberals  can  do  much  for  Poland — they  can 
do  everything,  perhaps  ;  and  therefore,  at  this  moment, 
their  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  immense. 
By  the  military  convention,  the  object  of  such  general 
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and  vehement  protests,  it  is  not  only  Russian  Poland 
that  is  stricken,  but  Prussian  Poland  is  outraged.  The 
support  of  the  Polish  deputies  in  the  Berlin  Parliament 
cannot  therefore  be  wanting  to  the  German  deputies, 
if  the  latter  will  understand  that  the  true  interests  of 
their  country  are  indissoluble  bound  up  in  this  instance 
with  the  triumph  of  justice.  Should  the  energy  of  their 
attitude  and  the  potency  of  their  efforts  facilitate  a  re- 
sult that  will  nsfrrui  to  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  -without  exciting  their  fears,  they  will  render 
"an  inestimable  service  to  Europe,  for  which  England 
above  all  others  will  entertain  an  eternal  gratitude.  May 
Heaven  inspire  them  !  The  question  at  issue  is  to  se- 
cure/'/- the  principle  of  liberty,  and  for  it  alone,  the  glory 
of  having  falsified  the  prediction  falsely  ascribed  to 
Kosciusko :   Finis  Polonia-. 

"  Salut  cordial. 

"Louis  Blanc." 

"  I  have  never  advised  Napoleon  to  annex 
the  Rhinelands;  but  I  have  very  strongly 
expressed  the  wish  that  France  should  not 
forsake  Poland,  even  if,  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  means,  she  had 
to  make  war  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
accomplice  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the 
slaughtering  of  the  Poles."  This  sentence  of 
Louis  Blanc,  directed  as  it  was  against  the 
disgraceful  convention  concluded  between  the 
Prussian  King  and  the  Czar,  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  a  dangerous  theory  for  all  that.  Would 
it  have  been  the  right  thing  for  Germany  to 
declare  war  against  France  on  account  of  the 
annexation  of  Garibaldi's  birthplace  ?  If  not, 
what  right  had  Napoleon  III.,  of  all  rulers,  to 
make  war  upon  the  "  King  of  Prussia  " —  which, 
after  all,  could  only  be  done  on  German  ter- 
ritory on  the  Rhine  —  for  the  alleged  sake  of 
Poland,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  a  fresh 
annexation,  similar  to  that  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
which  was  the  result  of  a  so-called  deliverance 
of  Italy  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic "  ? 
Again,  would  not  a  successful  war  of  that 
kind  have  riveted  the  Bonapartist  yoke  upon 
France  even  more  firmly  ? 

I  discussed  these  matters  repeatedly,  and 
very  earnestly,  with  Louis  Blanc.  I  told  him 
that,  in  spite  of  the  deep  estrangement  between 
Prussia  and  Southern  Germany  on  account  of 
the  war  of  1866,  all  our  countrymen  would 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  soon  as  a  French 
army  were  to  move  upon  our  Rhinelands.  I 
said  that  I  would  be  the  first,  in  such  a  case, 
to  call  out  for  the  laying  aside  of  party  divis- 
ions for  the  purpose  of  common  defense ;  and 
that,  moreover,  I  was  convinced  of  victory  be- 
ing on  our  side.  This  latter  view,  especially, 
was  one  which  Frenchmen  of  all  political  de- 
s<  riptions  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to 
accept  then. 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  own  country,  for  the 
s.-'ke  of  our  common  cause  of  freedom  and  civ- 
ilization, I  pray  you  to  exert  yourself  with  all 
your  power  to  dispel  the  illusions  in  which  so 
many  of  your  countrymen  still  indulge !  "   I 


over  and  over  again  said  to  Louis  Blanc,  to 
Ledru-Rollin,  to  Savoye,  to  Dupont,  to  Le- 
fevre,  to  Fonvielle,  to  Valentin,  and  others. 
And  Louis  Blanc  was  brought  gradually  to 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  the  "  Prussians,"  as  the  French,  in 
their  infatuation,  would  then  and  long  after- 
wards say. 

In  the  American  war,  Louis  Blanc  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  Union;  at  first,  some- 
what cautiously,  afterwards  with  growing 
energy.  His  caution  may  partly  have  arisen 
in  the  beginning  from  a  certain  desire  not  to 
hurt  too  strongly  the  deplorable  prejudices  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  governing  classes  in 
England  were  influenced ;  the  Trent  affair,  in 
which  we  pleaded  for  America  the  right  of 
self-preservation,  even  though  its  government 
would  no  doubt  make  diplomatic  amends  to 
England.  Louis  Blanc  at  first  gave  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against,  with  great  deliberateness 
in  the  "  Temps,"  and  without  committing  him- 
self. In  every  English  house  we  had  then  to 
fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Republic.  A  second 
motive  for  Louis  Blanc's  caution,  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  the  delay  of  an  emancipation 
decree. 

"  Why  not  proclaim  emancipation  at  once," 
he  said,  "  and  thus  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
South  ?  " 

Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  complex  state  of  political  parties 
in  the  North.  He  had  not,  until  then,  devoted 
much  study  to  American  affairs.  Being  fully 
agreed  with  him  as  to  the  foul  blot  of  slavery, 
I  still  could  understand,  even  if  I  greatly  re- 
gretted, the  dilatory  procedure  of  President 
Lincoln's  government.*  A  spur  was,  however, 
required,  now  and  then,  to  arouse  the  some- 
times flagging  enthusiasm  of  our  friend,  whose 
utterances  were  closely  watched  by  English- 
men. After  a  while,  he  rapidly  went  ahead, 
doing  right  good  service  to  a  cause  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  the  best  thinkers  of  Europe  cen- 
tered. 

I  vividly  remember  the  day  when  the  ter- 
rible news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  reached  London.  The  address  of  sym- 
pathy which  I  had  forthwith  proposed,  and 
signed,  in  common  with  Freihgrath,  Kinkel, 
and  other  Germans  of  London,  was  scarcely 
dispatched  to  the  American  embassy  when 
Louis  Blanc  came  to  see  me.  His  face  bore 
the  evidence  of  great  mental  distress.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the  Repub- 
lic itself  was  once  more  in  danger.  On  hear- 
ing of  our  manifestation,  he  immediately  drew 
up  a  letter  of  his  own,  expressing  sympathy 

*  On  this  point  we  hope  Mr.  Blind  will  read  Nico- 
lay  and  Hay's  "Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  History." — The 
Editor. 
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with  the  loss  experienced  by  the  American 
nation. 

The  political  serfage  under  which  his  coun- 
try groaned  meanwhile  bore  heavily  upon  his 
national  and  civic  pride.  When  some  signs  of 
a  revival  of  the  opposition  spirit  at  last  exhib- 
ited themselves,  he  wrote  to  a  French  friend,  M. 
Ferragus,  who  had  visited  him  in  his  home, 
in  Melina  Place,  St.  John's  Wood : 

"  If  only  you  knew  what  humiliations  we 
have  had  to  swallow  as  Frenchmen  during 
that  long  banishment  which,  if  it  should  con- 
tinue five  years  longer,  will  have  lasted  ex- 
actly a  quarter  of  a  century!  How  sad  to  hear 
on  foreign  soil  wherever  you  present  yourself: 
1  We  pity  you ;  but  as  to  France,  how  could 
we  pity  her  ?  She  has  at  last  found  the  man 
that  was  wanted  for  her  repose  and  for  our 
own.  The  French  people  are  a  people  of  chil- 
dren, and,  what  is  worse,  of  dangerous  children. 
It  is  well  that  the  means  of  setting  fire  to  the 
house  has  been  taken  from  them.  France  is 
not  made  for  freedom ;  and  she  feels  this  so 
well  herself  that  she  has  perished  by  accom- 
modating herself  to  servitude.  Freedom  is 
only  fit  for  us  Englishmen,  who  are  men.' 
What  torture  is  comparable  to  that  which  such 
insolent,  cruel  language  inflicts  upon  a  French- 
man living  among  those  who  hold  it !  Now, 
for  twenty  years,  we  have  had  to  drink  the  cup 
of  such  insults  to  the  very  dregs." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  letter,  Louis  Blanc 
says  that  he  always  had  declared  that"  France, 
in  spite  of  appearances,  was  always  the  great 
and  mature  nation,  the  manly  nation  which, 
at  another  epoch,  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  world ;  that  to  believe  her  to  be  dead  was 
to  calumniate  her  slumber ;  and  that  she  would 
awake  prouder,  nobler,  more  powerful  than 
ever."  In  the  meanwhile,  "  exile  was  for  the 
proscribed  a  moral  agony,  the  sufferings  of 
which  baffle  description." 

Events  unfortunately  did  not  justify  his  fore- 
cast. Instead  of  working  out  her  internal  re- 
vival by  the  strength  of  the  popular  forces, 
France  allowed  herself  to  be  led  on  the  war- 
track,  when  she  only  gained  her  Republican 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  necessary  defeat. 

He  opposed  with  all  his  power,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay,  Napoleon's  war  venture  of  1870.  His 
acquaintance  with  Germans  in  London  had 
enabled  him  to  perceive  the  tremendous  risks 
which  France  ran.  Not  many  weeks  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  he,  with  his  brother 
Charles,  and  a  Progressist  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian House  of  Deputies,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  and  a  number  of  other 
friends,  were  at  dinner  in  our  house.  We 
spoke  of  the  question  of  a  people's  education 
and  its  bearing  upon  political  affairs. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  Charles  Blanc, 


"  how  Durny  [Napoleon's  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction]  one  day  led  me  into  a  side- 
room  of  his  office,  showing  me  the  '  Map  of 
Ignorance  '  of  our  country.  The  departments 
in  which  most  people  can  read  and  write  were 
in  white  color;  those  less  advanced,  in  gray 
stripes ;  those  most  backward,  in  black.  What 
a  shock  it  gave  me !  So  many  departments 
were  black  —  or  nearly  so.  You  in  Prussia  are 
in  that  respect  far  ahead  of  us." 

"  In  Germany !  "  I  answered. 

"  Indeed,  I  thought  it  was  a  specially  Prus- 
sian institution,  this  compulsory  law  of  edu- 
cation." 

"No;  it  is  the  same  all  over  our  Father- 
land ! "  I  replied. 

He  seemed  to  take  mentally  a  note  of  it. 
The  dinner  passed  off  most  pleasantly,  un- 
til we  spoke  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece — 
a  theme  I  thought  peculiarly  pleasant  to  him  as 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  and  writer  on  Hel- 
lenic art  and  antiquities.  Unfortunately,  the 
question  of  the  mixed  race  —  descent  of  the 
present  Greeks  —  was  broached.  Thereupon 
Charles  Blanc  all  at  once  flew  into  a  perfect 
passion,  though  everybody  present  was  a  warm 
well-wisher  of  the  "greater  future"  of  the 
Greece  of  our  days.  Neither  for  the  past  nor 
for  the  present  would  Charles  Blanc,  in  spite 
of  the  fullest  classic  and  later  historical  testi- 
mony, admit  any  alloy  in  the  blood  of  the 
Greeks :  not  a  Pelasgian,  not  a  Thracian,  not 
a  Phenician,  not  a  Slavonian  admixture  — 
nothing  but  pure  "  Hellenic  "  descent. 

The  conversation  grew  warm,  on  his  part 
at  least,  beyond  English  custom.  One  of  the 
ladies  was  so  startled  by  his  energy  that  she 
became  ill,  and  had  to  leave  the  room.  It 
was  as  if  Charles  Blanc  —  whom  his  brother 
in  vain  endeavored  to  restrain  —  were  fighting 
some  imaginary  foe  of  his  own  country.  The 
contrast  to  his  usual  amiability  was  incompre- 
hensible. A  nervous  electrical  storm  seemed 
to  have  got  possession  of  him. 

A  few  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Napoleon  III.  against  "  Prussia,"  we  were  at 
dinner  in  Louis  Blanc's  house.  A  number  of 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Americans,  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  late  Belgian  Consul,  M. 
Delepierre,  who  in  spite  of  his  French  name 
had  a  very  good  "  Nether-German  "  or  Flem- 
ish heart.  He  was  an  able  and  well-known 
writer  on  Flemish  literature.  The  question  of 
war  or  peace  was  now  uppermost  in  all  men's 
minds  and  conversation.  Suddenly  Charles 
Blanc,  while  deprecating  war,  said  he  did  not 
mean  thereby  to  give  up  the  right  of  France 
to  the  Rhenish  Provinces  which  we  have  pos- 
sessed before  ("que  nous  avons  eues"). 

"  How  long  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  would  not  enter  on  the  question.   I  had 


So 
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often  found  that  the  best  educated  Frenchmen 
were  really  ignorant  of  history  in  that  respect, 
and  that  they  sometimes  did  not  even  know 
how  purely  German  the  population  of  those 
provinces  was  in  speech.*  All  the  politeness 
and  amiability  of  Charles  Blanc  had  returned. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong. 
On  his  saving  that  France  had  possessed  the 
Rhinelands  before,  the  Belgian  consul  had 
significantly  put  in  the  remark  : 

••  And  how  about  the  connection  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  with  Germany  in  former  times  ?  " 

In  this  way.  there  was  sheet  lightning,  indi- 
cating coming  things,  even  on  occasions  of 
pleasant  social  intercourse. 

Louis  Blanc,  in  the  meanwhile,  strove  cease- 
lessly, in  his  letters  to  the  French  press,  to  warn 
his  country  against  the  declaration  of  war.  At 
last  they  would  not  even  hear  him  any  longer 
in  the  Liberal  opposition  press.  "  These  are 
the  manuscripts  of  letters  returned  to  me,  un- 
published !  "  he  said  one  day,  pointing  out  his 
rejected  labor,  in  great  grief. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  bring  to  recollection 
that  when  Napoleon  III.  asked  for  the  war- 
credits,  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Jules  Simon, 
Magnin,  Dorian,  Steenackers,  as  well  as  Thiers 
—  all  men  whocameto  power  after  Sedan — all 
voted  for  the  war-credits,  in  spite  of  previous  op- 
position speeches.  Jules  Favre,  after  1866, — 
that  is  to  say,  after  a  disruption  in  the  national 
body  of  Germany, —  had  considered  France 
entitled  to  an  "  indemnification,"  in  the  way 
of  a  cession  of  Germany  territory  !  So  did  Vic- 
tor Hugo  !  At  first,  Thiers  merely  objected  to 
the  war  of  1870  because  he  thought  "  France 
was  not  sufficiently  prepared."  Thiers  cast  his 
vote  against  declaration  of  war,  first,  last,  and 
ever. 

After  the  war  was  in  full  course,  Louis  Blanc, 
it  is  true,  finally  voted  against  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  which  involved  the  cession  of  territory. 
This,  however,  could  only  signify  a  personal 
protest.  He  knew  too  well  that  the  sword  of 
France  was  broken. 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  again  met  re- 
peatedly in  London  and  Brighton,  where  we 
were  together  for  several  weeks  in  most  friendly 
and  intimate  intercourse. 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  then  as  to  the 
I  ommune  insurrection.  That  rising,  in  Prince 
Bismarck's  view,  had  a  "  legitimate  kernel," 
overlaid  by  madness  and  horror. 

A  further  element  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commune  was  the  desire  to  save  France  from 
a  new  Royalist  reaction,  as  planned  by  the 
rnbly  ;«t  bordeaux.  Louis  Plane  endeav- 
tO  bring  about  a  compromise  and  an  am- 
nesty ;  feeling  repelled,  as  he  did,  on  the  one 

*  For  a  dispassionate  and  interesting  account  of  the 
early  history  of  Alsace  and  Jx>rraine,  see  "The  French 


hand,  by  the  wild  vagaries -of  the  Commune, 
and  out  of  sympathy,  on  the  other,  with  the  re- 
actionists of  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  yet 
had  to  continue  as  a  member.  "If  men  like 
you  leave  us,"  Grevy  very  justly  said  to  him, 
•'  the  reactionists  will  get  free  scope !  "  But  the 
wildest  attacks  were  made  upon  Louis  Blanc 
from  both  sides.  Ultras  of  the  Commune  be- 
spattered his  character  in  the  most  hideous 
manner.    He  bore  it  all  quietly. 

In  the  conflagration  of  Paris,  which  marked 
the  last  stage  of  the  reign  of  the  Commune, 
Louis  Blanc  lost  a  great  many  movables  and 
valuable  things,  provisionally  stored  up,  dur- 
ing the  siege,  at  a  railway  station.  His  most 
painful  loss  was  that  of  the  manuscript  of  a 
new  work  he  intended  to  bring  out :  "  The 
Salons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  I  believe 
it  was  founded  on  the  lectures  he  had  formerly 
given  in  England  on  the  same  subject.  The 
manuscript  perished  in  the  flames.  Seeing 
France  defeated  after  a  war  against  which 
he  had  in  vain  protested,  and  democracy 
deeply  rent  by  internal  divisions,  he  scarcely 
alluded  to  his  own  personal  losses.  The  cal- 
umnies heaped  upon  him  he  repaid  by  work- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  his  health,  in  common 
with  Victor  Hugo,  Clemenceau,  and  Camille 
Pelletan,  for  an  unconditional  amnesty  of  the 
exiles  and  prisoners  of  the  Commune. 

Under  Marshal  MacMahon's  government 
I  once  was  in  a  position  to  make  an  early 
communication  to  him,  from  an  excellent 
source,  by  way  of  warning  the  Republican 
party  against  a  lawless  surprise.  Of  this  com- 
munication, I  believe,  he  made  good  use 
among  the  advanced  Left  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  On  his 
part,  when  referring  to  Gambetta,  he  expressed 
himself  before  me  in  words  of  great  mistrust 
towards  that  highly  ambitious  leader.  He 
looked  upon  him  as  a  danger  to  the  Common- 
wealth. So  far  back  as  1872,  Louis  Blanc 
showed  me  the  proof,  in  writing,  of  a  move 
he  had  made  among  the  advanced  Left 
against  Gambetta's  policy.  The  paper  in 
question  bore  the  signatures  of  a  number  of 
Louis  Blanc's  intimate  political  associates. 
My  own  views  in  regard  to  Gambetta's  aspira- 
tions towards  "  personal  government  "  fully 
coincided  with,  if  they  did  not  even  go  much 
beyond,  his  own.  It  was  after  I  had  broached 
this  subject,  that  Louis  Blanc,  at  Brighton, 
suddenly  took  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  the  paper  in  question,  giving  it  to  me 
for  confidential  perusal.  Both  Louis  Blanc 
and  Gambetta  having  gone  now,  I  can  openly 
bear  testimony  to  a  fact  which  is  calculated  to 
shed  light  on  contemporary  history. 

( Conquest  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,"  by  Henry  M.  Baird, 
in  this  magazine  for  February,  1871. 
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Louis  Blanc  felt  keenly  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  neglected  when  his  old  friend  Grevy 
became  President  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Opportunists  who 
now  are  prepared  to  crowd  flowers  upon  his 
tomb.  Being  fond  of  England  he  wished  to  be 
sent  to  London  as  ambassador.  When  Challe- 
mel  Lacour  was  gazetted  to  that  post,  Louis 
Blanc  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  to  die.  He 
ceased  to  struggle  against  terrible  infirmities. 
The  painful  illness  and  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  was  a  blow  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. Death,  as  Victor  Hugo  said,  was,  in 
the  case  of  Louis  Blanc,  a  deliverance. 


Charles  Blanc  had  died  early  in  1882.  The 
two  brothers  were  known  to  be  bound  up  by 
a  fraternal  love  of  extraordinary  warmth.  It 
is  said  that  when  Louis  Blanc,  before  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  was  the  object  of  a  murderous 
attack,  Charles,  living  far  away  in  another  part 
of  France,  exclaimed  almost  at  the  same  hour 
that  some  dreadful  accident  must  have  hap- 
pened to  his  brother—  which  indeed  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  this 
occurrence  may  be,  Dumas  made  use  of  the 
oft-repeated  story  in  his  "  Corsican  Brothers"; 
the  Blancs  being,  as  before  stated,  of  Corsican 
descent  from  the  mother's  side. 

Karl  Blind. 
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IS     IN    I   I VI  I.    WAR. 

UT  of  the  antagonistic  ;md 
contending  factions  men- 
tioned in  the  la>t  two  chap- 
ters, the  bogus  legislature 
and  its  Border-  Ruffian  ad- 
herents  on  the  one  hand, 
nrZf&fifdQA  an'l  'he  frnmers  and  sup- 
HBfiSBBSBSiSSSl  jy.rtersof  the'I  opeka  Oon- 
r,  grew  tin:  <  i\  il  war  in 
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them,  making  their  total 
constituency  (if  by  discard- 
ing the  idea  of  a  State  line 
we  use  the  word  in  a  some- 
what strained  sense)  5427. 
This  was  at  the  March 
election,  1855.  Of  the  re- 
maining 2286  actual  Kan- 
sas voters  disclosed  by 
Reeder's  census,  only  791 
cast  their  ballots.  That  sum- 
mer's emigration,  however, 
being  mainly  from  the  free 
States,  greatly  changed  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties.  At  the  election  of 
October  1st,  1855,  in  which 
the  free-State  men  took  no 
part,  Whitfield,  for  delegate, 
received  2721  votes,  Bor- 
der Ruffians  included.  At 
the  election  for  members  of 
the  Topeka  Constitutional 
Convention,  a  week  later, 
from  which  the  pro-slavery 
men  abstained,  the  free- 
State  men  cast  2710  votes, 
while  Reeder,  their  nomi- 
nee for  delegate,  received 
2849.  For  general  service, 
therefore,  requiring  no  spe- 
cial effort,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  factions  was 
about  equal;  while  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  the 
two  thousand  Border- Ruf- 
fian reserve  lying  a  little  farther  back  from 
the  State  line  could  at  any  time  easily  turn 
the  scale.  The  free-State  men  had  only  their 
convictions,  their  intelligence,  their  courage, 
and  the  moral  support  of  the  North ;  the 
conspiracy  had  its  secret  combination,  the 
territorial  officials,  the  legislature,  the  bogus 
laws,  the  courts,  the  militia  officers,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  army.  This  was  a  formidable 
array  of  advantages;  slavery  was  playing  with 
loaded  dice. 


ture    numbered  With  such  a  radical  opposition  of  sentiment, 

had  only  received,  both  factions  were  on  the  alert  to  seize  every 

ie  Kansas  votes;  available  vantage  ground.    The  bogus  laws 

ir  purposes  just  as  well,  having  been   enacted,  and  the  free-State  men 

4408  Mi                        -     1  their  ballots  for  having,  at  the  Big  Springs  Convention,  resolved 
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on  the  failure  of  peaceable  remedies  to  resist 
them  to  a  "  bloody  issue,"  the  conspiracy  was 
not  slow  to  cover  itself  and  its  projects  with 
the  sacred  mantle  of  authority.  Opportunely 
for  them,  about  this  time  Governor  Shannon, 
appointed  to  succeed  Reeder,  arrived  in  the 
territory.  Coming  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
River  towns,  he  fell  first  among  Border- Ruffian 
companionship  and  influences;  and  perhaps 
having  his  inclinations  already  molded  by  his 
Washington  instructions,  his  early  impressions 
were  decidedly  adverse  to  the  free-State  cause. 
His  reception  speech  at  Westport,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  legality  of  the  legislature,  and 
his  determination  to  enforce  their  laws,  de- 
lighted his  pro-slavery  auditors.  To  enlist 
further  his  zeal  in  their  behalf,  a  few  weeks 
later  they  formally  organized  a  "  law-and-order 
party  "  by  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  Leav- 
enworth. All  the  territorial  dignitaries  were 
present ;  Governor  Shannon  presided ;  John 
Calhoun,  the  Surveyor-General,  made  the  prin- 
cipal speech,  a  denunciation  of  the  "  aboli- 
tionists "  supporting  the  Topeka  movement ; 
Chief-Justice  Lecompte  dignified  the  occasion 
with  approving  remarks.  With  public  opinion 
propitiated  in  advance,  and  the  governor  of 
the  territory  thus  publicly  committed  to  their 
party,  the  conspirators  felt  themselves  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  active  campaign  to  crush 
out  opposition,  for  which  they  had  made  such 
elaborate  preparations. 

Faithful  to  their  legislative  declaration  they 
knew  but  one  issue,  slavery.  All  dissent,  all 
non-compliance,  all  hesitation,  all  mere  silence 
even,  were  in  their  stronghold  towns,  like  Leav- 
enworth, branded  as  "  abolitionism,"  declared 
to  be  hostility  to  the  public  welfare,  and  pun- 
ished with  proscription,  personal  violence, 
expulsion,  and  frequently  death.  Of  the  lynch- 
ings,  the  mobs,  and  the  murders,  it  would  be 
impossible,  except  in  a  very  extended  work,  to 
note  the  frequent  and  atrocious  details.  The 
present  chapters  can  only  touch  upon  the  more 
salient  movements  of  the  civil  war  in  Kansas, 
which  happily  were  not  sanguinary  ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  individual  and  more  isolated  cases  of 
bloodshed  could  be  described,  they  would 
show  a  startling  aggregate  of  barbarity  and 
loss  of  life  for  opinion's  sake.  Some  of  these 
revolting  crimes,  though  comparatively  few 
in  number,  were  committed,  generally  in 
a  spirit  of  lawless  retaliation,  by  free-State 
men. 

Among  other  instrumentalities  for  execut- 
ing the  bogus  laws,  the  bogus  legislature  had 
appointed  one  Samuel  J.  Jones  sheriff  of 
Douglas  county,  Kansas  Territory,  although 
that  individual  was  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 

*  Phillips,  "Conquest  of  Kansas,"  p.  152,  ct.  sea. 
tShannon,  order  to   Richardson,  Nov.   27th,  1S55. 
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ment,  and  long  afterwards,  United  Slates  post- 
master of  the  town  of  Westport,  Missouri. 
Why  this  Missouri  citizen  and  Federal  official 
should  in  addition  be  clothed  with  a  foreign 
territorial  shrievalty  of  a  county  lying  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  his  home  is  a  mystery  which 
was  never  explained  outside  a  Missouri  Blue 
Lodge.  A  partial  solution  is  afforded  in  the  fact 
that  Jones  was  apparently  a  born  persecutor, 
overflowing  with  zeal  for  slavery.  Whether 
chosen  by  accident  or  design,  his  fitness  to  be- 
come the  active  agent  of  the  conspiracy  gives 
his  name  and  acts  a  lamentable  prominence 
in  Kansas  history. 

A  few  days  after  the  "law-and-order"  meet- 
ing in  Leavenworth,  there  occurred  a  murder 
in  a  small  settlement  thirteen  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Lawrence.  The  murderer,  a  pro- 
slavery  man,  first  fled  to  Missouri,  but  returned 
to  Shawnee  Mission  and  sought  the  official 
protection  of  Sheriff  Jones;  no  warrant,  no 
examination, nocommitment  followed, and  the 
criminal  remained  at  large.  Out  of  this  inci- 
dent, the  officious  sheriff  managed  most  in- 
geniously to  create  an  embroilment  with  the 
town  of  Lawrence.  Buckley,  who  was  alleged 
to  have  been  accessory  to  the  crime,  obtained 
a  peace-warrant  against  Branson,  a  neighbor 
of  the  victim.  With  this  peace-warrant  in  his 
pocket,  but  without  showing  or  reading  it  to  his 
prisoner,  Sheriff  Jones  and  a  posse  of  twenty- 
five  Border  Ruffians  proceeded  to  Branson's 
house  at  midnight  and  arrested  him.  Alarm 
being  given,  Branson's  free-State  neighbors, 
already  exasperated  at  the  murder,  rose  under 
the  sudden  instinct  of  self-protection  and  res- 
cued Branson  from  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
that  same  night,  though  without  other  violence 
than  harsh  words.* 

Burning  with  the  thirst  of  personal  revenge, 
Sheriff  Jones  now  charged  upon  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  because  that  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  free-State  men  of  the  territory,  the  viola- 
tion of  law  involved  in  this  rescue,  though 
Lawrence  immediately  and  earnestly  disa- 
vowed the  act.  But  for  Sheriff  Jones  and  his 
superiors  the  pretext  was  all-sufficient.  A  Bor- 
der-Ruffian foray  against  the  town  was  hastily 
organized.  The  murder  occurred  November 
21st,  the  rescue  November  26th.  November 
27th,  upon  the  brief  report  of  Sheriff  Jones, 
demanding  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  "'to 
carry  out  the  laws,"  Governor  Shannon  issued 
his  order  to  the  two  major-generals  of  the 
skeleton  militia.  "  to  collect  together  as  large 
a  force  as  you  can  in  your  division,  and  repair 
without  delay  to  Lecompton,  and  report  your- 
self to  S.  J.  Jones,  sheriff  of  Douglas  county. "t 
The  Kansas  militia  was  a  myth ;  but  the  Bor- 

Same  order  to  Strickler,  same  date.  Senate  Docs.,  3d 
Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  53. 
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tier  Ruffians,  with  their  backwoods  rifles  and 
shot-guns,  were  a  ready  resource.    To  these 
an  urgent  appeal  for  help  was  made;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy   in  prompt   obedi- 
ence pla(  arded  the  frontier  with  inflammatory 
hand-bills,  and  collected  and  equipped  compa- 
nies, and  hurried  them  forward  to  the  rendez- 
-  without  a  moment's  delay.    The  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  was  broken 
into  and  stripped  of  its  contents  to  supply  can- 
non, small  ;irms,  and  ammunition.  In  two  days 
after  notice  a  company  of  fifty  Missourians 
-  the  first  '  amp  on  Wakarusa  Creek,  near 
I  ranklin,  four  miles  from  Lawrence.  In  three 
or  four  days  more  an  irregular  army  of  fifteen 
hundred  men, claiming  to  be  the  sheriff's  posse, 
vithin  striking  distance  of  the  town.   Three 
:r  hundred  of  these  were  nominal  residents 
of  the  territory  :*  all  the  remainder  were  citizens 
of  Missouri.    They  were  not  only  well  armed 
and  supplier],  hut  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
■'  itement.    While  the  gov- 
ernor'-, proclamation  spoke  of  serving  writs,! 
the;  onspirators  sounded  the  note 

of  the  real  con*'    t.    "  Now  is  the  time  to  show 

.   D        i  nli,  1855,  to  Pn 
I  ;■■■  '  ong.    Vol.  II., 

p.  (,v 


game,  and  if  we  are  defeated  this  time,  the  ter- 
ritory is  lost  to  the  South,"  said  the  leaders.^ 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  their 
purpose.  Ex-Vice-President  Atchison  came  in 
person,  leading  a  battalion  of  two  hundred 
Platte  county  riflemen. 

News  of  this  proceeding  came  to  the  people 
of  Lawrence  little  by  little,  and  finally,  becom- 
ing alarmed,  they  began  to  improvise  means 
of  defense.  Two  abortive  imitations  of  the 
Missouri  Blue  Lodges,  set  on  foot  during  the 
summer  by  the  free-State  men,  provoked  by 
the  election  invasion  in  March,  furnished 
them  a  starting-point  for  military  organiza- 
tion. A  committee  of  safety,  hurriedly  insti- 
tuted, sent  a  call  for  help  from  Lawrence 
to  other  points  in  the  territory  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  it  from  threatened  invasion 
by  armed  men  now  quartered  in  its  vicinity." 
Several  hundred  free-State  men  promptly  re- 
sponded to  thesummons.  The  Free-State  Hotel 
served  as  barracks.  Governor  Robinson  and 
Colonel  Lane  were  appointed  to  command. 
Four  or  five  small  redoubts,  connected  by  rifle- 
pits,  were  hastily  thrown  up ;  and  by  a  clever 

t  Shannon,  proclamation,  Nov.   29th,  1855.     Ibid., 
]..  56. 
I  Phillips,  p.  168. 
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artifice  they  succeeded  in  bringing  a  twelve- 
pound  brass  howitzer  from  its  storage  at  Kansas 
City.  Meantime  the  committee  of  safety,  ear- 
nestly denying  any  wrongful  act  or  purpose, 
sent  an  urgent  appeal  for  protection  to  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  another  to  Congress,  and  a  third 
to  President  Pierce. 

Amid  all  this  warlike  preparation  to  keep 
the  peace,  no  very  strict  military  discipline 


On  one  point  especially  the  Border  Ruffians 
had  a  wholesome  dread.  Yankee  ingenuity 
had  invented  a  new  kind  of  breech-loading 
gun  called  "  Sharpe's  rifle."  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  best  weapon  of  its  day.  The  free-State 
volunteers  had  some  months  before  obtained 
a  partial  supply  of  them  from  the  East,  and 
their  range,  rapidity,  and  effectiveness  had  been 
not  only  duly  set  forth  but  highly  exaggerated 
by  many  marvelous  stories  throughout  the  ter- 


JAMES    H.    LANE.       (BY     PERMISSION    OF    THE     STROWBRIDGE     LITHOGRAPHING    CO.) 


could  be  immediately  enforced.  The  people 
of  Lawrence  without  any  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained daily  information  concerning  the  hostile 
camps.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  professing  no 
purpose  but  that  of  defense  and  self-protection, 
were  obliged  to  permit  free  and  constant  in- 
gress to  their  beleaguered  town.  Sheriff  Jones 
made  several  visits  unmolested  on  their  part, 
and  without  any  display  of  writs  or  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  alleged  offenders  on  his 
own.  One  of  the  rescuers  even  accosted  him, 
conversed  with  him,  and  invited  him  to  dinner. 
These  free  visits,  however,  had  the  good  effect 
to  restrain  imprudence  and  impulsiveness  on 
both  sides.  They  could  see  with  their  own 
eyes  that  a  conflict  meant  serious  results. 
With  the  advantage  of  its  defensive  position. 
Lawrence  was  as  stromr  as  the  sheriff's  mob. 


ritory  and  along  the  border.  The  Missouri 
backwoodsmen  manifested  an  almost  incredi- 
ble interest  in  this  wonderful  gun.  They  might 
be  deaf  to  the  "  equalities  "  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  blind  to  the 
moral  sin  of  slavery,  but  they  comprehended 
a  rifle  which  could  be  fired  ten  times  a  minute 
and  kill  a  man  at  a  thousand  yards. 

The  arrivals  from  Missouri  finally  slackened 
and  ceased.  The  irregular  Border- Ruffian 
squads  were  hastily  incorporated  into  the  skel- 
eton "Kansas  militia."  The  "  posse"  became 
some  two  thousand  strong,  and  the  defenders 
of  Lawrence  perhaps  one  thousand. 

Meanwhile  a  sober  second  thought  had 
come  to  Governor  Shannon.  To  retrieve  some- 
what the  precipitancy  of  his  militia  orders  and 
proclamations,  he  wrote  to  Sheriff  Jones,  De- 
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cember  2d,  to  make  no  arrests  or  movements 
unless  by  his  direction.    The  firm  defensive 

attitude  of  the  people  oi  Lawrence  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  The  leaders  o\  the  conspiracy 
became  distrustful  of  their  power  to  crush  the 
town.  One  of  his  militia  generals  suggested 
that  the  governor  should  require  the  "  outlaws 
at  Lawrence  and  elsewhere"  to  surrender  the 
Sharpe's  rirles:  *  another  wrote  asking  him  to 
call  out  the  Government  troops  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. The  governor,  on  his  part,  becoming 
doubtful  of  the  legality  of  employing  Missouri 
militia  to  enforce  Kansas  laws,  was  also  eager 
secure  the  help  of  Federal  troops.  Sheriff" 
Jones  began  to  grow  importunate.  In  the  Mis- 
souri camp  while  the  leaders  became  alarmed 
the  men  grew  insubordinate.  "  I  have  reason 
to  believe."  wrote  one  of  their  prominent  men, 
"  that  before  to-morrow  morning  the  black 
flag  will  be  hoisted,  when  nine  out  of  ten  will 
rally  around  it.  and  march  without  orders 
upon  Lawrence.  The  forces  of  the  Lecompton 
camp  fully  understand  the  plot  and  will  fight 
under  the  same  banner."! 

After  careful  deliberation  Colonel  Sumner, 
commanding  the  United  States  troops  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  declined  to  interfere  without  ex- 
plicit orders  from  the  War  Department.!  These 
failing  to  arrive  in  time,  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  face  his  own  dilemma.  He  hastened 
to  Lawrence,  which  now  invoked  his  protection. 
He  directed  his  militia  generals  to  repress  dis- 
order and  check  any  attack  on  the  town.  In- 
terviews were  held  with  the  free-State  com- 
manders,  and  the  situation  was  fully  discussed. 
A  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal 
treaty  written  out  and  signed.  The  affair  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  "misunderstanding";  the 
Lawrence  party  disavowed  the  Branson  rescue, 
denied  any  previous,  present,  or  prospective 
organization  for  resistance,  and  under  sundry 
provisos  agreed  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
"  the  laws  "  when  <  ailed  upon  by  "  proper  au- 
thority." Like  all  compromises,  the  agreement 
was  half  necessity,  half  trick.  Neither  party 
was  willing  to  yield  honestly  or  ready  to  fight 
manfully.  The  free-State  men  shrank  from 
ble  resistance  to  even  bogus  laws.  The 
ouri  cabal,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
three  of  their  best  men  constantly  at  the  gov- 
ernor's side,  wiri-  compelled  to  recognize  their 
lack  of  justification.  They  did  not  dare  to  ig- 
<n  what  a  ridiculously  shadowy  pre- 
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COLONEL    E.    V.    SUMNER. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    BY    KEET    &    GEMMILL.) 

text  the  Branson  peace-warrant  had  grown 
into  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  and  how, 
under  manipulation  of  Sheriff  Jones,  a  question- 
able affidavit  of  a  pro-slavery  criminal  had 
been  expanded  into  the  casus  belli  of  a  free- 
State  town.  They  consented  to  a  compromise 
"  to  cover  a  retreat." 

When  Governor  Shannon  announced  that 
the  difficulties  were  settled,  the  people  of 
Lawrence  were  suspicious  of  their  leaders, 
and  John  Brown  manifested  his  readiness  to 
head  a  revolt.  But  his  attempted  speech  was 
hushed  down,  and  the  assurance  of  Robinson 
and  Lane  that  they  had  made  no  dishonora- 
ble concession  finally  quieted  their  followers. 
There  were  similar  murmurs  in  the  pro-slavery 
camps.  The  governor  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  and  Sheriff  Jones  declared  that  "  he 
would  have  wiped  out  Lawrence."  Atchison, 
on  the  contrary,  sustained  the  bargain,  ex- 
plaining that  to  attack  Lawrence  under  the 
circumstances  would  ruin  the  Democratic 
cause.  "But,"  he  added  with  a  significant 
oath,  "  boys,  we  will  fight  some  time!  "  Thir- 
teen of  the  captains  in  the  Wakarusa  camp 
were  called  together,  and  the  situation  was 
duly  explained.  The  treaty  was  accepted, 
though  the  governor  confessed  "  there  was  a 
silent  dissatisfaction"!  at  the  result.  He  or- 
dered the  forces  to  disband ;  prisoners  were 
liberated,  and  with  the  opportune  aid  of  a 
furious  rain-storm  the  Border- Ruffian  army 
gradually    melted     away.     Nevertheless    the 

"  Richardson  to  Shannon,  I  (ecember  y\,  1855  ;  Phil- 
lips, "Conquesl  of  Kansas,'-  |).   185. 

f  Anderson  in  Richardson;  1'hillips,  "Conquest  of 
."  p.  210. 

t  Sumner  to  Shannon,  December  1st,  11855  >  Phillips, 
p.  184.  " 

$  Shannon  to  President  Pierce,  December  nth,  1855. 
Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.   Vol.  II.,  p.  63. 
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"  Wakarusa  war  "  left  one  bitter 
sting  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of 
the  defenders  of  Lawrence,  a 
free-State  man  having  been  killed 
by  a  pro-slavery  scouting  party. 
The  truce  patched  up  by  this 
Lawrence  treaty  was  of  compar- 
atively short  duration.  The  ex- 
citement which  had  reigned  in 
Kansas  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer of  1855,  first  about  the  en- 
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actments  of  the  bogus  legislature, 
and  then  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Topeka  Constitution, 
was  now  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  where  it  raged  for  two  long  The  vague  and  double-meaning  phrases  of 
months  over  the  election  of  Speaker  Banks,  the  Lawrence  agreement  furnished  the  earliest 
In  Kansas  during  the  same  period  the  vote  causes  of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel.  "  Did  you 
of  the  free-State  men  upon  the  Topeka  Con-    not  pledge  yourselves  to  assist  me  as  sher- 


stitution  and  the  election  for  free-State  officers 
under  it  kept  the  territory  in  a  ferment.  Dur- 
ing and  after  the  contest  over  the  speakership 
at  Washington,  each  State  legislature  became 
a  forum  of  Kansas  debate.  The  general  public 
interest  in  the  controversy  was  shown  by 
discussions  carried  on  by  press,  pulpit,  and 


iff  in  the  arrest  of  any  person  against  whom  I 
might  have  a  writ  ?"  asked  Sheriff  Jones  of 
Robinson  and  Lane  in  a  curt  note.  "  We 
may  have  said  that  we  would  assist  any 
proper  official  in  the  service  of  any  legal  proc- 
ess," they  replied,  standing  upon  their  inter- 
pretation.*   This  was,  of  course,  the  original 


in  the  daily  conversation  and  comment  of  the    controversy  —  slavery  burning  to  enforce  her 


people  of  the  Union  in  every  town,  hamlet, 
and  neighborhood.  No  sooner  did  the  spring 
weather  of  1856  permit,  than  men,  money, 
arms,  and  supplies  were  poured  into  the 
territory  of  Kansas  from  the  North.  In  the 
Southern  States  also  this  propagandism  was 
active,  and  a  number  of  guerilla  leaders  with 
followers  recruited  in  the  South,  and  armed 


usurpation,  freedom  determined  to  defend  her 
birthright.  Sheriff  Jones  had  his  pockets 
always  full  of  writs  issued  in  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  though  often  baffled  by  the 
sharp  wits  and  ready  resources  of  the  free- 
State  people,  and  sometimes  defied  out- 
right. Little  by  little,  however,  the  latter 
became  hemmed  and  bound  in  the  meshes  of 


and  sustained  by  Southern  contributions  and    the  various  devices  and  proceedings  which  the 


appropriations,  found  their  way  to  Kansas 
in  response  to  urgent  appeals  of  the  Border 
chiefs.  Buford  of  Alabama,  Titus  of  Florida, 
Wilkes  of  Virginia,  Hampton  of  Kentucky, 
Treadwell  of  South  Carolina,  and  others, 
brought  not  only  enthusiastic  leadership,  but 
substantial  assistance.  Both  the  factions  which 
had  come  so  near  to  actual  battle  in  the 
"  Wakarusa  war,"  though  nominally  disband- 
ed, in  reality  preserved  and  continued  their 
military  organization, —  the  free-State  men 
through  apprehension  of  danger,  the  Border 
Ruffians  because  of  their  purpose  to  crush 
out  opposition.  Strengthened  on  both  sides 
with  men,  money,  arms,  and  supplies,  the 
contest  was  gradually  resumed  with  the  open- 
ing spring. 


CANNON    USED    IN    THE    ATTACK    ON     LAWR1 
(ORIGINAL    IN    POSSESSION    OF    THE     KANSAS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY.) 


territorial  officials  evolved  by  hook  and  crook 
out  of  the  bogus  laws.  President  Pierce,  in 
his  special  message  of  January  24th,  declared 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Topeka  movement 
to  be  "  of  a  revolutionary  character"  which 
would  "  become  treasonable  insurrection  if  it 
reach  the  length  of  organized  resistance." 

Following  this  came  his  proclamation  of 
February  nth,  leveled  against  "combinations 
formed  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  territorial 
laws."  Early  in  May  Chief-Justice  Lecompte 
held  a  term  of  his  court,  during  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  grand  jury  his  famous  instruc- 
tions on  constructive  treason.  Indictments 
were  found,  writs  issued,  and  the  principal 
free-State  leaders  arrested  or  forced  to  tlee 
from  the  territory.  Governor  Robinson  was 
arrested  without  warrant 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
brought  back  to  be  held  in 
military  custody  till  Septem- 
ber. Lane  went  Hast  and 
recruited  additional  help 
for  the  contest.     Meanwhile 

*  Ilolloway,  pp.  275,  276. 
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THE     K1CKAPOO     RANGERS." 


T\  ->        H>  lltl.\7>i  f.t        *->  WW04W1         ■'-  ■«- '  * 

(PROM    A     DACUERRKOTVI'IC     IN     I'OSSESSION     OF     MRS.    ROBINSON.; 


.  v  ing  on  hi     way  Mast,  the 
eling    stopped   at 
Am  unauthorized  moh  indu< ed 
tTic  g  tie  persuasivene  s  in  which 

d  become  adept -.  to  leave  the 
[ton  on  the  ao  u  ation 
ng  fr'«rn  an  indictment.    Tn  a  few  days 
an  ofl  i'n  a  requisition  from  Governor  Shan- 

non* and  tooV  the  prisoner  by  land  to  Westport,  and 
'  ity  and  Leavenworth. 
H  •  ..-,,  placed  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Martin, 

Kickapoo  Rangers,  who  proved  a  kind  jailer,  and 


materially  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  danger- 
ous intentions  of  the  mob  which  at  that  time  held 
Leavenworth  under  a  reign  of  terror. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  who  lias  kindly  sent  us  a  sketch  of 
the  in,  id.  „.,  writes:  "On  the  night  of  the  28th  [of 
May!  for  greater  security  General  Richardson  of  the 
militia  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  the  prisoner   - while 

fudge    I. ipte    and    Marshal   Donaldson  slept  just 

outside  of  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  room  Captain 
Martin  said,  '  1  shall  give  you  a  pistol  to  help  protect 
yourself  with  if  worse  comes  to  worst !  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  next  day,  May  29th,  a  company  of 
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Sheriff  Jones,  sitting  in  his  tent  at  night, 
in  the  town  of  Lawrence,  had  been  wounded 
by  a  rifle  or  pistol  ball,  in  the  attempt  of 
some  unknown  person  to  assassinate  him. 
The  people  of  Lawrence  denounced  the 
deed;  but  the  sheriff  hoarded  up  the  score 
for  future  revenge.  One  additional  incident 
served  to  precipitate  the  crisis.  The  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  presided 
over  by  Speaker  Banks,  and  under  control 
of  the  opposition,  sent  an  investigating 
committee  to  Kansas,  consisting  of  Wm.  A. 
Howard  of  Michigan,  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  of  Missouri, 
which,  by  the  examination  of  numerous  wit- 
nesses, was  probing  the  Border-Ruffian  in- 
vasions, the  illegality  of  the  bogus  legislature, 
and  the  enormity  of  the  bogus  laws  to  the  very 
bottom.  Ex-Governor  Reeder  was  in  attend- 
ance on  this  committee,  supplying  data,  point- 
ing out  from  personal  knowledge  sources  of  in- 
formation, cross-examining  witnesses  to  elicit 
the  hidden  truth.  To  embarrass  this  damaging 
exposure,  Judge  Lecompte  issued  a  writ  against 
the  ex-governor  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  con- 
tempt. Claiming  but  not  receiving  exemption 
from  the  committee,  Reeder  on  his  personal 
responsibility  refused  to  permit  the  deputy 
marshal  to  arrest  him.  The  incident  was  not 
violent,  nor  even  dramatic.  No  posse  was 
summoned,  no  further  effort  made,  and  Reeder, 
fearing  personal  violence,  soon  fled  in  dis- 
guise. But  the  affair  was  magnified  as  a 
crowning  proof  that  the  free-State  men  were 
insurrectionists  and  outlaws. 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  by  this 
time  the  territory  had  by  insensible  degrees 
drifted  into  the  condition  of  civil  war.  Both 
parties  were  zealous,  vigilant,  and  denuncia- 
tory. In  nearly  every  settlement  suspicion 
led  to  apprehension,  apprehension  to  combi- 
nation for  defense,  combination  to  some  form 
of  oppression  or  insult,  and  so  on  by  easy  tran- 
sitions to  arrest  and  concealment,  attack  and 
reprisal,  expulsion,  theft,  house-burning,  cap- 
ture, murder,  and  massacre.  From  these,  again, 
sprang  barricaded  and  fortified  dwellings, 
camps  and  scouting  parties,  finally  culminat- 
ing in  roving  guerilla  bands,  half  partisan, 
half  predatory.  Their  distinctive  characters, 
however,  display  one  broad  and  unfailing 
difference.  The  free-State  men  clung  to  their 
prairie  towns  and  prairie  ravines  with  all  the 
obstinacy  and  courage  of  true  defenders  of 
their  homes  and  firesides.    The  pro-slavery 

dragoons  with  one  empty  saddle  camedown  from  the  fort, 
and  while  the  pro-slavery  men  still  slept,  the  prisoner 
and  his  escort  were  on  their  way  across  the  prairies  to 
Lecompton  in  the  charge  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  governor  and  other  prisoners  were  kept 
on  the  prairie  near  Lecompton  until  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  when  all  were  released."— The  AUTHORS. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 13. 


parties,  unmistakable  aliens  and  invaders, 
always  came  from  or  retired  across  the  Mis- 
souri line.  Organized  and  sustained  in  the  be- 
ginning by  voluntary  contributions  from  that 
and  distant  States,  they  ended  by  levying 
forced  contributions,  by  "  pressing  "  horses, 
food,  or  arms  from  any  neighborhood  they 
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chanced  to  visit.  Their  assumed  character 
changed  with  their  changing  opportunities  or 
necessities.  They  were  squads  of  Kansas 
militia,  companies  of  "  peaceful  emigrants," 
or  gangs  of  irresponsible  outlaws,  to  suit  the 
chance,  the  whim,  or  the  need  of  the  moment. 
Since  the  unsatisfactory  termination  of  the 
'•  YVakarusa  war,"  certain  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  never  given  up  their  project 
of  punishing  the  town  of  Lawrence.  A  pro- 
pitious moment  for  carrying  it  out  seemed 
now  to  have  arrived.  The  free-State  officers 
and  leaders  were,  thanks  to  Judge  Lecompte's 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  under  indict- 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  thai  the  former 
editor-in-chief  of  THE  CENT1  R.Y,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 
formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  1S45,  and 
opened  with  him  a  hospital  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Circumstances,  however,  soon  led  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  enterprise.  —  Editor  Century. 
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merit,  arrest,  or  in  flight;  the  settlers  were 
busy  with   their  spring  crops;   while  the  pro- 
slavery  guerillas,  freshly  arrived  and  full  of 
zeal,  were  eager  fur  service  and  distinction. 
The   former  <  ampaign  against  the  town  had 
failed  for  want  of  justification  ;  therefore  they 
now  took   pains  to   provide  a  pretext  which 
would   not  shame  their  assumed  character  as 
defenders  of  law   and    order.     In   the  shoot- 
-  leriff  Jones  in  Lawrence,  and  in  the 
of  ex-Governor   Reeder  to  allow  the 
deputy-marshal  to   arrest  him,  they  discov- 
v<;     offenses    ;igainst    the    territorial 
-    te    laws.     Determined  also 
'  I  rovernor  Shannon,  lest  he 
n  make  peace,  United  States  Mar- 
'  ,    issued  a   pro<  lamation    on 

ponsibility,  on   May   i  nh,  1856, 
biding   citizens    of  the 
'•  to  be  and  appear  at  Lei  ompton, 
'I  in  numbers  sufficieni 
tor  the  •  ■■  '  it  ion  of  the  law."*   Moving  with 

,    id    S<     .   34'li   '  ong 
Vol.  IF.,  p.  74. 
*  f'hilli;.  .  •  of  Kansas," p.  289-200. 


all  the  promptness  and  celerity  of  preconcert, 
ex-Vice-President  Atchison,  with  his  Platte 
County  Rifles  and  two  brass  cannon,  the  Kick- 
apoo  Rangers  from  Leavenworth  and  Wes- 
ton, Wilkes,  Titus,  Buford,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  free  lances  in  the  territory  began  to  concen- 
trate against  Lawrence,  giving  the  marshal  in 
a  very  few  days  a  "  posse  "  of  from  five  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  men,  t  armed  for  the  greater 
part  with  United  States  muskets,  some  stolen 
from  the  Liberty  arsenal  on  their  former  raid, 
others  distributed  to  them  as  Kansas  militia  by 
the  territorial  officers.  The  governor  refused 
to  interfere  to  protect  the  threatened  town,  J 
though  urgently  appealed  to  do  so  by  its  citi- 
zens, who  after  somewhat  stormy  and  divided 
councils  resolved  on  a  policy  of  non-resistance. 
They  next  made  application  to  the  marshal, 
who  tauntingly  replied  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  their  pledges,  and  must  take  the  liberty  to 
execute  his  process  in  his  own  time  and  man- 
ner^ The  help  of  Colonel  Sumner,  command- 

!  Memorial,  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.  Vol. 
II.,,».  75. 

$  Ibid.,  |).  77. 
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ing  the  United  States  troops,  was  finally  in- 
voked, but  his  instructions  only  permitted  him 
to  act  at  the  call  of  the  governor  or  marshal.* 
Private  parties  who  had  leased  the  Free-State 
Hotel  vainly  besought  the  various  authorities 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  property. 
Ten  days  were  consumed  in  these  negotia- 
tions ;  but  the  spirit  of  vengeance  refused  to 
yield.  When  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  rose  on 
the  21st  of  May  they  beheld  their  town  in- 
vested by  a  formidable  military  force. 

During  the  forenoon  the  deputy  marshal 
rode  leisurely  into  the  town  attended  by  less 
than  a  dozen  men,  being  neither  molested  nor 
opposed.  He  summoned  half  a  dozen  citizens 
to  join  his  posse,  who  followed,  obeyed,  and 
assisted  him.  He  as  leisurely  continued  his 
pretended  search  and,  to  give  color  to  his 
errand,  made  two  arrests.  The  Free-State 
Hotel,  a  stone  building  in  dimensions  fifty  by 
seventy  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  handsome- 
ly furnished,  previously  occupied  only  for 
lodging-rooms,  on  that  day  for  the  first  time 
opened  its  table  accommodations  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  had  provided  a  free  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  The  marshal  and  his  posse, 
including  Sheriff  Jones,  went  among  other  in- 
vited guests  and  enjoyed  the  proffered  hos- 
pitality. As  he  had  promised  to  protect  the 
hotel,  the  reassured  citizens  began  to  laugh  at 
their  own  fears.  To  their  sorrow  they  were 
soon  undeceived.  The  military  force,  partly 
rabble,  partly  organized,  had  meanwhile  moved 
into  the  town.  To  save  his  official  skirts  from 
stain,  the  deputy  marshal  now  went  through 
the  farce  of  dismissing  his  entire  posse  of  citi- 
zens and  Border  Ruffians,  at  which  juncture 
Sheriff  Jones  made  his  appearance,  claiming 
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the  "posse"  as  his  own.  He  planted  a  com- 
pany before  the  hotel,  and  demanded  a  surren- 
der of  the  arms  belonging  to  the  free-State 
military  companies.  Refusal  or  resistance  be- 
ing out  of  the  question,  half  a  dozen  small  can- 
non were  solemnly  dug  up  from  their  buried 
concealment  and,  together  with  a  few  Sharpe's 
rifles,  formally  delivered.  Half  an  hour  later, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrance,  he  gave 
the  proprietors  until  five  o'clock  to  remove  their 
families  and  personal  property  from  the  Free- 
State  Hotel.  Atchison,  who  had  been  ha- 
ranguing the  mob,  planted  his  two  guns  before 
the  building  and  trained  them  upon  it.  The  in- 
mates being  removed,  at  the  appointed  hour 
a  few  cannon-balls  were  fired  through  the  stone 
walls.  This  mode  of  destruction  being  slow 
and  undramatic,  and  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up 
with  gunpowder  having  proved  equally  unsat- 


CANNON     SURRENDERED    AT    LAWRENCE,    MAY    21ST,    1856. 
(ORIGINAL  IN  POSSESSION    OF  THE    KANSAS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.) 

isfactory,  the  torch  was  deliberately  applied, 
and  the  structure  given  to  the  flames.t  Other 
squads  had  during  the  same  time  been  sent  to 
the  several  printing-offices,  where  they  broke 
the  presses,  scattered  the  type,  and  demolished 
the  furniture.  The  house  of  Governor  Robin- 
son was  also  robbed  and  burned.  Very  soon 
the  mob  was  beyond  all  control,  and  spreading 
itself  over  the  town  engaged  in  pillage  till  the 
darkness  of  night  arrested  it.  Meanwhile  the 
chiefs  sat  on  their  horses  and  viewed  the  work 
of  destruction  with  open  delight. 

If  we  would  believe  the  chief  actors,  this 
was  the  "  law-and -order  party,"  executing  the 
mandates  of  justice.  Part  and  parcel  of  the 
affairwas  the  pretense  that  this  exploit  ofprairie 
buccaneering  had  been  authorized  by  Judge 
Lecompte's  court,  the  officials  citing  in  their 
defense  a  presentment  of  his  grand  jury,  de- 
claring   the  free-State    newspapers    seditious 

*  Sumner  to  Shannon,  May  12th,  1S56.  Senate  Docs., 
3rd  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  V. 

t  Memorial,  Senate  Does.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  73-85. 
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publications,  and  the  Free-State  Hotel  a  re- 
bellious fortification,  and  recommending  their 
'mm!  as  nuisances.*  The  travesty  of 
American  government  involved  in  the  trans- 
action  is  too  serious  for  ridicule.  In  this  inci- 
dent, contrasting  the  creative  and  the  de- 
structive spirit  of  the  factions,  the  Emigrant 
Aid   -  ol    M      achusetts  finds  its  most 

honorable  and  triumphant  vindication.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  so  <  hildish,  the  misera- 
ble plot  so  transparent,  the  outrage  so  gross,  as 
to  bring  disgust  to  the  better  class  of  Border 
Ku:r  -  oselves  who  were  witnesses  and 
•      .    I  he  fi  men  have  recorded 

honorable    conduct  of  Colonel    Zadock 
of  Georgia,  and  Buford  of  Alabama, 
is  of  the  pro  ■'  uting  attorne)  of  the 
h    of  whom    denounced    the  pro- 
pot.f 

ON     REBELLION. 

the   to  i  n   01    Lawren<  e    was    yet 

burning   and   pillage,  Governor 

Sumner  to  say 

i  the  ;  nd   iherirT  had  fini  hed 

making  their  and   he  presumed  had 

by  that  time  i  ■     ■-.  he  required 


a  company  of  United  States  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Lawrence  to  secure  "  the  safety  of 
the  citizens  in  both  persons  and  property,"  % 
asking  also  a  like  company  for  Lecompton 
and  Topeka.  The  next  day  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence  had  the  opportunity  to  smother 
their  indignation  when  they  saw  the  smol- 
dering embers  of  the  Free-State  Hotel  and 
the  scattered  fragments  of  their  printing- 
presses  patrolled  and  "  protected "  by  the 
federal  dragoons  whose  presence  they  had  so 
vainly  implored  a  few  days  before.  §  It  was 
high  time  the  governor  should  move.  The 
sack  of  Lawrence  had  unchained  the  demon 
of  civil  war  in  good  earnest.  The  guerilla 
hands  with  their  booty  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  free-State  men  rose  in  a  spirit  of 
fierce  retaliation.  Assassinations,  house-burn- 
ings, expulsions,  and  skirmishes  broke  out 
with  frightful  speed  in  all  quarters.  The  sud- 
den shower  of  lawlessness  fell  on  the  just  and 
lli'-   unjust;    and,  forced  at  last  to  deal   out 

Holloway,  p.  334- 
t  Memorial  to  the  President. 

i  Shannon  to  Sumner,  May2ist,  1S56.  Senate  Docs., 
|d  S(     .34th  ( long.    Vol.  III.,  p.  38. 
$  Sumner  to  Howard,  May  16th,  1856.   Ibid.,* p.  37. 
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equal  protection,  the  governor  (June  4th)  is- 
sued his  proclamation  directing  military  or- 
ganizations to  disperse,  "  without  regard  to 
party,  names,  or  distinctions,"*  and  empower- 
ing Colonel  Sumner  to  enforce  the  order.t 
That  careful  and  discreet  officer,  who  had 
from  the  first  counseled  this  policy,  at  once 
proceeded  to  execute  the  command  with  his 
characteristic  energy.  He  disarmed  and  dis- 
persed the  free-State  guerillas, — John  Brown's 
among  the  earliest, —  liberated  prisoners,  drove 
the  Missourians,  including  delegate  Whitfield 
and  General  Coffee  of  the  skeleton  militia, 
back  across  their  State  line,  and  stationed  five 
companies  along  the  border  to  prevent  their 
return.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish 
all  this  without  bloodshed.  "  I  do  not  think," 
he  wrote,  June  23d,  "  there  is  an  armed  body 
of  either  party  now  in  the  territory,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  few  freebooters."  % 
The  colonel  found  very  soon  that  he  was 
only  too  efficient  and  faithful.  "  My  measures 
have  necessarily  borne  hard  against  both  par- 
ties," wrote  Sumner  to  the  War  Department, 
"  for  both  have  in  many  instances  been  more 
or  less  wrong.  The  Missourians  were  perfectly 
satisfied  so  long  as  the  troops  were  employed 
exclusively  against  the  free-State  party;  but 
when  they  found  that  I  would  be  strictly 
impartial,  that  lawless  mobs  could  no  longer 
come  from  Missouri,  and  that  their  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  Kansas  was  brought 
to  an  end,  then  they  immediately  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
United  States  troops." §  The  complaint  had 
its  usual  prompt  effect  at  Washington.  By 
orders  dated  June  27th  the  colonel  was  super- 
seded in  his  command,  and  Brigadier-General 
P.  F.  Smith  was  sent  to  Leavenworth.  Known 
to  be  pro-slavery  in  his  opinions,  great  advan- 
tages were  doubtless  expected  by  the  conspir- 
acy from  this  change.  But  General  Smith 
was  an  invalid,  and  incapable  of  active  ser- 
vice ;  and  so  far  as  the  official  records  show, 
the  army  officers  and  troops  in  Kansas  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  just  impartiality  in  their 
dealings  with  the  vexed  political  quarrel  of 
the  day. 

The  removal  of  Governor  Shannon  a  few 
weeks  after  Colonel  Sumner  once  more  made 
Secretary  Woodson,  always  a  willing  instru- 
ment of  the  conspiracy,  acting  governor.  It 
was  under  this  individual's  promptings  and 
proclamation,  Shannon  being  absent  from  the 
territory,  that  Colonel  Sumner,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  orders  superseding  him,  forcibly 

*  Shannon  Proclamation,  June  4th,  1856.  Senate 
Docs.,  3d.  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  47. 

t  Shannon  to  Sumner,  June  4th,  1856.    Ibid.,  p.  45. 
\  Sumner  to  Cooper,  June  23d,  1856.   Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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dispersed  the  free-State  legislature  on  the  4th 
of  July,  as  narrated.  For  this  act  the  cynical 
Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  was  not 
slow  to  send  the  colonel  an  implied  censure,  || 
perhaps  to  justify  his  removal  from  com- 
mand ;  but  not  a  word  of  reproof  went  from 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  to  the  acting 
governor. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  for  a  con- 
siderable, length  of  time  after  the  organization 
of  Kansas  Territory  the  Missouri  River  was  its 
principal  highway  of  approach  from  the  States. 
To  antislavery  men  who  were  unwilling  to 
conceal  their  sentiments,  this  had  from  the 
very  first  been  a  route  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
But  now  that  political  strife  culminated  in 
civil  war,  the  Missourians  established  a  com- 
plete practical  blockade  of  the  river  against 
Northern  men  or  Northern  goods.  Recently, 
however,  railroads  had  been  pushed' forward 
across  Iowa,  and  the  Northern  emigration  to 
Kansas  little  by  little  found  a  new  route 
through  that  State  and  Nebraska. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  great  conster- 
nation was  created  in  pro- slavery  circles  by  the 
report  that  Lane  had  arrived  at  the  Iowa 
border  with  a  "  Northern  army,"  exaggerated 
into  fabulous  numbers,  and  intent  upon  fight- 
ing his  way  to  Kansas.  Parties  headed  by 
Lane  and  others  and  aggregating  some  hun- 
dreds had  in  fact  so  arrived,  and  were  more 
or  less  provided  with  arms,  though  they  had 
no  open  military  organization.  While  spies 
and  patrols  were  on  the  lookout  for  marching 
companies  and  regiments,  they,  concealing 
their  arms,  quietly  slipped  down  in  detached 
parties  to  Lawrence.  Thus  reenforced  and  in- 
spirited, the  free-State  men  took  the  aggress- 
ive, and  by  several  bold  movements  broke  up 
a  number  of  pro-slavery  camps  and  gatherings. 
Greatly  exaggerated  reports  of  these  affairs 
were  promptly  sent  to  the  neighboring  Mis- 
souri counties,  and  the  Border  Ruffians  rose 
almost  to  a  man  for  a  third  military  invasion 
of  Kansas. 

Governor  Shannon,  not  yet  notified  of  his 
removal,  reported  to  General  Smith  that 
Lecompton  was  threatened  with  an  attack. 
General  Smith,  becoming  himself  alarmed, 
called  together  all  available  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  territorial  capital,  and  reported 
the  exigency  to  the  War  Department.  All  the 
hesitation  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  instructions  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  the  use  of  troops  otherwise 
than  as  an  officer's  posse,  instantly  vanished. 

§  Sumner  to  Cooper,  Aug.  nth,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.     Vol.  III.,  p.  58. 

||  Sumner  to  Cooper,  Aug.  nth,  1856.  Endorsement, 
Aug.  27th.  1856.  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong. 
Vol.  III.,  p.  59. 
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The  whole  Kansas  militia  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  General  Smith,  and  requisitions 
were  issued  for  two  regiments  from  Illinois  and 
two  from  Kentucky. 

••  The  position  of  the  insurgents,"  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary. "  is  shown  by  your  letfer  and  its  inclosures,  is 
that  of  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tional authorities,  with  such  manifestation  of  a  purpose 
ead  devastation  over  the  land  as  no  longer  justi- 
fies further  hesitation  or  indulgence.  To  you,  as  to  every 
soldier,  whose  habitual  feeling  is  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  his  own  country,  and  only  to  use  his  arms  against  a 

fmblic  enemy,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  pain- 
ul  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with  any  portion  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  But  patriotism  and  humanity  alike 
reouire  that  rebellion  should  be  promptly  crushed, 
and  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes  which  now  disturb 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  good  people  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  should  be  effectually  checked.  You 
will  therefore  energetically  employ  all  the  means 
within  your  reach  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
always  endeavoring  to  carry  out  your  present  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood."  * 

The  cold-blooded  Secretary,  who  could  read 
a  description  of  the  sack  of  Lawrence  unmoved, 
had  probably  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Platte  coun- 
ty battle-call  in  the  "  Weston  Argus  Extra," 
which  formed  one  of  the  general's  inclosures. 

^o  sudden  and  unexpected  has  been  the  attack  of 
the  abolitionists  that  the  law-and-order  party  was  un- 
prepared to  effectually  resist  them.    To-day  the  bogus 

Mate  government,  we  understand,  is  to  assemble 
at  Topeka.  The  issue  is  distinctly  made  up  ;  either  the 
free-State  or  pro-slavery  party  is  to  have  Kansas.  .  .  . 
Citizens  of  Platte  county !  the  war  is  upon  you,  and 
at  your  very  doors.  Arouse  yourselves  to  speedy  ven- 
geance and  rub  out  the  bloody  traitors."  t 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  pro-slavery 
zeal  of  General  Smith  was  less  ardent  than 
that  of  Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  or  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war  might  have  begun  in  Lawrence 
instead  of  Charleston.  Upon  a  little  fuller  in- 
formation and  more  mature  reflection,  the  gen- 
eral found  that  he  had  no  need  either  of  the 
four  regiments  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky  or 
Border- Ruffian  mobs  led  by  skeleton  militia 
generals,  neither  of  which  he  had  asked  for. 
Both  the  militia  generals  and  the  Missourians 
were  too  eager  even  to  wait  for  an  official  call. 
neral"  Richardson  ordered  out  his  whole 
division  on  the  strength  of  the  "Argus  Extra" 
and  neighborhood  reports,!  and  the  entire  bor- 
der was  already  in  motion  when  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Woodson  issued  his  proclamation  §  de- 
claring the  territory  "  to  be  in  a  state  of  open  in- 
surrection and  rebellion."  General  Smith  found 
it  !.•  to       ■:■  ■     his  first  orders  against 

the  I  iffian  invaders  themselves. 

•  'r.ry  of  War,  t-.  General 
Smith,  Sept  vi,  1856.  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th 

•1-    HI.,  p.    2',. 

D        ,  3d  Sess.  34th 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  7O-7. 

:  ■    '••'''  I  Smith,  August  i8th,  1850. 

Senate  I>oc».,  3d  Sc -.--.  31th  Cong.     Vol.  III.,  p.  75. 


'•  It  has  been  rumored  for  several  days,"  he  wrote 
to  his  second  in  command,  "  that  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  the  State  of  Missouri  have  entered  Kan- 
sas, at  various  points,  armed,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  opposite  party  and  driving  them  from  the 
territory,  the  latter  being  also  represented  to  be  in 
considerable  force.  If  it  should  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge that  either  side  is  moving  upon  the  other  with 
the  view  to  attack,  it  will  become  your  duty  to  ob- 
serve their  movements  and  prevent  such  hostile 
collisions."  || 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Cooke,  upon  whom  this 
active  field  work  devolved,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral's ill  health,  concentrated  his  little  command 
between  Lawrence  and  Lecompton,  where  he 
could  to  some  extent  exert  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  main  bodies  of  both  parties,  and 
where  he  soon  had  occasion  to  send  a  remon- 
strance, to  the  acting  governor  that  his  "  mili- 
tia" was  ransacking  and  burning  houses.^} 
To  the  acting  governor's  mind,  such  a  remon- 
strance was  not  a  proper  way  to  suppress  re- 
bellion. He  therefore  sent  Colonel  Cooke  a 
requisition  to  invest  the  town  of  Topeka,  dis- 
arm the  insurrectionists,  hold  them  as  prison- 
ers, level  their  fortifications,  and  intercept 
aggressive  invaders  on  "  Lane's  trail "  •  *  *  all 
of  which  demands  the  officer  prudently  and 
politely  declined,  replying  that  he  was  there 
to  assist  in  serving  judicial  process,  and  not 
to  make  war  on  the  town  of  Topeka. 1 1 

If,  as  had  been  alleged,  General  Smith  was 
at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  pro-slavery  side 
with  favor,  their  arrogance  and  excesses  soon 
removed  his  prejudices,  and  he  wrote  an  un- 
sparing report  of  the  situation  to  the  War 
Department. 

"  In  explanation  of  the  position  of  affairs,  lately  and 
now,  I  may  remark  that  there  are  more  than  two  op- 
posing parties  in  the  territory.  The  citizens  of  the 
territory  who  formed  the  majority  in  the  organization 
of  the  territorial  government,  and  in  the  elections  for 
its  legislature  and  inferior  officers,  form  one  party. 
The  persons  who  organized  a  State  government,  and 
attempted  to  put  it  in  operation  against  the  authority 
of  that  established  by  Congress,  form  another.  A 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  former  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  which  is  composed  in  a  great  part  ol 
citizens  from  that  State,  who  have  come  into  this  ter- 
ritory armed,  under  the  excitement  produced  by  re- 
ports exaggerated  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  absolutely 
false,  form  the  third.  There  is  a  fourth,  composed  of 
idle  men  congregated  from  various  parts,  who  assume 
to  arrest,  punish,  exile,  and  even  kill  all  those  whom 
they  assume  to  be  bad  citizens;  that  is,  those  who  will 
not  join  them  or  contribute  to  their  maintenance. 
Every  one  of  these  has  in  its  own  peculiar  way  (except 
some  few  of  the  first  party)  thrown  aside  all  regard  to 
law,  and  even  honesty,  and  the  territory  under  their 
sway  is  ravaged  from  one  end  to  the  other.  .  .  . 
Until  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was  deficient  in  force 

$  August  25th,  1856.    Ibid.,  p.  80. 

||  Deas.A.  A.G.,to  Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke,August 
28th,  1856.     Ibid.,  p.  85. 

If  Cooke  to  Deas,  August  31st,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  89. 

*  *  Woodson  to  Cooke,  Sept.  1st,  1856.  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

1 1  Cooke  to  Woodson,  Sept.  2d,  1856.   Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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to  operate  against  all  these  at  once ;  and  the  acting 
governor  of  the  territory  did  not  seem  to  me  to  take 
a  right  view  of  affairs.  If  Mr.  Atchison  and  his  party 
had  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  they  could  not  have 
ordered  them  more  to  suit  his  purpose."  * 

All  such  truth  and  exposure  of  the  conspir- 
acy, however,  was  unpalatable  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  Secretary  Jefferson  Davis,  while 
approving  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Cooke  and 
expressing  confidence  in  the  general,  neverthe- 
less curtly  indorsed  upon  his  report : 

"The  only  distinction  of  parties  which  in  a  military 
point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  note  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  respect  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  organized  government  from  those  who  combine 
for  revolutionary  resistance  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities and  laws  of  the  land.  The  armed  combina- 
tion of  the  latter  class  come  within  the  denunciation  of 
the  President's  proclamation  and  are  proper  subjects 
upon  which  to  employ  the  military  force."  t 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  third 
governor  of  Kansas,  newly  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  arrived  in  the  territory.  The  Kan- 
sas pro-slavery  cabal  had  upon  the  dismissal  of 
Shannon  fondly  hoped  that  one  of  their  own 
clique,  either  Secretary  Woodson  or  Surveyor 
General  John  Calhoun,  would  be  made  execu- 
tive, and  had  set  on  foot  active  efforts  in  that 
direction.  In  principle  and  purpose  they  en- 
joyed the  abundant  sympathy  of  the  Pierce 
administration ;  but  as  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1856  was  at  hand,  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  could  not  at  the  moment  be 
endangered  by  so  open  and  defiant  an  act  of 
partisanship.  It  was  still  essential  to  placate 
the  wounded  antislavery  sensibilities  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Northern  States,  and  to 
this  end  John  W.  Geary  of  the  Keystone  State 
was  nominated  by  the  President  and  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
man  of  character  and  decision,  had  gone  to 
the  Mexican  War  as  a  volunteer  captain,  and 
had  been  made  a  colonel  and  intrusted  with  an 
important  command  for  merit.  Afterwards  he 
had  served  as  postmaster,  as  alcalde,  and  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  the  tur- 
bulent gold  excitements  of  1848-9,  and  was 
again  made  a  funding  commissioner  by  the 
California  legislature.  %  Both  by  nature  and 
experience,  therefore,  he  seemed  well  fitted  to 
subdue  the  civil  commotions  of  Kansas. 

But  the  pro-slavery  leaders  of  the  territory 
were  very  far  from  relishing  or  desiring  quali- 
fications of  this  character.  In  one  of  their 
appeals  calling  upon  the  Missourians  for  "  as- 
sistance in  men,  provisions,  and  munitions,  that 
we  may  drive  out  the  'Army  of  the  North,'" 

*  Smith  to  Cooper,  Sept. -loth,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  80. 

t  Sec.  War,  endorsement,  Sept.  23d,  on  letter  of 
Gen.  Smith  to  A.  G.,  Sept.  10th,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.   Vol.  III.,  p.  83. 


they  had  given  the  President  and  the  public  a 
piece  of  their  mind  about  this  appointment. 

"  We  have  asked  the  appointment  of  a  successor," 
said  they,  "  who  was  acquainted  with  our  condition," 
with  "  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  boldness  and 
integrity  requisite  faithfully  to  discharge  his  duty  re- 
gardless of  the  possible  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
election  of  some  petty  politician  in  a  distant  State.  In 
his  stead  we  have  one  appointed  who  is  ignorant  of  our 
condition,  a  stranger  to  our  people  ;  who,  we  have  too 
much  cause  to  fear,  will,  if  no  worse,  prove  no  more 
efficient  to  protect  us  than  his  predecessors.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  await  the  convenience  in  coming  of  our  newly 
appointed  governor.  We  cannot  hazard  a  second  edi- 
tion of  imbecility  or  corruption  !  "  § 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  they  now  bent 
all  their  energies  upon  concentrating  a  suf- 
ficient force  in  Kansas  to  crush  the  free-State 
men  before  the  new  governor  could  interfere. 
Acting  Governor  Woodson  had  by  proclama- 
tion declared  the  territory  in  a  state  of  "  open 
insurrection  and  rebellion,"  ||  and  the  officers 
of  the  skeleton  militia  were  hurriedly  enroll- 
ing the  Missourians,  giving  them  arms,  and 
planting  them  in  convenient  camps  for  a  final 
and  decisive  campaign. 

It  was  on  September  9th,  1856,  that  Gov- 
ernor Geary  and  his  party  landed  at  Leaven- 
worth. Even  on  his  approach  he  had  already 
been  compelled  to  note  and  verify  the  evi- 
dences of  civil  war.  He  had  met,  fleeing  from 
the  territory,  Governor  Shannon,  who  drew 
for  him  a  direful  picture  of  the  official  inheri- 
tance to  which  he  had  come.fl  While  this  in- 
terview took  place,  during  the  landing  of  the 
boat  at  Glasgow,  a  company  of  sixty  Missouri 
Border  Ruffians  was  embarking,  with  wagons, 
arms,  and  cannon,  and  with  the  open  declara- 
tion that  they  were  bound  for  Kansas  to  hunt 
and  kill  "  abolitionists."  *  *  Similar  belligerent 
preparations  were  in  progress  at  all  the  river 
towns  they  touched.  At  Kansas  City  the  vigi- 
lance committee  of  the  blockade  boarded  and 
searched  the  boat  for  concealed  "abolitionists." 
Finally  arrived  at  Leavenworth,  the  governor 
saw  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes, —  parades 
and  military  control  in  the  streets,  fugitives 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  fort,  and  hundreds 
of  minor  evidences  of  lawlessness  and  a  reign 
of  terror. 

Governor  Geary  went  at  once  to  the  fort, 
where  he  spent  the  day  in  consultation  with 
General  Smith.  That  same  evening  he  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  a  report  of  the 
day's  impressions  which  was  anything  but 
reassuring  —  Leavenworth  in  the  hands  of 
armed  men  committing   outrages  under  the 


t"  Washington  Union,"  August  1st,  1856. 

§  Gihon,  p.  130. 
-    ||  Woodson,  Proclamation,  August  25th,  1856. 
ate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  80. 
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shadow  of  authority;  theft  and  murder  in  die 
streets  and  on  the  highways;  farms  plundered 
and  deserted ;  agitation,  excitement,  and  utter 
insecurity  everywhere,  ami  the  number  of 
troops  insufficient  to  compel  peace  and  order. 
All  this  was  not  the  worst,  however.  Deep  in 
the  background  stood  the  sinister  apparition  of 
the  Atchison  cabal. 

!,"  wrote  he.  "  that  I  have  not  simply  to  con- 
tend against  bands  oi  armed  ruffians  anil  brigands 
aim  and  end  is  assassination  and  robbery 
—  infatuated  adherents  and  advocates  of  conflicting  po- 
litical sentiments  and  local  institutions  —  and  evil-dis- 
posed persons  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  elevated 
>ns;  but  worst  of  all,  against  the  influence  of 
men  who  have  been  placed  in  authority  and  have  em- 
ployed all  the  destructive  agents  around  them  to  pro- 
mote their  own  personal  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of 
everv  just,  honorable,  and  lawful  consideration.  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  condition  of  Kansas  faintly  pictured.  .  .  . 
In  making  the  foregoing  statements  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  deem  it 
important  that  you  should.be  apprised  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case;  and  whatever  maybe  the  effect  of 
such  revelations,  they  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
without  extenuation."* 

Discouraging  as  he  found  his  new  task  of 
administration.  Governor  Geary  grappled  with 
it  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  decision.  The  day 
following  his  interview  with  General  Smith 
found  him  at  Lecompton,  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  territory,  where  the  other  territorial  of- 
ficials, Woodson,  Calhoun,  Donaldson,  Sheriff 
Jones,  Lecompte,  Cato,  and  others,  constituted 
the  ever-vigilant  working  force  of  the  Atchi- 
son cabal,  precisely  as  had  been  so  truthfully 
represented  to  him  by  General  Smith,  and  as 
he  had  so  graphically  described  in  his  yester- 
day's letter  to  Marcy.  Paying  little  heed  to 
their  profusely  offered  advice,  he  adhered  to 
his  determination  to  judge  for  himself,  and  at 
once  issuer!  an  inaugural  address,  declaring 
that  in  his  official  action  he  would  do  justice 
at  all  hazards,  that  he  desired  to  know  no  party 
and  no  section,  and  imploring  the  people  to 
bury  their  past  strifes,  and  devote  themselves 
to  peace,  industry,  and  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  territory,  t  As  an  evidence  of  his 
earnestness  he  simultaneously  issued  two  proc- 
lamations,! one  disbanding  the  volunteer  or 
ouri  militia  lately  called  into  service  by 
rnor  Woodson,  and  the  other 
commanding  the  immediate  enrollment  of 
•izen  militia  of  Kansas  Territory, 
being  taken  by  the  advice  of  General 

He    oon  found  that  he  could  not  govern 
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Kansas  with  paper  proclamations  alone.  His 
sudden  arrival  at  this  particular  juncture  was 
evidently  an  unexpected  contretemps.  While  he 
was  preaching  and  printing  his  sage  admoni- 
tions about  peace  and  prosperity  at  Lecompton, 
and  laboring  to  change  the  implements  of  civil 
war  into  plowshares  and  pruning-hooks,  the 
Missouri  raid  against  Lawrence,  officially 
called  into  the  field  by  Woodson's  proclama- 
tion, was  about  to  deal  out  destruction  to  that 
town.  A  thousand  Border  Ruffians  (at  least 
two  eye-witnesses  say  twenty-five  hundred), 
led  by  their  recognized  Missouri  chiefs,  were 
at  that  moment  camped  within  striking  distance 
of  the  hated  "  New  Boston."  Their  published 
address,  which  declared  that  "  these  traitors, 
assassins,  and  robbers  must  now  be  punished, 
must  now  be  taught  a  lesson  they  will  remem- 
ber," that  "  Lane's  army  and  its  allies  must  be 
expelled  from  the  territory,"  left  no  doubt  of 
their  errand. 

This  news  reached  the  governor  about  mid- 
night of  his  second  day  in  Lecompton.  One 
of  the  brigadiers  of  the  skeleton  militia  was 
apparently  in  command,  and  not  yet  having 
caught  the  cue  of  the  governor's  intentions, 
reported  the  force  for  orders,  "in  the  field, 
ready  for  duty,  and  impatient  to  act."  J|  At 
about  the  same  hour  he  received  a  message 
from  the  agent  he  had  sent  to  Lawrence  to 
distribute  copies  of  his  inaugural,  that  the 
people  of  that  town  were  arming  and  prepar- 
ing to  receive  and  repel  this  contemplated 
attack  of  the  Missourians.  The  governor  was 
dumfounded  at  the  information.  His  prom- 
ises and  policy,  upon  which  the  ink  was  not 
yet  dry,  were  already  in  jeopardy.  Instead  of 
bringing  peace  his  advent  was  about  to  open 
war. 

In  this  contingency  the  governor  took  his 
measures  with  true  military  promptness.  He 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  Missouri  camp 
Secretary  Woodson  with  copies  of  his  inaugu- 
ral, and  the  adjutant-general  of  the  territory 
with  orders  to  disband  and  muster  out  of 
service  the  Missouri  volunteers,  |f  while  he 
himself,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  dragoons 
and  a  light  battery,  moved  rapidly  to  Law- 
rence, a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Entering 
that  town  at  sunrise,  he  found  a  few  hundred 
men  hastily  organized  for  defense  in  the  im- 
provised intrenchments  and  barricades  about 
the  place,  ready  enough  to  sell  their  lives,  but 
vastly  more  willing  to  intrust  their  protection 
to  the  governor's  authority  and  the  Federal 

$  deary  to  Marcy,  Sept.  12th,  1856.    Ibid.,  p.  95. 

||  General  Ileiskell  to  Geary,  Sept.  nth  and  12th, 
1856.    Glhon,  pp.   136-7. 

If  Geary  to  Marcy,  Sept.  16th,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sets.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  107. 
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troops.*  They  listened  to  his  speech  and 
readily  promised  to  obey  his  requirements. 

Since  the  Missourians  had  officially  re- 
ported themselves  to  him  as  subject  to  his 
orders,  the  governor  supposed  that  his  in- 
junctions, conveyed  to  them  in  writing  and 
print,  and  borne  by  the  Secretary  and  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  territory,  would  suffice  to 
send  them  back  at  once  to  their  own  borders, 
and  he  returned  to  Lecompton  to  take  up  his 
thorny  duties  of  administration.  But  though 
forewarned  by  ex-Governor  Shannon  and  by 
General  Smith,  the  governor  did  not  yet  real- 
ize the  temper  and  purpose  of  either  the  cabal 
conspirators  or  the  Border- Ruffian  rank  and 
file.  He  had  just  dispatched  a  military  force 
in  another  direction  to  intercept  and  disarm 
a  raid  about  to  be  made  by  a  detachment  of 
Lane's  men,  when  news  came  to  him  that  the 
Missourians  were  still  moving  upon  Lawrence 
in  increased  force,  that  his  officers  had  not  yet 
delivered  their  orders,  and  that  skirmishing  had 
begun  between  the  outposts. 

Menaced  thus  with  dishonor  on  one  side 
and  contempt  on  the  other,  he  gathered  all 
his  available  Federal  troops,  and  hurrying  for- 
ward posted  them  between  Lawrence  and  the 
invaders.  Then  he  went  to  the  Missouri 
camp,  where  the  true  condition  of  affairs  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  him.  All  the  Border-Ruffian 
chiefs  were  there,  headed  by  Atchison  in  per- 
son, who  was  evidently  the  controlling  force, 
though  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  named  Reid,  exercised 
nominal  command,  t  He  found  his  orders 
unheeded  and  on  every  hand  mutterings  of 
impatience  and  threats  of  defiance.  These 
invading  aliens  had  not  the  least  disposition 

*  Colonel  Cooke  to  Porter,  A.  A.  G.,  Sept.  13th,  1S56. 
Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  III.,  p.  113. 

t  Wilder,  p.   10S;   Gihon,  p.  152. 

%  Colonel  Cooke  to  Porter,  Sept.  16th,  1856.  Senate 
Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.     Vol.  III.,  p.  121. 
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to  receive  commands  as  Kansas  militia ;  they 
invoked  that  name  only  as  a  cloak  to  shield 
them  from  the  legal  penalties  due  their  real 
character  as  organized  banditti. 

The  governor  called  the  chiefs  together  and 
made  them  an  earnest  harangue.  He  explained 
to  them  his  conciliatory  policy,  read  his  in- 
structions from  Washington,  affirmed  his  de- 
termination to  keep  peace,  and  appealed  per- 
sonally to  Atchison  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  law 
and  preserving  order.  That  wily  chief,  seeing 
that  refusal  would  put  him  in  the  attitude  of  a 
law-breaker,  feigned  a  ready  compliance,  and 
he  and  Reid,  his  factotum  commander,  made 
eloquent  speeches  "calculated  to  produce 
submission  to  the  legal  demands  made  upon 
them."  I  Some  of  the  lesser 
captains,  however,  were  mu- 
tinous, and  treated  the  gov- 
ernor to  choice  bits  of  Border- 
Ruffian  rhetoric.  Law  and 
violence  vibrated  in  uncertain 
balance,  when  Colonel  Cooke, 
commanding  the  '  Federal 
troops,  took  the  floor  and  cut 
the  knot  of  discussion  in  a 
summary  way.  "  I  felt  called 
upon  to  say  some  words  my- 
self," he  writes  naively,  "ap- 
pealing to  these  militia  officers 
as  an  old  resident  of  Kansas 
and  friend  to  the  Missourians 
to  submit  to  the  patriotic  de- 
mand that  they  should  retire, 
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assuring  them  of  my  perfect  confidence  in  the 

inflexible  justice  of  the  governor,  and  that  it 
would  become  my  painful  duty  to  sustain  him 
at  the  cannon's  mouth."*  This  argument  was 
decisive.  The  valiant  border  chiefs  felt  will- 
ing enough  to  lead  their  awkward  squads 
inst  the  slight  barricades  of  Lawrence, 
but  quailed  at  the  unlooked-for  prospect  of 
encountering  the  carbines  and  sabers  of  half  a 
regiment  oi  regular  dragoons  and  the  grape- 
shot  of  a  well-drilled  light  battery.  They  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable  ;  and  swallowing  their 
rage  anil  still  nursing  their  revenge,  they  con- 
sented perforce  to  retire  and  be  "  honorably  " 
mustered  out.  But  for  this  narrow  contin- 
gency  Lawrence  would  have  been  sacked  by 


of  a  "  muster  out,"  rather  than  the  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  halter  which  the  full  execution 
of  their  design  would  render  them  liable  to, 
another  detachment  of  Federal  dragoons  was 
enforcing  the  bogus  laws  upon  a  company  of 
free-State  men  who  had  just  had  a  skirmish 
with  another  detachment  of  this  same  invad- 
ing army  of  Border  Ruffians,  at  a  place  called 
Hickory  Point.  The  encounter  itself  had  all 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  dozens  of  simi- 
lar affairs  which  occurred  during  this  prolonged 
period  of  border  warfare  —  a  neighborhood 
feud  ;  neighborhood  violence ;  the  appearance 
of  organized  bands  for  retaliation ;  the  taking 
of  forage,  animals,  and  property ;  the  fortifying 
of  two  or  three  log-houses  by  a  pro- slavery 
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lh,  1856.    Senate  Dot   .. 
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company  then  on  its  way  to  join  in  the  Law- 
rence attack,  and  finally  the  appearance  of  a 
more  numerous  free-State  party  to  dislodge 
them.  The  besieging  column,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  had  brought  up 
a  brass  four- pounder,  lately  captured  from  the 
pro-slavery  men,  and  with  this  and  their  rifles 
kept  up  a  long-range  fire  for  about  six  hours, 
when  the  garrison  of  border  Ruffians  capitu- 
lated on  condition  of  being  allowed  "honor- 
ably "  to  evaluate  their  stronghold  and  retire. 
The  casualties  were  one  man  killed  and  several 
wounded. t 

t  Examination,  Senate   Docs.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong. 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  156-169. 
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The  rejoicing  of  the  free-State  men  over 
this  not  too  brilliant  victory  was  short-lived. 
Returning  home  in  separate  squads,  they 
were  successively  intercepted  by  the  Federal 
dragoons  acting  as  a  posse  to  the  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal,  *  who  arrested  them 
on  civil  writs  obtained  in  haste  by  an  active 
member  of  the  territorial  cabal,  and  to  the 
number  of  eighty-nine  t  were  taken  prisoners 
to  Lecompton.  So  far  the  affair  had  been  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  have  become 
commonplace  —  a  frontier  "free  fight,"  as 
they  themselves  described  and  regarded  it. 
But  now  it  took  on  a  truly  remarkable  aspect. 
Sterling  G.  Cato,  one  of  the  pro-slavery 
territorial  judges,  had  been  found  by  Gov- 
ernor Geary  in  the  Missouri  camp  drilling 
and  doing  duty  as  a  soldier, \  ready  and 
doubtless  more  than  willing  to  take  part  in 
the  projected  sack  of  Lawrence.  This  Federal 
judge,  as  open  a  law-breaker  as  these  Hickory 
Point  prisoners  (the  two  affairs  really  forming 
part  of  one  and  the  same  enterprise),  now 
seated  himself  on  his  judicial  bench  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  party  for  trial  on  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree ;  §  and  at  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  his  court  proceeded  to  try  and 
condemn  to  penalties  prescribed  by  the  bogus 
laws  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  these  prisoners, 
for  offenses  in  which  in  equity  and  good  morals 

*  Captain  Wood  to  Colonel  Cooke,  Sept.  16th,  1856. 
Senate  Does.,  3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  123- 
126. 

t  Geary  to  Marcy,  October  1st,  1856.  Senate  Docs., 
3d  Sess.  34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  156. 

\  Gihon,  p.  158. 

§  Record  of  examination,  Senate  Docs.,  3d  Sess. 
34th  Cong.    Vol.  II.,  p.  169. 
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he  was  personally particeps  criminis  —  some  of 
the  convicts  being  held  in  confinement  until 
the  following  March,  when  they  were  par- 
doned by  the  governor.  *  Inter  anna  silent 
leges,  say  the  publicists;  but  in  this  particular 
instance  the  license  of  guerilla  war,  the  fraudu- 
lent statutes  of  the  territory,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  were  combined  and  perverted  with 
a  satanic  ingenuity  in  furtherance  of  this 
wretched  conspiracy. 

The  vigorous  proceedings  of  Governor 
Geary,  the  forced  retirement  of  the  Missou- 
rians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  free-State  partisans  on  the  other, 
had  the  effect  to  bring  the  guerilla  war  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  The  retribution  had  fallen 
very  unequally  upon  the  two  parties  to  the 
conflict,  t  but  this  was  due  to  the  legal  traps 
and  pitfalls  prepared  with  such  artful  design 
by  the  Atchison  conspiracy,  and  not  to  the 
personal  indifference  or  ill-will  of  the  gover- 
nor. He  strove  sincerely  to  restore  impartial 
administration ;  he  completed  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  territorial  militia,  reenlisting  into 
the  Federal  service  one  pro-slavery  and  one 
free-State  company  for  police  duty.  By  the 
end  of  September  he  was  enabled  to  write  to 
Washington  that  "  peace  now  reigns  in  Kan- 
sas." Encouraged  by  this  success  in  allaying 
guerilla  strife,  he  next  endeavored  to  break 
up  the  existing  political  persecution  and  in- 
trigues. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Governor 
Geary  became  conscious,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  he  had  been  nominated 
and  sent  to  Kansas  as  a  partisan  manoeuvre, 
and  not  to  institute  administrative  reforms; 
that  his  instructions,  written  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  to  tranquillize  Kansas  by 


his  "  energy,  impartiality,  and  discretion,"  \ 
really  meant  that  after  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  he  should  satisfy  the  Atchison  cabal. 
In  less  than  six  months  after  he  had  come 
to  the  territory,  clothed  with  the  executive 
authority,  speaking  the  President's  voice,  and 
representing  the  unlimited  military  power  of 
the  republic,  he,  the  third  Democratic  governor 
of  Kansas,  was,  like  his  predecessors,  in 
secret  and  ignoble  flight  from  the  province 
he  had  so  trustfully  come  to  rule,  contemned 
and  execrated  by  his  party  associates,  aban- 
doned and  disgraced  by  the  Administration 
which  had  appointed  him,  and  without  pro- 
tection to  guard  him  from  the  assault  of  high- 
wayman or  assassin.  Humiliating  as  was  this 
local  conspiracy  to  plant  servitude  in  Kansas, 
a  more  aggressive  political  movement  to 
nationalize  slavery  in  all  the  Union  was  about 
to  eclipse  it. 

THE  CONVENTIONS  OF  1856. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  spring  of  the  year 
1856  saw  an  almost  spontaneous  impulse  to- 
ward the  formation  of  a  new  party.  As  already 
described,  it  was  a  transition  period  in  politics. 
The  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party  was  ma- 
terially increased  and  hastened  by  the  failure, 
two  years  before,  to  make  Lincoln  a  Senator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  election  of  Trumbull 
served  quite  as  effectively  to  consolidate  the 
Democratic  rebellion  against  Douglas  in  his 
blind  determination  to  make  the  support  of 
his  Nebraska  bill  a  test  of  party  orthodoxy. 
Many  of  the  Northern  counties  formed  "  Re- 
publican "  organizations  in  the  two  previous 
years ;  but  the  name  was  entirely  local,  while 
the  opposition,  not  yet  united,  but  fighting 
in  factions  against  the   Nebraska  bill,  only 


*  Gihon,  pp.  142-3.  Geary,  Executive  Minutes,  Sen- 
ate Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.    Vol.  VI.,  p.  195. 

t  The  Kansas  territorial  legislature,  in  the  year 
1859,  by  which  time  local  passion  had  greatly  sub- 
sided, by  law  empowered  anon-partisan  board  of  three 
commissioners  to  collect  sworn  testimony  concerning 
the  ravages  of  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  indemnity  from  the  General  Government 
for  the  individual  sufferers.  These  commissioners, 
after  a  careful  examination,  made  an  official  report,  from 
which  may  be  gleaned  an  interesting  summary  in  num- 
bers and  values  of  the  harvest  of  crime  and  destruction 
which  the  Kansas  contest  produced,  and  which  report 
can  be  relied  upon,  since  eye-witnesses  and  participants 
of  both  parties  freely  contributed  their  testimony  at  the 
invitation  of  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  fixed  the  period  of  the  war  as  be- 
ginningabout  November  1st,  1855,  and  continuing  until 
about  December  1st,  1856.  They  estimated  that  the  en- 
tire loss  and  destruction  of  property,  including  the 
cost  of  fitting  out  the  various  expeditions,  amounted  to 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000.  Fully  one- 
half  of  this  loss,  they  thought,  was  directly  sustained  by 
actual  settlers  of  Kansas.  They  received  petitions  and 
took  testimony  in  463  cases.  They  reported  41 7  cases  as 
X  Marcy  to  Geary,  August 


entitled  to  indemnity.    The  detailed  figures  and  values 
of  property  destroyed  are  presented  as  follows  : 

"Amount  of  crops  destroyed,  $37,349.61  ;  number 
of  buildings  burned  and  destroyed,  78;  horses  taken 
or  destroyed,  368 ;  cattle  taken  or  destroyed,  533. 
Amount  of  property  owned  by  pro-slavery  men,  $77,- 
198.99 ;  property  owned  by  free-State  men,  $335,- 
779.04;  property  taken  or  destroyed  by  pro-slavery 
men,  $318,718.63;  property  taken  or  destroyed  by 
free-State  men,  $94,529.40." 

About  the  loss  of  life  the  commissioners  say,  "  Al- 
though not  within  our  province,  we  may  be  excused  for 
stating  that,  from  the  most  reliable  information  that 
we  have  been  able  to  gather,  by  the  secret  warfare  of 
the  guerilla  system,  and  in  well-known  encounters, 
the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  in  Kansas  during  the 
period  mentioned  probably  exceeded  rather  than  fell 
short  of  two  hundred.  .  .  .  That  the  excitement  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  in  1856,  was  insti- 
gated and  kept  up  by  garbled  and  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  Kansas  affairs,  published  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  newspapers,  is  true,  most  true ;  but  the 
half  of  what  was  done  by  either  party  was  never  chroni- 
cled!"—  House  Reports,  2d  Sess.  36th  Cong.  Vol. 
III.,  Part  1,  pp.  90 and  93. 
26th,  1856.    Gihon,  p.  272. 
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acknowledged  political  affinity  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  "  Anti-Nebraska  "  party. 

In  the  absence  of  any  existing  party  ma- 
chinery, some  fifteen  editors  of  anti-Ne- 
braska newspapers  met  for  conference  at 
Decatur  on  the  2 2d  of  February  and  issued 
a  call  for  a  delegate  State  convention  of  the 
"Anti-Nebraska  party,"  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington  on  the  29th  of  May.  Prominent  lead- 
ers, as  a  rule,  hesitated  to  commit  themselves 
by  their  presence  at  Decatur.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  could  not  attend  the  delib- 
erations as  an  editor;  but  he  doubtless  lent 
his  suggestion  and  advice,  for  we  find  him 
among  the  distinguished  guests  and  speakers 
at  the  banquet  which  followed  the  business 
session,  and  toasts  to  his  candidacy  as  "  the 
next  United  States  Senator"  show  that  his 
leadership  had  suffered  no  abatement.  The 
assembled  editors  purposely  set  the  Bloom- 
ington  convention  for  a  somewhat  late  day 
in  the  campaign,  and  before  the  time  arrived, 
the  political  situation  in  the  State  was  already 
much  more  clearly  defined. 

One  factor  which  greatly  baffled  the  calcu- 
lations and  forecast  of  politicians  was  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Know-Nothing  or  American 
party.  It  was  apparent  to  all  that  this  order 
or  affiliation  had  during  the  past  two  years 
spread  into  Illinois,  as  into  other  States.  But 
as  its  machinery  and  action  were  secret,  and  as 
no  general  election  had  occurred  since  1854  to 
exhibit  its  numerical  strength,  its  possible  scope 
and  influence  could  only  be  vaguely  estimated. 
Still  it  was  clearly  present  as  a  positive  force. 
Its  national  council  had  in  February  at  Phila- 
delphia nominated  Fillmore  and  Donelson  as 
a  presidential  ticket ;  but  the  preponderating 
Southern  membership  forced  an  indorsement 
of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act  into  its  platform, 
which  destroyed  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
party,  driving  the  Northern  delegates  to  a  bolt. 
Nevertheless  many  Northern  voters,  indifferent 
to  the  slavery  issue,  still  sought  to  maintain  its 
organization;  and  thus  in  Illinois  the  State 
Council  met  early  in  May,  ratified  the  nom- 
ination of  Fillmore  for  President,  and  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  governor  and  other  State 
offices.* 

The  Democratic  party,  or  rather  so  much  of 
that  party  as  did  not  openly  repudiate  the  pol- 
icy and  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
made  early  preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. The  great  loss  in  prestige  and  numbers 
he  had  already  sustained  admonished  Douglas 
that  his  political  fortunes  hungin  a  doubtful  bal- 
ance. But  he  was  a  bold  and  aggressive  leader, 
to  whom  controversy  and  party  warfare  were 
rather  an  inspiration  than  a  discouragement. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Democratic  State  con- 
*  "  History  of  Illinois,"  Davidson  and  Stuve,  p.  648. 


vention  nominated  for  governor  of  I llinois  | 
William  A.  Richardson,  late  a  member  of  th«l 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  body  at1 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  he 
had  been  the  leader  to  whom  the  success  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  specially  intruded,  and 
where  his  somewhat  unscrupulous  parliament 
ary  management  had  contributed  materially  ttJ 
the  final  passage  of  that  measure. 

Thus  the  attitude  of  opposing  factions  aflV 
the  unorganized  unfolding  of  public  opinkw 
rather  than  any  mere  promptings  or  combine 
tions  of  leaders,  developed  the  cause  of  thel 
anti-Nebraska  men  of  Illinois.  Out  of  this1 
condition  sprang  directly  one  important  ele-l 
ment  of  future  success.  Richardson's  candi-l 
dacy,  long  foreshadowed,  was  seen  to  require  aal 
opposing  nominee  of  unusual  popularity.  Hel 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Colonel  William 
H.  Bissell,  late  a  Democratic  representative 
in  Congress,  where  he  had  denounced  disur.ion 
in  1 850,  and  opposed  the  Nebraska  bill  in  1854. 
He  had  led  a  regiment  to  the  Mexican  war, 
and  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  His  military  laurels  easily  carried  him 
into  Congress;  but  the  exposures  of  the  Mex- 
ican campaign  also  burdened  him  with  a  disease1 
which  paralyzed  his  lower  limbs,  and  compelled 
retirement  from  active  politics  after  his  second 
term.  He  was  now,  however,  once  more  recov- 
ering ;  and  having  already  exhibited  civic  tal- 
ents of  a  high  order,  the  popular  voice  made 
light  of  his  physical  infirmity,  and  his  friends 
declared  their  readiness  to  match  the  brains 
of  Bissell  against  the  legs  of  his  opponents. 

One  piece  of  his  history  rendered  him  spe- 
cially acceptable  to  young  and  spirited  Western 
voters.  His  service  in  Congress  began  amid 
exciting  debates  over  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  when  the  Southern  fire-eaters 
were  already  rampant  and  reckless.  Seddon 
of  Virginia,  in  his  eagerness  to  depreciate  the 
North  and  glorify  the  South,  affirmed  in  a 
speech  that  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  "  a4 
that  most  critical  juncture  when  all  seemed 
lost  save  honor,"  amid  the  discomfiture  and 
rout  of  "  the  brave  but  unfortunate  troops  of 
the  North  through  a  mistaken  order.''  "  the  no- 
ble regiment  of  Mississippians  "  had  snatched 
victory  from  the  jaws  of  death,  t  Replying 
some  days  later  to  Seddon's  innuendo.  Bis- 
sell, competent  by  his  presence  on  the  battle- 
field to  bear  witness,  retorted  that  when  the 
2d  Indiana  gave  way,  it  was  McKee's  2d 
Kentucky,  Hardin's  1st  Illinois,  and  BisseH's 
2d  Illinois  which  had  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  hour,  and  that  the  vaunted  Mississippi 
regiment  was  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  scene  of  action.  Properly  this  was  an  is- 
sue of  veracity  between  Seddon  and  Bissell,  of 
t  January  23d,  1S50;  "  Globe,"  app.  7S. 
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isy  solution.  But  Jefferson  Davis,  who  com- 
manded the  Mississippi  regiment  in  question, 
Lgan  an  interchange  of  notes  with  Bissell 
hich  from  the  first  smelt  of  gunpowder, 
[ere  his  reported  remarks  correct  ?  asked 
avis  in  substance.  Bissell  answered,  repeat- 
te  the  language  of  his  speech  and  defining 
|e  spot  and  the  time  to  which  it  applied,  add- 
[g,  "  I  deem  it  due,  in  justice  alike  to  myself 
\A  the  Mississippi  regiment,  to  say  that  I 
|ade  no  charge  against  that  regiment."  Davis 
Insisting,  then  asked,  in  substance,  whether  he 
pant  to  deny  General  Lane's  official  report 
lat  "  the  regiment  of  Mississippians  came  to 
te  rescue  at  the  proper  time  to  save  the  for- 
ces of  the  day."  Bissell  rejoined,  "  My  re- 
arks  had  reference  to  a  different  time  and  place 
urn  those  referred  to  by  General  Lane." 
I  At  this  point  both  parties  might  with  great 
lopriety  have  ended  the  correspondence, 
ifficient  inquiry  had  been  met  by  generous 
.planation.  But  Davis,  apparently  determined 

push  Bissell  to  the  wall,  now  sent  his  chal- 
age.    This  time,  however,  he  met  his  match 

courage.  Bissell  named  an  officer  of  the 
imy  as  his  second,  instructing  him  to  suggest 

weapons  "muskets,  loaded  with  ball  and 
ickshot."  The  terms  of  combat  do  not 
>pear  to  have  been  formally  proposed  be- 
reen  the  friends  who  met  to  arrange  matters, 
it  they  were  evidently  understood ;  for  the 
fair  was  hushed  up,  with  the  simple  addition 

Bissell's  first  reply  that  he  was  willing  to 
vard  the  Mississippi  regiment  "  the  credit 
le  to  their  gallant  and  distinguished  services 

that  battle." 

The  Bloomington  convention  came  togeth- 

according  to  call  on  the  29th  of  May.  By 
is  time  the  active  and  observant  politicians 
'  the  State  had  become  convinced  that  the 
iti-Nebraska  struggle  was  not  a  mere  tem- 
jrary  and  insignificant  "  abolition  "  excite- 
ent,  but  a  deep  and  abiding  political  issue, 
volving  in  the  fate  of  slavery  the  fate  of 
.e  nation.  Minor  and  past  differences  were 
erefore  generously  postponed  or  waived  in 
vor  of  a  hearty  coalition  on  the  single  dom- 
ant  question.  A  most  notable  gathering  of 
e  clans  was  the  result.  About  one-fourth 
"  the  counties  sent  regularly  chosen  delega- 
3ns ;  the  rest  were  volunteers.  In  spirit  and 
ithusiasm,  therefore,  it  was  rather  a  mass- 
eeting  than  a  convention ;  but  every  man 
"esent  was  in  some  sort  a  leader  in  his  own 
cality.  The  assemblage  was  much  more 
preservative  than  similar  bodies  gathered  by 
e  ordinary  caucus  machinery.  It  was  an 
irnest  and  determined  council  of  five  or  six 
jndred  cool,  sagacious,  independent  thinkers, 
died  together  by  a  great  public  exigency,  led 
id  directed  by  the  first  minds  of  the  State. 


Not  only  did  it  show  a  brilliant  array  of  emi- 
nent names,  but  a  remarkable  contrast  of  for- 
mer antagonisms:  Whigs,  Democrats,  Free- 
soilers,  Know-nothings,  Abolitionists;  Judd, 
Yates,  Peck,  Swett,  Trumbull,  Davis,  Lovejoy, 
Browning,  Codding,  Williams, and  many  more. 
Chief  among  these,  as  adviser  and  actor,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Rarely  has  a  deliberative  body  met  under 
circumstances  more  exciting  than  did  this  one. 
The  Congressional  debates  at  Washington  and 
the  civil  war  in  Kansas  were  each  at  a  cul- 
mination of  passion  and  incident.  Within  ten 
days  Sumner  had  been  struck  down  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  town  of  Lawrence  sacked  by 
the  guerilla  posse  of  Atchison  and  Sheriff 
Jones.  Ex-Governor  Reeder,  of  that  suffering 
territory,  addressed  the  citizens  of  Bloomington 
and  the  earliest-arriving  delegates  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th,  bringing  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  Kansas  conflict  into  the  convention 
itself. 

The  convention  met  and  conducted  its 
work  with  earnestness  and  dignity.  Bissell, 
already  designated  by  unmistakable  popular 
indications,  was  nominated  for  governor  by 
acclamation.  The  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  was  named  in  like  manner.  So  little 
did  the  convention  think  or  care  about  the 
mere  distribution  of  political  honors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  so  much,  on  the  other,  did  it 
regard  and  provide  for  the  success  of  the  cause, 
that  it  did  not  even  ballot  for  the  remaining 
candidates  on  the  State  ticket,  but  deputed  to  a 
committee  the  task  of  selecting  and  arranging 
them,  and  adopted  its  report  as  a  whole  and  by 
acclamation.  The  more  difficult  task  of  draft- 
ing a  platform  was  performed  by  another  com- 
mittee, with  such  prudence  that  it  too  received 
a  unanimous  acceptance.  It  boldly  adopted 
the  Republican  name,  formulated  the  Repub- 
lican creed,  and  the  convention  further  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  coming  Republican 
national  convention. 

There  were  stirring  speeches  by  eloquent 
leaders,  eagerly  listened  to  and  vociferously  ap- 
plauded ;  but  scarcely  a  man  stirred  from  his 
seat  in  the  crowded  hall  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  heard.  Every  one  felt  the  fitness  of  his 
making  the  closing  argument  and  exhortation, 
and  right  nobly  did  he  honor  their  demand.  A 
silence  full  of  emotion  filled  the  assembly  as 
for  a  moment  before  beginning  his  tall  form 
stood  in  commanding  attitude  on  the  rostrum, 
the  impressiveness  of  his  theme  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion  reflected  in  his  thought- 
ful and  earnest  features.  The  spell  of  the  hour 
was  visibly  upon  him  ;  and  holding  his  audi- 
ence in  rapt  attention,  he  closed  in  a  brilliant 
peroration  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  join 
the  Republican  standard,  to 
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"  Coaie  as  the  winds  come,  when  forests  are  rended ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when  navies  are  stranded." 

The  influence  was  irresistible;  the  audience 
rose  and  acknowledged  the  speaker's  power 
with  cheer  upon  cheer.  Unfortunately  the 
speech  was  never  reported;  but  its  effect  lives 
vividly  in  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it.  and 
it  crowned  his  right  to  popular  leadership  in 
his  own  State,  which  thereafter  was  never  dis- 
puted. 

The  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  nation  at  large  proceeded  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Pursuant  to  separate  preliminary 
correspondence  and  calls  from  State  commit- 
tees, a  general  meeting  of  prominent  Repub- 
licans or  anti- Nebraska  politicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  North,  and  even  from  a  few  bor- 
der slave  States,  came  together  at  Pittsburgh 
on  Washington's  birthday,  February  22d. 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  sent  the 
largest  contingents ;  but  around  this  great  cen- 
tral nucleus  were  gathered  small  but  earnest 
delegations,  aggregating  between  three  and 
four  hundred  zealous  leaders,  representing 
twenty-eight  States  and  territories.  It  was 
merely  an  informal  mass  convention;  but  many 
of  the  delegates  were  men  of  national  char- 
acter, each  of  whose  names  was  itself  a  suf- 
ficient credential.  Above  all,  the  members 
caught  the  inspiration  of  wisdom  from  their 
opportunity;  they  were  cautious,  moderate, 
conciliatory,  and  unambitious  to  act  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  hour.  They  contented 
themselves  with  the  usual  parliamentary  rou- 
tine; appointed  a  committee  on  national  or- 
ganization; issued  a  call  for  a  delegate 
convention  ;  and  adopted  and  put  forth  a  stir- 
ring address  to  the  country.  Their  resolutions 
were  brief,  and  formulated  but  four  demands: 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  territories  once  conse- 
crated to  freedom ;  resistance  by  constitutional 
means  to  slavery  in  any  United  States  terri- 
tory; the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  free  State,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
national  Administiation. 

In  r-  to  the  official  call  embodied  in 

the  Pittsburgh  address,  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  party  met  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  17th  of  June,  1856.  The 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Pittsburgh  pro- 
.-  d  the  new  party  of  immediate 
cceptance;  with  so  favorable 
rang  full-armed  into  the 
pohl  flict.    That  conflict  which  opened 

the  year  with  the  long  congressional  contest 
■  '!  whi<  h  found  its  only 
solution  in  tl  of  Panks  by  a  plurality 

vote,  had  been  fed  by  fierce  congressional  de- 
bates, by  presidential  messages  and  proclama- 


tions, by  national  conventions,  by  the  Sumner 
assault,  by  the  Kansas  war;  the  body  politic 
throbbed  with  activity  and  excitement  in  every 
fiber.  Every  free  State  and  several  border 
States  and  territories  were  represented  in  the 
Philadelphia  convention;  its  regular  and  ir- 
regular delegates  counted  nearly  a  full  thou- 
sand of  eager  local  leaders,  full  of  the  zeal  of 
new  proselytes. 

The  party  was  too  young  and  its  prospect 
of  immediate  success  altogether  too  slender 
to  develop  any  serious  rivalry  for  a  presiden- 
tial nomination.  Because  its  strength  lay 
evidently  among  the  former  adherents  of  the 
now  dissolved  and  abandoned  Whig  party, 
Seward  naturally  took  highest  rank  in  leader- 
ship ;  after  him  stood  Chase  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  independent  Democrats,  who, 
bringing  fewer  voters,  had  nevertheless  con- 
tributed the  main  share  of  the  courageous 
pioneer  work.  It  is,  however,  a  just  tribute  to 
their  sagacity  that  they  were  willing  to  wait 
for  the  maturer  strength  and  riper  opportu- 
nities of  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  an  eminent 
jurist,  a  faithful  Whig,  whose  character  happily 
combined  both  the  energy  and  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  great  West,  also  had  a  large  follow- 
ing; but  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
convention  found  a  more  typical  leader,  young 
in  years,  daring  in  character,  brilliant  in  ex- 
ploit ;  and  after  one  informal  ballot  it  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Fremont  of  California.  The 
credit  of  the  selection  and  its  successful  man- 
agement has  been  popularly  awarded  to  Fran- 
cis P.  Blair,  senior,  somewhat  famous  as  the 
talented  and  powerful  newspaper  lieutenant 
of  President  Jackson ;  but  it  was  rather  an 
intuitive  popular  choice,  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  so  indisputably  appropriate  as  to  pre- 
clude necessity  for  artful  intrigue. 

There  was  a  dash  of  romance  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Fremont  which  gave  his 
nomination  a  high  popular  relish.  Of  French 
descent,  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  orphaned 
at  an  early  age,  he  acquired  a  scientific  edu- 
cation largely  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  in 
private  study ;  a  sea  voyage  as  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  employment  in  a  railroad 
survey  through  the  then  wilderness  of  the 
Tennessee  Mountains,  developed  the  taste 
and  the  qualifications  that  made  him  useful 
as  an  assistant  in  Nicollet's  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  great  plateau  where  the  Missis- 
sippi River  finds  its  sources,  and  secured  his 
appointment  as  second  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical engineers.  These  labors  brought 
him  to  Washington,  where  the  same  Gallic 
restlessness  and  recklessness  which  had  ren- 
dered the  restraint  of  schools  insupportable 
brought  about  an  attachment,  elopement,  and 
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marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Senator  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri. 

Reconciliation  followed  in  good  time ;  and 
the  unexplored  great  West  being  Benton's 
peculiar  hobby,  through  his  influence  Fre- 
mont was  sent  with  an  exploring  party  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Under  his  command  sim- 
ilar expeditions  were  repeated  again  and 
again  to  that  yet  mysterious  wonderland;  and 
never  were  the  wildest  fictions  read  with  more 
avidity  than  his  official  reports  of  daily  adven- 
ture and  danger  and  discovery,  of  scaling  un- 
climbed  mountains,  wrecking  his  canoes  on 
the  rapids  of  unvisited  rivers,  parleying  or 
battling  with  hostile  Indians,  or  facing  star- 
vation while  hemmed  in  by  trackless  snows. 
One  of  these  journeys  had  led  him  to  the 
Pacific  coast  when  our  war  with  Mexico  let 
loose  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the  then 
Mexican  province  of  California.  With  the 
abandon  of  a  petrel  in  a  storm,  Fremont 
joined  his  little  company  of  explorers  to  the 
insurrectionary  faction,  organized  the  revolt, 
improvised  and  took  command  of  a  mounted 
regiment,  overturned  the  tottering  local  Mexi 
can  authority  and  put  her  remnant  of  officials 
to  flight,  setting  up  instead  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment under  a  declaration  of  independence. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 15. 


With  others  he  skillfully  assisted  in  turning 
this  movement  into  a  conquest  of  the  country 
for  the  United  States;  and  when  through 
the  famous  gold  discoveries  California  was 
soon  afterwards  organized  and  admitted  as 
a  new  State  of  the  Union,  Fremont  became 
for  a  brief  period  one  of  her  first  United  States 
Senators. 

So  salient  a  record  could  not  well  be  with- 
out strong  contrasts,  and  of  these  unsparing 
criticism  took  advantage.  High  romance  was 
changed  to  merciless  ridicule  by  thousands  of 
sharp  newspaper  quills  in  the  savage  dissec- 
tions to  which  presidential  candidates  are  sub- 
jected. Hostile  journals  delineated  Fremont 
as  a  shallow,  vainglorious,  "woolly-horse," 
"mule-eating,"  "free-love,"  "nigger-embrac- 
ing" black  Republican;  an  extravagant,  in- 
subordinate, reckless  adventurer:  a  financial 
spendthrift  and  political  mountebank.  As  the 
reading  public  is  not  always  skillful  in  winnow- 
ing truth  from  libel  when  artfully  mixed  in 
print,  even  the  grossest  calumnies  were  not 
without  their  effect  in  contributing  to  his  de- 
feat. To  the  sanguine  zeal  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party,  however,  Fremont  was  for  the 
hour  a  heroic  and  ideal  leader;  for  upon  the 
vital  point  at  issue,  his  antislavery  votes  and 
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clear  declarations  satisfied  every  doubt  and 
inspired  unlimited  confidence. 

However  picturesquely  Fremont  for  the 
moment  loomed  up  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  Republican  party,  future  historical  interest 
centers  upon  the  second  act  oi  the  Philadel- 
phia convention.  It  shows  us  how  strangely 
to  human  wisdom  vibrate  the  delicately  bal- 
anced scales  of  fate  :  or  rather  how  inscrutable 


being  scattered  among  thirteen  other  names.* 
The  dominating  thought  of  the  convention 
being  the  assertion  of  principle,  and  not  the 
promotion  of  men,  there  was  no  further  con- 
test :  t  and  though  Mr.  Dayton  had  not  re- 
ceived a  majority  support,  his  nomination  was 
nevertheless  at  once  made  unanimous.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  eccentricities  of  nomi- 
nating conventions  when  in  thislistless  and  drift - 
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and  yet   how  unerring  are  the   far-reaching 

processes  of  divine  providence  The  principal 

late  having  been  selected  without  con- 

n  or  delay,  the  convention   proceeded 

nomination  for  Vice-President.    On  the 

rial    ballot   William    L.    Dayton  of 

•'1  259  votes  and  Abraham 

'  '    lllinoi     no;   the- remaining  votes 

■    P(  nn  jrlvani  1,  4;;    I'm    ton 

Sumner  of  Massachu- 

1  ofOhio,7;  '  :i    ius  M.<  laj 

pf  K«    1  '  ol  lamer  of  Vermont,  15  ;  Will 

iam '    '  •  iniel  I'.  Banks 

Henry  VVil  onof  Ma    «  hu  ■  tl  . 

7;  Williar.  , . Carey  of 

:■',■'■'     ;  as,8;  J.  R.  Gid 


ingmood  know  how  easily  an  opportune  speech 
from  some  eloquent  delegate  or  a  few  adroitly 
arranged  delegation  caucuses  might  have  re- 
versed this  result;  and  imagination  may  not 
easily  construct  the  possible  changes  in  his- 
tory which  a  successful  campaign  of  the  ticket 
in  that  form  might  have  wrought.  What  would 
have  been  the  consequences  to  America  and 

dings  of  ( )hio,  2.  The  vote  in  detail  for  Lincoln  was  : 
Maine,  1;  New  Hampshire,  8;  Massachusetts,  7; 
Rhode  Island,  2;  New  York,3;  Pennsylvania,  1 1 ;  Ohio, 
2;  Indiana,26;  Illinois, 33;  Michigan, 5;  California,  12. 
t  Mr.  I.  S.  Van  Dyke,  son  of  one  of  the  delegates  to 
Philadelphia,  kindly  writes  us:  "  Nothing  that  Mr.  Lin- 
'<>ln  has  ever  written  is  more  characteristic  than  the 
following  note  from  him  to  my  father  just  after  the 
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humanity  had  the  Rebellion,  even  then  being 
vaguely  devised  by  Southern  Hotspurs,  burst 
upon  the  nation  in  the  winter  of  1856,  with 
the  nation's  sword  of  commander-in-chief  in 
the  hand  of  the  impulsive  Fremont,  and  Lin- 
coln, inheriting  the  patient  wariness  and  cool 
blood  of  three  generations  of  pioneers  and  In- 
dian-fighters, wielding  only  the  powerless  gavel 
of  Vice- President?  But  the  hour  of  destiny  had 
not  yet  struck. 

The  platform  devised  by  the  Philadelphia 
convention  was  unusually  bold  in  its  affirma- 
tions, and  most  happy  in  its  phraseology.  Not 
only  did  it  "deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  or 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  of  any  individual  or 
association  of  individuals,  to  give  legal  exist- 
ence to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States ;"  it  further  "  Resolved,  that  the  Consti- 
tution confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for 
their  government,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those 
twin  relics  of  barbarism, —  polygamy  and  sla- 
very." At  Buchanan,  recently  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati, it  aimed  a  barbed  shaft :  "  Resolved, 
that  the  highwayman's  plea  that  'might  makes 
right,'  embodied  in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in 
every  respect  unworthy  of  American  diploma- 
cy, and  would  bring  shame  and  dishonor  upon 
any  government  or  people  that  gave  it  their 
sanction."  It  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  union  of  the  States.  It  favored 
a  Pacific  railroad,  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  national  rivers  and  harbors;  it  af- 
firmed liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of 
rights ;  it  arraigned  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration ;  demanded  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  as  a  State,  and  invited  "the 
affiliation  and  cooperation  of  men  of  all  parties, 
however  differing  from  them  in  other  respects, 
in  support  of  the  principles  declared." 

The  nominees  and  platform  of  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  were  accepted  by  the  oppo- 
sition voters  of  the  free  States  with  an  alacrity 
and  an  enthusiasm  beyond  the  calculation  of 
even  the  most  sanguine;  and  in  November 
a  vote  was  recorded  in  their  support  which, 
though  then  unsuccessful,  laid  the  secure  foun- 
dation of  an  early  victory,  and  permanently  es- 
tablished a  great  party  destined  to  carry  the 
country  through  trials  and  vicissitudes  equal  in 

convention  —  not  fur  publication,  but  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate expression  of  his  feelings  to  an  old  acquaintance  : 

"  '  Springfield,  III.,  June  27,  1S56. 
"  '  Hon.  John  Van  Dyke. 

" '  My  Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  y  >i 
kind  notice  of  me  in  the  Philadelphia  convention. 


WILLIAM    L.    DAYTON. 
(FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH     BY    MOSES    E.    ERTZ.) 

magnitude  and  results  to  any  which  the  world 
had  hitherto  witnessed. 

In  the  presen.t  year  none  of  the  presiden- 
tial honors  were  reserved  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. While  Lincoln  thus  narrowly  missed  a 
nomination  for  the  second  place  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  his  fellow-citizen  and  competitor, 
Douglas,  failed  equally  to  obtain  the  nomina- 
tion he  so  much  coveted  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Democratic 
national  convention  had  met  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1856.  If  Douglas 
flattered  himself  that  such  eminent  services 
as  he  had  rendered  the  South  would  now  find 
their  reward,  his  disappointment  must  have 
been  severe.  A  frequent  phenomenon  of  hu- 
man nature  again  occurred.  While  the  bene- 
fits he  had  conferred  were  lightly  estimated 
or  totally  forgotten,  former  injuries  inflicted  in 
his  name  were  keenly  remembered  and  re- 
sented. But  three  prominent  candidates,  Bu- 
chanan, Pierce,  and  Douglas,  were  urged  upon 
the  convention.  The  indiscreet  crusade  of 
Douglas's  friends  against  "  old  fogies  "  in  1852 
had  defeated  Buchanan  and  nominated  Pierce; 
now,  by  the  turn  of  political  fortune,  Buchan- 
an's friends  were  able  to  wipe  out  the  double 
score  bv  defeating  both  Pierce  and  Douglas. 
The  bulk  of  the  Southern  delegates  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  mere  instinct  of  pres- 
ent utility;  they  voted  to  renominate  Pierce, 

'"  When  you  meet  Judge  I  >aytdn  present  my  respects, 
and  tell  him  I  think  him  a  far  better  man  than  I  for 
the  position  he  is  in,  and  that  I  shall  support  both  him 
and  Colonel  Fremont  most  cordially.  Present  my  best 
respects  to  Mrs.  V.,  and  believe  me,    Yours  truly, 

'"A.  Lincoln.'  " 
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because  of  his  subservient  Kansas  policy,  for- 
getting that  Douglas  had  not  only  begun  it. 
but  was  their  strongest  future  ally  to  continue 
it.  When  after  a  day  oi  fruitless  balloting  they 
changed  their  votes  to  Douglas,  Buchanan,  the 
ailed  "old  fogy,"just  returned  from  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  and  therefore  not  handicapped 
by  present  personal  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings, had  secured  the  firm  adhesion  of  a 
decided  majority,  mainly  from  the  North.* 
The  •■two-thirds  rule"  was  not  yet  fulfilled, 
but  at  this  juncture  the  friends  oi  Pierce  and 
•  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  with- 
drew their  favorites  in  the  interest  of  "  har- 
monv."  On  the  seventeenth  ballot,  therefore, 
and  the  fifth  day  of  the  convention,  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  became  the  unan- 
imous nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
President,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky for  Vice- President. 

The  famous  "Cincinnati  platform"  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  party  literature  for  length, 
tor  vigor  of  language,  for  variety  of  topics,  for 
boldness  of  declaration ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
.  its  chief  merit  and  utility  lay  in  the  skill- 
ful concealment  of  its  central  thought  and 
purpose.  About  one-fourth  of  its  great  length 
is  devoted  to  what  to  the  eye  looks  like  a 
somewhat  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  party  on  the  slavery  question. 
Kliminate  the  verbiage  and  there  only  re- 
in rins  an  indorsement  of  "the  principles 
contained  in  the  organic  laws  establishing 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska"  (non- 
interference by  Congress  with  slavery  in  State 
and  territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia) ; 
and  the  practical  application  of  "  the  princi- 
ples  '"  is  thus  further,  defined  : 

ved,  that  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple -jf all  theterritories,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
acting  through  the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of 
a  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  num- 
ftheir  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion with  or  without  domesiic  slavery,  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  witli  the 
other  Stat' 

We  have  already  seen  how  deliberately  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  "the  principle"  was  vio- 
I  by  the  Democratic  national  administra- 
tion of  President  Pierce,  and  by  nearly  all  the 

tic  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
:  and  we  shall  see  how  the  more  ex- 
solution  was  again  even  more  flagrantly 

•h  ballot    Buchanan    received    168 

1  zi    ■•  •  re  iroin  the  I  ■  nd  47 

•      ;     1  '  122   votes,  of 

'Vom   the   fi  ind  75   from    the 

.  ill  from  ill.-  free 
■  oally-dropped  on  the  previous 
'  onvention,"  p. 
I 

n  detail  wa   i    I  or  Rn<  hanan,  slave 
-.  :  Delaware,  ^5 ;  I-  Lor- 


violated  by  the  Democratic  national  adminis- 
tration and  party  under  President  Buchanan. 

For  the  present,  however,  these  well-rounded 
phrases  were  especially  convenient ;  first,  to 
prevent  any  schism  in  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion itself,  and,  secondly,  to  furnish  points  for 
campaign  speeches  ;  politicians  not  having 
any  pressing  desire,  nor  voters  the  requisite 
critical  skill,  to  demonstrate  how  they  left  un- 
touched the  whole  brood  of  pertinent  queries 
which  the  discussion  had  already  raised,  and 
which  at  the  very  next  national  convention 
were  destined  to  disrupt  and  defeat  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  For  this  occasion  the  studied 
ambiguity  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  made 
possible  a  last  cooperation  of  North  and  South, 
in  the  face  of  carefully  concealed  mental  res- 
ervations, to  secure  a  presidential  victory. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  de- 
scribe the  incidents  of  the  national  canvass, 
but  only  to  record  its  results.  At  the  election 
of  November,  1856,  Buchanan  was  chosen 
President.  The  popular  vote  in  the  nation  at 
large  stood  :  Buchanan,  1,838,169  ;  Fremont, 
1,341,264;  Fillmore,  874,534.  By  States  Bu- 
chanan received  the  votes  of  fourteen  slave 
States  and  five  free  States,  a  total  of  174  elec- 
tors ;  Fremont  the  vote  of  eleven  free  States, 
a  total  of  r  14  electors ;  and  Fillmore  the  vote 
of  one  slave  State,  a  total  of  eight  electors.! 

Our  recital  has  carried  us  forward  beyond 
the  regular  order  of  chronological  events ; 
we  must  therefore  turn  back  and  once  more 
take  up  the  thread  of  local  political  history  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Among  the  other  work 
of  the  Bloomington  convention  was  the  nom- 
ination of  a  full  ticket  of  Presidential  electors, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Abraham 
Lincoln.  While  this  was  a  gratifying  mark  of 
honor,  it  was  also  a  somewhat  onerous  post 
of  duty,  involving  a  laborious  campaign  of 
speech-making  in  support  of  the  Republican 
presidential  ticket.  This  duty  Mr.  Lincoln 
performed  with  faithful  zeal,  making  about 
fifty  speeches  before  election.  Among  the  ad- 
dresses which  he  thus  delivered  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  frag- 
ment of  a  speech  he  made  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
discussing  the  charge  of  "  sectionalism,"  the 
identical  pretext  upon  which  the  South  inaugu- 
rated its  rebellion  against  his  administration 
four  years  afterward: 

ida,  3;  Georgia,  10;  Kentucky,  12  ;  Louisiana,  6;  Mis- 
1    iippi,  7;   Missouri,  9;   North    Carolina,  10;  South 

f'nrolina,  X;   Tennessee,   12;   Texas,  4  ;    Virginia,   15. 

Free  States,  California,  4;    Illinois,  II;    Indiana,   13; 

New  Jersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  27.    Total,  174. 

for  Fremont,  free   States,  Connecticut,  6  ;  Iowa,  4; 

Maine, 8;  Massachusetts,  1 3  ;  Michigan,  6;  New  Ilamp- 
liii-e,  5;    New  York,  35;   Ohio,  23;  Rhode  Island,  4; 

Vermont,  5;  Wisconsin,  5.  Total,  114. 
for  Fillmore,  slave  State,  Maryland,  8. 
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"  You  further  charge  us  with  being  disunionisls.  If 
you  mean  that  it  is  our  aim  to  dissolve  the  Union,  I 
for  myself  answer  that  it  is  untrue;  for  those  who  act 
with  me  I  answer  that  it  is  untrue.  Have  you  heard 
us  assert  that  as  our  aim?  Do  you  really  believe  that 
such  is  our  aim  ?  Do  you  find  it  in  our  platform,  our 
speeches,  our  conventions,  or  anywhere  ?  If  not,  with- 
draw the  charge. 

"  But  you  may  say  that  though  it  is  not  our  aim, 
it  will  be  the  result,  if  we  succeed,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  disunionists  in  fact.  This  is  a  grave  charge 
you  make  against  us,  and  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  you  specify  in  what  way  we  are  to  dissolve 
the  Union.    How  are  we  to  effect  this? 

"The  only  specification  offered  is  volunteered  by 
Mr.  Fillmore  in  his  Albany  speech.  His  charge  is  that 
if  we  elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  both  from 
the  free  States  it  will  dissolve  the  Union.  This  is  open 
folly.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of 
different  States  ;  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  those  States.  In  1828  Andrew  Jackson 
of  Tennessee  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina 
were  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  both  from 
slave  States;  but  no  one  thought  of  dissolving  the 
Union  then  on  that  account.  In  1840  Harrison  of 
Ohio  and  Tyler  of  Virginia  were  elected.  In  1841 
Harrison  died  and  John  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  was  elected 
acting  Vice-President  by  the  Senate  ;  but  no  one  sup- 
posed that  the  Union  was  in  danger.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  Mr.  Fillmore  uttered  this  idle  charge,  the 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States  disproved  it. 
Mr.  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Bright  of 
Indiana,  both  from  free  States,  are  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Union  stands  and  will  stand.  You 
do  not  pretend  that  it  ought  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  the  facts  show  that  it  won't ;  therefore  the  charge 
may  be  dismissed  without  further  consideration. 

"  No  other  specification  is  made,  and  the  only  one 
that  could  be  made  is,  that  the  restoration  of  the  restric- 
tion of  1820  making  the  United  States  territory  free 
territory  would  dissolve  the  Union.  Gentlemen,  it  will 
require  a  decided  majority  to  pass  such  an  act.  We, 
the  majority,  being  able  constitutionally  to  do  all  that 
we  purpose,  would  have  no  desire  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  Do  you  say  that  such  restriction  of  slavery 
would  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  some  of  the  States 
would  not  submit  to  its  enforcement  ?  I  grant  you  that 
an  unconstitutional  act  is  not  a  law;  but  I  do  not  ask 
and  will  not  take  your  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  tribunal 
to  decide  such  a  question,  and  we  will  submit  to  its 
decisions  ;  and  if  you  do  also,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Will  you  ?  If  not,  who  are  the  disunionists, 
you  or  we  ?  We,  the  majority,  would  not  strive  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  ;  and  if  any  attempt  is  made  it  must 
be  by  you,  who  so  loudly  stigmatize  us  as  disunionists. 

But  the  Union,  in  any  event,  will  not  be  dissolved. 
We  don't  want  to  dissolve  it,  and  if  you  attempt  it  we 
won't  let  you.  With  the  purse  and  sword,  the  army 
and  navy  and  treasury  in  our  hands  and  at  our  com- 
mand, you  could  not  do  it.  This  government  would  be 
very  weak  indeed  if  a  majority  with  a  disciplined  army 
and  navy  and  a  well-filled  treasury  could  not  preserve 
itself,  when  attacked  by  an  unarmed,  undisciplined, 
unorganized  minority.  All  this  talk  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  is  humbug,  nothing  but  folly.  We 
do  not  want  to  dissolve  the  Union;  you  shall  not."  * 

With  three  presidential  tickets  in  the  field  — 
with  the  Democrats  seeking  the   election  of 

1 

*  Galena  "Advertiser,"  copied  into  the  Illinois  "  State 
Journal,"  August  8th,  1856. 

t  For  President,   Buchanan  (Dem.),  105,344  ;   Fre- 
Vor.  XXXIV.— 16. 


Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  the  Americans, or 
Know-Nothings,  asking  votes  for  Fillmore  and 
Donelson,  and  the  Republicans  making  pros- 
elytes for  Fremont  and  Dayton  —  the  political 
campaign  of  1856  was  one  of  unabated  activ- 
ity and  excitement.  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
the  contest  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle.  The 
American  party  held  together  with  tolerable 
firmness  in  its  vote  for  President,  but  was 
largely  disintegrated  in  its  vote  on  the  ticket 
for  State  officers.  The  consequence  was  that 
Illinois  gave  a  plurality  of  9164  for  Buchanan, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  plurality  of  4729 
for  Bissell,  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, t 

Half  victory  as  it  was,  it  furnished  the  Illinois 
Republicans  a  substantial  hope  of  the  full  tri- 
umph which  they  achieved  four  years  later. 
About  a  month  after  this  election,  at  a  Repub- 
lican banquet  given  in  Chicago  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1856,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  as 
follows,  partly  in  criticism  of  the  last  annual 
message  of  President  Pierce,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  an  unsleeping  leader  and  prophet 
sounding  a  new  battle-call  and  pointing  out 
the  rising  star  of  promise  : 

"  We  have  another  annual  presidential  message. 
Like  a  rejected  lover  making  merry  at  the  wedding  of 
his  rival,  the  President  felicitates  himself  hugely  over 
the  late  presidential  election.  He  considers  the  result 
a  signal  triumph  of  good  principles  and  good  men,  and 
a  very  pointed  rebuke  of  bad  ones.  He  says  the  peo- 
ple did  it.  He  forgets  that  the  '  people,'  as  he  com- 
placently calls  only  those  who  voted  for  Buchanan,  are 
in  a  minority  of  the  whole  people  by  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  —  one  full  tenth  of  all  the  votes. 
Remembering  this,  he  might  perceive  that  the '  rebuke  ' 
may  not  be  quite  as  durable  as  he  seems  to  think  — 
that  the  majority  may  not  choose  to  remain  perma- 
nently rebuked  by  that  minority. 

"  The  President  thinks  the  great  body  of  us  Fre- 
monters,  being  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  in  the  ab- 
stract, were  duped  by  a  few  wicked  and  designing  men. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  on  this.  We 
think  he,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  hope  of  a  sec- 
ond term,  in  the  concrete,  was  duped  by  men  who  had 
liberty  every  way.  He  is  the  cat's-paw.  By  much  drag- 
ging of  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  others  to  eat,  his  claws 
are  burnt  off  to  the  gristle,  and  he  is  thrown  aside  as 
unfit  for  further  use.  As  the  fool  said  of  King  Lear, 
when  his  daughters  had  turned  him  out-of-doors, '  He's 
a  shelled  peascod.'    [That's  a  sheal'd  peascod. ] 

"  So  far  as  the  President  charges  us  'with  a  desire  to 
change  the  domestic  institutions  of  existing  States,'  and 
of 'doing  everything  in  our  power  to  deprive  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  moral  authority,'  for  the  whole 
party  on  belief,  and  for  myself  on  knowledge,  I  pro- 
nounce the  charge  an  unmixed  and  unmitigated  false- 
hood. 

"  Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever 
can  change  public  opinion  can  change  the  govern- 
ment practically  just  so  much.  Public  opinion,  on  any 
subject,  always  has  a  'central  idea,'  from  which  all  its 
minor  thoughts  radiate.  That  'central  idea'  in  our  polit- 

mont  (Rep.1),  96,180;  Fillmore  (Am.),  37,451.  For 
Governor,  Richardson  (Dem.),  106,643;  Bissell  (Rep.), 
111,372;   Morris  (Am.),  19,241. 
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ical  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  was,  and  until  re- 
cently has  continued  to  he, '  ihe  equality  of  men.'  And 
although  it  has  always  submitted  patiently  to  whatever 
of  inequality  there  seemed  to  be  as  matter  of  actual 
-taut  working  has  been  a  steady  prog- 
rds  the  practical  equality  of  all  men.     The 
presidential  election  was  a  struggle  by  one  party 
.hat  centra]  idea  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
lea  that  slavery  is  right  in  the  abstract,  the 
workings  of  which  as  a  central  idea  may  be  the  per- 
petuity c>f  human  slavery  and  its  extension  to  all  coun- 
tries -.     Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Richmond 
:irer.'  an  avowed  advocate  of  slavery,  regardlessof 
.  in  order  to  favor  bis  views,  invented  the  phrase 
.'  and  now  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
ts   the  '  Enquirer's'  catch-phrase,  telling  us 
tssertedthe  constitutional  equality  of 
each  and  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  States.'  The 
Batters  himself  that  the  new  central  idea  is 
completely  inaugurated ;  and  so  indeed  it  is,  so  far  as 
the  mere  fact  of  a  presidential  election  can  inaugurate 
it.  To  us  it  is  left  to  know  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 

[We  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  aid  in  preparing  the  Kansas  illustrations  to  Judge  F.  G.  Adams,  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. —  Ed.  C.  M.] 


pie  have  not  yet  declared  for  it,  and  to  hope  that  they 
never  will.  All  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, taken  together,  are  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were  divided  be- 
tween Fremont  and  Fillmore.  Can  we  not  come  to- 
gether for  the  future  ?  Let  every  one  who  really  believes, 
and  is  resolved,  that  free  society  is  not  and  shall  not 
be  a  failure,  and  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that 
in  the  past  contest  he  has  done  only  what  he  thought 
best,  let  every  such  one  have  charity  to  believe  that  every 
other  one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones ;  let  past  differences  as  nothing  be ;  and  with 
steady  eye  on  the  real  issue,  let  us  reinaugurate  the 
good  old  '  central  ideas '  of  the  Republic.  We  can  do 
it.  The  human. heart  is  with  us,  God  is  with  us.  We 
shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  '  all  States  as 
States  are  equal,'  nor  yet  that  '  all  citizens  as  citizens 
are  equal,'  but  to  renew  the  broader,  better  declaration, 
including  both  these  and  much  more,  that  'all  men  are 
created  equal.'  "  * 

*  Illinois  "  State  Journal,"  December  16th,  1856. 


KEATS. 


DEATH  hath  his  fancies,  and  why  not  ?  A 
king 
So  great  as  he  must  have  his  royal  whim, — 
Sometimes  a  fool,  sometimes  the  wailing  string 
Of  some  slain  minstrel's  harp,  must  humor 
him. 


So  Keats  was  brought,  and  when  his  strain 
beguiled 
The  sad-faced  king  and  his  brave  company 
To   strange,  unwonted  tears  —  Death  kindly- 
smiled, 
Approving  his  unequaled  minstrelsy. 


There  was  a  youthful  singer  once,  a  soul 
Loved  of  the  gods,  and  hence  not  loved  of 
men, 
Who  sang  too  well,  and,  shame  to  say,  the 
whole 
Small  race  of  songsters  rose  against  him  then. 

And  all  the  critics  too  —  like  daws  that  peck 
Some  lustrous  jewel   from  its  golden  set- 
ting— 

Iced  his  fair  lines,  so,  hastening  on  to  wreck 
The  fragile  hark  that  every  flaw  was  fretting. 

ith  his  barbed  baby  spear 
Racked  all  the  chambers  of  his  heart  with 
anguish  ; 

ely  through  it  all,  more  strong  and 

Went  up  his  matchless  song  that  would  not 
nsh. 

1  well  he  pleased  the  sable  king, 
-■any  a  famous  bard  sangat  his  call, 
nt  hi  •  m  to  bring 

which  pleased  him  best 

of  all. 


And  when  at  times  his  watchful  eye  could  trace 
The  swiftly  passing  spasm  of  fierce  pain 

Which  swept  across  the  minstrel's  pallid  face, 
He  quickly  cried,  "  Thy  songs  were  not  in 
vain; 

"  Fixed  in  the  world's  large  memory  they  shall 
live, 
Undying  as  that  beauty  to  whose  shrine 
Thy  kneeling  soul  brought  all  thou  hadst  to 
give; 
All  things  of  which  thy  heart  once  dreamed 
are  thine : 

"  As  thou  didst  leave  them  they  shall  picture 

thee 

Both  to  thine  own  and  far-off  other  lands, 

And  while  men   sing,  thy  name  shall  never 

be 

Forgotten  in  their  songs."  And  so  he  stands, 

A  fair-formed  image  of  immortal  youth 

Breasting  thesteep  hillsideof  life's  endeavor; 

A  white-robed  herald  of  eternal  truth 

Shouting  a  message  from  the  gods  forever. 

Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
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&&  ' ,,     A  S  a  duty  to  the  liv- 
rag£u '  <-xJL  in  g  and  t 


to  the  dead, 

I   avail   myself  of 

the        opportunity 

t  here    afforded     to 


FUGITIVE   NEGROES. 


perpetuate  testi- 
mony concerning 
the  strategy  and 
grand  tactics  of 
that  wonderful 
campaign  of  Chat- 
tanooga in  which  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
was  an  inevitable  incident.  In  the  performance 
of  this  peculiar  duty,  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that, 
thanks  to  Congress  and  to  Colonel  R.  N. 
Scott,  the  publication  of  reports,  correspond- 
ence, orders,  and  dispatches  relating  to  these 
events  will  soon  be  made  in  a  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  "  Records  of  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies  during  the  Rebellion,"  which 
will  enable  an  interested  public  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  shall  state.* 

On  October  30th,  1862,  at  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  I  assumed  command  of  the  troops 
which  had  been  under  the  able  and  consci- 
entious Major- General  D.  C.  Buell.  They 
consisted  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps  and 
such  reinforcements  as  had  joined  it  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Kentucky,  which 
drove  the  Confederates  advancing  under 
Bragg,  back  into  Tennessee.  There  were,  in 
all,  10  divisions  of  infantry,  about  34  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  some  18  regiments  of  gallant 
but  untrained  cavalry. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  molded 
out  of  these  by  organizing  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery into  grand  divisions:  the  right  under 
Major-General  A.  McD.  McCook;  the  center 
under  Major-General  George  H.Thomas;  and 
the  left  under  Major-General  Thomas  L.  Crit- 
tenden. The  cavalry  was  under  General  D.  S. 
Stanley,  an  experienced  chief.  There  was  a 
pioneer  brigade,  formed  by  details  from  the 
infantry,  under  the  chief  engineer,  and  inspec- 
tor general's  and  topographical  staffs  for  corps, 
division,  and  brigade  service,  detailed  from  offi- 
cers of  the  line.  Through  interchanges,  the  mus- 
kets of  each  brigade  were  reduced  to  a  single 
caliber;  and  battle-flags  were  prescribed  to  dis- 
tinguish corps,  divisions,  and  brigades  on  the 
battle-field  and  march. 

With  this  army,   under   instructions   from 

*  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott  died  on  March  5th  of 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  ill  only  a  week.  In  187S 
he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  compiling  the  records 
of  the  war,  which  he  performed  with  signal  ability  and 


Major-General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  I 
was  to  "  Go  to  East  Tennessee,  driving  the 
rebels  out  of  Middle  Tennessee." 

It  was  November.  The  autumn  rains  were 
near  at  hand.  East  Tennessee  was  150  miles 
away,  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  It 
had  been  stripped  of  army  supplies  by  the 
Confederates.  We  had  not  wagons  enough  to 
haul  supplies  to  subsist  our  troops  fifty  miles 
from  their  depots,  as  had  just  been  demon- 
strated in  their  pursuit  of  Bragg,  after  Perry- 
ville. Hence  our  route  to  East  Tennessee 
must  be  by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  or  within  less  than  fifty  miles  right 
or  left  of  it.  The  shortest  and  best  line  lies 
through  that  gap  in  the  mountains  where  all  the 
drainage  of  East  Tennessee  breaks  through 
and  flows  westward  from  Chattanooga,  forty 
miles  by  river,  into  Middle  Tennessee  at 
Bridgeport.    [See  map,  page  133]. 

In  the  first  week  of  November  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  therefore,  proceeded  to 
Nashville,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  prepared  to 
do  so,  Dec.  26th,  began  its  movement  for 
Chattanooga,  distant  151  miles.  Meanwhile, 
the  enemy  under  Bragg  concentrated  at  Mur- 
freesboro',  32  miles  from  Nashville.  The  op- 
posing armies  met  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Stone's  River,  December  30th,  and  after  a 
contest  of  four  days,  in  which  twenty  per 
cent,  of  its  brave  officers  and  men  were  killed 
and  wounded,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
took  Murfreesboro'. 

The  Confederates  retired  to  Duck  River,  32 
miles  south,  and  established  a  formidable  in- 
trenched camp  across  the  roads  leading  south- 
ward at  Shelbyville.  Another  intrenched  camp 
was  constructed  by  Bragg  18  miles  south  of 
Shelbyville  at  Tullahoma,  where  the  McMinn- 
ville  branch  intersects  the  main  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad. 

The  winter  rains  made  the  country  roads 
impassable  for  large  military  operations.  Our 
adversary's  cavalry  outnumbered  ours  nearly 
three  to  one.  It  occupied  the  corn  regions  of 
Duck  and  Elk  rivers.  Ours  had  to  live  in 
regions  exhausted  of  supplies,  to  watch  and 
guard  the  line  of  the  railroad  which  supplied 
us  —  32  miles  to  Nashville,  and  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railway  for  185  miles  farther 
northward  to  Louisville.  We  lost  many  of 
our  animals  for  want  of  long  forage.  Mean- 
impartiality.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  students 
of  war  history  who,  like  ourselves,  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  his  scholarly  counsel  and  unfailing  courtesy. — 
Editor. 
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while  we  hardened  our  cavalry,  drilled  our 
infantry,  fortified  Nashville  and  Nlurrreesboro' 

for  secondary  depots,  and  arranged  our  plans 
for  the  coming  campaign  upon  the  opening 
of  the  ch  were  expected  to  be  good 

by  the  i-t  of  Maj .  1S63. 

eral  Bumside,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  including  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky  (with  headquarters  at  Cincin- 
sent  his  next  in  command.  Major-Gen- 
ge   I ..    llartsuft",  to  arrange  for  his 
:   I     -  to  cooperate  with  ours  for  the  relief 
st   Tennessee,  which,    though    largely 
Union  in  sentiment,  was  now  occupied  by 
the  enemy  under  General  Buckner. 

I  explained  to  Hartsuff  my  plan,  the  details 
of  which  I  gave  to  no  other.    It  was  briefly  : 
First.  We  must  follow  the  line  of  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  Railway. 

••</.  We  must  surprise  and  manoeuvre 
Bragg  out  of  his  intrenched  camps  by  mov- 
ing over  routes  east  of  him  to  seize  the  line  of 
.  N  ashville  and  Chattanooga  Railway  in  his 
eat  him  if  he  fights,  and  follow  and  dam- 
age him  as  best  we  can,  until  we  see  him  across 
the  Tennessee. 

Third.  We  must  deceive  him  as  to  the  point 
of  our  crossing  the  Tennessee,  and  securely  es- 
tablish ourselves  on  the  south  side. 

Fourth.  We  must  then  manoeuvre  him  out 
of  Chattanooga,  get  between  him  and  that 
point,  and  fight  him,  if  possible,  on  ground  of 
our  own  choosing,  and  if  not,  upon  such 
ground  as  we  can. 

Fifth.  Bumside  must  follow  and  guard  the 
left  flank  of  our  movement,  especially  when  we 
get  into  the  mountains.  His  entrance  into 
Kast  Tennessee  will  lead  Bragg's  attention  to 
Chattanooga  and  northward,  while  we  cross 
below  that  point. 

Sixth.  Since  our  forces  in  rear  of  Yicksburg 

would  be  endangered  by  General  Joseph  E. 

Johnston,  if  he  should  have  enough  troops,  we 

mu>t  not  drive  Bragg  out  of  Middle  Tennessee 

until  it  shall  be  too  late  for  his  command  to 

force  Johnston's. 

gg*s  army  is  now,  apparently,  holding 

this  army  in  check.    It  is  the  most  important 

service  he  <  an  render  to  his  cause.  The  Con- 

te  authorities  know  it.    They  will  not 

nor  will   I  <  nture  to  send  away 

ibstantial  detachments.   Id  fact,  he  is 

now  holding  us  here  by  his  nose,  which  he  has 

n  our  teeth  for  that  purpose. 

our  teeth  1  losed  "l,  his  nose  by 

our  attitude,  until  we  are  assured  that  Vicks- 

burg  is  within  thr»  of  its  fall. 

reported  this  to  Bumside, 
and  ad  of  therr  assent  to  the  plan  and 

<n<-urrent  .v  fion. 
The  news  that  Vicksburg  could  not  hold 


out  over  two  or  three  weeks  having  reached 
us,  we  began  our  movements  to  dislodge  Bragg 
from  his  intrenched  camp  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1S63.  It  rained  for  seventeen  consecutive  days. 
The  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  required  four 
days  for  Crittenden's  corps  to  march  seven- 
teen miles.  Yet,  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  had 
possession  of  both  the  enemy's  intrenched 
camps,  and  by  the  7th,  Bragg's  army  was  in 
full  retreat  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
into  Sequatchie  valley,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Chattanooga,  leaving  us  in  full  possession 
of  Middle  Tennessee  and  of  the  damaged 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railway,  with  my 
headquarters  at  Winchester,  fifty  miles  from 
our  starting-point,  Murfreesboro'.  This  move- 
ment was  accomplished  in  fifteen  days,  and 
with  a  loss  of  only  586  killed  and  wounded. 

From  Winchester  by  railroad  to  Chatta- 
nooga is  about  sixty-nine  miles.  By  wagon 
roads  it  is  much  greater.  To  pass  over  this 
distance,  greater  than  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock to  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  intervening 
obstacles  far  more  formidable,  was  our  great- 
est work.  In  front  of  us  were  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  Beyond  them  was  the  broad  Ten- 
nessee River,  from  400  to  900  yards  wide.  On 
the  north  side  of  it,  beyond  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  lay  Sequatchie  valley,  3  or  4  miles 
wide  and  60  miles  long.  East  of  that,  Waldron's 
Ridge,  the  eastern  half  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian range, cut  from  theCumberlandsby  the 
Sequatchie.  At  the  eastern  base  of  this  ridge 
flows  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  from 
400  to  600  yards  wide.  On  the  south  of  the 
Tennessee  tower  the  cliffs  of  Sand  Mountain, 
600  or  700  feet  high.  Beyond  that  broad,  flat, 
wooded  top  is  Trenton  valley,  40  or  50  miles 
long,  ascending  southerly  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau ;  and  east  of  it  the  long  frowning  cliffs 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  a  thousand  feet  above 
this  valley,  stretch  northward  to  the  gap  at 
Chattanooga  with  not  a  single  road  of  ascent 
for  26  miles,  and  not  another  until  Valley  Head, 
40  miles  southward  from  Chattanooga. 

The  task  before  us  was : 

First.  To  convince  General  Bragg,  a  wary 
and  experienced  officer,  that  we  would  cross 
the  Tennessee  at  some  point  far  above  Chat- 
tanooga. This  required  time  and  serious 
movements. 

Second.  Meanwhile,  without  attracting  his 
attention,  to  repair  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railway  to  Bridgeport  on  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

Third.  To  subsist  our  troops  and  accumu- 
late twenty  days' rations  at  Stevenson,  without 
allowing  him  to  get  the  faintest  intimation  of 
our  intentions  and  doings. 

/•mirth.  To  construct  a  large  pontoon  bridge 
train,  bring  it  and  the  pioneer  brigade  for- 
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ward  by  rail  to  the  vicinity  of  Stevenson, 
wholly  concealed  from  the  enemy's  knowl- 
edge, and  have  the  men  trained  to  lay  and 
take  up  bridging. 

Fifth.  Our  movement  must  be  delayed  un- 
til the  new  corn  is  fit  for  horse-feed ;  because 
when  we  cross  the  river  and  go  into  the  mount- 
ains, our  trains  must  carry  twenty  days'  rations 
and  ammunition  enough  for  two  great  battles. 
We  have  not  trains  to  carry  anything  beyond 
this,  and  hence  feed  for  our  animals  must  be 
obtained  from  the  coming  corn  crop  of  the 
country  into  which  we  are  going,  or  our 
campaign  will  be  a  failure. 

Sixth.  When  we  cross  the  Tennessee,  we 
must  so  move  as  to  endanger  Bragg's  com- 
munications by  rail  and  oblige  him,  for  their 
protection,  to  fall  back  far  enough  to  give  us 
time  and  space  to  concentrate  between  him 
and  Chattanooga  and,  if  possible,  to  choose 
our  own  battle-ground ;  for  doubtless  he  will 
fight  us  with  all  the  force  he  can  assemble. 

How  all  this  was  done  we  have  not  space 
to  tell.  Nor  can  we  relate  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  to  pro- 
ceed on  its  perilous  mission  alone,  unaided, 
unassisted,  either  by  our  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, unemployed  since  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  or  by  the  activity  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  might  have  kept  Lee 
from  sending  Longstreet  to  fight  us;  or  by 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  which,  instead 
of  threatening  the  enemy's  Gulf  coast  to  keep 
troops  from  going  to  Bragg,  by  a  useless  ex- 
pedition to  Texas,  had  given  bonds,  so  to  speak, 
not  to  molest  them ;  or  by  Burnside's  command, 
which  was  so  far  away  to  the  north  of  us  that, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  with  forty  thousand  men  of 
all  arms,  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  us. 

I  only  repeat  that  we  were  ordered  forward 
alone,  regardless  alike  of  the  counsels  of  com- 
manders, the  clamors  of  the  press,  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  art  and  science,  and  the 
interests  of  our  country.  Of  all  this  the  corps 
commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
and  myself  were  well  aware.  They  knew  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  without  reason  or  jus- 
tice, was  implacably  hostile  to  me.  They  knew 
more.  They  knew  that  those  great  loyal  gov- 
ernors, Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Yates  of  Illinois,  offered 
seven  regiments  of  two  years'  veterans,  who 
were  willing  to  reenlist  on  condition  that  they 
should  go  as  mounted  infantry  to  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland ;  that  General  Lovell  H. 
Rousseau  bore  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
explaining  how  very  important  would  be  the 
services  of  such  a  body  of  men  in  guarding  the 
long  and  exposed  line  of  our  communications, 
soon  to  be  lengthened  by  our  advance  to  Chat- 
tanooga ;  that  this  line  must  be  guarded ;  that 


every  such  mounted  man  in  that  move  would 
give  us  three  infantry  men  at  the  front.  They 
knew  that  when  the  Secretary  had  read  my  let- 
ter, he  rudely  said  to  General  Rousseau :  "  I 
would  rather  you  would  come  to  ask  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  than 
to  ask  reinforcements  for  General  Rosecrans. 

He  shall  not  have  another  d d  man." 

On  the  4th  of  August,  General  Halleck  tel- 
egraphed me : 

"  Your  forces  must  move  forward  without  further  de- 
lay. You  will  daily  report  the  movement  of  each  corps 
till  you  cross  the  Tennessee." 

On  the  6th,  after  full  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  my  corps  commanders,  I  re- 
plied : 

"  My  arrangements  for  beginninga  continuous  move- 
ment will  be  completed,  and  the  execution  begun,  by 
Monday  next.  .  .  .  It  is  necessary  to  have  our  means 
of  crossing  the  river  completed  and  our  supplies  pro- 
vided to  cross  sixty  miles  of  mountain,  and  sustain  our- 
selves during  the  operations  of  crossing  and  fighting, 
before  we  move.  To  obey  your  order  literally  would 
be  to  put  our  troops  at  once  into  the  mountains  on  nar- 
row and  difficult  roads  destitute  of  pasture  and  forage 
and  short  of  water,  where  they  would  not  be  able  to 
manoeuvre  as  exigencies  may  demand,  and  would  cer- 
tainly cause  ultimate  delay  and  probably  disaster.  If, 
therefore,  the  movement  which  I  propose  cannot  be 
regarded  as  obedience  to  your  order,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest a  modification  of  it,  or  to  be  relieved  from  the 
command." 

The  War  Department  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  relieve  me,  and  therefore  gave  consent 
in  terms  sufficient  to  convict  it  of  reckless 
ignorance,  or  worse. 

But  we  were  soldiers.  We  moved  to  our 
work  with  every  energy  bent  on  insuring  its 
success.  On  the  10th  of  August  our  move- 
ment began.  On  the  14th  all  our  corps  were 
crossing  the  Cumberlands.  It  required  six  or 
seven  days.  The  movement  appeared  as  if 
directed  toward  Knoxville,  but  it  was  really 
to  concentrate  near  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson. 
Crittenden  crossed  the  Cumberlands  into 
Sequatchie  valley  and  made  a  bivouac  many 
miles  long ;  sent  Van  Cleve's  division  with  our 
left  wing  cavalry  to  Pikeville  ;  ordered  two 
infantry  brigades  to  cross  Waldron's  Ridge  by 
roads  some  miles  apart,  and  to  bivouac  in  long 
lines  on  its  eastern  edge,  in  sight  of  observers 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who  would 
take  them  for  strong  advances  of  heavy  col- 
umns of  troops  of  all  arms.  This  appearance 
was  confirmed  by  the  boldness  of  our  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry,  which  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  drove  every- 
thing across  to  the  enemy's  side  of  the  river. 
The  other  corps  were  concealed  in  the  forests 
north  and  west  of  Stevenson. 

The  pontoon  bridge  train  came  down  from 
Nashville  by  rail  on  the  24th  of  August,  and 
the  pioneers  took  it  away  out  of  observation, 
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practiced  laving  and  takinguppontoon  bridges 
until  the  19th,  when  they  laid  a  bridge  across 
the  Tennessee  at  Caperton's,  ten  miles  below 
Bridgeport,  in  tour  and  a  half  hours.  It  was 
1254  feet  long,  and  the  work  was  done  at  the 
rate  ot  4  6  feet  per  minute. 

Meanwhile,  to  prepare  tor  sustaining  our 
army  at  Chattanooga.  1  contracted  with  great 
railway  bridge-building  firms  to  rebuild  the 
railway  bridge  at  Bridgeport,  oyer  2700  feet 
long,  in  four"  weeks,  and  the  Running  Water 
Bridge,  three  spans,  171  feet  each,  to  be  done 
within  two  weeks  thereafter;  and  ordered  Cap- 
tain Edwards.  Assistant  Quartermaster,  to 
have  constructed,  with  all  dispatch,  five  flat- 
botu  med  stern- wheel  steamboats  of  light  draft, 
to  run  on  the  Tennessee  between  Bridgeport 
and  Chattanooga. 

Our  first  bridge  was  ready,  August  29th,  and 
the  Twentieth  Corps  was  ordered  across  it  to 
Valley  Head,  the  south  end  of  Trenton  valley, 
forty  miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  Thence  a 
road  leads  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Lookout, 
bv  Alpine,  into  Broomtown  valley,  whence 
there  are  roads  toward  the  Northern  Georgia 
railway  line  and  to  Rome.  This  heavy  corps 
of  all  arms,  so  far  south  of  Bragg's  position  at 
Chattanooga,  made  him  uneasy.  But  when 
Thomas,  after  crossing,  moved  with  his  corps 
up  Trenton  valley  in  the  same  direction,  with 
all  his  train,  Bragg  became  still  more  anxious. 
Then  came  Crittenden  following  Thomas  with 
merely  an  unostentatious  column  in  observa- 
tion on  the  direct  road  to  Chattanooga.  This 
movement  portended  mischief  and  it  was 
strong  enough  to  do  plenty  of  it.  As  a  prudent 
commander,  Bragg  could  not  afford  to  leave  us 
forty  miles  south  of  his  position,  to  get  quietly 
down  and  concentrate  between  him  and 
Atlanta. 

Bragg  was  reluctant  to  leave  his  stronghold 
Chattanooga,  and  yet  he  yielded  to  his  appre- 
hensions. On  the  8th  he  slowly  retired  south- 
ward, giving  out  rumors  that  he  would  go  back 
to  Rome  or  to  Atlanta.  On  Sept.  9th  Critten- 
den's leading  division  entered  Chattanooga. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  our  cavalry 
and  infantry,  from  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
into  town.  The  cavalry  moved 
out  to  see  if  the  enemy  had  gone.  He  was  be- 
yond kossvillcand  behind  Missionary  Ridge, 
but  not  far  away.  To  keep  up  Bragg's  appre- 
hensions, McCook  was  ordered,  without 
exposing  his  command,  to  appear  advancing, 
"he  1 2th  Thomas  1  over  Lookout, 

up  Johr.  d  l  oopei^s,  putting 

his  command  in  snug  defensive  position 

I  nttenden  had  moved  his  whole  'orps 
into  Chattan  the  road  at  the  north 

end  of  Lookout,  I  <1  not  to  push 

out  into  danger.     On   the  10th   the  story  of 


Bragg's  retreat  to  Atlanta  was  found  to  be 
false,  and,  behind  our  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry,  Crittenden's  infantry  moved  cau- 
tiously out. 

By  the  12th,  I  found  that  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  behind  Pigeon  Mountain  near 
Lafayette.  When  Crittenden's  reconnaissance 
in  force,  of  the  12th  and  13th,  showed  the  rear 
of  Bragg's  retiring  columns  near  the  Chicka- 
mauga,  I  instantly  ordered  him  to  move  west- 
ward within  supporting  distance  of  Thomas 
as  speedily  and  secretly  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  orders  were  dispatched  to  McCook 
to  join  Thomas  at  the  foot  of  Cooper's  Gap 
with  the  utmost  celerity.* 

Our  fate  now  depended,  first  upon  prompt 
concentration,  and  next,  on  our  choosing  our 
own  battle-ground,  where  our  flanks  would  be 
protected  and  where  we  could  have  full  use 
of  our  artillery.  Everything  indicated  that 
the  enemy  must  soon  attack  us.  Bragg  issued 
his  order  for  it,  dated  September  16th,  1863, 
in  which  he  says  to  his  command,  "  You  have 
been  amply  reenforced."  Yes !  The  Confed- 
erate authorities  had  wisely  given  Bragg  every 
man  they  thought  it  possible  to  spare,  from 
Virginia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Even  the  prisoners  paroled  at  Vicks- 
burg  contributed  to  strengthen  him. 

Our  command  received  none  from  our  au- 
thorities, who  had  abundant  force  at  their  dis- 
position. About  the  10th  of  September,  aroused 
by  fear  of  consequences,  General  Halleck  be- 
gan telegraphing  orders  for  reinforcements,  but 
we  were  involved  in  the  mountains  and  be- 
yond reach,  and  it  was  entirely  too  late  for  any 
useful  results ;  but  it  was  a  confession  that  sup- 
port ought  to  have  been  ordered  at  the  proper 
time,  and  might  serve  for  ulterior  operations 
after  our  fate  was  decided. 

At  last,  on  the  18th,  McCook's  corps  came 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  who  was  then  mov- 
ing through  the  gaps  in  the  Pigeon  Mountain 
to  attack  us.  Over  the  tree-tops  we  saw  clouds 
of  dust  moving  toward  our  left.  Bragg  wanted 
to  get  between  us  and  Chattanooga.  We  had 
no  time  to  lose. 

The  whole  Twentieth  Corps  came  down  the 
mountain,  and  Thomas,  with  three  of  his  di- 
visions, was  ordered  to  move  north-eastward 
through  the  forests  by  lines  of  fires,  until  his 
command  was  placed  across  the  Reed's  Bridge 
road  and  the  more  westwardly  roads  leading 
to  Chattanooga  via  Rossville.  Crittenden  and 
McCook  were  to  follow  when  the  enemy's 
plan  developed. 

Eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September 
19th  found  Thomas  and  his  wearied  men  in 

*  For  additional  maps  and  pictures  relating  to  the 
battles  of  Cliicknmauga  and  Chattanooga,  see  The 
Century  Magazink  for  April,  1887. — Editor. 
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position.  Before  9  the  fighting  began.  Critten- 
den, with  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve,  moved  on 
the  Lafayette  road  toward  Thomas's  right. 
The  enemy  soon  abandoned  his  attempts  on 
our  left,  and  concentrated  toward  our  cen- 
ter. Johnson's  division  was  ordered  from 
McCook  to  Thomas;  Van  Cleve  was  driven, 
and  Davis's  division  gave  ground.  General 
Negley  was  sent  to  Van  Cleve's  position  at 
5  p.  m.,  and  Sheridan  earlier  to  help  Davis. 
The  fight  raged.  The  enemy  went  back  and 
the  day  closed.  The  corps  commanders  came 
to  my  headquarters.  They  said  they  had 
fought  superior  numbers.  They  were  cool, 
experienced  commanders;  they  had  been  in 
many  bloody  battles ;  their  opinions  had  great 
weight.  I  saw  that  the  morrow  was  likely  to 
be  more  bloody  and  decisive  than  that  day.  I 
determined  the  new  line,  so  that  there  should 
be  the  least  possible  moving  of  the  tired  troops, 
and  that  it  should  be  short  enough  to  give  us 
seven  brigades  in  reserve.  All  but  one  had 
been  in  action  that  day.  Thomas  must  hold  the 
left  to  the  last  extremity.  If  beaten,  he  must 
retire  on  Rossville  and  Chattanooga.  He  must 
send  his  trains  there  at  once.  He  had  the  four 
divisions  of  his  own  corps  (the  Fourteenth), 
Johnson's  from  the  Twentieth  and  Palmer's 
from  the  Twenty-first  Corps.  Granger,  with 
three  brigades  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  was  in 
rear  of  his  left  at  Rossville.  This  was  all  of  our 
whole  army  on  the  field,  save  ten  brigades.  1  '»ut 
the  defense  of  our  left  was  the  defense  of  our 
army  and  of  Chattanooga.  On  the  20th.  short- 
Vot..   XXXIV.— 19. 


ly  after  daylight,  I  examined  Thomas's  whole 
line,  and  at  6  o'clock  he  wrote  that  he  would  like 
to  have  his  right  division  ( Negley 's)  to  place  on 
his  extreme  left.  I  ordered  General  Crittenden 
to  send  General  Wood  to  replace  Negley  in  the 
line.  At  9  o'clock  I  found  Wood  in  line  of 
battle  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  Negley.  He  said 
that  he  had  understood  that  his  order  was  to 
support  Negley,  not  to  relieve  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  what  should  have  been  done  at 
least  a  half  hour  before.  Meanwhile  the  bat- 
tle had  begun  on  Thomas's  left.  It  moved 
toward  the  right.  Heavier  and  heavier  rolled 
the  musketry  and  thundered  the  cannon.  Cap- 
tain Willard  came  from  Thomas  and  asked  for 
Negley.  He  had  been  waiting  to  be  relieved, 
but  now,  at  last,  he  went  filing  out  of  the 
woods  by  his  left.  Van  Cleve  was  ordered 
farther  to  the  north-east;  McCook  had  had 
the  most  repeated  and  emphatic  orders  to  keep 
his  troops  closing  to  the  left. 

At  11  o'clock,  Major  Kellogg  came  from 
Thomas,  who  wished  to  know  if  he  could  have 
Brannan.  I  replied  :  "  Yes ;  tell  him  to  dispose 
of  Brannan,  who  has  only  one  brigade  in  line, 
and  to  hold  his  position,  and  we  will  reenforce 
him.  if  need  be.  with  all  the  right'";  and  said  to 
Major  Bond,  of  my  staff.  "  If  Brannan  goes  out. 
Wood  must  fill  his  place.  Write  him  that  the 
commanding  general  directs  him  to  close  to 
the  left  on  Reynolds  and  support  him." 

Major  Kellogg  went  to  Brannan  and  gave 
him  the  order  to  move  his  command  toward 
the  left. 
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Brannan's  skirmishers  being  driven  in  at 
this  time,  he  consulted  Reynolds,  who  said  : 
■•  Under  the  circumstances,  stay  and  send 
Genera]   Thomas   word   you   are   being   at- 

taeked.  and  ask  him  if,  under  such  circum- 

es,  you  shall  leave."    To  this  message 

Genera)  Thomas  replied  :  "  No,  by  no  means." 

When  an  orderly  handed  Wood  his  order 
••  to  close  on  Reynolds  and  support  him,"  his 
skirmishers,  on  Opdycke's  front,  were  being 
driven.  Without  seeking  explanations  from 
Brannan  or  Reynolds,  and  without  notifying 
me  1  was  in  the  open  field  not  600  yards 
from  him  .  he  drew  his  command  out  of  the 
line.    Jeff    C.   Davis,   under    orders    to   keep 

sed  to  the  left,  moved  in  to  fill  Wood's 
place,  and  his  two  brigades  were  struck  by 
Longstreet.  who,  with  a  column  "brigade 
front"  and  five  lines  deep,  assaulted  that  part 
of  the  line  and  drove  it  out  of  place.  Sheri- 
dan's  three  brigades  were  ordered  to  the  break, 
but  had  only  force  enough  to  break  a  line  or 
two,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Watching  the  unavailing  effort  of  Sheridan 
to  stem  the  tide,  I  observed  the  long  line  of 
Longstreet's  wing  coming  from  the  south-east 
in  line  of  battle,  outreaching  our  right  by  at 
least  a  half  mile.  I  ordered  Davis  and  Sheri- 
dan to  fall  back  northward  and  rally  on  the 
J  >ry  valley  road  at  the  first  good  point  for 
defense,  leaving  most  of  my  staff  to  aid  in 
rallying  these  troops;  and  with  my  chief-of- 
staff,  senior  aide,  and  a  few  orderlies  pro- 
ceeded over  toward  the  rear  of  our  center, 
directing  such  of  Van  Cleve's  broken  rear  of 
column  as  I  met  to  join  Sheridan  on  the  Dry 
valley  road.  In  view  of  all  the  interests  at 
•>take.  I  decided  what  must  be  done.  Halting 
at  a  road  coming  from  the  west  and  leading 
ward  toward  the  rear  of  our  left,  I  said  to 
General  Garfield  and  Major  Bond:  "  By  the 
sound  of  the  battle  over  to  the  south-east,  we 
hold  our  ground.  ( Hir  greatest  danger  is,  that 
Longstreet  will  follow  us  up  on  the  Dry  val- 
ley road  over  yonder  to  the  west  of  us.  Post, 
with  all  of  our  commissary  stores,  except  those 
of  the  Twenty-first  Corps,  is  over  that  ridge,  not 
nore  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Dry  valley 

id.    If  Longstreet  advances  and  finds  that 

ma)  capture  them.   This  would  be  fatal 

If  he  <  omes  this  way  he  will  turn  the 

>ur  left,  s.-i/,-  the  gap  al  Rossville,  and 

us.     To  provide  against  what  may 

— 

•'  Fit  nd  Davis  must  have  re- 

•    the   enemy's  advan<  1 
on  the  Dry  valley  road  ; 

"Second.   Posl  ordered  to  push  all 

our  <  01:.  into  ( 'hattanooga  and 

them  tli-  ■ 
7 '///>,/    (>:>■  Mitchell  to  ex- 


tend his  cavalry  line  obliquely  across  that 
ridge,  connect  with  the  right  of  Sheridan's  posi- 
tion on  this  valley,  and  cover  Post's  trains  from 
the  enemy  until  they  are  out  of  danger ; 

"Fourth.  Orders  must  goto  Spears's brigade, 
now  arrived  near  there,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Rolling-mill  bridge  across  Chattanooga 
Creek,  put  it  in  good  order,  hold  it  until  Post 
arrives  with  his  trains,  then  turn  the  bridge 
over  to  him,  and  march  out  on  the  Rossville 
road  and  await  orders  ; 

"  Fifth.  Wagner  in  Chattanooga  must  have 
orders  to  park  our  reserve  artillery  defen- 
sively, guard  our  pontoon  bridge  across  the 
Tennessee,  north  of  the  town,  and  have  his 
men  under  arms  ready  to  move  as  may  be 
required ; 

"  Sixth.  General  Thomas  must  be  seen  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  battle  and  be  informed  of 
these  dispositions. 

"  General  Garfield,  can  you  not  give  these 
orders  ?  "  I  asked.  Garfield  answered  :  "  Gen- 
eral, there  are  so  many  of  them,  I  fear  I  might 
make  some  mistake;  but  I  can  go  to  General 
Thomas  for  you,  see  how  things  are,  tell  him 
what  you  will  do,  and  report  to  you."  "  Very 
well.  I  will  take  Major  Bond  and  give  the 
orders  myself.  I  will  be  in  Chattanooga  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  telegraph  line  reaches  Ross- 
ville, and  we  have  an  office  there.  Go  by  Sheri- 
dan and  Davis  and  tell  them  what  I  wish,  then 
go  to  Thomas  and  telegraph  me  the  situation." 

I  dispatched  my  orders,  by  messenger,  to 
Mitchell  and  Post,  gave  them  in  person  to 
Spears  and  Wagner,  and  awaited  Garfield's  re- 
port, which,  dated  3.45  p.  m.  from  the  battle- 
field, reached  me  at  5  p.m.,  saying  :  "We  are 
intact  after  terrific  fighting,  getting  short  of 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  is  going  to  as- 
sault our  lines  once  more.  Our  troops  are  in 
good  spirits  and  fighting  splendidly." 

I  ordered  Garfield  by  dispatch  to  tell  Thomas 
to  use  his  discretion  at  the  close  of  the  fight 
whether  to  stop  on  the  ground  he  occupied  or 
to  retire  on  Rossville,  and  said  that  I  would  send 
ammunition  and  troops  accordingly.  Thomas 
used  that  discretion  and  retired  to  Rossville, 
where  our  troops  halted,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
condition,  wearied  with  three  days  and  a  night 
of  marching  and  fighting,  were  by  n  o'clock 
in  fair  defensive  position.  I  ordered  up  ammu- 
nition and  rations.  On  the  next  morning,  Mon- 
day, the  21st,  our  lines  at  Rossville  were  recti- 
fied, and  advantageous  positions  were  taken  to 
receive  the  enemy  if  he  desired  to  attack  us. 

After  reconnoitering  a  few  points,  he  found 
us  there  and  desisted  from  further  efforts.  We 
were  now  concentrated  between  the  enemy 
and  Chattanooga,  with  ammunition  to  fight 
another  battle.  During  the  day  I  selected  the 
defensive  lines  our  command  would  occupy 
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around  Chattanooga,  directed  the  manner  of 
retiring  from  Rossville  and  of  taking  positions 
on  these  lines,  to  which  the  heads  of  columns 
were  guided  by  staff  and  engineer  officers. 
The  troops  began  quietly  to  withdraw  at  10 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 22d,  they  were  intrenching  the  lines  for 
holding  permanent  possession  of  the  objective 
point  of  our  campaign. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  started  for 
Chattanooga  from  Murfreesboro',  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1863.  The  direct  distance  by  rail  is 
119  miles.  To  the  battle-ground  of  Chicka- 
mauga  is  20  miles  farther,  or  139  miles.  We 
dislodged  our  adversary  from  two  strongly 
fortified  camps ;  crossed  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  the  Tennessee  River,  Sand  Mount- 
ains and  Lookout  Mountain;  fought  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga;  and  on  the  22d  of  September, 
just  ninety-two  days  from  starting,  we  held 
Chattanooga,  for  the  possession  of  which  at 
any  time  within  the  previous  two  years  we 
would  willingly  have  paid  all  that  it  had  cost. 

*  The  records  will  show  [but  without  data  by  which 
might  be  estimated  the  relative  strength  of  regiments. 
— Ed.]  that  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Bragg  had 
184  regiments  and  20  battalions  of  infantry.  34  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  47  batteries  of  artillery;  and  that  we 
had  only  133  regiments  of  infantry,  18  regiment-  of 
cavalry,  and  35  x<  batteries. 


In  a  note  to  Halleck,  dated  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  September  21st,  1863,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  speaking  of  this  possession,  says: 

"  If  held,  with  Cleveland  inclusive,  it  keeps  all  Ten- 
nessee clear  of  the  enemy  and  breaks  one  of  his  most 
important  railroad  lines.  To  prevent  these  conse- 
quences, so  vital  to  his  cause  that  he  cannot  give  up 
the  effort  to  dislodge  us  from  the  position  thus  bring- 
ing him  to  us,  and  saving  us  the  labor,  expense,  and 
hazard  of  going  further  to  find  him,  and  giving  us  the 
advantage  of  choosing  our  own  ground  and  preparing 
it  to  fight  him  upon.  The  details  must,  of  course,  be 
left  to  General  Rosecrans,  while  we  furnish  him  the 
means  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  ...  If  he  can 
only  maintain  the  position,  without  more,  the  rebellion 
can  only  eke  out  a  short  and  feeble  existence,  as  an 
animal  may  sometimes  with  a  thorn  in  his  vitals." 

In  presence  of  the  facts  I  have  just  stated. 
and  in  view  of  all  their  marchings,  combats, 
and  bloody  battles  to  get  possession  of  Chat- 
tanooga, can  the  reader  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  its 
commander  were  likely  to  abandon  or  fail  to 
hold  it?* 

//'   S.  Rosecrans. 

Confederate  maps  of  the  battle  show  the  enemy- 
line  of  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September  : 
Front  line,  6,880  yards  long  ;  second  line,  3,310  yards 
long.  Our  front  line,  3.400  yards  long  ;  second  line, 
1,750  yards  long.  (Granger's  three  brigades,  three 
miles  away,  not  included.) — W.  S.  R. 
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ON  the  night  of  September  20th,  1863,  after 
two  days  of  furious  righting,  and  after  a 
-9  men.  nearly  one-third  its  strength, 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  withdrew  from 
Chickamauga  to  Rossville,  not  quite  four 
miles  in  the  rear,  and  there  stood  in  line  of 
battle  all  the  next  day.  But  an  attack  was  not 
made.  The  enemy  had  dashed  against  the 
.  of  Chickamauga,"  and  had  been  bro- 
ken in  pieces.  Two-fifths  of  the  men  of  Bragg's 
army  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Rossville 
was  held  till  the  night  of  the  21st,  when  the 
Army  of  the  <  Cumberland  withdrew  to  positions 
in  ami  around  Chattanooga.  'The  non-com- 
batants of  the  town,  in  great  alarm,  had  taken 
flight  to  the  hills  across  the  river,  or  had  sought 
in  their  cellars  refuge  from  the  danger  of  an 
impending  battle.  Every  1  hurch,  public  build- 
d  available  house  had  been  taken  for 
I  purposes,  tor  our  wounded  soldiers 
rilled  the  town,  more  than  nine  thousand  hav- 
ing l>een  brought  in  from  Chickamauga. 

on  as  the  divisions  were  in  the  posi- 
tions to    them,   the    muskets    were 
'       .  pick,  and  spade  were  grasped. 
the  work  of  fortification  unit 
on;  tr                  felled,  houses  wen-  torn  down, 
dug,  epaulements  for  batteries 
n  a  single  night, and  the 
within   our  line  grew  into  strong  breasi 
impregnable  fortn     •        Looking 
on  Lookout  Mountain 
■  ■  '•  thousand  feel  below, 
•!     of  boys  in   blue,  like 
:  ground  and  throw 
Ro  ■  -  rans,  with  his 
his  troo] 
him  wi-  .,,-,1  the  spirit  of 

rmy  could 

legap,  and 

Ridge   and  the 


east  side  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  after- 
wards approaching  our  front  in  solid  lines  of 
battle.  Batteries  of  artillery  hurried  into  posi- 
tion ;  staff  officers  galloped  over  the  field  far- 
ther up  the  valley,  and,  in  the  direction  of 
Rossville,  great  clouds  of  dust,  like  the  "  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day,"  marked  the  advance  of  other 
unseen  masses  of  troops. 

Bragg's  army  was  on  its  feet  again,  and  an- 
other battle  seemed  imminent.  Late  that  day 
General  Bragg  sent  General  Gracie  to  Rose- 
crans  requesting  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
a  conversation  with  Major  Bond,  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Rosecrans,  General  Gracie  asked 
him  what  opinion  prevailed  among  our  men 
as  to  which  army  had  the  advantage  in  the 
operations  that  ended  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga and  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga, 
saying  that  this  was  a  mooted  question  in 
Bragg's  camp.  Major  Bond  replied  that  there 
had  been  no  time  in  the  past  two  years  that 
we  would  not  have  given  for  the  possession 
of  Chattanooga  all  that  it  had  cost,  and  he 
added,  "  I  believe  we  have  got  it."  After  a 
pause  General  Gracie  remarked,  "Well,  that 
is  so." 

As  the  flag  of  truce  that  came  with  this 
message  approached  our  lines,  all  who  saw  it 
believed  that  it  brought  a  demand  from  Bragg 
for  the  surrender  of  Chattanooga.  A  rumor 
that  the  demand  had  been  made  and  refused 
qui<  kly  spread  through  our  camp,  and  all  the 
troops  now  eagerly  waited  for  the  opening  gun 
of  liragg's  attack.  But  the  battle  was  not  to 
be.  Bragg,  having  drawn  his  lines  as  close 
around  Chattanooga  as  seemed  prudent,  sat 
down  with  his  army,  and  began  working  with 
the  spade  not  less  energetically  than  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Lor  many  days,  within 
the  range  of  ea<  h  other's  artillery,  the  two 
armies  dug  as  though  each  was  preparing  the 
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grave  of  the  other.  After  it  became  apparent 
that  Bragg  would  not  fight  at  Chattanooga,  it 
was  thought  that  he  might  cross  the  river  above, 
threaten  our  lines  of  communication  with  the 
rear,  and  thus  repeat,  on  the  north  side,  the 
manoeuvre  of  Rosecrans.  Longstreet  advised 
such  a  movement;  Bragg  did  not  approve  it, 
preferring  to  adopt  the  plan  of  starving  us  out. 

On  September  24th  a  brigade  that  had  held 
the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain  was  withdrawn. 
Bragg  at  once  took  possession,  and  sent  Long- 
street's  corps  over  into  Lookout  valley.  He 
also  extended  his  pickets  down  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  nearly  to  Bridgeport,  our  base  of 
supplies.  This  cut  us  off  from  the  river  and  the 
roads  on  its  north  and  south  banks,  and  left 
us  but  one  open  road  to  the  rear, —  if  the 
sixty  miles  of  unused  way  over  Waldron's 
Ridge  and  through  Sequatchie  valley  could 
be  called  a  road,  inasmuch  as  in  places  it  was 
only  the  bed  of  winter  torrents,  or  slashes  on 
the  mountain  sides.  Over  this,  for  a  time,  we 
might  haul  supplies;  but  we  were  in  a  state 
of  semi-siege. 

Within  a  few  days  the  trees  within  our  lines 
had  been  cut  down  for  use  in  the  fortifications, 
or  for  fuel,  and  even  the  arbors  that  had  been 
put  up  to  protect  officers  and  men  from  the 
sickening  heat  of  a  September  sun  were  sac- 
rificed for  fuel.  Coffee  had  to  be  boiled,  though 
its  drinkers  broiled.  There  had  been  but  little 
rain  since  early  in  July.  The  earth  was  parched 
and  blistered.  Leaves  had  d  ried  up  on  the  trees, 
and  all  grass  had  withered  and  turned  gray. 
The  moving  of  men  and  animals  stirred  up 
blinding  clouds  of  dust  which  every  breeze  sent 
whirling  through  the  camps.  The  troops  were 
longing  for  rain,  the  chaplains  were  praying 
for  it.  With  the  first  week  in  October  the  rains 
came,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  deep 
and  sticky  mud  was  not  more  objectionable 
than  the  dust. 

The  hilly,  barren  country  north  of  the  river 
—  the  only  country  we  could  reach  —  could 
not  furnish  supplies  enough  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants  the  war  had  left.  Our 
whole  army  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend 
for  every  ration  and  every  pound  of  forage 
on  the  mules  that  hauled  the  army  wagons 
over  the  sixty  miles  of  horrible  road  from 
Bridgeport.  On  its  line  some  of  the  hills  were 
so  steep  that  a  heavy  army  wagon  was  almost 
a  load  going  up,  and,  now  that  the  rains  were 
falling,  that  part  of  it  in  the  little  valleys  had 
become  so  soft  and  cut  up  that  a  lightly 
loaded  wagon  would  sink  up  to  the  axles. 
In  one  instance,  a  wagon  having  sunk  till  its 
bed  rested  on  the  mud,  the  driver  did  not,  as 
usual,  beat  his  mules  and  swear;  he  simply  sat 
on  a  rock  by  the  wayside,  looked  at  the  wretch- 
ed animals,  and  cried. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 20. 


In  the  third  week  of  the  occupation  of 
Chattanooga,  no  one,  from  commanding  gen- 
eral down,  any  longer  expected  or  even  thought 
of  an  attack.  Both  armies  had  almost  ceased 
their  excavations.  Missionary  Ridge,  summit, 
side,  and  base,  was  furrowed  with  rifle-pits 
and  studded  with  batteries.  The  little  valley 
of  Chattanooga  was  dammed  up  with  earth- 
works, and  Lookout  Mountain,  now  a  mighty 
fortress,  lifted  to  the  low-hanging  clouds  its 
threatening  head,  crowned  with  siege  guns. 
Since  the  5th  of  October  the  guns  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  had  been  daily  growling  and 
barking  at  our  forts  on  the  left,  while  great 
shells  came  tumbling  down  from  Lookout, 
like  meteors  shooting  from  the  sky.  Our 
own  guns  savagely  sent  back  shot  for  shot, 
sowing  them  thickly  on  the  sides  of  mountain 
and  ridge.  The  two  lines  of  pickets  were  not 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  apart ;  but  on 
the  picket  line  it  was  peaceful  and  calm,  for, 
by  common  consent,  there  was  no  picket  fir- 
ing. For  it  is  inhuman  to  shoot  the  man  into 
whose  eyes  one  can  look,  even  if  he  be  an 
enemy.  The  pickets  were  there  to  watch,  and 
not  to  kill.  Quietly  they  sat  at  the  little  "  go- 
pher pits, "chaffing  and  sending  back  and  forth 
boisterous  jokes,  while  perhaps  shrieking  mes- 
sengers of  death,  unheeded  and  unnoticed, 
flew  over  their  heads.  On  a  still  night,  stand- 
ing on  the  picket  line,  one  could  hear  the  old 
negro  song  "  Dixie,"  adopted  by  the  Confeder- 
acy as  their  national  music;  while  from  our  line 
came  in  swelling  response,  "  Hail  Columbia" 
and  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."-  With  a  glass 
Bragg's  headquarters  on  Missionary  Ridge, 
even  the  movement  of  his  officers  and  order- 
lies, could  be  seen ;  while  those  on  the  ridge 
or  on  Lookout  Mountain  could  bring  into  view 
our  whole  camp.  By  daylight  our  troops  could 
be  counted,  our  reveille  heard,  our  roll-call 
noted,  our  scanty  meals  of  half  rations  seen 
—  the  last  without  envy.  And  we  were  not 
only  heard  and  seen,  but  the  enemy's  signal 
flag  on  Lookout  talked,  over  our  heads,  with 
the  signal  flag  on  Missionary  Ridge. 

The  fall  rains  were  beginning,  and  haul- 
ing was  becoming  each  day  more  difficult. 
Double  teams  could  draw  not  much  more  than 
half  loads.  Quartermasters  could  not  send 
mules  to  the  front  fast  enough  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  were  worked  to  death.  Ten  thou- 
sand dead  mules  walled  the  sides  of  the  road 
from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga.  In  Chatta- 
nooga the  men  were  on  less  than  half  rations. 
Guards  stood  at  the  troughs  of  artillery  horses 
to  keep  the  soldiers  from  taking  the  scant  sup- 
ply of  corn  allowed  these  starving  animals.  In- 
deed, so  slight  was  the  allowance  of  forage  that 
many  horses  died  of  starvation,  and  most  of 
the  survivors  grew  too  weak  for  use  in  pulling 
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rr  PlXWUilO*    FROM      THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  ULY88E8  8.   GRANT,"    BY  GENERAL  ADAM    BADEAU.        N.  Y.  !    D.   APPLETON  &  CO. 


•   .    Men  followed  the  wagons 

r  the  river,  picking   up  the 

>m  and  bits  of  crackers  that  fell  to 

•  there  was  no  murmur  of  dis- 

dvam  ed  from  Tulla- 
homa,hehad  >  authorities  at  Washing- 

ton to  send  h  .  and  to  cause 

such  operations  to  be  made  in  other  fields  as 
would  pi  ifon  ements  from  being  sent 

to  Bragg.    I  0  his  entreaties  they  turned  a  deaf 


ear.  Indeed,  they  were  then  about  persuaded 
that  Bragg  was  depleting  his  army  by  sending 
reinforcements  to  General  Lee  in  Virginia ; 
and  they  compelled  Rosecrans  to  cross  the 
Tennessee  River  with  an  insufficient  force. 
The  battle  of  Chickamauga  dispelled  such 
ideas,  and  caused  great  alarm.  In  haste  they 
ordered  General  Sherman  to  move  at  once 
with  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga,  and  sent  by 
rail  the  Eleventh  Corps  and  Twelfth  Corps, — 
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fifteen  thousand  men, —  under  command  of 
General  Hooker,  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Early  in  October  Hooker  reached  Nash- 
ville, and  as  his  men  could  not  be  fed  in 
Chattanooga,  they  were  temporarily  strung 
along  the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Bridge- 
port. Ever  since  Longstreet  got  into  Lookout 
valley,  Rosecrans  had  been  making  prepara- 
tion to  drive  him  out.  A  small  stern-wheel 
steamboat  was  built  at  Bridgeport ;  a  captured 
ferry-boat,  reconstructed,  was  made  an  avail- 
able transport;  and  material  for  boats  and  pon- 
toons, or  either,  with  stringers  and  flooring  for 
bridges,  was  prepared  at  Chattanooga  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  at  an  improvised  saw-mill. 
But  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  conceived  and 
worked  out  by  General  William  F.  Smith, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. On  the  20th  of  October,  after  having 
been  fully  matured,  it  was  submitted,  and  was 
warmly  approved  by  Thomas,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Rosecrans,  and  who  at  once  gave  or- 
ders to  General  Smith,  General  Hooker,  and 
others  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition. 

October  16th  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Mississippi  was  created.  General  Grant  was 
placed  in  command,  with  directions  to  pro- 
ceed _at  once  to  Chattanooga  and  take  per- 
sonal charge  of  operations.  While  en  route 
for  that  point,  he  telegraphed  from  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  on  the  19th,  relieving  General 
Rosecrans  and  placing  General  Thomas  in 
command.  The  same  day  he  telegraphed  to 
General  Thomas : — 

"  Hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards.  I  will  be  there 
as  soon  as  possible.  Please  inform  me  how  long  your 
present  supplies  will  last,  and  the  prospect  of  keeping 
them  up." 

General  Thomas  responded : 

"  Two  hundred  and  four  thousand  and  sixty-nine 
rations  in  store;  96,000  to  arrive  to-morrow,  and  all 
trains  were  loaded  which  had  arrived  at  Bridgeport  up 
to  the  16th  inst.,  probably  300  wagons.  We  will  hold 
the  town  till  we  starve." 

General  Grant  reached  Chattanooga  the 
evening  of  the  23d.  The  next  day,  in  com- 
pany with  Generals  Thomas  and  Smith,  he 
rode  to  Brown's  Ferry.  There  General  Smith's 
plan  was  explained  to  him.  He  heartily  ap- 
proved it,  and  directed  that  its  execution  be 
proceeded  with.  Everything  necessary  for  the 
movement  being  in  readiness  it  was  com- 
menced with  the  greatest  possible  haste  and 
secrecy  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  After  mid- 
night, fourteen  hundred  picked  men  from  Ha- 
zen's  and  Turchin's  brigades,  under  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Hazen,  quietly  marched 
to  the  river  bank  at  Chattanooga ;  the  rest  of 
the  troops  of  these  two  brigades,  with  three 
batteries  of  artillery  under  Major  John  Men- 


denhall,  crossed  the  river  and  marched  over 
Moccasin  Point  to  a  place  near  Brown's  Fer- 
ry, where,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  they 
waited  the  arrival  of  General  Hazen's  force. 
The  success  of  this  expedition  depended  on 
surprising  the  enemy  at  Brown's  Ferry.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  there  1 000  infantry,  3  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  while 
Longstreet's  corps-  was  not  far  off.  At  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  52  pontoons,  filled 
with  Hazen's  1400  men,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  T.  R.  Stanley,  18th  Ohio  In- 
fantry, noiselessly  started  down  the  river  on  the 
nine-mile  course  to  Brown's  Ferry.  There  was 
a  full  moon,  but  the  light  was  dimmed  by 
floating  clouds  and  by  a  fog  rising  from  the 
water.  Oars  were  used  till  the  first  picket  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  approached ;  then  the  boats 
were  steered  close  to  the  right  bank,  and  al- 
lowed to  float  with  the  current.  On  top  of 
Lookout  a  signal  torch  was  seen  flashing 
against  the  sky.  Was  it  possible  that  the 
movement  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
Lookout  was  telling  Missionary  Ridge  ?  No ; 
there  were  the  pickets  sitting  around  their  fires 
on  the  south  bank,  unaware  that  fourteen 
hundred  boys  in  blue  were  floating  by  within 
a  stone's  throw.  Not  a  gun  had  yet  been 
fired, —  not  an  alarm  given.  The  boats  still 
hugged  the  right  bank.  Brown's  Ferry  was 
reached  at  break  of  dawn.  Suddenly  the  oars 
were  put  into  use,  and  before  the  enemy 
could  make  out  the  sounds,  the  boats  were 
rowed  to  the  left  bank.  The  pickets  on  guard 
greeted  them  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  and 
then  fell  back  on  their  reserves.  The  four- 
teen hundred  men  quickly  and  in  perfect 
order  occupied  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  began 
to  throw  up  light  breastworks.  But  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  this  work  when  the  enemy 
appeared  and  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  drive 
them  from  the  hill.  In  the  mean  time,  the  boats 
were  bringing  over  the  river  the  rest  of  the 
two  brigades  that  had  marched  to  the  north 
ferry  landing.  When  the  transfer  had  been 
accomplished,  the  boats  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  pontoon  bridge,  which  was  fin- 
ished by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  over 
which  Mendenhall's  artillery  crossed.  Work 
was  impeded  early  in  the  day  by  shots  from 
the  guns  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan,  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 27th,  crossed  the  river  at  Bridgeport  \\  ith 
the  Eleventh  and  Geary's  division  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  and  moved  along  the  direct 
road  to  Brown's  Ferry  by  the  base  of  Raccoon 
Mountain.  He  brushed  away  the  enemy's 
pickets  and  light  bodies  of  skirmishers,  and 
moved  cautiously,  as  he  knew  Longstreet  was 
in  Lookout  valley,  and  might  at  any  moment 
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appear  to  oppose  his  advance.  It  was  his 
part  to  open  and  hold  the  river  road,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Chattanooga  force,  and  to 
protect  the  pontoon  bridges  from  attacks  that 
would  almost  certainly  be  made  by  Longstreet 
At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  head  of  his 
column  reached  a  point  about  one  mile  from 
the  ferry,  up  Lookout  valley ;  and  here  his 
command  went  into  camp-,  excepting  Geary's 
division,  which  was  left  three  miles  in  the  rear, 
in  a  position  covering  the  ferry.  These  move- 
ments were  made  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  who  evidently  did  not 
realize  their  importance  or  design  in  time  to 
oppose  them  with  good  prospects  of  success. 
A  short  distance  from  the  ferry,  up  the  little 
valley  of  Lookout,  was  Longstreet,  with  his 
troops.  Down  below, near  its  mouth,  his  old 
enemy  Hooker,  with  troops  fresh  from  the 
Army  o\  the  Potomac,  had  just  thrown  down 
the  gage  of  battle.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  war  these  opposing  forces  had  confront- 
ed each  other  in  Virginia.  Both  had  left  their 
ctive  armies  in  Virginia  to  reenforce 
armies  in  the  West,  one  moving  on  the  north- 
ern half,  the  other  on  the  southern  half  of  a 
circle  over  two  thousand  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  by  a  sort  of  affinity  had  come  face 
to  face  in  this  far-off  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  Longstreet  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  challenge.  When  he  dis- 
covered Hooker's  object,  he  did  not  even 
wait  the  light  of  day  to  repeat  his  old  tactics. 
The  night  of  the  27th  was  clear  and  the  air 
crisp.  The  moon  shone  brightly  from  before 
midnight  till  morning.    Hooker's  troops  were 

;.ing  soundly  after  their  hard  march  of 
nearly  twenty-five  miles,  when  Longstreet's 
men  came  crowding  down  the  valley.  An 
hour  past  midnight  a  terrific  onslaught  was 
made  on  Geary's  division.  It  was  assaulted 
on  three  sides.  Artillery  in  the  valley  and  on 
1  kout  opened  a  severe  fire.  Our  men,  who 
slept  in  line  of  battle,  sprang  to  their  feet  at 

first  shot  of  a  sentinel.  The  contest  lasted 
for  three  hours,  till  Longstreet's  line  was  broken 
and  his  men  driven  from  the  field.  It  was 
I  tr  et's  intention  to  crush  Geary;  then, 

v.vb  his  whole  force,  to  attack  General  How- 
ard' .ill}- three  miles  away. 
In  order  to  hold  Howard  where  he  was,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  sending  assistance  to 
ll  a  smaller  <olumn  to  move 
nap,  and,  almost  in  its  rear,  to  oc- 
two  hundred  feet  high. 
Howard  ordered  Colonel  Orland 
Smith,  with  his  bn  ;ade,  to  carry  the  hill.  In 
gallant  r  a  magnificent  charge  was 
p   ide,  and  the  ei  emy  was 

driven  from  the  barricades  on  top  at  the  point 
of  the  bayori'  L    I.    .. -street,  routed  at  every 


point,  retreated  up  the  valley,  leaving  it  as 
the  moon's  pale  light  was  fading  over  the  hills 
and  giving  place  to  the  coming  brightness  of 
day.  Lour  hundred  and  twenty  of  our  men, 
and  many  more  of  the  enemy,  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Hooker  thus  gained  Lookout 
valley  ;  the  siege  of  Chattanooga  was  raised; 
the  "cracker  line"  was  opened!  Hooker's 
troops  were  truly  messengers  of  glad  tidings. 
In  their  wake  followed  hundreds  of  wagons, 
well  filled  with  commissary  stores,  while  the 
little  Bridgeport  steamer,  loaded  down  to  the 
guards,  pushed  its  way  up  the  river. 

The  credit  of  this  result  is  chiefly  due  to 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  who  conceived  the 
plan  of  operations,  and  under  whose  directions 
it  was  mostly  carried  out.  A  failure  in  any  part 
of  the  combined  movements  would  have  re- 
sulted seriously,  perhaps  disastrously.  Fore- 
knowledge on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would 
have  enabled  him  to  thwart  it.  So  secretly  had 
material  been  prepared  and  movements  made, 
that  none  of  the  thousands  in  camp  at  Chat- 
tanooga, save  a  very  few  officers,  were  aware 
of  anything  unusual  being  done,  till,  on  the 
28th,  they  were  awakened  by  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery and  the  rattling  roll  of  musketry  coming 
over  from  Lookout  valley.  The  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Chattanooga,  by  opening  up  the  river 
and  the  road  on  its  south  bank,  was  determined 
upon  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  soon  after  the  occupation, 
though  the  plan  of  operations  was  adopted  later, 
but  before  General  Grant  came  to  Chattanooga. 

There  being  no  longer  any  need  for  Long- 
street  in  Lookout  valley,  Bragg  sent  him,  with 
his  corps,  to  Knoxville  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  Burnside  and  regaining  possession 
of  East  Tennessee.  The  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington became  greatly  concerned  for  Burnside's 
safety,  and  urged  Grant  to  send  assistance.  But 
this  he  could  not  then  do.  Troops  could  not  be 
spared  from  Chattanooga,  ncr  could  Bragg  be 
attacked  in  his  stronghold  till  the  arrival  of 
Sherman  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  But  Burn- 
side  held  out  against  the  attacks  of  Longstreet, 
and  the  situation  at  Chattanooga  remained  un- 
changed, except  that  supplies  were  constantly 
coming,  and  the  men  and  the  horses  were  get- 
ting in  condition  for  active  work. 

On  November  15th,  General  Sherman 
reached  Chattanooga  in  advance  of  his  troops. 
The  next  day,  with  General  Grant,  General 
Thomas,  and  General  Smith,  he  rode  over  the 
hills  to  a  point  from  which  he  could  get  a  good 
view  of  the  north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
This  appeared  to  be  unoccupied  by  the  enemy, 
as  far  back  as  Tunnel  Hill.  General  Grant, 
having  here  pointed  out  the  ground,  explained 
to  General  Sherman  his  plan  of  operations, 
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and  gave  him  instructions  for  carrying  out  the 
part  assigned  to  him.  General  Grant's  plan, 
in  brief,  was  to  turn  Bragg's  right. 

General  Grant  selected  his  old  army  — 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  now  under  com- 
mand of  General  Sherman — to  open  the  bat- 
tle, to  make  the  grand  attack,  and  to  carry 
Missionary  Ridge  as  far  as  Tunnel  Hill.  The 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  simply  to  get 
into  position  and  cooperate  with  General  Sher- 
man; in  fact,  only  to  protect  his  right  while 
he  was  doing  this  work.  General  Grant  well 
knew  the  men  whom  he  had  thus  honored;  he 
had  commanded  them  at  Donelson,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  Vicksburg.  He  knew  there 
were  no  better  soldiers,  and  they  came  fresh 
from  Vicksburg,  bearing  with  them  the  prestige 
of  victory.  When  he  was  explaining  his  plan 
to  General  Sherman,  he  said  that  the  men 
of  Thomas's  army  had  been  so  demoralized 
by  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  that  he  feared 
they  could  not  be  got  out  of  their  trenches  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and  that  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  had  been  so  long  in  the 
trenches,  that  he  wanted  his  troops  to  hurry 
up  to  take  the  offensive  first,  after  which  he 
had  no  doubt  the  Cumberland  Army  would 
fight  well. 

The  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
gave  most  hearty  welcome  to  their  brethren 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  who  had 
marched  from  the  far-off  Mississippi  to  their 
assistance ;  but  they  were  rather  envious  of 
them  on  account  of  the  special  distinction 
that  had  been  given  them  and  the  glory  that 
awaited  them.  They  could  not  help  feeling 
disappointed  at  not  having  been  called  on  to 
do  what  they  thought  should  have  been  their 
peculiar  work.  The  army  so  close  in  front 
was  their  old  adversary.  They  had  driven  it 
from  the  Ohio  across  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  ;  they  had  grappled  with  it  in 
battle  at  Perry  ville,  at  Stone's  River,  and  Chick- 
amauga. Here  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  fin- 
ish the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  an  effective,  dramatic,  and  de- 
cisive conclusion. 

No  battle-field  in  our  war,  none  in  the  wars 
of  history,  where  large  armies  were  engaged, 
was  so  spectacular,  or  so  well  fitted  for  a  dis- 
play of  soldierly  courage  and  daring  as  the 
amphitheater  of  Chattanooga.  Late  on  the 
night  of  November  22d  asentinel  who  deserted 
from  the  enemy  was  brought  to  General  Sheri- 
dan, and  informed  him  that  Bragg's  baggage 
was  being  reduced,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
fall  back.  On  account  of  these  indications  and 
reports,  General  Grant  decided  not  to  wait 
longer  for  General  Sherman's  troops  to  come 
up,  but  to  find  out  whether  Bragg  was  in  fact 
withdrawing,  and,  if  so,  to  attack  him  at  once. 


Therefore,  at  n  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d, he  directed  General  Thomas  to  "  drive  in 
the  enemy's  pickets,"  and  feel  his  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  he  still  held 
in  force.  Thus  General  Grant  was  about  to 
change  his  plans.  He  was  compelled  to  de- 
part from  his  original  purpose,  and  was  obliged 
to  call  on  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land to  make  the  first  offensive  movement. 

General  Thomas  ordered  General  Granger, 
commanding  the  Fourth  Corps,  "  to  throw  one 
division  of  the  Fourth  Corps  forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  Orchard  Knob,  and  hold  a  second 
division  in  supporting  distance,  to  discover  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  if  he  still  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  old  camp." 

Orchard  Knob  is  a  rough,  steep  hill,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  covered  with  a  growth  of 
small  timber,  rising  abruptly  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga valley,  and  lying  about  half  way  be- 
tween our  outer  pits  and  the  breastworks  of  logs 
and  stones.  At  its  western  base,  and  extending 
for  a  mile  beyond,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  hill,  were  other  rifle-pits,  hid  in  part  by 
a  heavy  belt  of  timber  that  extended  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
into  the  plain.  Between  this  belt  of  timber  and 
our  lines  were  open  fields  in  which  there  was 
not  a  tree,  fence,  or  other  obstruction,  save 
the  bed  of  the  East  Tennessee  Railroad.  On 
the  plain  were  hundreds  of  little  mounds, 
thrown  up  by  our  own  and  the  enemy's 
pickets,  giving  the  appearance  of  an  over- 
grown prairie-dog  village. 

At  noon  General  Grant,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Dana,  General  Thomas,  Generals 
Hooker,  Granger,  Howard,  and  other  distin- 
guished officers  stood  on  the  parapet  of  Fort 
Wood,  facing  Orchard  Knob,  waiting  to  see 
this  initial  movement, —  the  overture  to  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga.  At  half-past  twelve, 
Wood's  division,  supported  by  Sheridan, 
marched  out  on  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  fort. 
It  was  an  inspiring  sight.  Flags  were  flying; 
the  quick,  earnest  steps  of  thousands  beat  equal 
time.  The  sharp  commands  of  hundreds  of 
company  officers,  the  sound  of  the  drums,  the 
ringing  notes  of  the  bugle,  companies  wheel- 
ing and  counter-marching  and  regiments  get- 
ting into  line,  the  bright  sun  lighting  up  ten 
thousand  polished  bayonets  till  they  glistened 
and  flashed  like  a  flying  shower  of  electric 
sparks, —  all  looked  like  preparations  for  a  pag- 
eant, rather  than  for  the  bloody  work  of  death. 

Groups  of  officers  on  Missionary  Ridge 
looked  down  through  their  glasses,  and  the 
enemy's  pickets,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
came  out  of  their  pits  and  idly  stood  looking 
on,  unconcernedly  viewing  what  they  supposed 
to  be  preparations  for  a  grand  review.  But  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  the  advance  was  sounded. 
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At  once  Wood's  division,  moving  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  machine,  started  forward.  Not 
a  straggler  or  laggard  was  on  the  field,  and, 
what  was  probably  hardly  ever  before  seen, 
drummers  were  marching  with  their  compa- 
nies.beating  the  charge.  General  Howard,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  East,  remarked  to  an 
officer:  "Why,  this  is  magnificent!  Is  this 
the  wav  vour  Western  troops  go  into  action  ? 
Thev  could  not  go  on  dress  parade  better." 
Now  the  enemy  realized,  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  was  not  a  review.  His  pickets  fell  back 
to  their  reserves.  The  reserves  were  quickly 
driven  back  to  the  main  line.  Firing  opened 
from  the  enemy's  advanced  rifle-pits,  followed 
by  a  tremendous  roll  of  musketry  and  roar  of 
anillerv.  Men  were  seen  on  the  ground,  dot- 
ting the  field  over  which  the  line  of  battle  had 
passed.  Ambulances  came  hurrying  back  with 
the  first  of  the  wounded.  Columns  of  puffy 
smoke  arose  from  the  Orchard  Knob  woods. 
A  cheer,  faint  to  those  on  the  parapet  of  Fort 
Wood,  indicated  that  the  boys  in  blue  were 
carrying  the  breastworks  on  the  Knob !  A 
sharp,  short  struggle,  and  the  hill  was  ours. 

The  capture  of  Orchard  Knob,  with  the  ad- 
vancing of  our  lines  half  way  to  Missionary 
Ridge,  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
struggle  at  Chattanooga.  It  caused  Bragg  the 
same  evening  to  withdraw  Walker's  division 
from  Lookout  Mountain,  and  transfer  itto  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
his  center  and  right,  thus  weakening  his  forces 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  rendering  less 
doubtful  the  result  of  an  assault  on  that  strong- 
hold,— not  yet  contemplated.  It  also  gave  Gen- 
eral Thomas  a  much  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion from  which  to  cooperate  with  General 
Sherman  the  next  day,  and  one  from  which  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  valley  between 
the  Knob  and  Ridge  could  be  better  observed. 
And  it  showed  the  commanding  general  that 
the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  who, 
against  great  odds,  fought  and  held  the  field 
at.Chickamauga,  had  not  been  rusted  out  by 
nine  weeks  of  burial  in  enervating  earthworks. 

While  Granger's  troops  were  fighting  at  Or- 
chard Knob,  part  of  General  Sherman's  force 
was  still  at  Brown's  Ferry.  The  crossing  was 
rendered  slow  and  difficult  because  the  pon- 
toon bridge  was  frequently  broken  by  logs  and 
small  raft-  set  afloat  up  stream  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  afternoon  all  the  divisions  had  crossed, 
.  uis's,  when  another  break  in  the 
bridge  occurred,  arid  several  pontoons  were 
ed  down  stre.irn.  It  was  found  that  this 
d  not  be  repaired  before  night,  or  in  time 
for  Otterhattt  to  join  Sherman  in  his  move- 
ment against  Missionary  Ridge.  Osterhaus 
therefore,  ordered  to  report  with  his  di- 
n  to  General  Hooker,  and  the  place  of  his 


division,  temporarily  separated  from  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps,  was  filled  by  Davis's  division  of 
the  Fourteenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
November  23d,  when  it  became  certain  that 
Osterhaus  would  be  attached  to  Hooker's 
command,  General  Thomas  directed  Hooker 
to  make  a  demonstration  against  Lookout 
Mountain  the  next  morning,  and,  if  the  dem- 
onstration showed  it  could  be  carried,  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  it.  Later  in  the  day,  orders  to 
the  same  effect  came  to  General  Hooker  from 
General  Grant.  The  success  at  Orchard  Knob, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  bridge  at  Brown's 
Ferry,  caused  this  radical  change  to  be  made 
in  Grant's  plans.  Yet  he  still  held  to  the  chief 
feature,  which  was  to  turn  Bragg's  right. 

The  morning  of  November  24th  opened 
with  a  cold,  drizzling  rain.  Thick  clouds  of  mist 
were  settling  on  Lookout  Mountain.  At  day- 
break Geary's  division,  and  Whitaker's  brigade 
of  Cruft's  division,  marched  up  to  Wauhatchie, 
the  nearest  point  at  which  Lookout  Creek, 
swelled  by  recent  rains,  could  be  forded,  and 
there  crossed  at  8  o'clock.  The  heavy  clouds 
of  mist  reaching  down  the  mountain  side  hid 
the  movement  from  the  enemy,  who  was  ex- 
pecting and  who  was  well  prepared  to  resist 
a  crossing  at  the  Chattanooga  road  below. 
As  soon  as  this  movement  was  discovered, 
the  enemy  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  changed  front,  and 
formed  a  new  line  to  meet  our  advance, — his 
left  resting  at  the  palisade,  and  his  right  at  the 
heavy  works  in  the  valley,  where  the  road 
crossed  the  creek.  Having  crossed  at  Wau- 
hatchie, Whitaker's  brigade,  being  in  the  ad- 
vance, drove  back  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
quickly  ascended  the  mountain,  till  it  reached 
the  foot  of  the  palisade.  Here,  firmly  attach- 
ing its  right,  the  brigade  faced  left  in  front, 
with  its  left  joined  to  Geary's  division.  Geary 
now  moved  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  through  the  valley,  thus  covering  the 
crossing  of  the  rest  of  Hooker's  command. 
In  the  mean  time  Grose's  brigade  was  engag- 
ing the  enemy  at  the  lower  road  crossing,  and 
Woods's  brigade  of  Osterhaus's  division  was 
building  a  bridge,  rather  more  than  half  a 
mile  farther  up  the  creek.  Geary,  moving 
down  the  valley,  reached  this  point  at  n 
o'clock,  just  after  the  bridge  was  finished,  and 
as  Osterhaus's  division  and  Grose's  brigade 
were  crossing.  Hooker's  command,  now  unit- 
ed in  the  enemy's  field,  was  ready  to  advance 
and  sweep  round  the  mountain.  H  is  line,  hang- 
in  g  at  the  base  of  the  palisades  like  a  great  pen- 
dulum, reached  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
to  the  valley,  where  the  force  that  had  just 
crossed  the  creek  was  attached  as  its  weight. 
Now,  as,  at  the  command  of  Hooker,  it  swung 
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forward  in  its  upward  movement,  the  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  on  Moccasin 
Point,  opened  fire,  throwing  a  stream  of  shot 
and  shell  into  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  into  the  works  thickly 
planted  on  the  "  White  House  "  plateau.  At 
the  same  time  the  guns  planted  by  Hooker  on 
the  west  side  of  the  creek  opened  on  the  works 
which  covered  the  enemy's  right.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  gallant  assault  by  Osterhaus  and 
Grose.  After  fighting  for  nearly  two  hours, 
step  by  step  up  the  steep  mountain  side,  over 
and  through  deep  gutters  and  ravines,  over 
great  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  the  earthworks 
on  the  plateau  were  assaulted  and  carried,  and 
the  enemy  driven  out  and  forced  to  fall  back. 
He  did  so  slowly  and  reluctantly,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  rough  ground  to  continue  the 
fight.  It  was  now  2  o'clock.  A  halt  all  along 
the  line  was  ordered  by  General  Hooker,  as 
the  clouds  had  grown  so  thick  that  a  further 
advance  was  impracticable,  and  as  his  ammu- 
nition was  almost  exhausted  and  more  could  not 
well  be  supplied.  Ammunition  wagons  could 
not  be  brought  up  the  rough  mountain  side. 
But  all  of  the  enemy's  works  had  been  taken. 
Hooker  had  carried  the  mountain  on  the  east 
side,  and  had  opened  communication  with 
Chattanooga.  His  right  was  at  the  palisades,  his 
left  in  the  valley  near  the  mouth  of  Chattanooga 
Creek,  and  he  commanded  the  enemy's  line 
of  defensive  works  in  Chattanooga  valley. 

In  the  morning  it  had  not  been  known  in 
Chattanooga,  in  Sherman's  army,  or  in  Bragg's 
camp,  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  definitely  known  even  to 
General  Grant ;  for  Hooker  was  only  ordered 
to  make  a  demonstration,  and,  if  this  showed 
a  good  chance  for  success,  then  to  make  an 
attack.  Soon  after  breakfast,  Sherman's  men 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  intent  on  the 
north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Thom- 
as's men  in  the  center,  fretting  to  be  let  loose 
from  their  intrenchments,  were  startled  by 
the  sound  of  artillery  and  musketry  firing  in 
Lookout  valley.  Surprise  possessed  the  thou- 
sands who  turned  their  anxious  eyes  toward 
the  mountain.  The  hours  slowly  wore  away ; 
the  roar  of  battle  increased,  as  it  came  rolling 
around  the  point  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
anxiety  grew.  A  battle  was  being  fought  just 
before  and  above  them.  They  could  hear,  but 
could  not  see  how  it  was  going.  Finally,  the 
wind,  tossing  about  the  clouds  and  mist,  made 
a  rift  that  for  a  few  minutes  opened  a  view  of 
White  House  plateau.  The  enemy  was  seen 
to  be  in  flight  over  the  open  ground,  and 
Hooker's  men  were  in  pursuit !  Then  went  up 
a  mighty  cheer  from  the  thirty  thousand  in  the 
valley, that  was  heard  above  the  battle  by  their 
comrades  on  the  mountain. 


At  2  o'clock  Hooker  reported  to  General 
Thomas  and  informed  him  that  he  was  out  of 
ammunition.  Thomas  at  once  sent  Carlin's 
brigade  from  the  valley,  each  soldier  taking 
with  him  all  of  the  small  ammunition  he  could 
carry.  At  5  o'clock  Carlin  was  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  Hooker's  skirmishers  were  quickly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  their 
work. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  clouds  rolled 
away,  and  the  night  came  on  clear  and  cool. 
A  grand  sight  was  old  Lookout  that  night. 
Not  two  miles  apart  were  the  parallel  camp- 
fires  of  the  two  armies,  extending  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  base,  looking 
like  great  streams  of  burning  lava,  while,  in 
between,  the  flashes  from  the  muskets  of  the 
skirmishers  glowed  like  giant  fireflies. 

The  next  morning  there  was  silence  in 
Hooker's  front.  Before  daylight  eight  adven- 
turous, active  volunteers  from  the  8th  Ken- 
tucky Infantry  scaled  the  palisades  and  ran  up 
from  the  highest  point  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  enemy  had  stolen  away  in  the  night. 

Although  General  Grant  had  twice  changed 
his  original  plan,  first  in  the  movement  from 
the  center,  then  in  the  reconnaissance  and  re- 
sulting attack  on  Lookout  Mountain,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  purpose  of  turning  Bragg's  right, 
and  made  no  change  in  the  instructions  given 
to  General  Sherman,  except  as  to  the  time  of 
attack.  Every  necessary  preparation  for  cross- 
ing Sherman's  troops  had  been  made  secretly, 
under  direction  of  General  W.  F.  Smith ;  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  pontoons  had  been  placed 
in  North  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  in  ravines 
near  its  mouth,  and  many  wagon  loads  of 
"balks"  (stringers)  and  chess  (flooring)  had 
been  hid  near  by.  An  infantry  and  a  cavalry  1  >ri- 
gade  from  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  took 
possession  of  the  country  just  north  of  the  riv- 
er before  this  work  began.  Not  a  citizen,  loyal 
or  disloyal,  nor  a  soldier,  save  those  working 
on  the  bridge  material,  was  allowed  to  enter 
or  leave  the  territory.  Before  dark  on  the 
evening  of  November  23d,  General  Sherman 
had  his  troops  well  massed  and  hid  behind 
the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Missionary  Ridge.  After  dark 
General  Brannan,  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  planted  fifty-six 
guns  on  the  low  foot  hills  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  to  cover  Sherman's  crossing  and 
to  protect  the  pontoon  bridge  when  laid. 
Everything  now  being  in  readiness  for  the 
movement,  at  midnight  General  Giles  A. 
Smith's  brigade  entered  the  pontoons,  floated 
out  of  North  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  was 
rowed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Land- 
ing quietly,  he  surprised  and  captured  the 
enemy's  pickets,  and  secured  a  firm  foothold. 
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The  pontoons  were  sent  across  the  river,  and 
with  these  and  the  small  steamboat  brought 
up  from  Chattanooga,  General  Morgan  L. 
Smith  and  General  John  E.  Smith's  divisions 
were  ferried  over  the  river.  As  soon  as  these 
troops  had  been  landed,  work  was  commenced 
on  the  pontoon  bridge,  which  was  skillfully 
laid  under  the  supervision  of  General  W.  F. 
Smith.  The  bridge  was  1350  feet  in  length, 
and  was  completed  by  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  General  Ewing's  division  and  Sher- 
man's artillery  crossed.  At  1  o'clock,  just  as 
Hooker  was  rounding  the  front  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  roar  of  his  battle  stirring  the 
blood  of  the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. General  Sherman  gave  the  command, 
u  Forward  !  "  His  three  divisions  (composing 
the  Fifteenth  Corps,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Frank  P.  Blair)  advanced  in  three  col- 
umns in  echelon  :  on  the  left  General  Morgan 
L.  Smith,  following  Chickamauga  Creek,  Gen- 
eral John  E.  Smith  having  the  center,  and 
General  Ewing  the  right.  One  brigade  of 
General  Jefferson  C.  Davis's  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  left  at  the 
bridge,  and  the  other  two  were  held  in  reserve 
between  that  point  and  the  ridge,  ready  to 
move  in  any  direction.  At  3:30  General  Sher- 
man took  the  hill  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  north  end  of  the  ridge.  Soon  afterwards 
one  of  his  brigades  took  another  hill  a  little 
in  advance.  These  two  hills  were  separated 
by  a  deep  depression  from  the  heavily  fortified 
Tunnel  H  ill,  on  which  Bragg's  right  flank  rested 
and  which  was  Sherman's  objective  point. 
General  Grant  thought  that  Sherman  might 
take  this  position  before  Bragg  could  concen- 
trate a  large  force  to  oppose  him.  As  it  was 
now  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  an  assault 
on  Tunnel  Hill,  Sherman  threw  up  strong  de- 
fensive works,  and  settled  down  for  the  night. 
At  4  o'clock  he  was  vigorously  attacked  ;  but 
the  enemy  was  handsomely  repulsed,  and 
Sherman  still  held  the  ground  he  had  taken. 

None  of  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, who  for  nine  weeks  were  buried  in 
the  trenches  at  Chattanooga,  can  ever  forget 
the  glorious  night  of  the  24th  of  November. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  the  clouds  rolled  up  the 
mountain,  and  the  rnist  was  blown  out  of  the 
valley.  Ni^'ht  came  on  clear,  with  the  stars 
lighting  up  the  heavens.  But  there  followed 
a  sight  to  cheer  t  heir  hearts  and  thrill  their 
souls.  Way  off  to  their  right,  and  reaching 
skyward,  Lookout  Mountain  was  ablaze  with 
the  fire*  of  Hooker's  men,  while  off  to  their 
left,  and  reaching  far  above  the  valley,  the 
north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  aflame 
with  the  lights  of  Sherman's  army.  The  great 
iron  crescent  that  had,  with  threatening  aspect, 
so  long  hung  over  them,  was   disappearing. 


The  only  thought  that  dampened  their  enthu- 
siasm was  that  the  enemy  was  being  destroyed 
on  the  flanks,  while  they  were  tied  down  in 
the  center,  without  a  part  in  the  victories. 
But  late  that  night  General  Grant,  thinking 
that  General  Sherman  had  carried  Tunnel  Hill, 
and  acting  in  that  belief,  gave  orders  for  the 
next  day's  battle.  General  Sherman  was  di- 
rected to  attack  the  enemy  at  early  dawn, 
and  Thomas  to  cooperate  with  him,  either 
by  attacking  the  rifle  pits  in  front,  or  by  mov- 
ing to  the  left,  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
result  of  Sherman's  movement,  and  Hooker 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  advance  into 
Chattanooga  valley,  provided  he  could,  with 
a  small  force,  hold  the  Summertown  road, — 
the  road  that  zig-zagged  from  Chattanooga 
valley  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Early 
the  next  morning,  when  General  Grant 
learned  that  the  ridge  had  not  been  carried 
as  far  as  Tunnel  Hill,  and  that  Lookout  Moun- 
tain had  been  evacuated,  he  suspended  oper- 
ations which  had  been  ordered,  except  in  so 
.far  as  General  Sherman  was  concerned. 
Hooker  was  directed  to  come  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  press  forward  on  the  road 
leading  to  Rossville;  to  carry  the  pass  at  that 
point,  and  then  to  operate  on  Bragg's  left  and 
rear.  Bragg's  army  was  now  concentrated  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  valley  at  the 
east  foot.  Cheatham's  and  Stevenson's  divis- 
ions had  been  withdrawn  from  Lookout  Moun- 
tain the  night  of  the  24th,  and,  marching  all 
night,  were  seen  at  dawn  the  next  morning 
moving  along  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
on  the  way  to  reenforce  Bragg's  right.  For  sev- 
eral hours  after  daylight,  the  flowing  of  this 
steady  stream  of  troops  continued. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  General 
Grant  and  General  Thomas  established  their 
headquarters  on  Orchard  Knob,  a  point  from 
which  the  best  view  of  the  movements  of  the 
whole  army  could  be  had.  At  sunrise  General 
Sherman  commenced  his  attack.  The  gallant 
General  Corse  moved,  with  his  brigade,  down 
into  the  ravine,  and  up  the  fortified  hill  held 
by  the  enemy.  General  Morgan  L.  Smith  on 
the  left,  and  Colonel  J.  M.  Loomis  on  the  right, 
moved  along  the  east  and  west  base  of  the 
ridge, —  all  having  strong  reserves.  Corse  se- 
cured a  high  crest  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  the  enemy's  works.  From  here  he  made  an 
assault,  was  driven  back,  and  again  returned 
to  the  assault.  Severe  fighting  continued  for 
over  an  hour,  during  which  time  Corse,  though 
he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  retained  the  ground  he  had  taken,  de- 
spite a  furious  assault  made  upon  him.  General 
Smith  gained  the  left  spur  of  the  ridge,  and 
was  abreast  of  the  tunnel  and  railroad  embank- 
ment.   At  10  o'clock  General  Corse,  having 
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THE    BATT1 


IT    MOUNTAIN.       (SEE    ALSO    PICTl'RES     IN     Till-"     APRIL    CENTURY.) 


This  picture  shows  the  Union  troops  fighting  in  the  woods  near 
the  cliffs  of  Point  Lookout. 

Early  in  October  Jefferson  Davis  visited  Lookout  Mountain  with 
General  Bragg.    As  they  approached  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  Bragg. 

been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  off  the  field. 
About  2  o'clock  two  reserve  brigades  from 
the  right  were  ordered  up  to  assist  in  making 
another  assault.  In  passing  over  an  open  field, 
well  up  on  the  side  of  the  ridge,  they  were 
attacked  in  the  right  rear  by  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  that  had  formed  in  the  railroad  gorge, 
and  whose  appearance  had  been  hid  from  view 
by  thick  brush  and  undergrowth.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  disconcerted  them,  and  they 
fell  back  in  disorder  across  the  open  field,  but 
Vol..  XXXIV.— 21. 


with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  alluded  to  "the  fine  view";  where- 
upon Major  Robert  W.  Wooley,  who  had  little  faith  in  the  mili- 
tary outlook,  exclaimed  to  a  brother  officer,  but  so  that  all  could 
hear:  "  Yes,  it's  a  fine  view,  but  a bad  prospect." — Editor. 

halted  and  re-formed  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
After  this,  it  appearing  to  be  impossible  for 
General  Sherman  to  take  the  enemy's  works, 
operations  teased. 

General  Grant  being  determined  to  turn 
Bragg's  right,  and  seeing  that  General  Sher- 
man could  make  no  progress,  at  10  o'clock 
withdrew  General  Howard's  two  divisions  from 
General  Thomas's  left  and  sent  them  to  reen- 
force  General  Sherman.  Later  in  the  day 
General  Baird's  division  was  withdrawn  from 
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General  Thomas's  right  and  was  likewise  sent 

to  General  Sherman.  Thomas's  command  had 

q  heavily  drawn  upon.    Including  Davis's, 

four  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
had  been  sent  to  Sherman,  and  he  then  had 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  troops  operating 


battle.  At  once  orders  were  issued  that  at 
the  firing,  in  rapid  succession,  of  six  guns  on 
Orchard  Knob,  Thomas's  whole  line  should 
instantaneously  move  forward,  Sheridan's  and 
Wood's  divisions  in  the  center,  Sheridan  to  be 
supported  on  the  right  by  Johnson,  and  Wood 


Having  more  than  he  could  on  the  left  by  Baird's  divisions.  This  demon- 
handle  at  the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  he  sent  stration  was  to  be  made  to  relieve  the  pressure 
Baird's  division  back  to  Thomas,  and  it  went  on  Sherman.    The  only  order  given  was  to 
into  position  on  the  left,  in  the  place  that  had  move  forward  and  take  the  rifle-pits  at  the 
•ccupiedby  Howard's  command.  foot  of  the  ridge.    In  Sheridan's  division,  the 
While  Sherman  was  engaging  the  enemy,  order  was,  "  As  soon  as  the  signal  is  given, 


ker  was  coming  down  from  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  pushing  for  Rossville.  He 
w  -  detained  three  hours  at  Chattanooga 
Greek,  while  a  bridge  that  the  retreating  enemy 
had  burned  was  being  rebuilt.  As  soon  as  the 
stringers  were  laid,  General  Osterhaus's  division 
ssed,  and  rapidly  advanced   to  Rossville, 


the   whole  line  will   advance,  and  you   will 
take  what  is  before  you." 

Between  Orchard  Knob  and  Missionary 
Ridge  was  a  valley,  partly  covered  with  a  small 
growth  of  timber.  It  was  wooded  in  front  of 
the  right  of  Baird's  and  of  the  whole  of  Wood's 
division.  In  front  of  Sheridan's  and  Johnson's 


where,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  it  captured  a  it  had  been  almost  entirely  cleared.  At  the 
large  quantity  of  stores,  wagons,  and  arabu-  foot  of  the  ridge  were  heavy  rifle-pits,  which 
lances,  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  Rossville,  could  be  seen  from  Orchard  Knob,  and  ex- 
Hooker  moved  against  the  south  end  of  Mis-  tending  in  front  of  them  for  four  and  five  hun- 
si  inary  Ridge.  The  ridge  was  quickly  carried,  dred  yards,  the  ground  was  covered  with  felled 
and.  sweeping  northward.  Hooker  soon  came  trees.  There  was  a  good  plain  for  both  direct 
upon  Stewart's  division,  posted  on  the  summit,  and  enfilading  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  and  the 
and  behind  the  earthworks  which  the  Army  approaches  were  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
of  the  Cumberland  had  thrown  up  the  day  artillery.  At  this  point  the  ridge  is  five  or  six 
after  Chickamauga.  Cruft's  division  assaulted  hundred  feet  high.  Its  side,  scored  with  gul- 
and  carried  the  works,  thus  having  the  good  lies,  and  showing  but  little  timber,  had  a  rough 
fortune  of  retaking  the  works  they  themselves  and  bare  appearance.  Halfway  up  was  another 
had  constructed.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  line  of  rifle-pits,  and  the  summit  was  furrowed 
sundown.     Hooker  reached  the  south  end  of  with    additional  lines  and  dotted   over  with 


the  ridge  too  late  in  the  day  to  relieve  the  press- 
ure on  Sherman,  who  was  at  the  north  end  six 
mile-  off  Bragg's  right  had  not  been  turned. 
Success  had  not  followed  Sherman's  move- 
ment. The  battle  as  planned  had  not  been  won. 
Late  on  tlin  memorable  afternoon,  there  was 
an  accident  —  an  accident  like  the  charge  at 
Balaklava;  though,  unlike  this  theme  forpoet- 


epaulements,  in  which  were  placed  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  art  of  man  could  not  have 
made  a  stronger  fortress.  Directly  in  front  of 
Orchard  Knob,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  was  a  small  house,  where  Bragg  had 
established  his  headquarters. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  four,  the  signal 
guns  were  fired.    Suddenly  twenty  thousand 


■  illedfor  greater  daring,  and  was  attended  men  rushed  forward,  moving  in  line  of  battle 

implete  success,  and  yielded  most  impor-  by  brigades,  with  a  double  line  of  skirmishers 

.•suits,  for  it  led  to  the  complete  shatter-  in  front,  and  closely  followed  by  the  reserves 

■iiy's  army,  and  drove  him  from  in  mass.   The  big  siege  guns  in  the  Chatta- 

L-ld.  On  Orchard  Knob,  and  opposite  the  nooga  forts  roared  above  the  light  artillery 

ter  ol   Missionary  Ridge,  were  four  divis-  and  musketry  in  the  valley.    The  enemy's  ri- 

he  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  He-pits   were   ablaze,  and   the    whole    ridge 

Baird's  division  ;  then   Wood's  and  in   our   front    had    broken  out   like    another 

divisions  occupying  the  lines  which,  yEtna.    Not   many    minutes   afterwards   our 

fore,  they  had  taken  in  their  mag-  men  were  seen   working   through  the  felled 

on  the  rL'lit  was  Johnson's  trees  and  other  obstructions.  Though  exposed 

ler  the  personal  i  ommand  of  to  such  a  terrific  fire,  they  neither  fell  back  nor 

o'clock.  General  Slier-  halted.    By  a  bold  and  desperate  push  they 

*1  operation     General  Hooker's  broke  through  the  works  in  several  places,  and 

felt.    The  day  was  opened  Hank  and  reverse  fires.    The  enemy 

held  the  ridge.     If  any  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  took  precipi- 

s  to  be  made  tate  flight   up  the  ridge.   Many  prisoners  and 

!'   on<  e.     At  liilf  a  large  number  of  small  arms  were  captured. 

ordered  by  The  order  of  the  commanding  general  had 

'  ■'  ri'-   He  had  changed  his  plan  of  now  been  fully  and  most  successfully  carried 
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vancing  up  the  hill,  in  the  faces  of  its  defend- 
ers. Bragg  was  hurrying  large  bodies  of  men 
from  his  right  to  the  center.  They  could  be 
seen  coming  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
in  double-quick  time.  Cheatham's  division  was 
being  withdrawn  from  Sherman's  front.  Bragg 
and  Hardee  were  at  the  center,  doing  their  ut- 
termost to  encourage  their  troops,  and  urging 
them  to  stand  firm  and  drive  back  the  advanc- 
ing enemy,  now  so  near  the  summit  —  indeed, 
so  near  that  the  guns,  which  could  not  be  suf- 
ficiently depressed  to  reach  them,  became  use- 
less. Artillerymen  were  lighting  the  fuses  of 
shells,  and  bowling  them  by  hundreds  down 
the  hill.  The  critical  moment  arrived  when 
the  summit  was  just  within  reach.  At  six  dif- 
ferent points,  and  almost  simultaneously,  Sher- 
idan's and  Wood's  divisions  broke  over  the 
crest, —  Sheridan's  first,  near  Bragg's  headquar- 
ters; and  in  a  few  minutes  Sheridan  was  be- 
side the  guns  that  had  been  fired  at  him,  and 
claiming  them  as  captures  of  his  division. 
Baird's  division  took  the  works  on  Wood's  left 
almost  immediately  afterwards;  and  then 
Johnson  came  upon  Sheridan's  right.  The  ene- 
my's guns  were  turned  upon  those  who  still 
remained  in  the  works,  and  soon  all  were  in 
flight  down  the  eastern  slope.  Baird  got  on  the 
ridge  just  in  time  to  change  front,  and  oppose 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  moving  down  from 
Bragg's  right  to  attack  our  left.  After  a  sharp 
engagement,  that  lasted  till  dark,  he  drove  the 
enemy  back  beyond  a  high  point  on  the  north, 
which  he  at  once  occupied.*  The  sun  had  not 
yet  gone  down,  Missionary  Ridge  was  ours, 

*  Governor  John  A.  Martin,  of  Kansas,  colonel  of  the  8th  Kan- 
sas Volunteers,  of  Willich's  brigade,  Wood's  division,  in  a  letter 
to  General  Fullerton  dated  November  16th,  1886,  describes  the 
charge  as  follows:  "When  the  advance  on  Mission  Ridge  was 
ordered,  on  November  25th,  my  regiment  went  out  directly  from 
Orchard  Knob.  General  Willich,  in  communicating  to  me  the 
orders  received,  distinctly  stated  that  we  were  directed  to  take 
the  line  of  Confederate  works  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We  reached 
these  works  without  serious  difficulty,  the  losses  being  very  small. 
Shortly  after,  we  emerged  from  the  woods  into  the  open  field,  and 
were  charging  the  Confederate  works  on  the  double-quick ;  the 
soldiers  there  threw  down  their  arms,  and,  holding  up  their  hands, 
in  token  of  surrender,  jumped  to  our  side.  I  had  ridden  my 
horse  to  this  line,  and,  on  reaching  it,  halted  my  regiment  behind 
the  enemy's  intrenchments.  Dismounting,  I  ran  forward  to  the 
little  huts  that  were  built  by  the  Confederates,  on  the  plateau  just 
back  of  their  line,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  situation 
was.  I  had  seen,  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  first  line  of  works,  as 
did  every  soldier  in  the  command,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
troops  to  remain  there  long.  The  line  was  within  easy  range  of 
the  musketry  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  was  raked  by  the 
artillery  fire  on  the  projecting  points  of  the  ridge  on  either  side. 
Reaching  the  foot  of  the  ridge  east  of  the  plateau,  I  found  the 
position  there  fairly  well  protected, —  that  is,  not  so  easily  reached, 
either  by  the  musketry  or  artillery  of  the  enemy, — and  I  at  once 
ran  back  to  near  where  my  regiment  had  been  halted.  Just  as  I 
got  there  General  Willich  came  up,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  We  can't 
live  here,  and  ought  to  go  forward.'  He  gave  me  directions  to 
move  ahead,  and  I  at  once  ordered  my  regiment  forward.  By 
that  time,  or  about  that  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
simultaneous  advance  of  many  of  the  regiments  in  different  parts 
of  the  line,  and  I  got  the  impression  that  possibly  orders  had 
been  communicated  for  an  advance  on  the  ridge,  which  I  had  not 
received;  hence  I  hurried  my  regiment  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge  again,  with  the 
regiment,  my  orderly  came  up  with  my  horse,  and  I  mounted  it, 
as  my  adjutant  did  his.  The  advance  to  the  ridge  was  as  rapid 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit ;  and  I  think,  from  the 
position  I  occupied,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  not  only  immediately  above  me,  but  to  the  right  and 
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and  Bragg's  army  was  broken  and  in  flight ! 
Dead  and  wounded  comrades  lay  thickly 
strewn  on  the  ground ;  but  thicker  yet  were 
the  dead  and  wounded  men  in  gray.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  wildest  confusion,  as  the  victors  gave 
vent  to  their  joy.  Some  madly  shouted ;  some 
wept  from  very  excess  of  joy ;  some  gro- 
tesquely danced  out  their  delight, —  even  our 
wounded  forgot  their  pain,  to  join  in  the  gen- 
eral hurrah.  But  Sheridan  did  not  long  stop 
to  receive  praise  and  congratulations.  With 
two  brigades  he  started  down  the  Mission 
Mills  road,  and  found,  strongly  posted  on  a 
second  hill,  the  enemy's  rear.  They  made  a 
stout  resistance,  but  by  a  sudden  flank  move- 
ment he  drove  them  from  the  heights,  and 
captured  two  guns  and  many  prisoners.  The 
day  was  succeeded  by  a  clear  moonlight 
night.  At  7  o'clock  General  Granger  sent 
word  to  General  Thomas  that  by  a  bold  dash 
at  Chickamauga  Crossing,  he  might  cut  off  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  now  supposed  to 
be  leaving  Sherman's  front,  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to  move  in  that  direction.  It  was  mid- 
night before  guides  could  be  found,  and  then 
General  Sheridan  again  put  his  tired  and  well- 
worn  men  in  motion.  He  reached  the  creek 
just  as  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  was  cross- 
ing, and  pressed  it  so  closely  that  it  burned  the 
pontoon  bridge  before  all  its  troops  were  over. 
Here  Sheridan  captured  several  hundred  pris- 
oners, a  large  number  of  quartermaster's  wag- 
ons, together  with  caissons,  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  many  small  arms. 

In  this  battle,  Sheridan's  and  Wood's  divis- 

left.  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea,  I  know,  that  a  sharp  rivalry 
had  sprung  up  between  several  regiments,  including  my  own,  as 
to  which  should  reach  the  summit  first.  Another  idea,  I  remem- 
ber distinctly,  which  impressed  me,  was  that  the  different  regi- 
ments had  assumed  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  wedge  —  the  advance 
point  in  nearly  every  case  being  the  regimental  battle-flag.  I 
have  always  believed  that  my  own  regiment  made  the  first  break 
in  the  enemy's  lines  on  the  summit  of  Mission  Ridge;  but  the 
difference  between  the  break  thus  made  by  the  8th  Kansas  and 
the  progress  made  by  one  or  two  regiments  of  Hazen's  brigade 
on  our  right  and  the  25th  Illinois  of  our  own  brigade,  was  ex- 
ceedingly brief. 

"  But  that  the  first  break  in  the  enemy's  lines  was  made  in  front  of 
our  division,  I  have  not  the  slighest  doubt.  After  we  passed 
through  the  Confederate  works,  and  while  the  men  were  rushing 
with  great  enthusiasm  after  the  fleeing  Confederates,  who  were 
running  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  my  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  the  right,  where,  at  the  point  of  a  knob,  I  saw  other  troops 
were  still  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Confederates,  who 
were  yet  in  force  behind  their  works  ;  and  while  thus,  for  a  mo- 
ment, watching  the  progress  of  the  fight  to  the  right,  a  Confeder- 
ate battery  on  a  point  to  the  left  of  our  position  was  swung  round, 
and  poured  a  fire  directly  down  our  line.  Immediately  I  ordered 
my  bugler  to  sound  the  recall,  and  began  forming  all  the  troops 
I  could  gather  at  that  point,  with  a  view  of  moving  to  the  left  to 
clear  the  enemy's  works  in  that  direction.  I  had  assembled  prob- 
ably a  hundred  men,  when  suddenly  the  whole  Confederate  line, 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  gave  way  before  the  furious  attack  of 
our  troops,  and  was  soon  in  full  retreat  through  the  woods  and 
down  the  roads  to  the  rear. 

"  I  have  stated,  hastily,  some  of  my  impressions  of  the  battle,  but 
the  principal  point  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  always  be  made 
prominentis  the  fact  that  Mission  Ridge  was  fought  without  orders 
from  the  commander-in-chief.  I  remember,  too,  and  this  only  con- 
firms what  I  have  said,  that  shortly  after  the  battle  was  over  Gen- 
eral Granger  rode  along  our  lines,  and  said,  in  a  joking  way,  to  the 
troops,  '  I  am  going  to  have  you  all  court-martialed  !  You  were  or- 
dered to  take  the  works  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  you  have  taken 
those  on  top  !  You  have  disobeyed  orders,  all  of  you,  and  you  know 
that  you  ought  to  be  court-martialed!  '  " —  Editor. 
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ions  —  the  two  center  assaulting  divisions  — 
took  $1  pieces  of  artillery,  several  thousand 
small  arms,  and  3800  prisoners.  In  that  one 
hour  of  assault  they  lost  2337  men  in  killed  and 
wounded, —  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  force !  On  the  northern  end  of  the 
ridge.  General  Sherman  lost  in  his  two  days' 


fighting  1697  in  killed  and  wounded.  Of 
these,  1268  were  in  his  own  three  divisions. 
During  the  night  the  last  of  Bragg's  army 
was  withdrawn  from  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Chattanooga  from  that  time  remained  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Union  forces. 

J.  S.  Fullerton. 
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"  Lee's  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania  "  —  A  Reply  to  General 
Longstreet. 

General  Longstreet's  article  on  Gettysburg  in 
the  Febraarv  Cextcry  is  notable  for  its  mistakes  as 
well  as  for  its  attitude  toward  General  Lee  and  others. 

First.  The  statement  that  General  Lee  passed  over 
more  deserving  officers  from  other  States  in  order  to 
give  the  command  of  his  corps  to  Virginians  is  an  un- 
worthy attack  upon  a  man  who  was  as  singularly  free 
from  such  prejudices  as  he  was  from  self-seeking, 
either  daring  the  war  or  after  it.  Lee  said  in  a  letter  to 
President  Davis,  October  2d,  1S62: 

"  In  reference  to  commanders  of  corps  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, of  which  you  request  my  opinion,  I  can  confi- 
dently recommend  Generals  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  in  this 
army.  My  opinion  of  the  merits  of  General  Jackson  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  during  this  expedition.  He  is  true,  honest,  and 
brave ;  has  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  service,  and  spares  no 
exertion  to  accomplish  his  object.  Next  to  these  two  officers  I 
consider  General  A.  P.  Hill  the  best  commander  with  me.  He 
fights  his  troops  well  and  takes  good  care  of  them.  At  present  I 
do  not  think  that  more  than  two  commanders  of  corps  are  nec- 
essary for  this  army." 

This  was  Lee's  judgment  after  a  campaign  in  which 
both  the  Hills  and  McLaws  had  served,  and  long  be- 
fore there  was  any  question  of  making  either  of  them 
a  lieutenant-general.  It  would  be  about  as  just  to  ac- 
cuse Lee  of  undue  partiality  to  Georgia  in  making  Long- 
street  his  senior  lieutenant,  as  it  is  to  accuse  him  of  par- 
tiality to  Virginia  in  selecting  A.  P.  Hill  rather  than  D. 
H.  Hill  or  McLaws  for  the  command  of  his  third  corps. 
Second.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg:  the 
first  day's  fight  was  brought  on  unexpectedly  to  Lee. 
In  the  absence  of  Stuart  he  was  not  aware  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Federal  army.  The  first  day's  operations 
were  very  successful.  Two  of  the  seven  infantry  corps 
of  the  Federal  army  were  virtually  demolished,  having 
been  defeated  and  driven  in  disorder  completely  from 
the  field,  leaving  many  killed  and  wounded  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  to  the  victors. 

Third.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  day's  work  that 
General  Lee,  in  view  of  its  results,  and  of  the  indica- 
tions it  gave  of  the  position  of  the    Federal   army, 
'iecided  to  follow  up  the  fight.    General  Longstreet  ad- 
I  a  movement  across  Meade's  front  to  threaten  his 
left  and  rear.    Such  a  movement  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult in  the  absence  of  Stuart ;  it  could  not  have  been 
.  n   the  then   position  of  the  army  with  suffi- 
cient promptness  to  surprise  Meade;   and  if  success- 
ful i*  i    li'    Federal  army  back 
n  nearer   Haltimore  and   Washington 
where  the  issue  of  battle  wa  I    till  to  be  tried.    General 
Long                                       'ion  when  he  assumes  that 
Meade  would  ti.                     a  obliged  to  attack  at  a  dis- 
eral  Lee  decided  that  this  plan  did  not 
promise  as  good  results  as  to  follow  up  the  partial  vic- 
lready  gained.    More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Fed- 


eral army  was  beaten.  (Of  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps 
that  had  numbered  20,931  on  June  30th,  not  5700 
were  in  line  on  July  2d.)  That  army  was  not  concen- 
trated, and  hours  must  elapse  before  its  full  strength 
could  be  marshalled  for  battle.  The  absent  portions 
would  reach  the  field  jaded  by  forced  marches  to  meet 
the  depressing  news  of  the  defeat  of  their  comrades. 
Doubt  and  uncertainty  would  prevail,  increased  per- 
haps by  the  fact  that  the  present  Federal  commander 
was  so  new  in  his  place.  Lee's  troops  were  much  bet- 
ter up,  only  Pickett's  division  and  Law's  brigade  be- 
ing out  of  reach.  Not  to  press  the  Union  army  was 
to  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  advantage  of  the  first 
day's  victory.  The  Federals  would  soon  recover  from 
their  depression  if  not  pressed,  and  his  own  troops 
would  be  disappointed.  Lee  believed  if  he  could  at- 
tack early  on  the  second  day  he  would  have  but  part 
of  the  Federal  army  to  deal  with,  and  that  if  he  could 
repeat  his  success  of  the  first  day  the  gain  would  be 
great.  He  therefore  determined  upon  attack.  On  the 
night  of  the  1st  (not  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2d,  as  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  has  it)  he  decided,  after  a  conference 
with  Ewell  and  his  division  commanders,  to  make  the 
attack  early  next  day  from  his  right  with  Longstreet's 
two  divisions  that  were  within  reach,  this  attack  to  be 
supported  by  Hill  and  Ewell.  (See  Ewell'sand  Early's 
reports;  Early's  paper  in  "  South.  Hist.  Papers,"  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  241 ;  and  Long's  "  Memoirs  of  Lee.") 

Fourth.  General  Longstreet  would  have  us  infer  that 
he  was  not  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  attack  early  on  the 
second  day;  but  that  his  memory  is  at  fault  on  this  point 
has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Generals  Fitz  Lee,  Pen- 
dleton, Early,  Wilcox,  and  many  others.  No  testimony 
on  this  point  is  more  direct  and  conclusive  than  that  of 
General  A.  L.  Long,  then  military  secretary  to  Gen- 
eral Lee.  He  says  in  his  recently  published  "  Memoirs 
of  R.  E.  Lee  "  (page  277),  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st,  when  General  Lee  had  decided  not  to  renew  the 
attack  on  Cemetery  Hill  that  day,  he  said  (in  Long's 
presence)  to  Longstreet  and  Hill,  "Gentlemen,  we  will 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  morning  as  early  as  practica- 
ble." Long  continues  :  "  In  the  conversation  that  suc- 
ceeded he  [Lee]  directed  them  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  and  be  ready  for  prompt  action  the  next 
day."  Long  shows  plainly  that  General  Lee's  design 
was  to  attack  the  troops  in  front  before  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army  could  get  up,  and  he  describes  graphically 
the  impatience  Lee  showed  next  morning,  as  early  as  9 
A.  M.,  at  Longstreet's  delay.  General  Longstreet  is 
wrong,  too,  in  giving  the  impression  that  his  divisions 
were  15  or  20  miles  away  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  for  in 
his  official  report  he  says  that  "  McLaws'  division.  .'  . 
reached  Marsh  Creek,  4  miles  from  Gettysburg,  a 
little  after  dark,  and  Hood's  division  [except  Low's 
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brigade]  got  within  nearly  the  same  distance  of  the 
town  about  12  o'clock  at  night."  Hood  says  he  was 
with  his  staff  "in  front  of  the  heights  of  Gettysburg 
shortly  after  daybreak"  on  the  2d  and  his  troops  were 
close  behind.  Kershaw  (of  McLaws'  division)  says  in 
his  official  report  that  on  the  1st  of  July  they  "marched 
to  a  point  on  the  Gettysburg  road  some  two  miles  from 
that  place,  going  into  camp  at  12  p.  m." 

General  Longstreet,  to  explain  his  delay,  besides  the 
above  reasons  scrapes  together  a  number  of  others, — 
such  as  the  presence  of  some  Federal  scouts  and  pickets 
west  of  the  Emmettsburg  road,  the  movement  of 
Sickles's  rear-guard  along  that  road,  the  presence 
of  one  of  General  Lee's  engineers  (who  had  been 
sent  to  give  information,  not  to  command  his  corps). 
No  time  need  be  wasted  on  these.  The  fact  is  that 
General  Longstreet,  though  knowing  fully  the  condi- 
tion of  things  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  knowing  that 
Lee  had  decided  to  attack  that  part  of  the  Federal 
army  in  his  front,  knowing  that  every  hour  strength- 
ened Meade  and  diminished  the  chances  of  Confederate 
success,  and  knowing  that  his  corps  was  to  open  the  bat- 
tle and  deliver  the  main  assault,  consumed  the  time  from 
daylight  to  nearly  4  p.  M. ,  on  July  2d,  in  moving  his  troops 
about  four  miles,  over  no  serious  obstacle,  and  in  get- 
ting them  into  battle.  Meantime  on  the  Federal  side 
Hancock's  corps,  which  had  camped  three  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  reached  the  field  by  6  or  7  A.  M. ;  Sickles's 
two  brigades  that  had  been  left  at  Emmettsburg  came 
up  by  9  A.  M.  ;  the  rear  of  the  Fifth  Corps  by  midday, 
and  the  Sixth  Corps,  after  a  march  of  32  miles  in  30  hours, 
by  2  P.  M.  Had  Longstreet  attacked  not  later  than 
9  or  10  A.  M.,  as  Lee  certainly  expected,  Sickles's  and 
Hancock's  corps  would  have  been  defeated  before  part 
of  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  Corps  arrived.  Little  Round 
Top  (which,  as  it  was,  the  Fifth  Corps  barely  managed 
to  seize  in  time)  would  have  fallen  into  Confederate 
possession ;  and  even  if  nothing  more  had  been  done  this 
would  have  given  the  field  to  the  Confederates,  since  the 
Federal  line  all  the  way  to  Cemetery  Hill  was  untena- 
ble with  Round  Top  in  hostile  hands. 

Fifth.  That  Longstreet's  attack  when  made  was  poor- 
ly seconded  by  the  other  corps  may  be  true,  and  thus 
another  chance  of  winning  a  complete  victory  on  July  2d 
was  lost,  but  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  first 
and  great  opportunity  of  that  day  for  the  Confederates 
was  lost  by  Longstreet's  delay. 

Sixth.  Victory  on  the  third  day  was  for  the  Confed- 
erates a  far  more  difficult  problem  than  on  the  second, 
but  it  was  still  within  their  reach.  But  one  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  failure  of  Pickett's  attack  after  reading 
in  this  article  of  the  hesitation,  the  want  of  confidence 
and  hearty  cooperation,  with  which  General  Longstreet 
directed  it.  Lee  never  intended  that  Pickett,  Pettigrew, 
and  Trimble  should  fight  unsupported  by  the  remainder 
of  the  army.  He  expected  "  that  with  proper  concert  of 
action  ...  we  should  ultimately  succeed."  (Lee's 
report.)  Longstreet  was  directed  to  use  his  whole 
corps,  and  when  he  felt  embarrassed  by  the  Federal 
forces  on  or  near  the  Round  Tops  he  was  given  a  di- 
vision and  a  half  from  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  with  power 
to  call  for  more.  General  Long  says  :  "  The  original 
intention  of  General  Lee  was  that  Pickett's  attack 
should  be  supported  by  the  divisions  of  McLaws 
and  Hood,  and  General  Longstreet  was  so  ordered." 
("  Memoirs  of  Lee,"  page  294.   See  also  statements  of 


Colonels  Venable  and  Taylor,  "  Four  Years  with  Gen- 
eral Lee,"  page  108.)  Lee's  efforts  for  a  concerted 
attack  were  ineffectual.  Pickett  was  overwhelmed  not 
by  troops  in  front  but  by  those  on  his  flanks,  espe- 
cially by  those  on  his  right  flank,  where  Wilcox  was 
sent  forward  too  late  to  be  of  use,  and  where  he  was 
too  weak  to  have  effected  much  at  best.  Yet  Longstreet 
did  not  use  any  part  of  Hood's  and  McLaws'  divisions 
to  support  Pickett,  or  to  make  a  division  in  his  favor, 
or  to  occupy  the  troops  on  his  flank  which  finally  de- 
feated him.  These  divisions  were  practically  idle  ex- 
cept that  one  of  Hood's  brigades  was  occupied  in  driv- 
ing off  the  Federal  cavalry  which  made  a  dash  on  that 
flank.  Longstreet,  in  a  word,  sent  forward  one-third  of 
his  corps  to  the  attack,  but  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
did  not  cooperate.  And  yet  he  reproaches  Lee  for  the 
result ! 

McDonogh,  Md.,  February  16,  1887.  W.  Allan. 

Stuart's  Ride  around  the  Union  Army  in  the 
Gettysburg  Campaign. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  Southern  writers  that  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  result  of  an  accidental 
collision  of  armies.  General  Lee  in  effect  says  in  his 
report  of  the  campaign  that  his  failure  was  due  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  under  Stuart,  or  rather 
its  separation  from  the  army,  is  assigned  as  the  primary 
cause  of  its  failure  by  General  Long,  the  biographer  of 
General  Lee,  and  by  General  Longstreet  in  the  Febru- 
ary Century,  1887.  Both  ignore  the  fact  that  Stuart 
left  with  General  Lee,  under  command  of  General  Bev- 
erly H.  Robertson,  a  larger  body  of  cavalry  than  he 
took  with  him.  General  Long  charges  that  Stuart's  ex- 
pedition around  Hooker  was  made  either  from  "  a  mis- 
apprehension of  orders  or  love  of  the  eclat  of  a  bold 
raid"  (which,  of  course,  implies  disobedience);  and 
General  Longstreet,  while  admitting  that  Stuart  may 
have  acted  by  authority  of  Lee,  says  that  it  was  under- 
taken against  his  own  orders,  which  were  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

That  General  Lee  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  want 
of  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  was  not 
due  to  the  lack  of  cavalry;  and  Stuart  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  he  was  served. 

When  it  was  determined  that  Stuart  should  take 
three  brigades  of  cavalry  to  join  Ewell  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  leave  his  other  two  to  perform  outpost  duty 
for  the  army  in  Virginia,  Genernl  Lee  was  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  with  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet. 
The  latter  was  holding  the  gaps  and  Stuart  was  guard- 
ing the  approaches  to  them  east  of  the  Ridge.  Hence 
Stuart  came  under  Longstreet's  orders.  Hooker's 
headquarters  were  in  Fairfax,  with  his  army  spread  out 
like  a  fan  —  his  left  being  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  and 
his  right  on  the  Potomac  at  Leesburg.  On  returning 
from  a  scout,  I  reported  to  Stuart  the  scattered  condition 
of  Hooker's  corps,  and  he  determined,  with  the  approv- 
al of  General  Lee,  to  pass  around,  or  rather  through, 
them,  as  the  shortest  route  to  Ewell.  There  was  an  op- 
portunity besides  to  inflict  much  damage  and  to  cut 
off  communication  between  Washington  and  the  North. 

I  have  lately  discovered  documents  in  the  archives 
of  the  War  Department  that  set  at  rest  the  question  of 
Stuart's  alleged  disobedience  of  orders,  and  show  that 
General  Longstreet  then  approved  a  plan  which  he  now 
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condemns  as  "a  wild  ride  around  the  Federal  army." 
He  directed  Stuart  to  pass  around  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
in  preference  to  crossing  west  of  the  Ridge,  in  order  to 
prevent  disclosing  our  designs.* 

Under  date  of  June  22d,  7:30  P.  M.,  he  writes  to 
General  Lee  :  ••  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  pass  by  the  en- 
rmr  if  he  thinks  he  may  get  through." 
Up  to  the  morning  of  June  25th  it  was  perfectly 
practicable  for  Stuart  to  have  done  so.  In  accordance 
with  Lee's  and  Longstreet's  instructions,  Stuart  with- 
drew from  the  front  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  to  pass 
around  Hooker,  leaving  Robertson  about  Middleburg 
with  three  thousand  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery 
to  observe  the  enemy.  Stuart's  success  depended  upon 
preserving  the  status  quo  of  the  Federal  army  until  he 
could  get  through  it.  Hooker  was  on  the  defensive  wait- 
in -r  far  his  adversary  to  move.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  General  Longstreet  that  the  march  of  the  infantry 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  would  disclose  all  to  the 
enemv  that  the  cavalry  would  have  done.  It  was  no  fault 
of  Stuart's  that  he  was  foiled  by  events  which  he  could 
not  control.  When  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  he 
reached  Hooker's  rear,he  found  his  whole  army  moving 
to  the  Potomac  and  all  the  roads  occupied  by  his  troops. 
This  compelled  a  wide  detour,  and  instead  of  crossing 
the  river  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  as  he  expected,  he 
was  two  days  behind  him.  Thus  all  communication  was 
broken  with  General  Lee  and  Ewell.  The  march  of 
Hill's  and  Longstreet's  corps  on  the  day  before  had 
been  in  full  view  of  the  signal  stations  on  Maryland 
Heights  and  was  telegraphed  to  Hooker,  who  made 
a  corresponding  movement. 

On  the  morning  of  June  26th  the  enemy  disappeared 
from  Robertson's  front  and  crossed  the  Potomac.  In 
that  event  his  instructions  from  Stuart  were,  "  to  watch 
the  enemy  and  harass  his  rear —  to  cross  the  Potomac 
andfollow  the  army,  keeping  on  its  right  and  rear,"  and 
"to  report  anything  of  importance  to  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Longstreet,  with  whose  position  you  will  commu- 
nicate by  relays  through  Charlestown." 

*  "Headquarters,  Millwood,  June  22,  1863,  7  p.m.  Maj.- 
Gen'l  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Comdg.  Cavalry.  General:  General 
Lee  has  inclosed  to  me  this  letter  for  you  to  be  forwarded  to  you 
provided  you  can  be  spared  from  my  front,  and  provided  1  think 
that  you  can  move  across  the  Potomac  without  disclosing  our 
plans.  He  speaks  of  you  leaving  via  Hopewell  Gap  and  passing 
by  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  If  you  can  get  through  by  that  route,  I 
think  that  you  will  be  less  likely  to  indicate  what  our  plans  are 
than  if  you  should  cross  by  passing  to  our  rear.  I  forward  the  let- 
ter of  instructions  with  these  suggestions.  Please  advise  me  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  before  you  leave  and  order  General  Hamp- 
ton   whom  I  suppose  you  will  leave  here  in  command  —  to  report 

to  me  at  Millwood  cither  by  letter  or  in  person,  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  him.  Most  respectfully,  J.  Longstreet,  Lieutenant- 
General.—  N.  B.  I  think  that  your  passage  of  the  Potomac  by  our 
rear  at  the  present  moment  will  in  a  measure  disclose  our  plans. 
You  had  better  not  leave  us,  therefore,  unless  you  can  take  the 
>ed  route  in  rear  of  the  enemy.  J.  Longstreet,  Lieutcn- 
am-General." 

"Headquarters,  22d  June,  1863.  Major-General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry.  General:  1  have  just  received 
your  note  of  7:45  this  morning  to  General  Ixmgstreet.  I  judge 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  yesterday  Were  to  arrest  our  progress  and 
ascertain  our  whereabouts.  Perhaps  he  is  satisfied.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing  ?  I  fear  he  will  steal  a  march 
on  us  and  get  acr'.ss  the  Potomac  before  we  arc  aware.  If  you 
find  that  he  is  moving  northward,  and  that  two  brigades  can  guard 
the  BfaM  Ridge  and  take  care  of  your  rear,  you  can  move  with 
her  three  into  Maryland  and  take  position  on  General 
Ewell's  right,  place  yourself  in  communication  with  him,  gunrd 
his  flank  and  ke'-p  him  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
collect  all   the   ill]  n   f'.r  tin    use  of  the  army.     One 

column  of  General  Ewrll's  army  will  probably  move  toward  the 
Susquehanna  by  the  Kmmcttsburg  route,  another  by  Chambers- 
burg.  Accounts  from  him  last  night  state  that  there  was  no  en- 
emy west  of  Fredericktown.    A  cavalry  force  (about  one  hundred) 


Robertson  retired  to  the  mountain  gaps  and  re- 
mained until  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  the  army  by  a  courier  from  General  Lee.  Ai 
night  on  the  27th  General  Lee  heard,  through  a  scout  a' 
Chambersburg,  of  Hooker's  advance.  As  no  informa 
tion  of  it  had  come  from  the  cavalry  he  had  left  in  Hook 
er's  front  in  Virginia,  he  thought  that  Hooker  was  stil 
there.  He  immediately  issued  an  order  for  the  concen 
tration  at  Gettysburg,  and  sent  for  Robertson's  com 
mand,  that  had  been  left,  he  says,  to  hold  the  mountaii 
passes  "  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained  south  of  the  Poto 
mac."  It  had  staid  there  three  days  after  they  had  gone 
As  Stuart  had  been  ordered  to  Ewell  on  the  Susque 
hanna,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  he  shoult 
also  watch  Hooker  on  the  Potomac  Stuart's  instruc 
tions  to  divide  the  cavalry  and  take  three  brigades  witl 
him  to  Ewell,  on  the  Susquehanna,  were  peremptory 
he  was  only  given  discretion  as  to  the  point  of  crossing 
the  Potomac.  It  was  therefore  immaterial,  so  far  as  giv 
ing  information  to  General  Lee  was  concerned,  whethe 
he  crossed  east  or  west  of  the  ridge.  In  either  even 
they  would  have  been  separated  and  out  of  communi 
cation  with  each  other.  General  Lee  must  then  hav< 
relied  on  Robertson  or  nobody  to  watch  Hooker. 

Instead  of  keeping  on  the  right  of  the  army  anc1  it 
close  contact  with  the  enemy,  as  Stuart  had  ordered 
Robertson's  command  marched  on  the  left  by  Mar 
tinsburg  and  did  not  reach  the  battle-field.  Whei 
General  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  he  left  Genera 
Robertson  between  him  and  the  enemy.  By  July  31 
he  had  so  manoeuvred  that  Lee  was  between  hin 
and  the  enemy.  Stuart  had  ridden  around  Genera 
Hooker  while  Robertson  was  riding  around  Genera 
Lee.  If,  in  accordance  with  Stuart's  instructions,  Rob 
ertson  had  promptly  followed  on  the  right  of  the  arm; 
when  the  enemy  left,  it  would  have  been  ready  am 
concentrated  for  attack ;  a  defensive  battle  would  hav 
been  fought,  and  Gettysburg  might  have  been  to  South 
em  hearts  something  more  than  a 

"  Glorious  field  of  grief." 
Washington,  Feb.  9,  1887.  John  S.  Mosby. 

guarded  the  Monocacy  Bridge,  which  was  barricaded.  You  wil 
of  course,  take  charge  of  Jenkins'sbrigade  and  give  him  necessat 
instructions.  All  supplies  taken  in  Maryland  must  be  by  authorize 
staff-officers  for  their  respective  departments,  by  no  one  elst 
They  will  be  paid  for  or  receipts  for  the  same  given  to  the  owi 
ers.  I  will  send  you  a  general  order  on  this  subject,  which  I  wis 
you  to  see  is  strictly  complied  with.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  ybi 
obedient  servant,  R.  E.  Lee,  General." 

On  the  following  day  General  Lee  wrote  as  follows:  "  Heai 
quarters,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  June  23d,  1863,  5  v.  * 
Major-Genekal  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Commanding  Cavalry.  Gki 
f.ral:  Your  notes  of  9  and  10:30  a.  m.  to-day  have  just  been  r> 
ceived.  ...  If  General  Hooker's  army  remains  inactive  yc 
can  leave  two  brigades  to  watch  him  and  withdraw  with  the  thrt 
others,  but  should  he  not  appear  to  be  moving  northward,  I  thin 
you  had  better  withdraw  this  side  of  the  mountain  to-morro 
night,  cross  at  Shepherdstown  next  day  and  move  over  to  Fro 
ericktown.  You  will,  however,  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  cs 
pass  around  their  army  without  hindrance,  doing  them  all  tl 
damage  you  can,  and  cross  the  river  east  of  the  mountains.  1 
citherca.se,  after  crossing  the  river,  you  must  move  on  and  ft 
the  right  of  Ewcll's  troops,  collecting  information,  provisions,  et 
Give  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  brigades  left  benir 
to  watch  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  army  and  (in  event  of  the  « 
cmy  leaving  their  front)  retire  from  the  mountains  west  ot  U 
Shenandoah,  leaving  sufficient  pickets  to  guard  the  passes,  M 
bringing  everything  clean  along  the  valley,  closing  upon  the  re 
of  the  army.  As  regards  the  movements  of  the  two  brigades 
the  enemy  moving  toward  Warrcnton,  the  commander  ol  n 
brigades  to  be  left  in  the  mountains  must  do  what  he  can  to  cou 
teract  them  ;  but  I  think  the  sooner  you  cross  into  Maryland,  i 
tcr  to-morrow,  the  better.  The  movements  of  Fwell's  corps  a 
■  d  in  my  former  letter.  Hill's  first  division  will  reach  U 
Potomac  to-day,  and  Longstreet  will  follow  to-morrow.  _l 
watchful  and  circumspect  in  all  your  movements.  I  am 
respectfully  and  truly  yours,  R.  E.  Lee,  General." 
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CONGRESSIONAL    RUFFIANISM. 

HE  official  reports  show 
that  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Congress,  while 
in  the  main  conducted  with 
becoming  propriety  and 
decorum,  have  occasion- 
ally been  dishonored  by 
angry  personal  altercations 
d  scenes  of  ruffianly  violence.  These  dis- 
ders  increased  as  the  great  political  strug- 
|  over  the  slavery  question  grew  in  intensity, 
d  they  reached  their  culmination  in  a  series 
startling  incidents. 

Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  Senators  from 
5  State  of  Massachusetts,  had  become  con- 
icuous,  in  the  prevailing  political  agitation, 
■  his  aggressive  and  radical  antislavery 
Heches  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere.  The 
very  issue  had  brought  him  into  politics ; 
had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
|  by  the  coalition  of  a  small  number  of 
ee-soilers  with  the  Democrats  in  the  Massa- 
usetts  legislature.  This  question,  therefore, 
came  the  dominant  principle  and  the  key- 
te  of  his  public  career.  He  was  a  man  of 
)found  culture,  of  considerable  erudition  in 
!  law,  of  high  literary  ability,  and  he  had 
ained  an  enviable  social  eminence.  Though 
large  physical  frame  and  strength,  the 
nbative  quality  was  almost  totally  lacking 
his  organization,  a  lack,  however,  which 
s  fully  compensated  by  a  moral  fearless- 
;s  that  led  him  to  give  free  utterance  to  his 
ivictions. 

[n  this  spirit  he  joined  unreservedly  in  the 
iting  Senate  debates,  provoked  by  the  rival 
)lications  from  Kansas  for  her  admission  as 
tate.  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1856, 
delivered  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  Sen- 
,  occupying  two  days.  It  was  one  of  his 
atest  efforts,  and  had  been  prepared  with 
usual  industry.  In  character  it  was  a 
lippic  rather  than  an  argument,  strong, 
Kt,  and  aggressive,  in  which  classical  il- 
ration  and  acrimonious  accusation  were 
ided  with  great  effect.  It  described  what 
called  "  the  crime  against  Kansas  "  ;  and 
excuses  for  the  crime  he  denominated  the 


apology  tyrannical,  the  apology  imbecile,  the 
apology  absurd,  and  the  apology  infamous. 
"  Tyranny,  imbecility,  absurdity,  and  infamy," 
he  continued,  "all  unite  to  dance,  like  the 
weird  sisters,  about  this  crime."  In  the  course 
of  this  speech  he  alluded,  among  others,  to 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  reply 
to  some  severe  strictures  by  that  Senator  dur- 
ing preceding  debates  indulged  in  caustic  per- 
sonal criticism  upon  his  course  and  utterance, 
as  well  as  upon  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
which  he  represented. 

"With  regret,"  said  Sumner,  "I  come  again  upon 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler],  who, 
omnipresent  in  this  debate,  overflowed  with  rage  at 
the  simple  suggestion  that  Kansas  had  applied  for  ad- 
mission as  a  State ;  and  with  incoherent  phrases  dis- 
charged the  loose  expectoration  of  his  speech,  now 
upon  her  representative  and  then  upon  her  people. 
There  was  no  extravagance  of  the  ancient  parliament- 
ary debate  which  he  did  not  repeat;  nor  was  there 
any  possible  deviation  from  truth  which  he  did  not 
make,  with  so  much  of  passion,  I  am  glad  to  add,  as 
to  save  him  from  the  suspicion  of  intentional  aberra- 
tion. But  the  Senator  touches  nothing  which  he  does 
not  disfigure  —  with  error,  sometimes  of  principle, 
sometimes  of  fact.  He  shows  an  incapacity  of  accu- 
racy, whether  in  stating  the  Constitution  or  in  stating 
the  law,  whether  in  details  of  statistics  or  the  diver- 
sions of  scholarship.  He  cannot  open  his  mouth  but 
out  there  flies  a  blunder." 
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Butler  was  not  present  in  the  Senate  on 
either  day:  what  he  might  have  said  or  done, 
had  he  been  there,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  immediate  replies  from  Douglas  and 
others  were  very  bitter.  Among  pro-slavery 
members  of  both  Houses  there  was  an 
under-current  of  revengeful  murmurs.  It  is 
possible  that  this  hostile  manifestation  may 
have  decided  a  young  member  of  the  House, 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  nephew  of  Senator  But- 
ler, to  undertake  retaliation  by  violence.  Ac- 
quainting Edmundson,  another  member,  with 
his  design,  he  waited  on  two  different  occa- 
sions at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Capitol 
grounds  to  encounter  Mr.  Sumner,  but  with- 
out meeting  him. 

On  the  22dof  May,twodaysafterthespeech, 
Brooks  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
same  errand.  The  session  had  been  short,  and 
after  adjournment  Sumner  remained  at  his 
desk,  engaged  in  writing.  The  sessions  were  at 
that  time  held  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber, 
n  Hay,  18S6-7.    All  rights  reserved. 
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9.  Sumner's  desk.   15.  Where  Brooks  sat.   X.  Where  Sumner  fell. 

now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  seats 
were  arranged  in  semicircles,  with  a  railing  to 
separate  them  from  a  narrow  lobby  or  open 
space  next  the  wall;  a  broad  aisle  ran  from  the 
main  door  to  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer. 
Mr.  Sumner's  seat  was  in  the  outside  row  next 
to  the  railing,  at  the  second  desk  to  the  right 
from  the  entrance  and  the  main  aisle.  Occu- 
pied with  his  work,  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  notice 
Mr.  Brooks  sitting  across  the  aisle  to  his  left, 
and  where  in  conversation  with  a  friend  he  was 
manifesting  his  impatience  that  a  lady  seated 
near  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  take  her  departure 
from  the  chamber.  Almost  at  that  moment 
she  probably  arose  and  went  out,  for  quickly 
afterwards  Brooks  got  up  and  advanced  to  the 
front  of  Sumner's  desk.  The  fact  attracted  the 
attention  of  Brooks's  friend ;  he  was  astonished, 
amid  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  to  see  a 
South  Carolina  Representative  talk  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts Senator.  1  lis  astonishment  was  quick- 
ly corrected.   Leaning  upon  the  desk  and  ad- 

Stng  Sumner  with  a  rapid  sentence  or  two, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  read  his  speech,  that 
it  was  a  libel  upon  his  absent  relative,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  punish  him  for  it,  Brooks  be- 

striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  gutta- 
pen  ha  walking-cane,  of  the  ordinary  length 
and  about  an  ini  h  in  diameter. 

Surprised,  blinded,  and  stunned  by  the  blows, 
Sui.  instinct  was  to  grapple  with  his 

lilant.    This  effort,  however,  was  futile  ;  the 
tween    them,  and  being  by  his 
illy    under    it,    Sumner 
was   prevented    from   rising  full}-   to    his    feet 
until  he  had  by  main  strength,  in  his  strug- 
gles,  wrcrx  bed   it   from   it-,  fastenings  on  the 
■  r.    In   hifl  attempt   to  follow  brooks  they 
ad  from  between  the  desks 
moved  out  into  the  main  aisle,     by  this  time, 
through  the  repetition  of  the  heavy  blows,  and 

of  blood,  Sumner  became  unconscious. 
books,  .!rn  by  the  coat-collar,  con- 

tinued his  murderous  attack  till  Surnner,  reel- 


ing in  utter  helplessness,  sank  upon  the  floor 
beside  the  desk  nearest  the  aisle,  one  row 
nearer  the  center  of  the  chamber  than  his 
own.  The  witnesses  variously  estimated  the 
number  of  blows  given  at  from  ten  to  thirty. 
Two  principal  wounds,  two  inches  long  and 
an  inch  deep,  had  been  cut  on  the  back  of 
Sumner's  head  ;  and  near  the  end  of  the  at- 
tack, Brooks's  cane  was  shivered  to  splinters. 

There  were  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  persons 
in  the  chamber,  and  after  the  first  momentary 
pause  of  astonishment  half  a  dozen  started 
to  interfere.  Before  they  reached  the  spot, 
however,  Mr.  Keitt,  another  South  Carolina 
member  of  Congress,  came  rushing  down 
the  main  aisle,  brandishing  his  cane,  and 
with  imprecations  warning  lookers-on  to 
"  let  them  alone."  Among  those  hastening 
to  the  rescue,  Mr.  Morgan  arrived  first,  just 
in  time  to  catch  and  sustain  the  Senator  as 
he  fell.  Another  bystander,  who  had  run 
around  outside  the  railing,  seized  Brooks  by 
the  arm  about  the  same  instant;  and  the 
wounded  man  was  borne  to  an  adjoining 
room,  where  he  was  cared  for  by  a  hastily 
summoned  physician. 

Among  Mr.  Sumner's  friends  the  event  cre- 
ated a  certain  degree  of  consternation.  The 
language  which  provoked  the  assault,  what- 
ever might  be  thought  of  its  offensive  character, 
wasstrictly parliamentary,  uninterrupted  either 
by  the  chair  or  by  any  member.  The  assault 
itself  was  so  desperate  and  brutal  that  it 
implied  a  vindictiveness  deeper  than  mere 
personal  revenge.  This  spirit  of  bullying,  this 
resort  to  violence,  had  recently  become  alarm- 
ingly frequent  among  members  of  Congress, 
especially  as  it  all  came  from  the  pro-slavery 
party.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  ses- 
sion, a  pro-slavery  member  from  Virginia  had 
assaulted  the  editor  of  a  Washington  newspa- 
per; another  pro-slavery  member,  from  Arkan- 
sas, had  violently  attacked  Horace  Creeley  on 
the  street ;  a  third  pro-slavery  member,  from 
California,  had  shot  an  unoffending  waiter  at 
Willard's  Hotel.  Was  this  fourth  instance  the 
prelude  of  an  intention  to  curb  or  stifle  free 
congressional  debate?  It  is  probable  that 
this  question  was  seriously  considered  at  the 
little  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  held  that 
night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  Re- 
publicans had  onlv  a  slender  minority  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  plurality  in  the  House;  they 
<  ould  do  nothing  but  resolve  on  a  course  of 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  agree  on  an  atti- 
tude of  defense. 

Sumner's  colleague,  Mr.  Wilson,  made  a 
very  brief  announcement  of  the  occurrence 
to  the  Senate  on  the  following  day,  and  it  at 
once  became  apparent  that  the  transaction 
would  assume  an  almost  strictly  party  char- 
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acter.    As  no  Democratic  Senator  proposed  an  tenancing  the  assault,  and  of  the  act  of  Keitt 

inquiry,  Mr.   Seward  moved  for  a  committee  in  his  personal  interference.   But  the  necessary 

of  investigation ;  upon  which  Mason  of  Vir-  two-thirds  vote  for  the  expulsion  of  Brooks 

ginia  proposed  that  the  committee  should  be  could  not  be  obtained;  a  vote  of  censure  was 

elected  by  ballot.    The  result  was  that  no  Re-  therefore  passed  by  a  large  majority.    The  dis- 

publican  was  chosen  upon  it ;  and  the  com-  cussion  of  the  report  and  resolutions  occupied 

mittee  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  had  no  the  House  several  days,  and  whatever  effort 


power  in  the  premises,  except  to  report  the 
occurrence  to  the  House.  In  the  House  the 
usual  committee  from  the  three  parties  was 
raised,  resulting  in  two  reports.  The  minor- 
ity, sustained  by  the  vote  of  sixty  members. 
pleaded  a  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  majority 
recommended  the  expulsion  of  Brooks,  and 
expressed  disapprobation  by  the  House  of  the 
course  of  his  colleague  Edmundson  in  coun- 
Vol.   XXXIV.—  jo. 


members  made  to  disguise  their  motives,  their 
actions,  either  of  condemnation  or  of  excuse, 
arose  in  the  main  clearly  enough  from  their 
party  relations.  Under  the  forms  of  parlia- 
mentary debate,  the  South  and  the  North 
were  breathing  mutual  recrimination  and  de- 
fiance. 

The  public  of  both  sections  took  up  the  af- 
fair with  equal  party  zeal.    From  the   North 
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came  resolutions  of  legislatures,  outbursts  of 
indignation  in  meetings  and  addresses,  and 
the  denunciation  of  Brooks  and  his  deed  in 
the  newspapers.  In  the  South  the  exactly  op- 
p  site  sentiment  predominated.  Brooks  was 
defended  and  eulogized,  and  presented  with 
<  anes  and  pitchers  as  testimonials  to  his 
valor.  When  the  resolution  of  censure  had 
been  passed,  he  at  once  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House,  and,  going  home  to  his  constitu- 
.  was  immediately  reelected.  Within  three 
week^  he  reappeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
with  a  new  commission  from  his  governor, 
and  was  sworn  in  and  continued  his  service 
Me.  The  somewhat  arrogant  address 
which  preceded  his  resignation  contained 
the  remarkable  intimation  that  much  more 
might  have  grown  out  of  the 
incident.  MNo  act  of  mine-,"  he  said,  "on 
my  personal  account  shall  inaugurate  revolu- 
tion; but  when  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  return  to 
your  own   home,  and  hear  the  people  of  the 


great  North  —  and  they 
are  a  great  people  — 
speak  of  me  as  a  bad  man, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  say  that  a  blow  struck 
by  me  at  this  time  would 
be  followed  by  a  revolu- 
tion, and  this  I  know." 

Under  the  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  then  prevail- 
ing at  the  South,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  ex- 
traordinary event  and  the 
following  debate  had  not 
provoked  other  similar 
affairs.  Mr.  Sumner's  col- 
league, Senator  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his 
speech  characterized  the 
assault  as  "  brutal,  mur- 
derous, and  cowardly." 
For  this  language  Brooks 
sent  him  a  challenge.  Wil- 
son wrote  a  reply  declin- 
ing the  encounter,  but  in 
the  same  letter  announc- 
ing that  "  I  religiously 
believe  in  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  in  its  broadest 
sense."  ' 

One  of  the  sharpest  de- 
nunciations of  the  assault 
was  made  by  Burlingame, 
a  Massachusetts  Repre- 
sentative. "  I  denounce 
it,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution  it  vio- 
lates. I  denounce  it  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereignty 
which  was  stricken  down 
denounce  it  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of 
civilization,  which  it  outraged.  I  denounce  it 
in  the  name  of  that  fair  play  which  bullies  and 
prize-fighters  respect."  For  this,  after  some 
efforts  had  been  made  by  mutual  friends  to 
patch  up  an  amicable  understanding,  Brooks 
sent  him  also  a  challenge.  Mr.  Burlingame 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  his  second  desig- 
nated Clifton  House  in  Canada  as  the  ren- 
dezvous and  rifles  as  weapons.  Burlingame 
at  once  started  on  the  journey ;  but  Brooks 
declined  to  go,  on  the  excuse  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  on  such  a  trip  through  the 
North. 

Broadened  into  national  significance  by  all 
these  attendant  circumstances,  the  Sumner 
assault  became  a  leading  event  in  the  great 
slavery  contest  which  was  being  fought  out 
between  the  South  and  the  North.  It  might 
well  rank  as  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  civil 


of  Massachusetts, 
by  the  blow. 
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dence  not  necessarily  abrogated  by  the  change 
of  government,  and  among  others  this  doctrine 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  Unlike  England,  however, 
where  there  was  no  slavery  and  no  law  for 
or  against  it,  some  of  the  American  States  had 
positive  laws  establishing  slavery,  others  pos- 
itive laws  prohibiting  it.  Lord  Mansfield's  doc- 
trine, therefore,  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
American  statutes  and  decisions,  had  come  to 
be  substantially  this:  Slavery,  being  contrary 
to  natural  right,  existsonly  by  virtue  of  local  law ; 
if  the  master  takes  his  slave  for  permanent  res- 
idence into  a  jurisdiction  where  slavery  is  pro- 
hibited, the  slave  thereby  acquires  a  right  to 
his  freedom  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Stowell's  doctrine  was  similarly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  so  as  to  allow  the  master 
right  of  transit  and  temporary  sojourn  in  free 
States  and  territories  without  suspension  or  for- 
feiture of  his  authority  over  his  slave.  Under 
the  somewhat  complex  American  system  of 


government,  in  which  the  Federal  Union  and 
the  several  States  each  claim  sovereignty  and 
independent  action  within  certain  limitations, 
it  became  the  theory  and  practice  that  toward 
each  other  the  several  States  occupied  the  at- 
titude of  foreign  nations,  which  relation  was 
governed  by  international  law,  and  that  the 
principle  of  comity  alone  controlled  the  recog- 
nition and  enforcement  by  any  State  of  the  law 
ofany  other  State.  Under  this  theory,  the  courts 
of  slave  States  had  generally  accorded  freedom 
to  slaves,  even  when  acquired  by  the  laws  of 
a  free  State,  and  reciprocally  the  courts  of  free 
States  had  enforced  the  master's  right  to  his 
slave  where  that  right  depended  on  the  laws  of 
a  slave  State.  In  this  spirit,  and  conforming  to 
this  established  usage,  the  local  court  of  Mis- 
souri declared  Drecl  Scott  and  his  family  free. 
The  claimant,  loath  to  lose  these  four  human 
"  chattels,"  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  at  its 
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March    term,  1852,  it   was  reversed,   and   a 

ree  rendered  that  these  negroes  were  not 

entitled  to  freedom.    Three  judges  formed  the 

court,  and  two  of  them  joined  in  an  opinion 

•iternal  evidence  that  it  was  prompted. 

not  by  considerations  of  law  and  justice,  but 

by  a  spirit  of  retaliation  growing  out  of  the  in- 

licable  antagonism  of  freedom  and  slavery. 

opinion,  "ha^  the  right  of 
mining  how  far,  in  a  spirit  of  comity,  it  will  re- 
I  ho  e  laws  have  no 
>'<n<l  the  limits  of  the 
L  '!  I.'-  respect  allowed 
•  on  their  conformity  to  the 
e  is  bound  to  can  v 
,nt"  ■  ;iiii  ho  tile  io 

that  whi' '  ....    It  is  a  humil- 

iating State  ( onfiscating 

■nrnand  of  a 

.   .  limes  now  are  not  .-,  ,  they   . 

n  the  former  decisions  on  thi  eel  were  made. 

'h'.-n  not  only  individuals  but   5i  been 

with  a  dark  and  fell     pirit  in   relation   t<, 

slavery,  whose  gratification  is  sought  in  the  pursuit  of 


measures  whose  inevitable  consequence  must  be  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  our  Government.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  does  not  behoove  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  show  the  least  countenance  to  any  meas- 
ure which  might  gratify  this  spirit.  She  is  willing  to 
assume  her  full  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery within  her  limits,  nor  does  she  seek  to  share  or 
divide  it  with  others."  * 

To  this  partisan  bravado  the  third  judge- 
replied  with  a  dignified  rebuke  : 

"As  citizens  of  a  slave-holding  State,"  said  he  in 
his  dissenting  opinion,  "we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  our  neighbors  of  Illinois,  because  they  introduce 
into  their  State  Constitution  a  prohibition  of  slavery  ; 
nor  has  any  citizen  of  Missouri  who  removes  with  his 
slave  to  Illinois  a  right  to  complain  that  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  to  which  he  removes,  and  in 
which  he  makes  his  residence,  dissolves  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  slave.  It  is  as  much  his  own 
voluntary  act  as  if  he  had  executed  a  deed  of  eman- 
cipation.  .  .  .  There  is  with  me  nothing  in  the  law 
relating  to  slavery  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law 
on  any  other  subject,  or  allows  any  more  accommodation 
io  tin-  temporary  public  excitements  which  are  gath- 
'  Scott,  .(.,  15  Mo.  R.,  pp.  582-6. 
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ered  around  it.  .  .  .  In  this  State  it  has  been  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  of  the  government,  as  a  correct 
position  in  law,  that  a  master  who  takes  his  slave  to  re- 
side in  a  State  or  territory  where  slavery  is  prohibited 
thereby  emancipates  his  slave.  [Citing  cases.]  .  .  . 
"  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  so  far  from 
standing  alone  on  this  question,  is  supported  by  the 
decisions  of  other  slave  States,  including  those  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  there  was  the  least  disposition  to  fa- 
vor  emancipation.  [Citingcases.]  .  .  .  Times  may  have 
changed,  public  feeling  may  have  changed,  but  princi- 
ples have  not  and  do  not  change ;  and  in  my  judgment 
there  can  be  no  safe  basis  for  judicial  decision  but  in 
those  principles  which  are  immutable."  * 

These  utterances,  it  must  be  remembered, 
occurred  in  the  year  1852,  when  all  slavery- 
agitation  was  supposed  to  have  been  forever 
settled.  They  show  conclusively  that  the  calm 
was   superficial  and  delusive,  and  that   this 

*  Gamble,  J.     15  Mo.  R.,  pp.  5S9-92. 

t  The  declaration  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  vs.  John 
F.  A.  Sandford  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 


deep-reaching  contest  was  still,  as  before  the 
adjustment  of  1850,  actually  transforming  the 
various  institutions  of  society.  Gradually,  and 
as  yet  unnoticed  by  the  public,  the  motives  dis- 
closed in  these  opinions  were  beginning  to  con- 
trol courts  of  justice,  and  popular  discussion 
and  excitement  were  not  only  shaping  legisla- 
tion, but  changing  the  tenor  of  legal  decisions 
throughout  the  country. 

Not  long  after  the  judgment  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  Dred  Scott  and  his  family 
were  sold  to  a  man  named  Sandford,  who  was 
a  citizen  of  New  York.  This  circumstance  af- 
forded a  ground  for  bringing  a  similar  action 
in  a  Federal  tribunal,  and  accordingly  Dred 
Scott  once  more  sued  for  freedom,  in  the 
United  States    Circuit    Court  at    St.  Louis.t 

Missouri  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1 853.  The 
trespass  complained  of  is  alleged  to  have  occured 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1S53.  [Records  Supreme 
Court  United  States.] 
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The  case  was  tried  in  May,  1854,  and  a  decree 
rendered  that  they  "  were  negro  slaves,  the 
lawful  property  "  of  Sandford.  As  a  final  ef- 
fort to  obtain  justice,  they  appealed  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
nation. 

Before  this  court  of  last  resort  the  case  was 
argued  a  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1856.  The 
country  had  been  for  two  years  in  a  blaze  of 
politii  .1  •  •-  itement.  Civil  war  was  raging  in 
Kansas;  Congress  was  in  a  turmoil  of  parti- 
1:  a  presidential  election  was  im- 
pending,  and  the  whole  people  were  anxiously 
Doting  the  varying  phases  of  party  politics. 
But  few  persons  knew  there  was  such  a  thing 
D  on  the  docket  of  the 

"  Ar  the  first  hearing  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  argued 
the  a  e  for  I»  id  Senator  Geyer  of  Mis- 

eral   Revi  rdy   John  ion    ol 
land   for  the  cl  thi     e<  ond  hearing 

Mr  Blair  and  Mr.  Georg<  I .  '  lurtis  of  Boston  argued 
the  case  on  behalf  of  I>r<l  Scott,  and  Mr.  Geyer  and 
Mr.  Johnson  again  mi  amenl  for  the  claim- 

ant.   All  of  them  performed  the    ervice  without  com 

•\r>n. 
t"The  court  will  not  decide  the  question  '<f    the 


Supreme  Court ;  but  those  few 
appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  points  it  involved,  and  sev- 
eral distinguished  lawyers  vol- 
unteered to  take  part  in  the 
argument.*  Two  questions 
were  presented  to  the  court : 
First,  Is  Dred  Scott  a  citizen 
entitled  to  sue  ?  Secondly,  did 
his  residence  at  Rock  Island 
and  at  Fort  Snelling,  under  the 
various  prohibitions  of  slavery 
existing  there,  work  his  free- 
dom ? 

The    Supreme    Court    was 
composed   of   nine   justices ; 
namely,  Chief-Justice  Taney 
and   Associate   Justices    Mc- 
Lean, Wayne,  Catron,  Daniel, 
Nelson,    Grier,    Curtis,    and 
Campbell.    There  was  at  once 
manifested  among  the  judges 
not  only  a  lively  interest  in 
the  questions  presented,  but  a 
wide  difference  of  views  as  to 
the  manner  of  treating  them. 
Consultations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  always  shrouded  in 
inviolable    secrecy,    but    the 
opinions  afterwards  published 
indicate    that     the     political 
aspects  of  slavery  which  were 
then  convulsing  the  country 
from  the  very  first  found  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  and  reflection  in 
these  grave  judicial  delibera- 
tions. The  discussions  yet  turned  upon  certain 
merely  technical  rules  to  be  applied  to  the  plead- 
ings under  review ;  and  ostensibly  to  give  time 
for  further  examination,  the  case  was  postponed 
and  a  re-argument  ordered  for  the  next  term. 
It  may,  however,  be  suspected  that  the  near- 
ness of  the  presidential  election  had  more  to 
do  with  this  postponement  than  did  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  law.  t 

The  presidential  election  came,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  chosen.  Soon  after,  the  court 
again  met  to  begin  its  long  winter  term  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1856,  the  Dred 
Scott  case  was  once  more  elaborately  argued. 
Again  occupying  the  attention  of  the  court  for 
four  successive  days,  as  had  also  been  done  in 
the  first  hearing,  the  eminent  counsel,  after 

Missouri  Compromise  line, —  a  majority  of  the  judges 
being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 
(This  is  confidential.)  The  one  engrossing  subject  in 
both  hou  <:s  of  Congress  and  with  all  the  members  is 
the  presidency;  and  upon  this  everything  done  and 
omitted,  except  the  most  ordinary  necessities  of  the 
''.iiutry,  depends."  rju'lg(!  Curtis  to  Mr.  Ticknor, 
April  8th,  1S56.  Curtis,  "  Life  of  B.  R.  Curtis,"  Vol. 
I.,,,  .80.] 
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passing  lightly  over  mere  technical  subtleties, 
discussed  very  fully  what  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  leading  point  in  the  controversy; 
namely,  whether  Congress  had  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Fed- 
eral territories,  as  it  had  done  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise  act  and  various  other  laws.  It  was 
precisely  the  policy,  or  impolicy,  of  this  and 
similar  prohibitions  which  formed  the  bone  of 
contention  in  party  politics.  The  question  of 
their  constitutional  validity  was  certain  to  take 
even  a  higher  rank  in  public  interest. 

When  after  the  second  argument  the  judges 
took  up  the  case  in  conference  for  decision 
the  majority  held  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Missouri  Federal  tribunal  should  simply  be 
affirmed  on  its  merits.  In  conformity  to  this 
view,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare an  opinion  to  be  read  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  paper  was  thereupon  duly  written  by  him,  of 
the  following  import :  It  was  a  question,  he 
thought,  whether  a  temporary  residence  in  a 
free  State  or  territory  could  work  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  slave.  It  was  the  exclusive  province 
of  each  State,  by  its  legislature  or  courts  of  jus- 
tice, to  determine  this  question  for  itself.  This 
determined,  the  Federal  courts  are  bound  to 
follow  the  State's  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri  had  decided  Dred  Scott  to  be  a 
slave.  In  two  cases  tried  since,  the  same  judg- 
ment had  been  given.  Though  former  decisions 
had  been  otherwise,  this  must  now  be  admitted 
as  "  the  settled  law  of  the  State,"  which,  he 
said,  "  is  conclusive  of  the  case  in  this  court." 

This  very  narrow  treatment  of  the  points 
at  issue,  having  to  do  with  the  mere  lifeless 
machinery  of  the  law,  was  strikingly  criticised 
in  the  dissenting  opinion  afterwards  read  by 
Mr.  Justice  McLean,  whose  reply,  by  way 
of  anticipation,  may  properly  be  quoted  here. 
He  denied  that  it  was  exclusively  a  Missouri 
question. 

"  It  involves  a  right  claimed  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution  of  Illinois,  and  which 
cannot  be  decided  without  the  consideration  and  con- 
struction of  those  laws.    .    .    . 

"  Rights  sanctioned  for  twenty-eight  years  ought 
not  and  cannot  be  repudiated,  with  any  semblance  of 
justice,  by  one  or  two  decisions,  influenced,  as  de- 
clared, by  a  determination  to  counteract  the  excitement 
against  slavery  in  the  free  States.  .  .  .  Having  the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty  as  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
adopting  a  constitution,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  why 
the  institutions  of  Illinois  should  not  receive  the  same 
consideration  as  those  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  The  Mis- 
souri court  disregards  the  express  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress  and  the  Constitution  of  a  sovereign 
State,  both  of  which  laws  for  twenty-eight  years  it  had 
not  only  regarded,  but  carried  into  effect.  If  a  State 
court  may  do  this,  on  a  question  involving  the  liberty  of 
a  human  being,  what  protection  do  the  laws  afford?  " 

Had  the  majority  of  the  judges  carried  out 
their  original  intention,  and  announced  their 
Vol.  XXXIV.— *. 


decision  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Nel- 
son under  their  instruction  wrote  it,*  the  case 
of  Dred  Scott  would,  after  a  passing  notice, 
have  gone  to  a  quiet  sleep  under  the  dust  of 
the  law  libraries.  A  far  different  fate  was  in 
store  for  it.  The  nation  was  then  being  stirred 
to  its  very  foundation  by  the  slavery  agitation. 
The  party  of  pro-slavery  reaction  was  for  the 
moment  in  the  ascendant;  and  as  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  now  swept  from  its  hither- 
to impartial  judicial  moorings  into  the  danger- 
ous seas  of  politics. 

Before  Judge  Nelson's  opinion  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges  in  conference  for  final 
adoption  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  a  move- 
ment seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
members,  not  only  to  change  the  ground  of 
the  decision,  but  also  to  greatly  enlarge  the 
field  of  inquiry.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  memorable  transaction  (Mr. 
Justice  Campbell)  that  this  occurred  : 

"  Upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  who  stated 
that  the  case  had  created  public  interest  and  expecta- 
tion, that  it  had  been  twice  argued,  and  that  an  im- 
pression existed  that  the  questions  argued  would  be 
considered  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "t 

He  further  says  that 

"  The  apprehension  had  been  expressed  by  others 
of  the  court,  that  the  court  would  not  fulfill  public 
expectation  or  discharge  its  duties  by  maintaining  si- 
lence upon  these  questions  ;  and  my  impression  is, 
that  several  opinions  had  already  been  begun  among 
the  members  of  the  court,  in  which  a  full  discussion 
of  the  case  was  made,  before  Justice  Wayne  made  this 
proposal."  + 

The  exact  time  when  this  movement  was 
begun  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  mo- 
tives which  prompted  it  can  be  inferred  by 
recalling  contemporaneous  political  events. 
A  great  controversy  divided  public  opinion 
whether  slavery  might  be  extended  or  should 
be  restricted.  The  Missouri  Compromise  had 
been  repealed  to  make  such  an  extension  pos- 
sible. The  terms  of  that  repeal  were  purposely 
couched  in  ambiguous  language.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  were  left  "  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  Whether  under  the  Con- 
stitution slavery  could  be  excluded  from  the 
Federal  territories  was  affirmed  by  Northern 
and  denied  by  Southern  Democrats.  North- 
ern and  Southern  Democrats,  acting  together 
in  the  Cincinnati  National  Convention,  had 
ingeniously  avoided  any  solution  of  this  dif- 
ference. 

A  twofold  interpretation  had  enabled  that 
party  to  elect  Mr.  Buchanan,  not  by  its  own 

*  Campbell  to  Tyler,  "  Life  of  Tanev,"  pp.  383-4. 
tlbid.  p.  384. 
X  Ibid.  p.  384. 
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popular  strength,  but  by  the  division  of  its 
Opponents.     Notwithstanding  its  momentary 
SS,  unless  it  could  develop  new  sources 
of  strength  the  party  had  only  a  precarious 
hold  upon  power.     Its  majority  in  the  Senate 
Ding.   In  Kansas  free-State  emigration 
.itstripping   the  South  in  numbers  and 
I  r  in  border  strife.     According 
to  present  relative  growth  in  sectional  repre- 
sentation and  sectional  sentiment,  the  balance 
oi  power  was  slowly  but  steadily  passing  to 
•  Tth. 
Out  of  this  doubt  and  difficulty  there  was 
one  pathway  that  seemed  easy  and  certain. 
All  the  individual  utterances  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  agreed  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  -  subject  to  the  Constitution  "  was  a 
question  for  the  courts.    This  was  the  original 
compact    between    Northern    and    Southern 
Democrats  in  caucus  when  Douglas  consented 
to  repeal.  Douglas,  shorn  of  his  prestige  by  his 
defeat  for  presidential  nomination,  must  ac- 
cept conditions  from  his  successful  rival.   The 
Dred  Scott  case  afforded  the  occasion  for  a 
decision.    Of  the  nine  judges  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  seven  were   Democrats,  and  of  these 
five  were   appointed   from  slave  States.     A 
better  opportunity  for  the  South  to  obtain  a 
ble  dictum  could  never  be  expected  to 
arise.    A  declaration  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Congress  possessed  no  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Federal  territories  would  by  a 
gle  breath  end  the  old  and  begin  a  new 
political  era.   Congress  was  in  session  and  the 
political  leaders  were  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton.   Political  topics  excluded  all  other  con- 
ation or  thought.     Politics  reddened  the 
plai:  -as;   politics  had  recently  dese- 

crated the  Senate  chamber  with  a  murderous 
Lult;  politics  contended  greedily 
for  the  spoils  of  a  new  administration;  poli- 
ospiracy  to  nationalize 
The  slavery  sentiment  ruled  society, 
ruled  the  Senate,  ruled  the   Exe<  utive  Man- 

rprising  that  this  univ< 
infi  .  wed  in  at  the  open  door  of  the 

national    hall     of    justice, —  that     it     filtered 
walls  which  surrounded  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

iter  all,  but  men.    They 
dined,  tl  daily  per- 

found  in  ll 
ling  ol  the    retiring    Pien  e 
to  the  Su- 
pra 

.'.'I    of  th<: 

your*  the 
cal>;  re  none  of 

m.    'I  heiri  i    the 
external  power  which  ISfteini   your   moral  authority; 

•  mind  of  tne  political  body  of  the 

nation.     In  \\.<  institution!  of  our  country 


sonal  and  social  courtesies  with  the  political 
world.  Curiosity,  friendship,  patriotism,  led 
them  to  the  floors  of  Congress  to  listen  to  the 
great  debates.  Official  ceremony  called  them 
into  the  presence  of  the  President,  of  legis- 
lators, of  diplomats.  They  were  feasted,  flat- 
tered, questioned,  reminded  of  their  great 
opportunity,  tempted  with  the  suggestion  of 
their  supreme  authority.*  They  could  render 
their  names  illustrious.  They  could  honor  their 
States.  They  could  do  justice  to  the  South. 
They  could  perpetuate  their  party.  They  could 
settle  the  slavery  question.  They  could  end 
sectional  hatred,  extinguish  civil  war,  preserve 
the  Union,  save  their  country.  Advanced  age, 
physical  feebleness,  party  bias,  the  political  ar- 
dor of  the  youngest  and  the  political  satiety  of 
the  eldest,  all  conspired  to  draw  them  under 
the  insidious  influence  of  such  considerations. 
One  of  the  judges  in  official  language  frankly 
avows  the  motive  and  object  of  the  majority 
of  the  court.  "The  case,"  he  wrote,  "in- 
volves private  rights  of  value,  and  constitu- 
tional principles  of  the  highest  importance, 
about  which  there  had  become  such  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country  required  the  settlement  of  them 
by  judicial  decision."  t  This  language  betrays 
the  confusion  of  ideas  and  misconception  of 
authority  which  tempted  the  judges  beyond 
their  proper  duty.  Required  only  to  decide  a 
question  of  private  rights,  they  thrust  them- 
selves forward  to  sit  as  umpires  in  a  quarrel 
of  parties  and  factions. 

In  an  evil  hour  they  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  "  public  interest,"  and  resolved  to  "  fulfill 
public  expectation."  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  "  pro- 
posed that  the  Chief-Justice  should  write  an 
opinion  on  all  of  the  questions  as  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  This  was  assented  to,  some  re- 
serving to  themselves  to  qualify  their  assent 
as  the  opinion  might  require.  Others  of  the 
court  proposed  to  have  no  question,  save  one, 
discussed."^  The  extraordinary  proceeding 
was  calculated  to  touch  the  pride  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Nelson.  He  appears  to  have  given  it  a 
kind  of  sullen  acquiescence.  "  I  was  not  pres- 
ent," he  writes,  "  when  the  majority  decided 
to  change  the  ground  of  the  decision,  and  as- 
signed the  preparation  of  the  opinion  to  the 
Chief- Justice  j  and  when  advised  of  the  change 
1  simply  gave  notice  that  I  should  read  the 

you  are  the  pivot  point  upon  which  the  rights  and  lib- 
of  all,  government  and  people  alike,  turn;  or, 
rather,  you  are  the  central  light  of  constitutional  wis- 
dom around  which  they  perpetually  revolve.  Long  may 
this  court  retain  the  confidence  of  our  country  as  the 
i  vators,  not  of  the  private  peace  only,  but 
of  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  Constitution." — 
[Nat.   Int.,  March  5th,  1857.  "| 

t  Wayne,  J.,  Opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  19 
I  lov.nrd,  pp.  454-5. 

!  Campbell  to  'I  yl<r,  "  Life  of  Taney,"  p.  384. 
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opinion  I  had  prepared  as  my  own,  and  which 
is  the  one  on  file."*  From  this  time  the  pens 
of  the  other  judges  were  busy,  and  in  the  inner 
political  circles  of  Washington  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott  gradually  became  a  shadowy  and  por- 
tentous cause  cclebre. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  public  at  large 
had  of  the  coming  new  dictum  was  given  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  inaugural.  The  fact  that  he 
did  not  contemplate  such  an  announcement 
until  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  f  leads 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  prompted  from 
high  quarters.  In  congressional  and  popular 
discussions  the  question  of  the  moment  was 
at  what  period  in  the  growth  of  a  territory 
its  voters  might  exclude  or  establish  slavery. 
Referring  to  this  Mr.  Buchanan  said :  "  It  is 
a  judicial  question,  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore whom  it  isnowpending,  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their 
decision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  I 
shall  cheerfully  submit,  whatever  this  may  be." 

The  popular  acquiescence  being  thus  in- 
voked by  the  presidential  voice  and  example, 
the  court  announced  its  decision  two  days  after- 
wards,—  March  6th,  1857.  The  essential  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  impressed  itself  upon  the 
very  form  of  the  judgment,  if  indeed  it  may 
be  called  at  all  by  that  name.  Chief-Justice 
Taney  read  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Justices 
Nelson,  Wayne,  Daniel,  Grier,  Catron,  and 
Campbell  each  read  a  separate  and  individual 
opinion,  agreeing  with  the  Chief-Justice  on 
some  points,  and  omitting  or  disagreeing  on 
others,  or  arriving  at  the  same  result  by  differ- 
ent reasoning,  and  in  the  same  manner  differ- 
ing from  one  another.  The  two  remaining 
associate  justices,  McLean  and  Curtis,  read 
emphatic  dissenting  opinions.  Thus  the  col- 
lective utterance  of  the  bench  resembled  the 
speeches  of  a  town  meeting  rather  than  the 
decision  of  a  court,  and  employed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  printed  pages  of  learned  legal 
disquisition  to  order  the  simple  dismissal  of 
a  suit.  Compared  with  the  prodigious  effort 
the  result  is  a  ridiculous  anti-climax,  reveal- 
ing the  motive  and  animus  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  opinion  read  by  Chief- Justice  Taney  was 
long  and  elaborate,  and  the  following  were 
among  its  leading  conclusions  : 

*  Nelson  to  Tyler,  "  Life  of  Taney,"  p.  385. 

t"Mr.  Buchanan  was  also  preparing  his  inaugural 
address  with  his  usual  care  and  painstaking,  and  I  cop- 
ied his  drafts  and  recopied  them  until  he  had  prepared 
it  to  his  satisfaction.  It  underwent  no  alteration  after 
he  went  to  the  National  Hotel  in  Washington,  except 
that  he  there  inserted  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  question 
then  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  one  that  would 
dispose  of  a  vexed  and  dangerous  topic  by  the  high- 
est judicial  authority  of  the  land." — [Statement  of 
James    Buchanan  Henry  (President    Buchanan's  pri- 


That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  do  not 
include  or  refer  to  negroes  otherwise  than  as 
property;  that  they  cannot  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nor  sue  in  the  Federal 
courts.  That  Dred  Scott's  claim  to  freedom 
by  reason  of  his  residence  in  Illinois  was  a 
Missouri  question,  which  Missouri  law  had  de- 
cided against  him.  That  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  slaves  as  prop- 
erty, and  pledges  the  Federal  government  to 
protect  it ;  and  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
act  and  like  prohibitory  laws  are  unconstitu- 
tional. That  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and 
could  give  no  judgment  in  it,  and  must  be 
directed  to  dismiss  the  suit. 

This  remarkable  decision  challenged  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  people  to  a  degree  never 
before  excited  by  any  act  of  their  courts  of 
law.  Multiplied  editions  were  at  once  printed,! 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  read  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  earnestly  criticised. 

The  public  sentiment  regarding  it  immediate- 
ly divided,  generally  on  existing  party  lines  — 
the  South  and  the  Democrats  accepting  and 
commending,  the  North  and  the  Republicans 
spurning  and  condemning  it.  The  great  anti- 
slavery  public  was  not  slow  in  making  a  practi- 
cal application  of  its  dogmas  :  that  a  sweeping 
and  revolutionary  exposition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  attempted  when  confessedly  the 
case  and  question  had  no  right  to  be  in  court ; 
that  an  evident  partisan  dictum  of  national 
judges  had  been  built  on  an  avowed  partisan 
decision  of  State  judges  ;  that  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authority  of  the  nation  had 
been  trifled  with ;  that  the  settler's  "  sover- 
eignty "  in  Kansas  consisted  only  of  a  South- 
ern planter's  right  to  bring  his  slaves  there  ; 
and  that  if  under  the  "  property  "  theory  the 
Constitution  carries  slavery  to  the  territories, 
it  would  by  the  same  inevitable  logic  carry  it 
into  free  States. 

But  much  more  offensive  to  the  Northern 
mind  than  his  conclusions  of  law  were  the 
language  and  historical  assertions  by  which 
Chief-Justice  Taney  strove  to  justify  them. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,"  said  he,  "the  legisla- 
tion and  histories  of  the  times,  and  the  language  used 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  show,  that  neither 

vate  secretary")  inCurtis's  "  Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II. , 
p.  187.] 

t"  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  here  to  add  that 
so  great  an  interest  did  I  take  in  that  decision,  and  in 
its  principles  being  sustained  and  understood  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  that  I  took  the  trouble  at 
my  own  cost  to  print  or  have  printed  a  large  edition 
of  that  decision  to  scatter  it  over  the  State ;  and  unless 
the  mails  have  miscarried,  there  is  scarcely  a  member 
elected  to  the  Legislature  who  lias  not  received  a  copy 
with  my  frank." — [Vice-President  Breckinridge, 
Frankfort  speech,  December,  1859.] 
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the  class  of  persons  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves, 
nor  their  descendants,  whether  they  had  become  free  or 
sere  then  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  people, 
nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general  words  used 
Me  instrument.     It  is  difficult   at  this 
ixe  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to 
unfortunate  race  which  prevailed  in  the  civilized 
itened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  o( 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  when   the  Con- 
States  was  framed  and  adopted. 
l>ut  the  public  history  of  every  European  nation  dis- 

!..  manner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  They  had 
or  more  than  a  centurv  before  been  regarded  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with 
the  \>  .  cither  in  social  or  political  relations  ; 

and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 
man  was  bound  to  respect;  and  that  the  negro 
might  justlv  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his 
benefit.  He  was  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an 
ordinarv  article  o(  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a 
profit  could  be  made  by  it." 

Quoting  the  provisions  of  several  early  slave 
codes,  he  continues : 

••  1'hev  show  that  a  perpetual  and  impassable  barrier 
was  intended  to  be  erected  between  the  white  race  and 
the  one  which  they  had  reduced  to  slavery  and  governed 
.  Sects  with  absolute  and  despotic  power,  and  which 
thev  then  looked  upon  as  so  far  below  them  in  the  scale 
of  created  beings  that  intermarriages  between  white 
persons  and  negroes  or  mulattoes  were  regarded  as  un- 
natural and  immoral,  and  punished  as  crimes,  not  only 
in  the  parties,  but  in  the  person  who  joined  them  in 
marriage.  And  no  distinction  in  this  respect  was  made 
between  the  free  negro  or  mulatto  and  the  slave,  but  this 
stigma,  of  the  deepest  degradation,  was  fixed  upon  the 
whole  race." 

Referring  to  the  Declaration,  which  asserts 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  he  remarks  : 

"  The  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  family,  and  if  they  were  used 
in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day  would  be  so  under- 
Hut  it  is  too  clear  for  dispute,  that  the  enslaved 
.n  race  were  not  intended  to   be  included,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adopted 
this  declaration  ;  for  if  the  language,  as  understood  in 
that  day,  would  embrace  them,  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence w«.uld  have  been  utterly  and  flagrantly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  they  asserted,  and  instead  of 
the  sympathy  of  mankind,  to  which  they  so  confidently 
appealed,  they  would  have  deserved  and  received  uni- 
rebuke  and  reprobation." 

then  applies  the  facts  thus  assumed,  as. 
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ttly  two  provisions  which  point  to  them  and 
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spoke  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers  and 
was  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United 

States." 

This  cold  and  pitiless  historical  delineation 
of  the  bondage,  ignorance,  and  degradation 
of  the  unfortunate  kidnapped  Africans  and 
their  descendants  in  a  by-gone  century,  as  an 
immutable  basis  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, was  met  by  loud  and  indignant  protest 
from  the  North.  The  people  and  press  of  that 
section  seized  upon  the  salient  phrase  of  the 
statement,  and  applying  it  in  the  present  tense, 
accused  the  Chief-Justice  with  saying  that  "  a 
negro  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is 
bound  to  respect."  This  was  certainly  a  dis- 
tortion of  his  exact  words  and  meaning;  yet 
the  exaggeration  was  more  than  half  excusa- 
ble, in  view  of  the  literal  and  unbending  rigor 
with  which  he  proclaimed  the  constitutional 
disability  of  the  entire  African  race  in  the 
United  States,  and  denied  their  birthright  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  un- 
merciful logic  made  the  black  before  the  law 
less  than  a  slave  ;  it  reduced  him  to  the  status 
of  a  horse  or  dog,  a  bale  of  dry-goods  or  a 
block  of  stone.  Against  such  a  debasement 
of  any  living  image  of  the  Divine  Maker  the 
resentment  of  the  public  conscience  of  the 
North  was  quick  and  unsparing. 

Had  Chief-Justice  Taney's  delineation  been 
historically  correct,  it  would  have  been  never- 
theless unwise  and  unchristian  to  embody  it 
in  the  form  of  a  disqualifying  legal  sentence 
and  an  indelible  political  brand.  But  its  man- 
ifest untruth  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  in  his  dissenting  opinion.  He  reminded 
the  Chief-Justice  that  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  : 

"  In  five  of  the  thirteen  original  States  colored  per- 
sons then  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  and  were 
among  those  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  ordained 
and  established.  If  so,  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact 
that  the  Constitution  was  made  exclusively  by  the 
white  race,  and  that  it  was  made  exclusively  for  the 
white  race  is  in  my  opinion  not  only  an  assumption 
not  warranted  by  anything  in  the  Constitution,  but 
contradicted  by  its  opening  declaration  that  it  was  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  themselves  and  their  posterity;  and  as  free 
colored  persons  were  then  citizens  of  at  least  five 
States,  and  so  in  every  sense  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  were  among  those  for  whom  and 
whose  posterity  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  opinion  he  says: 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  exist- 
ing opinions  of  that  period  respecting  the  African  race, 
nor  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  meaning  of 
those  who  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  calm  com- 
parison of  these  assertions  of  universal  abstract  truths, 
and  of  their  own  individual  opinions  and  acts,  would 
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not  leave  these  men  under  any  reproach  of  inconsist- 
ency ;  that  the  great  truths  they  asserted  on  that  sol- 
emn occasion  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  make 
effectual,  wherever  a  necessary  regard  to  circumstances, 
which  no  statesman  can  disregard  without  producing 
more  evil  than  good,  would  allow ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  just  to  them,  nor  true  in  itself,  to  allege  that 
they  intended  to  say  that  the  Creator  of  all  men  had 
endowed  the  white  race  exclusively  with  the  great 
natural  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts." 

Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion, completes  the  outline  of  the  true  histori- 
cal picture  in  accurate  language : 

"I  prefer  the  lights  of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
Jay,  as  a  means  of  construing  the  Constitution  in  all 
its  bearings,  rather  than  to  look  behind  that  period 
into  a  traffic  which  is  now  declared  to  be  piracy,  and 
punished  with  death  by  Christian  nations.  I  do  not 
like  to  draw  the  sources  of  our  domestic  relations 
from  so  dark  a  ground.  Our  independence  was  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  freedom ;  and  while  I 
admit  the  Government  was  not  made  especially  for 
the  colored  race,  yet  many  of  them  were  citizens  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  exercised  the  rights  of 
suffrage  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  it 
was  not  doubted  by  any  intelligent  person  that  its 
tendencies  would  greatly  ameliorate  their  condition. 

"  Many  of  the  States  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  shortly  afterward,  took  measures  to  abolish 
slavery  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  belief  was  cherished  by  the 
leading  men,  South  as  well  as  North,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  would  gradually  decline  until  it  would 
become  extinct.  The  increased  value  of  slave  labor, 
in  the  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  prevented  the  real- 
ization of  this  expectation.  Like  all  other  communi- 
ties and  States,  the  South  were  influenced  by  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  own  interests.  But  if  we  are 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  world, 
why  confine  our  view  to  colored  slavery  ?  On  the 
same  principles  white  men  were  made  slaves.  All 
slavery  has  its  origin  in  power  and  is  against  right." 

To  the  constitutional  theory  advanced  by 
the  Chief-Justice,  that  Congress  cannot  exer- 
cise sovereign  powers  over  Federal  territories, 
and  hence  cannot  exclude  slave  property  from 
them,  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  also  op- 
posed a  vigorous  and  exhaustive  argument, 
which  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  states- 
men of  that  day  deemed  conclusive.  The  his- 
torical precedents  alone  ought  to  have  deter- 
mined the  issue. 

"  The  judicial  mind  of  this  country,  State  and  Fed- 
eral," says  McLean,  "  has  agreed  on  no  subject  within 
its  legitimate  action  with  equal  unanimity  as  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  territorial  govern- 
ments. No  court,  State  or  Federal,  no  judge  or  states- 
man, is  known  to  have  had  any  doubts  on  this  question 
for  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  power  was  exercised." 

And  Curtis  adds : 

"  Here  are  eight  distinct  instances,  beginning  with  the 
first  Congress,  and  coming  down  to  the  year  1848,  in 

*  The  ownership  of  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  family  of  a  Massachusetts  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress.  The  following  telegram, 
copied  from  the  "  Providence  Post "  into  the  "  Wash- 
ington  Union,"  shows  the  action  of  the  new  owner : 


which  Congress  has  excluded  slavery  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States;  and  six  distinct  instances  in  which 
Congress  organized  governments  of  territories  by  which 
slavery  was  recognized  and  continued,  beginning  also 
with  the  first  Congress,  and  coming  down  to  the  year 
1822.  These  acts  were  severally  signed  by  seven  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  General 
Washington,  and  coming  regularly  down  as  far  as  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  thus  including  all  who  were  in  pub- 
lic life  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  If  the  practi- 
cal construction  of  the  Constitution,  contemporaneously 
with  its  going  into  effect,  by  men  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  history  from  their  personal  participation  in 
framing  and  adopting  it,  and  continued  by  them  through 
a  long  series  of  acts  of  the  gravest  importance,  be  en- 
titled to  weight  in  the  judicial  mind  on  a  question  of 
construction,  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  acts  above  adverted  to." 

DOUGLAS    AND    LINCOLN    ON   DRED    SCOTT. 

Manifestly,  when  the  trained  and  informed 
intellects  of  the  learned  judges  differed  so 
radically  concerning  the  principles  of  law  and 
the  facts  of  history  applicable  to  the  Dred 
Scott  question,  the  public  at  large  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  receive  the  new  dog- 
mas without  similar  divergence  of  opinion. 
So  far  from  exercising  a  healing  influence,  the 
decision  widened  immensely  the  already  seri- 
ous breach  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  persons  immediately  involved  in  the  liti- 
gation were  quickly  lost  sight  of;  *  but  the 
constitutional  principle  affirmed  by  the  court 
was  defended  by  the  South  and  denounced 
by  the  North  with  zeal  and  acrimony.  The 
Republican  party  did  not  further  question  or 
propose  to  disturb  the  final  judgment  in  the 
case ;  but  it  declared  that  the  Dred  Scott  doc- 
trines of  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be 
made  a  rule  of  political  action,  and  precisely 
this  the  South,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Northern  Democrats,  insisted  should  be 
done. 

A  single  phase  of  the  controversy  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  drift  of  the  discussion 
throughout  the  Union.  Some  three  months 
after  the  delivery  of  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
Senator  Douglas  found  himself  again  among 
his  constituents  in  Illinois,  and  although  there 
was  no  political  campaign  in  progress,  current 
events  and  the  roused  state  of  public  feeling 
seemed  to  require  that  he  should  define  his 
views  in  a  public  speech.  It  marks  his  acute- 
ness  as  a  politician  that  he  already  realized 
what  a  fatal  stab  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had 
given  his  vaunted  principle  of  "  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty," with  which  he  justified  his  famous 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  had 
ever,  since  argued  that  congressional  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  was  obsolete  and  useless,  and 

"  St.  Louis,  May  26  [1857].  Dred  Scott  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  were  emancipated  to-day  by 
Taylor  Blow,  Esq.  They  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Chaffee  for  that  purpose." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 


that  the  choice  of  slavery  or  freedom  ought 
to  be  confided  to  the  local  territorial  laws, 
-  confided  to  local  State  constitu- 
tions. But  the  Died  Scott  decision  announced 
that  slaves  were  property  which  Congress 
could  not  exclude  from  the  territories,  add- 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  what 
Co;..  llld  not   do  a    territorial  legisla- 

ture could  not.* 

Difficult  as  this  made  his  task  of  reconciling 
his  pet  hobby  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
such  was  his  political  boldness,  and  such 
had  been  his  skill  and  success  in  sophistry, 
that  he  undertook  even  this  hopeless  effort. 
Douglas  therefore  made  a  speech  at  Spring- 
.,  Illinois,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1857,  in 
which  he  broadly  and  fully  indorsed  and 
commended  the  opinion  of  Chief-Justice 
Taney  and  his  concurring  associates,  declar- 
ing that 

"Their  judicial  decisions  will  stand  in  all  future 
time,  a  proud  monument  to  their  greatness,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  good  and  wise,  and  a  rebuke  to  the  par- 
as of  faction  and  lawless  violence.  If  unfortunately 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 

-  -~hall  so  far  forget  their  obligations  to  society 
as  to  allow  the  parti-an  leaders  to  array  them  in  vio- 
lent resistance  to  the  final  decision  of  the  highest  ju- 
dicial tribunal  on  earth,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  all 
the  friends  of  order  and  constitutional  government, 
without  reference  to  past  political  differences,  to  organ- 
ize themselves  and  marshal  their  forces  under  the 
glorious  banner  of  the  Union,  in  vindication  of  the 

•itution  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  over  the  ad- 
vocates of  faction  and  the  champions  of  violence." 

Proceeding  then  with  a  statement  of  the 
case,  he  continued  : 

"The  material  and  controlling  points  in  the  case, 
those  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  unmeasured 
abu-.e  and  denunciation, .may  be  thus  stated:   1st.  The 
court  decided  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
-,  a  negro  descended  from  slave  parents  is  not 
and  can  not  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  2d.  That 
the  act  of  March  6th,  1820,  commonly  called  the  Mis- 
Compromise  act,  was  unconstitutional  and  void 
Ix-fore  it  was  repealed  by  the  Nebraska  act,  and  con- 
.  did  not  and  could  not  have  the  legal  effect 
tinguisbing  a  master's  right  to  his  slave  in  that 
territory.    While  the  right  continues  in  full  force  under 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  di- 
1  or  alienated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  necessarily 
..and  a  worthless  right,  unless  sustained, 
,  and  enforced  by  appropriate  police  regula- 
ition,  prescribing  adequate  rcme- 
for  its  violation.  These  regulations  and  remedies 
;.   depend   entirely  upon  the  will  and 
'.f  the  territory,  as  they  can  only 
Hence  the  great 
ty  and  self-government 
firmly  <    tablished  by  the  authority  of 
111." 

DO  sible  that  Douglas  r.on- 

vinced  himself  by  nu  h  a  glaring  non  sequiturj 

but  he  had  no  Othi  tive.    It  was  a  des- 

•  II  himself  as  well  as 

he  might  from  the  damaging  recoil  of  his  own 

"  19  Howard,  pp.  450-1. 


temporizing  statesmanship.  The  declaration 
made  thus  early  is  worthy  of  historical  notice 
as  being  the  substance  and  groundwork  of  the 
speaker's  somewhat  famous  "Freeport  doc- 
trine," or  theory  of  "  unfriendly  legislation," 
to  which  Lincoln's  searching  interrogatories 
drove  him  in  the  great  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates of  the  following  year.  Repeated  and 
amplified  at  that  time,  it  became  in  the  eyes 
of  the  South  the  unpardonable  political  heresy 
which  lost  him  the  presidential  nomination  and 
caused  the  rupture  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Charleston  in  the  summer  of 
i860.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  sophism 
doubtless  satisfied  his  many  warm  partisans. 
He  did  not  dwell  on  the  dangerous  point,  but 
trusted  for  oratorical  effect  rather  to  his  renewed 
appeals  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
blacks,  so  strong  in  central  Illinois,  indorsing 
and  emphasizing  Chief-Justice  Taney's  asser- 
tion that  negroes  were  not  included  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  arguing  that  if  the  principle  of  equality 
were  admitted  and  carried  out  to  its  logical 
results,  it  would  necessarily  lead  not  only  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  but 
to  the  general  amalgamation  of  the  two  races. 
The  Republican  party  of  Illinois  had  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  its 
success  in  electing  the  State  officers  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn ;  and  as  their  recognized  leader 
and  champion,  Lincoln  made  a  reply  to  this 
speech  some  two  weeks  later,  June  26th,  1857, 
also  at  Springfield.  Though  embracing  other 
topics,  the  question  of  the  hour,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  was  nevertheless  its  chief  sub- 
ject. The  extracts  here  presented  from  it  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  power  of 
statement  and  eloquence : 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  as  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  That  decision  declares  two  propositions  — 
first,  that  a  negro  cannot  sue  in  the  United  States 
courts ;  and  secondly,  that  Congress  cannot  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories.  It  was  made  by  a  divided 
court — dividing  differently  on  the  different  points. 
Judge  Douglas  does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  de- 
cision, and  in  that  respect  I  shall  follow  his  example, 
believing  I  could  no  more  improve  on  McLean  and 
Curtis,  than  he  could  on  Taney.  He  denounces  all 
who  question  the  correctness  of  that  decision,  as  offer- 
ing violent  resistance  to  it.  But  who  resists  it?  Who 
has,  in  spite  of  the  decision,  declared  Dred  Scott  free, 
and  resisted  the  authority  of  his  master  over  him? 
Judicial  decisions  have  two  uses — first,  to  absolutely 
determine  the  case  decided,  and,  secondly,  to  indicate 
to  the  public  how  other  similar  cases  will  be  decided 
when  they  arise.  For  the  latter  use  they  are  called 
1  precedents  '  and  'authorities.'  We  believe  as  much 
as  Judge  Douglas  (perhaps  more)  in  obedience  to  and 
respect  for  the  judicial  department  of  government. 
We  think  its  decisions  on  constitutional  questions, 
when  fully  settled,  should  control,  not  only  the  par- 
Licular  cases  decided,  but  the  general  policy  of  the 
'  ountry,  subject  to  be  disturbed  only  by  amendments 
■>\  tin:  Constitution  as  provided  in  that  instrument  it- 
self.    More  than  this  would  be  revolution.    But  we 
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think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  erroneous.  We  know 
the  court  that  made  it  has  often  overruled  its  own 
decisions,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  over- 
rule this.  We  offer  no  resistance  to  it.  Judicial  decis- 
ions are  of  greater  or  less  authority  as  precedents 
according  to  circumstances.  That  this  should  be  so, 
accords  both  with  common  sense  and  the  customary 
understanding  of  the  legal  profession.  If  this  impor- 
tant decision  had  been  made  by  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  judges,  and  without  any  apparent  partisan 
bias,  and  in  accordance  with  legal  public  expectation, 
and  with  the  steady  practice  of  the  departments  through- 
out our  history,  and  had  been  in  no  part  based  on  as- 
sumed historical  facts  which  are  not  really  true ;  or,  if 
wanting  in  some  of  these,  it  had  been  before  the  court 
more  than  once,  and  had  there  been  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed through  a  course  of  years,  it  then  might  be, 
perhaps  would  be,  factious,  nay,  even  revolutionary, 
not  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  precedent.  But  when,  as  is 
true,  we  find  it  wanting  in  all  these  claims  to  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  it  is  not  resistance,  it  is  not  factious,  it 
is  not  even  disrespectful,  to  treat  it  as  not  having  yet 
quite  established  a  settled  doctrine  for  the  country." 

Rising  above  all  questions  of  technical  con- 
struction to  the  broad  and  universal  aspects 
of  the  issue,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued : 

"The  Chief- Justice  does  not  directly  assert,  but 
plainly  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  This  assumption  is  a  mis- 
take. In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condition  of  that 
race  has  been  ameliorated ;  but  as  a  whole,  in  this 
country,  the  change  between  then  and  now  is  decid- 
edly the  other  way;  and  their  ultimate  destiny  has 
never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  In  two  of  the  five  States  —  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina — that  then  gave  the  free  negro  the 
right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been  taken  away ; 
and  in  a  third — New  York  —  it  has  been  greatly 
abridged ;  while  it  has  not  been  extended,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  a  single  additional  State,  though  the  number 
of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those  days, 
as  I  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
emancipate  their  slaves ;  but  since  then  such  legal  re- 
straints have  been  made  upon  emancipation  as  to 
amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days,  legis- 
latures held  the  unquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  their  respective  States ;  but  now  it  is  becoming 
quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions  to  withhold 
that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by 
common  consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man's  bond- 
age to  the  new  countries  was  prohibited ;  but  now 
Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not 
if  it  would.  In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  held  sacred  by  all,  and  thought  to  in- 
clude all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of 
the  negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  and 
sneered  at,  and  construed  and  hawked  at,  and  torn, 
till  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  their  graves  they 
could  not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth 
seem  rapidly  combining  against  him.  Mammon  is  after 
him,  ambition  follows,  philosophy  follows,  and  the  the- 
ology of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him 
in  his  prison  house,  they  have  searched  his  person  and 
left  no  prying  instrument  with  him.  One  after  another 
thev  have  closed  the  heavy  iron  doors  upon  him  :  and 
now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with  a  loc*  of 
a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  withoat 
the  concurrence  of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands 
of  a  hundred  different  men,  and  they  scattered  to  a 
hundred  different  and  distant  places  ;  and  they  stand 
musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of 


mind  and  matter  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  escape  more  complete  than  it  is.    .    .    . 

"There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
white  people  at  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalga- 
mation of  the  white  and  black  races ;  and  Judge 
Douglas  evidently  is  basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the 
chances  of  his  being  aide  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of 
this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he  can  by  much  drumming 
and  repeating  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea  upon  his 
adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the 
storm.  He  therefore  clings  to  this  hope  as  a  drown- 
ing man  to  the  last  plank.  lie  makes  an  occasion  for 
lugging  it  in,  from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  He  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  includes  all  men,  black 
as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he  boldly  denies  that 
it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue 
gravely  that  all  who  contend  it  does,  do  so  only  be- 
cause they  want  to  vote,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  marry 
with  negroes.  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot  be 
consistent  else.  Now  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit 
logic  which  concludes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a 
black  woman  for  a  slave  I  must  necessarily  want  her 
for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can  just 
leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects  she  certainly  is  not 
my  equal;  but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she 
earns  with  her  own  hands,  without  asking  leave  of  any 
one  else,  she  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  all  others. 

"  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  admits  that  the  language  of  the  Declaration 
is  broad  enough  to  include  the  whole  human  family; 
but  he  and  Judge  Douglas  argue  that  the  authors  of 
that  instrument  did  not  intend  to  include  negroes,  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  at  once  actually  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  whites.  Now  this  grave  argu- 
ment comes  to  just  nothing  at  all  by  the  other  fact 
that  they  did  not  at  once  or  ever  afterwards  &««■%_ 
place  all  white  people  on  an  equality  with  one  another. 
And  this  is  the  staple  argument  of  both  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice and  the  senator,  for  doing  this  obvious  violence  to 
the  plain,  unmistakable  language  of  the  Declaration. 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  in- 
tended to  include  all  men  ;  but  they  did  not  intend  to 
declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They  did  not 
mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect, 
moral  development,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined 
with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did 
consider  all  men  created  equal  —  equal  with  '  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  they  said,  and  this  they 
meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  un- 
truth that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality, 
nor  yet  that  they  were  about  to  confer  it  immediately 
upon  them.  In  fact  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such 
a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so 
that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as 
circumstances  should  permit.  They  meant  to  set 
up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  all;  constantly 
looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though 
never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated,  and 
thereby  constantly  spreading  and  deepening  its  influ- 
ence and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of  life 
to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere.  The  assertion 
that  '  all  men  are  created  equal '  was  of  no  practical 
use  in  effecting  our  separation  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration,  not  for  that  but 
for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be,  as,  thank 
God,  it  is  now  proving  itself,  a  stumbling-block  to  all 
those  who  in  after  times  might  seek  to  turn  a  free 
people  back  into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism. 
They  knew  the  proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed 
tyrants,  and  they  meant  when  such  should  reappear  in 
this  fur  land  and  commence  their  vocation,  they  should 
find  left  for  them  at  least  one  hard  nut  to  crack." 
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N  October  or  November, 
-  5,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  council-chamber  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  call 
of  the  governor,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  Senator  Sumner, 
Henry  Lee,  and  others,  at 
which  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  the  commander  of 
the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
who  fell"  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  pur- 
was  declared  in  the  following  words: 
« The  Monument  is  intended  not  only  to 
mark  the  public  gratitude  to  the  fallen  hero 
who  at  a  critical  moment  assumed  a  perilous 
responsibility,  but  also  to  commemorate  that 
great  event  wherein  he  was  a  leader  by  which 
the  title  of  colored  men  as  citizen  soldiers  wras 
fixed  beyond  recall.  In  such  a  work  all  who 
honor  youthful  dedication  to  a  noble  cause 
and  who  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  freedom 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute." 

The  committee  consisted  of  John  A.  An- 
drew, chairman;  Charles  Sumner,  Joshua  B. 
Smith,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Charles  R.  Codman, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  James  L.  Little,  Wil- 
liam W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  ( 'harles  Beck,  William  G. 
Weld,  Leonard  A.  Grimes,  Royal  E.  Robbins, 
Robert  E.  Apthorp,  Francis  W.  Bird,  Edward 
W.  Kingsley,  George  B.  Loring,  Alanson  W. 
Beard,  Solomon  B.  Stebbins,  Robert  K.  Dar- 
rah;  Charles  W.  Slack,  secretary. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  but  on 
the  request  of  Senator  Sumner  I  undertook 
arve  as  treasurer. 
Between  October,  1865,  and  March,  1866, 
the  sum  of  $3161  was  placed  in  my  hands, 
.  and  later  reinvested. 
After  the  death  of  Governor  Andrew  and, 
r,  that  of  Senator  Sumner,  interest  in  the 
•  I.  the  money  remaining  in  my 
:.  1876  the  fund  had  reached  some- 
'  .    There  appeared  to  be  no 

re  body  in  existence,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  an  effective  corn- 
appointed,  with  full  powers.    I  there- 
fore sent  notice  to  all  the  subscribers,  sug- 
'ing  that  they  put  written  authority  in 
my  hands  to  call  Messrs.  John  M.  Forbes, 


Henry  Lee,  and  M.  P.  Kennard  to  act  as  such 
committee,  to  which  the  assent  of  all  the 
subscribers  was  given. 

The  whole  number  of  subscribers  was 
thirty-five;  the  total  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived from  subscriptions  was  $7521.  In  1883 
the  fund  had  increased,  by  investment  and 
reinvestment,  to  $16,656.21,  and  that  sum 
seemed  sufficient  to  procure  a  suitable  work. 

The  desire  had  been  expressed  to  me  by 
Senator  Sumper  that  the  work  should  consist 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Colonel  Shaw  in 
very  high  relief  upon  a  large  bronze  tablet. 
A  suitable  place  for  such  a  work  appeared  to 
be  in  the  curve  on  the  front  of  the  State 
House,  at  the  level  of  the  sidewalk. 

While  I  was  thinking  of  this  matter,  the 
late  H.  H.  Richardson,  who  was  my  neighbor 
and  friend,  asked  me  what  had  become  of 
the  plan  for  a  monument,  saying  that  he 
had  known  Colonel  Shaw,  and  greatly  desired 
that  the  monument  should  be  one  of  highest 
merit.  He  stated  that  he  had  some  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  upon  which  I  submitted  to 
him  the  suggestion  for  an  alto-rilievo  in  front 
of  the  State  House.  To  this  suggestion  he 
gave  earnest  assent,  offering  his  services  for 
the  architectural  work,  and  suggesting  Mr. 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  as  the  sculptor.  The 
statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  had  just  then 
been  placed,  and  on  viewing  a  photograph 
of  it  I  concurred  with  Mr.  Richardson  in 
this  choice.  Having  a  great  dread  of  com- 
petitions in  connection  with  such  a  subject, 
I  brought  the  matter  before  the  committee, 
who  approved  making  an  immediate  contract 
with  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  for  the  work.  That  con- 
tract was  executed  February  23, 1884,  within 
the  sum  in  the  custody  of  the  committee.  The 
money  was  then  placed  on  deposit  in  the  New 
England  Trust  Company,  where  the  accumu- 
lation has  since  been  at  trust-company  rates 
of  interest,  reaching  a  total  of  $22,620.95. 

It  was  expected  that  the  work  would  be 
completed  in  two  years;  but  as  the  artist 
dealt  with  it,  it  grew  upon  him  in  its  impor- 
tance, in  its  significance,  and  also  in  the  size 
of  the  panel.  Hence,  although  the  consent 
of  the  State  had  been  given  to  the  use  of 
the  land  in  front  of  the  State  House,  it  was 
thought  best  to  choose  a  site  where  the 
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FROM    THE    WILDERNESS   TO    COLD    HARBOR. 


N  the  2d  of  May,  1864,  a 
group  of  officers  stood  at 
the  Confederate  signal  sta- 
tion on  Clark's  Mountain, 
Virginia,  south  of  the  Rap- 
idan,and  examined  closely 
through  their  field  glasses 
the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  then  lying  north  of  the  river  in  Cul- 
peper  county.  The  central  figure  of  the  group 
was  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  who  had  requested  his  corps 
and  division  commanders  to  meet  him  there. 
Though  some  demonstrations  had  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  fords,  General 
Lee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal 
army  would  cross  the  river  at  Germanna  or 
Ely's.  Thirty-six  hours  later  General  Meade's 
army,  General  Grant,  now  commander-in- 
chief,  being  with  it,  commenced  its  march  to 
the  crossings  indicated  by  General  Lee. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  now 
commenced  its  march  towards  Richmond, 
was  more  powerful  in  numbers  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  the  war.  It  consisted  of 
three  corps:  the  Second  (Hancock's),  the 
Fifth  (Warren's),  and  the  Sixth  (Sedgwick's); 
but  the  Ninth  (Burnside's)  acted  with  Meade 
throughout  the  campaign.  It  was  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  provided  with 
every  appliance  of  modern 
warfare.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia had  gained  little  in 
numbers  during  the  winter 
just  passed  and  had  never 
been  so  scantily  supplied 
with  food  and  clothing.  The 
equipment  as  to  arms  was 
well  enough  for  men  who 
knew  how  to  use  them,  but 
commissary  and  quartermas- 
ter's supplies  were  lament- 
ably deficient.  A  new  pair 
of  shoes  or  an  overcoat  was 
a  luxury,  and  full  rations 
would  have  astonished  the 
stomachs  of  Lee's  ragged 
Confederates.  But  they  took 
their  privations  cheerfully, 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 39. 


and  complaints  were  seldom  heard.  I  recall 
an  instance  of  one  hardy  fellow  whose  trou- 
sers were  literally  "worn  to  a  frazzle,"  and  would 
no  longer  adhere  to  his  legs  even  by  dint  of 
the  most  persistent  patching.  Unable  to  buy, 
beg,  or  borrow  another  pair,  he  wore  instead 
a  pair  of  thin  cotton  drawers.  By  nursing  these 
carefully  he  managed  to  get  through  the  win- 
ter. Before  the  campaign  opened  in  the  spring, 
the  quartermaster  received  a  small  lot  of  cloth- 
ing, and  he  was  the  first  man  of  his  regiment 
to  be  supplied. 

I  have  often  heard  expressions  of  surprise 
that  these  ragged,  barefooted,  half-starved 
men  would  fight  at  all.  But  the  very  fact  that 
they  remained  with  their  colors  through  such 
privations  and  hardships  was  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  would  be  dangerous  foes  to 
encounter  upon  the  line  of  battle.  The  morale 
of  the  army  at  this  time  was  excellent,  and  it 
moved  forward  confidently  to  the  grim  death- 
grapple  in  the  wilderness  of  Spotsylvania  with 
its  old  enemy,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

General  Lee's  headquarters  were  at  Orange 
Court  House;  of  his  three  corps,  Longstreet's 
was     at     Gordonsville, 
Ewell's    was     on     the        Vj£\iy  r  - 
Rapidan,  above    Mine 
Run,  and  Hill's  on  his 
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leu.  higher  up  tht;  stream.    When  the  Federal  across  the  turnpike,  and   communicated  his 

u  as  known  to  be  in  motion.  General  Lee  position  to  General  Lee,  who  was  on  the  Plank 

prepared  to  move  upon  its  flank  with  his  whole  road  with  Hill's  column.    He  was  instructed 

force,  as  it  should  clear  the  river  and  to  regulate  his  movements  by  the  head  of 

g  n  its  march  southward.    The  route  selected  Hill's  column,  whose  progress  he  could  tell  by 
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THE    ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC    CROSSING    THE    RAPIDAN     AT    GERMANNA    FORD,    MAY    4TH,    iS 
(BY    EDWIN     FORBES,    AFTER     HIS    SKETCH     MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


by  <  reneral  Grant  led  entirely  around  the  right 
of   Lee's  position   on  the   river  above.    His 
ige  of  the  Rapidan  was  unopposed,  and 
Struck  boldly  out  on  the  direct  road  to 
Richmond.    Two    roads   lead   from    Orange 
Court    House   down   the    Rapidan    towards 
leru  ksburg.    They  follow  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  river,  and  are  almost  parallel 
to  each   other,  the  "Old  turnpike"  nearest 
the  river,  and  the  "  Plank  road"  a  short  dis- 
1  ith  of  it.     The   route  of  the   federal 
army  lay  directly  across  these  two  roads,  along 
tern  borders  of  the  famous  Wilderness. 
About  noon  on  the  (.th  of  May  Ewell's corps 
1   motion  on  the  Orange  turnpike, 
A.  P.  Hill,  with  two  divisions,  moved 
llel  with  him  on  the  Orange  Plank  road. 
on    of  Longstreet's  corps,  en- 
ear  Gordonsville,  were  ordered  to 
I'i'll;  ■  ountryand  follow  Hill 

I.       11     '  orps  was  the  first 

'  eol  the  enemy.    A 

turnpike  on  the  'morn 

;  r.il  column  was  seen 

it  from  the  direction  of  Germanna 

1    rd.    Ewell  promptly  formed  line  of  battle 


the  firing  in  its  front,  and  not  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement  until  Longstreet  should 
come  up.  The  position  of  Ewell's  troops,  so 
near  the  flank  of  the  Federal  line  of  march, 
was  anything  but  favorable  to  a  preservation 
of  the  peace,  and  a  collision  soon  occurred 
which  opened  the  campaign  in  earnest. 

BATTLES    IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 

General  Warren,  whose  corps  was  passing 
when  F2well  came  up,  halted,  and  turning  to  the 
right  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Fldward 
Johnson's  division,  posted  across  the  turnpike. 
J.  M.  Jones's  brigade,  which  held  the  road,  was 
driven  back  in  confusion.  Steuart's  brigade 
was  pushed  forward  to  take  its  place.  Rodes's 
division  was  thrown  in  on  Johnson's  right, 
south  of  the  road,  and  the  line,  thus  reestab- 
lished, moved  forward,  reversed  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle, and  rolled  back  the  Federal  attack.  The 
fighting  was  severe  and  bloody  while  it  lasted. 
The  lines  were  in  such  proximity  at  one 
point  in  the  woods  that  when  the  Federal  troops 
gave  way,  the  146th  New  York  regiment  threw 
down  its  arms  and  surrendered  in  a  body. 
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FROM   THE    WILDERNESS    TO    COLD  HARBOR. 


K  well's  entire  corps  was  now  up, —  Johnson's 
division  holding  the  turnpike.  Rodes's  divis- 
ion on  the  right  of  it.  and  Early's  in  reserve. 
-  ax  Kwell  had  only  been  engaged  with  War- 
ren's corps,  but  Sedgwick's  soon  came  up  from 
die  river  andjoined  Warren  on  his  right.  Early's 
division  was  sent  to  meet  it.  The  battle  ex- 
tended in  that  direction,  with  steady  and  de- 
termined   attacks    upon    Early's    front,  until 


cution  of  his  plan  to  swing  past  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  place  himself  between  it  and 
Richmond,  offered  the  expected  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  upon  his  flank  while  his 
troops  were  stretched  out  on  the  line  of  march. 
The  wish  for  such  an  opportunity  was  doubt- 
less in  a  measure  "  father  to  the  thought  " 
expressed  by  General  Lee  three  days  before, 
at  the  signal  station  on  Clark's  Mountain. 
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DISTRIBUTING    AMMUNITION     UNDER     FIRE    TO    WARREN'S     FIFTH     CORPS,    MAY     6TH. 
(BY    A.    R.    WAUD,    AFTER     HIS    SKETCH     MADE    AT    THE     TIME.) 


nightfall.  The  ( )onfederates  still  clung  to  their 
bold  on  the  Federal  flank  against  every  effort 
to  dislodge  them. 

When  Warren's*  orps  encountered  the  head 
--•  E  well's  column  on  the  5th  of  May,  General 
M    ide  i^  reported  to  have  said  :  "  They  have 
left  a  division  to  fool  us  here,  while  they  con- 
centrate and  prepare  a  position  on  the  North 
Ann  1."  If  ill-.-  stubborn  resistance  to  Warren's 
attack  did  not  at  once  convince  him  of  his 
■  ike,  the  firing  which  announced  the  ap 
proach  of  Hill's  corps  along  the  Plank  road, 
mu  t  have  opened  his 
to  the  bold  strategy  of  the  Confederate 
commander.  1       hid  deliberately 

this  as  his  battle  ground,    lie  knew 
this  tangled  wilderness  well,  and  appreciated 
fully  the  advantages  such  ;•  field  afforded  for 
■    if  inferiority  of  for-  e  and  for 
neutralizing  the  superior  strength  of  hisantag- 

1  bold  movement.  a<  ross 

the  lower  fords  into  the  Wilderness,  in  the  < 


Soon  after  Ewell  became  engaged  on  the 
Old  turnpike,  A.  P.  Hill's  advance  struck  the 
Federal  outposts  on  the  Plank  road  at  Parker's 
store,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Wilderness.  These 
were  driven  in  and  followed  up  to  their  line 
of  battle,  which  was  so  posted  as  to  cover  the 
junction  of  the  Plank  road  with  the  Stevens- 
burg  and  Brock  roads,  on  which  the  Federal 
army  was  moving  toward  Spotsylvania.  The 
fight  began  between  Getty's  division  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  and  Heth's  division,  which  was 
leading  A.  P.  Hill's  column.  Hancock's  corps, 
which  was  already  on  the  march  for  Spotsyl- 
vania byway  of  Chancellorsville,  was  at  once 
recalled,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was 
ordered  to  drive  Hill  "out  of  the  Wilderness." 
Wilcox's  division  was  thrown  in  to  Heth's 
support,  and  I'oague's  battalion  of  artillery 
took  position  in  a  little  clearing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  I'lank  road,  in  rear  of  the  Confed- 
erate infantry.  Put  there  was  little  use  for 
irtillery  on  such  a  field.    After  the  battle  was 
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fairly  joined  in  the  thickets  in  front,  its  fire 
might  do  as  much  damage  to  friend  as  to  foe; 
so  it  was  silent.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle 
between  the  infantry  of  the  two  armies,  on  a 
field  whose  physical  aspects  were  as  grim  and 
forbidding  as  the  struggle  itself.  It  was  a  bat- 
tle of  brigades  and  regiments  rather  than  of 
corps  and  divisions.  Officers  could  not  see 
the  whole  length  of  their  commands,  and  could 
only  tell  whether  the  troops  on  their  right  and 


left  were  driving  or  being  driven  by  the  sound 
of  the  firing.  It  was  a  fight  at  close  quarters 
too,  for  as  night  came  on,  in  those  tangled 
thickets  of  stunted  pine,  sweet-gum,  scrub-oak, 
and  cedar  the  approach  of  the  opposing  lines 
could  only  be  discerned  by  the  noise  of  their 
passage  through  the  underbrush  or  the  flashing 
of  their  guns.  The  usually  silent  Wilderness 
had  suddenly  become  alive.  The  angry  flash- 
ing of  the  musketry  and  its  heavy  roar,  mingled 
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with  the  yells  of  the  combatants  as  they 
-waved  to  and  fro  in  the  gloomy  thickets, 
realized  to  the  full  the  poetic  battle-picture  of 
••  Beal  an  Duine  " — 

••  As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  raised  the  banner  cry  of  hell."' 

Death  wasbusy,andhereaped  more  laurels  than 

either  Lee  or  Grant.  General  Alexander  Hays, 

of  Hancock's  corps,  was  among  the  killed. 

When  the  battle  closed  at  8  o'clock,  Gen- 

Lee    sent     an    order    to    Longstreet  to 

make  a  night  march,  so  as  to  arrive  upon 

ie  field  at  daylight  the  next  morning.    The 

noved  at  r    \.  m.  of  the  6th,  but  it  was 

laylight   when   he  readied    the    Plank  road 

It  Parker's  store,  three  miles  in  rear  of  Hill's 

battle-field.   During  the  night  the  movements 

of  troops  and  preparations  for  battle  could  be 

I     leral  line,  in  front  of  Heth's 

and  Wilcox's  divisions,  who  had  so  far  sus- 

•  every  atta<  k  by  six 

l(  r  « reneral    1 Ian<  <><  k.    But  they 

■   worn  out.   Their  lines  were 

rid  irregular,  with  wide  intervals, and 

>nting  in  different  dire<  tions. 

:ved  during  the  night,  no 

r  •!    trength<  n 

orm  that  was  brewing. 

t  enough  to   ee  what 
in  that  rl.'irk  fori    ■.  1 1   n 


cock's  troops  swept  forward  to  the  attack. 
The  blow  fell  with  greatest  force  upon  Wil- 
cox's troops  south  of  the  Orange  Plank  road. 
They  made  what  front  they  could  and  renewed 
the  fight,  until  the  attacking  column  overlap- 
ping the  right  wing,  it  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
line  "  rolled  up  "  from  the  right  and  retired  in 
disorder  along  the  Plank  road  as  far  as  the 
position  of  Poague'sartillery,which  nowopened 
upon  the  attacking  force.  The  Federals  pressed 
their  advantage  and  were  soon  abreast  of  the 
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artillery  on  the  opposite  side,  their 
bullets  flying  across  the  road  among 
the  guns  where  General  Lee  himself 
stood.  For  a  while  matters  looked 
very  serious  for  the  Confederates. 
General  Lee,  after  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  hasten  the  march  of  Long- 
street's  troops  and  another  to  prepare 
the  trains  for  a  movement  to  the 
rear,  was  assisting  in  rallying  the 
disordered  troops  and  directing  the 
fire  of  the  artillery,  when  the  head 
of  Longstreet's  corps  appeared  in 
double  column,  swinging  down  the 
Orange  Plank  road  at  a  trot.  In  per- 
fect order,  ranks  well  closed,  and  no 
stragglers,  those  splendid  troops 
came  on,  regardless  of  the  confusion 
on  every  side,  pushing  their  steady 
way  onward  like  "  a  river  in  the 
sea  "  of  confused  and  troubled  human 
waves  around  them.  Kershaw's  di- 
vision took  the  right  of  the  road,  and, 
coming  into  line  under  a  heavy  fire, 
moved  obliquely  to  the  right  (south) 
to  meet  the  Federal  left,  which  had 
"  swung  round "  in  that  direction. 
The  Federals  were  checked  in  their 
sweeping  advance  and  thrown  back 
upon  their  front  line  of  breastworks, 
where  they  made  a  stubborn  stand. 
But  Kershaw,  urged  on  by  Long- 
street,  charged  with  his  whole  com- 
mand, swept  his  front,  and  captured  the  works. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  Field's  divis- 
ion took  the  left  of  the  road,  with  Gregg's 
brigade  in  front,  Benning's  behind  it,  Law's 
next,  and  Jenkins's  following.  As  the  Texans 
in  the  front  line  swept  past  the  batteries  where 
General  Lee  was  standing,  they  gave  a  rous- 
ing cheer  for  "  Marse  Robert,"  who  spurred 
his  horse  forward  and  followed  them  in  the 
charge.  When  the  men  became  aware  that 
he  was  "  going  in  "  with  them,  they  called 
loudly  to  him  to  go  back.  "  We  won't  go  on 
unless  you  go  back  "  was  the  general  cry.  One 
of  the  men  dropped  to  the  rear,  and  taking 
the  bridle  turned  his  horse  around,  while 
General  Gregg  came  up  and  urged  him  to  do 
as  the  men  wished.  At  that  moment  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  (Colonel  Venable)  directed  his 
attention  to  General  Longstreet,  whom  he  had 
been  looking  for,  and  who  was  sitting  on  his 
horse  near  the  Orange  Plank  road.  With  evi- 
dent disappointment,  he  turned  off  and  joined 
General  Longstreet. 

The  ground  over  which  Field's  troops  were 
advancing  was  open  for  a  short  distance,  and 
fringed  on  its  farther  edge  with  scattered  pines 
beyond  which  the  dense  Wilderness  growth 
began.  The  Federal  troops  had  entered  the 
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pines  and  were  advancing  with  apparently 
resistless  force,  when  Gregg's  eight  hundred 
Texans,  regardless  of  numbers,  flanks,  or  sup- 
ports, dashed  directly  upon  them.  There  was  a 
terrific  crash  mingled  with  wild  yells,  which  set- 
tled down  into  a  steady  roar  of  musketry.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  one-half  of  that  devoted 
eight  hundred  were  lying  upon  the  field  dead  or 
wounded;  but  they  had  delivered  a  staggering 
blow  and  broken  the  force  of  the  Federal  ad- 
vance. Benning's  and  Law's  brigades  came 
promptly  to  their  support,  and  the  whole  swept 
forward  together.  The  tide  was flowingthe  other 
way  now.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  many  times 
that  day,  strewing  the  Wilderness  with  human 
wrecks.  Law's  brigade  captured  a  line  of  log 
breastworks  in  its  front,  but  had  held  them 
only  a  few  moments  when  their  former  owners 
came  back  to  claim  them.  They  were  rudely  re- 
ceived and  driven  back  to  a  second  line  several 
hundred  yards  beyond,  which  was  also  taken. 
This  advanced  position  was  attacked  in  front 
and  on  the  right  from  across  the  Orange  Plank 
road,  and  Law's  Alabamians  "advanced  back- 
wards" without  standing  on  the  order  of  their 
going,  until  they  reached  the  first  line  of  logs, 
now  in  their  rear.  As  their  friends  in  blue  still 
insisted  on  claiming  their  property  and  were  ad- 
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vancing  to  take  it,  they  were  met  by  a  counter 
:harge  and  again  driven  beyond  the  second 
line.    This  was  held  against  a  determined  at- 
tack in  which  the  Federal  General  Wadsworth 
was  shot  from  his  horse  as  he  rode  up  close  to 
the  right  of  the  line  on  the  Plank  road.    The 
position  again  becoming  untenable  by  reason 
of  the  movements  of  Federal  troops  on  their 
ri-ht.  they  retired  a  second  time  to  the  works 
they  had  first  raptured.  And  so,  for  more  than 
two  hours,  the  storm  of  battle  swept  to  and 
fro,  in  some  places  passing  several  times  over 
the  same  ground,  and  settling  down  at  length 
almost  where  it  had  begun  the  day  before. 
About  10  o'clock  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
r.il  left  flank  rested  only  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Orange  Plank  road,  whi<  h  offered 
tble  opportunity  for  a  turning  move- 
ment in  that,  quarter.    General   Longstreet  at 
om  e  mov.,1  Mahone's,  Wofford's,  Anderson's, 
■>..  the  whole  under  General 
me,  around  this  <nd  of  the  Federal  line. 
ngl<     to  it,  they  attackerl  in 
■r,  while  a  general  advance  was 
n  front.    So  far  the-  fight  had  been  one 
n<l  hammer.  Ringing  blows  had  been 
I,  and  both  sides  were  bruised 
and  bleeding  from  their  effe<  ts.     But  this  first 
■    of  battle  at  once  changed 
the  face  of  the  field.    The  Federal  left  win- 


was  rolled  up  in  confusion  towards  the  Plank 
road  and  then  back  upon  the  Brock  road,  which 
was  its  chief  outlet  towards  Spotsylvania. 

This  partial  victory  had  been  a  compara- 
tively easy  one.  The  signs  of  demoralization 
and  even  panic  among  the  troops  of  Hancock's 
left  wing,  who  had  been  hurled  back  by  Ma- 
hone's flank  attack,  were  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken by  the  Confederates,  who  believed  that 
Chancellorsville  was  about  to  be  repeated. 
General  Longstreet  rode  forward  and  prepared 
to  press  his  advantage.  Jenkins's  fresh  brigade 
was  moved  forward  on  the  Plank  road  to  re- 
new the  attack,  supported  by  Kershaw's  divis- 
ion while  the  flanking  column  should  come 
into  position  on  its  right.  The  latter  were  now 
in  line  south  of  the  road  and  almost  parallel  to 
it.  Longstreet  and  Kershaw  rode  with  General 
Jenkins  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  as  it  pressed 
forward,  when  suddenly  the  quiet  which  had 
reigned  for  some  moments  was  broken  by  a 
few  scattering  shots  on  the  north  of  the  road, 
which  were  answered  by  a  volley  from  Ma- 
hone's line  on  the  south  side.  The  firing  in 
their  front,  and  the  appearance  of  troops  on  the 
road  whom  they  failed  to  recognize  as  friends 
through  the  intervening  timber,  had  drawn  a 
single  volley,  which  lost  to  them  all  the  fruits 
of  the  splendid  work  they  had  just  done.  Gen- 
eral Jenkins  was  killed  and  Longstreet  seri- 
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ously  wounded  by  our  own  men.  The  troops 
who  were  following  them  faced  quickly  towards 
the  firing  and  were  about  to  return  it;  but 
when  General  Kershaw  called  out,  "They  are 
friends!"  every  musket  was  lowered,  and  the 
men  dropped  upon  the  ground  to  avoid  the  fire. 
The  head  of  the  attack  had  fallen,  and  for  a 
time  the  movements  of  the  Confederates  were 
paralyzed.  The  hand  of  fate  seemed  to  be  in  it. 
The  same  thing  had  happened  to  Stonewall 
Jackson, in  this  same  Wilderness, just  one  year 
before.  General  Lee  came  forward  and  di- 
rected in  person  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
for  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  but  the  change  of 
commanders  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of 
Longstreet,  and  the  resumption  of  the  thread  of 
operations  that  had  fallen  from  his  hands,  oc- 
casioned a  delay  of  several  hours,  and  then 
the  tide  which  "taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to 
fortune "  had  ebbed,  and  the  Confederates 
only  received  hard  knocks  instead  of  a  brill- 
iant victory.  When  at  4  o'clock  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Federal  line  along  the  Brock 
road,  it  was  found  strongly  fortified  and  stub- 
bornly defended.  The  log  breastworks  had 
taken  fire  during  the  battle,  and  at  one  point 
separated  the  combatants  by  a  wall  of  fire  and 
smoke  which  neither  could  pass.  Part  of  Field's 
division  captured  the  works  in  their  front,  but 
were  forced  to  relinquish  them  for  want  of 
support.  Meanwhile  Burnside's  corps,  which 
had  reenforced  Hancock  during  the  day,  made 


a  vigorous  attack  on  the  north  of  the  Orange 
Plank  road.  Law's  (Alabama)  and  Berry's 
(Florida)  brigades  were  being  forced  back, 
when,  Heth's  division  coming  to  their  assist- 
ance, they  assumed  the  offensive, driving  Burn- 
side's  troops  beyond  the  extensive  line  of  breast- 
works constructed  previous  to  their  advance. 

The  battles  fought  by  Ewell  on  the  Old  turn- 
pike and  by  A.  B.  Hill  on  the  Blank  road,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  were  entirely  distinct,  no  con- 
nected line  existing  between  them.  Connection 
was  established  with  E well's  right  by  Wilcox's 
division,  after  it  had  been  relieved  by  Long- 
street's  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 
While  the  battle  was  in  progress  on  the  Orange 
Blank  road,  on  the  6th,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  turn  Ewell's  left  next  the  river, 
and  heavy  assaults  were  made  upon  the  line  of 
Early's  division.  So  persistent  were  these  at- 
tacks on  the  front  of  Pegram's  brigade,  that 
other  troops  were  brought  up  in  rear  to  its 
support,  but  when  the  offer  was  made  to  re- 
lieve it,  the  men  rejected  the  offer  and  said  they 
needed  no  assistance. 

Late  in  the  day  General  Ewell  ordered  a 
movement  against  the  Federal  right  wing,  sim- 
ilar to  that  by  which  Longstreet  had  "  dou- 
bled up  "  Hancock's  left  in  the  morning.  Two 
brigades,  under  General  John  B.  Gordon, 
moved  out  of  their  works  at  sunset,  and  lapping 
the  right  of  Sedgwick's  corps  made  a  sudden 
and  determined  attack  upon  it.   Taken  by  sur- 
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prise,  the  Federals  were  driven  from  a  large 
portion  of  their  works  with  the  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred prisoners, —  among  them  Generals  Sey- 
mour and  Shaler.  Night  closed  the  contest, 
and  with  it  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

When  Lee's  army  had  appeared  on  theflank 
of  the  Federal  line  of  march  on  the  5th  of  May, 
General  Grant  at  once  had  faced  it  and  en- 
deavored to  push  it  out  of  the  way.  His  strong- 
est efforts  had  been  directed  to  forcing  back 
the  Confederate  advance  on  the  Orange  Plank 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  plan  of  "swinging  past" 
that  army  and  placing  himself  between  it  and 
Richmond  On  the  other  hand,  Lee's  princi- 
pal effort  had  been  to  strike  the  head  of  Grant's 
column  a  crushing  blow  where  it  crossed  the 
I'lank  road,  which  would  force  it  from  its  route 
d  throw  it  in  confusion  back  into  the  Wil- 
Both  had  failed.  What  advantages 
had  ied  by  the  two  days'  fighting  re- 

the  Confederates.    They  held  a 
I  ederal  line  of  march  than 
in,  and  had  inflicted  losses 
■    than   they  had  them- 
lined.  Both  •  re  now  strongly 

rco  lid  well  afford  toat- 
M  ispentinskir- 

waiting  to  see  what  the  other 
would  do.    1      •  t  the  race  for  Spotsyl- 


vania began.  General  Lee  had  been  informed 
by  "Jeb"  Stuart  of  the  movement  of  the  Fed- 
eral trains  southward  during  the  afternoon. 
After  dark  the  noise  of  moving  columns  along 
the  Brock  road  could  be  heard,  and  it  was  at 
once  responded  to  by  a  similar  movement  on 
the  part  of  Lee.  The  armies  moved  in  paral- 
lel columns  separated  only  by  a  short  interval. 
Longstreet's  corps  (now  commanded  by  R. 
H.  Anderson)  marched  all  night  and  arrived  at 
Spotsylvania  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  where  the  ball  was  already  in  motion.  Stuart 
had  thrown  his  cavalry  across  the  Brock  road 
to  check  the  Federal  advance,  and  as  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  had  failed  to  dislodge  him,  War- 
ren's corps  had  been  pushed  forward  to  clear 
the  way.  Kershaw's,  Humphreys',  and  Law's 
brigades  were  at  once  sent  to  Stuart's  assist- 
ance. The  head  of  Warren's  column  was  forced 
back  and  immediately  commenced  intrenching. 
Spotsylvania  Court  House  was  found  occupied 
by  Federal  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  retired 
without  a  fight.  The  Confederates  had  won 
the  race. 

BATTLES  OF  SPOTSYLVANIA  COURT  HOUSE. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  were  now  rapidly 
arriving.  Sedgwick's  corps  joined  Warren's, 
and  in  the  afternoon  was  thrown  heavily 
against  Anderson's  right  wing,  which,  assisted 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Fwell's  corps,  repulsed 
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the  attack  with  great  slaughter.  Hill's  corps 
(now  under  General  Early)  did  not  arrive  un- 
til the  next  morning,  May  9th.  General  Lee's 
line  now  covered  Spotsylvania  Gourt  House, 
with  its  left  (Longstreet's  corps)  resting  on  the 
Po  River,  a  small  stream  which  Hows  on  the 
south-west  —  E well's  corps  in  the  center,  north 
of  the  Court  House,  and  Hill's  on  the  right, 
crossing  the  Fredericksburg  road.  These  posi- 
tions were  generally  maintained  during  the 
battles  that  followed,  though  brigades  and  di- 


to  equalize  matters  somewhat  before  they 
reached  the  works,  they  might  become  untena- 
ble against  such  heavy  and  determined  attacks. 
A  lull  of  several  hours  succeeded  the  failure 
of  the  second  attack,  but  it  was  only  a  breath- 
ing spell  preparatory  to  the  culminating  effort 
of  the  day.  Near  sunset  our  skirmishers  were 
driven  in  and  the  heavy,  dark  lines  of  attack 
came  into  view  one  after  another,  first  in  quick 
time,  then  in  a  trot,  and  then  with  a  rush  to- 
wards the  works.  The  front  lines  dissolved  be- 


visions  were  often  detached  from  their  proper    fore  the  pitiless  storm  that  met  them,  but  those 


commands  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  field 
to  meet  pressing  emergencies. 

No  engagement  of  importance  took  place 
on  the  9th,  which  was  spent  in  intrenching 
the  lines  and  preparing  places  of  refuge  from 
the  impending  storm.  But  the  roth  was  "  a 
field  day."  Early  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  Hancock's  corps  had  crossed  the  Po  above 
the  point  where  the  Confederate  left  rested, 


in  rear  pressed  forward,  and  over  their  dead 
and  dying  comrades  reached  that  portion  of 
the  works  held  by  the  Texas  brigade.  These 
gallant  fellows,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful by  their  losses  in  the  Wilderness,  stood 
manfully  to  their  work.  Their  line  was  bent 
backward  by  the  pressure,  but  they  continued 
the  fight  in  rear  of  the  works  with  bayonets 
and  clubbed  muskets.    Fortunately  for  them, 


had  reached  the  Shady  Grove  road,  and  was    Anderson's  brigade  had  cleared  its  own  front, 


threatening  our  rear,  as  well  as  the  trains  which 
were  in  that  direction  on  the  Old  Court  House 
road  leading  to  Louisa  Court  House.  General 
Early  was  ordered  from  the  right  with  Mahone's 
and  Heth's  divisions,  and,  moving  rapidly  to  the 
threatened  quarter,  attacked  Hancock's  rear 
division  as  it  was  about  to  recross  the  Po  — 
driving  it  with  severe  loss,  through  the  burn- 
ing woods  in  its  rear,  back  across  the  river. 

Meanwhile  General  Grant  was  not  idle  else- 
where.    He  had 
commenced     his 
efforts    to    break 
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SPOTSYLVANIA     COURT    IIOL'SE 


was   made   upon    j.   •    s- }'■$/' 
Field's  division  of 
Longstreet'scorps 
and     met      with 
a    complete    and 
bloody      repulse. 
Again  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,     j 
the  blue  columns     ] 
pressed    forward     -^ 
to  the  attack,  and 
were    sent    back 

torn  and  bleeding,  leaving  the  ground  covered 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  Anticipating  a 
renewal  of  the  assaults,  many  of  our  men  went  out 
in  front  of  their  breastworks,  and,  gathering  up  the 
muskets  and  cartridge-boxes  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  brought  them  in  and  distributed  them 
along  the  line.  If  they  did  not  have  repeat- 
ing-rifles,  they  had  a  very  good  substitute  —  sev- 
eral loaded  ones  to  each  man.  They  had  no 
reserves,  and  knew  that  if  they  could  not  suffi- 
ciently  reduce  the  number  of  their  assailants 


and  a  portion  of  it  turned  upon  the  flank  of 
their  assailants,  who  were  driven  out,  leaving 
many  dead  and  wounded  inside  the  works. 

While  this  attack  was  in  progress  on  Field's 
line,  another,  quite  as  determined,  was  made 
farther  to  the  right,  in  front  of  Rodes's  division 
of  EwelFs  corps.  Doles's  brigade  was  broken 
and  swept  out  of  its  works  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  prisoners.  But  as  the  attacking  force 
poured  through  the  gap  thus  made,  Daniel's 
brigade  on  one  side  and 
-"*\  Steuart's  on  the  other 
their 
pon  its 
flanks,  while  Battle's  and 
Johnston's  brigades  were 
hurried  up  from  the  left 
and  thrown  across  its 
front.  Assailed  on  three 
sides  at  once,  the  Feder- 
als were  forced  back  to 


SPOTSYLVANIA    TAVERN,    NEAR     HIE    COURT    HOL'SE. 
(BOTH     FROM     WAR-TIME     PHOTOGRAPHS.) 
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the  works,  and  over  them,  whereupon  they 
broke  in  disorderly  retreat  to  their  own  lines. 
The  next  day  was  rain}-  and  disagreeable, 
and  no  serious  fighting  took  place.  There  were 
movements,  however,  along  the  Federal  lines 
during  the  day  which  indicated  a  withdrawal 
from  the  front  of  Longstreet's  corps.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  under  the  impression  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  actually  begun  another  flanking 
movement,  General  Lee  ordered  that  all  the 
artillery  on  the  left  and  center,  which  was 
"  difficult  of  access, "  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  lines,  and  that  everything  should  be  in 
readiness  to  move  during  the  night  if  necessary. 
Under  this  order, 
General  Long,  Sw- 
ell's chief  of  artil- 
lery, removed  all 
but  two  batteries 
from  the  line  of 
General  Edward 
Johnson's  division, 
for  the  reason 
given,  that  they 
were  "  difficult  of 
access."  Johnson's 
division  held  an  el- 
evated point  some- 
what advanced 
from  the  general 
line,  and  known  as 
'•  the  salient"  [or 
"  Bloody  Angle"; 
seemapj,thebreast- 
works  there  making 
a  considerable  an- 
gle, with  its  point 
towards  the  enemy. 
This  point  had  been 
held  because  it  was 
a  good  position  for 
artillery,  and  if  oc- 
cupied by  the  ene- 
my would  com- 
mand portions  of 
our  line.  Such  pro- 
jections on  a  de- 
fensive line  are 
always  dangerous 
if  held  by  infantry 
alone,  as  an  attack 
upon  the  point  of 
the  angle  can  only 
be  met  by  a  diverg- 
ing fire ;  or  if  attacked  on  either  face,  the  troops  hold- 
ing the  other  face,  unless  protected  by  works  in  rear 
(as  were  some  of  the  Confederates),  are  more  exposed 
than  those  on  the  side  attacked.  But  with  sufficient 
artillery,  so  posted  as  to  sweep  the  sides  of  the  angle, 
such  a  position  may  be  very  strong.  To  provide  against 
contingencies,  a  second  line  had  been  laid  off  and  partly 


constructed  a  short  distance  in  rear,  so  as  to 
cut  off  this  salient. 

After  the  artillery  had  been  withdrawn  on 
the  night  of  the   nth,  General  Johnson  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  in 
his  front,  and,  convinced  that  he  would  beat- 
tacked  in  the  morning,  requested  the  imme- 
diate return    of  the  artillery  that  had  been 
taken  away.    The  men  in  the  trenches  were 
kept  on  the  alert  all  night  and  were  ready  for 
the  attack,  when  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
the   1 2th  a  dense  column  emerged  from  the 
pines  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  salient  and 
rushed  to  the  attack.    They  came  on,  to  use 
General    Johnson's    words,    "in 
great  disorder,  with  a  narrow  front. 
but   extending  back   as   far  as   I 
could    see."     Page's   battalion   of 
artillery,  which  had  only  been  or- 
dered back  to  the  trenches  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  just 
arriving  and  were  not  in  position 
to  fire  upon  the  attacking  column, 
which  offered  so  fair  a  mark  for 
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artillery.  The  guns  came  only  in  time  to  be 
captured.  The  infantry  in  the  salient  fought 
as  long  as  fighting  was  of  any  use:  but  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  the  artillery,  which 
constituted  the  chief  strength  of  the  position, 
they  could  do  little  to  check  the  onward  rush 
of  the  Federal  column,  which  soon  overran  the 
salient,  capturing  General  Johnson  himself, 
20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  2800  men  —  almost 
his  entire  division.  The  whole  thing  happened 
so  quickly  that  the  extent  of  the  disaster  could 
not  be  realized  at  once.  Hancock's  troops,  who 
made  the  assault,  had  recovered  their  formation, 
anl,  extending  their  lines  across  the  works  on 
both  sides  of  the  salient,  hadresumed  their  ad- 
vance when  Lane's brigadeofHill'scorps, which 
was  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  captured 
works,  rapidly  drew 
back  to  the  unfinished 
line  in  rear,  and  poured 
a  galling  fire  upon  their 
left  wing,which  checked 

Ivance  and  threw 
it  back  with  severe  loss. 

ral  Gordon,  whose 
division  (Early's)  was 
in  reserve  and  under 
orders  to  support  any 
part  of  the  line  about 
the  salient,  hastened  to 

'.  it  in  front  of  the 
'    deral  <  ol- 
umn.     As  the  division 
1  it    to    <  1. 
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.    in- 

with  I 

the 
me:.  inten- 
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eral   Lee  to  t. 


which  was  taken  up  all  along  the  line.  One 
of  the  men  respectfully  but  firmly  took  hold  of 
the  bridle  and  led  his  horse  to  the  rear,  and 
the  charge  went  on.  The  two  moving  lines 
met  in  rear  of  the  captured  works,  and  after 
a  fierce  struggle  in  the  woods  the  Federals 
were  forced  back  to  the  base  of  the  salient. 
But  Gordon's  division  did  not  cover  their 
whole  front.  On  the  left  of  the  salient,  where 
Rodes's  division  had  connected  with  Johnson's, 
the  attack  was  still  pressed  with  great  deter- 
mination. General  Rodes  drew  out  Ramseur's 
brigade  from  the  left  of  his  line  (a  portion  of 
Kershaw's  division  taking  its  place),  and  sent 
it  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  his  right  and  re- 
store the  line  between  himself  and  Gordon. 
Ramseur  swept  the  trenches  the  whole  length 
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of  his  brigade,  but  did  not  fill  the  gap,  and  his 
right  was  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  the 
works  still  held  by  the  enemy.  Three  brigades 
from  Hill's  corps  were  ordered  up.  Perrin's, 
which  was  the  first  to  arrive,  rushed  forward 
through  a  fearful  fire  and  recovered  a  part  of 
the  line  on  Gordon's  left.  General  Pen-in  fell 
dead  from  his  horse  just  as  he  reached  the 
works.  General  Daniel  had  been  killed,  and 
Ramseur,  though  painfully  wounded,  remained 


covered  by  the  salient  and  the  adjacent  works. 
Every  attempt  to  advance  on  either  side  was 
met  and  repelled  from  the  other.  The  hostile 
battle-Hags  waved  over  different  portions  of  the 
same  works  while  the  men  fought  like  fiends 
for  their  possession.  It  was  "  war  to  the  knife 
and  the  knife  to  the  hilt."  The  very  mouth  of 
hell  seemed  to  have  opened,  and  death  was 
rioting  in  its  sulphurous  fumes. 

During  the  day  diversions  were  made  on  both 
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mccool's   farm-house,    within   the    "bloody   angle."     (from   a   war-time   photograph.) 


in  the  trenches  with  his  men.  Rodes's  right 
being  still  hard  pressed,  Harris's  (Mississippi) 
and  McGowan's  (South  Carolina)  brigades 
were  ordered  forward  and  rushed  through  the 
blinding  storm  into  the  works  on  Ramseur's 
right.  The  Federals  still  held  the  greater  part 
of  the  salient,  and  though  the  Confederates 
were  unable  to  drive  them  out,  they  could  get 
no  farther.  Hancock's  corps,  which  had  made 
the  attack,  had  been  reenforced  by  Upton's 
division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  one-half  of 
Warren's  corps,  as  the  battle  progressed. 
Artillery  had  been  brought  up  on  both  sides, 
the  Confederates  using  every  piece  that  could 
be  made  available  upon  the  salient,  before 
10  o'clock  General  Lee  had  put  in  every 
man  that  could  be  spared  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  broken  center.  It  then  became  a 
matter  of  endurance  with  the  men  themselves. 
All  day  long  and  until  far  into  the  night  the 
battle  raged  with  unceasing  fury,  in  the  space 


sides,  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  center.  An 
attack  upon  Anderson's  (Longstreet's)  corps  by 
Wright's  Sixth  Corps  (Sedgwick  having  been 
killed  on  the  9th)  was  severely  repulsed,  while, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  salient.  General  Early, 
who  was  moving  with  a  part  of  Hill's  corps  to 
strike  the  flank  of  the  Federal  force  engaged 
there,  met  and  defeated  Burnside's corps,  which 
was  advancing  at  the  same  time  to  attack  his 
own  (Early's)  works. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  at  the  salient, 
a  portion  of  Gordon's  division  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  constructing  a  new  and  shorter  line 
of  intrench  men  ts  in  rear  of  the  old  one,  to 
which  Ewell's  corps  retired  before  daylight  on 
the  13th.  The  five  days  of  comparative  rest 
that  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  the  12th 
were  never  more  welcome  than  to  our  wea- 
ried men.  who  had  been  marching  and  fighting 
almost  without  intermission  since  the  4th  of 
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.    Their  <  omfort  was  materially  enhanced, 
by  the  supply  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
luxuries  to  which   they  had  long  been  stran- 
.  obtained  from  the  haversacks  of  the  en- 
emy who  had  been  killed  in  their  front,  or  in 
nil  lines  when  they  were  abandoned. 
It  v.  '       ihing  into  what  close  places  a 

hungry  Confederate  would  go  to  get  some- 
thin.  Men  would  sometimes  go  out 
iind                re  fire,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
•  k.    It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to 
»f  war  history  ;  but  to  the  makers 
vre  in  the  tren<  hes,or  on  the  man  h, 
in  b  ittle  night  and  day  for  weeks 
.  •       uppl)  oi  the  one  ar- 
ished   by  the   \rmv  of  the 
P  '.rniv  of  Northern  Virginia, 
•  r.  bul  did  as  mu<  h  a 
:  itain  the  spir- 
of  the  men,  in  a  i;im- 
n  which  "  to  'heir  utmost  limit. 
Old   havi  to  better  ones, 
and  tin  <  1             dangled  from  the  accouter 


ments  of  the  Confederates,  who  at  every  rest 
on  the  march  or  interval  of  quiet  on  the  lines 
could  be  seen  gathered  around  small  fires,  pre- 
paring the  coveted  beverage. 

In  the  interval  from  the  12th  to  the  18th, 
our  army  was  gradually  moving  east  to  meet 
corresponding  movements  on  the  other  side. 
Longstreet's  corps  was  shifted  from  the  left 
to  the  extreme  right,  beyond  the  Fredericks- 
burg road.  E well's  corps  still  held  the  works 
in  rear  of  the  famous  salient,  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  a  last  effort  was  made 
to  force  the  lines  of  Spotsylvania  at  the  only 
point  where  previous  efforts  had  met  with 
even  partial  success.  This  was  destined  to 
a  more  signal  failure  than  any  of  the  others. 
I  uder  the  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
swept  all  the  approaches  to  Ewell's  line,  the 
atta<  king  force  was  broken  and  driven  back 
in  disorder  before  it  came  well  within  reach 
of  the  muskets  of  the  infantry.  After  the  fail- 
ure of  this  attack,  the  "  sidling"  movement,  as 
the  men  expressed  it,  again  began,  and  on  the 
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UNION    ENGINEER    CORPS    PREPARING    THE    ROAD    ASCENDING    FROM    THE    PONTOON     BRIDGE    AT    JERICHO    MILLS. 

(FROM     A    WAR-TIME     PHOTOGRAPH.) 


afternoon  of  the  19th  E well's  corps  was  thrown 
round  the  Federal  left  wing  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  this  movement.  After  a  severe  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  until  night,  Ewell  with- 
drew, having  lost  about  nine  hundred  men  in 
the  action.  This  seemed  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  information  that  might  have  been  otherwise 
obtained,  but  the  enemy  had  suffered  more  se- 
verely, and  General  Grant  was  delayed  in  his 


CONFEDERATE    TRENCHES    AT    CHESTERFIELD    BRIDGE    ON    THE 

NORTH    ANNA,    HALF    A    MILE    ABOVE    THE    RAILROAD    BRIDGE. 
(SEE    MAP,    PREVIOUS    PAGE.)     FROM   A    WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH. 


turning  movement  for  twenty-four  hours.  He, 
however,  got  the  start  in  the  race  for  the  North 
Anna :  Hancock's  corps,  leading  off  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  was  followed  rapidly  by  the 
remainder  of  his  army. 

THE  RACE  FOR  THE  NORTH  ANNA. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Swell's  corps 
moved  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  our  line, 
and  later  on  the  same  day  it  was  pushed 
southward  on  the  Telegraph  road,  closely 
followed  by  Longstreet's  corps.*  A.  P.  Hill 
brought  up  the  rear  that  night,  after  a  sharp 
"  brush  "  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was  in 
the  act  of  retiring  from  its  lines.  Lee  had  the 
inside  track  this  time,  as  the  Telegraph  road  on 
which  he  moved  was  the  direct  route,  while 
Grant  had  to  swing  round  on  the  arc  of  a 
circle  of  which  this  was  the  chord.  About  noon 
on  the  2  2d  the  head  of  our  column  reached 
the  North  Anna,  and  that  night  Lee's  army 
lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  We  had 
won  the  second  heat  and  secured  a  good 
night's  rest  besides,  when  the  Federal  army 
appeared  on  the  other  side  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  23d. 

*  Swinton  and  others  state  that  Longstrect  moved 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  followed  by  Ewell.  This  is 
an  error. — E.  M.  L. 
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I     ANU     STAFF    AT    BETHESDA     CHURCH.       (SEE     MAP,    PAGE     296.)       GENERAL    GRANT    IS     SITTING    WITH     HIS 
BACK     TO    THE    SMALLER    TREE.        (FROM     A     WAR-TIME     PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Warren's  <  orps  <  rossed  the  river  that  after- 
vithout  opposition  at  Jeri<  ho  Ford,  four 
above  the  Chesterfield    bridge  on   the 
1  road;  but  as  it  moved  out  from  the 
1 .  met  by  Wilcox's  division  of  Hill's 
•  bul  inde<  isive  engagement 
•nfronting  each  other  in- 
le  a  small  earth- 
milt  the  year  before, 
appr  1  the  bridge  on  the 

1  now  held  by  a  small  de- 

ion,  was  at- 
tacked by  troops  of  I  lancock's 
retiring  across  the 
river  with  the  loss  of  a  I  oners. 


It  did  not  seem  to  be  General  Lee's  pur- 
pose to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  Grant's 
passage  of  the  river  at  the  points  selected. 
His  lines  had  been  retired  from  it  at  both 
these  points,  but  touched  it  at  Ox  Ford,  a 
point  intermediate  between  them.  Hancock's 
corps,  having  secured  the  Chesterfield  bridge, 
<  rossed  over  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
and,  extending  down  the  river,  moved  out 
until  it  came  upon  Longstreet's  and  Kwell's 
corps  in  position  and  ready  for  battle.  The 
Sixth  Corps  (General  Wright)  crossed  at  Jer- 
icho  Ford  and  joined  Warren.  The  two  wings 
of  Grant's  ;irmy  were  safely  across  the  river, 
but  there  was  no  connection  between   them. 
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Lee  had  only  thrown  back  his  Hanks  ami  let  Turning  quickly,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 

them  in   on    either  side,    while   he   held  the  tiling    blue     disappearing    behind    a    pile   of 

river  between;  and  when  General  Grant  at-  eartli  that    had    been  thrown  out    from  the 

tempted  to  throw  his  center,  under  Burnside,  railroad  cut  some  distance  in  front.    Taking 

across  between   the  ford  and  the  bridge,  it  one  of  the  muskets  leaning  against  the  works, 

was  very  severely  handled  and  failed  to  get  I  waited  for  the  reappearance  of  my  friend  in 

a    foothold    on    the    south   side.     A    detach-  blue,  who  had  taken  such  an  unfair  advantage 
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ment  from  Warren's  corps  was  sent  down 
on  the  south  side  to  help  Burnside  across, 
but  it  was  attacked  by  Mahone's  division,  and 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  narrowly  escap- 
ing capture.  General  Grant  found  himself  in 
what  may  be  called  a  military  dilemma.  He 
had  cut  his  army  in  two  by  running  it  upon 
the  point  of  a  wedge.  He  could  not  break  the 
point,  which  rested  upon  the  river,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  it  out  of  place  by  striking 
on  its  sides  must  of  necessity  be  made  without 
much  concert  of  action  between  the  two  wings 
of  his  army,  neither  of  which  could  reenforce 
the  other  without  crossing  the  river  twice ; 
while,  his  opponent  could  readily  transfer  his 
troops  as  needed,  from  one  wing  to  the  other, 
across  the  narrow  space  between  them. 

The  next  two  days  were  consumed  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  vulner- 
able point  in  our  lines.  The  skirmishers  were 
very  active,  often  forcing  their  way  close  up  to 
our  works.  The  line  of  my  brigade  crossed 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad. 
It  was  an  exposed  point,  and  the  men  sta- 
tioned there,  after  building  their  log  breast- 
work, leant  their  muskets  against  it  and 
moved  out  on  one  side,  to  avoid  the  constant 
fire  that  was  directed  upon  it.  As  I  was  pass- 
ing that  point  on  one  occasion,  the  men 
called  to  me,  "  Stoop  !  "  At  the  same  moment 
I  received  a  more  forcible  admonition  from 
the  whiz  of  a  minie-ball,  close  to  my  head. 


of  me.  He  soon,  appeared,  rising  cautiously 
behind  his  earthwork,  and  we  both  fired  at 
the  same  moment,  neither  shot  taking  effect. 
This  time  my  friend  didn't  "  hedge,"  but  com- 
menced reloading  rapidly,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  I  would  have  to  do  the  same.  But  he 
was  mistaken ;  for,  taking  up  another  musket, 
I  fired  at  once,  with  a  result  equally  surpris- 
ing to  both  of  us,  he  probably  at  my  being 
able  to  load  so  quickly,  and  I  at  hit  ting  the  mark. 
He  was  found  there  wounded,  shortly  after- 
ward, when  my  skirmishers  were  pushed  for- 
ward. It  was  my  first  and  only  duel,  and  jus- 
tifiable, I  think,  under  the  circumstances. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27th  General  Grant's 
army  had  disappeared  from  our  front.  During 
the  night  it  had  "  folded  its  tents  like  the  Arab 
and  as  quietly  stolen  away,"  on  its  fourth 
turning  movement  since  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  al- 
ready on  its  march  for  the  Pamunkey  River 
at  Hanovertown,  where  the  leading  corps 
crossed  on  the  morning  ofthe  27th.  Lee  moved 
at  once  to  head  off  his  adversary,  whose  ad- 
vance column  was  now  eight  miles  nearer  Rich- 
mond than  he  was.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th,  after  one  of  the  scv  erest  cavalry  engage- 
ments of  the  war,  in  which  Hampton  and 
bit/  Lee  opposed  the  advance  of  Sheridan  at 
Hawes's  Shop,  the  infantry  of  both  armies  came 
up  and  again  confronted  each  other  along  the 
Totopotomoy,  a  small  creek  flowing  into  the 
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Pamunkey  from  the  south.  Here  the  Confed-  accomplished  with  small  loss,  and  had  the 
erate  position  was  found  too  strong  to  be  at-  effect  of  holding  these  two  corps  in  his  front 
tacked  in  front  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  preventing  their  cooperation  in  the  at- 
and  again  the  "  sidling  "  movements  began  —  tack  at  Cold  Harbor,  which  had  been  ordered 
this  time  towards  Cold  Harbor.  for  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2d,  I  was  or- 
dered to  move  with  my  own  and  Anderson's 

BATTLE  OK    COLD   HARBOR.  ,     •        ,  c  v-    ,  ,,      r    <   •  .,  .  ••     ,-  .1 

brigades,  of  rreld  s  division,  "  to  reenlorce  the 

Sheridan's  cavalry  had  taken  possession    lineon  the  right,"  exercising  my  own  discretion 

of  Cold  Harbor  on  the  31st,  and  it  had  been    as  to    the  point  where  assistance  was  most 

promptly  followed  up  by  two  corps  of  infan-    needed.  After  putting  the  troops  in  motion,  I 

try.  Longstreet'sand  a  part  of  Hill's  corps,  with    rode  along  the  line,  making  a  personal  inspec- 
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Hoke's  and  Breckinridge's  divisions,*  were 
thrown  across  their  front.  The  fighting  began 
on  the  Cold  Harbor  line,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  June,  by  a  heavy  attack  upon 
the  divisions  of  Hoke  and  Kershaw.  Cling- 
man's  brigade  on  Hoke's  left  gave  way,  and 
Wofford's  on  Kershaw's  right,  being  turned, 
was  also  forced  back ;  but  the  further  progress 
of  the  attack  was  checked  and  the  line  partly 
restored  before  night.  By  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  June,  the  opposing  lines  had  settled  clown 
close  to  each  other,  and  everything  promised 
a  repetition  of  the  scenes  at  Spotsylvania. 

Three  corps  of  Grant's  army  (General  W. 
F.  Smith's  divisions  Eighteenth  Corps  having 
arrived  from  Drewry's  Bluff)  now  confronted 
the  Confederate  right  wing  at  Cold  Harbor, 
while  the  other  two  looked  after  Early's 
(Ewell's)  corps  near  Bethesda  Church.  In 
the  afternoon  of  June  2d,  General  Early,  per- 
ceiving a  movement  which  indicated  a  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  force  in  his  front,  attacked 
Burnside's  corps  while  it  was  in  motion,  strik- 
ing also  the  flank  of  Warren's  corps,  and  cap- 
turing several  hundred  prisoners.     This  was 

*  Breckinridge  came  from  the  Valley  and  joined 
Lee's  army  at  the  North  Anna,  with  about  2700  men. 


tion  as  I  went.  Pickett's  division,  the  first  on 
our  right,  held  a  strong  position  along  the 
skirt  of  a  wood,  with  open  fields  in  front,  and 
neededno  strengthening.  Theleft  of  Kershaw's 
division,  which  was  the  next  in  order,  was 
equally  strong ;  but  on  calling  at  General 
Kershaw's  quarters  I  was  informed  of  the 
particulars  of  the  attack  upon  his  own  and 
Hoke's  divisions  the  evening  previous,  and 
requested  by  him  to  place  my  troops  as  a  sup- 
port to  his  right  wing,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  by  the  attack.  On  examining  the  line 
I  found  it  bent  sharply  back  at  almost  a  right 
angle,  the  point  of  which  rested  upon  a  body 
of  heavy  woods.  The  works  were  in  open 
ground  and  very  unfavorably  located  to  resist 
an  attack  as  well  from  their  location  as  their 
shape.  The  right  face  of  the  angle  ran  along 
a  slope,  with  a  small  marshy  stream  behind 
and  higher  ground  in  front.  The  works  had 
evidently  been  built  just  where  the  troops 
found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  fight  the 
evening  previous. 

Convinced  that  under  such  assaults  as  we 
had  sustained  at  Spotsylvania  our  line  would 

Hi  ike  had  just  arrived  from  Petersburg.  Pickett's 
division  had  also  joined  its  corps  at  the  North  Anna. 
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be  broken  at  that  point.  I  proposed  to  cut  oft" 
the  angle  by  building  a  new  line  across  its 
base,  which  would  throw  the  marshy  ground 
in  our  front  and  give  us  a  clear  sweep  across 


nounced  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  As  the  assault- 
ing column  swept  over  the 
old  works  a  loud  cheer  was 
given,  and  it  rushed  on  into 
the  marshy  ground  in  the 
angle.  Its  front  covered 
little  more  than  the  line  of 
my  own  brigade  of  less  than 
a  thousand  men  ;  but  line 
followed  line  until  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  old  salient 
became  a  mass  of  writhing 
humanity,  upon  which  our 
artillery  and  musketry 
played  with  cruel  effect. 
I  had  taken  position  on 
the  slope  in  rear  of  the 
line  and  was  carefully  noting  the  firing  of 
the  men,  which  soon  became  so  heavy  that 
I  feared  they  would  exhaust  the  cartridges 
in  their  boxes  before  the  attack  ceased.  Send- 


it  with  our  tire  from  the    slope  on  the  other   ing  an  order  for  a  supply  of  ammunition  to  be 


side.  This  would  not  only  strengthen  but 
shorten  the  line  considerably,  and  I  proposed 
to  General  Kershaw  to  build  and  occupy  it 
with  ray  two  brigades  that  night. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  evidently  con- 
■ntrating  in  the  woods  in  front,  and  every  in- 
dication pointed  to  an  early  attack.  Nothing 
could  be  done  upon  the  contemplated  line  dur- 
ing the  day.  and  we  waited  anxiously  the  com- 
ing of  i  :ight.  The  day  passed  without  an  attack. 
I  was  as  well  satisfied  that  it  would  come  at 
dawn  the  next  morning  as  if  I  had  seen  Gen- 


brought  into  the  lines,  I  went  down  to  the 
trenches  to  regulate  the  firing.  On  my  way 
to  them  I  met  a  man,  belonging  to  the  15th 
Alabama  regiment  of  my  brigade,  running  to 
the  rear  through  the  storm  of  bullets  that 
swept  the  hill.  He  had  left  his  hat  behind 
in  his  retreat,  was  crying  like  a  big  baby,  and 
was  the  bloodiest  man  I  ever  saw.  "  Oh,  Gen- 
eral," he  blubbered  out,  "  I  am  dead !  I  am 
killed  !  Look  at  this  !  "  showing  his  wound.  He 
was  a  broad,  fat-faced  fellow,  and  a  minie- 
ball  had  passed   through   his  cheek  and  the 


eral  Meade'-  order  directing  it.  That  no  mis-    fleshy  part  of  his  neck,  lettinga  large  amount 
take  should  be  made  in   the  location  of  the    of  blood.   Finding  it  was  only  a  flesh-wound, 
work-.  I  pro.  ured  a  hatchet,  and  accompanied    I  told  him  to  go  on;  hewasnothurt.  Helooked 
bj  two  members  of  my  staff,  each  with  an  arm-    at  me  doubtfully  for  a  second  as  if  questioning 
ful  of  -takes,  went  out  after  dark,  located  the    my  veracity  or  my  surgical  knowledge,  I  don't 
line,  and  drove  every  stake- 
up  >n  it.    The  troops  were 
•n  it  at  once,  and 
before  morning  the  works 
finished.  Artillery  was 
■  both  ends  of  the 
new  lin<-.  of  the  in- 

fantry.   General    Kershaw 
then  withdrew  that  portion 
of  hi-  division  whi<  h 
cupied  the  salient,  the  men 
having  leveled  the  works 

-  were  under 

and    waiting,    when 
with  the  misty  light  of  early 

morning  the  tire 

of    o'ir    picket  ow  •*,r"^-">7>'«-"*41-- 

the  abandoned 
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know  which;  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  my  diag- 
nosis, he  broke  into  a  broad  laugh,  and,  the 
tears  still  running  down  his  cheeks,  trotted  off, 
the  happiest  man  I  saw  that  day. 

On  reaching  the  trenches,  I  found  the  men 
in  fine  spirits,  laughing  and  talking  as  they 
fired.  There,  too,  I  could  see  more  plainly  the 
terrible  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  assault- 
ing column.  I  had  seen  the  dreadful  carnage 
in  front  of  Marye's  Hill  at  Fredericksburg, 


skill  during  the  attack  on  the  3d,  reaching 
not  only  the  front  of  the  attacking  force,  but 
its  flanks  also,  as  well  as  those  of  the  support- 
ing troops. 

While  we  were  busy  with  the  Eighteenth 
Corps  on  the  center  of  the  general  line,  the 
sounds  of  battle  could  be  heard  both  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  we  knew  from  long  use 
what  that  meant.  It  was  a  general  advance 
of  Grant's  whole  army.    Early's  corps  below 
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and  on  the  "  old  railroad  cut"  which  Jackson's 
men  held  at  the  Second  Manassas;  but  I  had 
seen  nothing  to  exceed  this.  It  was  not  war; 
it  was  murder.  When  the  fight  ended,  more 
than  a  thousand  men  lay  in  front  of  our  works 
either  killed  or  too  badly  wounded  to  leave 
the  field.*  Among  them  were  some  who  were 
not  hurt,  but  remained  among  the  dead  and 
wounded  rather  than  take  the  chances  of  go- 
ing back  under  that  merciless  fire.  Most  of 
these  came  in  and  surrendered  during  the  day, 
but  were  fired  on  in  some  instances  by  their 
own  men  (who  still  held  a  position  close  in  our 
front)  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  The  loss 
in  my  command  was  fifteen  or  twenty,  most 
of  them  wounded  about  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, myself  among  the  number.  Our  artillery 
was  handled  superbly  during  the  action.  Ma- 
jor Hamilton,  chief  of  artillery  of  Kershaw's 
division,  not  only  cooperated  with  energy  in 
strengthening  our  line  on  the  night  of  June 
2d,  but  directed  the  fire  of  his  guns  with  great 


Bethesda  Church  was  attacked  without  success. 
On  our  right,  where  the  line  extended  towards 
the  Chickahominy,  it  was  broken  at  one  point, 
but  at  once  restored  by  Finygan's  (Florida) 
brigade,  with  heavy  loss  to  Hancock's  troops 
who  were  attacking  there.  The  result  of  the  ac- 
tion in  the  center,  which  has  been  described, 
presents  a  fair  pictureof  the  result  along  theen- 
tireline, —  a  grand  advance,  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, a  bloody  and  crushing  repulse.  Before  8 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  3d  of  June  the  battle  of 
Cold  Harbor  was  over,  and  with  it  Grant's 
"overland  campaign"  against   Richmond. 

When  General  Grant  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Union  armies  and  established 
his  headquarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, we  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
knew  very  little  about  his  character  and  capac- 
ity as  a  commander.  Even  "old  army"  offi- 
cers, who  were  supposed  to  know  all  about  any 
one  who  had  ever  been  in  the  army  before  the 
war,  seemed  to  know  as  little  as  anybody  else. 


*  From  the  close    range  of  the  artillery  and  mus-  4000  and  5000. — E.  M.  I..  [The  Official  Records  show 

ketry,  there  must  have  been  a  much  greater  proportion  that  the  losses  of  that  corps  at  Cold  Harbor  aggre- 

of  these  than  usual.    I  estimated  the  whole  loss  of  the  gated  3019.— EuiTOK.  ] 
Eighteenth  Corps,  which  made  the  attack,  at  between 
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The  opinion  was  pretty  freely  expressed,  how- 
ever, that  his  Western  laurels  would  wither  in 
the  climate  of  Virginia.    His  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  Shiloh,  where  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  been  outgeneraled  and  badly  beaten  by 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  saved  by  Buell. 
The  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,    which    gave    him    a    brilliant 
reputation  at  the  North,  were  believed  by  the 
Confederates  to  be  due  more  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  forces  opposed  to  him  and  the  bad 
generalship  of  their  commanders  than  to  any 
great  ability  on  his  part.  That  he  was  bold  and 
aggressive,  we  all  knew,  but  we  believed  that  it 
was  the  boldness  and  aggressiveness  that  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  as  he  had 
generally  managed  to  fight  his  battles  with  the 
advantage  of  largely  superior  numbers.    That 
this  policy  of  force  would  be  pursued  when  he 
took  command  in  Virginia,  we  had  no  doubt; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  unparalleled 
stubbornness  and  tenacity  with  which  he  per- 
sisted in  his  attacks  under  the  fearful  losses 
which  his  army  sustained  at  the  Wilderness 
and  at  Spotsylvania.   General  Grant's  method 
of  conducting  the  campaign  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed among  the  Confederates,  and  the  uni- 
versal verdict  was  that  he  was  no  strategist  and 
that  he  relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  brute 
force  of  numbers  for  success.   Such  a  policy  is 
not  characteristic  of  a  high  order  of  general- 
ship, and  seldom  wins  unless  the  odds  are  over- 
whelmingly on  the  side  of  the  assailant.  It  failed 
in  this  instance,  as  shown  by  the  result  at  Cold 
Harbor,  which  necessitated  an  entire  change 
in  the  plan  of  campaign.    What  a  part  at  least 
of  his  own  men  thought  about  General  Grant's 
methods  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  prisoners  taken  during  the  campaign  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  "  useless  butchery  "  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  some  going  so  far 
as  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  their  army. 
<l  He  fights!"  was  the  pithy  reply  of  President 
Lincoln  to  a  deputation  of  influential  politi- 
cians who  urged  his  removal  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.    These  two  words  embody 
perfectly    the    Confederate   idea  of  General 
Grant  at  that  time.    If,  as  the  mediaeval  chron- 
iclers tell  us,  Charles   Martel   (the   Hammer) 
gained  that  title  by  a  seven  days'  continuous 
battle  with  the  Saracens  at   Tours,  General 
Grant  certainly  entitled  himself  to  a  like  dis- 
tinction by  his  thirty  days'  campaign  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor. 

General  Lee  held  so  completely  the  admi- 
ration and  confidence  of  his  men  that  his  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  was  rarely  criticised.  Few 
points  present  themselves  in  his  campaign  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor  upon  which 
criticism  can  lay  hold,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances are  considered.    His  plan  of  striking 


the  flank  of  Grant's  army  as  it  passed  throug 
the  Wilderness  is  above  criticism.    Fault  ca 
be  found  only  with  its  execution.    1  ne  tw 
divisions  of  Longstreet  at  Gordonsville,  an 
Anderson's  division  of  Hill's  corps  left  on  th 
Upper  Rapidan,  were  too  widely  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and,  as  the  even 
proved,  should  have  been  in  supporting  di< 
tance  of  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  Orange  Plank  roa 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May.    That  h 
did  not  strike  Grant  a  damaging  blow  whe 
he  had  him  at  such  disadvantage  on  the  Nort 
Anna  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  had  wit 
nessed  his  bold  aggressiveness  at  the  Wildei 
ness  and  on  other  fields.  He  was  ill  and  con 
fined  to  his  tent  at  the  time;  but,  as  showin 
his  purpose  had  he  been  able  to  keep  the  sad 
die,  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  lay  prostratei 
by  sickness,  "  We  must  strike  them  a  blow 
we  must  never  let  them  pass  us  again."*  What 
ever  General  Lee  did,  his  men  thought  it  th 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances 
Their  feeling  towards  him  is  well  illustrated  b- 
the  remark  of  a  "  ragged  rebel"  who  took  of 
his  hat  to  the  general  as  he  was  passing  and  re 
ceived  a  like  courteous  salute  in  return:  "  Goc 
bless  Marse  Robert !    I  wish  he  was  empero 
of  this  country  and  I  was  his  carriage-driver." 
The   results  of  the  "  overland   campaign1 
against  Richmond,  in  1864,  cannot  be  gaugec 
simply  by  the  fact  that  Grant's  army  founc 
itself  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Confederate 
capital  when  it  ended.    It  might  have  gotter 
there  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  without  anj 
fightingatall.  Indeed,one  Federal  army  unde: 
General  Butler  was  already  there,  threatening 
Richmond,  which  was  considered  by  the  Con- 
federates much  more  secure  after  the  arrival  oi 
the  armies  of  Lee  and  Grant  than  it  had  beer 
before.  Nor  can  these  results  be  measured  onl) 
by  the  losses  of  the  opposing  armies  on  the 
battlefield,  except  as  they  affected  the  morale 
of  the  armies  themselves ;  for  their  losses  were 
about  proportional  to  their  relative  strength 
So  far  as  the  Confederates  were  concerned,  il 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  they  (as  well  as  Gen- 
eral Lee  himself)  were  disappointed  at  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  in  the  Wilderness  on  the 
5th  and  6th  of  May,  and  that  General  Grant's 
constant  "hammering"  with  his  largely  su- 
perior force  had  to  a  certain  extent  a  depress- 
ing effect  upon  both  officers  and  men.    "  It's 
no   use  killing   these  fellows;  a   half  dozen 
take  the  place  of  every  one  we  kill,"  was  a 
common  remark  in  our  army.    We  knew  that 
our  resources  of  men  were  exhausted  and  that 
the  vastly  greater  resources  of  the    Federal 
Government,  if  brought  fully  to  bear,  even  in 
this  costly  kind  of  warfare,  must  wear  us  out 

"  Statement  of  Colonel  Venable  of  General  Lee's 
staff.—  E.  M.  L. 
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1  the  end.    The  question  with  us  (and  one  though  perhaps  a  more  quiet  courage  than 

iften  asked  at  the  time)  was,"  How  long  will  they  had  displayed  on  entering  the  campaign 

he  people  of  the  North,  and  the  army  itself,  thirty  days  before.    The  Army  of  Northern 

fcandit?"    We  heard  much  about  the  demor-  Virginia  was  so  well  seasoned  and  tempered 

lization  of  Grant's  army  and  of  the  mutter-  that,  like  the  famous  Toledo  blade,  it  could  be 

igs  of  discontent  at  home  with  the  conduct  bent  back  and  doubled  upon  itself,  and  then 

if  the  campaign,  and  we  verily  believed  that  spring  again  into  perfect  shape. 
heir  patience  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  It  may  justly  be  said  of  both  armies  that  in 

So  far  as  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  men  this  terrible  thirty  days'  struggle  their  courage 

i^ere  concerned,  they  were  little  if  at  all  im-  and  endurance  were  superb.    Uoth  met  "  foe- 

laired  by  the  terrible  strain  that  had  been  put  men  worthy  of  their  steel,"  and  battles  were 

ipon    them.    Had  General  Lee  so  ordered,  fought  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  be- 

hey  would  have  attacked  the  Federal  army,  tween  men  of  kindred  race,  and  nowhere  else 

.fter  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  with  the  same  than  in  America. 

E.  M.  Law. 


HANCOCK'S    CORPS    ASSAULTING    THE     WORKS    AT    THE        BLOODY    ANGLE.' 
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^  ENERAL  HANCOCK'S  surprise  and 
lJJ"  capture  of  the  larger  portion  of  Edward 
ohnson's  division,  and  the  capture  of  the  sali- 
:nt  "  at  Spotsylvania  Court  House  on  the 
2th  of  May,  1864,  accomplished  with  the 
Second  Corps,"  have  been  regarded  as  one  of 
he  most  brilliant  feats  of  that  brilliant  soldier's 
areer;  but  without  the  substantial  assistance 
if  General  Wright,  grand  old  John  Sedgwick's 
worthy  successor,  and  the  Sixth  Corps,  a  defeat 
.s  bitter  as  his  victory  was  sweet  would  have 
teen  recorded  against  the  hero  of  that  day. 
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The  storm  which  had  set  in  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  nth  of  May  continued  with 
great  severity,  and  but  little  rest  was  obtained 
during  the  night.  Soon  after  dark,  however,  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  weather  took  place, 
and  it  bet  nine  raw  and  disagreeable;  the  men 
gathered  in  small  groups  about  half-drowned 
tires,  with  their  tents  stretched  around  their 
shoulders,  while  some  had  hastily  pitched  the 
canvas  on  the  ground,  and  sought  shelter 
beneath  the  rumpled  and  dripping  folds. 
Others  rolled  themselves  up,  and  lay  close  to 
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eral  Upton  on 
May  ioth,andwas 
considered  to  be 
the  key  to  Lee's 
position. 

Just  as  the  day 
was  breaking, 
Barlow's  and 
Birney's  divisions 
of  Hancock's 
corps  pressed  for- 
ward upon  the 
unsuspecting  foe, 
and  leaping  the 
breastworks  after 
a  hand-to-hand 
conflict    with    the 


bewildered  enemy,  in  which  guns  were  used  as 
clubs,  possessed  themselves  of  the  intrench- 
ments.  Over  3,000  prisoners  were  taken,  in- 
cluding General  Johnson  and  General  Steuart. 
Twenty  Confederate  cannon  became  the  per- 
manent trophies  of  the  day,  12  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Page,  and  8  to  Cutshaw. 

Upon  reaching  the  second  line  of  Lee's 
works,  held  by  Wilcox's  division,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  apprised  of  the  disaster  to 
their  comrades,  Hancock  met  with  stern  re- 
sistance, as  Lee  in  the  meantime  had  been 
hurrying  troops  to  Ewell  from  Hill  on  the  right, 
and  Anderson  on  the  left,  and  these  were 
sprung  upon  our  victorious  lines  with  such  an 
impetus  as  to  drive  them  hastily  back  towards 
the  left  of  the  salient.* 


the  simmering  logs,  eager  to  catch  a  few  mo- 
ments' sleep :  many  crouched  about,  without 
anv  shelter  whatever. presenting  a  pitiable  sight. 
Throughout  the  day  some  skirmishing  and 
shaipshooting  had  occurred,  but  this  had  been 
spasmodic  character,  and  had  elicited  no 
concern.   About  dusk  the  Sixth  Corps  moved 
to  a  position  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  army. 
The  stormy  night  was  favorable  to  Hancock's 
movement,  and  about   10  o'clock  he  put  his 
ps  in  motion,  marching  to  a  point  on  the 
left  of  the  Sixth  Corps'  former  position  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Brown  house,  massing  his 
troops  in  that  vicinity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  been    reorganized  into 
three  infantry  corps — the  Second  (Hancock), 
the  Fifth  (Warren),  and  the  Sixth  (Sedgwick, 
now  Wright).    The  Ninth  (Burnside)  served 
as  an  independent  command  until  May  24th, 
when  it  was  permanently  attached  to  Meade's 
army.    A  cavalry  corps  under  Sheridan  com- 
pleted the  organization.  General  Grant's  or- 
ders to  Hancock  were  to  assault  at  daylight 
on  the   1 2th  in  cooperation  with  Burnside  on 
his  left,  while  Wright  and  Warren  were  held  in 
iiness  to  assault  on  his  right.    The  Con- 
rate  army  was  composed  of  three  corps  — 
Longstreet  (now   K.   H.  Anderson)  on  their 
left,  Ewell  in  the  center,  and  A.  I'.  Hill  on  the 
it    l!i'-  point  to  be  assaulted  was  a  salient 
of  held  works  on  the  Confederate  center,  af- 
rds  <   tiled  the  "  Bloody  Angle."    It  was 
teral   Edward  Johnson's  division. 
•     line  broke  off  at  an  an- 
•  righl  parallel,  about 
mall  brigade,  being  occupied 
by   I  il.    Steuart's   regiments. 

part  or  <  ontinuation  of  the 
ind  <  arried  by   Gen- 

I  Memoirs," p. 231) says:  to  remain  there.    .    .    Burnside  accomplished  but  little 

t  of  the  on  our  lefl  of  a  positive  nature,  but  negatively  a  great 

Pottcr,com-  deal.    He  kept   L ce  from  reenforcing  his  center  from 

manding  one  of  •.                                   rat  was  not  able  that  quarter." — Editor. 


GENERAL     EMORY     UPTON.       (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.) 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  Hancock's  good 
and  ill  success  reached  army  headquarters, 
the  Sixth  Corps  —  Upton's  brigade  being  in 
advance —  was  ordered  to  move  with  all  possi- 
ble haste  to  his  support.  At  a  brisk  pace  we 
crossed  a  line  of  intrenchments  a  short  dis- 
tance in  our  front,  and,  passing  through  a 
strip  of  timber,  at  once  began  to  realize  our 
nearness  to  the  foe.  It  was  now  about  6 
o'clock,  and  the  enemy,  reenforced,were  mak- 
ing desperate  efforts  to  regain  what  they  had 
lost.  Our  forces  were  hastily  retiring  at  this 
point  before  the  concentrated  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  these  with  our  wounded  lined  the 
road.  We  pressed  forward  and  soon  cleared 
the  woods  and  reached  an  insidious  fen,  cov- 
ered with  dense  marsh  grass,  where  we  lay 
down  for  a  kw  moments  awaiting  orders.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  any  of  us  survived  the 
sharp  fire  that  swept  over  us  at  this  point  — a 
fire  so  keen  that  it  split  the  blades  of  grass  all 
about  us,  the  minies  moaning  in  a  furious  con- 
cert as  they  picked  out  victims  by  the  score. 

The  rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents,  and 
held  the  country  about  in  obscurity.  The  com- 
mand was  soon  given  to  my  regiment,  the 
95th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Captain  Mac- 
farlain  commanding, —  it  being  the  advance 
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of  Upton's  brigade, —  to  "rise  up,"  whereupon 
with  hurrahs  we  went  forward,  cheered  on  by 
Colonel  Upton,  who  had  led  us  safe  through 
the  Wilderness.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
reached  an  angle  of  works  constructed  with 
great  skill.  Immediately  in  our  front  an  abatis 
had  been  arranged  consisting  of  limbs  and 
branches  interwoven  into  one  another,  forming 
footlocksof  the  most  dangerous  character.  But 
there  the  works  were,  and  over  some  of  us 
went,  many  never  to  return.  At  this  moment 
Lee's  strong  line  of  battle,  hastily  selected  for 
the  work  of  retrieving  ill  fortune,  appeared 
through  the  rain,  mist,  and  smoke.  We  received 
their  bolts,  losing  nearly  one  hundred  of  our 
gallant  95th.  Colonel  Upton  saw  at  once 
that  this  point  must  be  held  at  all  hazards ; 
for  if  Lee  should  recover  the  angle,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  sweep  back  our  lines  right  and 
left,  and  the  fruits  of  the  morning's  victory 
would  be  lost.  The  order  was  at  once  given 
us  to  lie  down  and  commence  firing ;  the  left 
of  our  regiment  rested  against  the  works,  while 
the  right  slightly  refused  rested  upon  an  ele- 
vation in  front.  And  now  began  a  desperate 
and  pertinacious  struggle. 

Under  cover  of  the  smoke-laden  rain  the 
enemy  was  pushing  large  bodies  of  troops  for- 
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when  General  Grant  made  his  observation.     At  the  time,  the  gth 
Ma    achu  etts  Volunteers  were  crossing 
thi  place     toward  the  right  of  the  line.— Editor. 


nation.     At  the  time,  the  nth 

ssinir   the  road   from  the  left 
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ward,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  regain  the 
lost  ground.  Could  we  hold  on  until  the  re- 
mainder of  our  brigade  would  come  to  our  as- 
sistance ?  Regardless  of  the  heavy  volleys  of 
the  enemy  which  were  thinning  our  ranks,  we 
stuck  to  the  position,  and  returned  the  tire  until 
the  5th  Maine  and  the  121st  New  York  of  our 
brigade  came  to  our  support,  while  the  96th 
Pennsylvania  went  in  on  our  right ;  thus  reen- 
forced,  we  redoubled  our  exertions.  The  smoke, 
which  was  dense  at  first,  was  intensified  by  each 
discharge  of  artillery  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
accuracy  of  our  aim  became  very  uncertain,  but 
nevertheless  we  kept  up  the  fire  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  they  were 
crawling  forward  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  un- 
til, reaching  a  certain  point,  and  raising  their 
usual  yell,  they  charged  gallantly  up  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  our  pieces  and  reoccupied  the  Angle. 

Upon  reaching  the  breastwork,  the  Confed- 
erates for  a  few  moments  had  the  advantage 
of  us,  and  made  good  use  of  their  rifles.  Our 
men  went  down  by  the  score ;  all  the  artillery 
horses  were  down ;  the  gallant  Upton  was  the 
only  mounted  officer  in  sight.  Hat  in  hand,  he 
bravely  cheered  his  men,  and  begged  them  to 
"  hold  this  point."  All  of  his  staff  had  been 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  dismounted. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  open  ground 
in  rear  of  the  Confederate  works  was  choked 
with  troops,  a  section  of  Battery  C,  5th 
United  States  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant 
Richard  Metcalf,*  was  brought  into  action  and 
increased    the  carnage  by  opening  at   short 

*  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  war  of  a  battery  charging  on  breastworks.  It 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  Gilliss,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Second  Corps.  Sergeant  William  E. 
Lines,  one  of  only  two  survivors  of  the  section  that 
went  in  on  that  day,  and  who  commanded  the  right  gun 
of  that  section,  has  given  the  writer  the  following  facts 
relative  to  the  matter.    He  says  : 

"  After  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  works,  we 
were  put  in  position  just  under  the  hill  near  the 
small  pine-trees  so  much  spoken  of.  We  fired  a 
few  rounds  of  solid  shot.  Of  course  we  could  not  see 
the  Confederate  line,  but  we  elevated  our  guns  so  as  to 
clear  our  own  infantry.  While  we  were  waiting,  a  staff 
officer  with  a  Sixth  Corps  badge  rode  up  to  Lieutenant 
Gilliss,  and  I  could  see  they  had  some  argument  or  dis- 
pute, for  the  officer  soon  went  away.  Directly  another 
officer  rode  up  to  Gilliss,  and  the  same  sort  of  colloquy 
took  place,  the  officer  evidently  wanting  Gilliss  to  do 
something  that  the  latter  would  not  do.  This  officer 
rode  away.  In  a  very  short  time  General  Wright,  who 
then'commanded  the  Sixth  Corps,  rode  up  to  Gilliss, and 
had  a  moment's  conversation  with  him.  Lieutenant 
Metcalf  then  came  over  to  the  first  section,  and  gave 
the  command,  '  Limber  the  guns,'  '  drivers  mount,' 
'  cannoneers  mount,'  '  caissons  rear,'  and  away  we 
went,  up  the  hill,  past  our  infantry,  and  into  position. 
The  staff  officer  who  led  us  was  shot  before  we  got 
into  position.  I  have  often  thought  it  was  owing  to 
that  fact  that  we  got  so  close  to  the  enemy's  works. 
We  were  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  our  infantry, 
and  of  course  artillery  could  not  live  long  under  such 
a  fire  as  the  enemy  were  putting  through  there.  Our 
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range  with  double  charges  of  canister.  This 
staggered  the  apparently  exultant  enemy. 
These  guns  in  the  maze  of  the  moment  were 
run  up  by  hand  close  to  the  famous  Angle, 
fired  again  and  again,  and  were  only  aban- 
doned when  all  the  drivers  and  cannoneers  had 
fallen.    The  battle  was  now  at  white  heat. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  hung  over  the  scene.  Like  leeches  we 
stuck  to  the  work,  determined  by  our  fire  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  rising  up.  Captain 
John  D.  Fish  of  Upton's  staff,  who  had 
until  this  time  performed  valuable  service 
in  conveying  ammunition  to  the  gunners, 
fell,  pierced  by  a  bullet.  This  brave  officer 
seemed  to  court  death  as  he  rode  back  and 
forth  between  the  caissons  and  cannoneers 
with  stands  of  canister  under  his  "gum"  coat. 
"  Give  it  to  them,  boys !  I'll  bring  you  the  canis- 
ter," said  he;  and  as  he  turned  to  cheer  the  gun- 
ners, he  fell  from  his  horse,  mortally  wounded. 
In  a  few  moments  the  two  brass  pieces  of  the 
5th  Artillery,  cut  and  hacked  by  the  bullets  of 
both  antagonists,  lay  unworked  with  their  muz- 
zles projecting  over  the  enemy's  works,  and 
their  wheels  half  sunk  in  the  mud.  Between 
the  lines  and  near  at  hand  lay  the  horses  of 
these  guns,  completely  riddled.  The  dead  and 
wounded  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  canis- 
ter as  it  swept  the  ground  where  they  had 
fallen.  The  mud  was  half  way  to  our  knees,, 
and  by  our  constant  movement  the  fallen  were 
almost  buried  at  our  feet.  We  now  backed  off 
from  the  breastwork  a  few  yards,  abandoning 

men  went  down  in  short  order.  The  left  gun  fired 
nine  rounds.  I  fired  fourteen  with  mine,  and  was  as- 
sisted in  the  last  four  rounds  by  an  officer  of  a  Vermont 
regiment,  and  by  another  from  the  95th  Pennsylvania, 
both  of  whom  were  shot.  The  effect  of  our  canister  upon 
the  Confederates  was  terrible  :  they  were  evidently  try- 
ing to  strengthen  their  first  line  from  the  second  when 
we  opened  on  them,  and  you  can  imagine  the  execution 
at  that  distance.  When  Lieutenant  Metcalf  and  myself 
could  no  longer  serve  the  guns,  we  withdrew.  Our  sec- 
tion went  into  action  with  23  men  and  I  officer  —  Lien- 
tenant  Metcalf.  The  only  ones  who  came  out  sound 
were  the  lieutenant  and'  myself.  Every  horse  was 
killed,  7  of  the  men  were  killed  outright,  16  wounded; 
the  gun  carriages  were  so  cut  with  bullets  as  to  be 
of  no  further  service.  ...  27  balls  passed  through 
the  lid  of  the  limber  chest  while  Number  Six  was  get- 
ting out  ammunition,  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  face 
and  neck  by  the  fragments  (if  wood  and  lead.  The 
sponge  bucket  on  my  Ljun  had  39  holes  in  it,  being  per- 
forated like  a  sieve.  The  force  of  the  balls  can  be  imag- 
ined when  I  say  that  the  bucket  was  made  of  one- 
eighth  inch  iron.  One  curious  circumstance  on  the 
morning  we  captured  the  works  [May  12th]  was,  that 
musketry  shots  seemed  to  make  such  a  slight  noise  ;  in- 
stead of  the  sharp  (ring  of  the  shot,  it  was  a  dull  thud. 
This  may  have  been  an  important  aid  to  our  success, 
as  the  [first]  firing  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  did  not 
alarm  their  men  in  the  breastworks." — G.  N.  G. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  a  section  of  Brown's  Rhode 
Island  battery  was  run  up  to  the  breastworks  in  a 
similar  manner. — Editor. 
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for  a  while  the  two  twelve-pounders,  but  still 
keeping  up  a  fusillade.  We  soon  closed  up  our 
shattered  ranks  and  the  brigade  settled  down 

0  to  us  task.  Our  tire  was  now  directed  at 
the  top  of  the  breastworks,  and  woe  be  to  the 
head  or  hand  that  appeared  above  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  New  Jersey  brigade,  Colonel 
W.  H.  Penrose,  went  into  action  on  our  right, 
and  the  Third  Brigade,  General  Eustis's,  was 

1  at  work.  The  Vermont  brigade,  under 
i  mel  Lewis  A.  Grant,  that  had  been  sent 
to  Barlo-  mce,  was  now  at  the  Angle, 
and  General  Wheaton's  brigade  was  deep  in 
the  struggle.  The  Second  and  Third  Divisions 
of  the  Sixth  Corps  were  also  ready  to  take 

.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  had  no  lack 
oi  men  for  the  defense  or  capture  of  this  posi- 
tion, whichever  it  may  be  termed. 

The  great  difficulty  was  the  prescribed 
limits  of  the  Angle,  around  which  we  were 
fighting,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
getting  .more  than  a  limited  number  into  ac- 
tion at  once.  At  one  time  our  ranks  were 
crowded  in  some  parts  four  deep  by  reinforce- 
ments. Major  Henry  P.  Truefitt,  command- 
ing the  119th  Pennsylvania,  was  killed,  and 
Captain  Charles  P.  Warner,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  shot  dead.  Later  in  the  day  Major 
William  Ellis,  of  the  49th  New  York,  who 
had  excited  our  admiration,  was  shot  through 
the  arm  and  body  with  a  ramrod  during  one  of 
several  attempts  to  get  the  men  to  cross  the 
works  and  drive  off  the  enemy.  Our  losses 
were  frightful.  What  remained  of  many  differ- 
ent regiments  that  had  come  to  our  support  had 
concentrated  at  this  point,  and  had  planted 
their  tattered  colors  upon  a  slight  rise  of  ground 
close  to  the  Angle,  where  they  staid  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

To  keep  up  the  supply  of  ammunition  pack 
mules  were  brought  into  use,  each  animal  car- 
rying three  thousand  rounds.   The  boxes  were 
dropped  close  behind    the  troops  engaged, 
where  they  were  quickly  opened  by  the  officers 
or  file-closers,  who  served   the   ammunition 
to  the  men.    The   writer  fired  four  hundred 
>f  ammunition,   and  many  others  as 
miny  or  more.     In  this    manner  a  continu- 
and  rapid  fire  was  maintained,  to  which 
•lied  with  vigor  for  a  while. 
ng  that  we  were  not  to  be  driven  back, 
a  to  use  more  discretion, 
Ives  but  little,  using  the  loop- 
their  works  to  fire  through,  and  ;it  times 
ng  the  muzzles  of  their  rifles  on  the  top  logs, 
tn   II  of  the  stock,  and 

of  one  of  <  .  .,.,]  jn 

a^hingfon.     fn  hi-  official  report,  Brigadier-G< 

ed  a  brigade  in  Wil- 

;'  'I  0  give  tome  idea 

of  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  an  oak-tree  twenty-two  inches 


elevating  the  breech  with  one  hand  sufficiently 
to  reach  us.  During  the  day  one  of  our  bat- 
teries took  position  behind  us,  sending  shell 
after  shell  close  over  our  heads,  to  explode 
inside  the  Confederate  works.  In  like  man- 
ner Coehorn  mortars  eight  hundred  yards  in 
our  rear  sent  their  shells  with  admirable  pre- 
cision gracefully  curving  over  us.  Sometimes 
the  enemy's  fire  would  slacken,  and  the  mo- 
ments would  become  so  monotonous  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  stir  them  up. 
Then  some  resolute  fellow  would  seize  a  fence 
rail  or  piece  of  abatis,  and,  creeping  close  to  the 
breastworks,  thrust  it  over  among  the  enemy, 
and  then  drop  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the 
volley  that  was  sure  to  follow.  A  daring  lieu- 
tenant in  one  of  our  left  companies  leaped  upon 
the  breastworks,  took  a  rifle  that  was  handed 
to  him,  and  discharged  it  among  the  foe.  In 
like  manner  he  discharged  another,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  firing  a  third  shot  when  his 
cap  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  his  body  pitched 
headlong  among  the  enemy. 

On  several  occasions  squads  of  disheartened 
Confederates  raised  pieces  of  shelter  tents 
above  the  works  as  a  flag  of  truce ;  upon  our 
slacking  fire  and  calling  to  them  to  come  in,  they 
would  immediately  jump  the  breastworks  and 
surrender.  One  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  thus 
signified  their  willingness  to  submit;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  comrades  occasionally 
took  advantage  of  the  cessation  to  get  a  volley 
into  us,  it  was  some  time  before  we  concluded 
to  give  them  a  chance.  With  leveled  pieces  we 
called  to  them  to  come  in.  Springing  upon  the 
breastworks  in  a  body,  they  stood  for  an  instant 
panic-stricken  at  the  terrible  array  before  them; 
that  momentary  delay  was  the  signal  for  their 
destruction.  While  we,  with  our  fingers  press- 
ing the  trigger,  shouted  to  them  to  jump,  their 
troops,  massed  in  the  rear,  poured  a  volley 
into  them,  killing  or  wounding  all  but  a  few, 
who  dropped  with  the  rest  and  crawled  in  un- 
der our  pieces,  while  we  instantly  began  firing. 

The  battle,  which  during  the  morning  raged 
with  more  or  less  violence  on  the  right  and  left 
of  this  position,  gradually  slackened,  and  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  upon  the  Angle.  So 
continuous  and  heavy  was  our  fire  that  the 
head  logs  of  the  breastworks  were  cut  and  torn 
until  they  resembled  hickory  brooms.  Several 
large  oak-trees,  which  grew  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  works,  were  completely  gnawed  off  by  our 
converging  fire,  and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  day 
fell  among  the  enemy  with  a  loud  crash.* 

Towards  dusk  preparations  were  made  to 

in  diameter,  which  stood  just  in  rear  of  the  right  of 
ili'-  l>rigad<-,  was  cut  down  by  the  constant  scaling 
of  musket-balls,  and  fell  about  12  o'clock  Thursday 
night,  injuring  by  its  fall  several  soldiers  in  the  1st 
South  Carolina  regiment." — EDITOR. 
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relieve  us.  By  this  time  we  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  had  fired  three  to  four  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  Our  lips  were 
encrusted  with  powder  from  "  biting  car- 
tridge." Our  shoulders  and  hands  were  coated 
with  mud  that  had  adhered  to  the  butts  of 
our  rifles.* 

The  troops  of  the  Second  Corps,  who  were 
to  relieve  us,  now  moved  up,  took  our  posi- 
tion, and  opened  fire  as  we  fell  back  a  short 
distance  to  re-arrange  our  shattered  ranks 
and  get  something  to  eat,  which  we  were 
sadly  in  need  of.  When  darkness  came  on  we 
dropped  from  exhaustion. 

About  midnight,  after  twenty  hours  of  con- 
stant fighting,  Lee  withdrew  from  the  contest, 
leaving  the  Angle  in  our  possession.  Thus  closed 
the  battle  of  the  second  day  at  Spotsylvania. 

On  the  13th,  early  in  the  day,  volunteers 
were  called  for  to  bury  the  dead.  The  writer 
volunteered  to  assist,  and  with  the  detail 
moved  to  the  works  near  the  Angle,  in  front 
of  which  we  buried  a  number  of  bodies  near 
where  they  fell.  We  were  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  sharpshooters,  and  it  was  still  raining.  We 
cut  the  name,  company,  and  regiment  of  each 
of  the  dead  on  the  lids  of  ammunition  boxes 
which  we  picked  up  near  by.  The  inscriptions 
were  but  feebly  executed,  for  they  were  done 
with  a  pocket  knife.  This  work  ended,  we 
went  close  up  where  we  had  fought  on 
Thursday  and  viewed  the  spot  appropriately 
called  the  "  Slaughter  Pen,"  or  "  Bloody  Angle." 

*  Our  pieces  at  times  would  become  choked  with 
burnt  pdwder,  and  would  receive  the  cartridge  but 
half  way.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  interfere  with 
their  discharge. — G.  N.  G. 


A  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine  through 
the  gloom  of  the  sky  seemed  to  add  a  new 
horror  to  the  scene.  Hundreds  of  Confeder- 
ates, dead  or  dying,  lay  piled  over  one  another 
in  those  pits.  The  fallen  lay  three  or  four  feet 
deep  in  some  places,  and,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  shot  in  and  about  the  head. 
Arms,  accouterments,  ammunition,  cannon, 
shot  and  shell,  and  broken  foliage  were  strewn 
about.  With  much  labor  a  detail  of  Union 
soldiers  buried  the  dead  by  simply  turning  the 
captured  breastworks  upon  them.  Thus  had 
these  unfortunate  victims  unwittingly  dug  their 
own  graves.t  The  trenches  were  nearly  full  of 
muddy  water.  It  was  the  most  horrible  sight 
I  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  enemy's  defenses  at  this  point  were  elab- 
orately constructed  of  heavy  timber,  banked 
with  earth  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet; 
above  this  was  placed  what  is  known  as  a  head 
log,  raised  just  high  enough  to  enable  a  mus- 
ket to  be  inserted  between  it  and  the  lower 
work.  Pointed  pine  and  pin-oak  formed  an 
abatis,  in  front  of  which  was  a  deep  ditch. 
Shelves  ran  along  the  inside  ledges  of  these 
works  (a  series  of  square  pits)  and  along  their 
flank  traverses  which  extended  to  the  rear; 
upon  these  shelves  large  quantities  of  "  buck 
and  ball  "  and  "  minie"  cartridges  were  piled 
ready  for  use,  and  the  guns  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  still  pointing  through  the  aper- 
tures, just  as  the  men  had  fallen  from  them. 

G.  Norton   Galloway. 

tThe  Confederate  General  McGowan  officially  says: 
"The  trenches  on  the  right  in  the  bloody  angle  ran 
with  blood  and  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  dead  bodies 
more  than  once."  —  Editor. 


FORCES    AND    LOSSES    IN    THE    WILDERNESS    CAMPAIGN. 


From  a  careful  examination  of  the  Official  Records 
the  total  effective  strength  of  Grant's  army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Wilderness  campaign  is  estimated  at 
about  118,000,  and  that  of  Lee's  army  at  about  61,000 
of  all  arms. 

On  June  1st,  at  and  about  Cold  Harbor  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  numbered,  "  present  for  duty,"  103,875. 
The  Eighteenth  Corps,  from  the  Army  of  the  James, 
added  to  the  army  on  the  same  date  about  10,000  men. 

The  strength  of  Lee's  army  at  Cold  Harbor  is  no- 
where authoritatively  stated.  This  also  applies  to  the 
Confederate  losses  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold 
Harbor. 

The  losses  in  battle  of  the  Union  army,  as  denoted 
by  the  revised  tables  prepared  by  the  late  Colonel 
Robert  N.  Scott,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


The  Wilderness 

Spotsylvania  Court  House  .... 
North  Anna  and  Totopotomoy 

Cold  Harbor 

Sheridan's  first  expedition  ... 
Sheridan's  second  expedition . 


Grand  total  from  the  Wilder 
ness  to  the  James  River  .  .  . 


,246 
.725 

591 

.-'4  4 

64 

150 


12.037 

13,416 

2,734 

9-°77 
337 
74i 


3.383 

2,258 

661 

1,816 

224 

625 


38,342     8,967 


17,666 

'8.399 
3,986 

"2,737 

625 

1,516 


54.929 


MEMORANDA    ON    THE   CIVIL    WAR. 


A  Missing  Confederate  Cipher  Dispatch. 

ON  the  oth  oi  April.  1887,  .1  statue  of  General 
A.  i  Johnston,  who  fell  at  Shiloh  twenty-five  years 
before,  was  unveiled  in  the  Metarie  Cemetery  at  New 
Among  -those  present  at  that  interesting 
ceremony  was  the  Confederate  ex- President,  Mr. 
Jeff.:  -     Being  called  upon,  he  spoke  in  his 

usual  sial  vein,  including  these  words:  "On 

the  field  of  Shiloh  he  [Johnston]  made  but  one  mis- 
take. He  had  planned  that  battle  and  had  sent  me 
a  telegram. —  which  was  lost, —  which  described  it  just 
as  it  was  fought  —  the  only  battle  in  the  world's  his- 
tory that  was  fought  as  the  general  expected." 

In  effect  this  is  but  a  re-averment  of  a  story  first 
broached  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government,"  and  repeated  orally  in  one  or  more  pub- 
lic addresses.  In  his  book  (Vol.  II.,  p.  57)  Mr.  Davis 
gives  the  full  text  of  a  telegram  from  General  John- 
ston to  himself  dated  April  3d,  1S62,  which  he  describes 
as  explaining  the  proposed  Confederate  "  order  of 
movement"  upon  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  which  is  in  these  words  :  "  Hope  en- 
gagement before  Buell  can  form  junction."  This  was 
immediately  followed,  on  the  same  page,  with  a  tele- 
gram which  he  says  he  sent  on  the  5th  of  April,  to 
wit,  '•  General  A.  S.  Johnston  :  Your  dispatch  of  yes- 
terday received.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  close  with 
enemy  before  his  two  columns  meet." 

This  is  presented,  however,  by  Mr.  Davis  not  as  the 
answer  to  the  telegram  of  the  3d  of  April,  but  to  "  one 
in  cipher  "  of  the  4th  of  April,  which  he  declares  is 
.  bus  strangely  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  clos- 
ing words  of  his  own  dispatch  are  too  clearly  the  echo 
of  those  of  Johnston's  telegram  of  April  3d  not  to  be 
his  answer  thereto,  as  is  made  indisputable  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  telegram. 

As  after  the  29th  of  March,  1862,  General  Johnston 
really  exercised  no  active  command  over  the  army  at 
Corinth,  he  either  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  means  of  cipher  communication 
with  the  Richmond  authorities  or  had  mislaid  them. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  after  the  conference  with  Beauregard 
and  the  corps  commanders  at  the  quarters  of  the  former, 
on  the  morning  of  April  3d,  when  Beauregard  ex- 
plained his  plan  of  battle,  which  General  Johnston  ap- 
•  d,  the  latter,  wishing  to  inform  Mr.  Davis  of  the 
■rd  movement,  wrote  the  dispatch  of  that  date.  To 
secure  the  transmission  of  it  with  essential  secrecy  he 
«ent  .  L;ard  for  translation  into    a  dictionary 

cip!  •  ter's  school  dictionary,  three 

which  that  general  had  for  such 
with  his  government.  That  transla- 
exists  in  General  Beauregard's  official 
lar  order  of  date  as  follows  : 

April  3d,  1862,  3  P.  M. 

>,  Va. 

7   R.  S  — 166  L  26  — 250.  M  20  —  250 

43  M  6  — Clifton 

■   R.  22  —  124.  R.  32.— 

108— M. 

18—  252.  M  6  — 

•',.  L   1*      Piti  iburg  — 84  M.  4 

—  in.  M.  23—  37  M.  20     in.  M  28 


Corinth  —  210  M.  16  in  M.  28  —  Burnsville  —  63  R.  25  — 
252  R.  11 — 169.  L  12  —  Monterey — 174.  R.  14  —  Pitts- 
burg. Beauregard,  221  R.  10 — 132  R.  5  —  56,  M.  14  — 
Polk  150.  M.  7  —  Hardee,  48.  M.  3  —  Bragg  213  M.  6  — 
276.  M.  22.  Breckinridge  210  M.  16 — 126  M.  4  —  92.  R. 
18  —  32.  M.  28 — Buell  44.   M.  13  — 109  M.  6 — 146.  L. 


(Signed) 


"  A.  S.  Johnston, 

"  General  C.  S.  A." 


After  translation  the  original  was  returned  to  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found  and 
published  by  Mr.  William  Preston  Johnston,  in  the 
biography  of  his  father,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Davis,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  son,  altogether  unwittingly  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  translation  of  the  very  cipher  dis- 
patch whose  loss  Mr.  Davis  had  deplored,  for  the  rea- 
son, as  he  imagined,  that  it  was  not  only  the  plan  of 
battle  as  Johnston  had  devised,  but  as  he  had  fought 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  son  adduces  it  as  "clearly" 
showing  that  it  was  the  plan  of  battle  as  his  father  had 
originally  devised,  but  not  as  he  had  fought  it ;  "  doubt- 
less," as  he  naively  suggests,  "indeference  to  General 
Beauregard's  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  for  reasons 
which  seemed  sufficient  at  the  time. "  In  that  biography 
this  dispatch  appears  without  the  evidence  of  the  hour 
of  its  transmission,  and  is  thus  and  otherwise  made 
to  do  duty  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  that  hour,  to  wit, 
3  p.  M.  Here  is  the  text  of  it  as  printed  both  by  Mr. 
Davis  and  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Johnston  : 

"  Corinth,  April  3d,  1862. 

"  General  Buell  in  motion  30,000  strong,  rapidly  from 
Columbia  by  Clifton  to  Savannah.  Mitchell  behind  him 
with  10,000.  Confederate  forces — 40,000  —  ordered  for- 
ward to  offer  battle  near  Pittsburg.  Division  from  Bethel, 
main  body  from  Corinth,  reserve  from  Burnsville,  con- 
verging to-morrow  near  Monterey  on  Pittsburg.  Beaure- 
gard second  in  command,  Polk  the  left,  Bragg  the  center, 
Hardee  the  right  wing,  Breckinridge  the  reserve.  Hope 
engagement  before  Buell  can  form  junction. 

"To  the  President,  Richmond." 

Mr.  Davis  admits  that  he  has  vainly  sought  to  res- 
urrect the  alleged  missing  cipher  dispatch  of  the  4th 
of  April.  In  other  words,  the  original  of  no  such  pa- 
per was  among  the  very  full  files  of  official  papers  left 
by  General  Johnston  ;  though  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were 
so  full  as  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  after  the 
war  to  the  United  States  government.  But  Johnston's 
papers  did  contain  the  telegram  of  the  3d  of  April  — 
really  the  only  cipher  dispatch  that  was  transmitted. 
The  alleged  tenor  of  the  telegram  of  April  4th  makes 
it  improbable,  I  may  add,  that  any  dispatch  revealing 
the  plan  of  battle  was  sent. 

The  text  of  the  cipher  telegram  of  the  3d  of  April 
disposes  of  two  myths :  the  one  born  of  the  bad  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Davis  as  to  its  scope  and  tenor ;  the  other, 
begotten  in  the  brain  of  the  son  by  an  ill-grounded  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  to  the  effect 
that  the  attack  should  not  have  been  made,  as  it  was, 
in  three  deployed  lines  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  en- 
emy, but  with  the  three  corps  moving  in  columns  of 
attack  perpendicularly  to  the  Federal  line,  each  corps 
having  its  own  reserve.  Turning  his  back  square 
upon  the  fact  that  he  had  just  been  laboriously  seeking 
to  show  that  his  father,  not  Beauregard,  had  planned 
the  manner  of  the  battle  as  well  as  of  the  march,  Colonel 
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Johnston  here  claimed  that  his  father  had  originally 
ordered  the  attack  just  as  the  Comte  de  Paris  fancied 
it  should  have  been  ordered,  but  "  doubtless  "  had  been 
persuaded  out  of  it  by  Beauregard  —  thus,  inops  consilii, 
contradicting  the  very  claim  he  had  just  put  forth  that 
his  father  had  designed  the  tactics  of  the  battle,  which 
therefore  was  unachieved  because  of  his  death. 

Should  there  be  a  shred  of  doubt  left  in  regard  to 
the  true  history  of  General  Beauregard's  controlling 
influence  and  part  in  bringing  about  the  Shiloh  cam- 
paign, that,  it  seems  to  me,  must  disappear  before  the 
following  telegraphic  dispatch,  which  was  sent  while 
General  Johnston  was  marching  toward  Corinth  for 
the  concentration  urged  by  Beauregard  : 

"  Decatur,  March  15th,  1862. 
"To  General  G.  T.  Beauregard: 

"  Have  you  had  the  south  bank  of  the  Hatchce  examined 
near  Bolivar?  I  recommend  it  your  attention.  It  has, 
besides  other  advantages,  that  of  being  farther  from  en- 
emy's base. 

"  A.  S.  Johnston.'' 

That  is  to  say,  as  near  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  as  three  weeks,  General  Johnston  had  regarded 
it  as  most  advantageous  that  the  Confederate  concen- 
tration should  take  place  not  so  near  to  the  enemy's 
base  as  Corinth,  but  fully  fifty  miles  away  to  the  north- 
westward, behind  the  Hatchee  River,  and  covering 
Memphis,  according  to  his  Bowling  Green  memoran- 
dum of  February  7th,  1862,  ready  in  case  of  defeat  to 
retire  into  that  town  and  there  await  a  siege  and 
capture.  These  are  not  the  views,  I  submit,  of  a 
general  who  within  a  week  thereafter  would  repair 
to  Corinth  with  the  plan  of  an  offensive  campaign 
fully  rounded  in  his  mind  ready  for  execution  within 
a  fortnight,  but  of  one  bent  solely  upon  the  defen- 
sive ;  views  precisely  consonant  with  his  proffer  of  the 
command  to  Beauregard,  and  to  withdraw  his  head- 
quarters from  the  immediate  vicinage  of  Confederate 
forces. 

Thomas  Jordan. 

Union  Sentiment  among  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  ovation  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Grady  on  his  return 
to  Atlanta  proved  how  truly  he  expressed  the  feelings 
of  his  people  in  his  New  England  Society  speech. 
This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  new  generation  who 
were  too  young  to  take  part  in  the  war,  but  it  is  also 
the  well-nigh  universal  sentiment  of  the  veterans  who 
fought  for  the  "  Lost  Cause. "  For  my  part,  it  is  now 
several  years  since  I  became  convinced  that  it  is  an 
inestimable  blessing,  not  only  to  the  whole  country, 
but  especially  to  us  of  the  South,  that  the  war  ended 
in  the  removal  of  the  incubus  of  slavery  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  entire  nation  under  one  flag  and  one 


government.  Wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  if  the  Union 
had  been  broken  up  into  three  or  four  confederacies 
(as  it  would  have  been  after  its  prestige  was  once  de- 
stroyed), they  would  have  felt  toward  each  other  as 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  feel  at  this  day. 
The  result  would  have  been  vain  attempts  to  maintain  a 
durable  balance  of  power,  continual  wars,  conscription, 
standing  armies,  fortifications  and  custom-houses  on 
every  frontier,  and  burdens  far  more  grievous  than 
those  under  which  all  Europe  is  now  groaning.  The 
Southern  Confederacy  (or  con federacies ),  being  inferior 
in  population  and  resources,  would  have  felt  these  bur- 
dens far  more  than  the  others.  None  of  these  new 
nationalities  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  great  European  powers,  which 
would  have  made  America  the  field  of  their  intrigues 
and  conquests,  as  was  attempted  in  Mexico  under 
Maximilian.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  the  grandest 
country  and  the  most  magnificent  destinies  ever  vouch- 
safed to  any  people.  We  could  not  realize  this  while 
the  bitterness  of  defeat  was  still  fresh  in  our  hearts, 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  produced  a  vast  change 
in  the  Southern  mind.  An  old  adage  says :  Wise  men 
change  their  opinions  sometimes  —  fools  never;  and 
the  great  popular  heart  is  almost  always  wise. 

One  thing  especially  should  make  us  proud — it  al- 
ways gave  me  pleasure  to  boast  of  it  when  in  Europe 
—  and  it  is  this:  After  passing  through  the  most  gigan- 
tic struggle  that  any  country  ever  underwent,  not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shed  after  the  heat  of  conflict  had 
ceased.  Not  even  banishment  was  inflicted  upon  any 
of  the  vanquished,  the  result  being  that  instead  of  cre- 
ating an  Ireland  in  the  South  we  are  now  one  people, 
united  as  one  man  for  the  defense  and  the  honor  of 
our  whole  country. 

These  opinions,  formed  even  before  I  left  America 
to  follow  a  military  career  abroad,  were  confirmed  and 
intensified  by  seeing  the  condition  of  the  European 
masses,  taxed  without  mercy  and  made  "  food  for  pow- 
der" to  maintain  or  modify  the  "balance  of  power.'' 
Yet  if  they  were  only  my  individual  ideas,  I  would 
hardly  feel  justified  in  proclaiming  them  ;  but  I  will 
state  that  in  the  last  few  years  I  have  expressed  these 
views  to  hundreds  of  my  former  brother-soldiers,  and 
that  of  all  those,  only  one  failed  to  give  them  the  most 
hearty  approval — and  he  had  been  a  very  prominent 
political  leader,  but  not  much  of  a  soldier.  I  have 
therefore  good  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  Southern 
veterans  who  fought  the  war  are  a  unit  in  their  desire 
for  peace  and  harmony  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
restored  Union,  now  and  forever. 

K.  E.  Colston, 
Formerly  Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A. 

Washington,  February  17th,  1887. 


SOLITUDE. 

I  LOVE  thee,  O  thou  Beautiful  and  Strong, 
Invisible  comrade,  mute,  sweet  company, 
More  dear  than  friend  or  lover !  But  to  thee 
My  fondest  hopes,  my  fairest  dreams  belong 

Forevermore !  Amid  the  world's  gay  throng 
I  yearn  for  thy  soft  arms  that  lovingly 
Soothe  all  the  fevered  wounds  once  fretting  me. 
At  thy  deep  heart  there  springs  the  fount  of  song 

Whose  drops  shall  cool  my  burning  lips  athirst, — 
At  thy  swift  beck  within  my  sight  arise, 
(Their  bonds  of  silence  and  dim  darkness  burst,) 

All  my  beloved  dead,  with  shining  eyes, — 
At  thy  blest  hand,  by  starlit  paths  untrod, 
My  soul  draws  near  unto  the  face  of  God ! 

SILENCE. 

AY,  and  thee,  too,  who  wield'st  a  power  divine, 
Greater  than  loudest  speech  or  fairest  lay  ! 
The  dead,  millions  on  millions,  own  thy  sway, 
In  realms  where  suns  to  rise  no  more,  decline. 

Thine  is  the  lover's  sweetest  rapture,  thine 
The  deepest  cup  of  grief  or  joy,  that  aye 
The  lips  of  mortal  tasted,  thine  —  yet  stay 
How  may  I  name  thee,  with  what  sound  so  fine 

It  shall  not  snap  thy  life's  frail,  golden  thread  ? 
O  Solitude  and  Silence,  bid  me  learn 
A  little  of  your  greatness  !    Long  are  fled 

The  lesser  gods  of  life,  now  let  me  turn 
To  ye  alone,  to  ye  in  worship  come, 
The  accents  of  this  faltering  tongue  grown  dumb  ! 


Stuart  Sterne. 


AFTER    READING    SHAKSPERE. 

BLITHE  Fancy  lightly  builds  with  airy  hands 
Or  on  the  edges  of  the  darkness  peers, 
Breathless  and  frightened  at  the  Voice  she  hears : 
Imagination  (lo  !  the  sky  expands) 
Travels  the  blue  arch  and  Cimmerian  sands, — 
Homeless  on  earth,  the  pilgrim  of  the  spheres, 
The  rush  of  light  before  the  hurrying  years, 
The  Voice  that  cries  in  unfamiliar  lands. 

Men  weigh  the  moons  that  flood  with  eerie  light 

The  dusky  vales  of  Saturn  —  wood  and  stream 

But  who  shall  follow  on  the  awful  sweep 
Of  Neptune  through  the  dim  and  dreadful  deep  ? 

Onward  he  wanders  in  the  unknown  night, 

And  we  are  shadows  moving  in  a  dream. 

Charles  Edwin  Markham. 
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lutions,  and  devised  legislation 
to  further  their  intrigues.  |    By 
the  middle  of  February,  under 
their  inspiration,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  convention  to  frame  a 
State  constitution  was  perfect- 
ed and  enacted.  The  governor 
immediately  sent  the  legislature 
his  message,  reminding  them 
that  the  leading  idea   of  the 
organic  act  was  to  leave  the 
actual  bona  fide  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  "perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domes- 
tic  institutions    in    their   own 
way,"    and    vetoing    the    bill 
because    "the   legislature   has 
failed  to  make  any  provision  to 
submit  the  constitution  when 
framed  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  for 
their  ratification  or  rejection." §    The  govern- 
or's argument  was  wasted  on  the  predeter- 
mined legislators.    They  promptly  passed  the 
act  over  his  veto. 

The  cabal  was  in  no  mood  to  be  thwarted, 
and  under  a  show  of  outward  toleration,  if  not 
respect,  their  deep  hostility  found  such  means 
of  making  itself  felt  that  the  governor  began  to 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  the  legislature  receive  insult  from  street  ruffians,  and  to  be- 
met  (January  12th,  1857),  the  pro-slavery  come  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety.  In 
party  held  a  large  political  convention,  in  such  a  contest  he  was  single-handed  against 
which  it  was  confessed  that  they  were  in  a  the  whole  pro-slavery  town  of  Lecompton. 
hopeless  minority  in  the  territory,  and  the  gen-  The  foundation  of  his  authority  was  gradually 
eral  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was  no  sapped;  and  finding  himself  no  longer  sus- 
tained at  Washington,  where  the  private  ap- 
peals and  denunciations  of  the  cabal  were 
more  influential  than  his  official  reports,  he 
wrote  his  resignation  on  the  day  of  Buchanan's 
inauguration,  and  a  week  later  left  the  terri- 
tory in  secrecy  as  a  fugitive.  Thus,  in  less 
than  three  years,  three  successive  Democratic 
executives  had  been  resisted,  disgraced,  and 
overthrown  by  the  political  conspiracy  which 
ruled  the  territory  ;  and  Kansas  had  indeed 
become,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  "  the 
graveyard  of  governors." 

The  Kansas  imbroglio  was  a  political  scan- 
dal of  such  large  proportions,  and  so  clearly 
threatened  a  dangerous  schism  in  the  Demo- 
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THE     LECOMPTON     CONSTITUTION. 

"T^  H  E  year  1857  brings  us  to  a  decided  change 
J-  in  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  but  to  no  less 
remarkable  occurrences.  Active  civil  war  grad- 
ually ceased  in  the  preceding  autumn, —  a 
result  due  to  the  vigorous  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Geary  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  inclement  winter  weather. 


longer  worth  while  to  attempt  to  form  a  slave 
State  in  Kansas,  t  Many  of  its  hitherto  ac- 
tive leaders  immediately  and  definitely  aban- 
doned the  struggle.  But  the  Missouri  cabal, 
intrenched  in  the  various  territorial  and  county 
offices,  held  to  their  design,  though  their  labors 
now  assumed  a  somewhat  different  character. 
They  denounced  Governor  Geary  in  their  reso- 

t  January  12th,  1857,  Wilder,  Annals  of  Kansas,  p. 
113.  Bell,  Speech  in  Senate,  March  18th,  1858.  Appen- 
dix to  Cong.  Globe,  p.  137. 

%  Geary  to  Marcy,  January  19th,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  VI.,  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  131. 

§  Geary,  Veto  Message,  February  18th,  1857.  Senate 
Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  VI., Ex.  Doc.  17,  p. 
167. 
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lent,  Bui  hanan, 
.'m<l  his  1        Cabinet,  pro  to  its  treat- 

ment with  the  uti  tion.  The  subject  was 

it  with  diffi<  ulties  not  1  I  olution. 

•    .    - :  tain  her  politit  al    iprema<  y,or 
eded  more    lave  Si 
furnish  addition  a  th<    •  nited  States 

■  make  a  slav<  is,  the 

ri  ( Compromise  had  been  repeal 
a  bog  .  -I  and  supported  by 


the  successive  Missouri  invasions  and  the 
guerrilla  war  of  1856.  All  these  devices  had, 
however,  confessedly  failed  of  their  object. 
Northern  emigration  and  antislayery  senti- 
menl  were  clearly  in  possession  of  Kansas,  and 
a  majority  of  voters  stood  ready  upon  fair 
occasion  to  place  her  in  the  column  of  free 
tates.  It  had  become  a  game  on  the  chess- 
board  of  national  politics.  The  moving 
pie<  es  stood  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  but  the 
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players  sat  in  Washington.  In  reality  it  was  a  tional  fame,  who  had  been  senator  and  Sec- 
double  game.  There  was  plot  and  under-plot.  retary  of  the  Treasury.  Walker,  realizing  fully 
Beneath  the  struggle  between  free  States  the  responsibility  and  danger  of  the  trust, 
and  slave  States  were  the  intrigue  and  de-  after  repeated  refusals  finally  accepted  upon 
ception  carried  on  between  Northern   Dem-  two   distinct  conditions  :    first,  that  General 


GOVERNOR     ROBERT    J.    WALKER. 


ocrats  and  Southern  Democrats.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  was  a  double-tongued  statute, 
and  the  Cincinnati  platform  a  Janus-faced 
banner.  Momentary  victory  was  with  the 
Southern  Democrats,  for  they  had  secured 
the  nomination  and  election  of  President 
I  Buchanan,  a  "  Northern  man  with  Southern 
jprinciples." 

Determined  to  secure  whatever  prestige 
pould  be  derived  from  high  qualification  and 
party  influence,  Buchanan  tendered  the  va- 
cant governorship  of  Kansas  to  his  intimate 
personal  and  political  friend,  Robert  J.  Walker, 
bf  Mississippi,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  na- 


Harney  should  be  "  put  in  special  command 
in  Kansas  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and 
especially  of  dragoons  and  a  battery."  *  and 
retained  there  subject  to  his  military  direc- 
tions until  the  danger  was  over ;  and  second, 
that  he  "  should  advocate  the  submission  of 
the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for 
ratification  or  rejection."  t 

This  latter  had  now  become  a  vital  point 
in  the  political  game.  The  recent  action  of 
the  territorial  legislature  and  Geary's  already 

*  Walker  to  Cass,  July  15th,  1S57.  Senate  Docs.,  1st 
Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  L,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  32. 

t  Walker  to  Cass,  Dec.  15th,  1857.    Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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mentioned  veto  message  were  before 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.*  But 
much  more  important  than  this  move 
of  the  Kansas  pieces  was  the  prior  de- 
termination of  prominent  Washington 
players.  During  the  Kansas  civil  war 
and  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the 
previous  year,  by  way  of  offset  to  the 
I'opeka  constitution,  both  Senator 
Douglas*  and  Senator  Toombs  $  wrote 
and  introduced  in  the  Senate  bills  to 
enable  Kansas  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion. The  first  by  design,  and  the  second 
by  accident,  contained  a  clause  to  sub- 
mit such  constitution,  when  formed,  to 
a  vote  o\  the  people.  Both  these  bills 
were  considered  not  only  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  of  which 
Douglas  was  chairman,  but  also  by  a 
caucus  of  Democratic  senators.  Said 
Senator  Bigler : 

••  It  was  held,  by  those  most  intelligent  on  the 
subject,  that  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding that  Territory,  [and]  the  danger  of 
any  experiment  at  that  time  of  a  popular  vote, 
it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  such 
provision  in  the  Toombs  bill;  and  it  was  my 
understanding,  in  all  the  intercourse  I  had, 
that  that  convention  would  make  a  constitu- 
tion and  send  it  here  without  submitting  it 
t'i  the  popular  vote."§ 

This  Toombs  bill  was,  after  modifi- 
cation in  other  respects,  adopted  by 
Douglas,  and  duly  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  but  the  House  with  an  opposition 
majority  refused  its  assent.  All  these  prelimi- 
naries were  well  known  to  the  Buchanan 
Cabinet,  and  of  course  also  to  Douglas.  It 
i>  fair  to  assume  that  under  such  circum- 
stances Walker's  emphatic  stipulation  was  de- 
liberately and  thoroughly  discussed.  Indeed, 
extraordinary  urging  had  been  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  reconsider  his  early  refusals. 
Douglas  personally  joined  in  the  solicitation.  || 
i;  mse  of  the  determined  opposition  of  his 
own  family,  Walker  had  promised  his  wife 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Kunsas  without  her 
•:nt  :  ami  President  Buchanan  was  so 
anxiou-.  on  the  point  that  he  personally  called 
on  Mr^.  Walker  and  persuaded  her  to  waive 
objections.  *I  Under  influences  like  these 
Iter  finallj  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
the  Presidenl  and  Cabinet  accepted  his  condi- 
tions without  reserve.  He  wrote  his  inaugural 
s  in  Washington,  using  the  following 


FREDERICK    P.    STANTON.       (FROM    A     PHOTOGRATH     BY    BRADY.) 

"  I  repeat  then  as  my  clear  conviction  that  unless 
the  convention  submit  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of 
all  theactual  resident  settlers,  and  the  election  be  fairly 
and  justly  conducted,  the  constitution  will  be  and  ought 
to  be  rejected  by  Congress." 

He  submitted  this  draft  of  his  inaugural  to 
President  Buchanan,  who  read  and  approved 
the  document  and  the  promise.  Secretary 
Cass  wrote  his  official  instructions  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  On  Walker's  journey  West  he 
stopped  at  Chicago  and  submitted  his  inaugu- 
ral to  Douglas,  who  also  indorsed  his  policy.** 
The  new  governor  fondly  believed  he  had  re- 
moved every  obstacle  to  success,  and  every 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  or  disapproval: 
by  the  Administration,  such  as  had  befallen  his 
predecessors.  But  President  Buchanan  either 
deceived  him  at  the  beginning,  or  betrayed 
him  in  the  end. 

With   Covernor  Walker  there  was  sent  aj 
new  territorial  secretary.    Woodson,  who  had 


2 1 st,  i S57.  Senate  I>ocs.,  1st 
..  Vol.  VI.,  Ex.  Da  .  17,  p.  178. 


||  Douglas,  Milwaukee  Speech,  October   13th,  1S60.1 

If  Walker, Testimony  before  the  Covode  Committee. 

[.!.<■  25th,  1856.'    '  Reports  of  Committees  II.   R.  1st  Sess.  36th  Cong., 

»th,  1857.  Globe,  Pari     Vol.  V.,  pp.  105,6. 

I-.p-2'  : •'■  Bigli  ech,  Dec.  21st,        ** Douglas, Milwaukee  Speech, October  13th,  i860. 
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so  often  abused  his  powers  during  his  repeated 
service  as  acting  governor,  was  promoted  to 
a  more  lucrative  post  to  create  the  vacancy. 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  formerly 
a  representative  in  Congress,  a  man  of  talent 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  also  a  man  of  cour- 
age, was  now  made  Secretary.  Both  Walker 
and  Stanton  being  from  slave  States,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  slavery  question  was  con- 
sidered safe  in  their  hands.  Walker,  indeed, 
entertained  sentiments  somewhat  more  valu- 
able to  the  South  in  this  conjuncture.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  balance  of  power;  he  preferred 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  make  it  a 
slave  State ;  he  was  "  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  of  the  government  by  giving  the 
South  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  while  the  North 
would  always  necessarily  have  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives."  *  Both  also  entered 
on  their  mission  with  the  feelings  entertained 
by  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party; 
namely,  that  the  free-State  men  were  a  mis- 
chievous insurrectionary  faction,  willfully  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  defying  thelaws.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  their  personal  observation  con- 
vinced them  that  this  view  was  a  profound  error. 

Governor  Walker  arrived  in  the  Territory 
late  in  May,  and  it  required  but  short  investi- 
gation to  satisfy  him  that  any  idea  of  making 
Kansas  a  slave  State  was  utterly  preposterous. 
Had  everything  else  been  propitious,  climate 
alone  seemed  to  render  it  impossible.  But 
popular  sentiment  was  also  overwhelmingly 
against  it ;  he  estimated  that  the  voters  were 
for  a  free  State  more  than  two  to  one.t  All 
the  efforts  of  the  pro-slavery  party  to  form 
a  slave  State  seemed  to  be  finally  abandoned. 
If  he  could  not  make  Kansas  a  slave  State, 
his  next  desire  was  to  make  her  a  Democratic 
State.  "  And  the  only  plan  to  accomplish  this 
was  to  unite  the  free-State  Democrats  with  the 
pro-slavery  party,  and  all  those  whom  I  re- 
garded as  conservative  men,  against  the  more 
violent  portion  of  the  Republicans."!  He 
therefore  sought  by  fair  words  to  induce  the 
free-State  men  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
His  inaugural  address,  quoting  the  President's 
instructions,  promised  that  such  election  should 
be  free  from  fraud  and  violence ;  that  the 
delegates  should  be  protected  in  their  delib- 
erations ;  and  that  if  unsatisfactory,  "  you  may 
by  a  subsequent  vote  defeat  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution."  § 

This  same  policy  was  a  few  weeks  later  urged 

*  Walker,  Testimony,  Covode  Committee  Report,  p. 
109. 

t Walker  to  Buchanan,  June  28th,  1857.  Covode 
Committee  Report,  p.  115. 

X  Walker,  Testimony,  Covode  Committee  Report,  p. 
107. 
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at  Topeka,  where  a  mass  meeting  of  the  free- 
State  men  was  called  to  support  and  instruct 
another  sitting  of  the  "  insurrectionary  "  free- 
State  legislature  elected  under  the  Topeka 
constitution.  The  governor  found  a  large  as- 
semblage, and  a  very  earnest  discussion  in 
progress,  whether  the  "legislature"  should  pur- 
sue only  nominal  action,  such  as  would  in 
substance  amount  to  a  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  or  whether  they  should  actually  or- 
ganize their  State  government,  and  pass  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws.  The  moderate  free-State  men 
favored  the  former,  the  violent  and  radical  the 
latter  course.  When  their  mass  meeting  ad- 
journed, they  proceeded  to  the  governor's 
lodgings  and  called  him  out  in  a  speech,  in 
which  he  renewed  the  counsels  and  promises 
of  his  inaugural  address.  "  The  legislature," 
said  he,  "  has  called  a  convention  to  assemble 
in  September  next.  That  constitution  they 
will  or  they  will  not  submit  to  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  then  actual  resident  settlers  of 
Kansas.  If  they  do  not  submit  it,  I  will  join 
you,  fellow-citizens,  in  lawful  opposition  to 
their  course.  And  I  cannot  doubt,  gentlemen, 
that  one  much  higher  than  I,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Union,  will  join  you  in  that  op- 
position. "||  His  invitation  to  them  to  participate 
in  the  election  of  a  convention  produced  no  ef- 
fect ;  they  still  adhered  to  their  resolve  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  affirmative  proceed- 
ings under  the  bogus  laws  or  territorial  legis- 
lature. But  the  governor's  promise  of  a  fair 
vote  on  the  constitution  was  received  with 
favor.  "  Although  this  mass  convention,"  re- 
ports the  governor,  "  did  not  adopt  fully  my 
advice  to  abandon  the  whole  Topeka  move- 
ment, yet  they  did  vcte  down  by  a  large  ma- 
jority the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  more 
violent  of  their  own  party  in  favor  of  a  com- 
plete State  organization  and  the  adoption  of 
a  code  of  State  laws." 

If  the  governor  was  gratified  at  this  result  as 
indicative  of  probable  success  in  his  official  ad- 
ministration, he  rejoiced  yet  more  in  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  favorable  symptom  of  party  politics. 
"  The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  at  Topeka," 
he  reports,  "  was  regarded  by  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  as  highly  favorable  to  their 
cause,  and  as  the  commencement  of  a  great 
movement  essential  to  success;  viz.,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  free-State  Democrats  from  the 
Republicans,  who  had  to  some  extent  hereto- 
fore cooperated  under  the  name  of  the  free- 
State  party."  **    Another  party  symptom  gave 

$  Walker,  Inaugural,  May  27th,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  11. 

||  Walker,  Topeka  Speech,  June  6th,  1857,  in 
"Washington  Union  "  of  June  27th,  1857. 

**  Walker  to  Cass,  July  15th,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  27. 
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the  governor  equal,  if  not  greater,  encourage- 
ment. On  the  ad  and  3d  ot  July  the  "  National 
Democratic  "  or  pro-slavery  party  of  the  Terri- 
tory met  in  convention  at  Lecompton.  The 
leaders  were  out  in  full  force.  The  hopelessness 
of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  was  once  more 
acknowledged,  the  governor's  policy  indorsed, 

.1  resolution  "against  the  submission  of  the 
constitution  to  a  vote  oi  the  people  was  laid 
on  the  table  as  a  test  vote  by  a  vote  of  forty- 

:o  one."  *  The  governor  began  already  to 
look  upon  his  counsels  and  influence  as  a 
turning-point  in  national  destiny.  "Indeed," 
he  writes,  -it  is  universally  admitted  here  that 
the  only  real  question  is  this  :  whether  Kansas 
shall  be  a  conservative,  constitutional,  Demo- 
cratic, and  ultimately  free  State,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  a  Republican  and  abolition  State; 
and  that  the  course  pursued  by  me  is  the  only 
one  which  will  prevent  the  last  most  calamitous 
result,  which,  in  my  opinion;  would  soon  seal 
the  fate  of  the  republic."  t 

In  his  eagerness  to  reform  the  Democratic 
party  of  Kansas,  and  to  strengthen  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  nation  against  the  assaults 
and  dangers  of  "  abolitionism,"  the  governor 
was  not  entirely  frank  ;  else  he  would  at  the 
same  rime  have  reported,  what  he  was  obliged 
later  to  explain,  that  the  steps  taken  to  form  a 
constitution  from  which  he  hoped  so  much 
were  already  vitiated  by  such  defects  or 
frauds  as  to  render  them  impossible  of  pro- 
ducing good  fruit.  The  territorial  law  ap- 
pointing the  election  of  delegates  provided  for 
a  census  and  a  registry  of  voters,  to  be  made 
by  rounty  officers  appointed  by  the  territorial 
legislature.  These  officers  so  neglected  or 
failed  to  discharge  their  duty,  that  in  nearly 
half  the  organized  counties  of  the  interior  no 
attempt  whatever  was  made  to  obtain  the 
census  or  registration  ;  %  and  in  the  counties 
lying  on  the  Missouri  border,  where  the  pro- 
slavery  party  was  strong,  the  work  of  both 
was  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  in  many  in- 
stances with  notorious  discrimination  against 

State  voters.  While  the  disfranchised 
counties  had  a  comparatively  sparse  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  voters  in  them  was  too 
considerable  to  be  justly  denied  their  due 
representation.  §  The  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates was  based  upon  this  defective  registra- 
tion and  census,  and  this  alone  would  have 

:i  the  pro-slavery  party  a  disproportionate 

•  r  in  the  convention.    Hut  at  the  election 

•Wall  .  July  15th,  1857.  Senate  Docs.,  1st 

.  \  oL  I.,  l.x.  Doc.  8,  p.  29. 

[sly  15th,  1857.    Senate  Docs.,ist 
Se»».  35th  '  Ong.,  Vol.  I.,  l.x.   Doc.  8,  p.  30. 

'.  y  ■    P.  Speech,    Philadelphia,    February 

8th.  1 

\  u  TTiese  fifteen  counties  in  which  there  was  no  reg- 
istry gave  a  much  larger  vote  at  the  October  election, 


of  delegates  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  free- 
State  men,  following  their  deliberate  purpose 
and  hitherto  unvarying  practice  of  non-con- 
formity to  the  bogus  laws,  abstained  entirely 
from  voting.  "The  consequence  was  that  out 
of  the  9250  voters  whose  names  had  been 
registered  .  .  .  there  were  in  all  about  2200 
votes  cast,  and  of  these  the  successful  candi- 
dates received  1800."  || 

"The  black  Republicans," reported  the  gov- 
ernor, "  would  not  vote,  and  the  free-State 
Democrats  were  kept  from  voting  by  the  fear 
that  the  constitution  would  not  be  submitted 
by  the  convention,  and  that  by  voting  they 
committed  themselves  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  convention.  But  for  my  inaugural,  circu- 
lated by  thousands,  and  various  speeches  all 
urging  the  people  to  vote,  there  would  not 
have  been  one  thousand  votes  polled  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  convention  would  have  been 
a  disastrous  failure."  fl 

But  this  was  not  the  only  evil.  The  appor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  the  territorial 
legislature  to  be  chosen  the  ensuing  autumn 
was  also  based  upon  this  same  defective  regis- 
try and  census.  Here  again  disproportionate 
power  accrued  to  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
the  free-State  men  loudly  charged  that  it  was 
a  new  contrivance  for  the  convenience  of 
Missouri  voters.  Governor  Walker  publicly 
deplored  all  these  complications  and  defects; 
but  he  counseled  endurance,  and  constantly 
urged  in  mitigation  that  in  the  end  the  people 
should  have  the  privilege  of  a  fair  and  direct 
vote  upon  their  constitution.  That  promise 
he  held  aloft  as  a  beacon-light  of  hope  and 
redress.  This  attitude  and  policy,  frequently 
reported  to  Washington,  was  not  disavowed 
or  discouraged  by  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net. 

The  governor,  however,  soon  found  a  storm 
brewing  in  another  quarter.  When  the  news- 
papers brought  copies  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, his  Topeka  speech,  and  the  general 
report  of  his  Kansas  policy  back  to  the 
Southern  States,  there  arose  an  ominous 
chorus  of  protest  and  denunciation  from  the 
whole  tribe  of  fire-eating  editors  and  poli- 
ticians. What  right  had  the  governor  to 
intermeddle  ?  they  indignantly  demanded. 
What  call  to  preach  about  climate,  what  busi- 
ness to  urge  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
popular  vote,  or  to  promise  his  own  help  to 
defeat  it  if  it  were  not  submitted;  what  author 

even  with  the  six  months'  qualification,  than  the  whole 
vote  given  to  the  delegates  who  signed  the  Lecompton 
constitution  on  the  7th  November  last." —  [Walker  to 
(ass,  December  15th,  1857.  Senate  Docs.,  1st  Scss. 
35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Ex.  Doc.  8,  p.  128.] 

||  F.  P.  Stanton, Speech,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8th,  1858. 

If  Walker  to  Buchanan,  June  28th,  1857.  Report 
Covode  Committee,  p.  118. 
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ity  to  pledge  the  President  and  Administration 
to  such  a  course  ?  The  convention  was  sover- 
eign, they  claimed,  could  do  what  it  pleased, 
and  no  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his  imper- 
tinent advice.  The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion of  Georgia  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
by  resolution  denounced  Walker's  inaugural 
address,  and  asked  his  removal  from  office. 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Missis- 
sippi followed  suit,  and  called  the  inaugural 
address  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  a  dictatorial  intermed- 
dling with  the  high  public  duty  intrusted  to 
the  convention. 

Walker  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Buchanan, 
defending  his  course,  and  adding : 

"  Unless  I  am  thoroughly  and  cordially  sustained 
by  the  Administration  here,  I  cannot  control  the  con- 
vention, and  we  shall  have  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
With  that  cordial  support  the  convention  (a  majority  of 
whose  delegates  I  have  already  seen)  will  do  what  is 
right.  I  shall  travel  over  the  whole  Territory,  make 
speeches,  rouse  the  people  in  favor  of  my  plan,  and 
see  all  the  delegates.  But  your  cordial  support  is  in- 
dispensable, and  I  never  would  have  come  here,  unless 
assured  by  you  of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  the 
Federal  officers.  .  .  .  The  extremists  are  trying  your 
nerves  and  mine,  but  what  can  they  say  when  the  con- 
vention submits  the  constitution  to  the  people  and  the 
vote  is  given  by  them  ?  But  we  must  have  a  slave  State 
jut  of  the  south-western  Indian  Territory,  and  then  a 
calm  will  follow ;  Cuba  be  acquired  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  North;  and  your  Administration,  having 
in  reality  settled  the  slavery  question,  be  regarded  in 
all  time  to  come  as  a  re-signing  and  re-sealing  of  the 
constitution.  ...  I  shall  be  pleased  soon  to  hear  from 
you.  Cuba!  Cuba!  (and  Porto  Rico,  if  possible)  should 
be  the  countersign  of  your  Administration,  and  it  will 
close  in  a  blaze  of  glory."  * 

The  governor  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
mil  and  complete  reendorsement  which  this 
appeal  brought  from  his  chief.  Under  date  of 
July  1 2th,  1857,  the  President  wrote  in  reply  : 

"  On  the  question  of  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  bond  fide  resident  settlers  of  Kansas  I  am  willing 
to  stand  or  fall.  In  sustaining  such  a  principle  we  can- 
not fall.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill;  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty;  and  the 
principle  at  the  foundation  of  all  popular  government. 
The  more  it  is  discussed  the  stronger  it  will  become. 
Should  the  convention  of  Kansas  adopt  this  principle, 
all  will  be  settled  harmoniously,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence  you  will  return  triumphantly  from  your 
arduous,  important,  and  responsible  mission.  The  stric- 
tures of  the  Georgia  and  Mississippi  conventions  will 
then  pais  away  and  be  speedily  forgotten.  In  regard 
to  Georgia,  our  news  from  that  State  is  becoming  better 
every  day ;  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  hear  much  from 
Mississippi.  Should  you  answer  the  resolutions  of  the 
latter,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  the  great  principle 
of  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  bond  fide 
residents  of  Kansas  conspicuously  prominent.  On  this 
you  will  be  irresistible."  t 

The  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, chosen  in  June,  met  according  to  law 

*  Walker  to  Buchanan,  June  28th,  1857.  Repoit 
Covode  Committee,  pp.  117-119. 


at  Lecompton,  September  7th,  and,  having 
spent  five  days  in  organization,  adjourned 
their  session  to  October  19th.  The  object 
of  this  recess  was  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
general  election  of  October  5th,  at  which 
a  full  territorial  legislature,  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  various  county  officers  were 
to  be  chosen. 

By  the  action  of  the  free-State  men  this 
election  was  now  made  a  turning-point  in  Kan- 
sas politics.  Held  together  as  a  compact  party 
by  their  peaceful  resistance  to  the  bogus  laws, 
emigration  from  the  North  had  so  strengthened 
their  numbers  that  they  clearly  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  A  self- 
constituted  and  self-regulated  election  held  by 
thern  for  sundry  officials  under  their  Topeka 
constitution  revealed  a  numerical  strength  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  voters.  Feeling 
that  this  advantage  justified  them  in  receding 
from  their  attitude  of  non-conformity,  they 
met  in  convention  toward  the  end  of  August, 
and  while  protesting  against  the  "  wicked 
apportionment,"  resolved  that  "  whereas  Gov- 
ernor Walker  has  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  have  a  full 
and  fair  vote,  before  impartial  judges,  at  the 
election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  ...  we  the  people  of  Kansas,  in 
mass  convention  assembled,  agree  to  partici- 
pate in  said  election."  % 

Governor  Walker  executed  his  public  prom- 
ises to  the  letter.  A  movement  of  United 
States  troops  to  Utah  was  in  progress,  and 
about  two  thousand  of  these  were  detained  by 
order  until  after  election  day.  Stationed  at  ten 
or  twelve  different  points  in  the  Territory,  they 
served  by  their  mere  presence  to  overawe  dis- 
order, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Kansas  the  two  opposing  parties  measured 
their  strength  at  the  ballot-box.  The  result 
was  an  overwhelming  triumph  for  the  free- 
State  party.  For  delegate  in  Congress,  Ran- 
som, the  Democratic  candidate,  received 
3799  votes;  Parrott,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, 7888, —  a  free-State  majority  of  4089. 
For  the  legislature,  even  under  the  defective 
apportionment,  the  council  stood  9  free-State 
members  to  4  Democrats,  and  the  House  24 
free-State  members  to  15  Democrats. 

That  the  pro-slavery  cabal  would  permit 
power  to  slip  from  their  grasp  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. When  the  official  returns  were  brought 
from  the  various  voting-places  to  the  govern- 
or's office,  there  came  from  Oxford,  a  single 
precinct  in  Johnson  county,  "  a  roll  of  paper, 
40  or  50  feet  long,  containing  names  as  thickly 

t  Buchanan    to    Walker,    July   12th,   1857.    Report 
Covode  Committee,  p.  112. 
\  Wilder,  p.  1 33. 
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bey  could  be  written."*  and  a  large  part 
ot"  which  were  afterward  discovered  to  have 
been  literallv  copied  from  an  old  Cincinnati 
lis  paper  purported  to  be  a  re- 
turn of  i  -  for  the  1 1  pro-slavery  can- 
didates tor  the  legislature  in  that  district,  and 
it"  counted,  it  would  elect  S  members  of  the 
House  and  3  oi  the  council  by  a  trifling 
majority,  and  thereby  change  the  political 
complexion  and  power  of  the  legislature.    In- 

:ion  showed  the  document  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  stupendous  fraud ;  and 
afu:  the  locality    "a  village  with  six 

houses,  including  stores,  and  without  a  tav- 
ern ")+  and  satisfying  himself  of  the  impossi- 
bilitv  of  such  a  vote  from  such  a  place,  Gov- 
ernor Walker  rejected  the  whole  return  from 

rd  precinct  for  informality,  and  gave 
certificates  of  election  to  the  free-State  candi- 
dates elected  as  appeared  by  the  other  regular 
returns.  A  similar  paper  from  McGee  county 
with  more  than  1200  names  was  treated  in 
like  manner.^  Judge  Cato  issued  his  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  governor  to  give 
certificates  to  the  pro-slavery  candidates,  but 
without  success.  The  language  of  Governor 
Walker  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  their  action  deserves  remem- 
brance and  imitation. 

"  The  consideration  that  our  own  party  by  this  de- 
cision will  lose  the  majority  in  the  legislative  assembly 
does  not  make  our  duty  in  the  premises  less  solemn 
and  imperative.  The  elective  franchise  would  be  ut- 
terly valueless,  and  free  government  itself  would 
receive  a  deadly  blow,  if  so  great  an  outrage  as  this 
could  be  shielded  under  the  cover  of  mere  forms  and 
technicalities.  We  cannot  consent  in  any  manner  to 
give  the  sanction  of  our  respective  official  positions  to 
such  a  transaction.  Nor  can  we  feel  justified  to  relieve 
ourselves  of  the  proper  responsibility  of  our  offices, 
in  a  case  where  there  is  no  valid  return,  by  submitting 
the  question  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  in  that 
very  act  giving  the  parties  that  might  claim  to  be 
en  by  this  spurious  vote  the  power  to  decide  upon 
their  own  election."  $ 

The  decisive  free-State  victory,  the  Oxford 

and  Mc(  ice  frauds, ||  and  the  governor's  fear- 

>n  in  exposing  and  rejecting  them, 

(.ailed   forth   universal  comment;   and  under 

the  new  political  conditions  which  they  re- 

I]  ■hia,  February  8th,  1858. 
n,  October  10th,  1857.  Senate 
'     '       •    '■'■■■■    I.,  Ex.  Doc. 8, p.  103. 
|i-6. 
$  Walker,  Proclamation,  October  19th,  1X57.  Senate 
.  V-,1.  I.,  Kx.  Doc.  8,  p.  104. 
■I   [600  Kansas  votes 
lory  and   1200  more  from 
not  ei  ii  'i  sted  by  that  pro- 
ne influences,  and  perhaps  the 
mpanion  piece  known 
the  "  candle-box  fraud."   At  the  elec- 
1   '"  mdei  the  Le- 

corr.;  returns    bom    Delaware 


veiled,  created  intense  interest  in  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional 
Convention.  That  body  reassembled  accord- 
ing to  adjournment  on  the  19th  of  October. 
Elected  in  the  preceding  June  without  any 
participation  by  free-State  voters,  the  mem- 
bers were  all  pro-slavery,  and  were  presided 
over  by  John  Calhoun  (the  same  man  who, 
as  county  surveyor  of  Sangamon  county,  Illi- 
nois, employed  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  dep- 
uty in  1832). 

At  the  June  election,  while  he  and  his  seven 
colleagues  from  Douglas  county  were  yet 
candidates  for  the  convention,  they  had  cir- 
culated a  written  pledge  that  they  would  sub- 
mit the  constitution  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion. This  attitude  was  generally  maintained 
by  them  till  the  October  election.  But  when  by 
that  vote  they  saw  their  faction  overwhelmed 
with  defeat,  they  and  others  undertook  to 
maintain  themselves  in  power  by  an  unprece- 
dented piece  of  political  jugglery.  Calhoun, 
who  was  surveyor- general  of  the  Territory, 
employed  a  large  number  of  subordinates,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  able  and  unscrupulous 
leaders  in  the  pro-slavery  cabal.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  convention  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery;  only  the  question  of  a  popular 
vote  on  ratification  or  rejection  excited  con- 
troversy. 

An  analysis  shows  that  the  principle  of  del- 
egated authority  had  become  attenuated  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  defective  registration 
excluded  a  considerable  number  (estimated  at 
about  one-sixth)  of  the  legal  voters.  Of  the 
9250  registered,  only  about  2200  voted,  all 
told.  Of  these  2200,  only  about  1800  votes 
were  given  for  the  successful  candidates  for 
delegate.  Of  the  whole  60  delegates  alleged 
to  have  been  chosen,  "but  43,"  says  a  Com- 
mittee Report, 

"  participated  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  Ses- 
sions were  held  without  a  quorum,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  often  show  that  but  few  above  thirty  were  pres- 
ent. It  is  understood,  and  not  denied,  that  but  28  of 
these  —  less  than  half  of  a  full  house  of  60  —  decided 
the  pro-slavery  or  free-State  question  ;  and  upon  the 
question  of  submission  of  their  work  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  the  pro-slavery  party  carried  the  point  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes  only.    It  was  quite  in  keeping 

Agency  underwent  such  suspicious  handling  that  an 
investigating  commission  of  the  Legislature,  by  aid  of 
a  search-warrant,  found  them  secreted  in  a  candle-box 
buried  under  a  wood-pile  near  Calhoun's  "  Surveyor-  | 
General's  office  "  at  Lecompton.  A  forged  list  of  379 
votes  had  been  substituted  for  the  original  memoran- 
dum of  only  43  votes  cut  from  the  certificate  of  the 
judges;  the  votes  on  the  forged  list  being  intended 
for  the  pro-slavery  candidates.  During  the  investiga- 
tion ( !alhoun  was  arrested,  but  liberated  by  Judge  Cato 
on  habeas  corpus,  after  which  he  immediately  went  to 
Missouri,  and  from  there  to  Washington.  The  details 
and  testimony  are  found  in  House  Com.  Reports,  1st 
Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  III.,  Report  No.  377. 
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with  the  character  of  this  body  and  its  officers  to  find 
the  journal  of  its  proceedings  for  the  last  days  miss- 
ing." * 

Their  allotted  task  was  completed  in  a  short 
session  of  about  three  weeks  ;  the  convention 
adjourned  November  7th,  43  of  the  50  dele- 
gates present  having  been  induced  to  sign  the 
constitution.  When  the  document  was  pub- 
lished the  whole  country  Avas  amazed  to  see 
what  perversity  and  ingenuity  had  been  em- 
ployed to  thwart  the  unmistakable  popular 
will.  Essentially  a  slave-State  constitution  of 
the  most  pronounced  type,  containing  the 
declaration  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves 
is  "  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional 
sanction,"  it  made  the  right  to  vote  upon  it 
depend  on  the  one  hand  on  a  test  oath  to 
"  support  this  constitution  "  in  order  to  repel 
conscientious  free-State  voters,  and  on  the 
other  hand  on  mere  inhabitancy  on  the  day 
of  election  to  attract  nomadic  Missourians ; 
it  postponed  the  right  to  amend  or  alter  for 
a  period  of  seven  years  ;  it  kept  the  then  ex- 
isting territorial  laws  in  force  until  abrogated 
by  State  legislation ;  it  adopted  the  late  Ox- 
ford fraud  as  a  basis  of  apportionment ;  it  gave 
to  Calhoun,  the  presiding  officer,  power  to 
make  the  precincts,  the  judges  of  election,  and 
to  decide  finally  upon  the  returns  in  the  vote 
upon  it,  besides  many  other  questionable  or 
inadmissible  provisions.  Finally  the  form  of 
submission  to  popular  vote  to  be  taken  on  the 
21st  of  December  was  prescribed  to  be,  "con- 
stitution with  slavery  "  or  "  constitution  with 
no  slavery,"  thus  compelling  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  in  any  event. 

There  is  a  personal  and  political  mystery 
underlying  this  transaction  which  history  will 
probably  never  solve.  Only  a  few  points  of 
information  have  come  to  light,  and  they  serve 
to  embarrass  rather  than  aid  the  solution.  The 
first  is  that  Calhoun,  although  the  friend  and 
protege  of  Douglas,  and  also  himself  personally 
pledged  to  submission,  came  to  the  governor 
and  urged  him  to  join  in  the  new  programme 
as  to  slavery, —  alleging  that  the  Administration 
had  changed  its  policy,  and  now  favored  this 
plan,  —  and  tempted  Walker  with  a  prospect 
of  the  Presidency  if  he  would  concur.  Walker 
declared  such  a  change  impossible,  and  indig- 
nantly spurned  the  proposal,  t  The  second 
is  that  one  Martin,  a  department  clerk,  was, 
after  confidential  instructions  from  Secretary 

#  Minority  Report,  Select  Com.  of  Fifteen.  Report 
No-  377.  Page  109,  Vol.  III.,  H.  R.  Reports,  1st  Sess. 
35th  Cong. 

This  "  missing  link,"  no  less  than  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  journal  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
investigating  committee,  is  itself  strong  circumstantial 
proof  of  the  imposture  underlying  the  whole  transac- 
tion. Many  sections  of  the  completed  constitution  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  journal :  it  does  not  contain 


Thompson  and  Secretary  Cobb,  of  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet,  sent  to  Kansas  in  October,  osten- 
sibly on  department  business;  that  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  lobby  and  the  secret  caucuso, 
of  the  convention.  Martin  testifies  that  these 
Cabinet  members  favored  submission,  but  that 
Thompson  wished  it  understood  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Kansas 
"  if  a  pro-slavery  constitution  should  be  made 
and  sent  directly  to  Congress  by  the  conven- 
tion." \  A  wink  was  as  good  as  a  nod  with 
that  body,  or  rather  with  the  cabal  which  con- 
trolled it;  and  after  a  virtuous  dumb-show  of 
opposition, it  made  a  pretense  of  yieldingtothe 
inevitable,  and  acted  on  the  official  suggestion. 
This  theory  is  the  more  plausible  because  Mar- 
tin testifies  further  that  he  himself  drafted  the 
slavery  provision  which  was  finally  adopted. § 
The  third  point  is  that  the  President  inexcus- 
ably abandoned  his  pledges  to  the  governor 
and  adopted  this  Cobb-Thompson-Calhoun 
contrivance,  instead  of  keeping  his  word  and 
dismissing  Calhoun,  as  honor  dictated.  This 
course  becomes  especially  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  change  did  not  occur  un- 
til after  Walker's  rejection  of  the  fraudulent 
Oxford  returns,  which  action  placed  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Territory  in  the  hands  of 
the  newly  elected  free-State  legislature,  as  al- 
ready related.  On  the  same  day  (October  2 2d, 
1857)  on  which  Walker  and  Stanton  issued 
their  proclamation  rejecting  the  fraudulent  re- 
turns, President  Buchanan  wrote  another  high- 
ly commendatory  letter  to  Governor  Walker. 
As  it  has  never  before  been  published,  its  full 
text  will  have  special  historical  interest. 

"Washington  City,  22d  October,  1857. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the 
tenth  instant  by  Captain  Pleasonton  and  am  rejoiced 
to  learn  from  you,  what  I  had  previously  learned  from 
other  less  authentic  sources,  that  the  convention  of 
Kansas  will  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people.  It 
is  highly  gratifying  that  the  late  election  passed  off  so 
peacefully ;  and  I  think  we  may  now  fairly  anticipate 
a  happy  conclusion  to  all  the  difficulties  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Your  application  for  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
has  been  granted  to  commence  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention.  During  its  session  your  presence 
will  be  too  important  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  before  you  publish  anything.  The 
whole  affair  is  now  gliding  along  smoothly.  Indeed, 
the  revulsion  in  the  business  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  driven  all  thoughts  of  '  bleeding  Kansas  '  from  the 
public  mind.  When  and  in  what  manner  anything 
shall  be  published  to  revive  the  feeling,  is  a  question 
of  serious  importance.  I  am  persuaded  that  with  every 
passing  day  the  public  are  more  and  more  disposed  to 

the  submission  clause  of  the  schedule,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document  rests  upon  the  signatures  and 
the  certificate  of  John  Calhoun. 

t  Walker,  Testimony.  Report  Covode  Committee, 
p.  no. 

X  Martin,  Testimony.  Report  Covode  Committee, 
p.  159. 

£  Report  Covode  Committee,  pp.  170-1. 
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do  you  justice.     You  certainly  do  injustice  to  Hani-, 
the  editor  of  the  '  Union."  In  the  beginning  1  mid  some 
5C  of  the  paper  in  regard  to  your- 
uod   I   think  it  was    unexceptionable  :    1  know  he 
I  firm  amidst  a  shower  of  abuse  from  the  extrern- 
\  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  the  communi- 
D  published  in  the  'Union'  to  which  you  refer, 
'.lection  of  it.    I  requested  him  to 
find  me  the  nur..  1  it  to  me;  but  this  he  has 

not  done.    He  is  not  responsible  in  any  degree  for  the 
non-publication  of  the  letters  to  which  you   refer.*     I 
them  until  after  the  receiptof  yours ; 
v  I  found  their   publication  'had  been 
.ued  by  Mr.  Cobb  under  a  firm  conviction  that 
would  injure  both  yourself  and  the  Administra- 
A  nether  he  judged  wisely  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
for  I  never  saw  them.  ~  That  he  acted  in  fairness  and 
friendship  I  have  not  a  doubt.     He  was  anxious  tiiat 
\  airfield  should  publish  a  letter  and  prepared 
one  for  him.  expecting  he  would  sign  it  before  he  left. 
He  -ent  this  letter  after  him  for  his  approval  and  sig- 
nature ;  but  it  has  not  been  returned.    I  know  not  what 
-  contents.    General  W.  doubtless  has  the  letter 
-ession.   Beyond  all  question,  the  motives  of 
Mr.  Cobb  were  proper.    Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Bache 
have  just  left  me  after  a   half  hour's  very  agreeable 
conversation.     Mrs.  Walker  desires  me  to  inform  you 
the  family  are  all  well  and  sends  her  love. 

*••  From  vour  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"James  Buchanan. 
"Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker."! 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  for  whom 
did  Calhoun  speak  when  he  approached  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  offering  him  the  bribe  of  the 
Presidency  and  assuring  him  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  changed  its  mind  ?  That  was  be- 
fore, or  certainly  not  long  after,  the  probable 
receipt  of  this  letter  in  Kansas,  for  the  gov- 
ernor left  the  Territory  (November  i6th)  about 
one  week  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Le- 
compton  convention.  The  question  becomes 
still  more  pressing  owing  to  Governor  Walker's 
testimony  that  when  he  reached  Washington, 
"the  President  himself  distinctly  and  emphat- 
ically assured  me  that  he  had  not  authorized 
anybody  to  say  that  he  had  approved  of  that 
[Lecompton]  programme."!  On  whose  author- 
ity, then,  did  Calhoun  declare  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  changed  its  mind  ? 

This  query  brings  us  to  another  point  in 
President  Buchanan's  letter  of  October  22d, 
in  which  he  mentions  that  Secretary  Cobb,  of 
his  Cabinet,  had  without  his  knowledge  sup- 
he  publication  of  certain  letters  in  the 
'■  Washington  Union."  These  were,  as  we 
leam  elsewhere,  §  the  letters  in  which  some  of 

*  "I'.-.  G  rieral  Whitfield  a  month  since 

publication  with  the  editor 

which  he  promised  to  publish.    His 

outrage.    If  not  pub- 

iately  our  inccess  in  convention  materi- 

•i   my  getting  an  immediate  copy  at 

here  nil    regard    now  the 

mraging  by   its   neu- 

fbmil  the  constitution. 

.  well,  the  fa<  t ,   are  so  clear  th.v  along 

without  th<"  'Union,'  but  he  had  no  righl  t'<  rap 


the  Kansas  pro-slavery  leaders  repeated  their 
declaration  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  further 
contest  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  Why 
this  secret  suppression  by  Secretary  Cobb? 
There  is  but  one  plausible  explanation  of 
this  whole  chain  of  contradictions.  The  con- 
clusion is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  a  Cabinet 
intrigue,  of  which  the  President  was  kept  in 
ignorance,  was  being  carried  on,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  those  whom  he  him- 
self significantly  calls  "  the  extremists," — a 
plot  to  supersede  his  own  intentions  and 
make  him  falsify  his  own  declarations.  As 
in  the  case  of  similar  intrigues  by  the  same 
agents  a  few  years  later,  he  had  neither  the 
wit  to  perceive  nor  the  will  to  resist. 

The  protest  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
against  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  Le- 
compton  convention  almost  amounted  to 
a  popular  revolt.  This  action  opened  a  wide 
door  to  fraud,  and  invited  Missouri  over  to 
an  invasion  of  final  and  permanent  conquest. 
Governor  Walker  had  quitted  the  Territory  on 
his  leave  of  absence,  and  Secretary  Stanton 
was  acting  governor.  "The  people  in  great 
masses,"  he  says,  "  and  the  legislature  that 
had  been  elected,  with  almost  an  unanimous 
voice  called  upon  me  to  convene  the  legisla- 
ture, in  order  that  they  might  take  such  steps 
as  they  could  to  counteract  the  misfortune 
which  they  conceived  was  about  to  befall 
them  in  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. "||  As 
already  stated,  Stanton  had  come  to  Kansas 
with  the  current  Democratic  prejudices  against 
the  free-State  party.  But  his  whole  course  had 
been  frank,  sincere,  and  studiously  impartial, 
and  the  Oxford  fraud  had  completely  opened 
his  eyes.  "  I  now  discovered  for  the  first  time 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  why  it  was  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  their  government,  and 
were  ready  to  rebel  and  to  throw  it  off."^]  Hav- 
ing, like  Walker,  frequently  and  earnestly  as- 
sured the  people  of  their  ultimate  right  to  ratify 
or  reject  the  work  of  the  convention,  he  was 
personally  humiliated  by  the  unfairness  and 
trickery  of  which  that  body  was  guilty.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  he  could  not  hesitate  in 
his  duty.  By  proclamation  he  convened  the 
new  legislature  in  extra  session. 

The  members  respected  the  private  pledge 

Dr.  Tebbs's  letter.  I  shall  in  clue  time  expose  that 
transaction."  —  [R.  J.  Walker  to  James  Buchanan, 
October,  1857.   Extract.] 

t  For  this  autograph  letler  and  other  interesting 
manuscripts,  we  are  indebted  to  General  Duncan  S. 
Walker,  a  son  of  the  governor,  now  residing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

t  Report  Covode  Committee,  p.  ill. 

$  John  Bell,  Senate  Speech,  March  18th,  1858. 

||  Sianton,  Philadelphia  Speech,  Feb.Xth,  1858. 

If  Ibid. 
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they  had  given  him  to  engage  in  no  general 
legislation  ;  but  provided  by  law  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Oxford  and  McGee  frauds, 
and  for  an  election  to  be  held  on  January  4th, 
1858  (the  day  fixed  by  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution for  the  election  of  State  officers  and 
a  State  legislature),  at  which  the  people  might 
vote  for  the  Lecompton  constitution  or  against 
it.  Thus  in  course  of  events  two  separate 
votes  were  taken  on  this  notorious  document. 
The  first,  provided  for  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, took  place  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1857.  Detachments  of  troops  were  stationed 
at  several  points ;  the  free-State  men  abstained 
from  voting;  the  election  was  peaceable;  and 
in  due  time  Calhoun  proclaimed  that  6143 
ballots  had  been  cast  "  for  the  constitution 
with  slavery,"  and  589  "  for  the  constitution 
with  no  slavery."  But  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tive investigation  disclosed  a  gross  repetition 
of  the  Oxford  fraud,  and  proved  the  actual 
majority,  in  a  one-sided  vote,  to  have  been 
only  3423.  The  second  election  occurred  on 
January  4th,  1858,  under  authority  of  the  legis- 
lative act.  At  this  election  the  pro-slavery 
party  voted  for  the  State  officers,  but  in  its 
turn  abstained  from  voting  on  the  constitu- 
tion, the  result  being, —  against  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  10,226;  for  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution withslavery,  138  ;  for  the  Lecompton 
constitution  without  slavery,  24.* 

This  emphatic  rejection  of  the  Lecompton 
constitution  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  sealed  its  fate.  We  shall  see  further 
on  what  persistent  but  abortive  efforts  were 
made  in  Congress  to  once  more  galvanize  it 
into  life.  The  free-State  party  was  jubilant ; 
but  the  pro-slavery  cabal,  foiled  and  checked, 
was  not  yet  dismayed  or  conquered.  For  now 
there  was  developed,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
full  proportions,  the  giant  pro-slavery  intrigue 
which  proved  that  the  local  conspiracy  of  the 
Atchison- Missouri  cabal  was  but  the  image 
and  fraction  of  a  national  combination,  find- 
ing its  headquarters  in  the  Administration,  first 
of  President  Pierce,  and  now  of  President  Bu- 
chanan ;  working  as  patiently  and  insidiously 
as  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
through  successive  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
practical  subversion  of  the  whole  theory  and 
policy  of  the  American  government.  It  linked 
the  action  of  Border  Ruffians,  presidential  as- 

*  Under  an  Act  of  Congress  popularly  known  as  the 
"  English  Bill,"  this  same  Lecompton  constitution  was 
once  more  voted  upon  by  the  people  of  Kansas  on 
August  2d,  185S,  with  the  following  result:  for  the 
proposition,  178S;  against  it,  11,300. — [Wilder,  pp. 
186-8.] 

t  Cass  to  Stanton,  December  2d,  1857.  Senate  Docs., 
1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I.,  Doc.  8,  p.  112. 

tCass  to  Stanton,  December  8th,  1857.    Ibid.,  p.  113. 

§  Cass  to  Denver,  December  nth,  1857.  Ibid.,  p.  120. 


pirants,  senates,  courts,  and  cabinets  into  effi- 
cient cooperation ;  leading  up,  step  by  step, 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
through  the  Nebraska  bill,  border  conquest, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  suppression  of 
the  submission  clause  in  the  Toombs  bill,  and 
the  extraordinary  manipulation  and  machinery 
of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  toward  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  that  "  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  and  the  substitution  of  the 
dogma  of  property  in  man;  toward  the  judi- 
cial construction  that  property  rights  in_ human 
beings  are  before  and  above  constitutional 
sanction,  and  that  slavery  must  find  protection 
and  perpetuity  in  States  as  well  as  in  Terri- 
tories. 

The  first  weather-sign  came  from  Washing- 
ton. On  the  day  after  Acting  Governor  Stanton 
convened  the  October  Legislature  in  special 
session,  and  before  news  of  the  event  reached 
him,  Secretary  Cass  transmitted  to  him  ad- 
vance copies  of  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage, in  which  the  Lecompton  constitution 
was  indorsed  in  unqualified  terms,  t  A  week 
later  he  was  admonished  to  conform  to  the 
views  of  the  President  in  his  official  con- 
duct. %  At  this  point  the  State  Department 
became  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
the  acting  governor  had  short  shrift.  On  De- 
cember 1 1  th  Cass  wrote  to  J.  W.  Denver,  Esq. : 
"  You  have  already  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Stanton  has  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  that 
you  have  been  appointed  in  his  place."  Cass 
further  explained  that  the  President 

"  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  secretary  and  act- 
ing governor  had,  on  the  1st  of  December,  issued  his 
proclamation  for  a  special  session  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature on  the  7th  instant,  only  a  few  weeks  in  advance 
of  its  regular  time  of  meeting,  and  only  fourteen  days 
before  the  decision  was  to  be  made  on  the  question 
submitted  by  the  convention.  This  course  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  President  seriously  believes,  has  thrown 
anew  element  of  discord  among  the  excited  people  of 
Kansas,  and  is  directly  at  war,  therefore,  with  the 
peaceful  policy  of  the  Administration.  For  this  reason 
he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  remove  him."  % 

Walker,  already  in  Washington  on  leave  of 
absence,  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  He 
was  as  pointedly  abandoned  and  disgraced  by 
the  Administration  as  was  his  subordinate.  In 
a  dignified  letter  justifying  his  own  course, 
which,  he  reminded  them,  had  never  been  criti- 
cised or  disavowed,  he  resigned  the  governor- 
ship. 

"  From  the  events  occurring  in  Kansas  as  well  as 
here,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  evident  that  the  question  is 
passing  from  theories  into  practice  ;  and  that  as  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  I  should  be  compelled  to  carry  out 
new  instructions,  differing  on  a  vital  question  from 
those  received  at  the  date  of  my  appointment.  Such 
instructions  I  could  not  execute  consistently  with  my 
views  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  Kansas  and 
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Nebraska  bill,  or  with  mv  pledges  to  the  people  of 
Kan-  .  be    idea    entertained    by  some    that    I 

should  see  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Kansas- 
bill  overthrown  and  disregarded,  and  that, 
playing  the  part  of  a  mute  in  a  pantomime  of  ruin,  I 
riesce  by  my  silence  in  such  a  result,  espe- 
cially where  such  acquiescence  involved,  as  an  immedi- 
aence,  a  disastrous  and  sanguinary  civil  war, 
-  to  me  most  pre. 

The  conduct  and  the  language  of  Walker 
and  Stanton  bear  a   remarkable  significance 
when  we  remember  that  they  had  been  citi- 
slave  States  and  zealous  Democratic 
-.  and  that  only  hard  practical  experi- 
ence and  the  testimony  oi  their  own  eyes  had 
•d  them  to  join  their  predecessors  in  the 
political  ••  graveyard."   "  The  ghosts  on  the 
banks  oi  the  Styx,"  said  Seward,  "  constitute 
tad  scarcely  more  dense  than  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  governors  of  Kansas,  wander- 
ing in  exile  and  sorrow  for  having  certified 
the  truth  against  falsehood  in  regard  to  the 
elections   between  Freedom  and   Slavery  in 
Kansas."  t 

THE   REVOLT  OF    DOUGLAS. 

The  language  of  President  Buchanan's  an- 
nual message,  the  summary  dismissal  of  Act- 
ing Governor  Stanton,  and  the  resignation  of 
Governor    Walker,   abruptly  transferred   the 
whole  Lecompton  question  from  Kansas  to 
Washington  ;  and  even  before  the  people  of 
the  Territory  had  practically  decided  it  by  the 
respective  popular  votes  of   December  21st, 
1857,  and  January  4th,  1858,  it  had  become 
the  dominant  political  issue  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress,  which  convened  on  December  7th, 
1857.    The  attitude  of  Senator  Douglas  on  the 
new  question  claimed  universal  attention.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision,  affirming  constitutional 
sanction  and  inviolability  for  slave  property 
in  Territories,  had  rudely  damaged  his  theory. 
But   we    have   seen   how   in    his  Springfield 
•ch   he  ingeniously  sought  to  repair  and 
rehabilitate  "  popular   sovereignty "   by   the 
Jiisrn    that   a   master's   abstract   constitu- 
.   1  right  to  slave  property  in  a  Territory 
a  "  barren  and  a  worthless  right  unless 
sustained,  protected,  and  enforced  by  appro- 
priate police  regulations,"  which  could  only 
plied  by  the    local  territorial  legisla- 
tures ;    and  that  the  people  of  Kansas  thus 
d   the  power  of  indirect  prohibi- 
tion. 

Dvent  and  utter  this  sophism  for  home 

ptiot      roong  his  distant  constituents 

"he   1 2th  of  June  (a  few  days  before  the 

wi  re  1  •]'•'  ted),  and  in 

r       can  ely  to  attract 

*  Wall  1^,  1.S57.    :-•  nate  Da  ..,  1  I 

-'•  pp.  131,  130. 

\;.ril  joth,  1858. 


a  ripple  of  public  notice,  was  a  light  task 
compared  with  that  which  confronted  him  as 
Senator,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, in  the  light  of  John  Calhoun's  doings 
and  powers,  of  the  scandal  of  the  Oxford 
fraud,  and  of  the  indignation  of  Northern 
Democrats  against  the  betrayal  of  Walker 
and  Stanton. 

One  of  his  first  experiences  was  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Buchanan.  When  he  reached 
Washington,  three  days  before  the  session, 
he  went  to  the  President  to  protest  against 
his  adopting  the  Lecompton  constitution  and 
sending  it  to  Congress  for  acceptance.  Bu- 
chanan insisted  that  he  must  recommend  it 
in  his  annual  message.  Douglas  replied  that 
he  would  denounce  it  as  soon  as  it  was  read. 
The  President,  excited,  told  him  to  remember 
"  that  no  Democrat  ever  yet  differed  from  an 
administration  of  his  own  choice  without  be- 
ing crushed.  Beware  of  the  fate  of  Tallmadge 
and  Rives,"  added  he.  "  Mr.  President,"  re- 
torted Douglas,  "  I  wish  you  to  remember 
that  General  Jackson  is  dead."  | 

In  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  Presi- 
dent the  South  had  secured  a  most  important 
ally  for  the  work  of  pro-slavery  reaction. 
Trained  in  the  belief  that  the  South  had 
hitherto  been  wronged,  he  was  ready  on  every 
occasion  to  appear  as  her  champion  for  re- 
dress ;  and  the  Southern  politicians  were  now 
eager  to  use  his  leadership  to  make  their 
views  of  public  policy  and  constitutional  duty 
acceptable  to  the  North.  Mediocre  in  talent 
and  feeble  in  will,  he  easily  submitted  to  con- 
trol and  guidance  from  a  few  Southern  leaders 
of  superior  intellectual  force.  In  his  inaugural, 
he  sought  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  obedi- 
ence to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  since  its 
publication  he  had  undertaken  to  interpret  its 
scope  and  effect.  Replying  to  a  memorial 
from  certain  citizens  of  New  England,  he 
declared  in  a  public  letter,  "  Slavery  existed 
at  that  period,  and  still  exists  in  Kansas, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  point  has  at  last  been  finally  decided  by 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  laws.  How 
it  could  ever  have  been  seriously  doubted  is 
a  mystery."  §  In  the  same  letter  he  affirmed 
the  legality  of  the  Lecompton  convention, 
though  he  yet  clearly  expressed  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  constitution  to  be  framed  by  it 
would  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  for  "  ap- 
probation or  rejection." 

But  when  that  convention  adjourned,  and 
made  known  its  cunningly  devised  work,  the 
whole  South  instantly  became  clamorous  to 
secure  the  sectional  advantages  which  lay  in  its 

J  Douglas,  Milwaukee  Speech,  October  13th,  i860. 

$  1'iuchanan  to  Silliman  and  others,  Aug.  15th,  1857. 

Senate  Docs.,  1st  Sess.  35th  Cong.,  Vol.  I., Doc.  8, p.  74. 
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JOHN    CALHOUN.       (FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    D.    C.    FABRONU'S, 
PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY,    OWNED     BY    JOSEPH     LEDLIE, 

technical  regularity,  its  strong  affirmance  of  the 
"  property "  theory,  and  the  extraordinary 
power  it  gave  to  John  Calhoun  to  control 
the  election  and  decide  the  returns.  This 
powerful  reactionary  movement  was  not  lost 
upon  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  reflected  it  as  un- 
erringly as  the  vane  moves  to  the  change  of 
the  wind.  Long  before  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
the  Administration  organ,  the  "  Washington 
Union,"  heralded  and  strongly  supported  the 
new  departure.  When,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
the  President's  annual  message  was  trans- 
mitted and  read,  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
as  framed  and  submitted,  was  therein  warmly 
indorsed  and  its  acceptance  indicated  as  the 
future  Administration  policy. 

The  language  of  this  message  discloses  with 
what  subtle  ingenuity  words,  phrases,  defini- 
tions, ideas,  and  theories  were  being  invented 
and  plied  to  broaden  and  secure  every  coigne 
of  vantage,  every  conquest  of  the  pro-slavery 
reaction.  An  elaborate  argument  was  made 
to  defend  the  enormities  of  the  Lecompton 
constitution.  The  doctrine  of  the  Silliman 
letter,  that  "  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  was 
assumed  as  a  conceded  theory.  "  In  emerg- 
ing from  the  condition  of  territorial  depend- 
ence into  that  of  a  sovereign  State,"  the  people 
might  vote  "  whether  this  important  domestic- 
institution  should  or  should  not  continue  to 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  52. 
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exist."  "Domestic  institutions" 
was  defined  to  mean  slavery. 
"  Free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  " —  the  phrase 
employed  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  —  was  construed  to  mean  a  vote 
to  continue  or  discontinue  slavery. 
And  "if  any  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants shall  refuse  to  vote,  a  fair 
opportunity  to  do  so  having  been 
presented,  ....  they  alone  will  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences." 
"Should  the  constitution  without 
slavery  be  adopted  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority,  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves  now  in  the  Territory 
are  reserved.  . . .  These  slaves  were 
brought  into  the  Territory  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  are  now  the  property 
of  their  masters.  This  point  has 
at  length  been  finally  decided  by 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
country."* 

How  ever  blind  Buchanan  might 
be  to  the  fact  that  this  extreme  in- 
terpretation shocked  and  alarmed 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  ;  that 
if  made  before  the  late  presidential 
campaign  it  would  have  defeated 
his  own  election  ;  and  that  if  rudely  persisted 
in,  it  might  destroy  the  Democratic  ascend- 
ency in  the  future,  the  danger  was  obvious 
and  immediately  vital  to  Douglas.  His  sena- 
torial term  was  about  to  expire.  To  secure  a 
reelection  he  must  carry  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  1S58,  which  had  on  an  issue  less  pro- 
nounced than  this  defeated  his  colleague 
Shields  in  1854,  and  his  lieutenant  Richard- 
son in  1856.  But  more  than  this,  his  own 
personal  honor  was  as  much  involved  in 
his  pledges  to  the  voters  of  Illinois  as  had 
been  that  of  Governor  Walker  to  the  voters 
of  Kansas.  His  double-dealing  caucus  bar- 
gain had  thus  placed  him  between  two  fires. — 
party  disgrace  at  Washington  and  popular  dis- 
grace in  Illinois.  In  such  a  dilemma  his  choice 
could  not  be  doubtful.  At  all  risk  he  must 
endeavor  to  sustain  himself  at  home. 

He  met  the  encounter  with  his  usual  adroit- 
ness and  boldness.  Assuming  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  no  express  recommendation, 
he  devoted  his  speech  mainly  to  a  strong 
argument  of  party  expediency,  repelling  with- 
out reserve  and  denouncing  without  stint  the 
work  of  the  Lecompton  convention. 

"Stand  by  the  doctrine,"  said  he.  "that  leaves  the 
people  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  institu- 
tions for  themselves,  in  their  own  way,  and  your  party 
will  be  united  and  irresistible  in  power.      Abandon 

*  Buchanan,  Annual  Message,  Dec.  8th,  1857. 
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that  great  principle,  and  the  party   is  not  worth  sav- 

i   g,  and  cannot   be    saved   after  it  shall  be  violated. 

I  trust  we  are  not  to   be   rushed   upon   this  question. 

\Y    .  -hall  it  be  done?      Who  is  to  be  benefited  ?      Is 

the  Sooth  to  be  the  gainer?  Is  the  .North  to  be  the 

gainer  ?    Neither  the  North  nor  the  South  has  the  right 

d  advantage  by  trickery  or  fraud.  .  .   . 

Bat  1   am  told  00  all   -ides.  »Oh!  just    wait;  the  pro- 

-V   clause  will  be   voted    down.'     1'li.u    doe.-    not 

v  of  my  objections;  it  does  not  diminish  any 

of  them.   You  have  no  more  right  to  force  a  free-State 

itution  on  Kansas  than  a  slave-State  constitution. 

It"  K.  -  a  slave-State   constitution    she  has  a 

to  it ;  if  she  want-  a  free-State    constitution  she 

right  to  it.    It  is  none  of  my  business  which  way 

the  slavery  clause  is  decided.      I  care  not  whether  it  is 

l  or  voted   up.    Do   you    suppose,  after  the 

pledges  ^\  my  honor,  that  I  would  go  for  that  princi- 

ave  the  people  to  vote  as  they  choose,  that  I 

would  now  degrade  myself  by   voting  one  way  if  the 

E  voted  down,  and  another  way  if  it  be 

I  up?    I  care  "riot  how  that  vote  may  stand.    .    .   . 

Ignore  Lecompton;  ignore  Topeka;  treat  both  those 

party  movements   a-   irregular   and   void;  pass    a  fair 

bill  —  the  one  that  we  framed  ourselves  when  we  were 

g  a-  a  unit ;  have  a  fair  election  —  and  you  will  have 

peace  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  peace  throughout 

the  country,  in  ninety  days.    The  people  want  a  fair 

v  He.     They   will   never  be  satisfied  without  it.    .    .   . 

But  if  this    constitution    is    to    be    forced    down    our 

throats  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle   of 

g  ivernment,  under  a  mode  of  submission  that  is  a 

■rv  an  1  insult,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last."* 

President  Buchanan  and  the  strong  pro- 
slavery  taction  which  was  directing  his  course 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  this  proposal  of 
a  compromise.  Shylock  had  come  into  court 
to  demand  his  bond,  and  would  heed  no 
pleas  of  equity  or  appeals  to  grace.  The  elec- 
tion- of  December  21st  and  January  4th  were 
held  in  due  time,  and  with  what  result  we 
have  already  seen.  John  Calhoun  counted 
the  votes  on  January  13th,  and  declared 
the  •'  Lecompton  constitution  with  slavery  " 
duly  adopted,  prudently  reserving,  however, 
any  announcement  concerning  the  State  offi- 
>r  legislature  under  it.  This  much  ac- 
1  omplished,  he  hurried  away  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  who  at  once 
procee  led  with  a  united  and  formidable  effort 
•j  the  transparent  farce  by  Congres- 
sional sanction. 

On  the  -••'  ond  day  of  February,  1858,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
L  unpton  constitution,  "received  from  J. 
Calhoun,  Esq.,"  and  "  duly  certified  by  him- 
self." I  !'  ompanying  special 
'  lat  tin:  organic  law  of  the 
itial    rights  of  an 

abling  act;  that  the  party  stood 

in  t;.  le  of  willful  and  chronic  revolu- 

:   that  their  various  refusals  to  vote  were 

;it  bar  to  complaint  and  objection; 

on  and  work 
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of  the  Lecompton  convention   wrere  regular 
and  legal. 

"  The  people  of  Kansas  have,  then,  '  in  their  own 
way,'  and  in  strict  accordance'with  the  organic  act, 
framed  a  constitution  and  State  government,  have  sub- 
mitted the  all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the 
people,  and  have  elected  a  governor,  a  member  to 
represent  them  in  Congress,  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  other  State  officers.  They  now  ask  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  under  this  constitution,  which 
is  Republican  in  form.  It  is  for  Congress  to  decide 
whether  they  will  admit  or  reject  the  State  which  has 
thus  been  created.  For  my  own  part  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  its  admission  and  thus  terminating  the 
Kansas  question." 

The  vote  of  January  4th  against  the  con- 
stitution he  declared  to  be  illegal  because  it 
was  "held  after  the  Territory  had  been  pre- 
pared for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State,  and  when  no  authority  ex- 
isted in  the  territorial  legislature  which  could 
possibly  destroy  its  existence  or  change  its 
character."  His  own  inconsistency  was  light- 
ly glossed  over. 

"  For  my  owai  part,  when  I  instructed  Governor 
Walker  in  general  terms,  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
constitution  to  the  people,  I  had  no  object  in  view  ex- 
cept the  all-absorbing  question  of  slavery.  ...  I 
then  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  under  the  organic 
act  the  Kansas  convention  were  bound  to  submit  this 
all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the  people.  It 
was  never,  however,  my  opinion  that  independently 
of  this  act  they  would  have  been  bound  to  submit  any 
portion  of  the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote,  in  order 
to  give  it  validity." 

To  the  public  at  large,  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  this  special  message,  however,  was 
the  following  dogmatic  announcement  by  the 
President: 

"  It  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  known  to  our  laws  that  slavery  exists  in 
Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  at  this  moment  as  much 
a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  Without 
this,  the  equality  of  the  sovereign  States  composing 
the  Union  would  be  violated,  and  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  territory  acquired  by  the  common  treasure 
of  all  the  States  would  be  closed  against  the  people 
and  the  property  of  nearly  half  the  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  Slavery  can,  therefore,  never  be  prohib- 
ited in  Kansas  except  by  means  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, and  in  no  other  manner  can  this  be  obtained  so 
promptly,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  it,  as  by 
admitting  it  into  the  Union  under  its  present  constitu- 
tion." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  history  this  ex- 
treme pro-slavery  programme  was  not  only 
wrong  in  morals  and  statesmanship,  but  short- 
sighted and  fool-hardy  as  a  party  policy.  But 
to  the  eyes  of  President  Buchanan  this  latter 
view  was  not  so  plain.  The  country  was  ap- 
parently in  the  full  tide  of  a  pro-slavery 
reaction.  He  had  not  only  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, but  the  Democratic  party  had  also  re- 
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covered  its  control  of  Congress.  The  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  was  a  Southerner. 
Out  of  64  members  of  the  Senate,  39  were 
Democrats,  20  Republicans,  and  5  Americans. 
Of  the  237  members  of  the  House,  131  were 
Democrats,  92  Republicans,  and  14  Ameri- 
cans. Here  was  a  clear  majority  of  14  in  the 
upper  and  25  in  the  lower  House.  This  was 
indeed  no  longer  the  formidable  legislative 
power  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, but  it  seemed  perhaps  a  sufficient  force 
to  carry  out  the  President's  recommendation. 
His  error  was  in  forgetting  that  this  apparent 
popular  indorsement  was  secured  to  him  and 
his  party  by  means  of  the  double  construction 
placed  upon  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform,  by  the  caucus  bargain  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  South  and  the  leaders 
of  the  North.  The  moment  had  come  when 
this  unnatural  alliance  needed  to  be  exposed 
and  in  part  repudiated. 

The  haste  with  which  the  Southern  leaders 
advanced  step  by  step,  forced  every  issue,  and 
were  now  pushing  their  allies  to  the  wall  was, 
to  say  the  least,  bad  management,  but  it  grew 
logically  out  of  their  situation.  They  were 
swimming  against  the  stream.  The  leading 
forces  of  civilization,  population,  wealth,  com- 
merce, intelligence,  were  bearing  them  down. 
The  balance  of  power  was  lost.  Already  there 
were  16  free  States  to  15  slave  States.  Min- 
nesota and  Oregon,  inevitably  destined  also  to 
become  free,  were  applying  for  admission  to 
the  Union. 

Still,  the  case  of  the  South  was  not  hope- 
less. Kansas  was  apparently  within  their 
grasp.  Existing  law  provided  for  the  forma- 
tion and  admission  of  four  additional  States 
to  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  which  would  cer- 
tainly become  slave  States.  Then  there  re- 
mained the  possible  division  of  California, 
and  a  race  for  the  possession  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Behind  all,  or,  more  likely,  be- 
fore all  except  Kansas,  in  the  order  of  desired 
events,  was  the  darling  ambition  of  President 
Buchanan,  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  As  United 
States  Minister  to  England,  he  had  publicly 
declared,  that  if  Spain  refused  to  sell  us  that 
coveted  island,  we  should  be  justified  in  wrest- 
ing it  from  her  by  force;*  as  presidential 
candidate  he  had  confidentially  avowed,  amid 
the  first  blushes  of  his  new  honor,  "  If  I  can 
be  instrumental  in  settling  the  slavery  ques- 
tion upon  the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  and 
then  add  Cuba  to  the  Union,  I  shall,  if  Presi- 
dent, be  willing  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  let 
Breckinridge  take  the  government."!    Thus, 


even  excluding  the  more  problematical 
chances  which  lay  hidden  in  filibustering  en- 
terprises, there  was  a  possibility,  easily  demon- 
strable to  the  sanguine,  that  a  decade  or  two 
might  change  mere  numerical  preponderance 
from  the  free  to  the  slave  States.  Nor  could 
this  possibility  be  waved  aside  by  any  affec- 
tation of  incredulity.  Not  alone  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, but  the  whole  Democratic  party  was 
publicly  pledged  to  annexation.  "  Resolved,-' 
said  the  Cincinnati  platform,  "  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  will  expect  of  the  next  Admin- 
istration that  every  proper  effort  will  be  made 
to   insure    our     ascendency    in    the    Gulf  of 


*  Ostend  Manifesto,  Oct.  9th,  1854. 
t  Senator  Brown  to  Adams,  June   iStli,  1856. 
Conflict,  Vol.  I.,  p.  278. 

X  Official  proceedings,  pamphlet. 
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Mexico  ";  while  another  resolution  declaring 
sympathy  with  efforts  to  "  regenerate  "  Cen- 
tral America  was  no  less  significant.  % 

But  to  accomplish  such  marvels,  they  must 
not  sit  with  folded  hands.  The  price  of  sla- 
very was  fearless  aggression.  They  must  build 
on  a  deeper  foundation  than  presidential  elec- 
tions, party  majorities,  or  even  than  votes  in 
the  Senate.  The  theory  of  the  government 
must  be  reversed,  the  philosophy  of  the  repub- 
lic interpreted  anew.  In  this  subtler  effort  they 
had  made  notable  progress.  By  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  they  had  paralyzed  the  legis- 
lation of  half  a  century.  By  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  they  had  changed  the  Constitution 
and  blighted  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
By  the  Lecompton  trick  they  would  show  that 
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in  conflict  with  their  dogmas  the  public  will 
was  vicious,  and  in  <  onflict  with  their  intrigues 
the  majority  powerless.  They  had  the  Presi- 
ient,  the  Cabinet, the  Senate,  the  House,  the 
I,  by  no  means  least  in  the 

immediate  pi  [ohn  Calhoun  with  his 

ti  -    authority. 

r'try  had  from  the  shock 

of  the  repeal  of  the  Mi  jouri  (  ompromi  ;e, 

I  them  with   Buchanan.    Would 

't  not  eq  from  the    hod:  of  the 

I.    ompton  constitution  ? 

It  was  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  bent 
bow  broke.  'I  he  great  bulk  ofthi   Democratic 


party  followed  the  President  and  his  Southern 
advisers,  even  in  this  extreme  step;  but  to  a 
minority  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  the  Le- 
compton  scandal  had  become  too  offensive  for 
further  tolerance. 

In  the  Senate,  with  its  heavy  Democratic 
majority,  die  Administration  easily  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  admit  Kansas  with  the  Le- 
compton  constitution.  Out  of  eleven  Demo- 
<  ratic  Senators  from  free  States,  only  three  — 
I  )ouglas  of  Illinois,  Broderick  of  California,  and 
Stuart  of  Michigan  —  took  courage  to  speak 
and  vote  against  the  measure.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  however,  with  a  narrower 
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margin  of  political  power,  the  scheme,  after 
an  exciting  discussion  running  through  about 
two  months,  met  a  decisive  defeat.  A  formi- 
dable popular  opposition  to  it  had  developed 
itself  in  the  North,  in  which  speeches  and  let- 
ters from  Governor  Walker  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton in  denunciation  of  it  were  a  leading  feature 
and  a  powerful  influence.  The  lower  House  of 
Congress  always  responds  quickly  to  currents 
of  public  sentiment;  but  in  this  case  it  caught 
direction  all  the  more  promptly  because  its 
members  were  to  be  chosen  anew  in  the  en- 
suing autumn.  However  much  they  might 
have  party  subordination  and  success  at  heart, 
some  of  them  felt  that  they  could  not  defend 
before  their  antislavery  constituencies  the 
Oxford  frauds,  the  Calhoun  dictatorship,  the 
theory  that  slave  property  is  above  constitu- 
tional sanction,  and  the  dogma  that  "  Kansas 
is  therefore  at  this  moment  as  much  a  slave 
State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  When 
the  test  vote  was  taken  on  April  1st,  out  of  the 
53  Democratic  representatives  from  the  free 
States  31  voted  for  Lecompton;  but  the  re- 
maining 22,*  joining  their  strength  to  the 
opposition,  passed  a  substitute,  originating 
with  Mr.  Crittenden  of  the  Senate,  which  in 
substance  directed  a  resubmission  of  the  Le- 
compton constitution  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas ;  —  if  adopted,  the  President  to  admit  the 
new  State  by  a  simple  proclamation ;  if  re- 
jected, the  people  to  call  a  convention  and 
frame  a  new  instrument. 

As  the  October  vote  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  the  local  popular  struggle  in  the 
Territory,  this  adoption  of  the  Crittenden- 
Montgomery  substitute,  by  a  total  vote  of 
120  to  112  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  the  culmination  of  the  National  intrigue 
to  secure  Kansas  for  the  South.  It  was  a  nar- 
row victory  for  freedom ;  a  change  of  5  votes 
would  have  passed  the  Lecompton  bill  and 
admitted  the  State  with  slavery,  and  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  any  change  for 
seven  years  to  come.  With  his  authority  to 
control  election  returns,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Calhoun  would  have  set  up 
a  pro-slavery  State  legislature,  to  choose  two 
pro-slavery  senators,  whom  in  its  turn  the 
strong  Lecompton  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate  would  have  admitted  to  seats; 
and  thus  the  whole  chain  of  fraud  and  usur- 
pation back  to  the  first  Border- Ruffian  inva- 
sion of  Kansas  would  have  become  complete, 
legal,  and  irrevocable,  on  plea  of  mere  formal 
and  technical  regularity. 

*  From  California,  1  ;  Illinois,  5  ;  Indiana,  3  ;  New 
Jersey,  I  ;   New  York,  2  ;   Ohio,  6  ;    Pennsylvania,  4. 

For  Lecompton  :  California,  1  ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  In- 
diana, 3  ;  New  Jersey,  2  ;  New  York,  10;  Ohio,  2; 
Pennsylvania,  II. 
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Foiled  in  its  main  object,  the  Administration 
made  another  effort  which  served  to  break 
somewhat  the  force  and  humiliation  of  its  first 
and  signal  defeat.  The  two  houses  of  Congress 
having  disagreed  as  stated,  and  each  having 
once  more  voted  to  adhere  to  its  own  action, 
the  President  managed  to  make  enough  con- 
verts among  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats 
of  the  House  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  conference.  This  committee  de- 
vised what  became  popularly  known  as  the 
"  English  bill,"  a  measure  which  tendered  a 
land  grant  to  the  new  State,  and  provided  that 
on  the  following  August  3d  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas might  vote  "proposition  accepted"  or 
"  proposition  rejected."  Acceptance  should 
work  the  admission  of  the  State  with  the  Le- 
compton constitution,  while  rejection  should 
postpone  any  admission  until  her  population 
reached  the  ratio  of  representation  required  for 
a  member  of  the  House. . "  Hence  it  will  be  ar- 
gued," explained  Douglas,  "in  one  portion  of 
the  Union  that  this  is  a  submission  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  another  portion  that  it  is  not." 
The  English  bill  became  a  law;  but  the  people 
of  Kansas  once  more  voted  to  reject  the  "  prop- 
osition "  by  nearly  ten  thousand  majority. 

Douglas  opposed  the  English  bill  as  he  had 
done  the  Lecompton  bill,  thus  maintaining  his 
attitude  as  the  chief  leader  of  the  anti-Lecomp- 
ton opposition.  In  proportion  as  he  received 
encouragement  and  commendation  from  Re- 
publican and  American  newspapers,  he  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  Administration  journals. 
The  "Washington  Union"  especially  pursued 
him  with  denunciation.  "  It  has  read  me  out 
of  the  Democratic  party  every  other  day  at 
least,  for  two  or  three  months,"  said  he,  "  and 
keeps  reading  me  out ;  and,  as  if  it  had  not 
succeeded,  still  continues  to  read  me  out, 
using  such  terms  as  '  traitor,'  '  renegade '  '  de- 
serter,' and  other  kind  and  polite  epithets 
of  that  nature."  He  explained  that  this  arose 
from  his  having  voted  in  the  Senate  against 
its  editor  for  the  office  of  public  printer ;  but 
he  also  pointed  out  that  he  did  so  because  that 
journal  had  become  pro-slavery  to  the  point 
of  declaring  "  that  the  emancipation  acts  of 
New  York,  of  New  England,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  New  Jersey  were  unconstitutional,  were 
outrages  upon  the  right  of  property,  were  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
"The  proposition  is  advanced,"  continued  he, 
"  that  a  Southern  man  has  a  right  to  move 
from  South  Carolina  with  his  negroes  into  Illi- 
nois, to  settle  there  and  hold  them  there  as 
slaves,  anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  Illinois  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Douglas  further  intimated  broadly  that  the 
President  and  Cabinet  were  inspiring  these 
editorials  of  the  Administration  organ,  as  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  same  system  and  object  with 
which  they  were  pushing  the  Lecompton  con- 
ion  with  its  odious  "property"  doctrine  ; 
and  declared.  "  if  my  protest  against  this  inter- 
polation into  the  policy  of  this  country  or  the 
creed  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  bring  me 
under  the  ban.  1  am  ready  to  meet  the  issue."* 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  issue.   The 
part}  rapture  was  radical,  not  superficial.    It 
.  as  lie  had  himself  pointed  out.  part  of  the 
.•st  for  national  supremacy  between  slay- 
..nd  freedom.    From  time  to  time  he  still 
held  out   the  olive-branch   of  an   accommo- 
•n.  and  pointed  wist  full)  to  the  path  of  rec- 
onciliation.  But  the  reactionary  faction  which 
ruled  Mr.  Buchanan  never  forgave  Douglas 
for  his  part  in  defeating  Lecompton,  and  more 
uillv   for   what   they   alleged   to   be   his 
treachery  to  his  caucus  bargain,  in  refusing 
to  accept  and  defend  all  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES. 

The  anti-Lecompton  recusancy  of  Douglas 
baffled  the  plotting  extremists  of  the  South 
and  created  additional  dissension  in  the 
Democratic  ranks;  and  this  growing  Demo- 
cratic weakness  and  the  increasing  Republi- 
can ardor  and  strength  presaged  a  possible 
Republican  success  in  the  coming  Presidential 
election.  While  this  condition  of  things  gave 
national  politics  an  unusual  interest,  the  State 
of  Illinois  now  became  the  field  of  a  local 
contest  which  for  the  moment  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  involve  and  even  eclipse  national  issues. 

In  this  local  contest  in  Illinois,  the  choice  of 
candidates  on  both  sides  was  determined  long 
beforehand  by  a  popular  feeling,  stronger 
and  more  unerring  than  ordinary  individ- 
ual or  caucus  intrigues.  Douglas,  as  author 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
as  a  formidable  Presidential  aspirant,  and 
now  again  as  leader  of  the  anti-Lecompton 
i'x  rats,  could,  of  course,  have  no  rival  in 
party  for  his  own  Senatorial  seat.  Lin- 
coln, who  had  in  1854  gracefully  yielded  his 
j  Senatorial  honors  to  Trumbull,  and 

who  alone  bearded  Douglas  in  his  own  State 
throughout  the  whole  anti-Nebraska  struggle, 
with  anything  like  a  show  of  equal  political 
and  intellet  tual  strength,  was  as  inev- 
itably th  tnd  choice  of  the  Republi- 
rheil  iventiorj  met  in  Spring- 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1858,  and,  after  its 
•vork,  passed  with  acclama- 
lution,  win*  h  de<  Lan  '1 
"•that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  th..-  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republi  Illinois  for  the 

;Ia.*,  Senate  Speech,  March  22'l,  1858. 


LJnited  States  Senate  as  the  successor  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas."  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  had  consumed  the  afternoon, 
and  an  adjournment  was  taken.  At  8  o'clock 
that  same  evening,  the  convention  having 
reassembled  in  the  State-house,  Lincoln  ap- 
peared before  it,  and  made  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  carefully  prepared  speech  of  his 
whole  life.  Every  word  of  it  was  written, 
every  sentence  had  been  tested;  but  the 
speaker  delivered  it  without  manuscript  or 
notes.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  oration,  but, 
in  the  main,  an  argument,  as  sententious  and 
axiomatic  as  if  made  to  a  bench  of  jurists. 
Its  opening  sentences  contained  a  political 
prophecy  which  not  only  became  the  ground- 
work of  the  campaign,  but  heralded  one  of 
the  world's  great  historical  events.     He  said : 

"  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since 
a  policy  was  initiated,  with  the  avowed  object  and  con- 
fident promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 
Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has 
not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward 
till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old 
as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South."  t 

Then  followed  his  demonstration,  through 
the  incidents  of  the  Nebraska  legislation,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  present  political 
theories  and  issues,  which  would  by  and  by 
find  embodiment  in  new  laws  and  future 
legal  doctrines.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  language  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  which  declared  slavery  "  subject  to  the 
Constitution,"  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which 
declared  that  "  subject  to  the  Constitution  " 
neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature 
could  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, —  the 
argument  presented  point  by  point  and  step 
by  step  with  legal  precision  the  silent  subver- 
sion of  cherished  principles  of  liberty.  "  Put 
this  and  that  together,"  said  he,  "  and  we 
have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we  may 
ere  long  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court 
decision,  declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  permit  a  State  to  ex- 
clude  slavery  from  its  limits.  .  .  .  Such  a 
decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States.  ...  We  shall 
lie  down,"  continued  the  orator,  "pleasantly 
t   Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  1. 
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dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on 
the  verge  of  making  their  State  free ;  and  we 
shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave 
State." 

His  peroration  was  a  battle-call : 

"  Our  cause  then  must  be  intrusted  to  and  conducted 
by  its  own  undoubted  friends,  those  whose  hands  are 
free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  who  do  care  for 
the  result.  Two  years  ago  the  Republicans  of  the  na- 
tion mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong. 
We  did  this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to 
a  common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance 
against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile 
elements  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed 
and  fought  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot 
fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered  enemy.  Did 
we  brave  all  then  to  falter  now  ?  —  now,  when  that 
same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent  ? 
The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail  —  if  we 
stand  firm  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  ac- 
celerate or  mistakes  delay  it,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
victory  is  sure  to  come." 

Lincoln's  declaration  that  the  cause  of  slav- 
ery restriction  "  must  be  intrusted  to  its  own 
undoubted  friends"  had  something  more  than 
a  general  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  while 
Douglas  avowed  he  did  not  care  "  whether 
slavery  was  voted  down  or  voted  up  "  in  the 
Territories,  he  had  opposed  the  Lecompton 
constitution  on  the  ground  of  its  non-sub- 
mission to  popular  vote,  and  that  this  op- 
position caused  the  Buchanan  Democrats  to 
look  upon  and  treat  him  as  an  apostate.  Many 
earnest  Republicans  were  moved  to  strong 
sympathy  for  Douglas  in  this  attitude,  partly 
for  his  help  in  defeating  the  Lecompton  in- 
iquity, partly  because  they  believed  his  action 
in  this  particular  a  prelude  to  further  political 
repentance,  partly  out  of  that  chivalric  gener- 
osity of  human  nature  which  sides  with  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  In  the  hour  of  his 
trial  and  danger  many  wishes  for  his  success- 
ful reelection  came  to  him  from  Republicans 
even  of  national  prominence.  Greeley,  in  the 

*See  Hollister,  "  Life  of  Colfax,"  pp.  119-22. 
t  J.  Watson  Webb  to  Bates,  June  9th,  1858.   MS. 
X  Wentworth  to  Lincoln,  April  19th,  1858.   MS. 
%  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  Lincoln's  a  letter 
from  Greeley  to  a  Chicago  editor  on  the  same  subject : 

"New  York,  July  24th,  1858. 
"  My  Friend  :  You  have  taken  your  own  course  — 
don't  try  to  throw  the  blame  on  others.  You  have  re- 
pelled Douglas,  who  might  have  been  conciliated  and 
attached  to  our  own  side,  whatever  he  may  now  find  it 
necessary  to  say,  or  do,  and,  instead  of  helping  us  in 
other  States,  you  have  thrown  a  load  upon  us  that  may 
probably  break  us  down.  You  knew  what  was  the 
almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  Republicans  of  other 
-States  ;  and  you  spurned  and  insulted  them.  Now  go 
ahead  and  fight  it  through.  You  are  in  for  it,  and  it 
does  no  good  to  make  up  wry  faces.  What  I  have  said 
in  the  '  Tribune '  since  the  fight  was  resolved  on,  has  been 
in  good  faith,  intended  to  help  you  through.  If  Lincoln 
would  fight  up  to  the  work  also,  you  might  get  through 
—  if  he  apologizes,  and  retreats,  he  is  lost,  and  all  oth- 
ers go  down  with  him.    His  first  Springfield  speech  (at 


New  York  "  Tribune  "  as  well  as  in  private 
letters,  made  no  concealment  of  such  a  desire. 
Burlingame  in  a  fervid  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  called  upon  the  young  men 
of  the  country  to  stand  by  the  Douglas  men. 
It  was  known  that  Colfax  and  other  influen- 
tial members  of  the  House  were  holding  con- 
fidential interviews  with  Douglas,  the  object 
of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess.  *  There 
were  even  rumors  that  Seward  intended  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf.  This  report  was  bruited 
about  so  industriously  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  personal  friend  to  write  an 
emphatic  denial,  so  that  it  might  come  to 
Lincoln's  knowledge.t  On  the  other  hand, 
newspapers  ventured  the  suggestion  that  Lin- 
coln might  retaliate  by  a  combination  against 
Seward's  Presidential  aspirations. 

Rival  politicians  in  Illinois  were  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
municate their  suspicions  to  Lincoln.J  Per- 
sonal friends,  of  course,  kept  him  well  informed 
about  these  various  political  under-currents, 
and  an  interesting  letter  of  his  shows  that  he 
received  and  treated  the  matter  with  liberal 
charity. 

"  I  have  never  said  or  thought  more,"  wrote  he, 
"  as  to  the  inclination  of  some  of  our  Eastern  Repub- 
lican friends  to  favor  Douglas,  than  I  expressed  in  your 
hearing  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  April,  at  the  State 
Library  in  this  place.  I  have  believed  —  do  believe 
now  —  that  Greeley,  for  instance,  would  be  rather 
pleased  to  see  Douglas  reelected  over  me  or  any  other 
Republican ;  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  because 
of  any  secret  arrangement  with  Douglas  —  it  is  because 
he  thinks  Douglas's  superior  position,  reputation,  ex- 
perience, and  ability,  if  you  please,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  his  lack  of  a  pure  Republican  position, 
and,  therefore,  his  reelection  do  the  general  cause  of 
Republicanism  more  good  than  would  the  election  of 
any  one  of  our  better  undistinguished  pure  Republi- 
cans. I  do  not  know  how  you  estimate  Greeley,  but 
I  consider  him  incapable  of  corruption  or  falsehood. 
He  denies  that  he  directly  is  taking  part  in  favor  of 
Douglas,  and  I  believe  him.§  Still  his  feeling  con- 
stantly manifests  itself  in  his  paper,  which,  being  so 

the  convention)  was  in  the  right  key;  his  Chicago 
speech  was  bad  ;  and  I  fear  the  new  Springfield  speech 
is  worse.  If  he  dare  not  stand  on  broad  Republican 
ground,  he  cannot  stand  at  all.  That,  however,  is  his 
business ;  he  is  nowise  responsible  for  what  I  say. 
I  shall  stand  on  the  broad  anti-slavery  ground,  which 
I  have  occupied  for  vears.  I  cannot  change  it  to  help 
your  fight ;  and  I  should  only  damage  you  if  I  did.  Yon 
have  got  your  Elephant  —  you  would  have  him  —  now 
shoulder  him  !  He  is  not  so  very  heavy,  after  all.  As 
I  seem  to  displease  you  equally  when  I  try  to  keep  you 
out  of  trouble,  and  when,  having  rushed  in  in  spite  of 
me,  I  try  to  help  you  in  the  struggle  you  have  unwisely 
provoked,  I  must  keep  neutral,  so  far  as  may  be  here- 
after. Yours, 

(Signed)  "  Horace  Greeley. 

"J.  Medill,  Esq.,  Chicago,  (very)  111. 

"  What  have  I  ever  said  in  favor  of  '  Negro  equal- 
ity '  with  reference  to  your  fight  ?    I  recollect  nothing." 

The  above  is  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  Greeley's 
letter,  and  the  authors  cannot  vouch  for  its  literal  accu- 
racy, though  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  genuineness. 
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in  Illinois,  is,  and  will  continue  to  bo. 

dso  thought  that  Governor 

-  Greeley  docs;   but  not  be- 

r  editor,  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is 

Ml  much  manifested.    I   have  no  idea  that  he  is,  by 

::er.  urging  Illinois    Republicans 

let  me  pl<  y  word  that 

neither   I  nor  any  friend,  so  far"  as  I   know,  has  been 
Governor  Seward.    No  eombina- 
cen  made  with  me.  or  proposed  to  me,  in 
(residential  candidate.    The  same 
raid  to  the  next  governor  of  our 
[amn  t  lirectly  or  indirectly  committed  to  any 
one;  nor  has  any  one  made  any  advance  to  me  upon 
the  subject    I  have  had  many  free  conversations  with 
worth;    but  he  never    dropped    a  remark 
that  he  wishes  to  be  governor. 
to  troth  to  say  that  while  he  has  uni- 
1  himself  for  me,  he  has  never  hinted 
at  any  condition.    The  signs  are  that  we  shall  have  a 
.  it  ion  on  the  16th,  and  I  think  our  prospects 
ire   improving  some  every    day.    I  believe 
ed  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  unjust  sus- 
picions of  one  another."  * 

While  many  alleged  defections  were  soon 
disproved  by  the  ready  and  loyal  avowals  of 
his  friends  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere,there  came 
to  him  a  serious  disappointment  from  a  quar- 
ter whence  he  little  expected  it.  Early  in  the 
canvass  Lincoln  began  to  hear  that  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky  favored  the  reelection  of  Doug- 

ind  had  promised  so  to  advise  the  Whigs 
of  Illinois  by  a  public  letter.  Deeming  it  well- 
nigh  incredible  that  a  Kentucky  Whig  like 
Crittenden  could  take  such  a  part  against  an 
Illinois  Whig  of  his  own  standing  and  service, 
to  help  a  life-long  opponent  of  Clay  and  his 
cherished  plans,  Lincoln  addressed  him  a  pri- 
letter  making  the  direct  inquiry.  "  I  do 
not  believe  the  story,"  he  wrote,  "but  still  it 
gives  me  some  uneasiness.  If  such  was  your 
inclination,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  so  ex- 

>  yourself.   It  is  not  in  character  with  you 

save  ahvays  estimated  you."t  Crittenden's 

reply,    however,    confirmed    his    worst  fears. 

lid  he  and  Douglas  had  acted  together 

to  oppose  Lecompton.     For  this  Douglas  had 

.  issailed,  and  he  thought  his   reelection 

ry   to  rebuke  the  Buchanan  ad- 

mini->tration.J     In    addition     Crittenden    also 

l  wrote  the  experted  letter  for  publication, 

in  whi<  h    phraseology   of  apparent    fairness 

it   appeal   in    Douglas's  be- 

In  the  evenly  balanced  and  sensitive  con- 
n  of  Illinois  politics  this  ungracious  out- 

e  insured 
v  hile  it  gave  him  pain  to  be 

'  in  the  hou  e  of  his  friends,  he 

■   ';    '!i'-    inexcusable 

i  i,  185H.  MS. 

1858    Mrs.  ( !ole- 
man.  ■  rittenden,"  Vol.  II,  p    162. 

I    ncoln.July  29th,  1H5S.  Ibid., p.  163. 


blunder  of  weak  and  blind  leaders  whose  riiis- 
placed  svmpathy  put  in  jeopardy  the  success 
of  a  vital  political  principle.  In  his  convention 
speech  he  had  forcibly  stated  the  error  and 
danger  of  such  a  step. 

"  How  can  he  [Douglas]  oppose  the  advances  of 
slavery  ?  He  don't  care  anything  about  it.  His  avowed 
mission  is  impressing  the  'public  heart'  to  care  nothing 
about  it.  .  .  .  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it 
a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to  take  negro  slaves  into 
the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it  is 
less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be 
bought  cheapest  ?  And  unquestionably  they  can  be 
bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Virginia.  He  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slaverv  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property.  .  .  .  Now 
as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be 
personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and 
we  can  come  together  on  principle  so  that  our  great 
cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I 
hope  to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But 
clearly  he  is  not  now  with  us  —  he  does  not  pretend 
to  be  —  he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be."  || 

Lincoln  in  no  wise  underrated  the  severity 
of  the  political  contest  in  which  he  was  about 
to  engage.  He  knew  his  opponent's  strong 
points  as  well  as  his  weak  ones —  his  energy, 
his  adroitness,  the  blind  devotion  of  his  follow- 
ers, his  greater  political  fame. 

"Senator  Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown,"  he 
said.  "  All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or 
who  have  been  of  his  party  for  years  past,  have  been 
looking  upon  him  as  certainly  at  no  distant  day  to  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen 
in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face  post-offices,  land-offices, 
marshalships,  and  cabinet  appointments,  charge-ships 
and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and  sprouting  out  in 
wonderful  exuberance  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their 
greedy  hands.  And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon 
this  attractive  picture  so  long,  they  cannot,  in  the  little 
distraction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  party,  bring  them- 
selves to  give  up  the  charming  hope  ;  but  with  greedier 
anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him,  and  give 
him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions,  beyond 
what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they 
could  have  brought  about  in  his  favor.  On  the  con- 
trary, nobody  has  ever  expected  me  to  be  President. 
In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that 
any  cabbages  were  sprouting  out.  These  are  disad- 
vantages all  taken  together,  that  the  Republicans  labor 
under.  We  have  to  fight  this  battle  upon  principle, 
and  upon  principle  alone."  H 

Douglas  and  his  friends  had  indeed  entered 
upon  the  canvass  with  an  unusual  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Music,  banners,  salutes,  fireworks, 
addresses,  ovation,  and  jubilation  with  enthu- 
siasm genuine  and  simulated,  came  and  went 
in -almost  uninterrupted  sequence;  so  much  of 
the  noise  and  pomp  of  electioneering  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  famous  hard-cider  campaign 
of  Harrison.  The  "  Little  Giant,"  as  he  was 
proudly  nicknamed  by  his  adherents,  arrived 

$  Crittenden  to  Dickey,  Aug.  1st,  1858.  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

||  Lincoln- Douglas  Debates,  p.  4. 
If  Lincoln,  Springfield  Speech,  July  17th,  1858.    De- 
bates, p.  55. 
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in  Illinois  near  midsummer,  after  elaborate 
preparation  and  heralding,  and  made  speeches 
successively  at  Chicago,  Bloomington,  and 
Springfield  on  the  9th,  16th,  and  17th  of  July. 
The  Republicans  and  their  candidate  were 
equally  alert  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground. 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  speeches  in  reply  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  10th  and  at  Springfield  on  the 
evening  of  Douglas's  day  address;  and  in  both 
instances  with  such  force  and  success  as  fore- 
shadowed a  fluctuating  and  long-continued 
struggle. 

For  the  moment  the  personal  presence  of 
Douglas  not  only  gave  spirit  and  fresh  indus- 
try to  his  followers,  but  the  novelty  impressed 
the  indifferent  and  the  wavering.  The  rush  of 
the  campaign  was  substituting  excitement  for 
inquiry,  blare  of  brass  bands  and  smoke  of  gun- 
powder for  intelligent  criticism.  The  fame  and 
prestige  of  the  "  Little  Giant "  was  beginning 
to  incline  the  vibrating  scale.  Lincoln  and  his 
intimate  and  political  advisers  were  not  slow 
to  note  the  sign  of  danger;  and  the  remedy 
devised  threw  upon  him  the  burden  of  a  new 
responsibility.  It  was  decided  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Republican  leaders  that  Lincoln 
should  challenge  Douglas  to  joint  public  de- 
bate. 

There  is  no  need  to  reproduce  here  the  chal- 
lenge sent  by  Lincoln  on  July  24th  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  which  Douglas  proposed  that 
they  should  meet  at  the  towns  of  Ottawa,  Free- 
port,  Jonesborough,  Charleston,  Galesburg, 
Quincy,  and  Alton,  each  speaker  alternately  to 
open  and  close  the  discussion ;  Douglas  to  speak 
one  hour  at  Ottawa,  Lincoln  to  reply  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  Douglas  to  make  a  half 
hour's  rejoinder.  In  like  manner  Lincoln  should 
open  and  close  at  Freeport,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. Lincoln's  note  of  July  31st  accepts  the 
proposal  as  made.  "Although  by  the  terms," 
he  writes,  "as  you  propose,  you  take  four 
openings  and  closes  to  my  three,  I  accede 
and  thus  close  the  arrangement."  Meanwhile 
each  of  the  speakers  made  independent  ap- 
pointments for  other  days  and  places  than 
these  seven ;  and  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  mid- 
summer traveled  and  addressed  the  people  for 
a  period  of  about  one  hundred  days,  frequently 
making  the  necessary  journeys  by  night,  and 
often  making  two  and  sometimes  even  three 
speeches  in  a  single  day.  To  the  combat  of 
intellectual  skill  was  thus  added  an  ordeal  of 
physical  endurance.* 

Lincoln  entered  upon  the  task  which  his 
party  friends  had  devised  with  neither  bra- 
vado nor  misgiving.  He  had  not  sought  these 
public  discussions  ;  neither  did  he  shrink  from 
them.    Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears 

*"  Last  year  in  the  Illinois  canvass  I  made  just  130 
speeches." — [Douglas,  Wooster  (O.)  Speech.]    This 


to  have  been  singularly  correct  in  his  esti- 
mate of  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and 
of  his  own  powers  for  undertaking  them. 
Each  of  these  seven  meetings,  comprising 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  voters 
of  the  neighboring  counties,  formed  a  vast, 
eager,  and  attentive  assemblage.  It  needed 
only  the  first  day's  experience  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  forcing 
a  joint  discussion  upon  Douglas.  Face  to 
face  with  his  competitor,  he  could  no  longer 
successfully  assume  airs  of  superiority,  or 
wrap  himself  in  his  Senatorial  dignity  and 
prestige.  They  were  equal  spokesmen,  of 
equal  parties,  on  an  equal  platform,  while 
applause  and  encouragement  on  one  side 
balanced  applause  and  encouragement  on 
the  other. 

In  a  merely  forensic  sense,  it  was  indeed 
a  battle  of  giants.  In  the  whole  field  of  Amer- 
ican politics  no  man  has  equaled  Douglas  in 
the  expedients  and  strategy  of  debate.  Lack- 
ing originality  and  constructive  logic,  he  had 
great  facility  in  appropriating  by  ingenious 
restatement  the  thoughts  and  formulas  of 
others.  He  was  tireless,  ubiquitous,  unseiza- 
ble.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  hold  a 
globule  of  mercury  under  the  finger's  tip  as 
to  fasten  him  to  a  point  he  desired  to  evade. 
He  could  almost  invert  a  proposition  by  a 
plausible  paraphrase.  He  delighted  in  enlarg- 
ing an  opponent's  assertion  to  a  forced  infer- 
ence ridiculous  in  form  and  monstrous  in 
dimensions.  In  spirit  he  was  alert,  combat- 
ive, aggressive;  in  manner,  patronizing  and 
arrogant  by  turns. 

Lincoln's  mental  equipment  was  of  an  en- 
tirely different  order.  His  principal  weapon 
was  direct,  unswerving  logic.  His  fairness  of 
statement  and  generosity  of  admission  had  long 
been  proverbial.  For  these  intellectual  duels 
with  Douglas,  he  possessed  a  power  of  analysis 
that  easily  outran  and  circumvented  the  '"Little 
Giant's  "  most  extraordinary  gymnastics  of  ar- 
gument. But,  disdaining  mere  quibbles,  he  pur- 
sued lines  of  concise  reasoning  to  maxims  of 
constitutional  law  and  political  morals.  If  we 
may  borrow  a  comparison  from  the  combats 
of  the  Roman  arena,  Douglas  was  a  gladiator 
who  fought  with  the  net  and  trident  of  party 
catchwords,  while  Lincoln  carried  the  helmet, 
sword,  and  buckler  of  logic  and  principle. 
Both  speakers  used  plain  words  and  pithy  sen- 
tences. Platitude  and  declamation  could  not 
have  held  the  crowds  that  listened  to  them 
hour  after  hour  in  sun  and  rain.  Douglas  was 
always  forcible  in  statement  and  bold  in  asser- 
tion ;  but  Lincoln  was  his  superior  in  quaint 
originality,  aptness  of  phrase,  and  subtlety  of 

was  between  July  9th  and  November  2d,  1858, just  one 
hundred  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 
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definition ;  and  oftentimes  Lincoln's  philo- 
sophic vision  and  poetical  fervor  raised  him  to 
flights  [oence  winch  wore  not  possible 

tothe  liber  and  temper  of  his  opponent 

It  is.  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  abridge 
the  various  Lincoln- Douglas  discussions  of 
which  the  text  fills  a  good-sized  volume. 
.  few  points  o\  controversy  may  be 
Lincoln's  convention  speech,  it  will 
be  remembered,  declared  that  in  his  belief  the 
Union  could  not  endure  permanently  half 
B  and  half  free,  but  must  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other.  Douglas  in  his  first 
:  the  campaign  attacked  this  as  an 
invitation  to  a  war  of  sections,  declaring  that 
uniformity  would  lead  to  consolidation  and 
despotism.  He  charged  the  Republicans  with 
intent  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States;  said 
their  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
a  desire  for  negro  equality  and  amalga- 
mation ;  and  prescribed  his  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
growing  out  of  the  slavery  agitation. 

To  all  this  Lincoln  replied  that  Republi- 
cans did  not  aim  at  abolition  in  the  slave 
States,  but  only  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
free  Territories  ;  they  did  not  oppose  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
freedom  of  Dred  Scott,  but  they  refused  to 
accept  its  dicta  as  rules  of  political  action. 
He  repelled  the  accusation  that  the  Republi- 
cans desired  negro  equality  or  amalgamation, 
saying : 

"There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid 
their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there 
must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am 
in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the 
superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  entitled 
to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence, —  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Doug- 
•:  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects  —  certainly 
not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  en- 
dowment ;  but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  without 
the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand  earns, 
he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
the  equal  of  every  living  man."'" 

In    return    he    pr<  ssed    upon   Douglas  his 

charge  of  a  political  conspiracy  to  nationalize 

•  hat  his  "  flon't  care  "  policy 

:<ut  the  convenient  stalking-horse  under 

r  of  whi<  h  a  new  Dred  Scott   decision 

would  make  slavery  lawful  everywhere. 

ide  that 

late  un'l'rr  tl  ition  can  exclude  it,  just  as 

ided  t  r  i  n  t  under  the  '  institution 

i  P-   7v 

t  LincohvDoo]  ,  p.  82. 

!  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  pp.  233-4. 


neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial  legislature  can  do 
it.  When  that  is  decided  and  acquiesced  in,  the  whole 
thing  is  done.  This  being  true,  and  this  being  the 
way,  as  I  think,  that  slavery  is  to  be  made  national, 
let  us  consider  what  Judge  Douglas  is  doing  every  day 
to  that  end.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  influence 
he  is  exerting  on  public  sentiment.  In  this  and  like 
communities  public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  without  it  nothing 
can  succeed.  Consequently,  he  who  molds  public  sen- 
timent goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pro- 
nounces decisions.  He  makes  statutes  and  decisions 
possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed."  t 

"The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that  institution 
will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint, 
of  the  least  degree  of  wrong  about  it.  Try  it  by  some 
of  Judge  Douglas's  arguments.  He  says  he  '  don't 
care  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  '  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  do  not  care  myself,  in  dealing  with  that  ex- 
pression, whether  it  is  intended  to  be  expressive  of  his 
individual  sentiments  on  the  subject,  or  only  of  the 
national  policy  he  desires  to  have  established.  It  is 
alike  valuable  for  my  purpose.  Any  man  can  say  that 
who  does  not  see  anything  wn-ong  in  slavery,  but  no 
man  can  logically  say  it  who  does  see  a  wrong  in  it ; 
because  no  man  can  logically  say  he  don't  care  whether 
a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  He  may  say  he 
don't  care  whether  an  indifferent  thing  is  voted  up  or 
down,  but  he  must  logically  have  a  choice  between  a 
right  thing  and  a  wrong  thing.  He  contends  that 
whatever  community  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  have 
them.  So  they  have  if  it  is  not  a  wrong.  But  if  it  is  a 
wrong,  he  cannot  say  people  have  a  right  to  do  wrong. 
He  says  that  upon  the  score  of  equality  slaves  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  a  new  Territory,  like  other  prop- 
erty. This  is  strictly  logical  if  there  is  no  difference 
between  it  and  other  property.  If  it  and  other  prop- 
erty are  equal,  his  argument  is  entirely  logical.  But 
if  you  insist  that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  right, 
there  is  no  use  to  institute  a  comparison  between  right 
and  wrong.  You  may  turn  over  everything  in  the 
Democratic  policy  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  in 
the  shape  it  takes  on  the  statute  book,  in  the  shape  it 
takes  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  the  shape  it  takes 
in  conversation,  or  the  shape  it  takes  in  short  maxim- 
like arguments  —  it  everywhere  carefully  excludes  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  it. 

"  That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will 
continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor  tongues  of 
Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be  silent.  It  is  the 
eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles — right 
and  wrong —  throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two 
principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  ;  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The 
one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity  and  the  other 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  principle,  in 
whatever  shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  says,  '  You  work  and  toil  and  earn  bread,  and  .I'll 
eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes,  whether 
from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the 
people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology 
for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical 
principle."  % 

As  to  the  vaunted  popular  sovereignty  prin- 
ciple, Lincoln  declared  it 

"  the  most  arrant  quixotism  that  was  ever  enacted 
before  a  community.  .  .  .  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  been  devoting  his  life  to  securing  to  the  people 
of  the  Territories  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  Territories?  If  he  means  so  to  say,  he  means  to 
i.e;  because  he  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
deci  ion  of  th<-  Supreme  Court,  which  he  approves  and 
makes  especial  ground  of  attack  upon  me  for  disap- 
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proving,  forbids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude 
slavery.  This  covers  the  whole  ground  from  the 
settlement  of  a  Territory  till  it  reaches  the  degree  of 
maturity  entitling  it  to  form  a  State  constitution.  So 
far  as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the  Judge  is  not 
sustaining  popular  sovereignty,  but  absolutely  oppos- 
ing it.  He  sustains  the  decision  which  declares  that 
the  popular  will  of  the  Territories  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  exclude  slavery  during  their  territorial  ex- 
istence." * 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the 
many  points  touched  in  these  debates  is  Lin- 
coln's own  estimate  of  the  probable  duration 
of  slavery,  or  rather  of  the  least  possible  pe- 
riod in  which  "  ultimate  extinction  "  could  be 
effected,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Now  at  this  day  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  said 
he,  in  the  Charleston  debate,  "  we  can  no  more  fore- 
tell where  the  end  of  this  slavery  agitation  will  be 
than  we  can  see  the  end  of  the  world  itself.  The 
Nebraska-Kansas  bill  was  introduced  four  years 
and  a  half  ago,  and  if  the  agitation  is  ever  to  come 
to  an  end,  we  may  say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half 
nearer  the  end.  So  too  we  can  say  we  are  four  years 
and  a  half  nearer  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  we  can 
just  as  clearly  see  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  can 
see  the  end  of  this  agitation.  The  Kansas  settlement 
did  not  conclude  it.  If  Kansas  should  sink  to-day,  and 
leave  a  great  vacant  space  in  the  earth's  surface,  this 
vexed  question  would  still  be  among  us.  I  say  then 
there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion amongst  us,  but  to  put  it  back  upon  the  basis 
where  our  fathers  placed  it,  no  way  but  to  keep  it  out 
of  our  new  Territories  —  to  restrict  it  forever  to  the  old 
States  where  it  now  exists.  Then  the  public  mind  will 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. That  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slavery  agitation. 

"  The  other  way  is  for  us  to  surrender  and  let  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  have  their  way  and  plant 
slavery  over  all  the  States  ;  cease  speaking  of  it  as  in 
any  way  a  wrong ;  regard  slavery  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon matters  of  property  and  speak  of  negroes  as  we 
do  of  our  horses  and  cattle.  But  while  it  drives  on  in 
its  state  of  progress  as  it  is  now  driving,  and  as  it  has 
driven  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have  ventured  the 
opinion,  and  I  say  to-day,  that  we  will  have  no  end 
to  the  slavery  agitation  until  it  takes  one  turn  or  the 
other.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  it  takes  a  turn 
toward  ultimate  extinction  it  will  be  in  a  day,  nor  in  a 
year,  nor  in  two  years.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the 
most  peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction  would  occur  in 
less  than  a  hundred  years  at  least ;  but  that  it  will  oc- 
cur in  the  best  way  for  both  races,  in  God's  own  good 
time,  I  have  no  doubt. "t 

But  the  one  dominating  characteristic  of 
Lincoln's  speeches  is  their  constant  recurrence 
to  broad  and  enduring  principles,  their  unre- 
mitting effort  to  lead  public  opinion  to  loftier 
and  nobler  conceptions  of  political  duty ;  and 
nothing  in  his  career  stamps  him  so  distinct- 
ively an  American  —  "  the  first  American," 
as  Lowell  has  so  happily  named  him  —  as  his 
constant  eulogy  and  defense  of  the  philo- 
sophical precepts  of  the   Declaration  of  In- 

*  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  56. 
t  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  157. 
X  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  225. 


dependence.  The  following  is  one  of  his  in- 
dictments of  his  political  opponents  on  this 
point : 

"At  Galesburg  the  other  day,  I  said,  in  answer  to 
Judge  Douglas,  that  three  years  ago  there  never  had 
been  a  man,  so  far  as  I  knew  or  believed,  in  the  whole 
world,  who  had  said  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence did  not  include  negroes  in  the  term  '  all  men.1 
I  re-assert  it  to-day.  I  assert  that  Judge  Douglas  and 
all  his  friends  may  search  the  whole  records  of  the 
country,  and  il  will  be  a  matter  of  great  astonishment 
to  me  if  they  shall  be  able  to  find  that  one  human  being 
three  years  ago  had  ever  uttered  the  astounding  senti- 
ment that  the  term  '  all  men  '  in  the  Declaration  did  not 
include  the  negro.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I 
know  that  more  than  three  years  ago  there  were  men 
who,  finding  this  assertion  constantly  in  the  way  of 
their  schemes  to  bring  about  the  ascendency  and  per- 
petuation of  slavery,  denied  the  truth  of  it.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  politicians  of  his  school 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Declaration.  I  know  that  it  ran 
along  in  the  mouth  of  some  Southern  nun  for  a  period 
of  years,  ending  at  last  in  that  shameful  though  rather 
forcible  declaration  of  Pettit  of  Indiana,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  in  that  respect  '  a  self-evident  lie  ' 
rather  than  a  self-evident  truth.  But  I  say,  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  this  hawking  at  the  Declaration 
without  directly  attacking  it,  that  three  years  ago  there 
never  had  lived  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  assail  it  in 
the  sneaking  way  of  pretending  to  believe  it  and  then 
asserting  it  did  not  include  the  negro.  I  believe  the 
first  man  who  ever  said  it  was  Chief-Justice  Taney  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  next  to  him  was  our  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  And  now  it  has  become  the 
catch-word  of  the  entire  party.  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  his  friends  everywhere  to  consider  how  they  have 
come  in  so  short  a  time  to  view  this  matter  in  a  way 
so  entirely  different  from  their  former  belief !  to  ask 
whether  they  are  not  being  borne  along  by  an  irresist- 
ible current,  whither  they  know  not?"  % 

In  the  joint  debates,  however,  argument 
and  oratory  were  both  necessarily  hampered 
by  the  inexorable  limit  of  time.  For  the  full 
development  of  his  thought,  the  speeches 
Lincoln  made  separately  at  other  places  af- 
forded him  a  freer  opportunity.  A  quotation 
from  his  language  on  one  of  these  occasions 
is  therefore  here  added,  as  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  his  style  and  logic,  where  his  sublime 
theme  carried  him  into  one  of  his  more  im- 
passioned moods  : 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  formed  by 
the  representatives  of  American  liberty  from  thirteen 
.States  of  the  Confederacy,  twelve  of  which  were  slave- 
holding  communities.  ^Ve  need  not  discuss  the  way  or 
the  reason  of  their  becoming  slave-holding  communi- 
ties. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  all  of  them 
greatly  deplored  the  evil  and  that  they  placed  a  ] 're- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  they  supposed  would 
gradually  remove  the  disease  by  cutting  off  its  source. 
This  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  So  general 
was  the  conviction,  the  public  determination,  to  abolish 
ilic  African  slave  trade,  that  the  provision  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  being  placed  in  the  Constitution  declared 
that  it  should  not  be  abolished  prior  to  the  year  1808. 
A  constitutional  provision  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  people,  through  Congress,  from  putting  a  stop  to 
the  traffic  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now 
if  slavery  had  been  a  good  thing,  would  the  Fathers 
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of  the  Republic  have  taken  a  step  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish its  beneficent  influences  among  themselves,  and 
snatch  the- boon  wholly  from  their  posterity?  These 
communities,  by  their  representatives  in  old  Independ- 
ence Hall,  said  to  the  whole  world  of  men  :  '  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  w  ith 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
libertv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  was  their 
majestic  interpretation  of  the  economy  of  the  Universe. 
This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  understand- 
ing of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  to  all  his  creatures,  to  the  whole  great  fam- 
ily of  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
with  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded,  and  imbruted 
bv  its  fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race 
of  man  then  living,  but  they  reached  forward  and  seized 
upon  the  farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a  beacon  to 
guide  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  and 
the  countless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in 
other  ages.  Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew 
the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  so 
they  established  these  great  self-evident  truths,  that 
when  in  the  distant  future  some  man,  some  faction, 
some  interest,  should  set  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but 
rich  men,  or  none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo- 
Saxon  white  men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  take  courage 
to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that 
truth  and  justice  and  mercy  and  all  the  humane  and 
Christian  virtues  might  not  be  extinguished  from 
the  land  ;  so  that  no  man  would  hereafter  dare  to  limit 
and  circumscribe  the  great  principles  on  which  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty  was  being  built. 

"  Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught 
doctrines  conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  if  you  have  listened  to 
suggestions  which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur 
and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions  ;  if 
vou  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not 
created  equal  in  those  inalienable  rights  enumerated 
by  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come 
back.  Return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring 
close  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Think  nothing 
of  me  — take  no  thought  for  the  political  fate  of  any 
man  whomsoever  —  but  come  back  to  the  truths  that 
are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  You  may  do 
anvthing  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed 
these  sacred  principles.'  You  may  not  only  defeat  me 
for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put  me  to 
death.  While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly 
honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by 
something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for  office.  I  charge 
you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  insignificant  thought  for 

*  Lincoln's  Lcwiston  Speech,  August  17th,  1858. 
Chicago  "  Press  and  Tribune." 

tSee  questions  and  answers  below. 

j  A  local  nickname  by  which  the  southern  or  pro- 
slavery  portion  of  Illinois  was  familiarly  known. 

§  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  68. 

||  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  87. 

♦  DOUGLAS'S   QUESTIONS   AND   LINCOLN'S  ANSWERS. 

"  Question  r.  '  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to- 
day stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.' 

.Inrwer.    I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor 

f  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Q.  2.   '  I  desire  him   to  answer  whether  he  stands 

pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in   1854,  against  the  admis- 

of  any  more  slave  States  into  the   Union  even  if 

the  people  want  them.' 


any  man's  success.  It  is  nothing ;  I  am  nothing ; 
Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that 
immortal  emblem  of  Humanity  —  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence."  * 


THE    FREEPORT    DOCTRINE. 

What  has  been  thus  far  quoted  has  been 
less  to  illustrate  the  leading  lines  of  discussion, 
than  to  explain  more  fully  the  main  historical 
incident  of  the  debates.  In  the  first  joint  dis- 
cussion at  Ottawa,  in  the  northern  or  anti- 
slavery  part  of  Illinois,  Douglas  read  a  series 
of  strong  antislavery  resolutions  which  he  er- 
roneously alleged  Lincoln  had  taken  part  in 
framing  and  passing.    He  said  : 

"  My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put 
the  question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day  whether  he 
now  stands  and  will  stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed 
and  carry  it  out.  ...  I  ask  Abraham  Lincoln  these 
questions  t  in  order  that  when  I  trot  him  down  to 
lower  Egypt  %  I  may  put  the  same  questions  to  him."$ 

In  preparing  a  powerful  appeal  to  local  prej- 
udice, Douglas  doubtless  knew  he  was  han- 
dling a  two-edged  sword ;  but  we  shall  see 
that  he  little  appreciated  the  skill  with  which 
his  antagonist  would  wield  the  weapon  he 
was  placing  in  his  hands. 

At  their  second  joint  meeting  at  Freeport, 
also  in  northern  Illinois,  Lincoln,  who  now 
had  the  opening  speech,  said,  referring  to  Doug- 
las's speech  at  Ottawa : 

"I  do  him  no  injustice  in  saying  that  he  occupied 
at  least  half  of  his  reply  in  dealing  with  me  as  though 
I  had  refused  to  answer  his  interrogatories.  I  now 
propose  that  I  will  answer  any  of  the  interrogatories, 
upon  condition  that  he  will  answer  questions  from  me 
not  exceeding  the  same  number.  I  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  The  judge  remains  silent.  I  now 
say  that  I  will  answer  his  interrogatories,  whether  he 
answers  mine  or  not ;  and  that  after  I  have  done  so, 
I  shall  propound  mine  to  hirn."  || 

Lincoln  then  read  his  answers  to  the  seven 
questions  which  had  been  asked  him,  and 
proposed  four  in  return,  the  second  one  of 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Union. 

Q.  3.  '  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State 
may  see  fit  to  make.' 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  'I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day 
pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.' 

A.  I  do«not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  j.  'I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  different  States.' 
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which  ran  as  follows :  "  Can  the  people  of 
a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  ?  "* 

To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  this  inter- 
rogatory, the  reader  must  recall  the  fact  that 
the  "  popular  sovereignty  "  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  was  couched  in  vague  language,  and 
qualified  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  "  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution."  The  caucus  which 
framed  this  phraseology  agreed,  as  a  compro- 
mise between  Northern  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats, that  the  courts  should  interpret  and 
define  the  constitutional  limitations,  by  which 
all  should  abide.  The  Dred  Scott  decision 
declared  in  terms  that  Congress  could  not 
prohibit  slavery  in  Territories  nor  authorize  a 
territorial  legislature  to  do  so.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  had  thus  annihilated  "  popular  sover- 
eignty." Would  Douglas  admit  his  blunder  in 
law,  and  his  error  in  statesmanship  ? 

He  had  already  faced  and  partly  evaded 
this  dilemma  in  his  Springfield  speech  of  1857, 
but  that  was  a  local  declaration  and  occurred 
before  his  Lecompton  revolt,  and  the  ingeni- 
ous sophism  then  put  forth  had  attracted  little 
notice.  Since  that  time  things  had  materially 
changed.  He  had  opposed  Lecompton,  be- 
come a  party  recusant,  and  been  declared  a 
party  apostate.  His  Senatorial  term  was  clos- 
ing, and  he  had  to  look  to  an  evenly  balanced 
if  not  a  hostile  constituency  for  reelection. 
The  Buchanan  administration  was  putting 
forth  what  feeble  strength  it  had  in  Illinois  to 
insure  his  defeat.  His  Democratic  rivals  were 
scrutinizing  every  word  he  uttered.  He  stood 
before  the  people  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his 
word  that  the  voters  of  Kansas  might  regulate 
their  own  domestic  concerns.  They  would  tol- 
erate no  juggling  nor  evasion.  There  remained 
no  resource  but  to  answer  Yes,  and  he  could 
conjure  up  no  justification  of  such  an  answer 
except  the  hollow  subterfuge  he  had  invented 
the  year  before. 


A.  1  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.  'I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line.' 

A.  I  am  impliedly  if  not  expressly  pledged  to  & 
belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Territories. 

Q.  7.  'I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  any  new  territory  unless 
slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein.' 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisi- 
tion of  territory ;  and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or 
would  not  oppose  such  acquisition  accordingly  as  I 
might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  ag- 
gravate the  slavery  question  among  ourselves." — 
[Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  88.] 


Lincoln  clearly  enough  comprehended  the 
dilemma  and  predicted  the  expedient  of  his 
antagonist.  He  had  framed  his  questions  and 
submitted  them  to  a  consultation  of  shrewd 
party  friends.  This  one  especially  was  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  deliberation  and  serious  disagree- 
ment. Nearly  a  month  before,  Lincoln  in  a 
private  letter  accurately  foreshadowed  Doug- 
las's course  on  this  question.  "  You  shall  have 
hard  work  to  get  him  directly  to  the  point 
whether  a  territorial  legislature  has  or  has  not 
the  power  to  exclude  slavery.  But  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  him  to  it  —  though  he  will  be 
compelled  to  say  it  possesses  no  such  power — 
he  will  instantly  take  ground  that  slavery  can- 
not actually  exist  in  the  Territories  unless  the 
people  desire  it,  and  so  give  it  protection  by 
territorial  legislation.  If  this  offends  the  South, 
he  will  let  it  offend  them,  as  at  all  events  he 
means  to  hold  on  to  his  chances  in  Illinois." 
There  is  a  tradition  that  on  the  night  preceding 
this  Freeport  debate  Lincoln  was  catching  a 
few  hours'  rest,  at  a  little  railroad  center  named 
Mendota,to  which  place  the  converging  trains 
brought  after  midnight  a  number  of  excited 
Republican  leaders,  on  their  way  to  attend 
the  great  meeting  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Freeport.  Notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  bedroom  was  soon  invaded  by  an 
improvised  caucus,  and  the  ominous  question 
was  once  more  brought  under  consideration. 
The  whole  drift  of  advice  ran  against  putting 
the  interrogatory  to  Douglas ;  but  Lincoln 
persisted  in  his  determination  to  force  him 
to  answer  it.  Finally  his  friends  in  a  chorus 
cried  out,  "  If  you  do,  you  can  never  be  Sena- 
tor." "  Gentlemen,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  I  am 
killing  larger  game;  if  Douglas  answers,  he 
can  never  be  President,  and  the  battle  of  i860 
is  worth  a  hundred  of  this." 

When  Lincoln  had  finished  his  opening 
speech  in  the  Freeport  debate,  and  Douglas 
in  his  reply  came  to  interrogatory  number 
two,  which  Lincoln  had  propounded,  he  an- 
swered as  follows : 

*  LINCOLN'S    QUESTIONS. 

"  Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by 
means  entirely  unobjectionable  in  all  other  respects, 
adopt  a  State  constitution,  and  ask  admission  into  the 
Union  under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants  according  to  the  English  bill, —  some 
93,000, —  will  you  vote  to  admit  them  ? 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory, 
in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  ? 

Q.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
decide  that  States  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  lim- 
its, are  you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and 
following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action  ? 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  ter- 
ritory, in  disregard  of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect 
the  nation  on  the  slavery  question  ?  " — [  Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates,  p.  90.] 
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••  The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is,  Can  the  people  of  a  Territory  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution?  I  answer  emphati- 
cally, as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred 
times  from  every  stump  in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  people  of  a  Territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
State  constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  an- 
swered that  question  over  and  over  again.  He  heard 
me  arcnie  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over 
the  State  in  1S54.  in  1S55,  and  in  1856,  and  he  has  no 
excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  position 
on  that  question.  It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme 
Court  may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  question 
whether  slavery  may  or  may  not  go  into  a  Territory  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  people  have  the  lawful  means 
to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it,  as  they  please,  for  the  rea- 
son that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations.  Those 
police  regulations  can  only  be  established  by  the  local 
legislature,  and  if  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery 
they  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body  who  wall  by 
unfriendly  legislation  effectually  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension.  Hence, 
no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  on  that  abstract  question,  still  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  a  slave  Territory  or  a  free  Territory  is  per- 
fect and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  hope  Mr. 
Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point.  ' 

The  remarkable  theory  here  proposed  was 
immediately  taken  up  and  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed by  the  leading  newspapers  of  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  thereby  became  definitely 
known  under  the  terms  "  unfriendly  legislation" 
and  "  Freeport  doctrine."  Mr.  Lincoln  effect- 
ually disposed  of  it  in  the  following  fashion  in 
the  joint  debate  at  Alton : 

"  I  understand  I  have  ten  minutes  yet.  I  will  employ 
it  in  saying  something  about  this  argument  Judge  Doug- 
las uses,  while  he  sustains  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that 
the  people  of  the  Territories  can  still  somehow  exclude 
slavery.    The  first  thing  I  ask  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  Judge  Douglas  constantly  said,  before  the  decision, 
that  whether  they  could  or  not,  was  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court.    But  after  the  court  has  made  the  de- 
cision he  virtually  says  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  for  the  people.    And  how  is  it  he  tells 
us  they  can  exclude  it?  He  said  it  needs  '  police  regu- 
lations,' and  that    admits  of  'unfriendly  legislation. 
Although  it  is  a  right  established  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  take  a  slave  into  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States  and  hold  him  as  property,  yet  unless 
the  territorial  legislature  will  give  friendly  legislation, 
and,  more  especially,  if  they  adopt  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion, they  can  practically  exclude  him.    Now,  without 
meeting  this  proposition  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pass  to 
consider  the  real  constitutional  obligation.   Let  me  take 
the  gentleman  who  looks  me  in  the  face  before  me, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  territo- 
rial legislature.   The  first  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to 
swear  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    His  neighbor  by  his  side  in  the  Territory  has 
slaves  and  needs  territorial  legislation  to  enable  him  to 
enjoy  that  constitutional  right.  Can  he  withhold  the  leg- 
islation which  his  neighbor  needs  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  right  which  is  fixed  in  his  favor  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  sworn  to  support  ? 
Can  he  withhold  it  without  violating  his  oath  ?  and  more 

*  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  95. 


especially,  can  he  pass  unfriendly  legislation  to  violate  hi  ' 
oath  ?    Why  this  is  a  monstrous  sort  of  talk  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States !  There  has  never  be 
so  outlandish  or  lawless  a  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  an 
respectable  man  on  earth.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  const 
tutional  right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  Unit. 
States.   I  believe  the  decision  was  improperly  made,  a 
I  go  for  reversing  it.    Judge  Douglas  is  furious  again 
those  who  go  for  reversing  a  decision.    But  he  is  f 
le<nslating  it  out  of  all  force  while  the  law  itself  stanG 
I  repeat  that  there  has  never  been  so  monstrous  a  dc 
trine  uttered  from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  man.    , 

The  announcement  and  subsequent  defen 
by  Douglas  of  his  "  Freeport  doctrine"  prov 
as  Lincoln  had  predicted,  something  more 
portant  than  a  mere  campaign  incident.   It 
the  turning-point  in  D ouglas's political  fortu  * 
With  the  whole  South,  and  with  a  few  pre  M 
nent  politicians  of  the  North,  it  served  to  p  ■  ■ 
him  outside  the  pale  of  party  fellowship.  Con, 
pared  with  this  his  Lecompton  revolt  had  beer 
a  venial  offense.    In  that  case  he  had  merely 
contended  for  the  machinery  of  a  fair  popular 
vote.    This  was  the  avowal  of  a  principle  as 
obnoxious  to  the  slavery  propaganda  as  the  | 
unqualified  abolitionism  of  Giddings  or  Love  : 
joy.    Henceforth  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
atonement,  or  chance  of  Presidential  nomina 
tion  by  the  united  Democratic  party  was  ou, 
of  the  question.  Before  this,  newspaper  zealots 
had  indeed  denounced  him  for  his  Lecomptor  j 
recusancy  as  a  traitor  and  renegade,  and  the 
Administration  had  endeavored  to  secure  hit 
defeat;  now,  however,  in  addition,  the  partj, 
high-priests  put  him  under  solemn  ban  ofB( 
communication.  How  they  felt  and  from  whal 
motives  they  acted  is  stated  with  singular  forci 
and  frankness  in  a  Senate  speech,  soon  aftei 
the  Charleston  convention,  by  Senator  J.Jj 
Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  ablest  Wk 
most  persistent  of  the  conspirators  to  nation! 
ize  slavery,  and  who,  not  long  after,  was  ott 
of  the  principal  conspirators  and  actors  in  th< 
great  Rebellion : 

"  Up  to  the  years  1857  and  1858  no  man  in  thisll 
tion  had  a  higher  or  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  chaij 
acter,  the  services,  and  the  political  integrity  of« 
senator  from  Illinois  [Douglas]  than  I  had.  .■ 
Sir.it  has  been  with  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  It* 
been  obliged  to  pluck  down  my  idol  from  his  place!) 
high,  and  to  refuse  to  him  any  more  support  or  cM\ 
dence  as  a  member  of  the  party.  I  have  done  M\ 
trust,  upon  no  light  or  unworthy  ground.  I  havei 
done  so  alone.  The  causes  that  have  operated  ofl 
have  operated  on  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Um 
States,  and  have  operated  an  effect  which  the  who  j 
future  life  of  the  Senator  will  be  utterly  unable  to* 
literate.  It  is  impossible  that  confidence  thus  losW 
be  restored.  On  what  ground  has  that  confidence  b»| 
forfeited,  and  why  is  it  that  we  now  refuse  himl| 
support  and  fellowship?  I  have  stated  our  reW 
to  day.  I  have  appealed  to  the  record.  I  have  iiott| 
lowed  him  back  in  the  false  issue  or  the  feigned  tf 
ersc  that  he  makes  in  relation  to  matters  that  arel| 
now  in  contest  between  him  and  the  Democratic  p 
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e  question  is  not  what  we  all  said  or  believed  in 
-o  or  in  1856.  How  idle  was  it  to  search  ancient 
cedents  and  accumulate  old  quotations  from  what 
lators  may  have  at  different  times  said  in  relation 
their  principles  and  views.  The  precise  point,  the 
set  arraignment,  the  plain  and  explicit  allegation 
le  against  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  touched 
him  in  all  of  his  speech. 

We  accuse  him  for  this,  to  wit :  that  having  bar- 
led  with  us  upon  a  point  upon  which  we  were  at 
ie,  that  it  should  be  considered  a  judicial  point; 
:  he  would  abide  the  decision;  that  he  would  act 
:er  the  decision,  and  consider  it  a  doctrine  of  the 
ty ;  that  having  said  that  to  us  here  in  the  Senate, 
yent  home,  and  under  the  stress  of  a  local  election, 
knees  gave  way ;  his  whole  person  trembled.  His 
rrsary  stood  upon  principle  and  was  beaten  ;  and 

he  is  the  candidate  of  a  mighty  party  for  the  Presi- 
cyof  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
:red.  He  got  the  prize  for  which  he  faltered;  but 
the  grand  prize  of  his  ambition  to-day  slips  from 
grasp  because  of  his  faltering  in  his  former  con- 
,  and  his  success  in  the  canvass  for  the  Senate, 
mased  for  an  ignoble  price,  has  cost  him  the  loss 
ie  Presidency  of  the  United  States.".* 

?he  Senatorial  canvass  in  Illinois  came  to 
ose  with  the  election  on  the  2d  of  No- 
lber  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Douglas. 
i  Republicans,  on  their  State  ticket,  polled 
,43°  votes;  the  Douglas  Democrats,  121,- 
;  the  Buchanan  Democrats,  5071.  By  this 
•ality  the  Republican  State  officers  were 
sen.  But  in  respect  to  members  of  the  leg- 
ure  the  case  stood  differently,  and  when  in 
following  January  the  Senatorial  election 
:  place  in  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses, 
iglas  received  the  vote  of  every  Democrat, 
nembers,  and  Lincoln  the  vote  of  every 
ublican,  46  members,  whereupon  Douglas 
declared  elected  Senator  of  the  United 
2S  for  6  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1859. 
he  main  cause  of  Lincoln's  defeat  was 
mfairness  of  the  existing  apportionment, 
:h  was  based  upon  the  census  of  1850.  A 
apportionment,  based  on  the  changes  of 
llation  which  had  occurred,  would  have 
1  northern  Illinois  a  larger  representation; 
it  was  there  the  Republicans  had  recruited 
principal  strength  in  the  recent  transfor- 
on  of  parties.  The  Republicans  estimated 
this  circumstance  caused  them  a  loss  of 
10  members. 

it  the  unusual  political  combinations  also 
a  large  influence  in  the  result.  Lincoln, 
Ohio  speech  made  in  the  following  year, 
essing  himself  to  Kentuckians,  thus  sum- 
med the  political  forces  that  contributed 
5  defeat : 

ouglas  had  three  or  four  very  distinguished  men  of 
)st  extreme  antislavery  views  of  any  men  in  the  Re- 
an  party  expressing  their  desire  for  his  reelection 
!  Senate  last  year.     That  would  of  itself  have 

mjamin,  Senate  Speech,  May  22d,  i860. 

ncoln,  Cincinnati  Speech,  Sept.  17th,  i8cq.    De- 

p.  263. 

ncoln  to  Judd,  Nov.  15th,  1858. 
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seemed  to  be  a  little  wonderful,  but  that  wonder  is 
heightened  when  we  see  that  Wise  of  Virginia,  a  man 
exactly  opposed  to  them,  a  man  who  believes  in  the 
divine  right  of  slavery,  was  also  expressing  his  desire 
that   Douglas   should  be  reelected ;  that  another  man 
that  may  be  said  to  be  kindred  to  Wise,  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge,  the  Vice-President,  and   of  your   own    State, 
was  also  agreeing   with   the  antislavery  men   in  the 
North,  that  Douglas  ought  to  be  reelected.     Still   to 
heighten  the  wonder,  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  whom 
I  have  always  loved  with  an  affection  as  tender  and 
endearing  as  I  have  ever  loved  any  man,  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  antislavery  men  for  reasons  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  him  and  equally  opposed  to  Wise  and 
Breckinridge,  was  writing  letters  to  Illinois  to  secure 
the  reelection  of  Douglas.    Now  that  all  these  conflict- 
ing elements   should   be   brought,  while  at  daggers' 
points  with  one  another,  to  support  him,  is  a  feat  that 
is  worthy  for  you  to  note  and  consider.     It  is  quite 
probable  that  each  of  these  classes  of  men  thought,  by 
the  reelection  of  Douglas,  their  peculiar  views  would 
gain  something;   it  is  probable  that  the  antislavery 
men  thought  their  views  would  gain  something;  that 
Wise  and   Breckinridge   thought   so  too,  as   regards 
their  opinions  ;   that  Mr.  Crittenden  thought  that  his 
views  would  gain  something  although  he  was  opposed 
to  both  these  other  men.    It  is  probable  that  each  and 
all  of  them  thought  they  were  using  Douglas,  and  it 
is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  whether  he  was  not  using 
them  all.  "t 

After  a  hundred  consecutive  days  of  excite- 
ment, of  intense  mental  strain,  and  of  unremit- 
ting bodily  exertion,  after  speech- making  and 
parades,  music  and  bonfires,  it  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  trial  to  face  at  once  the  mortifi- 
cation of  defeat,  the  weariness  of  intellectual 
and  physical  reaction,  and  the  dull  common- 
place of  daily  routine.  Letters  written  at  this 
period  show  that  under  these  conditions  Mr. 
Lincoln  remained  composed,  patient,  and  hope- 
ful. Two  weeks  after  election  he  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Judd,  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  con- 
valescent and  hoping  these  lines  may  find  you  in 
the  same  improving  state  of  health.  Doubtless  you 
have  suspected  for  some  time  that  I  entertain  a  personal 
wish  for  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  had 
the  suspicion  taken  the  shape  of  a  direct  charge  I  think  I 
could  not  have  truthfully  denied  it.  But  let  the  past  as 
nothing  be.  For  the  future  my  view  is  that  the  fight 
must  go  on.  The  returns  here  are  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  is  believed  that  Dougherty's  vote  will  be  slightly 
greater  than  Miller's  majority  over  Tracy.  We  have 
some  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  clear  Republican 
votes.  That  pile  is  worth  keeping  together.  It  will 
elect  a  State  Treasurer  two  years  hence. 

"  In  that  day  I  shall  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  I  shall  be 
in  no  one's  way  for  any  of  the  places.  I  am  especially 
for  Trumbull's  reelection  ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  brings 
me  to  the  principal  object  of  this  letter.  'Can  you  not 
take  your  draft  of  an  apportionment  law  and  carefully 
revise  it  till  it  shall  be  stricllv  and  obviously  just  in  all 
particulars,  and  then  by  an  early  and  persistent  effort 
get  enough  of  the  enemies'  men  to  enable  you  to  pass 
it  ?  I  believe  if  you  and  Peck  make  a  job  of  it,  begin 
early  and  work  earnestly  and  quietly,  you  can  succeed 
m  it  Unless  something  be  done,  Trumbull  is  inevita- 
bly beaten  two  years  hence.  Take  this  into  serious 
consideration."! 
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I  the  following  day  he  received  from  Mr.  To  these  one  other  letter  may  be  addec 

Todd  a  letter  informing  him  that  the  funds  sub-  showing  his  never-failing  faith  in  the  politica 

scribed  for  the  State  Central  Committee  did  future.    To  a  personal  friend  in  Quincy,  Illi 

not  suffice  to  pay  all  the  election  bills,  and  nois,  who  had  watched  the  campaign  with  ur 

his  help  to  raise  additional   contribu-  usual  attention,  Lincoln  wrote  that  same  da] 
tions."  To  this  appeal  Lincoln  replied  : 


:s  o(  the  15th  is   just  received.     I  wrote  you 
the  same  &  the  pecuniary  matter,  I  am  will- 

Tiling  to  my  ability,  but  I  am  the 
poorest  hand  living  to  get  others  to  pay.  I  have 
been  on  expenses  so  Long  without  earning  anything 
that  I  no  absolutely  without  money  now  for  even 
household  expenses.'  Still,  if  you  can  put  in  $250 
for  me  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  will  allow  it  when  you  and  I  settle  the  pri- 
matter  between  us.  This,  with  what  I  have  al- 
readv  paid,  and  with  an  outstanding  note  of  mine,  will 
exceed  my  subscription  of  $500.  This,  too,  is  exclu- 
sive of  my  ordinary  expenses  during  the  campaign, 
all  which  being  added  to  my  loss  of  time  and  business, 
bears  pretty  heavily  upon  one  no  better  off  in  world's 
goods  than  I ;  but  as  I  had  the  post  of  honor,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  be  over-nice.  You  are  feeling  badly  — 
'  And  this  too  shall  pass  away.'    '  Never  fear.' "  * 

The  sting  of  personal  defeat  is  painful  to 
most  men,  and  it  was  doubtless  so  to  Lincoln. 
Vet  he  regarded  the  passing  struggle  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  scramble  for  office, 
and  drew  from  it  the  consolation  which  all 
earnest  workers  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
task  well  done.  Thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend  on 
November  19th  as  follows: 

"  You  doubtless  have  seen  ere  this  the  result  of  the 
election  here.  Of  course  I  wished,  but  Ldid  not  much 
expect,  a  better  result.  ...  I  am  gla4  I  made  the 
late  race.  It  gave  me  a  hearing  on  the  great  and  dura- 
ble question  of  the  age,  which  I  could  have  had  in  no 
other  way  ;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of  view,  and  shall 
be  forgotten,  I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which 
will  tell  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  long  after  I  am  gone."t 

*  Lincoln  to  Judd,  Nov.  16th,  1858. 

t  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Henry,  Nov.  19th,  1858.  MS. 

t  Lincoln  to  Asbury,  Nov.  19th,  1858. 


•'Yours  of  the  13th  was  received  some  days   as 
The   fight    must   go   on.    The    cause   of  civil  liber 
must  not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  one  or  even  o\ 
hundred  defeats.  Douglas  had  the  ingenuity  to  be  sv 
ported  in  the  late   contest,  both   as   the   best  mea 
to  break   down   and   to   uphold   the   slave    interest 
No  ingenuity  can  keep  these  antagonistic  elements 
harmony  long.    Another  explosion  will  soon  come."l 

Douglas  was  also  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
wearing  labors  of  the  campaign;  but  he  haa 
the  notable  triumph  of  an  assured  reelection 
to  the  Senate  and  the  congratulations  of  his 
enthusiastic    friends    to    sustain    and   refresh 
him.    Being  an  indefatigable  worker,  he  was 
already  organizing   a  new  and   more  ambi 
tious  effort.     Three   weeks  after  election  h 
started  on  a  brief  tour  to  the  Southern  States 
making  speeches  at  Memphis  and  New  Or 
leans,  of  which  further  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  next  chapter.    Perhaps  he  deemed  it 
wise  not  to  proceed  immediately  to  Wash-1 
ington,  where  Congress  convened  on  the  firstl 
Monday  of  December,  and  thus  to  avoid  al 
direct   continuance    of   his    battle  with    thOT 
Buchanan  Administration.    If  so,  the  device! 
proved  ineffectual.    The    President    and   hist 
partisans  were  determined  to  put  the  author 
of  the  "  Freeport  doctrine  "  under  public  ban, 
and  to  that  end,  when  Congress  organized,, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Senate  majority' 
was  to  depose  Douglas   from    his    place    asV 
chairman    of  the  Committee  on   Territories, 
which  he  had  held  in  that  body  for  eleven 
years. 


h 


Note. —  In  the  next  number  will  be  given  an  account  of  Lincoln's  Ohio  speeches,  his  Cooper  Institute 

speech,  etc. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 


If  the  June  rose  could  guess 

re  the  sunbeam  wooed  her  from  the  bud, 

And  reddened  into  life  her  faint  young  blood, 

What  blight  should  fall  upon  her  loveliness, 

What  darkness  of decay,  what  shroud  of  snow — 

Would  the  rose  ever  blow  ? 


If  the  wild  lark  could  feel 
When  first  between  two  worlds  he  caroled  clear, 
Voicing  the  ecstasy  of  either  sphere, 
What  apathy  of  song  should  o'er  him  steal, 
What  broken  accents  and  what  faltering  wing- 
Would  the  lark  ever  sing  ? 


Alas,  and  yet  alas, 
For  glory  of  existence  that  shall  pass! 
For  pride  of  beauty  and  for  strength  of  song  I 
Vet  wrere  the  untried  life  a  deeper  wrong. 
Better  a  single  throb  of  being  win, 

Than  never  to  have  been  ! 


Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
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THE    STRUGGLE    FOR   ATLANTA.* 


OX  the  18th  of  March,  1864,  Grant  and 
Sherman  were  together  at  Nashville. 
Grant,  having  received  promotion,  immediately 
set  out  for  Washington,  and  Sherman  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  Cincinnati.  That  meet- 
ing and  journey  are  of  interest.  They  involve 
the  thorough  discussion  and  planning  of  event- 
ful campaigns.  Men  of  different  callings  dif- 
fer in  their  conception  and  execution  of  plans. 
Soldiers  like  Grant  and  Sherman  consider  first 
the  forces  at  their  disposal,  and  next  a  plan 
of  operations.  Grant  had  now  under  his  gen- 
eral charge  all  the  Union  armies, —  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  Meade;  that  of  the 
Ohio,  near  Knoxville,  under  Schofield;  that 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  Thomas,  near  Chat- 
tanooga ;  that  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Mc- 
Pherson,  scattered  from  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
to  the  Mississippi;  that  of  the  Gulf,  under 
Banks,  in  Louisiana  ;  besides  subordinate  de- 
tachments, under  Steele  and  others,  in  Arkansas 
and  farther  west. 

It  took  the  whole  field  into  his  thought. 
He  made  three  parts  to  the  long,  irregular  line 
f  armies,  which   extended  from  Virginia  to 
He  gave  to  Hanks  the  main  work  be- 
d  the  Mississippi ;  to  Sherman  the  middle 
part,  covering  the  hosts  of  Mcpherson,  Thom- 
1  Schofield;  and  reserved  to  himself  the 
ider.  The  numbers  were  known,  at  least 
ie  plan,  promptly  adopted,  was  sim- 
eand  •  :   Break  and  keep  bro- 

king   links   of    the    enemy's 
them  one  by  one;  unite 
imation.   Sherman's  part  was 
plain.  Grant's  plan,flexible  enough  to  embrace 
his  0  a-ded  him  "infinite    a  i  fan  lion." 

It  looked  like  "enlightened  war/    He  rejoiced 


at  "this  verging  to  a  common  center."  "  Like 
yourself,"  he  writes  to  Grant,  "  you  take  the 
biggest  load,  and  from  me  you  shall  have  thor- 
ough and  hearty  cooperation." 

As  soon  as  Sherman  returned  to  Nashville, 
he  began  organizing  his  three  armies.  He 
made  his  calculations  so  as  to  protect  most 
faithfully  one  line  of  supply  which  runs  through 
Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  guard- 
ing it  against  enemies  within  and  without  his 
boundaries,  and  against  accidents.  He  seg- 
regated the  men  of  all  arms  for  this  protec- 
tion. Block-houses  andintrenchments  were  put 
at  bridges  and  tunnels  along  the  railway.  Lo- 
comotives and  freight  cars  were  gathered  in, 
and  a  most  energetic  force  of  skilled  railroad 
men  put  at  work  or  held  in  reserve  under  capa- 
ble chiefs. 

Now,  when  this  vital  work  was  in  progress, 
through  which  sufficient  supplies  for  100,000 
men  were  protected  and  through  which  large 
depots  of  surplus  stores  were  accumulated, 
Sherman  had,  besides  the  large  guards  of  his 
line,  enough  more  men  to  count  upon  for  an 
effective  field  force, —  50,000  with  Thomas, 
35,000  with  McPherson,  15,000  with  Schofield, 
making  a  total  of  100,000. 

And,  indeed,  this  fact  gratified  him;  for  had 
not  sundry  people,  two  years  before,  held  him 
up  as  worthy  of  special  distrust  because  he 
had  declared  that  two  hundred  thousand  men 
would  be  required  to  hold  and  push  success- 
fully this  very  line  of  operations  ?  Finally  his 
country,  through  Grant,  had  intrusted  to  him 
the  means  and  the  men  that  he  required. 

A  few  changes  of  organization  were  made. 
Slocum's  corps,  the  Twelfth, and  mine,  the  Elev- 
enth, were  consolidated,  making  a  newTwenti- 


"  A  paper  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  will  appear  in  the 
[TRY  magazine  for  August. —  Editor. 
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eth,  and  Hooker  was  assigned  to  its  command. 
I  went  at  once  to  Loudon,  East  Tennessee,  to 
take  the  Fourth  Corps  and  relieve  General  Gor- 
don Granger,  to  enable  him  to  have  a  leave  of 
absence.  Slocum  was  sent  to  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi, to  watch  from  that  quarter  the  great 
river;  while  Hooker,  Palmer,  and  myself,  under 
Thomas,  were  to  control  the  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  a  few 
days  I  moved  Wagner's,  afterward  Newton's, 
division  and  T.  J.  Wood's  of  my  new  corps  to 
Cleveland,  East  Tennessee.  Rations,  clothing, 
transportation,  and  ammunition  came  pouring 
in  with  sufficient  abundance,  so  that  when  or- 
ders arrived  for  the  next  movement,  the  3d  of 
May  (1864),  my  division  commanders,  Stan- 
ley, Newton,  and  Wood,  reported  everything 
ready.  This  very  day  Schofield's  column,  com- 
ing from  Knoxville,  made  its  appearance  at 
Cleveland.  There  was  now  the  thrill  of  prep- 
aration, a  new  life  everywhere.  Soldiers  and 
civilians  alike  caught  the  inspiration. 

The  Unionists,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
East  Tennessee,  were  glad,  but  the  Confeder- 
ates grew  pale  with  apprehension. 

TUNNEL    HILL. 

Ringgold  and  Catoosa  Springs,  Georgia, 
were  the  points  of  concentration  for  Thomas's 
three  corps.  We  of  his  army  were  all  in  that 
neighborhood  by  the  4th  of  May.  It  took  till 
the  7th  for  McPherson  to  get  into  Villanow,  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  Schofield  mean- 
while worked  steadily  southward  from  Cleve- 
land, East  Tennessee,  through  Red  Clay, 
toward  Dalton,  Georgia.  The  reader  should 
know  that  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  and  Dal- 
ton were  united  by  railway  lines.  These  lines 
form  an  almost  equilateral  triangle.  Dalton,  its 
south-east  vertex,  was  the  center  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  under  Joseph  E.Johnston.  Pushing 
out  from  Dalton,  toward  us  at  Catoosa  Springs, 
Johnston  occupied  the  famous  pass  through 
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BUZZARD  S     ROOST    GAP. 
(FROM     A     WAR-TIME     SKETCH.) 


Taylor's  Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap,  and  part 
of  the  ridge  itself;  and  held,  for  his  extreme 
outpost  in  our  direction,  Tunnel  Hill,  near 
which  our  skirmish  line  and  his  had  first  ex- 
changed shots. 

His  northern  lines  ran  athwart  the  base  of 
the  triangle,  somewhere  between  Dalton  and 
Red  Clay. 

Johnston  had,  according  to  his  official  return 
for  April,  a  force  of  52,992.  At  Resaca,  a  few 
days  later,  after  the  corps  of  Polk  had  joined 
him,  it  numbered  71,235.  Our  three  field  ar- 
mies aggregated  then,  in  officers  and  men,  98,- 
797,  with  254  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Confed- 
erate commander  had  about  the  same  number 
of  cannon.  McPherson  had  thus  far  brought 
to  Sherman  but  24,465  men. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  in 
line,  facing  the  enemy,  its  left  rested  near  Ca- 
toosa Springs,its  center  at  Ringgold,  the  railway 
station,  and  its  right  at  Leet's  Tan-yard.  My 
corps  formed  the  left.  Catoosa  Springs  was  a 
Georgia  watering-place,  where  were  several 
large  buildings,  hotel  and  boarding-houses, 
amid  undulating  hills,  backed  by  magnificent 
mountain  scenery.  Here,  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  I  met  Thomas  and  Sherman.  Sherman 
had  a  habit  of  dropping  in  and  explaining  in 
a  happy  way  just  what  he  proposed.  He  at 
first  intended  that  Thomas  and  Schofield  should 
simply  breast  the  enemy  and  skirmish  with  him 
on  the  west  and  north,  while  McPherson, 
coming  from  Alabama,  was  to  strike  the  At- 
lanta railroad  at  least  ten  miles  below  Resaca. 
McPherson  failing  in  getting  back  from  fur- 
lough some  of  his  troops,  was  not  now  deemed 
strong  enough  to  operate  alone;  hence,  in- 
stead, he  was  brought  to  Chattanooga  and 
sent  thence  to  Villanow,  soon  after  to  pass 
through  the  Snake  Creek  Gap  of  Taylor's 
Ridge,  all  the  time  being  kept  near  enough 
the  other  armies  to  get  help  from  them  in 
a  case  of  emergency.  By  this  it  was  ardently 
hoped  by  Sherman  that  McPherson  might  yet 
succeed  in  getting  upon  Johnston's  communi- 
cations near  Resaca.  Thomas  here  urged  his 
own  views,  which  were  to  give  Schofield  and 
McPherson  the  skirmishing  and  demonstra- 
tions, while  he  (Thomas),  with  his  stronger 
army,  should  pass  through  Snake  Creek  Gap 
and  seize  Johnston's  communications.  He  felt 
sure  of  victory.  Sherman,  however,  hesitated  to 
put  his  main  army  twenty  miles  away  beyond  a 
mountain  range  on  the  enemy's  line,  lest  he 
should  thereby  endanger  his  own.  He  could 
not  yet  afford  an  exchange  of  base.  Still,  in 
less  than  a  week,  as  we  shall  see,  he  ran  even 
a  greater  risk.  But  who  shall  criticise  and 
condemn  ?  In  the  game  of  war,  as  in  other 
games,  the  risks  usually  increase  with  the  ex- 
citements of  the  struggle. 
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GENERAL    WILLIAM     T.    SHERMAN     AT     ATLANTA.       (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Early  in  the  day,   May   7th,   the    Fourth 
arranged  for  battle,  was  near  a  small 
farm-house  in  sight  of  Tunnel  Hill.  Two  di- 
visions, Stanley's    and   Newton's,  abreast    in 
:.  navy  lines,  and  the  other,  Wood's,in  the 
kept  on  the  qui  vive  to  prevent  any  sur- 
irticularly  from  the  sweep  of  country 
to  the  north  of  us.    The  front  and  the  left  of 
lemoi  were  well  protected  by  infant 

-kin  It  was  a    beautiful  picture 

—  that  army  corps,  with   arms  glistening    in 
morning  cending  the  slope.   By  8 

hoi  3  had  become  a  con- 
.     First  we  saw  far  off,  here  and 
ind  then  the  grayhorse- 
ng  the  '  rest.    Sud- 
'  e,  artillery 
".  rapidly  firing  upon  our  advance. 
ofTunnel  Hill  bri  tied 
w',r-  and  dismounted. 

'  field-glass 
showed  them  to  be  only  hor  e  artillery  and 
cavalry  supports.    In  a  few  moments  Stanley's 


and  Newton's  men  charged  the  hill  at  a  run 
and  cleared  the  ridge,  and  soon  beheld  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  cavalry  galloping  away. 
"  The  ball  is  opened,"  Stanley  called  out,  as  I 
took  my  place  by  his  side  to  study  Taylor's 
Ridge  and  its  "rocky  face,"  which  was  now 
in  plain  sight.  We  beheld  it,  a  craggy  eleva- 
tion of  about  five  hundred  feet,  extending  from 
a  point  not  far  north  of  us,  but  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  southward.  Its  perpendicular  face 
presented  a  formidable  wall,  and  its  Buzzard's 
Roost  Gap,  already  made  terrible  by  a  former 
bloody  trial  of  arms,  afforded  us  no  favorable 
door  of  entrance. 


Thomas's  three  corps,  Palmer  occupying  the 
middle  and  I  looker  the  right,werenowmarched 
forward  till  my  men  received  rifle-shots  from  the 
heights,  Palmer's  a  showerof  them  from  thede- 
fenders  of  the  gap,  and  I  looker's  a  more  worri- 
some fusillade  from  spurs  of  the  ridge  farther 
south.   Thomas  could  not  sit  down  behind  this 
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formidable  wall  and  do  nothing.  How  could 
he  retain  before  him  the  Confederate  host  ? 
Only  by  getting  into  closer  contact. 

On  the  8th,  I  sent  Newton  some  two 
miles  northward,  where  the  ascent  was  not  so 
abrupt.  He  succeeded  by  rushes  in  getting 
from  cover  to  cover,  though  not  without  loss, 
till  he  had  wrested  at  least  one-third  of  the 
"  knife  edge  "  from  those  resolute  men  of  gray. 
Quickly  the  observers  of  this  sharp  contest 
saw  the  bright  signal  flags  up  there  in  motion. 
Stanley  and  Wood  gave  Newton  all  possible 
support  by  their  marksmen  and  by  their  efforts 
to  land  shells  on  the  ridge.  The  enemy's  sig- 
nals were  near  to  Newton.  He  tried  hard, 
but  failed,  to  capture  them.  In  the  night  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  after  much  toil,  reached  the 
top,  and  soon  cleared  away  a  few  hundred 
yards  more  of  this  territory  in  bloody  dispute. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  Thomas  put  forth  a  triple  ef- 
fort to  get  nearer  his  foe,  notwithstanding  some 
of  us  thought  we  were  quite  near  already. 
First,  Stanley's  division  reconnoitered  that 
Buzzard's  mouth  into  the  very  "jaws  of  death," 
till  it  drew  the  fire  from  newly  discovered 
batteries,  and  set  whole  lines  of  Confederate 
musketry-supports  ablaze.  At  this  time  I  had 
a  narrow  escape.  Stanley,  Captain  Kniffm  of 
his  staff,  several  other  officers,  and  myself  were 
in  a  group,  watching  a  reconnaissance.  All  sup- 
posed there  were  no  Confederate  sharpshoot- 
ers near  enough  to  do  harm,  when  w/iiz  came  a 
bullet  which  passed  through  the  group  ;  Knif- 
fin's  hat  was  pierced,  three  holes  were  made  in 
my  coat,  and  a  neighboring  tree  was  struck. 

Thomas  made  a  second  effort.  Palmer  sent 
Morgan's  brigade  up  one  of  the  spurs  south 
of  the  gap.  It  encountered  the  hottest  fire, 
and  suffered  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  One  regiment,  the  66th  Illinois, 
drove  back  the  enemy's  first  line,  and,  like 
Newton's  men,  came  within  speaking  distance 
of  their  opponents.  Here  arose  the  story,  to 
the  effect  that  a  witty  corporal  proposed  to  read 
to  them  the  President's  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, and  that  they  kept  from  firing  while 
he  did  so.  Still  farther  south,  through  Hooker 
with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  almost  beyond 
our  hearing,  Thomas  made  his  third  push. 
Fifty  in  this  action  were  reported  killed,  and  a 
larger  number  wounded,  and  among  them 
every  regimental  commander  engaged.  Simi- 
larly, but  with  easier  approaches  than  ours. 
Schofield  kept  Johnston's  attention  at  the 
east  and  north.  Such  was  the  demonstration, 
while  McPherson  was  making  his  long  detour 
through  Villanow,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  out 
into  Sugar  Valley.  He  found  the  gap  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  so,  with  Kilpatrick's  small  cavalry 
detachment  ahead,  followed  closely  by  Dodge's 
Sixteenth  Corps  with  Logan's  Fifteenth  well 


closed  up,  he  emerged  from  the  mountains 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  at  the  eastern  exit. 

Immediately  there  was  excitement  —  the 
cavalry  advance  stumbled  upon  Confederate 
cavalry,  which  had  run  out  from  Resaca  to 
watch  this  doorway.  Kilpatrick  followed  up 
the  retreating  Confederates  with  dash  and  per- 
sistency, till  they  found  shelter  behind  the  deep- 
cut  works  and  guns  at  Resaca.  In  plain  view 
of  these  works,  though  on  difficult  ground, 
Logan  and  Dodge  pressed  up  their  men,  un- 
der orders  from  McPherson  "  to  drive  back 
the  enemy  and  break  the  railroad."  And  pray, 
why  were  not  these  plain  orders  carried  out? 
McPherson  answers  in  a  letter  that  night  sent 
to  Sherman :  "  They  [probably  Polk's  men] 
displayed  considerable  force  and  opened  on 
us  with  artillery.  After  skirmishing  [among 
the  gulches  and  thickets]  till  nearly  dark,  and 
finding  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  cutting  the 
railroad  before  dark,  or  in  getting  to  it,  I  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  command,  and  take  up 
a  position  for  the  night  between  Sugar  Val- 
ley and  the  entrance  to  the  gap."  At  the  first 
news,  Sherman  was  much  vexed,  and  declared 
concerning  McPherson's  failure  to  break  the 
enemy's  main  artery  :  "  Such  an  opportunity 
does  not  occur  twice  in  a  single  life,  .  .  .  still 
he  was  perfectly  justified  by  his  orders." 

Our  commander,  believing  that  Johnston 
would  now  speedily  fall  back  to  Resaca,  at 
once  changed  his  purpose.  Leaving  me  at 
Rocky  Face  with  the  Fourth  Corps  and  Stone- 
man's  small  division  of  cavalry  to  hold  our 
line  of  supply,  Sherman  pressed  after  McPher- 
son the  armies  of  Thomas  and  Schofield.  But 
Johnston  was  not  in  a  hurry.  He  terrified  me 
for  two  days  by  his  tentative  movements,  till  our 
skirmishing  amounted  at  times  almost  to  a  bat- 
tle. But  the  night  of  the  12  th  of  May,  he  made 
off  in  one  of  his  clean  retreats.  At  dawn  of  the 
13th,  the  formidable  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap  was 
open  and  safe,  and  our  men  passed  through. 
Stoneman  rushed  into  the  village  of  Dalton  from 
the  north,  and  the  Fourth  Corps,  eager  and 
rapid,  kept  close  to  the  chasing  cavalry.  Not 
far  south  of  Dalton  we  came  upon  a  bother- 
some Confederate  rear  guard,  which  made  our 
marching  all  that  long  day  slow  and  spas- 
modic, yet  before  dark  of  the  same,  my  com- 
mand had  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  Taylor's 
Ri<  lge  for  eighteen  miles,  and  joined  skirmishers 
with  Sherman,  who  was  already  with  McPher- 
son abreast  of  Resaca.  Thus  we  ended  thecom- 
bats  of  Tunnel  Hill  and  Dalton,  and  opened 
up  Resaca. 

RESACA. 

As  soon  as  Johnston  reached  the  little  town 
of  Resaca,  he  formed  a  horse-shoe-shaped  line, 
somethinglike  ours  had  been  at  Gettysburg.  He 
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rested  Polk's  corps  on  the  Oostenaula  River; 
placed  Hardee's  next,  running  up  Milk  Creek; 
and  then  curved  Hood's  back  to  strike  the 
Connasauga  River.  After  the  Confederates 
had  thrown  up  the  usual  intrenchments,  and 
put  out  one  or  two  small  advanced  forts  with 
cannon,  the  position  was  as  strong  as  Marye's 
Heights  had  been  against  direct  attack.  We 
spent  a  part  of  the  14th  of  May  creeping  up 
among  the  bushes,  the  rocks,  and  the  ravines. 

Early  that  morning,  while  this  was  going 
on,  Sherman,  who  had  worked  all  night,  was 
sitting  on  a  log,  with  his  back  against  a  tree, 
fast  asleep.  Some  men  marching  by  saw  him, 
and  one  fellow  ended  a  slurring  remark  by : 
"  A  pretty  way  we  are  commanded ! "  Sherman, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  heard  the  last  words. 
"  Stop,  my  man,"  he  cried  ;  "  while  you  were 
sleeping  last  night,  I  was  planning  for  you, 
sir;  and  now  I  was  taking  a  nap."  Thus,  fa- 
miliarly and  kindly,  the  general  gave  repri- 
mands and  won  confidence. 

McPherson  rested  his  right  upon  the  Oos- 
tenaula River,  opposite  Polk.  My  impression 
is  that  Palmer  and  Hooker  came  next ;  and 
then  that  brave  young  officer,  Cox,  command- 
ing the  Twenty-third  Corps,  against  a  storm 
of  bullets  and  shells,  swung  his  divisions  round 
to  follow  the  bend  in  the  enemy's  line.  I 
watched  the  operation,  so  as  to  close  upon  his 
left.  T.  J.  Wood's  division  moved  up  in  a  long 
line,  with  skirmishers  well  out,  and  then  Stan- 
ley's carried  us  to  the  railway.  Stanley's  chief 
of  artillery  arranged  two  or  three  batteries  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  walking  round  our  un- 
protected left.  The  air  was  full  of  screeching 
shells  and  whizzing  bullets,  coming  uncom- 
fortably near  while  line  after  line  was  adjust- 
ing itself  for  the  deadly  conflict.  Our  fighting 
at  Resaca  did  not  effect  much.  There  might 
possibly  have  been  as  much  accomplished  if 
we  had  used  skirmish  lines  alone.  In  Mc- 
Pherson's  front,  Logan  had  a  battery  well 
placed,  and  fired  till  he  had  silenced  the  trou- 
blesome foes  on  a  ridge  in  his  front ;  then  his 
brave  men,  at  a  run,  passed  the  ravine  and 
secured  the  ridge.  Here  Logan  intrenched 
his  corps;  and  Dodge,  abreast  of  him,  did 
the  same.  Afterward,  McPherson  seized  an- 
other piece  of  ground  across  Camp  Creek,  and 
held  it.  The  evening  of  the  14th,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  by  Polk  to  regain  this  out- 
post, but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

The  detailed  account  gives  great  credit  to 
Charles  R.  Woods,  Giles  A.  Smith,  and  J.  A.  J. 
Lightburn.  100  prisoners  and  1300  Confeder- 
ates hors  de  combat  are  on  Logan's  list.  This 
work  forced  Johnston  to  lay  a  new  bridge  over 
the  Oostenaula.  The  divisions  of  Absalom 
Baird,  R.  W.  Johnson,  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  and  John 
Newton  plunged  into  the  thickets  and  worked 


their  way  steadily  and  bravely  into  the  reen- 
trant angles  on  Hardee's  front.  On  Scho- 
field's  field,  one  of  his  divisions,  Judah's,  had 
a  fearful  struggle,  losing  six  hundred  men  ;  the 
others,  coming  to  its  help,  captured  and  se- 
cured a  part  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
Hood  assailed  my  left  after  3  p.  m.  The  front 
attack  was  repulsed,  but  heavy  columns  came 
surging  around  Stanley's  left.  Everybody,  bat- 
tery men  and  supporting  infantry,  did  wonders; 
still,  but  for  help  promptly  rendered,  Sher- 
man's whole  line,  like  the  left  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  would  soon  have  been  rolled  up 
and  displaced.  But  Colonel  Morgan  of  my 
staff,  who  had  been  sent  in  time,  brought  up 
Williams's  division  from  Hooker's  corps  as 
quickly  as  men  could  march.  Stanley's  brave 
artillerymen  were  thus  succored  before  being 
forced  to  yield  their  ground,  and  Hood,  disap- 
pointed, returned  to  his  trenches.  The  next 
day,  the  15th,  came  Hooker's  attack.  He  ad- 
vanced in  a  column  of  deployed  brigades.  Both 
armies  watched  with  eager  excitement  this  pas- 
sage-at-arms — the  divisions  of  Butterfield,  Wil- 
liams, and  Geary  were  here.  They  seized  some 
trenches  and  cheered,  but  were  stopped  before 
a  sort  of  lunette  holding  four  cannon.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  from  their  trenches  ; 
but  our  men,  meeting  continuous  and  deadly 
volleys,  could  not  get  the  guns  till  night.  A 
color-bearer,  Hess,  of  Colonel  Harrison's  bri- 
gade, while  his  comrades  were  retiring  a  few 
steps  for  better  cover  of  the  ground,  being 
chagrined  at  the  defiant  yell  behind  him,  un- 
furled his  flag  and  swung  it  to  the  breeze.  He 
was  instantly  killed.  A  witness  says :  "  There 
were  other  hands  to  grasp  the  flag,  and  it  came 
back,  only  to  return  and  wave  from  the  very 
spot  where  its  former  bearer  fell."  A  Southern 
writer,  who  watched  this  contest,  says : 

"  On  came  the  enemy,  cheering  loudly,  and  confi- 
dent that  their  superior  numbers  would  insure  them 
success.  They  approached  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
line,  firing  rapidly  on  our  men  ;  a  sheet  of  fire,  a  deaf- 
ening roar,  which  sounded  like  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, was  the  answer  ;  and  the  dead  and  wounded  lay 
piled  up  before  our  works." 

While  the  main  battle  was  in  progress, 
Dodge  had  sent  a  division  under  the  one- 
armed  Sweeny  to  Lay's  Ferry,  a  point  below 
Resaca.  Under  the  chief  engineer,  Captain 
Reese,  he  laid  a  bridge  and  protected  it  by  a 
small  force.  Sweeny,  being  threatened  by  some 
Confederates  crossing  the  river  above  him, 
feared  that  he  might  be  cutoff  from  thearmy.so 
that  he  suddenly  drew  back  about  a  mile  be- 
yond danger.  On  the  1 5  th  ,however,he  made  an- 
other attempt  and  was  more  successful ;  formed 
a  bridge-head  beyond  the  river,  threw  over 
his  whole  force,  and  fought  a  successful  battle 
against  Martin's  Confederate  cavalry,  before 
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batteries  had  ceased,  except  an  occasional 
shot,  as  if  each  was  trying  to  have  the  last 
gun.  The  losses  in  my  command  in  this  combat 
were  about  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  morning  of  the  18th  found  the  works  in 
front  of  Adairsville  with  few  reminders  that 
an  army  had  been  there  the  night  before. 
Hooker  and  Schofield  had  done  the  business. 
Johnston's  scouts  during  the  night  brought 
him  word  that  a  large  Federal  force  was 
already  far  beyond  his  right  near  Cassville, 
threatening  his  main  crossing  of  the  river; 
and  also  that  McPherson  was  camping  be- 
low him  at  McGuire's  Cross-roads,  and  that 
our  infantry  (Davis's  division)  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  little  town  of  Rome,  where,  under 
a  weak  guard,  were  foundries  and  important 
mills.  We  began  now  to  perceive  slight  evi- 
dences of  our  opponent's  demoralization.  I 
captured  a  regiment  and  quite  a  large  number 
of  detached  prisoners.  The  whole  number 
taken,  including  many  commissioned  officers, 
was  about  four  thousand. 

The  rapidity  of  the  repairs  of  the  badly 
broken  railroad  seemed  miraculous.  We  had 
hardly  left  Dalton  before  trains  with  ammu- 
nition and  other  supplies  arrived.  While 
our  skirmishing  was  going  on  at  Calhoun, 
the  locomotive  whistle  resounded  in  Resaca. 
The  telegraphers  were  nearly  as  rapid.  The 
lines  were  in  order  to  Adairsville  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 8th.  While  we  were  breaking 
up  the  State  arsenal  at  Adairsville,  caring  for 
the  wounded,  and  bringing  in  Confederate 
prisoners,  word  was  telegraphed  from  Resaca 
that  bacon,  hard-bread,  and  coffee  were 
already  there  at  our  service. 

Johnston,  by  his  speedy  night  work,  passed 
on  through  Kingston,  and  formed  an  admira- 
ble line  of  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville, 
with  his  back  to  the  Etowah  River,  protecting 
the  selected  crossing. 

This  was  his  final  halt  north  of  that  river, 
so  difficult  with  its  mountain  banks.  Johnston 
remained  here  to  obstruct  and  dispute  our  way 
one  day  only,  for  Schofield  and  Hooker  had  pen- 
etrated the  forests  eastward  of  him  so  far  that 
Hood,  still  on  Johnston's  right,  insisted  that 
the  Yankees  were  already  beyond  him  in  force. 

Upon  this  report,  about  which  there  has  since 
been  much  controversy,  Johnston  ordered  a 
prompt  withdrawal.  The  morning  of  the  21st 
of  May,  bright  and  clear,  showed  us  a  country 
picturesque  in  its  natural  features,  with  farm 
and  woodland  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  if  there 
had  been  no  war.  So  Sherman,  taking  up  his 
headquarters  at  Kingston,  a  little  hamlet  on  the 
railway,  gave  to  his  armies  three  days'  rest* 


Walkers  infantry,  which  was  hastily  sent 
against  him  from  Calhoun,  could  arrive.  Be- 
sides Sweeny's  division,  Sherman  dispatched  a 
cavalry  force  over  the  pontoons,  instructing 
them  to  make  a  wider  detour.  The  operations 
in  this  quarter  being  successful,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  the  Confederate  commander  but  to 
withdraw  his  whole  army  from  Resaca.  This 
was  effected  during  the  night  of  the  15th, 
while  our  weary  men  were  sound  asleep.  At  the 
first  peep  of  dawn,  Newton's  skirmisherssprang 
over  the  enemy's  intrenchments  to  find  them 
abandoned. 

ADAIRSVILLE. 

In  the  ensuing  pursuit,  Thomas,  crossing 
the  river  on  a  Moating  bridge,  hastily  con- 
structed, followed  directly  with  the  Fourth  and 
the  Fourteenth  corps. 

Stanley  had  some  sharp  fighting  with  Stew- 
art's Confederate  division,  which  was  acting 
as  Johnston's  rear  guard.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
running  skirmish,  that  lasted  till  evening,  at  the 
close  of  which  we  encamped  for  the  night  near 
the  enemy's  empty  works  at  Calhoun.  Mean- 
while, McPherson  had  been  marching  on 
parallel  roads  to  the  right  toward  Rome, 
Georgia,  Jeff.  C.  Davis's  division  from  Thomas's 
army  sweeping  farther  still  to  the  right,  and 
Schofield,  accompanied  by  Hooker,  to  the  left 
toward  Cassville. 

Our  enemy  between  these  columns,  with  his 
entire  force,  made  a  brief  stand  on  the  17th  of 
May  at  Adairsville,  and  fortified.  About 
4  p.  M.  Newton  and  Wood,  of  my  corps, 
Wood  on  the  right,  found  the  resistance  con- 
stantly increasing  as  they  advanced,  till  New- 
ton's skirmishers,  going  at  double-time  through 
clumps  of  trees,  awakened  a  heavy  opposing 
fire.  A  little  after  this,  while  I  was  watching 
the  developments  from  a  high  point,  Sherman 
with  his  staff  and  escort  joined  me.  Our  showy 
group  immediately  drew  upon  it  the  fire  of  a 
battery,  shells  bursting  over  our  heads  with 
indescribable  rapidity.  Colonel  Morgan's  horse 
was  very  badly  lamed;  Fullerton,  the  adjutant- 
general,  was  set  afoot,  and  several  horses  of 
the  escort  killed  or  crippled.  Captain  Bliss,  of 
Newton's  staff",  had  one  shoulder-strap  knocked 
off  by  a  fragment,  badly  bruising  him.  The 
skirmishing  of  Newton  and  Wood  kept  increas- 
ing. In  fact,  both  parties,  though  desiring  to 
avoid  a  general  battle,  nevertheless  reenforced, 
till  the  firing  amounted  for  a  time  to  a  real 
engagement.  It  had  not  been  discontinued 
at  sunset,  and  it  was  not  till  after  9  o'clock 
that  the  rattling  of  the  musketry  had  di- 
minished to  the  ordinary   skirmish,   and  the 

*  It  was  Sunday  morningwhen  my  friend  E.  P.  Smith,  ton.    The  rope  unexpectedly  caught  his  trousers  near 

of  the  Christian  Commission,  afterward  Commissioner  his  shoe  and  rent  them  sadly  from  bottom  to  top.   Sher- 

of  Indian  Affairs,  was  ringing  the  church  bell  at  Kings-  man,  being  just  then  disturbed  by  the  ringing,  sent  a 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 62. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    JOHN    A.    LOGAN.       (FROM 


mce  at  the  map  [page  446J  shows  the 
I  ■    .-.aii  flowing  nearly  west  thirty  miles  from 
toona  to  Rome.    Sherman's  headquarters 
at  Kingston  were  midway.    While  the  armies 
.   the  right  /Davis's  division)  at 
Roi..  ft  (Schofield  and  Hooker)  near 

the  remainder  at  Kings- 
ton, the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  were  re- 
paired  to    Kingston;  ,    temporarily 

I  "  bummer."  So  my  friend) 
.".-  of  indignant  ;  man  bed  to  Sherman1 

ante-room  and  kepi  DndeT  i;uard  for  an  hour.  Then,  in 
that  pbght,  Ix.-irif,'  admitted  to  In  pretence,  Slierman 
looked  up  from  huwritii  I  abruptly: 


abandoned,  came  back  to  officers  and  men; 
necessary  supplies,  at  the  hands  of  smiling  quar- 
termasters and  commissaries,  now  found  us. 
The  dead  were  buried,  the  sick  and  wounded 
made  more  comfortable,  and  everybody  got 
his  mail  and  wrote  letters  home.  Meanwhile 
Sherman  and  his  army  commanders  were  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  location  of  their  enemy. 
Johnston  was  holding  the  pass  of  Allatoona 

"  What  were  you  ringing  that  bell  for  ?  " 
"For   service.     It   is  Sunday,  General,"  Smith  re- 
plied. 

"  '  )h  !  is  it?"  answered  Sherman.     "Didn't  know  it 
was  Sunday.    Let  him  go." 
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strongly,  and  probably  rested 
his  right  at  that  natural  fort- 
ress, and  extended  his  army 
along  the  ridge  of  Allatoona 
Creek  toward  the  south-west, 
possibly  to  Lost  Mountain, 
where  that  stream  rises.  He 
was  picketing  a  parallel  ridge 
in  front  of  his  line,  along 
another  creek,  the  Pumpkin 
Vine.  This  is  substantially 
where  we  found  this  able 
and  careful  enemy ;  only  he 
pushed  a  little  to  the  left  and 
forward  as  we  came  on,  till 
Hardee  was  at  Dallas,  and 
Hood  at  New  Hope  Church. 
Our  march  was  resumed  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  May, 
Thomas  crossing  his  own 
pontoons  south  of  Kingston ; 
Hooker,  though  contrary  to 
the  plan,  went  in  advance  of 
Schofield's  column  over  a 
bridge  at  Milam's,  east  of 
Kingston ;  Davis  being  at 
Rome,  went  straight  forward 
from  that  place ;  and  Mc- 
Pherson  did  the  same  from 
his  position,  laying  his  bridges 
so  as  to  take  the  road  to 
Van  Wert.  Stoneman's  divis- 
ion of  cavalry,  fording  the 
river  above  Schofield,  cov- 
ered the  left.  Garrard's  di- 
vision was  near  McPherson 
and  Davis,  while  McCook's 
cleared  the  front  for  the  cen- 
ter. The  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Etowah  and  the 
Chattahoochee  over  which 
we  marched  appeared  deso- 
late enough.  Sometimes  there  were  old  pine 
forests,  half  cleared,  with  tall  burnt  and  black- 
ened stumps  ;  very  few  openings  and  very  few 
farms,  and  those  few  small  and  poor ;  other 
parts  covered  with  trees  having  dense  under- 
brush, which  the  skirmishers  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  penetrating.  The  instant  one  left  the 
ordinary  "  hog-backs  "  he  plunged  into  deep 
ravines  or  ascended  abrupt  steeps.  There  was 
much  loose,  shifting  soil  on  the  hills,  also 
many  lagoons  and  small  streams  bordered 
with  treacherous  quicksands. 

NEW    HOPE    CHURCH. 

Very  soon  on  the  first  day,  the  usual  skir- 
mishing with  the  cavalry  began,  but  there 
was  not  much  delay.  Hooker,  coming  into 
Thomas's  road  the  next  morning,  the  25th,  led 
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our  column,  taking  the  direct  road  toward 
Dallas.  It  was  showery  all  day,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  disheartening  effect  of  this  unfa- 
vorable weather  on  men  and  animals  as  they 
toiled  over  roads  growing  constantly  worse. 
To  relieve  the  situation  as  much  as  possible 
and  keep  well  closed  up,  Thomas  had  my 
corps  take  advantage  of  country  roads  to  the 
right,  that  would  bring  us  into  Dallas  by  the 
Van  Wert  route.  McPherson  and  Davis  had 
already  come  together  at  Van  Wert.  Now, 
suddenly,  deary's  division  found  a  bridge  over 
Pumpkin  ^ 'ine  Creek  on  fire,  and  hostile  cav- 
alry behind  it.  The  cavalry  soon  fled,  and  the 
bridge  was  repaired.  Hooker,  thinking  there 
was  more  force  in  that  quarter,  pushed  up  the 
road  toward  New  Hope  Church.  He  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  before  he  ran  upon 
one  of  Hood's  brigades.    It  was  an  outpost  of 
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Stewart's  division,  put  there  to  create  delay. 
Hooker  soon  dislodged  this  outpost  and  moved 
cm, driving  back  the  brigade  through  the  woods. 
till  he  had  come  upon  the  enemy's  main  line. 
The  sound  of  cannon  speedily  drew  Sher- 
man to  the  point  of  danger.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  necessary  changes.  Williams's  di- 
vision, having  passed  on.  faced  about  and  came 
k.  Butterfield's  hastened  up.  These,  each 
forming  in  parallel  lines,  promptly  assaulted 
11  i  >d's  position.  Again  and  again  Hooker's 
brave  men  went  forward  through  the  forest 
onlv  to  run  upon  log  barricades,  which  were 

loroughly  manned  by  the  enemy,  and  so 
protected  by  well-posted  artillery,  that  to  take 
them  under  a  galling  tire  was  impossible.  Of 
course,  this  meant  for  Hooker  a  succession  of 
bloody  repulses.  The  heaviest  shower  of  the 
day,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  thunder, 
was  going  on  during  these  awful  charges.  I 
received  word,  turned  to  the  left  by  the  first 
opportune  road,  and  deployed  Newton's  di- 
vision to  the  right  of  Hooker  by  6  p.  M.  The 
remainder  of  my  command  came  up  over  roads 
deep  with  mud  and  obstructed  by  wagons.  In 
the  morning  all  the  troops  were  on  hand.  Any 
attempt  to  sketch  the  ghastly  pictures  of  that 
terrible  night  would  fail.  The  nearest  house  to 
the  held  was  filled  with  the  wounded.  Torch- 
lights and  candles  lighted  up  dimly  the  in- 
coming stretchers  and  the  surgeons'  tables  and 
instruments.  While  the  doctors  could  stand  on 
their  feet  or  move  their  arms,  their  arduous 
work  was  unceasing.  The  very  woods  seemed 
to  moan  and  groan  with  the  voices  of  sufferers 
not  yet  brought  in. 

M  Pherson,  with  Davis  for  his  left,  took 
position  at  Dallas,  having  Logan  on  his  right, 
and  <  iarrard's  cavalry  still  beyond.  There  must 
have  been  a  gap  of  three  miles  between  Mc- 
Phcrson  and  us.  Schofield  was  badly  injured 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  that  black  forest 
while   finding   his    way  during    the    night   to 

:i  m's  bivouac,  so  that  for  a  few  days  Cox 
ii- command.  Cox,  with  his  Twenty-third 
i  Palmer  with  his  (the  Fourteenth), 
swung  in  beyond  me,  as  my  men  were  moving 
up  carefully  into  their  usual  positions  in  line  of 
battle.  Now  the  enemy  kept  strengthening  Ins 
trench-barricades,  which  were  so  covered  by 
thicket-,  that  at  first  we  could  scarcely  detect 

L   As  he  did.  so  did  we.    No  regiment  was 
:  in  front  of  Johnston's  army  without  hav- 

practically  as  good  a  breastwork  as  an 
-  could  plan.  There  was  a  ditch  before 
the  embankment  and  a  strong  log  revetment 
behind  it,  and  a  heavy  "  top-log "  to  shelter 
the  heads  of  the-  men.  1  have  known  a  regi- 
ment, in  less  than  an  hour  after  it  reached  its 
position,  with  axes  and  shove]  to  shelter  itself 
completely  against  musketry  and  artillery. 


PICKETT  S    MILL. 

1  r  would  only  weary  the  reader's  patience 
to  follow  up  the  struggle  step  by  step  from 
New  Hope  Church  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
Still,  these  were  the  hardest  times  which  the 
soldiers  ever  experienced.  It  rained  continu- 
ously for  seventeen  days;  the  roads,  becoming 
as  broad  as  the  fields,  were  a  series  of  quag- 
mires. And,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  bring 
enough  supplies  forward  from  Kingston  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  Sherman  began 
to  pass  *his  armies  to  the  left.  First,  I  was 
sent  with  two  divisions  to  attempt  to  strike 
Johnston's  right.  I  marched  thither  Wood's 
division,  supported  by  R.  W.  Johnson's,  and 
connected  with  the  army  by  Cox  on  my  right. 
At  Pickett's  Mill,  believing  I  had  reached  the 
extreme  of  the  Confederate  line,  at  6  p.  m.  of 
the  27th  I  ordered  the  assault.  Wood  en- 
countered just  such  a  position  as  had  Hooker 
at  New  Hope  Church,  and  was  similarly  re- 
pulsed, suffering  much  loss.  R.  W.  Johnson's 
division  was  hindered  by  a  side-thrust  from 
the  hostile  cavalry,  so  that  we  did  not  get  the 
full  benefit  of  his  forward  push.  We  believed 
that  we  should  otherwise  have  lodged  at  least 
a  brigade  beyond  Hindman's  Confederate  di- 
vision. But  we  did,  however,  what  was  most 
important :  we  worked  our  men  all  that  weary 
night  in  fortifying.  The  Confederate  command- 
er was  ready  at  daylight  to  take  the  offensive 
against  us  at  Pickett's  Mill,  but  did  not,  be- 
cause he  found  our  position  and  works  too 
strong  to  warrant  the  attempt.  With  a  foot 
bruised  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  I  sat  that 
night  among  the  wounded  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  glade,  while  Major  Howard  of  my 
staff  led  regiments  and  brigades  into  the  new 
position  chosen  for  them.  General  R.  W.  John- 
son had  been  wounded,  Captain  Stinson  of  my 
staff  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  a 
large  number  lay  there,  on  a  sideling  slope  by 
a  faint  camp-fire,  with  broken  limbs  or  dis- 
figured faces.  It  was  a  mute  protest  against  the 
business  of  war. 

DALLAS. 

Tm:  next  day,  the  28th,  McPherson  made 
an  effort  to  withdraw  from  Dallas,  so  as  to  pass 
beyond  my  left ;  but  as  Hardee  at  the  first 
move  quickly  assailed  him  with  great  fury,  he 
prudently  advised  further  delay.  This  battle 
was  the  reverse  of  mine  at  Pickett's  Mill.  The 
enemy  attacked  mainly  in  columns  of  deployed 
regiments  along  the  front  of  Dodge's  and  Lo- 
gin's corps,  and  was  repulsed  with  a  dreadful 
loss,  which  Logan  estimated  at  two  thousand. 
Now,  necessity  pressing  him  in  every  direc- 
tion, Sherman,  mixing  divisions  somewhat 
along  the  line,  gradually  bore  his  armies  to 
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MAJOR-GENEKAL    JAMES    B.    McPHERSON,    KILLED    JULY    22D,      1864.       (FROM     A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


the  left.  The  ist  of  June  put  Stoneman  into 
Allatoona,  and  on  the  3d,  Schofield's  infantry 
was  across  the  railroad  near  Ackworth.  hav- 
ing had  a  severe  and  successful  combat  en 
route. 

PINE    TOP. 

Being  now  far  beyond  Johnston's  right, 
and  having  seized  and  secured  the  Allatoona 
Creek  from  its  mouth  to  Ackworth,  Sherman 
was  ready,  from  Allatoona  as  a  new  base,  to 
push  forward  and  strike  a  new  and  heavy 
blow,  when,  to  his  chagrin,  in  the  night  of  the 


4th  of  June,  Johnston  abandoned  his  works 
and  fell  back  to  a  new  line.  This  line  ran  from 
Brush  Mountain  to  Lost  Mountain,  with 
"  Pine  Top"  standing  out  in  a  salient  near  the 
middle.  He  also  held  an  out-post  in  front  of 
Gilgal  Church  abreast  of  Pine  Top.  Slowly, 
amid  skirmishes  and  small  combats,  for  the 
most  part  in  dense  woods,  we  continuously 
advanced.  On  my  front  we  seized  the  skir- 
mish-holes of  the  enemy,  made  epaulemcnts 
for  batteries  there,  and  little  by  little  extended 
our  deep  ditches  or  log-barricades  close  up  to 
and  abreast  of  Johnston's.  As  we  settled  down 
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I  steady  work  again,  McPherson  was  near 
Brush  Mountain,  having  pushed  down  the 
railroad.   F.  P.  Blair's  corps  (the  Seventeenth) 

I   rluntsville,  Alabama,  had  now  joined 
him.  making  up  for  our  losses,  which  were  al- 
ly, from  all  causes,  upward  of  nine  thousand. 
This  ss         2  ive  heart  to  us  all.     Thomas 

ancing  and  bearing  away  toward 
Pine  Top.  and  Schofield  coming  up  against  the 
salient  angle  near  Gilgal  Church.    To  tell  the 
work  of  these  two  opposing  hosts  in  their  new 
5  a  similar  story  to  the  last.    There 
-  gallant  6ghting  here  and  there  all  along 
the  lines.     Here  it   was   that   my  batteries, 
opening  fire  under  the  direct  instruction  of 
Sherman,  drove  back  the  enemy  from  the  ex- 
posed  intrenchments  on  Pine  Top.    It  was  at 
this  time  that  General  Polk  was  killed.    Mc- 
rson,  by    overlapping  Hood,  skirmished 
heavily,  and  captured  the  40th  Alabama  regi- 
ment   entire.     Schofield,  brushing  away  the 
cavalry,  penetrated  between  Lost  Mountain 
and  Gilgal  Church,  put  his  artillery  on  a  prom- 
inent knoll,  and,  with  rapid  discharges,  took 
lee  in  reverse. 


MUD    CREEK. 

That  night,  the  16th  of  June,  Johnston 
.  in  went  back  to  a  new  line,  already  pre- 
pared, just  behind  Mud  Creek.  Our  troops, 
being  on  the  alert,  followed  at  once  with  great 
rapidity.  Just  where  the  old  lines  joined  the 
new  (for  Johnston's  right  wing  was  un- 
changed), I  saw  a  feat  the  like  of  which  never 
ebewhere  fell  under  my  observation.  Baird's 
division,  in  a  comparatively  open  field,  put 
forth  a  heavy  skirmish-line,  which  continued 
such  a  rapid  fire  of  rifles  as  to  keep  down  a 
corresponding  hostile  line  behind  its  well-con- 
structed trenches,  while  the  picks  and  shovels 
behind  the  skirmishers  fairly  flew,  till  a  good 
f  works  was  made  four  hundred  yards  off 
arid  parallel  to  the  enemy's.  Oneof  my  brigades 
H  ;•   a  rush,  did  also  a  brave  and 

unusual  thing :  it  captured  an  intrenched  and 
well-defended  line  of  the  enemy's  works  and 
their  defenders  captive.  Again,  another 
rby's  brigade),  having  lost  Bald  Hill  in  a 
skirmish,  retook  it  by  a  gallant  charge  in  line, 
under  a  hot  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry,  and 
intrenched  and  kept  it. 

GULP'S    I  ARM. 

f  [    >d,  who  had  been  massed  opposite  Mo- 
narch, and  sud- 
denly appeared  on   tin;  other  flank  fronting 
Schofield    am      H  r.      With    his    known 

method  of  <\.  nd  firing,  he  delivered 

there  a  d  ttack  on  the  2 2d  of  June. 


He  was,  after  a  hard  battle,  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  This  was  the  "  Battle  of  Culp's 
Farm.-'  Here  it  was  that  Hooker  received  a 
reproof  from  Sherman  for  an  exaggerated 
report,  which  inferentially,  but  wrongly, 
blamed  Schofield.  Hooker  was  ever  after  in- 
censed at  Sherman. 


KENESAW. 

Again,  by  the  gradual  pressure  against 
Johnston's  right  and  left,  Sherman  forced 
him  to  a  new  contraction  of  his  lines.  This 
time  it  was  the  famous  Kenesaw  position 
which  he  assumed.  With  his  right  still  at 
Brush  Mountain,  he  extended  a  light  force 
over  the  crest  of  the  Kenesaws,  and  placed  a 
heavier  one  along  the  southern  slope,  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  Dallas  and  Marietta  road. 
He  drew  back  his  left  and  fortified.  The 
whole  line  was  stronger  in  artificial  contriv- 
ances and  natural  features  than  the  ceme- 
tery at  Gettysburg.  The  complete  works,  the 
slashings  in  front,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
slope  toward  us  under  a  full  sweep  of  infan- 
try and  of  artillery  cross-fire  made  the  position 
in  itself  next  to  impregnable. 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  which  in- 
fluenced Lee  to  strike  twice  for  Little  Round 
Top,  Sherman  ordered  an  assault  here  with  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  south  slope  of  Kenesaw, 
or  of  penetrating  at  some  weak  point  of  John- 
ston's long  front.  Schofield,  well  southward, 
advanced  and  crossed  Olley's  Creek,  and  kept 
up  enough  fire  and  effort  to  hold  a  large  force 
in  his  front.  McPherson,  on  the  left,  did  the 
same,  quite  a  serious  engagement  being  sus- 
tained by  Logan's  corps  straight  against  the 
unascendable  mountain.  Logan's  losses  from 
the  trenches  in  his  front,  and  from  artillery 
that  raked  his  men  as  they  advanced,  were 
very  heavy.  Seven  regimental  commanders 
fell  from  death  or  wounds.  But  the  dreadful 
battle,  hard  to  describe,  was  left  to  Thomas. 
He  commanded  two  attacks,  one  opposite 
Confederate  Boring's  left,  the  other  in  front 
of  Cheatham.  Newton's  division  led  my  at- 
tack, and  Davis  that  of  Palmer.  Like  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg,  the  movement  was 
preceded  by  a  heavy  cannonade.  Then  our 
skirmishers  sprang  forward  and  opened;  and 
quickly  the  enemy's  skirmishdine  was  drawn 
back  to  their  main  work. 

Marker,  commanding  one  brigade,  led  his 
column  rapidly  over  the  open  ground.  Wag- 
ner did  the  same  on  Harker's  left,  and  Kim- 
ball put  his  brigade  in  close  support.  The 
enemy's  fire  was  terrific,  the  missiles  passing 
and  crossing  and  filling  the  valley.  Our  men 
did  not  stop,  unless  struck,  till  they  had  gained 
the  edge  of  the  felled  trees;  a  few  penetrat- 
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ed,  to  fall  close  to  the  enemy's  parapet ;  but 
most  sought  shelter  behind  logs  and  rocks, 
in  rifle-holes,  or  depressions  of  the  ground. 

Harker,  moving  with  them,  cheered  on  his 
men ;  when  they  were  forced  to  stop,  he  rallied 
them  again  and  made  a  second  vigorous  ef- 
fort, in  which  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  Davis's 
effort  was  like  Newton's ;  he  met  the  same 
withering  fire  from  rifle-balls  and  shells.  But 
his  men  managed  to  make  a  shelter,  which  they 
kept,  close  up  to  the  hostile  works.  Here  they 
stayed  and  intrenched.  Among  those  who  fell 
were  brigade  commanders  Colonel  Daniel 
McCook  and  Colonel  Harmon.  Our  losses  in 
this  assault  were  heavy  indeed,  and  our  gain 
was  nothing.  We  realized  now,  as  never 
before,  the  futility  of  direct  assaults  upon  in- 
trenched lines  which  were  already  well  pre- 
pared and  well  manned. 

SMYRNA    CAMP    GROUND. 

Plainly  there  was  now  nothing  left  for 
Sherman  to  do  but  to  send  his  left  army  (Mc- 
Pherson's)  to  follow  up  the  right  (Schofield's), 
across  Olley's  Creek,  and  force  his  cavalry  to 
Sandtown  and  the  Chattahoochee  far  below 
Johnston's    force.    The   first    sign,    namely, 


McPherson's  starting,  and  Schofield's  bold- 
ness, set  the  Confederates  again  in  motion. 
The  morning  of  the  3d  of  June,  Sherman 
turned  his  spy-glass  to  the  Kenesaw  crest, 
and  saw  our  pickets  "crawling  up  the  hill 
cautiously."  The  strong  works,  from  which  so 
many  blows  distressful  to  us  had  been  dealt, 
were  found  vacant. 

Johnston  had  made  new  breastworks  six 
miles  below,  at  Smyrna  Camp  Ground,  and 
another  complete  set,  by  the  labor  of  slaves 
and  new  levies,  where  the  railway  crosses  the 
Chattahoochee.  Thomas,  taking  up  the  pur- 
suit, followed  his  enemy  through  Marietta  and 
beyond.  My  command  skirmished  up  to  the 
Smyrna  works  during  the  3d.  The  next  day 
Sherman  paid  us  a  Fourth  of  July  visit.    He 


■ 


3 

SCENE    OF    GENERAL    MCPHERSON'S    DEATH,    ON    THE    EAST    SIDE    OF    ATLANTA.       (FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


A   32-pounder  cannon  set  in  a  granite  block  for  a  base  now  marks  the  spot  of  General  McPherson's  death.     A  large  pine  stands 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  monument  which  faces  a  partly  improved  roadway  that  is  called  McPherson  Avenue. 
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THE     BATTLE    OF    ATLANTA,    JL'LY    22D. 

Fuller's  division  (of  the  Sixteenth  Corps)  rallying  to  hold  their  ground  after  being  forced  back  by  the  first  charge  of  the 
Confederates  in  their  flank  attack.     (From  the  painting  by  James  E.  Taylor.) 


couM  not  at  first  believe  that  Johnston  would 
make  another  stand  north  of  the  river.  "  How- 
ard," he  >aid  to  me,  "  you  are  mistaken;  there 
is  no  f  >rce  in  your  front ;  they  are  laughing  at 
U'e  were  in  a  thinnish   grove  of  tall 
»,  in  front  of  a  farm-house.    "  Well,  Gen- 
eral," I  replied,  "  let  us  see."    I  called  Stanley, 
whose  division  held  the  front.   "  ( General,  dou- 
ble your  skirmishers  and  press  them."    At  once 
it  was  done.     The  lines  sped  forward,  captur- 
the  outlying  pits  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
but  a  sheet  of  lead  instantly 
came  from  the  hidden  works  in  the  edge  of 
the  wood  beyond  us,  and  several  unseen  bat- 
buried  their  shot  across  our  lines,  some 
oft:.  :  grove  and  forcing  us  to 

lerman,  a-*  he  rode  away,  said  that  I 
ha<l  been  correct  in  my  report.  While  we  kept 
the'  ty  skirmishing  and  bal 

instrations  to  the  north 
and  south  of  us  finally  resulted  in  gaining  cross- 

p  (  reek,  Pow- 

ted  was  by  Schofield  pushing 
out  from  Soap  Creek  boats  loaded  with  men, 
quickly,  and  surprising  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  and  cannon  in  his  front.    This  was 


done  on  the  9th  of  July.  As  soon  as  Johnston 
knew  of  it,  he  left  those  grand  works  near 
the  river,  burned  his  bridges,  and  hastened  his 
retreat  to  Atlanta.  The  weather  had  become 
good,  and  there  was  great  animation  and 
manifest  joy  on  our  side.  It  was  gratifying 
to  escape  from  such  fastnesses  and  dismal 
forests  as  those  which  had  hampered  us  for 
over  a  month,  and  we  now  firmly  believed 
that  the  end  of  the  campaign  was  sure. 

Our  armies  made  a  right  wheel  — 
Thomas,  on  the  pivot,  taking  the  shortest 
line  to  Atlanta;  McPherson,  on  the  outer 
Hank,  coming  by  Roswell  to  Decatur,  with 
Schofield  between. 


PEACH    TREE    CREEK. 

As  the  several  columns  were  crossing  the 
famous  Peach  Tree  Creek  my  corps  was 
divided.  I  was  sent,  with  Stanley  and  Wood, 
to  connect  with  Schofield,  causing  a  gap  of 
two  miles.  Newton  remained  Thomas's  left ; 
on  Newton's  right  was  Ward  ;  next,  Geary; 
then,  Williams;  last,  Palmer's  corps;  all,  hav- 
ing <  rossed  over,  were  stretched  out  along  the 
'  nek.   There  was  at  that  point  but  little  open 
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er  came  next ;  Cleburne,  having  now  left  the  on  the  21st,  toward  Atlanta.   Dodge  remained 

vicinity  of  Bald  Hill  (for  he  was  soon  to  go  for  the  night  with  head  of  column  a  mile  or 

beyond  it),  followed;  then  came  Maney  in  more  in  rear  of  Blair's  general  line.   Fuller's 

rear.    They  pushed  out  far  south  and  around  division  was  nearest  Blair's  left,  and  Sweeny's 

Gresham's    sleeping    soldiers;    they  kept   on  not  far  from  the  Augusta  railroad,  farther  to 

eastward  till  Hardee's  advance  was  within  two  the  north.    McPherson  spent  the  night  with 

miles  of  Decatur,  and  his  rear  was  nearly  past  Sweeny.    His  hospitals  and  main  supply  trains 


Sherman's  extreme  left.  There, 
facing  north,  he  formed  his 
battle  front;  then  he  halted  on 
rough  ground,  mostly  covered  by 
forest  and  thicket.  He  had  made 
a  blind  night-march  of  fifteen 
miles ;  so  he  rested  his  men  for 
a  sufficient  time,  when,  slowly 
and  confidently,  the  well-disci- 
plined Confederates  in  line  took 
up  their  forward  movement.  Suc- 
cess was  never  more  assured,  for 
was  not  Sherman's  cavalry  well 
out  of  the  way,  breaking  a  rail- 
road and  burning  bridges  at  and 
beyond  Decatur  ?  And  thus  far 
no  Yankee  except  a  chance  pris- 
oner had  discovered  this  Jackson- 
ian  march!  The  morning  showed 
us  empty  trenches  from  Bald 
Hill  to  the  ris/lit  of  Thomas.   We 


were  between  Sweeny  and  the 
front.  About  midday  Mc- 
Pherson, having  determined  to 
make  a  stronger  left,  had  set 
Dodge's  men  in  motion.  They 


1.  EFFECT  OF  THE  UNION  FIRE 
ON  THE  POTTEK  HOUSE,  AT- 
LANTA. 

2.  VIEW  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
LINE  AT  THE  POTTER  HOUSE, 
LOOKING    EASTWARD. 

3.  VIEW  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
DEFENCES  OF  ATLANTA,  LOOK- 
ING   NORTH-WEST. 

(FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS.) 

marched,  as  usual,  by 
fours,  and  were  in  long 
column  pursuing  their 
way  nearly  parallel  to 
Hardee's  battle  front, 
which  was  hidden  by  the 
thick  trees.  Now  danger 
threatened:  at  the  first 
skirmish  shots  Dodge's 
troops  halted  and  faced 
quickly  closed  again  on  Atlanta,  skirmishing  to  the  left  and  were  in  good  line  of  battle.  The 
as  we  went.  McPherson's  left  was,  however,  Confederate  divisions  were  advancing:  fortu- 
near  enough  already,  a  single  valley  only  lying  nately  for  Dodge,  after  the  firing  began  Har- 
between  Blair's  position  and  the  outer  defen-  dee's  lines  nearing  him  had  to  cross  some  open 
sive  works  of  the  city.  The  Sixteenth  Corps  fields.  McPherson  was  then  paying  a  brief 
(Dodge),  having  sent  a  detachment  under  Gen-  visit  to  Sherman  near  the  Howard  house.  The 
eral  Sprague  to  hold  Decatur,  to  support  the  attack  was  sudden,  but  Dodge's  veterans,  not 
cavalry  and  take  care  of  sundry  army  wagons,  a  much  disturbed,  went  bravely  to  their  work, 
thing  successfully  accomplished,  had  marched,    It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  loud  roar  of  artillery 
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BATTLE    OF    ATLANTA,    Jl/LY    22D — RECAPTl/RE    FROM    THE    CONFEDERATES    OF    DE    GRESS  S    BATTERY.     I. 

The  view  is  west  toward  Atlanta ;   the  Confederates  in  capturing  the  battery  charged  along  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  the  rolling- 
mill  (see  map,  page  4571,  and  took  advantage  of  the  cover  of  the  railroad  embankment  and  cut. 


and  the  angry  sounds  of  musketry  that  came 
•  Sherman  and  McPherson  when  the  sudden 
assault  culminated  and  extended  from  Dodge 
Blair's  left.  McPherson  mounted,  and  gal- 
loped off  toward  the  firing.  He  first  met  Logan 
and  Blair  near  the  railway ;  then  the  three  sepa- 
rated, each  to  hasten  to  his  place  on  the  battle- 
line.  McPherson  went  at  once  to  Dodge;  saw 
matters  going  well  there  ;  sent  off  aides  and 
orderlies  with  dispatches,  till  he  had  but  one 
or  two  men  left  with  him.  He  then  rode  for- 
ward to  pass  to  Blair's  left  through  the  thick 

t  interval.  Cheatham's  division  was  just 
approaching.  The*  ill  was  made,  "Surrender!" 

M  m,  probably  without  a  thought 

•  est  ipe  from  such  a  trap,  turned  his 
horv;  toward  his  command.  He  was  instantly 
slain,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  One  of  his  or- 
derlies was  wounded  and  captured;  the  other 

ped  to  t'-ll  the  sad  news.   Our  reSnforce- 

ts  were  on  the  way,  so  that  Cheatham  was 

ten  back.  While  the  battle  raged,  McPher- 

body   was  brought  to   Sherman  at  the 

II'     rd    house.     1    wrote    uexl    day :    "  We 

-    all  made  sad  yesterday  by  the  death  of 


General  McPherson, —  so  young,  so  noble, 
so  promising,  already  commanding  a  depart- 
ment !  "  I  closed  my  report  concerning  him 
thus:  "  His  death  occasioned  a  profound  sense 
of  loss,  a  feeling  that  his  place  can  never  be 
completely  filled.  How  valuable,  how  precious 
the  country  to  us  all,  who  have  paid  for  its 
preservation  such  a  price !  "  Logan  immedi- 
ately took  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  giving 
his  corps  to  Morgan  L.  Smith.  As  soon  as 
I  lood,  from  a  prominent  point  in  front  of  At- 
lanta, beheld  Hardee's  lines  emerging  from 
the  thickets  of  Bald  Hill,  and  knew  by  the 
smoke  and  sound  that  the  battle  was  fully 
joined,  he  hurried  forward  Cheatham's  divis- 
ion to  attack  Logan  all  along  the  east  front 
of  Atlanta.  At  the  time,  I  sat  beside  Schofield 
and  Sherman  near  the  Howard  house,  and 
we  looked  upon  such  parts  of  the  battle  as 
our  glasses  could  compass. 

Soon  we  saw  the  line  of  Logan  broken, 
with  parts  of  two  batteries  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  Sherman  put  in  a  cross-fire  of  can- 
non, a  dozen  or  more,  and  Logan  organized 
an  attacking  force  that  swept  away  the  bold 
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BATTLE    OF    ATLANTA,   JULY    22D — RECAPTURE    FROM    THE    CONFEDERATES    OF     DE    GRESS  S    BATTERY.      II. 

The  recapture  was  made  by  troops  of  Logan's  Fifteenth  Corps.   (This  picture  is  a  reproduction  from  the  Panorama  of  Atlanta. ) 


Confederates  by  a  charge  in  double  time. 
Blair's  soldiers  repulsed  the  front  attack  of 
Cheatham's  and  Maney's  divisions,  and  then, 
springing  over  their  parapets,  fought  Bate's 
and  Maney's  men  from  the  other  side.  The 
battle  continued  till  night,  when  Hood  again 
yielded  the  field  to  Sherman  and  withdrew. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  in  this  battle  of 
Atlanta  were  probably  nearly  even  —  about 
four  thousand  to  each.  Our  gain  was  in  morale. 

EZRA  CHURCH. 

Sherman  now  drew  his  half-circle  closer 
and  closer,  and  began  to  manoeuvre  with  a 
view  to  get  upon  the  railways  proceeding 
southward.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was 
assigned  to  me  by  the  President,  and  I  took 
command  on  the  27th  of  July,  while  it  was 
marching  around  by  the  rear  of  Schofield  and 
Thomas,  in  order  to  throw  itself  forward  close 
to  Atlanta  on  the  south-west  side,  near  Ezra 
Church.  Skirmishing  briskly,  Dodge  was  first 
put  into  line  facing  the  city ;  next,  Blair,  be- 
side him  ;  last,  Logan,  on  the  right,  making  a 
large  angle  with  Blair.     He  was  not  at  night 


quite  up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  that  he  was 
to  occupy.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  he 
was  moving  slowly  and  steadily  into  position. 
About  8  o'clock  Sherman  was  riding  with 
me  through  the  wooded  region  in  rear  of 
Logan's  forces,  when  the  skirmishing  began 
to  increase,  and  an  occasional  shower  of  grape 
cut  through  the  tree-tops  and  struck  the 
ground  beyond  us.  I  said  :  "  General,  Hood 
will  attack  me  here."  "I  guess  not — he  will 
hardly  try  it  again,"  Sherman  replied.  I  said 
that  I  had  known  Hood  at  West  Point,  and 
that  he  was  indomitable.  As  the  signs  in- 
creased, Sherman  went  back  to  Thomas,  where 
he  could  best  help  me  should  I  need  reinforce- 
ment. Logan  halted  his  line,  and  the  regi- 
ments hurriedly  and  partially  covered  their 
front  with  logs  and  rails,  having  only  a  small 
protection  while  kneeling  or  lying  down.  It 
was  too  late  for  intrenching.  With  a  terrifying 
yell,  Hood's  men  charged  through  the  forest. 
They  were  met  steadily  and  repulsed.  But  in 
the  impulse  a  few  Confederate  regiments  passed 
beyond  Logan's  extreme  right.  Four  regiments 
came  from  Dodge;  Inspector-General  Strong 
led  thither  two  from  Blair,  armed  with  repeat- 
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ing  rifles;  and  my  chief  of  artillery  placed  sev- 
eral batteries  so  as  to  sweep  that  exposed  flank. 
These  were  brought  in  at  the  exact  moment, 
and  after  a  few  rapid  discharges,  the  repeating 
rirles  being  remarkable  in  their  execution,  all 
the  groups  of  flankers  were  either  cut  down  or 
had  sought  safety  in  flight. 

This  battle  was  prolonged  for  hours.     We 
ected  help  from  Morgan's  division  of  Palm - 


i7.7, r..  fr.v.< 


mjmf 


THE     "CALICO    HOUSE,"    GENERAL    SHERMAN'S    HEADQUARTERS    IN     ATLANTA 
ALSO    FOR    SEVERAL    MONTHS    A    HOSPITAL.       (FROM    A    FHOTOGRAPH.) 


er's  corps,  coming  back  from  Turner's  Ferry ; 
but  the  Confederate  cavalry  kept  that  in  check. 
Our  troops  here  exhibited  nerve  and  persist- 
ency:  Logan  was  cheerful  and  hearty  and  full 
of  enthusiasm.  He  stopped  stragglers  and  sent 
them    back,   and    gave    every  needed  order. 
Blair  was   watchful  and  helpful,  and   so   was 
Dodge.    After  the  last   charge   had   been  re- 
pelled I  went  along  my  lines,  and  surely  I  felt 
proud  and  happy   to    be   intrusted  with  such 
1  eflu  Lent  soldiers.    Hood,  again  hav- 
'»st  three  times  as  many  as  we,  withdrew 
within    his    fortified    lines.     Our    skirmishers 
cleared  the  field,  and  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church 
won  ;  and   with   this   result    I  contented 
If.    One  officer,  who  was  a  little  panic- 
stricken,  ran  with  the  first  stragglers  to  Sher- 
man. <!    ubstantially,  as  I  remember: 
u  Yo  1  •  in  Nb  Pherson's  sue- 
'    I       '                    oing  to  pic  es !  "  Sher- 
man  said:     ••  I     General   Howard  there?" 

'•  V-.  I   Hippo  '•  Well,  I'll  unit  before 

taking  action  till  I  hear  from  him  !  "  So  Sher- 
man d  and  trusted  me,  and  I  was  con- 
tent. Of  Genera]  Logan,  who  has  so  recently 
gone  from  us,  I  wrote,  after  thi    battle: 


"  Major-Genera]  Logan  was  spirited  and  energetic, 
going  at  once  to  the  point  where  he  apprehended  the 
slightest  danger  of  the  enemy's  success.  His  decision 
and  resolution  animated  and  encouraged  his  officers 
and  men  to  hold  on  at  all  hazards." 


JONESBORO  . 

For  a  month,  Hood  kept  to  a  defensive  at- 
titude, and,  like  a  long  storm,  the  siege  opera- 
tions set  in.  Sherman 
worked  his  right, 
with  block  after 
block,  eastward  and 
southward.  Scho- 
field  and  part  of 
Thomas's  command 
had  passed  beyond 
me,  digging  as  they 
halted.  Every  new 
trench  found  a  fresh 
one  opposite.  The 
lines  were  near  to- 
gether. Many,  many 
officers  and  men  were 
slain  or  wounded, 
and  sent  back  to  the 
hospitals.  Dodge, 
while  reconnoiter- 
ing,  was  badly  hurt ; 
Ransom  took  his 
corps,  and  Corse  a 
division  in  it.  Hook- 
er, already  vexed  at 
Sherman,  was  in- 
censed at  my  assign- 
ment, resigned,  and  went  home.  Slocum  came 
to  command  the  Twentieth  Corps.  Palmer, 
having  a  controversy  concerning  his  sen- 
iority, left  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  and  Jeff.  C. 
Davis  took  his  place.  Hazen  passed  from  a 
brigade  in  the  Fourth  (Stanley's)  to  M.  L. 
Smith's  division  of  Logan's  corps.  F.  P.  Blair, 
in  a  report,  condensed  the  work  of  his  corps, 
which  exemplifies  the  whole,  in  these  words  : 

"  The  command  was  occupied  for  twenty-eight  days 
in  making  approaches,  digging  rifle-pits,  and  erecting 
batteries,  being  subjected  day  and  night  to  a  galling 
fire  nf  artillery  and  musketry." 

Sherman  now  having  his  supplies  well  up, 
beginning  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  in- 
trenched Slocum's  strong  corps  across  his 
railroad  communication  to  defend  it;  then 
made  another  grand  wheel  of  his  armies. 
Schofield  this  time  clung  to  the  pivot.  My 
command  described  an  arc  of  twenty-five  miles' 
radius  aiming  at  Jonesboro',  while  Thomas 
followed  the  middle  course.  Both  southern 
railways  were  to  be  seized,  and  the  stations, 
bridges, culverts,  rails, and  ties  to  be  destroyed. 

Preceded  by  Kilpatriek,  we  made  the  march 
rapid  enough  considering  the  endless  plague 
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of  the  enemy's  horse  artillery  supported  by 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  the  time  it  took  us  to 
break  up  the  West  Point  railroad.  At  Renfro 
Place  we  were  to  encamp  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  August.  Finding  no  water  there,  and  also 
hoping  to  secure  the  Flint  River  bridge,  six 
miles  ahead,  I  called  to  Kilpatrick  for  a 
squadron.  He  sent  me  Captain  Fstes,  a  most 
energetic  young  man,and  the  horsemen  needed. 
I  asked  Fstes  if  he  could  keep  the  enemy  in 
in  motion.  He  gave  a  sanguine  reply,  and 
loped  oft"  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Wheeler's 
rear-guard  was  surprised,  and  hurried  toward 
the  river.  Hazen's  infantry  followed,  forget- 
ting their  fatigue  in  the  excitement  of  pursuit. 
We  reached  the  bridge  as  it  was  burning,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  crossed  over  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  under  an  increasing  fire  from 
hostile  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  did  not  stop 
till  Logan  had  reached  the  wooded  ridge  be- 
yond, near  Jonesboro'.  The  command  was 
soon  put  into  position,  and  worked  all  night 
and  during  the  next  morning  to  intrench,  and 
build  the  required  bridges.  Hood  had  sent 
Hardee  by  rail,  with  perhaps  half  of  his  com- 
mand, to  hold  Jonesboro'.  My  Confederate 
classmate,  S.  D.  Lee,  who  had  had  the  imme- 
diate assault  at  Ezra  Church,  here  appeared 
again,  commanding  Cheatham's  corps.  At  3 
p.  M.  the  31st,  the  Confederates  came  on  with 
the  usual  vigor,  but  were  met  by  Logan  and 
Ransom,  and  thoroughly  repulsed.  Hood  now 
abandoned  Atlanta,  and  managed  to  unite  with 
Hardee.  Thomas,  joining  my  left  flank,  fought 
mainly  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  September. 

During  this  rest  Blair  and  Logan  went 
home  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  field-force  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  consolidated 
into  two  corps,  Osterhaus  temporarily  com- 
manding the  Fifteenth,  and  Ransom  the  Seven- 
teenth. Thomas  went  to  Nashville,  Wagner's 
division  was  sent  to  Chattanooga,  and  Corse's 
division  to  Rome.  Colonel  Tourtelotte  had  a 
small  detachment  at  Allatoona  Pass. 

Hood  had  been  threatening  for  some  time 
to  break  Sherman's  long  line  of  communica- 
tion and  supply.  Sherman  could  not  divine 
where  the  blow  would  fall.  He  was  already 
arranging  for  a  campaign  southward ;  but  he 
wanted  Grant's  formal  sanction,  and  he  wished 
to  make  proper  provision  for  Hood. 

At  last,  the  2d  of  October,  Hood  had  passed 
on  his  way  back  beyond  the  Chattahoochee. 
Sherman  had  waited  for  this  till  he  was  sure 
that  the  first  attempt  against  his  line  would 
be  south  of  the  Etowah.  Now,  leaving  one 
corps,  Slocum's,  at  Atlanta,  he  followed  Hood 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force.  Hood  stopped 
near  Dallas,  and  sent  French's  division  to  take 
the  garrison  of  Allatoona  and  the  depots 
there.     From  the  top  of  Kenesaw,  Sherman 


communicated  with  Corse,  who  had  joined 
Tourtelotte  at  Allatoona, and  taken  command. 
The  popular  hymn,  "  Hold  the  Fort,"  was 
based  upon  the  messages  between  these  chiefs 
and  the  noble  defense  that  the  garrison  suc- 
cessfully made  against  a  whole  Confederate 
division.    Sherman  was  coming,  and  French, 
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several  times  repulsed  with  great  loss,  with- 
drew, and  joined  Hood  at  New  Hope  Church. 

Taking  up  his  northward  march,  Hood 
avoided  Rome  and  aimed  for  Resaca.  Scho- 
field  was  warned,  and  got  ready  to  defend 
Chattanooga,  while  Sherman  now  made  forced 
marches  so  as  to  overtake  his  enemy  and 
force  him  to  battle.  Finding  us  on  his  heels, 
Hood,  picking  up  two  or  three  small  garri- 
sons, but  leaving  untouched  those  that  showed 
great  pluck,  like  that  of  the  resolute  Colonel 
Clark  R.  Wever  at  Resaca,  rushed  through 
Sugar  Valley  and  Snake  Creek  Gap,  choking 
it  with  trees.  My  command  following  rapidly 
through  the  pass  (October  16th),  cut  away  or 
threw  the  gap-obstructions  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  camped  close  up  to  Hood's  rear- guard. 
He  again  refused  battle,  and  we  pursued  him 
beyond  Gaylesville,  Alabama.  Between  Gay- 
lesville  and  Rome,  General  Ransom,  a  gallant 
and  promising  young  officer,  died  from  over- 
work and  exposure  due  to  our  forced  marches. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  rich  country,  Sher- 
man recuperated  his  men  and  moved  slowly 
back  to  the  Chattahoochee.  Now.  with  the 
full  consent  of  Grant,  he  hastened  his  prepar- 
ations for  his  grand  march  to  the  sea. 

O.  O.  Howard. 
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GKXERAL  SHERMAN  AND  THE  "MARCH  TO  THE  SEA."* 


Fifth  Avi  mi    Hotel,  New  York, 
December  22d,  1886. 
Mv  Dear  Sir  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  20th  instant,  and  trust  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  adhere  to  my  former  con- 
clusion not  to  attempt  a  magazine  article  on  any 
war  event.  I  do  not  profess  the  skill  or  patience 
n  historian,  but  only  to  be  a  witness  before 
the  great  tribunal  of  the  world,  of  scenes  which 
I  have  witnessed  or  events  in  which  I  have 
shared.  Of  these  I  have  testified  fully  in  the 
two  volumes  of  memoirs  first  published  by 
the  Appletons  in  1875,  and  republished  in 
1885  in  the  form  of  a  second  edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  In  these  volumes  I  be- 
lieve I  have  recorded  fully  and  truthfully  all 
that  seemed  necessary,  all  at  least  that  I  pur- 
pose to  do.  Taking,  for  example,  the  "  March 
to  the  Sea,"  to  which  you  refer,  I  am  sure  I 
have  given  in  the  second  volume  every  mate- 
rial fact  of  that  feature  of  the  civil  war,  which 
has  to  the  public  the  charm  of  an  epic  because 
of  its  seeming  novelty,  its  mysterious  progress, 
and  its  glorious  result  —  much  of  which  was  dis- 
puted at  fir>t,  but  is  now  more  than  confirmed 
by  General  Grant  in  his  immortal  "Personal 
oirs.w  Even  my  second  edition  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  before  1  had  seen  General 
it's  words  in  manusi  ript  or  print,  so  that 
our  joint  testimony  must  stand  the  test  of  time. 
True,  many  an  orator  in  his  safe  office  at  the 
.North  had  proclaimed  hi  i  purpose  to  cleave 
his  way  to  th  Every  expedition  which 

ed  the  Ohio  River  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  headed  for  the  sea,  but  things  were  not  ripe 

reader*  will  be  interested  in  the  above  letter 

.  bi  from  General  Sherman  .  e  to  a 

request  (>r  an  account  of  the    Atlanta  Campaign,  and 

printed  with  his  approval.    They  will  also  be  glad  to 


till  the  Western  army  had  fought,  and  toiled, 
and  labored  down  to  Atlanta.  Not  till  then 
ciid  a  "  March  to  the  Sea"  become  practicable 
and  possible  of  grand  results.  Alone  I  never 
measured  it  as  now  my  eulogists  do,  but  coupled 
with  General  Thomas's  acts  about  Nashville, 
and  those  about  Richmond  directed  in  person 
by  General  Grant,  the  "March  to  the  Sea" 
with  its  necessary  corollary,  the  march  north- 
ward to  Raleigh,  became  vastly  important,  if 
not  actually  conclusive  of  the  war.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  the  wisest  man  of  our  clay,  and  more  truly 
and  kindly  gave  voice  to  my  secret  thoughts  and 
feeling  when  he  wrote  me  at  Savannah  from 
Washington  under  date  of  December  26, 1864: 

"  When  you  were  about  leaving  Atlanta  for  the  At- 
lantic coast  I  was  anxious,  if  not  fearful ;  but  feeling 
that  you  were  the  better  judge,  and  remembering 
'  nothing  risked,  nothing  gained,'  I  did  not  interfere. 
Now  the  undertaking  being  a  success,  the  honor  is  all 
yours ;  for  I  believe  none  of  us  went  further  than  to 
acquiesce ;  and  taking  the  work  of  General  Thomas 
into  account,  as  it  should  be  taken,  it  is  indeed  a  great 
success.  Not  only  does  it  afford  the  obvious  and  im- 
mediate military  advantages,  but  in  showing  to  the 
world  that  your  army  could  be  divided,  putting  the 
stronger  part  to  an  important  new  service,  and  yet 
leaving  enough  to  vanquish  the  old  opposing  force  of 
the  whole,  Hood's  army,  it  brings  those  who  sat  in 
darkness  to  see  a  great  light.  But  what  next  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  safer  if  I  leave  General  Grant  and  your- 
self to  decide." 

So  highly  do  I  prize  this  testimonial  that  I 
preserve  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter,  every  word  in 
his  own  handwriting,  unto  this  day;  and  if  I 
know  myself,  I  believe  on  receiving  it  I  ex- 
perienced more  satisfaction  in  giving  to  his 
overburdened  and  weary  soul  one  gleam  of 
satisfaction    and    happiness,    than    of   selfish 

know  that  we  have  since  so  far  overcome  General  Sher- 
man's reluctance  as  to  induce  him  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  "The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  War,"  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  magazine  within  a  few  months. — Editor. 
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pride  in  an  achievement  which  has  given  me 
among  men  a  larger  measure  of  fame  than  any- 
single  act  of  my  life.  There  is  an  old  maxim 
of  war,  that  a  general  should  not  divide  his 
forces  in  the  presence  of  an  enterprising 
enemy,  and  1  confess  that  I  felt  more  anxious 
for  General  Thomas's  success  than  my  own, 
because  had  I  left  him  with  an  insufficient 
force  it  would  have  been  adjudged  ungener- 
ous and  unmilitary  in  me ;  but  the  result,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln's  judgment  after  the  event,  dem- 
onstrated that  my  division  of  force  was  liberal, 
leaving  to  Thomas  "  enough  to  vanquish  the 
old  opposing  force  of  the  whole,  Hood's  army," 
and  retaining  for  myself  enough  to  march  to 
the  sea,  and  thence  north  to  Raleigh,  in  com- 
munication with  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac 
which  had  so  long  and  heroically  fought  for 
Richmond ;  every  officer  and  soldier  of  which 
felt  and  saw  the  dawn  of  peace  in  the  near 
approach  of  their  comrades  of  the  West  who, 
having  finished  their  task,  had  come  so  far  to 
lend  them  a  helping  hand  if  needed.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  the  grand  march  of  the 
Western  army  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and 
from  Savannah  to  Raleigh,  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  final  result,  the  overwhelming 
victory  at  Appomattox,  and  the  glorious  tri- 
umph of  the  Union  cause.  All  the  leading 
facts  have  been  published  by  General  Grant, 
by  myself,  and  by  General  J.  D.  Cox,  and  I 
prefer  to  leave  others  to  fill  out  the  episodes 
which  give  life  and  interest  to  the  picture. 

I  certainly  commend  The  Century  Maga- 
zine for  its  enterprise  in  collecting  in  a  durable 
form  many  of  these  episodes,  all  varying 
more  or  less  in  describing  the  same  event,  or 
series  of  events,  according  to  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  -writer,  the  more  valuable  by 
reason  of  their  variance,  because  every  hon- 
est man  sees  things  from  a  different  stand- 
point, and  can  only  write  earnestly  what  he 
personally  believes.  The  time  is  also  oppor- 
tune because  the  safety  of  the  country  cannot 
now  be  imperiled  by  jealousies  and  hatreds 
perfectly  natural  in  the  midst  of  horrid  war; 
and  therefore  I  again  express  my  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  course  of  your  magazine  in 
collecting  from  the  witnesses  while  living 
their  personal  testimony, —  every  article  of 
which  I  have  read,  in  common  with  millions 
of  our  people.  These  will  crystallize  into  his- 
tory, the  leading  facts  and  results  of  which 
are  already  pretty  well  established,  whilst  the 
minor  affairs  will  remain  the  subject  of  song 
and  story  to  the  survivors,  who  are  fast  giving 
place  to  new  men,  who,  if  wise,  will  profit  by 
our  mistakes  and  be  thankful  that  we  of 
1861-5  caught  the  buffets  of  war,  which 
otherwise  would  surely  have  fallen  on  them. 
The  civil  war  is  long  since  over,  and  though 
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bitter  and  terrible  beyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression in  words,  its  events  seem  to  me  as 
the  memory  of  a  dream ;  therefore,  so  far  as  1 
am  concerned  it  must  rest. 

One  single  fact  about  the  "  March  to  the 
Sea"  unknown  to  me  was  revealed  by  General 
Grant  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.,  page  376  : 

"  I  was  in  favor  of  Sherman's  plan  from  the  time  it 
was  first  submitted  to  me.  My  chief  of  staff,  however, 
was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  as  I  learned  sub- 
sequently, finding  that  he  could  not  move  me,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  stop  it.'' 

I  had  been  acquainted  with  General  John 
A.  Rawlins,  General  Grant's  "  chief  of  staff," 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  always 
most  loyal  and  devoted  to  his  chief,  an  enthu- 
siastic patriot,  and  of  real  ability.  He  was  a 
neighbor  of  General  Grant  in  Galena  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  lawyer  in  good 
practice,  an  intense  thinker,  and  a  man  of  ve- 
hement expression  ;  a  soldier  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  of  education  or  prac- 
tice, yet  of  infinite  use  to  his  chief  throughout 
the  war  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  1869.  General  Rawlins  was 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  friends  in  the 
Western  army,  with  which  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg  and  Chatta- 
nooga, and  doubtless,  like  many  others  at  the 
time, — October,  1 864, — feared  that  I  was  about 
to  lead  his  comrades  in  a  "  wild-goose  chase," 
not  fully  comprehending  the  objects  aimed  at, 
or  that  I  on  the  spot  had  better  means  of  ac- 
curate knowledge  than  he  in  the  distance.  He 
did  not  possess  the  magnificent  equipoise  of 
General  Grant,  nor  the  confidence  in  my  mili- 
tary sagacity  which  his  chief  did,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  learn  that  he  went  to  Washington 
from  City  Point  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Pres- 
ident or  Secretary  of  War  to  compel  me  with  an 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers 
which  America  had  ever  produced  to  remain 
idle  when  an  opportunity  was  offered  such  as 
never  occurs  twice  to  any  man  on  earth.  Gen- 
eral Rawlins  was  right  according  to  the  light 
he  possessed,  and  I  remember  well  my  feeling 
of  uneasiness  that  something  of  the  kind  might 
happen,  and  how  free  and  glorious  I  felt  when 
the  magic  telegraph  was  cut,  which  prevented 
the  possibility  of  orders  of  any  kind  from  the 
rear  coming  to  delay  or  hinder  us  from  fulfill- 
ing what  I  knew  was  comparatively  easy  of 
execution  and  was  sure  to  be  a  long  stride  to- 
ward the  goal  we  were  all  aiming  at  —  victory 
and  peace  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln  who  sat 
in  darkness,  but  after  the  event  saw  a  great  light. 
He  never  revealed  to  me  the  doubts  he  had  had. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosper- 
ity and  success,  I  am,  sincerely  your  friend, 

W.    T.   Sherman. 


SUNKEN    GRAVES. 


THIS  summer  eve  I  wander  where  the  dead 
Sleep  out  the  centuries  which  roll  o'er- 
head, 
And  question  who  they  were  that  laid  them 

down, 
Unwakeful,  at  this  last  inn  of  the  town. 
Till  an  emotion,  unexpressed  as  yet, 
Swells  in  my  bosom  like  a  vast  regret. 

There  was  a  day  when  all   this  church-yard 

street 
Throbbed  at  the  passing  of  the  mourner's  feet ; 
There  was  a  time  when  every  ended  year 
Brought  unforgetful  ones  to  drop  a  tear. 
What  now  is  left,  save  that  the  grasses  grow 
A  little  ranker  since  they  dewed  them  so  ? 

There  is  the  sky ;  and  just  as  faint  and  far 
Swims  through  the  twilight  deeps  the  evening 

star. 
And  there  the  mountain  juts  into  the  night, 
Mantled  with  green,  and  canopied  with  white ; 
While  -onder  orb,  before  it  sinks  to  rest, 
Slant?  *hese  long  moonbeams  from  the  darken- 
ing west. 

There  too,  a  bird,  upon  a  tree's  long  limb, 
Has  built  her  nest  without  a  thought  of  him 
Within   whose  grave  the  maple's   spreading 

root 
Unawed  adventures  to  intrude  its  foot, 
Above  whose  breast  the  summer's  dewy  tears 
Have  lightly  sifted  for  uncounted  years. 

None  live  who  knew  him.    There   are  none 

to  say 
Where  lived,  whom  loved,  what  wrought,  when 

passed  away, 


This  one  who,  doubtless,  had  the  daily  care    I 
And  hourly  travail  of  his  soul  to  bear, 
But  sleeps  with  none  to  marvel  o'er  him  save 
The  stranger  musing  by  his  sunken  grave. 

Would  they  remember  ?     Could  I  break  theii 

rest 
Who  sleep,  far-scattered  from  the  east  to  west, 
And    with   such   question    from    the    earthly 

gloom 
Could  vex  the  dreamless  slumber  of  the  tomb, 
Would  they  recall  what  pulseless  lump  of  clay, 
Void  of  the  spirit,  here  was  laid  away  ? 

Dead  are  the  dead :    nor  could  there  corm. 

reply. 
They  could  not  answer  to  the  call ;  but  I  — 
I  and  the  living  answer  !  Breath  by  breath 
Some  hope  we  cherished  trembles  to  its  death; 
Some  fond  illusion  of  the  spirit  dies, 
And  fades  the  glory  of  our  summer  skies. 

The  hope,  the  vision,  lay  we  well  at  rest; 
We  scatter  lilies  on  each  quiet  breast; 
We  say  at  heart,  with  mute  lips  stricken  dumb 
For  grief  of  sad  to-morrows  ere  they  come : 
"  Within  this  grave  our  sun  of  life  is  set ! 
Never  shall  we  this  day  or  grief  forget !  " 

Then  go  our  ways.  .  .  .  But  when  our  spirits 

pass 
Through  glebes  unconquered  from  their  native 

grass, 
And,  swift  and  sweet  our  quickened  senses  get 
A  perfume  rarer  than  the  violet, 
We  never  dream  that  all  this  verdure  waves 
Above  our  hopes'  long-lost  and  sunken  graves. 

Andrew  B.  Saxton. 


What  a  School-Girl  saw  of 
John  Brown's  Raid 

BY  JENNIE    CHAMBERS 


I  WAS  a  mile  on  my  way  to  the  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary  in  Harpers  Ferry, 
on  a  Monday  morning-  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  when,  coming  in  sight  of 
(own,  my  heart  stopped  beating  and  I 
dropped  my  books.  As  I  looked  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  I  saw,  riding  up  and 
down  the  streets,  shouting  and  brandish- 
ing their  guns,  a  crowd  of  men.  It 
seemed  to  me  they  were  all  yelling;  and 
some  of  them  were  firing  in  the  air. 
There  has  never  been  for  me  a  day  like 
that  of  October  17,  1859,  when  I  saw 
what  I  afterwards  knew  was  to  go  down 
in  history  as  the  John  Brown  Raid. 

My  home  was  a  mile  back  through  the 
woods,  in  Bolivar  Heights,  and  my  heart 
sank  as  I  thought  of  the  distance  to 
safety.  I  wanted  to  cry  out,  and,  even 
at  that  distance,  to  warn  those  I  loved 
of  the  horrible,  strange  peril  in  the  air. 
Others  might  have  thought  it  war;  T 
had  never  seen  a  soldier.  The  last  war 
I  knew  anything  about  was  in  1812. 

Just  then  I  thought  of  a  schoolmate 
who  lived  near  by  on  the  road-side,  and 
that  gave  me  courage. 

"  It's  the  Abolitionists,"  she  said,  run- 
ning  out  as  I  came  up  to  her  doorway; 
"  they're  down  there  arresting  all  our 
people."  I  didn't  wait  to  hear  more,  but 
my  strength  had  come  back  to  me,  and 
I  ran  along  through  the  woods  like  a  deer. 
I  didn't  know  what  minute  an  Abolition- 
ist might  jump  out  at  me  from  behind  a 
tree — and  eat  me.  They  were  cannibals, 
for  all  I  knew,  from  some  far-off  country, 
like  the  Hessians,  of  whom  I  had  been 
reading  in  history. 

The  oaks  and  the  chestnuts  and  the 
maples  arched  overhead,  in  all  October's 
glory,  but  I  thought  of  nothing  as  I  ran. 
except  to  warn  my  mother.  There  was  a 
strange  silence  on  the  road;  I  met  nobody. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  when  I  got  breath  enough 
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to  speak,  in  our  door-yard,  "  mother,  it's 
the  Abolitionists!"  Then  she  told  me 
that  a  rumor  had  come  of  trouble  in 
town,  and  that  father  had  gone  down  to 
the  Ferry.  Some  dreadful  thing  was 
happening,  but  nobody  knew  what.  A 
team  came  rattling  down  the  Charlestown 
Pike,  towards  the  Ferry.  "  They've  got 
Colonel  Washington  and  John  Allstadt," 
the  driver  called  out  as  he  went  by,  "  and 
they've  got  their  niggers,  and — "  He  was 
gone  before  we  could  hear  the  rest  of  it. 

Colonel  Lewis  Washington  and  Mr. 
Allstadt  lived  back  of  us  up  the  Pike, 
four  miles  from  the  Ferry.  Mother  and  I 
felt  that  if  Colonel  Washington  had  been 
taken,  nobody  was  safe.  One  of  Mr. 
Allstadt's  folks  happened  along  not  long- 
after  this  and  told  us  all  their  family 
had  been  waked  up  the  night  before  by  a 
noise  on  the  big  road.  Mr.  Allstadt  went 
to  the  door.  Who  should  he  see  there 
but  John  E.  Cook  and  Charles  Plummer 
Tidd,  and  other  men  that  we  knew,  with 
guns  and  torches.  There  was  a  wagon, 
and  when  Mr.  Allstadt  looked  there  were 
Colonel  Washington  and  three  of  his 
slaves  in  it,  and  two  men  on  the  seat  with 
guns  in  their  hands.  They  didn't  make 
any  explanation  to  Mr.  Allstadt,  but  they 
made  him  call  out  his  negroes,  and  he 
and  two  of  the  slaves  were  bundled  into 
the  wagon,  without  time  for  a  good-by 
even,  and  driven  away  down  the  Pike. 

All  of  them  must  have  come  right  near 
our  house  in  Bolivar,  but  none  of  us  heard 
any  of  it.  "Thank  God.  they  didn't  gel 
your  father,"  said  my  mother. 

"Yes,"  said  T,  "but  lie's  down  there 
with  them,  isn't  lie  ?"  and  then  I  began 
to  cry. 

There  was  something  in  the  air  that 
morning  which  nobody  bad  ever  known 
of  before.  Mrs.  Sarah  Kirby,  whose  hus- 
band worked  in  the  Arsenal,  lived  at  the 
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top  of  the  hill,  in  sight  of  the  Ferry.  She 
came  out  on  her  front  porch  early,  and 
when  <h«-  saw  men  on  horses  galloping 
about  the  streets,  she  called  to  a  passer- 
liy.  Misunderstanding  his  answer,  Mrs. 
Kirliy  ran  into  the  house  and  said  to  her 
husband : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Kirby,  a  wild  beast  has  just 
come  over  the  bridge  from  Maryland,  and 
all  the  men  are  out  in  the  streets  with 
guns." 

Now  we  all  knew  Mr.  funk,  and  we 
liked  him;  we  couldn't  think  how  he  go1 
into  tin-.  They  -aid  Mr.  Stevens  was 
with  him,  and  all  of  us  school-girls  knew 
Mr.  Stevens.  He  often  called  out  to  us 
as  we  went  by  his  boarding-house  in 
Harpers  Ferry,  and  when  his  landlady 
used  to  tre;it  the  girls  to  pickles,  he  would 
tell  her  doI  to  do  it.  a-  it  was  had  for  our 
health. 

By-and-by  we  remembered  thai  Cook 
and  Steven-  and  others  of  these  men  had 
been  friends  of  Mr,  John  Smith,  who  had 
been  living  out  at  the  Kennedy  farm- 
boUSe  OD  the  Antietam  road,  in  Mary- 
land. Smith,  as  he  called  himself,  lived 
in  that  lonely  place  with  hi-  two  daugh- 
ters, quiet,  unpretentious  people,  who  had 
little  to  Bay  to  their  neighbors,  and  thai 
only  for  their  good.     We  knew  Mr.   HofT- 


master,  their  next-door  neighbor,  and  he 
used  to  say  that  Smith,  no  matter  where 
he  came  from,  was  a  good  neighbor,  and  a 
good  preacher  too.  Mr.  Smith  preached 
in  the  little  church  by  the  road-side. 

The  sound  of  gun-shots  came  over  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  echoed  through  the 
woods.  Xow  and  then  we  heard  a  stray 
word  that  there  was  a  regular  battle  going 
on  down  at  the  Ferry,  and  that  Smith 
was  at  the  head  of  it. 

Somebody  on  the  way  back  up  the  Pike 
said  that  ^Ir.  Hofrmaster  said  that  he 
had  been  to  hear  Smith  preach  just  last 
night.  And  now  everybody  was  saying 
that  instead  of  heing  John  Smith,  this 
preacher  was  no  other  than  John  Brown, 
the   Aholitionist  ! 

It  must  have  been  nearly  noon  when 
a  crowd  of  men,  most  of  whom  we 
knew,  came  up  the  Pike  from  the  Ferry. 
At  first  we  were  worse  seared  than 
ever.  When  they  got  (dose  by,  1  recog- 
nized father  at  the  head  of  them.  Then 
they  all  came  into  our  yard,  and  the  men 
called  him  "  Lieutenant  Chambers." 

"  We've  organized  a  company  of  eighty, 
Harpers  Ferry  Guards,"  said  he  to  my 
mother,  "  and  I  was  made  captain,  but 
7  gave  way  in  favor  of  John  Aris — you 
know  he  was  in  the  Mexican  War." 
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"What's  it  all  about?"  cried  mother, 
smiling  now  through  her  tears. 

"  It's  Brown,  Brown  of  Ossawatomie, 
the  Abolitionist;  lie's  trying  to  get  the 
Arsenal,"  said  my  father;  "and  all  these 
men  he's  been  gathering  here,  Cook  and 
Stevens  and  Tidd,  to  help  him  mine 
copper  in  Solomon's  Gap,  were  nothing 
but  Abolitionists  in  disguise.  The 
mining  tools  they  used  to  get  in  boxes 
down  at  the  railroad  were  muskets  and 
pikes. 

"  But  we  couldn't  get  any  guns  for 
ourselves  until  we  found  these  muskets 
in  one  of  the  government's  sheds  at  the 
Arsenal.  Brown's  got  his  men  in  there 
now;  and  we've  got  no  ammunition. 

"  We  were  going  to  get  a  butcher-knife 
apiece  and  go  down  at  them  and  be  cap- 
tured— and  then  cut  them  to  pieces.  But 
just  then  we  found  these  muskets.  Now 
all  you  women  folks  must  come  and  help 
to  mould  bullets." 

While  the  lead  was  melting,  there  was 
time  for  more  talk.  John  Hoffmaster, 
who  had  been  living  neighbor  to  Brown 
so  long,  out  by  Kennedy's  farm,  had  told 
some  of  our  men  that  Brown — or  Smith, 
as  he  knew  him — preached  a  fine  sermon 
not  an  hour  before  the  raid  began.-  Hoff- 
master walked  home  from  church  with 
him,  and  he  said  that  Brown  seemed  tired 
and  quiet,  like  a  man  who  was  looking 
for  nothing  but  bed.  Instead  of  that, 
Hoffmaster  had  been  waked  up  an  hour 
or  two  later  by  a  noise  in  the  big  road. 
When  he  looked  out  of  his  bed-room  win- 
dow there  was  a  crowd  with  torches  and 
wagons,  surrounded  by  mounted  men. 
They  had  come  down  from  the  Kennedy 
farm,  Brown  in  the  lead.  They  had 
pikes,  as  they  called  them,  in  their  hands, 
and  the  glitter  of  the  torch-light  on  the 
steel  pike-heads  was  a  strange  sight. 
The  men  passed  on  by  Hoff master's  down 
the  Antietam  road  towards  the  Ferry. 

"  The  first  thing  the  Raiders  did,"  said 
one  of  father's  men,  "  was  to  seize  the 
railroad  bridge."  All  this  time  father 
and  the  others  were  putting  bullets  into 
their  pockets,  hot  from  the  moulds. 
There  were  just  four  apiece.  "  When 
they  got  down  there  they  grabbed  William 
Williams,  the  bridge  watchman,  and  five 
minutes  later  Heywood  Shepherd,  Mayor 
Fountain  Beckham's  boy,  ran  out  with  a 
pistol    in    his    hand    from    the    railroad 


depot.  Shepherd  was  as  fine  a  slave  as 
there  was  in  this  county,  and  they  shol 
him  down  like  a  dog.  He  was  the  watch- 
man at  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot, 
and  when  he  waked  up  and  ran  out,  he 
thought  they  were  robbers.  Then  they 
got  Dan  Whelan ;  and  when  Pat  Higgins 
went  to  relieve  Dan,  about  midnight,  the 
Raiders  started  for  him.  Pat  knocked  one 
of  them  down  with  his  fists  and  started 
to  run.  A  Haider  ran  down  the  railroad 
track  after  him,  but  caught  his  foot  in 
the  frog,  and  Pat  got  away. 

"  There's  been  plenty  of  bloodshed  al- 
ready, and  there's  likely  to  be  more.  But 
we're  going  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Ar- 
senal, no  matter  what  it  costs." 

This  was  the  way  the  Harpers  Ferry 
company  started  off,  as  they  said,  "  to 
bring  on  the  battle."  Just  how  big  that 
battle  would  be,  and  whether  it  would  be 
fought  by  hundreds  or  thousands,  nobody 
knew  then.  The  Abolitionists  might  be 
pouring  down  through  Maryland ! 

While  we  were  waiting,  we  forgot  about 
eating.  Presently  we  heard  that  Colonel 
Robert  E.  Lee  would  bring  Marines  from 
Washington.  A  company  of  men  were 
coming  from  Shepherdstown.  And  the 
Jefferson  Guards  from  Charlestown  were 
on  the  way.  Brown  and  his  men  had  cut 
the  telegraph  wires.  They  had  stopped 
the  night  train  through  from  the  West, 
when  it  got  to  the  bridge,  but  Captain 
Jack  Phelps,  the  conductor,  told  them  he 
had  mail-cars  in  his  train,  and  so,  after 
holding  it  back  several  hours,  the  Raid- 
ers let  it  go  on  through  to  Washington. 
That  was  the  way  the  news  reached  Wash- 
ington, and  that  was  what  started  Colonel 
Lee.  Governor  Wise  had  ordered  out  the 
men  from  Shepherdstown  and  Charles- 
town. 

A  lady  who  was  on  the  train — T  think 
her  name  was  Mrs.  Bedford — said  the 
passengers  were  scared  half  to  death.  A 
man  with  a  gun  ran  through  the  cars 
shouting,  "You're  all  my  prisoners." 
That  was  all  he  said;  nobody  knew  who 
he  was  or  what  it  meant.  He  told  the 
conductor  he  could  run  his  train  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Ferry,  but  no  farther.  The 
women  on  the  train  were  crying  and 
screaming,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
bridge,  the  conductor  called  out  to  the 
bridge-tender  and  asked  him  what  it 
all  was  about.    "  Harpers  Ferry  is  taken," 
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was  the  answer,  and  that  was  the  only  ex- 
planation. 

After  it  was  all  over  somebody  remem- 
bered that  John  Brown  had  once  been  in 
business  in  Springfield,  Massaehnsetts, 
where  the  only  other  government  armo- 
ry in  the  United  States  was  situated. 
Knowing  all  about  armories,  he  had  evi- 
dently decided  to  strike  at  the  one  in  the 
South,  at  Harpers  Ferry. 

Colonel  Washington,  Mr.  Allstadt.  and 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  who  had  boon 
captured  in  the  oighl  were  under  guard  in 
the  government  watch-house.  By  this 
time  there  were  about  thirty  of  the  host 
nun  in  Harpers  Ferry  shut  up  there, 
knowing  less  than  we  did  even  of  what 
it  all  meant. 

The  fighting  was  going  on.  the  militia 
w.-re  coming  in  from  Shepherdstown  and 
Charlestown,  the  Marines  were  arriving 
from  Washington,  and  the  Raiders  were 
retreating  to  the  Arsenal.  The  women 
anil  children  hack  of  the  hills  were  wait- 
ing in  fear  of  their  lives  for  news  of  their 
loved  i>ne<;  the  prisoners  in  the  Arsenal. 
who  would  gladly  have  been  fighting, 
were  helpless.  Nine  of  them  were  taken 
a  little  later  in  the  day  to  the  Engine 
House,  that  has  ever  since  Keen  known  as 
"John  Brown's  Kurt."  It  was  to  force  the 
Ar-.  .ial,  which   the  Raider-  seized  first, 


that  the  Harpers  Ferry  Guards  marehed 
down  the  bill.  Of  course  we  didn't  ex- 
pect  ever  to  see  one  of  them  alive  again. 
What  did  women  and  children  who  had 
never  seen  a  man  in  uniform,  exeept  the 
Arsenal  guard,  and  had  never  heard  a 
gun  tired,  exeept  a  squirrel-rifle,  think — 
what  could  they  think  about  all  this? 

The  Harpers  Ferry  Guards  divided 
into  four  squads;  one  crossed  the  Poto- 
mae  and  came  down  the  Maryland  side, 
and  seized  the  bridge.  That  was  where 
the  Abolitionists'  re-enforcements  were 
looked  for.  Another  squad  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Shenandoah  Rifle  Works,  and 
a  third  guarded  the  railroad  bridge  above 
the  Musket  Factory.  Captain  Aris,  Lieu- 
tenant Chambers,  Richard  Washington 
(brother  of  Colonel  Lewis,  the  captive), 
William  Copeland,  John  Stahl,  Jr.,  Jacob 
Bajent,  George  Coleman,  Sr.,  Ed. 
McCabe,  Mr.  Sweeny,  Thomas  Bird,  Mr. 
Watson,  and  four  others  were  in  the  last 
squad,  that  headed  straight  for  the  Ar- 
senal. There  was  a  scrimmage,  and  the 
Harpers  Ferry  boys  ran  the  Raiders 
out,  killing  one  of  them,  Dangerfield 
Xewby,  and  wounding  another,  Shields 
Green.  This  left  Brown  only  twenty 
men  all  told,  as  it  turned  out.  As  we 
found  afterward,  his  whole  army  con- 
sisted of  himself,  Captain  Oliver  Brown, 
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Captain  Watson  Brown  (two  of  his  sons), 
Lieutenant  Owen  Brown  (another  son), 
John  E.  Cook,  John  Henry  Kagi,  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  Dauphin  Thompson,  Al- 
bert Hazzlet,  William  H.  Leman, 
Charles  Plummer  Tidd,  Jeremiah  G. 
Anderson,  Edwin  Coppic,  Aaron  C. 
Stevens,  Oliver  Anderson,  Dangerfield 
Newby,  Shields  Green,  John  Copeland, 
Barclay  Coppic,  Stewart  Taylor,  Lewis 
Geary.  Seven  of  these  were  members  of 
the  Brown  family. 

They  had  started  out  to  upset  the 
nation,  with  just  sixteen  white  and  six 
colored  men.  Of  these,  eleven  whites  and 
six  negroes  met  their  death. 

Now  to  go  back  to  our  Harpers  Ferry 
Guards. 

Nobody  was  hurt,  apparently,  in  the  re- 
treat from  the  Arsenal  to  the  Engine 
House.  Brown  had  his  prisoners  with 
him  and  prepared  to  fight  it  out.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  had  already  released  all 
but  Colonel  Washington  and  about  eight 
others  of  the  most  prominent  citizens. 
These  he  took  along  as  much  for  his 
own  protection,  it  seemed,  as  anything 
else.  When  they  got  inside,  they  took  the 
fire-engine  and  braced  the  pole  of  it  up 


against  the.  Engine  House  door,  and  made 
ready  for  a  siege.  The  besiegers  now  num- 
bered Captain  Rowen  and  his  Jefferson 
Guards  from  Charlestown,  the  Shep- 
herdstown  company,  our  own  Harpers 
Ferry  boys,  and  the  Marines  under  Col- 
onel Lee. 

In  the  court-room  at  Charlestown,  on 
his  trial,  John  Brown  said  that  the  Har- 
pers Ferriers  had  whipped  him  before  any 
help  came  from  abroad.  "  They  had  us 
all  penned  up  in  the  Engine  House,"  said 
he,  "  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get 
out.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  citizens 
we  held  as  prisoners,  we  would  have  had 
to  surrender  at  once;  the  building  would 
have  been  riddled." 

Up  back  of  the  hills,  the  women  and 
children  were  all  day  in  agony.  The 
sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  we  could  hear 
plainly.  We  did  not  know  then  that  our 
Mayor  and  five  of  our  citizens  had  been 
killed,  and  ten  wounded. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Engine  House 
were  as  much  at  a  loss  as  their  families 
to  know  what  was  going  on. 

The  Marines  under  Colonel  Lee  weir 
seen  approaching  the  Engine  House. 
The  prisoners  were  set  to  work  to  make 
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port-holes  in  the  brick,  so  the  Raiders 
could  lire  their  muskets  through  the 
walls.  Phil  Luckum,  one  of  Mr.  All- 
stack's  slaves,  stuttered  badly.  Mr.  All- 
stadt  told  us  afterward  that  Phil  kept 
his  head  ducking  all  the  time,  and  was 
in  great  distress  as  he  heard  the  bullets 
rattling  on  the  roof  and  the  walls  of  the 
Engine  House.  Presently  a  shot  popped 
right  through  a  port-hole  and  flattened 
on  the  wall  close  to  Phil's  head. 

"  Bub-bub-boss,"  said  Phil,  trembling 
all  over,  and  turning  to  Captain  Brown — 
••  bub-bub-bub-boss,  it's  a-gittin'  tut-tut- 
too  hot  for  Phil!"  and  he  collapsed. 

When  the  call  came  from  the  Marines 
to  surrender,  Brown  cried  out,  "  No." 
The  men  outside  brought  up  a  ladder 
and  swung  it,  end  on,  as  a  battering-ram 
against  the  door.  The  door  began  to 
>hake  and  to  give  way :  as  they  looked  in 
they  saw  Brown,  mUsket  in  hand,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  door.  Coppic,  near  him, 
called  out,  "I  surrender."  Brown  said, 
"  That's  one."  Thompson  was  killed. 
Mr.  Resin  Cross,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
told  us  afterward  that  he  saw  Stevens 
lying  on  his  back,  and  knelt  by  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  Stevens  said, 
"  Vis  ;  I  have  four  buckshot  in  my  breast." 
Mr.  Cross  had  asked  Brown  to  send  him 
out  with  one  of  the  Raiders  to  explain 
to  the  citizens.  Brown  let  him  go,  on 
condition  that  he  would  return.  It  was 
then  that  Stevens  was  shot.  Stevens  was 
picked  up  and  carried  into  one  of  the 
houses,  and  in  the  intense  excitement  one 
of  the  citizens  pointed  a  gun  at  Stevens 
while  lie  was  lying  on  a  bed,  Stevens 
Lr;ive  him  such  a  piercing  look  of  con- 
tempt that  the  man  seemed  paralyzed, 
and  he  dropped  his  gun  to  his  side  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  Stevens  asked 
Some  one  to  lift  him  to  the  flour,  saying, 
••  Don't  let  them  Bhool  me  in  bed."  M  iss 
Christine  Fouke  threw  herself  between 
Steven-;  and  the  mob  thai  was  rushing 
in  the  room,  and  kept  them  from  shooting 
him  again.  While  Brown  was  on  trial  in 
Charlestown,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Cross, who 
was  in  court,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Cross,  one- 
word:  Tf  things  had  been  different,  would 
•on    have   returned    to   the    Engine    House 

according  to  your  promise  to  me?"  Mi-. 
Cross  answered,  "Yes,  1  would."  Brown 
said,  "  I  am  satisfied." 

Watson    and    Oliver    Brown    were   shot 


in  the  Engine  House  before  the  door  was 
battered  down.  Before  death  brought  re- 
lief to  them,  John  Brown  seemed  per- 
fectly cool,  and  showed  no  great  sym- 
pathy, lie  charged  them  to  die  bravely, 
without  a  murmur,  for  the  noble  cause 
in  which  they  were  fighting.  Our  citi- 
zens who  were  shut  in  there  with  the 
Raiders  were  more  moved  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  dying  men,  Mr.  Allstadt  told 
us,  than  any  of  the  Raiders  were.  "  Die 
like  a  man,"  was  what  Brown  said.  Mr. 
Cross  had  asked  Brown  to  give  him  some 
explanation  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 
But  Brown  bluntly  refused.  Mr.  Cross 
said  that  he  admired  Stevens's  bearing 
all  through  the  fight  more  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Raiders.  "  Stevens's 
eyes,"  said  he,  "  were  very  dark  and 
bright,  and  when  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
you,  it  was  as  fierce  as  a  hyena's."  Mr. 
Cross  tapped  him  on  the  arm  playfully, 
and  said,  "  I  would  like  to  fight  you." 
"Why?"  said  Stevens.  "Because,"  said 
Cross,  "  you  are  the  finest  built  and  best- 
looking  man  I  ever  saw."  Hazzlet  was 
standing  near,  and  raised  his  gun  as  if 
to  shoot  Mr.  Cross. 

All  the  prisoners  agreed  afterward  that 
they  could  not  help  admiring  Brown's 
iron  will  and  unparalleled  bravery.  At 
last  Mr.  Cross  said  to  him,  "Are  you  not 
Ossawatomie  Brown?"  Then  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes."  This  was  the  first  the 
prisoners  knew  of  it. 

Presently  the  cry  "  Surrender !"  rang 
out  again,  over  the  musket-shots  and  the 
shouts.  Brown  said  nothing.  The  blows 
of  the  ladder  had  loosened  the  fastenings 
of  the  Engine  House  door  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  prisoners  could  see  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Marines  outside.  Brown 
tried  again  to  fasten  the  pole  of  the  engine 
againsl  the  door.  Then  came  a  tremen- 
dous crash  and  a  loud  shout.  One  of  the 
men  in  uniform,  Luke  Quinn,  sprang 
into  the  breach,  and  instantly  was  shot 
down.  lie  was  mortally  hurt.  Another 
Marine,  Rupert,  fell  before  this  last  vol- 
ley of  the  Raiders.  Then  Lieutenant 
Green  rushed  in  through  the  door,  before 
l  he  Raiders  could  fire  a  gun,  and  slashed 
al  Brown  with  his  sword.  Others  came 
after  him,  and  Brown  was  twice  wound- 
ed. Then  it  was  all  over.  Brown  and 
I  lie  survivors  were  made  prisoners. 

But  two  of   Brown's  men  had  escaped 
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from  the  Arsenal  and  hid  themselves  in 
a  cellar  near  by  until  night.  One  of  them, 
Hazzlet,  was  arrested  afterward  at  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania.  The  other  got  away 
entirely.  Leman  was  killed  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Potomac  just  above  the 
bridge.  He  was  lying  behind  a  rock, 
when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Scheppert 
shot  him.  Leman  was  unarmed,  and  it 
was  not  considered  a  brave  thing.  Mayor 
Fountain  Beckham  had  been  killed  on 
the  bridge  by  a  shot  fired  through  a  port- 
hole of  the  Engine  House.  George  Mc- 
Cabe,  one  of  our  citizens,  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder.  George  Turner 
and  Thomas  Boerley,  citizens,  were  killed 
in  the  street.  Three  of  Brown's  men  had 
been  killed  at  the  Rifle  Works,  one  of 
them  being  Kagi,  who  had  been  designa- 
ted by  Brown,  in  his  scheme  of  what  he 


called  a  Provisional  Government,  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  From  Martinsburg, 
Messrs.  Murphy,  Richardson,  Hammond, 
Dorsey,  Hooper,  and  Wollett  were  shot. 
George  Turner,  from  near  Martinsburg, 
was  instantly  killed. 

Daniel  Logan,  a  well-known  citizen 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  was  the 
man  who  captured  Captain  John  E.  Cook, 
and  received  one  thousand  dollars  re- 
ward for  it. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Tuesday. 
Governor  Henry  A.  Wise  said  to  Brown, 
"  Old  man,  you  had  better  prepare  to  meet 
your  God;  your  thread  of  life  is  nearly 
spun."  Brown  looked  calmly  up  at  him 
and  said, 

"So  had  you."  Governor  Wise  then 
turned  to  Captain  Bayler,  a  citizen 
from  near  Charlestown,  and  said,  "  Now 
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strike."     Bayler    said, 

Wise  said.   "  To   break 

Bayler  said.  "  I  am  not 


is    the    time    to 
u  Strike   what  '" 
up  the  Union." 
in  favor  of  that." 

Seme  of  the  poor  white  men  from 
Loudoun  County  stole  the  boots  from  the 
feet  of  the  dead  Brown  men.  An  old 
colored  man  named  Charles,  a  slave  of 
the  hotel  proprietor,  named  Fouke,  at  the 
Ferry,  was  living  with  Mr.  Everhart,  a 
farmer  who  hired  him.  Charles  was 
so  superstitious  that  he  would  not  let  the 
white  men  who  stole  the  boots  leave  them 
downstairs  where  he  slept. 

Tuesday  night,  after  the  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Charlestown  jail,  a  false  alarm 
came  from  Sandy  Hook,  Maryland,  that 
thousands  of  Abolitionists  were  coming 
down  through  Pleasant  Valley,  Washing- 
ton County,  Maryland,  killing  all  the  citi- 
zens. Our  people  gathered  all  their  fam- 
ilies and  put  them  in  the  cellars.  The 
church  was  full  of  them,  mostly  women 
and  children.  All  night  long  the  men  of 
the  town  waited  in  terrible  suspense, 
the  women  and  children  crying  and 
-'•reaming.  Only  those  who  passed 
through  this  night  of  terror  could  give 
a  correct  account  of  it.  It  all  came 
about  in  this  way:  My  father,  E.  H. 
<  hambers,  had  been  sent  out  Tuesday 
afternoon  on  a  scouting  party  to  search 
fur  hidden  arms.  Mr.  Jesse  Moore,  a 
farmer  living  in  the  Valley,  hearing  our 
men  coming  through  the  mountains,  got 


on  his  horse  and  galloped  into  Sandy 
Hook,  crying,  "  The  Abolitionists  are 
coming  down  the  Valley,  killing  all  the 
citizens." 

While  Governor  Wise  was  talking  to 
Brown,  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  stood 
close  by.  Brown  sat  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands  a  great  part  of  the 
time.  He  answered  all  questions  boldly, 
said  just  what  he  had  meant  to  do,  and 
declared  that,  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  slavery. 

It  certainly  was  true  that  a  great 
change  came  over  the  slaves  immediately 
after  the  Raid.  Their  masters  were  un- 
easy, and  the  slaves  were  not  as  reliable 
as  before.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  not 
been  allowed  to  hold  meetings,  but  now 
they  would  congregate  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  owners.  I  remember  well 
hearing  father  come  into  our  farm-house 
one  night  and  say  that  he  had  seen  quite 
a  number  of  negroes  on  the  turnpike 
above  us.  Father  was  himself  opposed 
to  slavery.  He  went  up  to  them  and  ad- 
vised them  to  go  to  their  homes,  as  they 
would  be  surely  discovered  and  arrested. 
The  slaves  were  dealt  with  in  a  more 
lenient  manner  than  before  the  Raid. 

On  the  morning  of  December  2,  1859, 
John  Brown  was  hanged  at  Charlestown. 
Stevens,  Cook,  Hazzlet,  Coppic,  Green, 
and  Copeland  were  hanged  with  him. 
About  twenty  citizens  and  militia  in  the 
attack  were  killed  and  wounded. 


The  Death  of  Love 
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SO  Love  is  dead,  the  Love  we  knew  of  old ! 
And  in  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts'  hushed  halls 
A  lute  lies  broken  and  a  flower  falls.; 
Love's  house  is  empty  and   his  hearth   is  cold. 
Lone   in   dim   places,   where  sweet  vows   were   told, 
In   walks   grown   desolate,   by  ruined    walls, 
l»<;  uty  decays;   and   on   their  pedestals 
Dreams  crumble,  and  th'  immortal  gods  are  mould. 
Music   ie   slain   or  sleeps;  one  voice  alone, 

One    voici    awakes,   and   like   a   wandering  ghost 
Flaunts    id!    the   echoing  chambers   of  the  Past — 
Tin-  voice  of   Memory,  that  stills  to  stone 

The   soul    that   hears;   the  mind    that,   utterly  lost. 
Before   its   beautiful   presence  stands   aghast. 
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Lincoln's   ohio   speeches. 

When  Lincoln,  in  opening  the  senatorial 
campaign  of  Illinois,  declared  that  the  Repub- 
lican cause  must  be  intrusted  to  its  own 
undoubted  friends  who  do  care  for  the  result, 
he  displayed  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  his  opponent  than 
those  who,  not  so  well  informed,  desired  the 
adoption  of  a  different  course.  Had  the  wishes 
of  Greeley  and  others  prevailed,  had  Douglas 
been  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Republicans,  the 
party  would  now  have  found  itself  in  a  fatal 
dilemma.  No  sooner  was  the  campaign  ended 
than  Douglas  started  on  a  tour  to  the  South, 
and  began  making  speeches  apparently  de- 
signed to  pave  his  way  to  a  nomination  for 
President  by  the  next  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Realizing  that  he  had  lost  ground 
by  his  anti-Lecomptonism,  and  especially  by 
his  Freeport  doctrine,  and  having  already  felt 
in  the  late  campaign  the  hostility  of  the  Bu- 
chanan Administration,  he  now  sought  to  re- 
cover prestige  by  publishing  more  advanced 
opinions  indirectly  sustaining  and  defending 
slavery. 

Hitherto  he  had  declared  he  did  not  care 
whether  slavery  was  voted  down  or  voted  up. 
He  had  said  he  would  not  argue  the  question 
whether  slavery  is  right  or  wrong.  He  had 
adopted  Taney's  assertion  that  the  negro  had 
no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  had  asserted  that  uniformity  was  impos- 
sible, but  that  freedom  and  slavery  might 
abide  together  forever.  But  now  that  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  and  a  new  term  in  the  Senate 
secure,  he  was  ready  to  conciliate  pro-slavery 
opinion  with  stronger  expressions.  Hence,  in  a 
speech  at  Memphis,  he  cunningly  linked  togeth- 
er in  argument  unfriendly  legislation,  slavery, 
and  annexation.    He  said  : 

"  Whenever  a  territory  has  a  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duction making  it  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to 
encourage  slave  property,  they  will  pass  a  slave 
code." 

Wherever  these  preclude  the  possibility  of 
slavery  being  profitable,  they  will  not  permit 
it.  On  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  it 
was  not  a  question  between  the  white  man  and 
the  negro,  but  between  the  negro  and  the  croc- 
odile. He  would  say  that  between  the  negro 


and  the  crocodile,  he  took  the  side  of  the  ne- 
gro; but  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man, 
he  would  go  for  the  white  man.  The  Almighty 
has  drawn  the  line  on  this  continent,  on  the  one 
side  of  which  the  soil  must  be  cultivated  by 
slave  labor ;  on  the  other  by  white  labor. 
That  line  did  not  run  on  360  and  30'  [the 
Missouri  Compromise  line],  for  360  and  30' 
runs  over  mountains  and  through  valleys.  But 
this  slave  line,  he  said,  meanders  in  the  sugar 
fields  and  plantations  of  the  South,  and  the 
people  living  in  their  different  localities  and  in 
the  territories  must  determine  for  themselves 
whether  their  "middle  bed"  is  best  adapted  to 
slavery  or  free  labor. 

Referring  to  annexation,  he  said  our  des- 
tiny had  forced  us  to  acquire  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 
"We  have  now  territory  enough,  but  how 
long  will  it  be  enough  ?  One  hive  is  enough 
for  one  swarm  of  bees,  but  a  new  swarm 
comes  next  year  and  a  new  hive  is  wanted." 
Men  may  say  we  shall  never  want  anything 
more  of  Mexico,  but  the  time  would  come 
when  we  would  be  compelled  to  take  more. 
Central  America  was  half-way  to  California 
and  on  the  direct  road.  The  time  will  come 
when  our  destiny,  our  institutions,  our  safety 
will  compel  us  to  have  it.  "  So  it  is,"  con- 
cluded he,  "  with  the  island  of  Cuba.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  we 
want  it  or  not ;  we  are  compelled  to  take  it, 
and  we  can't  help  it."t 

When  Douglas  reached  New  Orleans  on  his 
trip  he,  in  another  long  speech,  substantially 
repeated  these  declarations  and,  as  if  he  had 
not  yet  placed  himself  in  entire  harmony  with 
Southern  opinion, he  added  a  sentiment  almost 
as  remarkable  as  the  "  mud-sill "  theory  of 
Hammond,  or  the  later  "  corner-stone  "  doc- 
trine of  Stephens: 

"  It  is  a  law  of  humanity,"  said  he,  "a  law  of  civili- 
zation, that  whenever  a  man  or  a  race  of  men  show 
themselves  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  they 
must  consent  to  be  governed  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  performing  the  duty.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  you 
establish  those  institutions  of  charity  for  the  support 
of  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  insane.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  I  assert  that  the  negro 

t  Douglas,  Memphis  speech,  Nov.  29th,  1858.  Mem- 
phis "  Eagle  and  Enquirer." 
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race,  under  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment.'* * 

Once  more,  is  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  Doug- 

repeated  in  substance  t  what  he  had  said 

at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  and  then  in  the 

beginning  of  January,  1S59.  he  reached  Wash- 

_:  »n  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Here 
he  now  began  to  comprehend  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  in  deposing  him  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. His  personal  influence  and  prestige 
among  the  Southern  leaders  were  gone.  Neither 
his  revived  zeal  for  annexation,  nor  his  ad- 
vanced views  on  the  necessity  for  slave  labor 
restored  his  good-fellowship  with  the  extremists. 
Although,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  in 
the  annual  message,  a  measure  was  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  to  place  thirty  millions  in  the 
hands  of  President  Buchanan  with  which  to 
negotiate  for  Cuba,  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
slaverv  faction  was  not  one  of  conciliation,  but 
of  unrelenting  opposition  to  him. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  short  session  this 
feeling  broke  out  in  open  demonstration.  On 
February  23d,  while  an  item  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  under  debate,  Senator  Brown, 
of  Mississippi,  said  he  wanted  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  i860  to  be  a  success 
of  principles  and  not  of  men.  He  neither 
wanted  to  cheat  nor  be  cheated.  Under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  South  would 
demand  protection  for  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
If  he  understood  the  senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Douglas, he  thought  a  Territorial  legislature 
might  by  non-action  or  by  unfriendly  action 
rightfully  exclude  slavery.  He  dissented  from 
him,  and  now  he  would  like  to  know  from  other 
senators  from  the  North  what  they  would  do  : 

"  If  the  Territorial  legislature  refuses  to  act,  will  you 
act  ?  If  it  pass  unfriendly  acts,  will  you  pass  friendly  ? 
If  it  pass  laws  hostile  to  slavery,  will  you  annul  them 
and  substitute  laws  favoring  slavery  in  their  stead  ? 
...  I  would  rather,"  concluded  he,  "see  the  Democratic 
party  sunk,  never  to  be  resurrected,  than  to  see  it  suc- 
ul  only  that  one  portion  of  it  might  practice  a  fraud 
on  another. 

Douglas  met  the  issue,  and  defended  his 

port   doctrine    without   flinching.      The 

Democracy  of  the  North  hold,  said  he,  that 

if  you  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 

.  and  form  a  slave   code  by  act   of  Con- 

.  where  the  people  of  a  Territory  refuse  it, 

you  must  step  off  the  Democratic  platform. 

"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  in  all  candor,  I 
do  not  believe  .1  Democratic  candidate  can  ever  carry 

j-'.cch,  Dec.  6th,  1858. 
Pamphlet. 

igbu,  Baltimore  speech,  Jan.  5th,  1859.    Pam- 
phlet. 

:  Brown,  Senate  speech,  Feb.  23d,  1S59.  Globe, 
p.  1241,  el  serf. 


any  one  Democratic  State  of  the  North  on  the  platform 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  force 
the  people  of  a  Territory  to  have  slavery  when  they  do 
not  want  it."§ 

The  discussion  extended  itself  to  other 
Senators;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
Gwin,  of  California,  seconded  the  demands  and 
arguments  of  Brown;  while  Pugh,  of  Ohio, 
Broderick,  of  California,  and  Stuart,  of  Michi- 
gan, came  to  the  help  and  defense  of  Doug- 
las and  non-intervention.  Several  Republicans 
drifted  into  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the  posi- 
tion and  principles  of  their  party,  which  of 
course  differed  from  those  of  both  Brown  and 
Douglas.  The  discussion  was  continued  to  a 
late  hour,  and  finally  came  to  an  end  through 
mere  lapse  of  time,  but  not  until  an  irrepar- 
able schism  in  the  Democratic  party  had  been 
opened. 

Silence  upon  so  vital  an  issue  could  not  long 
be  maintained.  In  the  following  June,  an  Iowa 
friend  wrote  to  Douglas  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination at  the  coming  Charleston  convention. 
Douglas  replied  that  party  issues  must  first  be 
defined.  If  the  Democracy  adhered  to  their 
former  principles,  his  friends  would  be  at  lib- 
erty to  present  his  name. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,"  continued  he,  "  it  shall  be- 
come the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  I  can- 
not anticipate,  to  repudiate  these  their  time-honored 
principles,  on  which  we  have  achieved  so  many  patri- 
otic triumphs,  and  in  lieu  of  them  the  convention  shall 
interpolate  into  the  creed  of  the  party  such  new  issues 
as  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  a  Con- 
gressional slave-code  for  the  Territories,  or  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  either 
establishes  or  prohibits  slavery  in  the  Territories  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  people  legally  to  control  it,  as 
other  property  —  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say  that,  in  such 
an  event,  I  could  not  accept  the  nomination  if  tendered 
to  me."  || 

We  must  leave  the  career  of  Douglas  for  a 
while  to  follow  up  the  personal  history  of  Lin- 
coln. The  peculiar  attitude  of  national  politics 
had  in  the  previous  year  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  to  Illinois  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  The  senatorial  campaign  was 
hardly  opened  when  a  Chicago  editor,  whose 
daily  examination  of  a  large  list  of  newspaper 
exchanges  brought  the  fact  vividly  under  his 
observation,  wrote  to  Lincoln  : 

"  You  are  like  Byron,  who  woke  up  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous.  People  wish  to  know  about 
you.  You  have  sprang  at  once  from  the  position  of  a 
capital  fellow,  and  a  leading  lawyer  in  Illinois,  to  a 
national  reputation,  "f 

$  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  Feb.  23d,  1859.  Globe, 
p.  1247. 

||  Douglas  to  Dorr,  June  22d,  1859.  Baltimore  "Sun," 
June  24th,  1859. 

51  Pay  to  Lincoln,  July  27th,  1858.   MS. 
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The  compliment  was  fully  warranted ;  the 
personal  interest  in  Lincoln  increased  daily 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  great  de- 
bates. The  Freeport  doctrine  and  its  effect 
upon  the  Democratic  party  gave  these  discus- 
sions both  present  significance  and  a  growing 
interest  for  the  future.  Another  friend  wrote 
him,  a  k\v  days  after  election  : 

"  You  have  made  a  noble  canvass,  which,  if  unavail- 
ing in  this  State,  has  earned  you  a  national  reputation, 
and  made  you  friends  everywhere."  * 

That  this  was  not  the  mere  flattery  of  par- 
tial friends  became  manifest  to  him  by  other 
indications ;  by  an  increased  correspondence 
filled  with  general  commendation,  and  par- 
ticularly by  numerous  invitations  to  deliver 
speeches  in  other  States.  The  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  New  Hampshire  wrote 
him  that  if  Douglas  came,  as  was  expected,  to 
that  State,  they  desired  Lincoln  to  come  and 
answer  him.  The  Central  Committee  of  Min- 
nesota wished  him  to  come  there  and  assist  in 
their  canvass.  There  was  an  incessant  com- 
motion in  politics  throughout  the  whole  North, 
and  as  the  season  progressed,  calls  came  from 
all  quarters.  Kansas  wanted  him ;  t  Buffalo 
wanted  him;i:  Des  Moines  wanted  him;  § 
Pittsburg  wanted  him;  ||  Thurlow  Weed  tel- 
egraphed: "  Send  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Albany 
immediately."  fl  Not  only  his  presence,  but 
his  arguments,  ideas,  and  counsel  were  in  de- 
mand. Dennison,  making  the  canvass  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  asked  for  a  report  of  his  debates 
for  campaign  "  material."** 

That  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  were 
thus  turning  to  him  for  help  and  counsel  was 
due,  not  alone  to  the  publicity  and  credit  he 
had  gained  in  his  debates  with  Douglas  in  the 
previous  year;  it  grew  quite  as  much  out  of 
the  fact  that  by  his  sagacity  and  courage  he 
had  made  himself  the  safest,  as  well  as  the 
most  available,  rallying-point  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  exponent  of  Republican 
doctrine.  The  Lecompton  quarrel  in  the 
Democratic  party  had  led  many  prominent 
Republicans  on  a  false  trail.  In  Douglas's 
new  attitude,  developed  by  his  Southern 
speeches  and  his  claim  to  re-admission  into 
regular  Democratic  fellowship,  these  leaders 
found  themselves  at  fault,  discredited  by  their 
own  course.  Lincoln,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  held  aloft  the  most  aggressive  Republi- 
can banner  but  stood  nearest  the  common 
party  enemy,  and  was  able  to  offer  advice  to 
all  the  elements  of  the  Republican  party,  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  intrigue  with  foe  or  fac- 

*  David  Davis  to  Lincoln,  Nov.  7th,  1858.   MS. 
f  Delahay  to  Lincoln,  March  15th,  1S59.  MS. 
t  Dorsheimer  to  Chase,  Sept.  12th,  1859.   MS. 
§  Kasson  to  Lincoln,  Sept.  13th,  1859.   MS. 
||  Kirkpatrick  to  Lincoln,  Sept.  15th,  1859.   MS. 


tion.  The  causes  of  his  senatorial  defeat  thus 
gave  him  a  certain  party  authority  and  lead- 
ership, which  was  felt  if  not  openly  acknowl- 
edged. On  his  part,  while  never  officious  or 
obtrusive,  he  was  always  ready  with  season- 
able and  judicious  suggestions  generous  in 
spirit  and  comprehensive  in  seope,  and  which 
looked  beyond  mere  local  success.  Thus  he 
wrote  from  Springfield  to  Hon.  Schuyler  Col- 
fax, July  6th,  1859: 

"  I  much  regret  not  seeing  you  while  you  were  here 
among  us.  Before  learning  that  you  were  to  be  at 
Jacksonville  on  the  4th,  I  had  given  my  word  to  be  at 
another  place.  Besides  a  strong  desire  to  make  your 
personal  acquaintance,  I  was  anxious  to  speak  with 
you  on  politics  a  little  more  fully  than  I  can  well  do 
in  a  letter.  My  main  object  in  such  conversation 
would  be  to  hedge  against  divisions  in  the  Republican 
ranks  generally,  and  particularly  for  the  contest  of 
i860.  The  point  of  danger  is  the  temptation  in  differ- 
ent localities  to  '  platform  '  for  something  which  will 
be  popular  just  there,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  be 
a  firebrand  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  a  national  con- 
vention. As  instances,  the  movement  against  foreign- 
ers in  Massachusetts  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  to  make 
obedience  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  punishable  as  a 
crime  ;  in  Ohio  '  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law;  and 
'squatter  sovereignty,'  in  Kansas.  In  these  things  there 
is  explosive  matter  enough  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen 
national  conventions,  if  it  gets  into  them ;  and  what 
gets  very  rife  outside  of  conventions  is  very  likely  to 
find  its  way  into  them.  What  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
is  that  in  every  local  convocation  of  Republicans  a 
point  should  be  made  to  avoid  everything  which  will 
disturb  Republicans  elsewhere.  Massachusetts  Re- 
publicans should  have  looked  beyond  their  noses,  and 
then  they  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  tilting 
against  foreigners  would  ruin  us  in  the  whole  North- 
west. New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  should  forbear  tilt- 
ing against  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  such  way  as  to 
utterly  overwhelm  us  in  Illinois  with  the  charge  of 
enmity  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Kansas,  in  her  con- 
fidence that  she  can  be  saved  to  freedom  on  '  squat- 
ter sovereignty,'  ought  not  to  forget  that  to  prevent 
the  spread  and  naturalization  of  slavery  is  a  national 
concern,  and  must  be  attended  to  by  the  nation.  In  a 
word,  in  every  locality  we  should  look  beyond  our 
noses  ;  and  at  least  say  nothing  on  points  where  it  is 
probable  we  shall  disagree.  I  write  this  for  your  eye 
only;  hoping,  however,  if  you  see  danger  as  I  think 
I  do,  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  avert  it.  Could  not 
suggestions  be  made  to  leading  men  in  the  State  and 
Congressional  conventions,  and  so  avoid,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  these  apples  of  discord?  "  ; 

By  this  time  Colfax  was  cured  of  his  late 
coquetting  with  Douglas,  and  he  replied : 

"  The  suggestions  you  make  have  occurred  to  me. 
.  .  .  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  there  is  an  am- 
ple number  of  voters  in  the  Northern  States,  opposed 
to  the  extension  and  aggressions  of  slavery  and  to 
Democratic  misrule,  to  triumphantly  elect  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that 
making  up  this  majority  are  men  of  all  shades  and 
gradations  of  opinion,  from  the  conservative  who  will 
scarcely  defend  his  principles  for  fear  of  imperiling 
peace,  to  the  bold  radical  wdio  strikes  stalwart  blows 

If  Weed  to  Judd,  Oct.  21st,  1859.  MS. 

**  Dennison  to  Trumbull,  July  21st,  1859.    MS. 

*  Partly  printed  in  Hollister,  "  Life  of  Colfax,"  p. 
146.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Colfax  for  the  full 
manuscript  text  of  this  and  other  letters. 
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regardless  of  policy  or  popularity.  How  this  mass  of 
muid  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  victorious  phalanx 
in  i860  is  the  great  problem,  I  think,  of  our  eventful 
times.  And  he  who  could  accomplish  it  is  worthier 
of  fame  than  Napoleon  or  Victor  Emanuel.  .  .  .In 
this  work,  to  achieve  success,  and  to  achieve  it  with- 
out sacrifice  of  essential  principle,  you  can  do  far  more 
than  one  like  myself,  so  much  younger.  Your  counsel 
carries  great  weight  with  it;  for,  to  be  plain,  there  is 
no  political  letter  that  falls  from  your  pen  which  is  not 
copied  throughout  the  Union."* 

This  allusion  was  called  out  by  two  letters 
which  Lincoln  had  written  during  the  year; 
one  declaring  his  opposition  to  the  waning 
fallacy  of  know-nothingism,  and  in  which  he 
also  defined  his  position  on  "  fusion."  Refer- 
ing  to  a  provision  lately  adopted  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  restrict  naturalization,  he  wrote : 

••  Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State ;  and  it  is  no  privilege  of  mine  to  scold  her  for 
what  she  does.  Still,  if  from  what  she  has  done,  an 
inference  is  sought  to  be  drawn  as  to  what  I  would 
do,  I  may,  without  impropriety,  speak  out.  I  say  then, 
that,  as  I  understand  the  Massachusetts  provision,  I 
am  against  its  adoption  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other 
place  where  I  have  a  right  to  oppose  it.  Understand- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at  the  elevation 
of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever  tends  to  degrade 
them.  I  have  some  little  notoriety  for  commiserating 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  negro;  and  I  should 
be  strangely  inconsistent  if  I  could  favor  any  project 
for  curtailing  the  existing  rights  of  white  men,  even 
though  born  in  different  lands,  and  speaking  different 
languages  from  myself.  As  to  the  matter  of  fusion,  I 
am  for  it,  if  it  can  be  had  on  Republican  grounds  ;  and 
I  am  not  for  it  on  any  other  terms.  A  fusion  on  any 
other  terms  would  be  as  foolish  as  unprincipled.  It 
would  lose  the  whole  North,  while  the  common  enemy 
would  still  carry  the  whole  South.  The  question  of 
men  is  a  different  one.  There  are  good  patriotic  men 
and  able  statesmen  in  the  .South  whom  I  would  cheer- 
fully support,  if  they  would  now  place  themselves  on 
Republican  ground,  but  I  am  against  letting  down  the 
Republican  standard  a  hair's  breadth."  t 

The  other  was  a  somewhat  longer  letter,  to 
a  Boston  committee  which  had  invited  him 
to  a  festival  in  honor  of  Jefferson's  birthday. 

"  Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two 
great  political  parties  were  first  formed  in  this  coun- 
try; that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  one  of 
them,  and  Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  other,  it 
is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  those  supposed 
to  descend  politically  from  the  party  opposed  to  Jeffer- 
son, should  now  be  celebrating  his  birthday,  in  their 
own  original  seat  of  empire,  while  those  claiming  po- 
litical descent  from  him  have  nearly  ceased  to  breathe 
his  name  everywhere.    .    .    . 

"  Hut,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the 
principles  of  Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this 
nation.  One  would  state  with  great  confidence  that  he 
could  convince  any  sane  child  that  the  simpler  propo- 
f  Kuclid  are  true ;  but  nevertheless  he  would 
ail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should  deny  the  definitions 
and  axioms.  The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  defin- 
itions and  axioms  of  free  society.  And  yet  they  are 
denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small  show  of  success. 
One  dashingly  calls  them  'glittering  generalities.' 
Another  bluntly  calls   them  'self-evident   lies.'   And 

"  Colfax  to  Lincoln,  July  14th,  1859.   MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  Canisius,  May  17th,  1859. 


others  insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  only  to 
'superior  races.'  These  expressions,  differing  in  form, 
are  identical  in  object  and  effect, —  the  supplanting  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring  those  of 
classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would  delight 
a  convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting  against  the 
people.  They  are  the  van-guard  —  the  miners  and 
sappers  of  returning  despotism.  We  must  repulse 
them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of 
compensation ;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must 
consent  to  have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom 
to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves ;  and,  under  a 
just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All  honor  to  Jeffer- 
son—  to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people, 
had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce 
into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an  abstract 
truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it 
shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  very 
harbingers  of  re-appearing  tyranny  and  oppression. "t 

Lincoln's  more  important  political  work  of 
the  year  1859  was  the  part  he  took  in  the 
canvass  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  a  governor 
was  to  be  chosen  at  the  October  election,  and 
where  the  result  would  decide  not  merely  the 
present  and  local  strength  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, but  also  to  some  extent  indicate  the 
prospects  and  probabilities  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  i860.  The  Ohio  Democrats  had 
called  Douglas  into  their  canvass,  and  the 
Republicans,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
fact,  arranged  that  Lincoln  should  come  and 
answer  him.  There  was  a  fitness  in  this,  not 
merely  because  Lincoln's  joint  debates  with 
him  in  Illinois  in  the  previous  summer  were 
so  successful,  but  also  because  Douglas  in 
nearly  every  speech  made  since  then,  both  in 
his  Southern  tour  and  elsewhere,  alluded  to 
the  Illinois  campaign,  and  to  Lincoln  by 
name,  especially  to  what  he  characterized  as 
his  political  heresies.  By  thus  everywhere 
making  Lincoln  and  Lincoln's  utterances  a 
public  target,  Douglas  himself,  in  effect,  pro- 
longed and  extended  the  joint  debates  over 
the  whole  Union.  Another  circumstance  added 
to  the  momentary  interest  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion. Douglas  was  by  nature  aggressive. 
Determined  to  hold  his  Northern  followers  in 
the  new  issues  which  had  grown  out  of  his 
Freeport  doctrine,  and  the  new  antagonisms 
which  the  recent  slave  code  debate  in  the 
Senate  revealed,  he  wrote  and  published  in 
"Harper's  Magazine"  for  September,  1859, 
a  long  political  article  beginning  with  the  as- 
sertion that  "  under  our  complex  system  of 
government  it  is  the  first  duty  of  American 
statesmen  to  mark  distinctly  the  dividing-line 
between  Federal  and  Local  authority."  Quot- 
ing both  the  paragraph  of  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field speech  declaring  that  "  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  the  paragraph 
from  Seward's  Rochester  speech,  announcing 


t  Lincoln  to  Pierce  and  others,  April  6th,  1859. 
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the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  Douglas  made  a 
long  historical  examination  of  his  own  theory 
of  "non-intervention"  and  "popular  sover- 
eignty," and  built  up  an  elaborate  argument 
to  sustain  his  own  course.  The  novelty  of  this 
appeal  to  the  public  occasioned  general  inter- 
est and  varied  comment,  and  the  expedient 
seemed  so  ingenious  as  to  excite  the  envy  of 
Administration  Democrats.  Accordingly,  At- 
torney-General Black,  of  President  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet,  at  "  the  request  of  friends," 
wrote,  printed,  and  circulated  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  in  answer,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
Douglas  was  "  not  the  man  to  be  treated  with 
a  disdainful  silence,"  but  characterized  the 
"  Harper  "  essay  as  "  an  unsuccessful  effort  at 
legal  precision ;  like  the  writing  of  a  judge  who 
is  trying  in  vain  to  give  good  reasons  for  a 
wrong  decision  on  a  question  of  law  which 
he  has  not  quite  mastered."  Douglas,  in  a 
speech  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  criticised  this  per- 
formance of  Black's.  Reply  and  rejoinder  on 
both  sides  followed  in  due  time;  and  this  war 
of  pamphlets  was  one  of  the  prominent  polit- 
ical incidents  of  the  year. 

Thus  Lincoln's  advent  in  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign attracted  much  more  than  usual  notice. 
He  made  but  two  speeches,  one  at  Columbus, 
and  one  at  Cincinnati,  at  each  of  which  places 
Douglas  had  recently  preceded  him.  Lincoln's 
addresses  not  only  brought  him  large  and 
appreciative  audiences,  but  they  obtained  an 
unprecedented  circulation  in  print.  In  the  main, 
they  reproduced  and  tersely  re-applied  the  ideas 
and  arguments  developed  in  the  senatorial  cara- 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  70. 


paign  in  Illinois,  adding,  however,  searching 
comments  on  the  newer  positions  and  points 
to  which  Douglas  had  since  advanced.  There 
is  only  space  to  insert  a  few  disconnected  quo- 
tations : 

"  Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas 's  popular  sovereignty  ? 
It  is  as  a  principle  no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses 
to  make  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither  that  other  man 
nor  any  body  else  has  a  right  to  object.    .    .    . 

"  If  you  will  read  the  copyright  essay,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  Judge  Douglas  himself  says,  a  controversy 
between  the  American  Colonies  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  began  on  the  slavery  question  in  1699, 
and  continued  from  that  time  until  the  revolution  ;  and, 
while  he  did  not  say  so,  we  all  know  that  it  has 
continued  with  more  or  less  violence  ever  since  the 
revolution.    .    .    . 

"  Take  these  two  things  and  consider  them  together ; 
present  the  question  of  planting  a  State  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  by  the  side  of  a  question  of  who  shall 
be  governor  of  Kansas  for  a  year  or  two,  and  is  there 
a  man  here,  is  there  a  man  on  earth,  who  would  not  say 
the  governor  question  is  the  little  one,  and  the  slavery 
question  is  the  great  one  ?  I  ask  any  honest  Democrat 
if  the  small,  the  local,  the  trivial  and  temporary  ques- 
tion is  not,  Who  shall  be  governor  ?  while  the  durable, 
the  important,  and  the  mischievous  one  is,  Shall  this  soil 
be  planted  with  slavery  ?  This  is  an  idea,  I  suppose, 
which  has  arisen  in  Judge  Douglas's  mind  from  his  pe- 
culiar structure.  I  suppose  the  institution  of  slavery 
really  looks  small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up  by  nature 
that  a  lash  upon  his  back  would  hurt  him,  but  a 
lash  upon  anybody  else's  back  does  not  hurt  him.    .  . 

"  The  Dred  Scott  decision  expressly  gives  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  a  right  to  carry  his  slaves  into 
the  United  States  Territovies.  And  now  there  was  some 
inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  decision  was  right,  and 
saying  too,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  could  law- 
fully drive  slavery  out  again.  When  all  the  trash,  the 
words,  the  collateral  matter  was  cleared  away  from  it, 
all  the  chaff  was  fanned  out  of  it,  it  was  a  bare  absurd- 
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ity;  no  less  than  that  a  thi  lawfully  driven 

away  fri  •'  In^  a  lawful  righl  to  be.    .    .    . 

"  the  Judge  says  the  people  of  the  Territories 
have  the  right,  by  nil  principle,  to  have  slave  if  they 
want  them.     I  i        I  thai   the   people  in  Georgia 

have  the  right  to  buy  slave,  in  Africa  if  they  wanl 
th'-rn,  an'l  I  defy  any  •  .     any  di 

traction  between  the  two  things  —  to    how  that  the 
r  more  unlaw  ful ;  to  show 
on  original  principles,  that  the  one  i    bettei  01    • 
than  the  other;  or  to  show  by  the  Cor  titution,  thai 


one  differs  a  whit  from  the  other.  He  will  tell  me, 
doubtless,  that  there  is  no  Constitutional  provision 
against  people  taking  slaves  into  the  new  Territories, 
and  I  tell  him  that  there  is  equally  no  constitutional 
provision  against  buying  slaves  in  Africa.   .    .    . 

"Then    I   say,  if  this  principle  is  established,  that 

there  i    no  wrong  in  slavery,  and  whoever  wants  it  has 

a  right  to  have  it;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  ; 

irl    of  question   how  they  shall  deal  with  brutes  ; 

that  between  us  and  the  negro  here  there  is  no  sort 
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of  question,  but  that  at  the  South  the  question  is  be- 
tween the  negro  and  the  crocodile ;  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  policy;  that  there  is  a  perfect  right  accord- 
ing to  interest  to  do  just  as  you  please  — when  this  is 
done,  where  this  doctrine  prevails,  the  miners  and 
sappers  will  have  formed  public  opinion  for  the  slave- 
trade.    .    .    . 

"  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  everything.  In  a 
nation  like  ours  this  popular  sovereignty  and  squatter 
sovereignty  have  already  wrought  a  change  in  the 
public  mind  to  the  extent  1  have  stated.  There  is  no 
man  in  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it.  Now,  if  you 
are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  as  anybody, 
I  ask  you  to  note  that  fact,  anil  the  like  of  which  is  to 
follow,  to  be  plastered  on  layer  after  layer,  until  very 
soon  you  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  negro  every- 
where as  with  the  brute.  If  public  sentiment  has  not 
been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of  the 
screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this 
is  constantly  being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insid- 
ious popular  sovereignty.  You  need  but  one  or  two 
turns  further  until  your  minds,  now  ripening  under 
these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things  ;  and 
you  will  reoeive  and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave- 
trade  revived  with  all  its  horrors,  a  slave-code  en- 
forced in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
free  North."* 

"  This  Government  is  expressly  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  impairs  the  general  welfare.  We  believe  — 
nay,  we  know,  that  this  is  the  only  thing  that  has  ever 
threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.    .    .    . 

"  I  say  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  it,  and  the  general  welfare  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient 
fugitive  slave  law, because  the  Constitution  requires  us, 
as  I  understand  it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we 
must  prevent  the  outspreading  of  the  institution,  be- 
cause neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  general  welfare 
requires  us  to  extend  it.  We  must  prevent  the  revival 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Con- 
gress of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  must  prevent 
each  of  these  things  being  done  by  either  congresses 
or  courts.  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  the  Constitution."  t 

The  Ohio  Republicans  gained  a  decided  suc- 
cess at  the  October  election.  Ascribing  this 
result  in  a  large  measure  to  the  influence  of 

*  Lincoln,  Columbus  speech,  Sept.  16th,  1S59.  De- 
bates, pp.  243-254. 

t  Lincoln,  Cincinnati  speech,  Sept.  17th,  1S59.  De- 
bates pp.  267  -  26S. 

+  Parsons  and  others  to  Lincoln,  Dec.  7th,  1859.  De- 
bates, preface. 

§  Lincoln  to  Parsons  and  others,  Dec.  19th,  1859. 
Debates,  preface. 

||  The  preface  to  this  third  edition  contains  a  letter 
from  Douglas,  alleging  that  injustice  had  been  done 
him  because,  "the  original  reports  as  published  in  the 
'Chicago  Times,'  although  intended  to  be  fair  and  just, 
were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  some  respects  er- 
roneous ;  "   chareine  at  the  same  time  that  Lincoln's 


JOHN    BROWN  S   CAP.      (ORIGINAL    IN    I'USSESSION    OK    THE    KANSAS 
HISTORICAL   SOCIETY.) 

Lincoln's  speeches,  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee resolved  to  publish  in  cheap  book  form 
the  full  Illinois  Joint  Debates  and  the  two  Ohio 
addresses,  to  serve  as  campaign  material  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

"  We  regard  them,"  wrote  the  committee  to  Lincoln, 
"as  luminous  and  triumphant  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Republican  party,  successfully  vindicated 
from  the  aspersions  of  its  foes,  and  calculated  to  make 
a  document  of  great  practical  service  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  approaching  Presidential  contest."  \ 

Lincoln,  thanking  them  for  the  flattering 
terms  of  their  request,  explained  in  his  reply : 

"  The  copies  I  send  you,  are  as  reported  and  printed 
by  the  respective  friends  of  Senator  Douglas  and  my- 
self at  the  time  —  that  is,  his  by  his  friends,  and  mine 
by  mine.  It  would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  us 
to  change  a  word  or  a  letter  in  his,  and  the  changes  I 
have  made  in  mine,  you  perceive,  are  verbal  only,  and 
very  few  in  number.  I  wish  the  reprint  to  be  precisely 
as  the  copies  I  send,  without  any  comment  whatever."  % 

The  enterprise  proved  a  success  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  A  Columbus  firm 
undertook  the  publication,  itself  assuming  all 
pecuniary  risk.  Three  large  editions  were  sold 
directly  to  the  public,  without  any  aid  from  or 
any  purchase  by  the  committee, —  the  third  edi- 
tion containing  the  announcement  that  up  to 
that  date,  June  16th,  i860,  thirty  thousand 
copies  had  already  been  circulated.  || 

speeches  had  been  revised,  corrected,  and  improved.* 
To  this  the  publishers  replied  :  "  The  speeches  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  never  'revised,  corrected,  or  improved' 
in  the  sense  you  use  those  words.  Remarks  by  the 
crowd  which  were  not  responded  to,  and  the  reporters' 
insertions  of '  cheers,'  '  great  applause,'  and  so  forth, 
which  received  no  answer  or  comment  from  the  speaker, 
were  byour  direction  omitted,  as  well  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speeches  as  your-,  a-  we  thought  their  perpetuation  in 
book  form  would  be  in  bail  taste,  and  were  in  no  man- 
ner pertinent  to,  or  a  part  of,  the  speech."  t 

*  Douglas  to  Follet,  Foster  &  Co.,  June  9th,  i860.    Debates, 
third  edition,  preface. 
t  Ibid.,  Follet,  Foster  &  Co.  to  Douglas,  June  16th,  1S60. 
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HARKER S     FERRY.    AND     LINCOLN  S    VIEW     OF 
JOHN    BROWN'S    RAID. 

And   now  there    occurred  another  strange 
event  which,  if  it  had  been  specially  designed 

as  a  climax  for  the  great  series  of  political 
.sensations  since  1852, could  scarcely  have  been 
more  dramatic.  This  was  John  Brown's  inva- 
sion of  Harper's  Ferry  in  order  to  create  a 
slave  insurrection.  We  can  only  understand 
the  transaction  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  man.  and  both  remain  somewhat  enig- 
matical. 

( >f  Puritan  descent.  John  Brown  was  born 
in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1S00.    "When  he 
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was  five  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Ohio, 
at  that    time   yet  a  comparative  wilderness. 
Here  he  grew  up  a  strong,  vigorous  boy  of 
the  woods.  His  father  taught  him  the  tanner's 
trade;  but  a  restless  disposition  drove  him  to 
frequent  changes  of  scene  and  effort  when  he 
grew  to  manhood.    He  attempted  surveying. 
He  became  a  divinity  student.    He  tried  farm- 
ing and  tanning  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tanning 
and  speculating  in  real  estate  in  Ohio.  Cattle- 
dealing  was  his  next  venture;    from  this  to 
sheep-raising;  and  by  a  natural  transition  to 
the  business  of  a  wool-factor  in  Massachusetts. 
This  not  succeeding,  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Returning,  he  accepted  from  Gerrit  Smith  a 
tract  of  mountain  land  in  the  Adirondack^, 
where  he  proposed  to  found  and  foster  col- 
onies of  free  negroes.    This  undertaking 
proved  abortive,  like  all  his  others,  and  he 
once  more  went  back  to  the  wool  business 
in  Ohio. 

Twice  married,  nineteen  children  had 
been  born  to  him,  of  whom  eleven  wereliving 
when,  in  1854,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
plunged  the  country  into  the  heat  of  politi- 
cal strife.  Four  of  his  sons  moved  away 
to  the  new  Territory  in  the  first  rush  of  em- 
igrants; several  others  went  later.  When  the 
*  Border  Ruffian  hostilities  broke  out,  John 
Brown  followed,  with  money  and  arms  con- 
tributed in  the  North.  With  his  sons  as  a 
nucleus,  he  gathered  a  little  band  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  adventurers,  and  soon  made  his 
name  a  terror  in  the  lawless  guerilla  war- 
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fare  of  the  day.  His  fighting  was  of  the 
prevailing  type,  justifiable,  if  at  all,  only 
on  the  score  of  defensive  retaliation,  and 
some  of  his  acts  were  as  criminal  and  atro- 
cious as  the  worst  of  those  committed  by  the 
Border  Ruffians.*  His  losses,  one  son  mur- 
dered, another  wounded  to  the  death,  and 
a  third  rendered  insane  from  cruel  treatment, 
are  scarcely  compensated  by  the  transitory 
notoriety  he  gathered  in  a  few  fool-hardy 
skirmishes. 

These  varied  experiences  give  us  some- 
thing of  a  clew  to  his  character :  a  strong  will; 
great  physical  energy;  sanguine,  fanatical  tem- 
perament ;  unbounded  courage,  and  little  wis- 
dom ;  crude,  visionary  ideality  ;  the  inspiration 
of  biblical  precepts  and  Old  Testament  hero- 
worship  ;  and  ambition  curbed  to  irritation  by 
the  hard  fetters  of  labor,  privation,  and  en- 
forced endurance.  In  association,  habit,  lan- 
guage, and  conduct  he  was  clean,  but  coarse ; 
honest,  but  rude.  In  disposition  he  min- 
gled the  sacrificing  tenderness  with  the  sac- 
rificial sternness  of  his  prototypes  in  Jewish 
history.  He  could  lay  his  own  child  on 
the  altar  without  a  pang.  The  strongest 
element  of  his  character  was  religious  fan- 
aticism. Taught  from  earliest  childhood  to 
"  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
he  believed  firmly  in  the  divine  authen- 
ticity of  the  Bible,  and  memorized  much 
of  its  contents.  His  favorite  texts  became 
literal  and  imperative  mandates;  nay,  more, 
he  came  to  feel  that  he  bore  the  commission 
and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
In  his  Kansas  camps  he  prayed  and  saw  vis- 
ions ;  believed  he  wielded  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon ;  had  faith  that  the  an- 
gels encompassed  him  t  He  desired  no  other 
safeguard  than  his  own  ideas  of  justice  and 
his  own  convictions  of  duty.  These  ideas  and 
convictions,  however,  refused  obedience  to  ac- 
cepted laws  and  morals,  and  were  mere  fantas- 
tic and  pernicious  outgrowths  of  his  religious 
fanaticism.  His  courage  partook  of  the  reck- 
lessness of  insanity.  He  did  not  count  odds. 
"  What  are  five  to  one?"  he  asked;  and  at 
another  time  he  said,  "  One  man  in  the  right, 
ready  to  die,  will  chase  a  thousand."  Perhaps 
he  even  believed  he  held  a  charmed  life,  for  he 
boasted  that  he  had  been  fired  at  thirty  times 
and  only  his  hair  had  been  touched.     In  per- 

*  On  the  night  of  May  24.-25,  1856,  five  pro-slavery 
men  living  on  Pottawatomie  Creek,  in  Kansas,  were 
mysteriously  and  brutally  assassinated.  The  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  charged  John  Brown  and 
his  band  with  these  murders,  which  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  Brown  persistently  denied.  His  latest  biog- 
rapher, however,  unreservedly  admits  his  guilt:  "  For 
some  reason  he  [John  Brown]  chose  not  to  strike  a 
blow  himself;  and  this  is  what  Salmon  Brown  meant 
when  he  declared  that  his  father  'was  not  a  participa- 
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sonal  appearance  he  was  tall,  slender,  with 
rather  a  military  bearing,  in  garb  half  deacon, 
half  soldier. J  He  had  an  impressive,  half-per- 
suasive, half-commanding  manner.  He  was 
always  very  secretive,  affected  much  mystery 
in  his  movements,  came  and  went  abruptly, 
was  direct  and  dogmatic  to  bluntness  in  his 
conversation.  His  education  was  scant,  his 
reading  limited;  he  wrote  strong  phrases  in 
bad  orthography.  If  we  may  believe  the  inti- 
mations from  himself  and  those  who  knew  him 
best,  he  had  not  only  acquired  a  passionate 
hatred  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  had  for 
twenty  years  nursed  the  longing  to  become 
a  liberator  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States. 
To  this  end  he  read  various  stories  of  insur- 
rections, and  meditated  on  the  vicissitudes, 
chances,  and  strategy  of  partisan  warfare. 
A  year's  border  fighting  in  Kansas  not  only 
suddenly  put  thought  into  action,  but  his 
personal  and  family  sacrifices  intensified  his 
visionary  ambition  into  a  stern  and  inflexible 
purpose. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  exactly  how  and 
when  the  Harper's  Ferry  invasion  first  took 
practical  shape  in  John  Brown's  mind,  but 
the  indications  are  that  it  grew  little  by  little 
out  of  his  Kansas  experience.  His  earliest 
collisions  with  the  Border  Ruffians  occurred  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1856.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  the  United  States  troops 
dispersed  his  band,  and  generally  suppressed 
the  civil  war.  In  January,  1857,  we  find  him 
in  the  Eastern  States,  appealing  for  arms  and 
supplies  to  various  committees  and  in  various 
places,  alleging  that  he  desired  to  organize 
and  equip  a  company  of  one  hundred  minute- 
men,  who  were  "  mixed  up  with  the  people  of 
Kansas,"  but  who  should  be  ready  on  call  to 
rush  to  the  defense  of  freedom.  This  appeal 
only  partly  succeeded.  From  one  commit- 
tee he  obtained  authority  as  agent  over  certain 
arms  stored  in  Iowa,  the  custody  and  control 
of  which  had  been  in  dispute.  From  another 
committee  he  obtained  a  portion  of  the 
clothing  he  desired.  From  still  other  sources 
he  received  certain  moneys,  but  not  sufficient 
for  his  requirements.  Two  circumstances,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  he  was  practicing  a  decep- 
tion upon  the  committees  and  public.  He 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  blacksmith,  in 
Collinsville,  Connecticut,  to  manufacture  him 

tor  in  the  deed.'  It  was  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  word  '  participator  '  which  would  permit  such 
a  denial ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  honestly  made,  although 
for  the  purpose  of  disgui>ing  what  John  Brown's  real 
agencyin  the  matter  was.  He  was, in  fact,  the  originator 
and  performer  of  these  executions,  although  the  hands 
that  dealt  the  wounds  were  those  of  others.'' — F.  B. 
Sanborn,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  pp.  263-4. 

t  Redpath,  "  Life  of  John  Brown,"  p.  48. 

+  Sanborn,  in  "  Atlantic,-'  April,  1S72. 
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iooo  pikes  of  a  certain  pattern,*  to  be  com- 
pleted in  90  days,  and  paid  $550  on  the  con- 
tract. There  is  no  record  that  he  mentioned  this 
matter  to  any  committee.  His  proposed  Kan- 
ninute-men  were  only  to  be  one  hundred  in 
number,  and  the  pikes  could  not  be  for  them ; 
his  explanation  to  the  blacksmith,  that  they 
would  be  a  good  weapon  of  defense  for  Kan- 
settlers,  was  clearly  a  subterfuge.  These 
pikes,  ordered  about  March  23d,  1857,  were 
without  doubt  intended  for  his  Virginia  inva- 
sion :  and  in  fact  the  identical  lot,  finished 
after  long  delay,  under  the  same  contract, 
were  shipped  to  him  in  September,  1859,  and 
were  actually  used  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  at- 
tempt. The  other  circumstance  is  that,  about 
the  time  of  his  contract  for  the  pikes,  he  also, 
without  the  knowledge  of  committees  or  friends, 
engaged  a  worthless  adventurer,  named  Forbes, 
to  go  West  and  give  military  instruction  to  his 
company. —  a  measure  neither  useful  nor  prac- 
ticable for  Kansas  defense.  These  two  acts 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  preparation  for  Harp- 
er's Ferry. 

But  merely  to  conceive  great  enterprises  is 
not  to  perform  them,  and  every  after-step 
of  John  Brown  reveals  his  lamentable  weak- 
ness and  utter  inadequacy  for  the  heroic  role 
to  which  he  fancied  himself  called.  His  first 
blunder  was  in  divulging  all  his  plans  to 
Forbes,  an  utter  stranger,  while  he  was  so 
careful  in  concealing  them  from  others.  Forbes, 
as  ambitious  and  reckless  as  himself,  of  course 
soon  quarreled  with  him,  and  left  him,  and 
endeavored  first  to  supplant  and  then  betray 
him. 

Meanwhile,  little  by  little,  Brown  gathered 
one  colored  and  six  white  confederates  from 
among  his  former  followers  in  Kansas,  and 
assembled  them  for  drill  and  training  in 
Iowa;t  four  others  joined  him  there.!  These, 
together  with  his  son  Owen,  counted,  all  told,  a 
band  of  twelve  persons  engaged  for,  and  partly 
informed  of,  his  purpose.  He  left  them  there 
for  instruction  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  1858,  while  he  himself  went  East 
to  procure  means. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1858,  John 

vn   became,  and  remained  for  about  a 

month,  a  guest  at  the  house  of   Frederick 


Douglass,  in  Rochester,  New-York.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  there  he  wrote  to  a  prom- 
inent Boston  abolitionist,  T.  W.  Higginson: 

"  I  now  want  to  get,  for  the  perfecting  of  by  far  the 
most  important  undertaking  of  my  whole  life,  from 
$500  to  $Soo  within  the  next  sixty  days.  I  have  written 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  George  L.  Stearns,  and  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Esquires,  on  the  subject."  § 

Correspondence  and  mutual  requests  for  a 
conference  ensued,  and  finally  these  Boston 
friends  sent  Sanborn  to  the  house  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  in  Peterboro,  New-York,  where  a 
meeting  had  been  arranged. ||  Sanborn  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty- six,  just  graduated  from 
college,  who,  as  secretary  of  various  Massachu- 
setts committees,  had  been  the  active  agent  for 
sending  contributions  to  Kansas.  He  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  Washington's  birthday, 
February  22d,  1858,  and  took  part  in  a  coun- 
cil of  conspiracy,  of  which  John  Brown  was 
the  moving  will  and  chief  actor.^f 

Brown  began  by  reading  to  the  council  a 
long  document  which  he  had  drafted  since  his 
stay  in  Rochester.**  It  called  itself  a  "  Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  which,  as  it  ex- 
plained, looked  to  no  overthrow  of  States  or 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  simply  to 
"  amendment  and  repeal."  It  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  reasonable  project  of  government,  but 
simply  an  ill-jointed  outline  of  rules  for  a  pro- 
posed slave  insurrection.  The  scheme,  so  far 
as  any  comprehension  of  it  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  various  reports  which  remain,  was 
something  as  follows : 

Somewhere  in  the  Virginia  mountains  he 
would  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  and  liber- 
ation. Enthusiasts  would  join  him  from  the 
free  States,  and  escaped  blacks  come  to  his 
help  from  Canada.  From  Virginia  and  the 
contiguous  and  neighboring  slave  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  fugitive  slaves, 
with  their  families,  would  flock  to  his  camps. 
He  would  take  his  supplies,  provisions,  and 
horses  by  force  from  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions. Money,  plate,  watches,  and  jewelry 
would  "  constitute  a  liberal  safety  or  intelli- 
gence fund."  tt  For  arms,  he  had  200  Sharps 
rifles,  and  200  revolvers,  with  which  he  would 


"  '  He  was  exhibiting  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
happened  to  be  collected  together  in  a  druggist's 
store,  some  weapons  which  he  claimed  to  have  taken 
from  Captain  I'ate  in  Kansas.  Among  them  was  a 
t«ro-edged  dirk,  with  a  blade  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  he  remarked  that  if  he  had  a  lot  of  those  things 
to  attach  to  poles  a!>out  six  feet  long,  they  would  be 
a  capital  weapon  of  defense  for  the  settlers  of  Kansas. 
.  .  .  When  he  came  to  make  the  contract,  he  wrote 
it  to  have  malleable  ferrules,  cast  solid,  and  a  guard  to 

be  of  malleable  iron \fter  seeing  the  sample 

he  made  a  slight  alteration.    One  was,  to  have  a  screw 


put  in,  as  the  one  here  has,  so  that  they  could  be  un- 
shipped in  case  of  necessity." — Blair,  Testimony  be- 
fore Investigating  Committee,  pp.  12 1-2. 

t  Realf  Testimony,  p.  91.  Mason  Report,  36th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.    Senate  Reports,  Vol.  II. 

%  Ibid.,  pp.  91-94. 

$  "Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p.  51. 

||  Sanborn,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown," 
p.  438. 

If  "  Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p.  52. 

**  Sanborn  in  "Atlantic,"  March,  1875,  p.  329. 

tt  Mason  Report,  Appendix,  p.  55. 
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arm  his  best  marksmen.  His  ruder  followers, 
and  even  the  women  and  children,  he  would 
arm  with  pikes  to  defend  fortifications.  He 
would  construct  defenses  of  palisades  and 
earthworks.  He  would  use  natural  strong- 
holds ;  find  secret  mountain-passes  to  connect 
one  with  another;  retreat  from  and  evade  at- 
tacks he  could  not  overcome.  He  would  main- 
tain and  indefinitely  prolong  a  guerilla  war,  of 
which  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  and 
the  negroes  in  Hayti  afforded  examples.  With 
success,  he  would  enlarge  the  area  of  his  occu- 
pation so  as  to  include  arable  valleys  and  low- 
lands bordering  the  Alleghany  range  in  the 
slave  States  ;  and  here  he  would  colonize,  gov- 
ern, and  educate  the  blacks  he  had  freed,  and 
maintain  their  liberty.  He  would  make  cap- 
tures and  reprisals,  confiscate  property,  take, 
hold,  and  exchange  prisoners,  and  especially 
secure  white  hostages  and  exchange  them  for 
slaves  to  liberate.  He  would  recognize  neutrals, 
make  treaties,  exercise  humanity,  prevent 
crime,  repress  immorality,  and  observe  all  es- 
tablished laws  of  war.  Success  would  render 
his  revolt  permanent,  and  in  the  end,  through 
"  amendment  and  repeal,"  abolish  slavery.  If, 
at  the  worst,  he  were  driven  from  the  moun- 
tains he  would  retreat  with  his  followers  through 
the  free  States  to  Canada.  He  had  12  recruits 
drilling  in  Iowa,  and  a  half-executed  contract 
for  1000  pikes  in  Connecticut;*  furnish  him 
$800  in  money  and  he  would  begin  operations 
in  May. 

This,  if  we  supply  continuity  and  arrange- 
ment to  his  vagaries,  must  have  been  approx- 
imately what  he  felt  or  dreamily  saw,  and 
outlined  in  vigorous  words  to  his  auditors. 
His  listening  friends  were  dumfounded  at  the 
audacity  as  well  as  heart-sick  at  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  attempt.  They  pointed  out 
the  almost  certainty  of  failure  and  destruc- 
tion, and  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  mad  scheme ;  but  to  no  purpose. t  They 
saw  they  were  dealing  with  a  foregone  con- 
clusion ;  he  had  convoked  them,  not  to  ad- 
vise as  to  methods,  but  to  furnish  the  means. 
All  reasonable  argument  he  met  with  his  rigid 
dogmatic  formulas,  his  selected  proverbs,  his 
favorite  texts  of  Scripture.  The  following, 
preserved  by  various  witnesses  as  samples  of 
his  sayings  at  other  times,  indicate  his  reason- 
ing on  this  occasion  : 

*  Blair  Testimony,  Mason  Report,  pp.  12 1-5. 

t  Sanborn  in  "  Atlantic,"  March,  1875,  P-329- 

%  Redpath,  "  Life  of  John  Brown,"  p.  206. 

§  Sanborn  in  "  Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p  52. 

)j  Sanborn  in  "Atlantic,"  March,  1875,  p.  329. 

IT  Sanborn,"  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,"  p.  439. 

**  Sanborn,  "  Atlantic,"  July,  1872,  p.  53. 

ft  "  Meantime  I  had  communicated  his  plans  at  his 
request  to  Theodore  Parker,  Wentworth  Higginson, 
and  Dr.  Howe,  and  had  given  Mr.  Stearns  some  gen- 


"  Give  a  slave  a  pike  and  you  make  him  a  man.  I 
would  not  give  Sharps  rifles  to  more  than  ten  men  in 
a  hundred,  and  then  only  when  they  have  learned  to 
use  them.  A  ravine  is  better  than  a  plain.  Woods  and 
mountain-sides  can  be  held  by  resolute  men  against 
ten  times  their  force.  Nat  Turner,  with  fifty  men,  held 
Virginia  five  weeks;  the  same  number,  well  organized 
and  armed,  can  shake  the  system  out  of  the  State."  \ 
"  A  few  men  in  the  right,  and  knowing  they  are  right, 
can  overturn  a  king.  Twenty  men  in  the  Alleghanies 
could  break  slavery  to  pieces  in  two  years."  "  If  God 
be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us  ?  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  § 

One  of  the  participants  relates,  that  — 
"  When  the  agitated  party  broke  up  their 
council  for  the  night,  it  was  perfectly  plain 
that  Brown  could  not  he  held  back  from  his 
purpose."  ||  The  discussion  of  the  friends  on 
the  second  day  (February  23d)  was  therefore 
only  whether  they  should  aid  him,  or  oppose 
him,  or  remain  indifferent.  Against  every  ad- 
monition of  reason,  mere  personal  sympathy 
seems  to  have  carried  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
first  of  these  alternatives.  "  You  see  how  it  is," 
said  the  chief  counsellor,  Gerrit  Smith  ;  "  our 
dear  old  friend  has  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
course  and  cannot  be  turned  from  it.  We 
cannot  give  him  up  to  die  alone;  we  must 
support  him."fl  Brown  has  left  an  exact 
statement  of  his  own  motive  and  expectation, 
in  a  letter  to  Sanborn  on  the  following  day. 

"  I  have  only  had  this  one  opportunity  in  a  life  of 
nearly  sixty  years.  .  .  .  God  has  honored  but  com- 
paratively a  very  small  part  of  mankind  with  any 
possible  chance  for  such  mighty  and  soul-satisfying 
rewards.  ...  I  expect  nothing  but  to  endure  hard- 
ness, but  I  expect  to  effect  a  mighty  conquest,  even 
though  it  be  like  the  last  victory  of  Samson."  ** 

Nine  days  later  Brown  went  to  Boston, 
where  the  conspiracy  was  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  promises  and  encourage- 
ments of  a  little  coterie  of  radical  abolitionists.tt 
Within  the  next  two  months  the  funds  he  de- 
sired were  contributed  and  sent  him.  Mean- 
while Brown  returned  West,  and  moved  his 
company  of  recruits  from  Iowa,  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  to  the  town  of  Chatham, 
in  Canada  West,  arriving  there  about  the  1st 
of  May.  By  written  invitations,  Brown  here 
called  together  what  is  described  as  "  a  quiet 
convention  of  the  friends  of  freedom,"  to  per- 
fect his  organization.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1858, 
they  held  a  meeting  with  closed  doors,  there 
being  present  the  original  company  of  ten  or 

eral  conception  of  them.  .  .  .  No  other  person  in 
New  England  except  these  four  was  informed  by  me 
of  the  affair,  though  there  were  many  who  knew  or 
suspected  Brown's  general  purposes.  .  .  .  Brown's 
first  request,  in  1858,  was  for  a  fund  of  $1000  only; 
with  this  in  hand  he  promised  to  take  the  field  either 
in  April  or  May.  Mr.  Stearns  acted  as  treasurer  of 
this  fund,  and  before  the  first  of  May  nearly  the  whole 
amount  had  been  paid  in  or  subscribed." —  Sanborn, 
"  Atlantic,"  April,  1875,  pp.  456-7. 
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eleven  white  members  and  one  colored,  whom 
D  had  brought  with  him,  and  a  some- 
s  gathering  of  negroes  res- 
idents oi  Canada.  Some  sort  of  promise 
of  secrecy  was  mutually  made  ;  then  John 
Browr.  eech,  laid  his  plan  before  the 

Delaney,  a  colored  doctor, 
in  a  response,  promised  the  assistance  of  all 
the  colored  people  in  Canada.*  The  provis- 
ional constitution  drafted  by  Brown  at  Roch- 
ester was  read  and  adopted  by  articles,  and 
about  forty-five  persons  signed  their  names  to 
the  -  Constitution,"  for  the  M  proscribed  and 
oppressed  races  of  the  United  States."  Two 
tfterward,  the  meeting  again  convened 
for  the  election  of  omcers,  John  Brown  was 
elected  Commander-in-chief  by  acclamation  ; 
other  members  were  by  the  same  summary 
method  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  two  of 
them  members  of  Congress.  The  election  of  a 
President  was  prudently  postponed. 

This  Chatham  convention  cannot  claim  con- 
sideration as  a  serious  deliberative  proceeding. 
John  Brown  was  its  sole  life  and  voice.  The  col- 
ored Canadians  were  nothing  but  spectators. 
The  ten  white  recruits  were  mere  Kansas  adven- 
.  mostly  boys  in  years  and  waifs  in  so- 
|  perhaps  depending  largely  for  livelihood 
on  the  employment  or  bounty,  precarious  as  it 
was,  of  their  leader.  Upon  this  reckless,  drift- 
ing material  the  strong  despotic  will,  emotional 
enthusiasm,  and  mysterious  rhapsodical  talk 
of  John  Brown  exercised  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation ;  he  drew  them  by  easy  gradations  into 
his  confidence  and  conspiracy.  The  remain- 
ing element,  John  Brown's  son  in  the  Chat- 
ham meeting,  and  other  sons  and  relatives  in 
the  Harper's  Ferry  attack,  are  of  course  but  the 
long  educated  instruments  of  the  father's 
th  night  and  purpose. 

With  funds  provided,  with  his  plan  of  gov- 
ernment accepted,  and  himself  formally  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  Brown  doubtless 
it  his  campaign  about  to  begin  ;  it  was 
.   r  destined  to  an  unexpected  interrup- 
l'he  discarded  and  disappointed  adven- 
turer Forbes  had  informed  several  prominent 
-licans  in  Washington  City  that  Brown 
•   ting  an  unlawful  enterprise;  and 
I  tston  committee,  warned   that   certain 
custody,  which  had  been  con- 
id  for  Kansas  defense,  were  about  to  be 
flagrantly  misused,  dared  not  incur  the  pub- 
.  irn  of  complicity  in  such  a  deception 
of  faith.    The  Chatham  organiza- 
■  ompleted    when    Brown 
fro  ii    the    Bo, ton   committee 

.   I ' -  j>'>r  1 ,  p.  QQ, 
tStearni  I  .  i  jth,  1858;   Howe,  Testi- 

/rt,  p.  177. 


that  he  must  not  use  the  arms  (the  200 
Sharps  rifles  and  200  revolvers)  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  the  defense  of  Kansas.t  Brown  hur- 
ried to  Boston  ;  but  oral  consultation  with  his 
friends  confirmed  the  necessity  for  postpone- 
ment; and  it  was  arranged  that,  to  lull  sus- 
picion, he  should  return  to  Kansas  and  await 
a  more  favorable  opportunity.  He  yielded 
assent,  and  that  fall  and  winter  performed  the 
exploit  of  leading  an  armed  foray  into  Mis- 
souri, and  carrying  away  eleven  slaves  to  Can- 
ada— an  achievement  which,  while  to  a  certain 
degree  it  placed  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  pub- 
lic outlaw,  nevertheless  greatly  increased  his 
own  and  his  followers'  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  grand  plan.  Gradually  the  various 
obstacles  melted  away.  Kansas  became  paci- 
fied. The  adventurer  Forbes  faded  out  of  sight 
and  importance.  The  disputed  Sharps  rifles 
and  revolvers  were  transferred  from  commit- 
tee to  committee,  and  finally  turned  over  to  a 
private  individual  to  satisfy  a  debt.  He  in 
turn  delivered  them  to  Brown  without  any 
hampering  conditions.  The  Connecticut  black- 
smith finished  and  shipped  the  thousand  pikes. 
The  contributions  from  the  Boston  committee 
swelled  from  one  to  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  recruits,  with  a  few  changes,  though 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were 
generally  held  to  their  organization  and  prom- 
ise, and  slightly  increased  in  number.  The 
provisional  Constitution  and  sundry  blank 
commissions  were  surreptitiously  printed,  and 
captains  and  lieutenants  appointed  by  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Brown  "  Commander-in-chief," 
countersigned  by  the  "  Secretary  of  War." 

Gradually,  also,  the  Commander-in-chief  re- 
solved on  an  important  modification  of  his 
plan;  that,  instead  of  plunging  at  once  into 
the  Virginia  mountains,  he  would  begin  by  the 
capture  of  the  United  States  armory  and 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Two  advantages 
seem  to  have  vaguely  suggested  themselves 
to  his  mind  as  likely  to  arise  from  this  course: 
the  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  govern- 
ment arms,  and  the  wide-spread  panic  and 
moral  influence  of  so  bold  an  attempt.  But  it 
nowhere  appears  that  he  had  any  conception 
of  the  increased  risk  and  danger  it  involved, 
or  that  he  adopted  the  slightest  precaution  to 
meet  them. 

Harper's  Ferry  was  a  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  lying  between  the  slave  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah  rivers,  and 
where  the  united  streams  flow  through  a  pic- 
turesque gap  in  the  single  mountain-range 
called  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  situation  possesses 
none  of  the  elements  which  would  make  it  a 
defensible  fastness  for  protracted  guerilla  war- 
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fare,  such  as  was  contemplated  in  Brown's 
plan.  The  mountains  are  everywhere  ap- 
proachable without  difficulty ;  are  pierced 
by  roads  and  farms  in  all  directions;  contain 
few  natural  resources  for  sustenance,  defense, 
or  concealment  ;  are  easily  observed  or  con- 
trolled from  the  plain  by  superior  forces.  The 
town  is  irregular,  compact,  and  hilly  ;  a  bridge 
across  each  stream  connects  it  with  the  oppo- 
site shores,  and  the  Government  factory  and 
buildings,  which  utilized  the  water-power  of 
the  Potomac,  lay  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
point  of  land  between  the  streams.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  crosses  the  Potomac 
bridge. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1S59,  John  Brown,  under 
an  assumed  name,  with  two  sons  and  another 
follower,  appeared  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
soon  aiter  rented  the  Kennedy  Farm,  in  Mary- 
land, five  miles  from  the  town,  where  he  made 
a  pretense  of  cattle-dealing  and  mining;  but 
in  reality  collected  secretly  his  rifles,  revolvers, 
ammunition,  pikes,  blankets,  tents,  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  for  a  campaign.  His  rather 
eccentric  actions,  and  the  irregular  coming 
and  going  of  occasional  strangers  at  his  cabin, 
created  no  suspicion  in  the  neighborhood. 
Cautiously  increasing  his  supplies,  and  gath- 
ering his  recruits,  he  appointed  the  attack  for 
the  24th  of  October;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  (fear  of  treachery,  it  is  vaguely  sug- 
gested,) he  precipitated  his  movement  in  ad- 
vance of  that  date.  From  this  point  the  oc- 
currences exhibit  no  foresight  or  completeness 
of  preparation,  no  diligent  pursuit  of  an  intelli- 
gent plan,  nor  skill  to  devise  momentary  ex- 
pedients ;  only  a  blind  impulse  to  act. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  16th,  1859, 
Brown  gave  his  final  orders,  humanely  direct- 
ing his  men  to  take  no  life  where  they  could 
avoid  it.  Placing  a  few  pikes  and  other  im- 
plements in  his  one-horse  wagon,  he  started 
with  his  company  of  eighteen  followers  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  leaving  five  men  behind. 
They  cut  the  telegraph  wires  on  the  way,  and 
reached  Harper's  Ferry  about  eleven  o'clock. 
He  himself  broke  open  the  armory  gates,  took 
the  watchmen  prisoners,  and  made  that  place 
his  headquarters.  Separating  hismen  into  small 
detachments,  he  took  possession  of,  and  at- 
tempted to  hold,  the  two  bridges,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  rifle-factory.  Next  he  sent  six  of  his 
men  five  miles  into  the  country  to  bring  in 
several  prominent  slave-owners  and  their 
slaves.  This  was  accomplished  before  day- 
light, and  all  were  brought  as  prisoners  to 
Brown  at  the  armory.  With  them  they  also 
brought  a  large  four-horse  farm  wagon,  which 
he  now  sent  to  transfer  arms  from  his  Kennedy 
farm  to  a  school-house  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  Potomac,  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 


Meanwhile,  about  midnight  ofSundav,they 
detained  the  railroad  train  three  hours,  but 
finally  allowed  it  to  proceed.  A  negro  port'  r 
was  shot  on  the  bridge.  The  town  began  to  be 
alarmed.  Citizens  were  captured  at  various 
points,  and  brought  to  swell  the  number  of  pris- 
oners at  the  armory,  counting  forty  or  fifty 
by  morning.  Still,  not  until  daylight,  and  even 
until  the  usual  hour  of  rising  on  Monday 
morning,  did  the  town  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  trouble. 

What,  now,  did  Brown  intend  to  do  ?  What 
result  did  he  look  for  from  his  movement  thus 
far?  Amid  his  conflicting  acts  and  contradic- 
tory explanations,  the  indications  seem  clear 
only  on  two  or  three  points.  Both  he  and  his  men 
gave  everybody  to  understand  without  reserve 
that  they  had  come  not  to  kill  or  destroy,  but 
only  to  liberate  the  slaves.  Soon,  also,  he  placed 
pikes  in  the  hands  of  his  black  prisoners.  But 
that  ceremony  did  not  make  soldiers  of  them, 
as  his  favorite  maxim  taught.  They  held  them 
in  their  hands  with  listless  indifference,  remain- 
ing themselves,  as  before,  an  incumbrance  in- 
stead of  a  reenforcement.  He  gave  his  white 
prisoners  notice  that  he  would  hold  them  as 
hostages,  and  informed  one  or  two  that,  after 
daylight,  he  would  exchange  them  for  slaves. 
Before  the  general  fighting  began,  he  endeav- 
ored to  effect  an  armistice  or  compromise  with 
the  citizens,  to  stop  bloodshed,  on  condition 
that  he  be  permitted  to  hold  the  armory  and 
retain  the  liberated  negroes.  All  this  warrants 
the  inference  that  he  expected  to  hold  the  town, 
first,  by  the  effect  of  terror;  secondly,  by  the  dis- 
play of  leniency  and  kindness;  and  supposed 
that  he  could  remain  indefinitely,  and  dictate 
terms  at  his  leisure.  The  fallacy  of  this  scheme 
became  quickly  apparent. 

As  the  day  dawned  upon  the  town  and  the 
truth  upon  the  citizens,  his  situation  in  a  military 
point  of  view  was  already  hopeless, — eighteen 
men  against  perhaps  1000  adults,  and  these 
eighteen  scattered  in  four  or  five  different 
squads,  without  means  of  mutual  support, 
communication,  or  even  contingent  orders! 
Gradually,  as  the  startled  citizens  became 
certain  of  the  insignificant  numbers  of  the  as- 
sailants, an  irregular  street-firing  broke  out 
between  Brown's  sentinels  and  individuals 
with  firearms.  The  alarm  was  carried  to 
neighboring  towns,  and  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides  augmented  the  excitement. 
Tradition  rather  than  definite  record  asserts 
that  some  of  Brown's  lieutenants  began  to 
comprehend  that  they  were  in  a  trap,  and 
advised  him  to  retreat.  Nearly  all  his  eulo- 
gists have  assumed  that  such  was  his  original 
plan,  and  his  own  subsequent  excuses  hint  at 
this  intention.  But  the  claim  is  clearly  unten- 
able. He  had  no  means  of  defensive  retreat, — 
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no  provisions,  no  transportation  for  his  arms 
and  equipage,  no  supply  of  ammunition.  The 
d  evident  afterthought 
.her  from  choice  or  necessity,  how- 
ever, he  remained  only  to  find  himself  more 
and  more  closely  pressed.  By  Monday  noon 
the  squad  in  the  rifle-works,  distant  one  mile 
from  the  armory,  had  been  driven  out,  killed, 
ami  captured.  The  other  squads,  not  so  far 
from  their  leader,  joined  him  at  the  armory, 
minus  their  losses.  Already  he  was  driven  to 
tike  refuge  with  his  diminished  force  in  the 
engine-house,  a  low,  strong  brick  building  in 
the  armory  yard,  where  they  barricaded  the 
doors  and  improvised  loop-holes,  and  into 
which  they  took  with  them  ten  selected  prison- 
ers as  hostages.  But  the  expedient  was  one 
■eration.  By  this  movement  Brown  lit- 
erally shut  himself  up  in  his  own  prison,  from 
which  escape  was  impossible. 

A  desultory  hre  was  kept  up  through  doors 
and  loop-holes.  But  now  the  whole  country 
had  become  thoroughly  aroused,  and  sundry 
militarv  companies  from  neighboring  towns 
and  counties  poured  into  Harper's  Ferry. 
Brown  himself  at  length  realized  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  position,  and  parleyed  for  leave  to 
retreat  across  the  river  on  condition  of  his  giv- 
ing up  his  prisoners ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  also  took  prompt  measures; 
and  on  Monday  night  a  detachment  of  eighty 
marines  from  the  Washington  navy-yard,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
nited  States  army,  the  same  who  after- 
ward became  the  principal  leader  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  the  Rebellion,  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  and  were  stationed  in  the  arm- 
rd  so  as  to  cut  off  the  insurgents  from 
all  retreat.  At  daylight  on  Tuesday  morning 
Br  nvn  was  summoned  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, but  he  refused.  The  instant  the  officer 
left  the  engine-house  a  storming-party  of  ma- 
rines battered  in  the  doors ;  in  five  minutes  the 
conflict  was  over.  One  marine  was  shot  dead 
in  the  assault ;  Brown  fell  under  severe  sword 
and  bayonet  wounds,  two  of  his  son's  lay  dead 
or  dying,  and  four  or  five  of  his  men  were  made 
prisoners,  only  two  remaining  unhurt.  Thegreat 
scheme  of  liberation  built  up  through  nearly 
three  yean  of  elaborate  con  piracy,  and  de- 
:  to  be  executed  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
individual  enterprise  with  pikes,  rifles,  forts, 
guerilla  war,  prisoners,  hostages,  and  plunder, 
was,  after  an  experimental  campaign  of  thirty- 
six  hours,  in  utter  collapse.  Of  Brown's  total 
if  twenty-two  rn'-n,  ten  were  killed,  five 
d,  and  seven  were  captured,  tried,  and 
i.   Of  the  tOWl  .  five  had  been 

killed  and  ei^'ht  wounded. 

While   John    Brown's  ability    for    military 
0  insignificant  even  for  ridicule, 


his  moral  and  personal  courage  compelled  the 
admiration  of  his  enemies.  Arraigned  before 
a  Virginia  court,  the  authorities  hurried  through 
his  trial  for  treason,  conspiracy,  and  murder, 
with  an  unseemly  precipitancy,  almost  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  seem  the  accuser,  and  the 
commonwealth  the  trembling  culprit.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  acts  with  frankness,  defended 
his  purpose  with  a  sincerity  that  betokened 
honest  conviction,  bore  his  wounds  and  met 
his  fate  with  a  manly  fortitude.  Eight  years 
before,  he  had  written,  in  a  document  organiz- 
ing a  band  of  colored  people  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  to  resist  the  fugitive  slave  law: 
"  Nothing  so  charms  the  American  people  as 
personal  bravery.  The  trial  for  life  of  one  bold, 
and  to  some  extent  successful,  man,  for  defend- 
ing his  rights  in  good  earnest,  would  arouse 
more  sympathy  throughout  the  nation  than 
the  accumulated  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  our  submissive  colored 
population."  Even  now,  when  mere  Quixotic 
knight-errantry  and  his  own  positive  violation 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  society  had 
put  his  life  in  forfeit,  this  sympathy  for  his 
boldness  and  misfortune  came  to  him  in  large 
measure.  Questioned  by  Governor  Wise,  Sen- 
ator Mason,  and  Representative  Vallandig- 
ham  about  his  accomplices,  he  refused  to  say 
anything  except  about  what  he  had  done,  and 
freely  took  upon  himself  the  whole  responsi- 
bility. He  was  so  warped  by  his  religious  train- 
ing as  to  have  become  a  fatalist  as  well  as  a 
fanatic.  "  All  our  actions,"  he  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  in  prison,  "  even  all  the  follies  that 
led  to  this  disaster,  were  decreed  to  happen 
ages  before  the  world  was  made."*  The 
gloomy  philosophy  of  Calvin  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  Brown's  life  and  deeds. 

He  was  convicted,  sentenced,  and  hanged 
on  the  2d  of  December.  Congress  met  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  the  Senate  appointed  an 
investigating  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
seizure  of  the  United  States  armory  and  ar- 
senal. The  long  and  searching  examination 
of  many  witnesses  brought  out  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  varied  personal  plottings  of 
Brown,  but  failed  to  reveal  that  half  a  dozen 
radical  abolition  clergymen  of  Boston  were 
party  to  the  conspiracy  ;  nor  did  they  then  or 
afterward  justify  their  own  conduct  by  showing 
that  Christ  ever  counseled  treason,  abetted 
conspiracy,  or  led  rebellion  against  established 
government.  From  beginning  to  end,  the 
whole  act  was  reprehensible,  and  fraught  with 
evil  result.  Modern  civilization  and  republican 
government  require  that  beyond  the  self-de- 
fense necessary  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb,  all  coercive  reform  shall  act  by  authority 
of  law  only. 

■  Sanborn  in  "Atlantic,"  Dec,  1875,  p.  718. 
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Upon  politics  the  main  effect  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  incident  was  to  aggravate  the  temper  and 
increase  the  bitterness  of  all  parties.  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi;  Mason,  of  Virginia;  and 
Fitch,  of  Indiana,  democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee,  sought  dili- 
gently but  unsuccessfully  to  find  grounds  to 
hold  the  Republican  party  at  large  responsible 
for  Brown's  raid.  They  felt  obliged  to  report 
that  they  could  not  recommend  any  legislation 
to  meet  similar  cases  in  the  future,  since  the 
"  invasion  "  of  Virginia  was  not  of  the  kind 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  but  was  "  sim- 
ply the  act  of  lawless  ruffians,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  no  public  or  political  authority."  * 
Collamer,  of  Vermont,  and  Doolittle,  of  Wis- 
consin, Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
in  their  minority  report,  considered  the  affair 
an  outgrowth  of  the  pro-slavery  lawlessness 
in  Kansas.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  how- 
ever, apparently  with  the  object  of  still  further 
setting  himself  right  with  the  South,  and  aton- 
ing for  his  Freeport  heresy,  made  a  long  speech 
in  advocacy  of  a  law  to  punish  conspiracies 
in  one  State  or  Territory  against  the  govern- 
ment, people,  or  property  of  another;  once 
more  quoting  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech, 
and  Seward's  Rochester  speech  as  containing 
revolutionary  doctrines. 

In  the  country  at  large,  as  in  Congress,  the 
John  Brown  raid  excited  bitter  discussion  and 
radically  diverse  comment, —  some  execrating 
him  as  a  deserved  felon,  while  others  exalted 
him  as  a  saint.  His  Boston  friends  particularly, 
who  had  encouraged  him  with  either  voice  or 
money,  were  extravagant  in  their  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  and  admiration.  On  the  day 
of  his  execution  religious  services  were  held, 
and  funeral  bells  were  tolled.  "  Some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,"  said  Thoreau,  "  Christ 
was  crucified  ;  this  morning,  perchance,  Cap- 
tain Brown  was  hung.  These  are  the  two  ends 
of  a  chain  which  is  not  without  its  links."  t 
"  The  road  to  heaven,"  said  Theodore  Parker, 
"is  as  short  from  the  gallows  as  from  a  throne; 
perhaps,  also,  as  easy."  Emerson,  using  a  yet 
stronger  figure,  had  already  called  him  "  a  new 
saint,  waiting  yet  his  martyrdom,  and  who,  if 
he  shall  suffer,  will  make  the  gallows  glorious 
like  the  cross."  \ 

Amid  this  conflict  of  argument,  public 
opinion  in  the  free  States  gravitated  to  neither 
extreme.  It  accepted  neither  the  declara- 
tion of  the  great  orator  Wendell  Phillips, 
that  "  the  lesson  of  the  hour  is  insurrection, "§ 
nor  the  assertion  of  the  great  lawyer  Charles 

*  Mason  Report,  p.  18. 

\  Redpath,  "Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry,"  p.  41. 
\  Cooke's  Life  of  Emerson,  p.  140. 
%  Lecture  at  Brooklyn,  November  1st,  1859.  "  Echoes 
of  Harper's  Ferry,"  p.  43. 


O'Conor,  that  slavery  "  is  in  its  own  nature, 
as  an  institution,  beneficial  to  both  races."  || 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
neglected  to  quote  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion  of 
the  Harper's  Ferry  attempt.  His  quiet  and 
common-sense  criticism  of  the  affair,  pro- 
nounced a  few  months  after  its  occurrence, 
was  substantially  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
average  public  judgment  has  come  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  : 

"  Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than 
they  were  before  the  Republican  party  was  organized. 
What  induced  the  Southampton  insurrection,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry  ?  You  can 
scarcely  stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Southampton  was  '  got  up  by  Black  Repub- 
licanism.' In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive 
slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  indispensable 
concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained.  The  slaves  have 
no  means  of  rapid  communication ;  nor  can  incendiary 
freemen,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels  ;  but  there  neither 
are  nor  can  be  supplied  the  indispensable  connecting 
trains. 

"  Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affec- 
tion of  slaves  for  their  masters  and  mistresses  ;  and  a 
part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising 
could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty 
individuals  before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of 
a  favorite  master  or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This 
is  the  rule ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not 
an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history, 
though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more  in  point. 
In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the 
secret;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, averted  the  calamity.  Occasional  poisonings 
from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy  assassinations 
in  the  field,  and  local  revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery ; 
but  no  general  insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can 
happen  in  this  country  for  a  long  time.  Whoever 
much  fears  or  much  hopes  for  such  an  event,  will  be 
alike  disappointed.    .    .    . 

"  John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a 
slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to 
get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves  re- 
fused to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the 
slaves,  with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it 
could  not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  cor- 
responds with  the  many  attempts  related  in  history,  at 
the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusi- 
ast broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he 
fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  liberate 
them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely  the 
same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in 
the  one  case,  and  on  New  England  in  the  other,  does 
not  disprove  the  sameness  of  the  two  things."  If 

The  aggravation  of  partisan  temper  over  the 
Harper's  Ferry  incident  found  a  manifestation 

||  Letter  to  Committee  of  Merchants,  December  20th, 
1859.     "  Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry,"  p.  299. 
\  Lincoln,  Cooper  Institute  speech,  Feb.  27th,  1S60. 
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in  a  contest  over  the  Speakership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  prolonged  and 
bitter  .  bich  attended  the  election  of 

5.    In    the    Congressional    elections   ot 
ring  the  Lecompton  controversy, 
had  once  more  lost  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  there  having 
S  :i  1 1 3  Republicans,  93  Administra- 
tion 1 '.  -.Santi-Leeompton  Democrats, 
-    uth  Americans,  as  they  were  called; 
that  is,  members,  mainly  from  the  slave  States, 
opposed  to  the  Administration.* 

•  XXXVIth  Congress  began  its  session 

.iter  the  execution  of  John  Brown, 

and  the  election  of  a  Speaker  was  the  first 

■f  the  new  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Republicans,  not  having  a  majority,  made 

no  caucus  nomination;  but  John  Sherman, of 

Ohio,  had  the  largest  following  on  the  first 

ballot,  and  thereafter  received  their  united  ef- 

-  to  elect  him.    At  this  point  a  Missouri 

member  introduced  a  resolution  declaring: 

"That  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  a  certain  book 
called  '  The  Impending  Cri.-is  of  the  South  —  How  to 
Met  it,'  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  one  Hin- 
ton  R.  Helper  [of  North  Carolina],  are  insurrection- 
ary and  hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  that  no  member  of  this  House  who 
has  indorsed  and  recommended  it,  or  the  compend 
from  it,  is  fit  to  be  Speaker  of  this  House."  t 

This   resolution   was   aimed   at   Sherman, 
who  with  some  seventy   Republicans  of  the 
previous  Congress  had  signed  a  circular  in- 
dorsing and  recommending  the  book  upon  the 
general  statement  that  it  was  an  antislavery 
work,  written  by  a  Southerner.  The  book  ad- 
ssed   itself  to   non-slaveholding  Southern 
whites,  and  was  mainly  made  up  of  statistics, 
ontained  occasional  passages  ofintolerant 
and  vindictive  sentiment  against  slaveholders. 
Whether  it  could  be  considered  "  insurrection- 
ary "  depended  altogether  on  the  pro-slavery 
ntislavcrv  bias  of  the  critic.    Besides,  the 
author  had  agreed  that  the  obnoxious  passages 
should  not  be  printed  in  the  compendium  which 
the  Republicans  recommended  in  their  circular. 
When  interro.'i ?'.'!,  Mr.  Sherman  replied  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  book,  and  that  "  I  am 
I  to  any  interference  whatever  by  the 
ith  the  relations  of 
ma-  lave  in  the  slave  States."  But  the 

•  1  'lid  not  relieve  him  from  Southern 
enmity.  The  fire-eaters  seized  the  pretext  to 
charge  him  with  all  manner  of  "  abolition  " 
intei  .'1   by  violent  debate  and  the  ut- 

of  threat-,   of    disunion,    made   the 
Ho  1   •  a  parliamentary  and  almost  a  revolu- 

"  Tribune  Alman 


tionary  babel  for  nearly  two  months.  Certain 
appropriations  were  exhausted,  and  the  treas- 
ury was  in  sore  need  of  funds.  Efforts  were 
made  to  adopt  the  plurality  rule,  and  to  choose 
a  Speaker  for  a  limited  period  ;  but  every  such 
movement  was  resisted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating Sherman,  or  rather,  through  his  defeat 
to  force  the  North  into  unconditional  submis- 
sion to  extreme  pro-slavery  sentiment.  The 
struggle,  nominally  over  an  incident,  was  in 
reality  over  a  policy. 

On  January  30th,  i860,  Mr.  Sherman  with- 
drew his  name,  and  the  solid  Republican  vote 
was  given  to  William  Pennington  of  New  Jer- 
sey, another  Republican,  who,  on  February 
1  st,  was  elected  Speaker  by  117  votes,  4  oppos- 
ing members  having  come  to  his  support. 
The  South  gained  nothing  by  the  obstruction- 
ist policy  of  its  members.  During  the  long  con- 
test, extending  through  forty-four  ballots,  their 
votes  were  scattered  among  many  candidates 
of  different  factions,  while  the  Republicans 
maintained  an  almost  unbroken  steadiness  of 
party  discipline.  On  the  whole,  the  principal 
results  of  the  struggle  were  to  sectionalize 
parties,  more  completely  ripen  Southern  senti- 
ment toward  secession,  and  combine  waver- 
ing voters  in  the  free  States  in  support  of  Re- 
publican doctrines. 

Lincoln's  cooper  institute  speech. 

Among  the  many  invitations  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses which  Lincoln  received  in  the  fall  of 
1859,  was  one  from  a  committee  asking  him 
to  lecture  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  a 
course  then  in  progress  there,  designed  for 
popular  entertainment.  "  I  wrote,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "  that  I  could  do  it  in  February,  pro- 
vided they  would  take  a  political  speech,  if  I 
could  find  time  to  get  up  no  other."  %  "  Your 
letter  was  duly  received  and  handed  over  to 
the  committee,"  was  the  response,  "  and  they 
accept  your  compromise.  You  may  lecture  at 
the  time  you  mention,  and  they  will  pay  you 
$200.  I  think  they  will  arrange  for  a  lecture 
in  New  York  also,  and  pay  you  $200  for 
that."  § 

Financial  obstacles,  or  other  reasons,brought 
about  the  transfer  of  the  engagement  to  a  new 
committee,  ||  and  the  invitation  was  repeated 
in  a  new  form  : 

"  The  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union  of  this 
city  (New  York)  very  earnestly  desire  that  you  should 
deliver  what  I  may  term  a  political  lecture  during  the 
ensuing  month.  The  peculiarities  of  the  case  are 
■  if  lectures  has  been  determined  upon. 
The  fir-t  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  a 


$  fas.   A.   Uriggs  to  Lincoln,  November   1st,  1S59. 
i«.  3.  MS. 

.•ill,   April    6th,    i860.    Lamon,         ||  Jas.  A.    Briggs  in  New  York  "Evening   Post," 
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short  time  ago ;  the  second  will  be  in  a  few  days,  by 
Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  the  third  we  would  prefer 
to  have  from  you  rather  than  any  other  person.  Of 
the  audience  I  should  add  that  it  is  not  [that]  of  an 
ordinary  political  meeting.  These  lectures  have  been 
contrived  to  call  out  our  better,  but  busier,  citizens  who 
never  attend  political  meetings.  A  large  part  of  the 
audience  will  also  consist  of  ladies."  * 

Lincoln,  however,  remained  under  die  im- 
pression that  the  lecture  was  to  be  given  in 
Brooklyn,  and  only  learned  after  he  reached 
New  York  to  fulfill  his  engagement  that  he  was 
to  speak  in  the  Cooper  Instituted  When,  on 
the  evening  of  February  2  7  th,  1 860,  he  stood  be- 
fore his  audience,  he  saw  not  only  a  well-filled 
house,  but  an  assemblage  of  listeners  in  which 
were  many  whom,  by  reason  of  his  own  modest 
estimate  of  himself,  he  would  have  been  rather 
inclined  to  ask  advice  from  than  to  offer  instruc- 
tion to.  William  Cullen  Bryant  presided  over 
the  meeting ;  David  Dudley  Field  escorted  the 
speaker  to  the  platform;  ex-Governor  King, 
Horace  Greeley,  James  W.  Nye,  Cephas 
Brainerd,  Charles  C.  Nott,  Hiram  Barney,  and 
others  sat  among  the  invited  guests.  "  Since  the 
days  of  Clay  and  Webster,"  said  the  "  Tribune  " 
next  morning,  "  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger 
assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  cul- 
ture of  our  city."  Of  course  the  presence  of 
such  a  gathering  was  no  mere  accident.  Not 
only  had  Lincoln's  name  for  nearly  two  years 
found  constant  mention  in  the  newspapers, 
but  both  friendly  and  hostile  comment  had 
coupled  it  with  the  two  ranking  political 
leaders  in  the  free  States  —  Seward  and  Doug- 
las. The  representative  men  of  New  York  were 
naturally  eager  to  see  and  hear  one  who,  by 
whatever  force  of  eloquence  or  argument,  had 
attracted  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention. 
We  may  also  fairly  infer  that,  on  his  part,  Lin- 
coln was  no  less  curious  to  test  the  effect  of 
his  words  on  an  audience  more  learned  and 
critical  than  those  collected  in  the  open-air 
meetings  of  his  Western  campaigns.  This  mu- 
tual interest  was  an  evident  advantage  to  both; 
it  secured  a  close  attention  from  the  house, 
and  insured  deliberation  and  emphasis  by  the 
speaker,  enabling  him  to  develop  his  argu- 
ment with  perfect  precision  and  unity,  reach- 
ing perhaps  the  happiest  general  effect  ever 
attained  in  any  one  of  his  long  addresses. 

He  took  as  his  text  a  phrase  uttered  by 
Senator  Douglas  in  the  late  Ohio  campaign, — 
"  Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  understood  this 
question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we 
do  now."  Lincoln  defined  "  this  question," 
with  a  lawyer's  exactness,  thus  : 

*  C.  C.  Nott  to  Lincoln,  February  9th,  1S60.    MS. 
t  Lincoln  to  McNeill,  April  6th,  1S60.  Lamon,  "  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  441. 
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"  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our 
Federal  Territories  ?  Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds 
the  affirmative,  and  the  Republicans  the  negative. 
This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this 
issue  —  this  question  —  is  precisely  what  the  text  de- 
clares our  fathers  understood  'better  than  we.'  " 

From  this  "  precise  and  agreed  starting- 
point  "  Lincoln  next  traced  with  minute  his- 
torical analysis  the  action  of  "  our  fathers  "  in 
framing  "  the  government  under  which  we  live," 
by  their  votes  and  declarations  in  the  Con- 
gresses which  preceded  the  Constitution,  and  in 
the  Congresses  following  which  proposed  its 
twelve  amendments  and  enacted  various  Terri- 
torial prohibitions.  His  conclusions  were  irre- 
sistibly convincing. 

"The  sum  of  the  whole  is,"  said  he,  "that  of  our 
thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, twenty-one  —  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  — 
certainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories ;  while  all  the  rest 
probably  had  the  same  understanding.  Such  unques- 
tionably was  the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  original  Constitution;  and  the  text  affirms 
that  they  understood  the  question 'better  than  we.'  .  .  . 
It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers 
of  the  original  Constitution  and  the  seventy-six  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  which  framed  the  amendments 
thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  '  our  fathers  who  framed  the 
government  under  which  we  live.'  And  so  assum- 
ing, I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them 
ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that  in  his  under- 
standing any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole  world 
ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  half  of  the  present  century),  declare  that  in  his 
understanding  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I 
give,  not  only  '  our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,'  but  with  them  all  other 
living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed, 
among  whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them. 

"  Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound 
to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  ex- 
perience—  to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opin- 
ions and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should 
do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so 
clear,  that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered 
and  weighed,  cannot  stand  ;  and  most  surely  not  in  a 
case,  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  understood 
the  question  better  than  we." 

If  any  part  of  the  audience  came  with  the 
expectation  of  hearing  the  rhetorical  fireworks 
of  a  Western  stump-speaker  of  the  "half-horse, 
half-alligator"  variety,  they  met  novelty  of  an 
unlocked  for  kind.  In  Lincoln's  entire  address 
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he  neither  introduced  an  anecdote  nor  essayed 
a  witticism :  and  the  first  half  o(  it  does  not 
contain  even  an  illustrative  figure  or  a  poeti- 
cal fancy.  It  was  the  quiet,  searching  exposi- 
tion of  "the  historian,  and  the  terse,  compact 
-  nine  of  the  statesman,  about  an  abstract 
principle  of  legislation,  in  language  well-nigh 
lined  and  colorless  as  he  would  have 
employed  in  arguing  a  case  before  a  court. 
Vet  such  was  the  apt  choice  of  words,  the  easy 
sentences,  the  simple  strength  of 
propositions,  the  fairness  of  every  point  he  as- 
sume J.  and  the  force  of  every  conclusion  he 
drew,  that  his  listeners  followed  him  with  the 
interest  and  delight  a  child  feels  in  its  easy 
mastery  of  a  plain  sum  in  arithmetic. 

With  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  his 
audience  thus  enlisted,  Lincoln  next  took  up 
the  more  prominent  topics  in  popular  thought, 
and  by  words  of  kindly  admonition  and  protest 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  South,  showed 
how  impatiently,  unreasonably,  and  unjustly 
thev  were  charging  the  Republican  party  with 
sectionalism,  with  radicalism,  with  revolution- 
ary puqio-^e,  with  the  John  Brown  raid,  and 
kindred  political  offenses,  not  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  acts  to  justify  such  charges,  but 
even  in  the  face  of  its  emphatic  and  constant 
denials  and  disavowals.  The  illustration  with 
which  he  concluded  this  branch  of  his  theme 
could  not  well  be  surpassed  in  argumentative 
force. 

"  But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
can President !  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will 
destroy  the  Union  ;  and  then  you  say,  the  great  crime 
of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us  !  That  is  cool. 
A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters 
through  his  teeth, '  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you, 
and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer  !'  To  be  sure  what  the 
robber  demanded  of  me  —  my  money  —  was  my  own ; 
and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more 
my  own  than  my  vote  is  my  own  ;  and  the  threat  of 
death  to  me  to  extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of 
"action  to  the  Union  to  extort  my  vote,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle." 

But  the  most  impressive,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable,  feature  of  Lincoln's  address  was  its 
'  oncluding  portion,  where,  in  advice  directed 

dally  to  Republicans,  he  pointed  out  in 
dispassionate  but  earnest  language  that  the 
real,  underlying  conflict  was  in  the  difference 
of  moral  conviction  between  the  sections  as 

ie  inherent  right  or  wrong  of  slavery,  and 
in  view  of  which  he  defined  the  proper  duty 
of  the  free  States. 

"A  few  words   now,1'  said  he,  "to  Republicans.    It 
■Ie  that  all  parU  of  tit i s  great  Con- 
federacy shall  be  nt  peace  and  in  harmony  one  with 
i  our  pari  to  have  il  bo. 
Even  thou  » nothing  through 

on  and   ill  temper.    Even  though  the  Southern 
people  will  not   -o  much  as  li  iten  to  us,  let  us  calmly 
vl  yield  to  then  if,  in  our 
deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.    Judging 


by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature 
of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can,, 
what  will  satisfy  them. 

"  Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered  to  them  ?  We  know  they  will  not. 
In  all  their  present  complaints  against  us  the  Territo- 
ries are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the 
future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insur- 
rections ?  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  because 
we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with  invasions 
and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does 
not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

"The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  them  ?  Simply 
this :  We  must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,, 
somehow,  convince  them  that  we  do  let  them  alone. 
This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  organization,  but  with  no  success.  In 
all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly 
protested  our  purpose  to  let  tnem  alone ;  but  this  has 
had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing 
to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  de- 
tected a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

"  These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all 
failing,  what  will  convince  them  ?  This,  and  this  only  : 
cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join  them  in  calling  it 
right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly  —  done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated; 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Sen- 
ator Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and 
enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits, 
or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our 
free-State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere  must 
be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery 
before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles 
proceed  from  us. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  pre- 
cisely in  this  way.  Most  of  them  would  probably  say 
to  us,  '  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  us,  and  say  what 
you  please  about  slavery. '  But  we  do  let  them  alone  — 
have  never  disturbed  them  ;  so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what 
we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to 
accuse  us  of  doing  until  we  cease  saying. 

"  I  am  also  aware  they  have  not,  as  yet,  in  terms, 
demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  free-State  constitutions. 
Yet  those  constitutions  declare  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other  sayings 
against  it,  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have 
been  silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will 
be  demanded  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand 
the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding  what  they  do, 
and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  voluntarily  stop 
nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding,  as  they 
do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right,  and  socially  elevating, 
they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition 
of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

"  Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground, 
save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery 
is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against 
it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to 
ils  nationality  —  its  universality!  if  it  is  wrong,  they 
cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension  —  its  enlarge- 
ment. All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we 
thought  slavery  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily 
grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right, 
and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  re- 
lition,  as  being  right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong  as  we 
do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can  we  cast  our  votes  with 
their  view  and  against  our  own  ?  In  view  of  our  moral, 
social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 
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"  Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to 
let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the 
necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation ; 
but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to 
spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us 
here  in  the  free-States  ?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids 
this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  ef- 
fectively. Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophis- 
tical contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously 
plied  and  belabored,  contrivances  such  as  groping  for 
some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a 
living  man  nor  a  dead  man,  such  as  a  policy  of '  don't 
care,'  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care, 
such  as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to 
yield  to  Disunionists ;  reversing  the  divine  rule,  and 
calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance; 
such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to 
unsay  what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Washing- 
ton did. 

"  Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  men- 
aces of  destruction  to  the  Government  nor  of  dungeons 
to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith, let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

The  smiles,  the  laughter,  the  outbursts  of 
applause  which  greeted  and  emphasized  the 
speaker's  telling  points,  showed  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  his  arguments  met  ready  acceptance.  The 
next  morning  the  four  leading  New  York  dailies 
printed  the  speech  in  full,  and  bore  warm  tes- 
timony to  its  merit  and  effect. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  nature's  orators,"  said  the 
"Tribune,"  "using  his  rare  powers  solely  to  elucidate 
and  convince,  though  their  inevitable  effect  is  to  delight 
and  electrify  as  well.  We  present  herewith  a  very  full 
and  accurate  report  of  this  speech  ;  yet  the  tones,  the 
gestures,  the  kindling  eye,  and  the  mirth-provoking 
look  defy  the  reporter's  skill.  The  vast  assemblage  fre- 
quently rang  with  cheers  and  shouts  of  applause,  which 
were  prolonged  and  intensified  at  the  close.  No  man 
ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal 
to  a  New  York  audience."  * 

A  pamphlet  reprint  was  at  once  announced 
by  the  same  paper;  and  later,  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  a  more  careful  edition  was  pre- 
pared and  circulated,  to  which  were  added  co- 
pious notes  by  two  members  of  the  committee 
under  whose  auspices  the  address  was  deliv- 
ered. Their  comment, printed  in  the  preface,  is 
worth  quoting  as  showing  its  literary  value  un- 
der critical  analysis. 

"  No  one  who  has  not  actually  attempted  to  verify 
its  details  can  understand  the  patient  research  and  his- 
torical labor  which  it  embodies.  The  history  of  our 
earlier  politics  is  scattered  through  numerous  journals, 
statutes,  pamphlets,  and  letters ;  and  these  are  defect- 
ive in  completeness  and  accuracy  of  statement,  and  in 
indices  and  tables  of  contents.  Neither  can  any  one  who 
has  not  traveled  over  this  precise  ground  appreciate 
the  accuracy  of  every  trivial  detail,  or  the  self-denying 
impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  turned  from 
the  testimony  of  '  the  fathers'  on  the  general  question 
of  slavery,  to  present  the  single  question  which  he 
discusses.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last,  from  his  prem- 

*  "  New  York  Tribune,"  February  28th,  i860, 
t  Pamphlet  edition  with  notes  and  preface  by  Charles 
C.  Nott  and  Cephas  Brainerd,  September,  i860. 


ises  to  his  conclusion,  he  travels  with  a  swift,  unerring 
directness  which  no  logician  ever  excelled,  an  argument 
complete  and  full,  without  the  affectation  of  learning, 
and  without  the  stiffness  which  usually  accompanies 
dates  and  details.  A  single,  easy,  simple  sentence  of 
plain  Anglo-Saxon  words  contains  a  chapter  of  history 
that,  in  some  instances,  has  taken  days  of  labor  to  verify, 
and  which  must  have  cost  the  author  months  of  inves- 
tigation to  acquire."  t 

From  New  York  Lincoln  went  to  fill  other 
engagements  to  speak  at  several  places  in 
New  England,  where  he  met  the  same  enthu- 
siastic popular  reception  and  left  the  same 
marked  impression,  especially  upon  the  more 
critical  and  learned  hearers.  They  found  no 
little  surprise  in  the  fact  that  a  Western  poli- 
tician, springing  from  the  class  of  unlettered 
frontiersmen,  could  not  only  mold  plain  strong 
words  into  fresh  and  attractive  phraseology, 
but  maintain  a  clear,  sustained,  convincing  ar- 
gument, equal  in  force  and  style  to  the  best  ex- 
amples in  their  college  text-books.  More 
interesting,  however,  than  the  experiences  of 
those  who  listened  to  him  are  the  comments 
of  Lincoln  himself  on  the  methods  by  which 
he  acquired  his  powers  as  an  orator.  A  clergy- 
man who  was  among  his  auditors  on  one  of 
these  occasions  has  recorded  the  following  as 
among  his  statements  in  a  conversation  he 
held  with  him  in  a  railroad  car : 

" '  Ah  !  that  reminds  me,'  he  said '  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  which  occurred  in  New  Haven, 
the  other  day.  They  told  me  that  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Yale  College — a  very  learned  man,  isn't 
he  ?  '  '  Yes,  sir,  and  a  very  fine  critic  too. '  '  Well,  I  sup- 
pose so ;  he  ought  to  be  at  any  rate  —  they  told  me 
that  he  came  to  hear  me,  and  took  notes  of  my  speech, 
and  gave  a  lecture  on  it  to  his  class  the  next  day  ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  that,  he  followed  me  up  to  Meriden 
the  next  evening,  and  heard  me  again  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Now,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  to  my  mind  very  extra- 
ordinary. I  have  been  sufficiently  astonished  at  my 
success  in  the  West.  It  has  been  most  unexpected. 
But  I  had  no  thought  of  any  marked  success  at  the 
East,  and  least  of  all  that  I  should  draw  out  such  com- 
mendations from  literary  and  learned  men  !  '    .    .    . 

"  'That  suggests,  Mr.  Lincoln, an  inquiry  which  has 
several  times  been  upon  my  lips  during  this  conversa- 
tion. I  want  very  much  to  know  how  you  got  this  unusual 
power  of"  putting  things."  It  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  education.  No  man  has  it  by  nature  alone.  What 
has  your  education  been  ?  ' 

"'  Well,  as  to  education,  the  newspapers  are  correct 
—  I  never  went  to  school  more  than  six  months  in  my 
life.  But,  as  you  say,  this  must  be  a  product  of  culture 
in  some  form.  I  have  been  putting  the  question  you 
ask  me  to  myself  while  you  have  been  talking.  I  say 
this,  that  among  my  earliest  recollections,  I  remember 
how,  when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when 
anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  understand. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at  anything  else  in  my 
life.  But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever 
since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bedroom, 
after  hearingthe  neighbors  talk  of  an  evening  with  my 
father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking 
up  and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I 
could  not  sleep,  though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I  got  on 
such  a  hunt  after  an  idea,  until  I  had  caught  it ;  and 
when  I  thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until 
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I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I  had  put  it  in 
enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any  boy  I 
knew  to  comprehend.    This  was  a  kind  of  passion  with 
ladit  has  stuck  by  me.  tor  I  am  never  easy  now, 
when  1  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have  bounded  it 
north  and  bounded  it  south  and  bounded  it  east  and 
bounded  it  west.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  charac- 
teristic yoa  observe  in  my  speeches,  though  I  never  put 
gether  before.' 
■•  •  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  thank  you  for  this.    It  is  the  most 
lid  educational  fact  lever  happened  upon.    This 
i  ith  all  its  impulsive,  inspiring,  dominating 
he  mind  of  its  possessor,  developed  by 
-.tion  into  talent,  with  its  uniformity,  its  perma- 
.  its  disciplined  strength,  always  ready,  always 
available,  never  capricious  —  the  highest  possession  of 
the  human  intellect.    But,  let  me  ask,  did  you  not  have 
.  education  ?  How  did  you  prepare  for  your  pro- 

Q  ?  ' 

I,  yes  !  I  "  read  law,"  as  the  phrase  is  ;  that  is,  I 
became  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Springfield,  and  copied  te- 
dious documents,  and  picked  up  what  I  could  of  law 
in  the  intervals  of  other  work.  But  your  question  re- 
minds me  of  a  bit  of  education  I  had,  which  I  am  bound 
in  honesty  to  mention.  In  the  course  of  my  law-reading 
I  constantly  came  upon  the  word  demonstrate.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  understood  its  meaning,  but  soon 
became  satisfied  that  I  did  not.  I  said  to  myself,  "  What 
do  I  do  when  I  demonstrate  more  than  when  I  reason 
or  prove  ?  How  does  demonstration  differ  from  any 
other  proof?  ''  I  consulted  Webster's  Dictionary.  That 
told  of  •'  certain  proof"  "  proof  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt :  "  but  I  could  form  no  idea  of  what  sort  of 
proof  that  was.  I  thought  a  great  many  things  were 
proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  without  recourse 
to  any  such  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning  as  I 
understood  "  demonstration  "  to  be.  I  consulted  all  the 
dictionaries  and  books  of  reference  I  could  find,  but 
with  no  better  results.  You  might  as  well  have  de- 
fined blue  to  a  blind  man.  At  last  I  said,  "  Lincoln, 
you  can  never  make  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not  understand 
what  demonstrate  means  ;  "  and  I  left  my  situation  in 
Springfield,  went  home  to  my  father's  house,  and  staid 
there  till  I  could  give  any  proposition  in  the  six  books  of 
Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found  out  what  "  demonstrate  " 
means,  and  went  back  to  my  law  studies.' 

uld  not  refrain  from  saying,  in  my  admiration 
at  such  a  development  of  character  and  genius  com- 
bined, '  Mr.  Lincoln,  your  success  is  no  longer  a  mar- 
vel.   It  is  the  legitimate  result  of  adequate  causes.'  "  * 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  report 
of  the  foregoing  conversation  was  not  written 
until  more  than  four  years  after  it  took  place. 
While  the  main  facts  and  ideas  are  doubtless 
given  with  reasonable  fidelity,  anything  like 
verbal  accuracy  in  recording  Mr.  Lincoln's 
phraseology  is  not  to  be  presumed.  Those 
acquainted  with  his  style  can  see  that  the  lan- 
guage is  clearly  that  of  his  interviewer,  though 
the  latter  has  evidently  reproduced  the  main 
current  of  the  conversation.  We  have  in  Mr. 
Lincoln'-,  own  handwriting  the  affirmance  of 
one  of  the  facts  mentioned  and  discussed.  In  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  early  life  which  he  wrote 
after  his  fir^t  nomination,  to  serve  as  memo- 
randa for  a  campaign  biographer,  stands  this 
modest  sentence  ;  he  speaking  of  himself  in 
the  third  person:  "He   Studied  and  nearly 

*  The  Rev.  J.  p.  Gulliver  in  .%'.  Y.  "Independent," 
Sept.  1st,  1864. 


mastered  the  six  books  of  Euclid  since  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress."  In  the  frank  explana- 
tion made  in  the  interview  quoted  from,  we 
are  let  more  into  the  motives  and  details  of 
this  and  other  of  his  educational  experiences, 
and,  despite  the  verbal  defects  of  the  report, 
we  discern  the  strong  qualities  and  diligent 
methods  by  aid  of  which  he  attained  such 
rare  excellence  in  argument  and  oratory. 

THE  CHARLESTON  CONVENTION. 

The  great  political  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery,  was  approaching  its  culmination. 
The  "  irrepressible  conflict "  had  shifted  uneas- 
ily from  caucus  to  Congress;  from  Congress 
to  Kansas ;  incidentally  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  the  Congressional  elections  in  the  various 
States;  from  Kansas  it  had  come  back  with  re- 
newed intensity  to  Congress.  The  next  stage 
of  development  through  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  pass  was  the  Presidential  election  of 
i860,  where,  necessarily,  the  final  result  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  and  rela- 
tion of  parties,  platforms,  and  candidates  as 
selected  and  proclaimed  by  their  National 
conventions. 

The  first  of  these  National  conventions  was 
that  of  the  Democratic  party,  long  appointed 
to  meet  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  April 
23d,  i860.  The  fortunes  of  the  party  had  greatly 
fluctuated.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise had  brought  it  shipwreck  in  1854; 
it  had  regained  victory  in  the  election  of  Bu- 
chanan, and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1856;  then  the  Lecompton 
imbroglio  once  more  caused  its  defeat  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1858.  But  worse 
than  the  victory  of  its  opponents  was  the  irrec- 
oncilable schism  in  its  own  ranks  —  the  open 
war  between  President  Buchanan  and  Senator 
Douglas.  In  a  general  way  the  Southern  de- 
mocracy followed  Buchanan,  while  the  North- 
ern democracy  followed  Douglas.  Yet  there  was 
just  enough  local  exception  to  baffle  accurate 
calculation.  Could  the  Charleston  Convention 
heal  the  feud  of  leaders,  and  bridge  the  chasm 
in  policy  and  principle  ?  As  the  time  ap- 
proached, and  delegation  after  delegation  was 
chosen  by  the  States,  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion gradually  disappeared.  Each  faction  put 
forth  its  utmost  efforts,  rallied  its  strongest 
men.  Each  caucus  and  convention  only  ac- 
centuated and  deepened  existing  differences. 
When  the  convention  met,  its  members  brought 
not  the  ordinary  tricks  and  expedients  of  poli- 
ticians with  carte  blanche  authority,  but  the 
precise  formulated  terms  to  which  their  con- 
stituencies would  consent.  They  were  only 
messengers,  not  arbitrators.    The  Charleston 
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Convention  was  the  very  opposite  of  its 
immediate  predecessor,  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention. At  Cincinnati,  concealment  and  am- 
biguity had  been  the  central  thought  and 
purpose.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  be  hood- 
winked. Delegates,  constituencies,  and  lead- 
ers had  willingly  joined  in  the  game  of 
"  cheat  and  be  cheated."  Availability,  har- 
mony, party  success,  were  the  paramount 
objects. 

No  similar  ambiguity,  concealment,  or  bar- 
gain was  possible  at  Charleston.  There  was 
indeed  a  whole  brood  of  collateral  issues  to 
be  left  in  convenient  obscurity,  but  the  central 
questions  must  not  be  shirked.  The  Lecomp- 
ton  quarrel,  the  Freeport  doctrine,  the  prop- 
erty theory,  the  '-slave-State"  dogma,  the  Con- 
gressional slave  code  proposal,  must  be  boldly 
met  and  squarely  adjusted.  Even  if  the  dele- 
gates had  been  disposed  to  trifle  with  their 
constituents,  the  leaders  themselves  would  tol- 
erate no  evasion  on  certain  cardinal  points. 
Douglas,  in  his  Dorr  letter,  had  announced  that 
he  would  suffer  no  interpolation  of  new  issues 
into  the  Democratic  creed.  In  his  pamphlet 
reply  to  Judge  Black  he  repeated  his  deter- 
mination with  emphasis. 

"  Suppose  it  were  true  that  I  am  a  presidential  as- 
pirant ;  does  that  fact  justify  a  combination  by  a  host 
of  other  presidential  aspirants,  each  of  whom  may  ima- 
gine that  his  success  depends  upon  my  destruction,  and 
the  preaching  a  crusade  against  me  for  boldly  avowing 
now  the  same  principles  to  which  they  and  I  were 
pledged  at  the  last  presidential  election  ?  Is  this  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  devising  a  new  test  of  political  or- 
thodoxy ?  .  .  .  I  prefer  the  position  of  Senator  or 
even  that  of  a  private  citizen,  where  I  would  be  at  lib- 
erty to  defend  and  maintain  the  well-defined  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  to  accepting  a  presidential 
nomination  upon  a  platform  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  self-government  in  the  Territories,  or  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States,  or  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution."  * 

This  declaration  very  clearly  defined  the 
issue  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
also  formulated  with  equal  distinctness.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  already  recognized  as  the  ablest 
leader  of  the  Buchanan  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  wrote  and  submitted  to  the 
United  State  Senate,  on  February  2d,  i860,  a 
series  of  resolutions  designed  to  constitute  the 
Administration  or  Southern  party  doctrines, 
which  were  afterward  revised  and  adopted  by 
a  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators.!  These 
resolutions  expressed  the  usual  party  tenets ; 
and  on  two  of  the  controverted  points  asserted 
dogmatically  exactly  that  which  Douglas  had 
stigmatized  as  an  intolerable  heresy.  The 
fourth  resolution  declared  — 

*  Douglas's  Reply  to  Black.    Pamphlet,  Oct.,  1S59. 
t  Jefferson  Davis,  Senate  speech,  Globe,  May  17th, 
i860,  p.  2155. 
%  Halstead,  Conventions  of  i860. 


"  That  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  legislature, 
whether  by  direct  legislation  or  legislation  of  an  in- 
direct and  unfriendly  character,  possesses  power  to  an- 
nul or  impair  the  Constitutional  right  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  take  his  slave  property  into  the 
common  Territories,  and  there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same 
while  the  Territorial  condition  remains." — Globe, 
March  1st,  1S60,  p.  935. 

While  the  fifth  resolution  declared  — 

"  That  if  experience  should  at  any  time  prove  that 
the  judiciary  and  executive  authority  do  not  possess 
means  to  insure  adequate  protection  to  constitutional 
rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  Territorial  government 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  the  necessary  remedies 
for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply such  deficiency." 

Party  discipline  was  so  strong  among  the 
Democrats  that  public  expectation  looked 
somewhat  confidently  to  at  least  a  temporary 
agreement  or  combination  which  would  en- 
able the  factions,  by  a  joint  effort,  to  make  a 
hopeful  presidential  campaign.  But  no  prog- 
ress whatever  was  made  in  that  direction.  As 
the  clans  gathered  at  Charleston,  the  notable 
difference  developed  itself,  that  while  one 
wing  was  filled  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  a  candidate,  the  other  was  animated  by  an 
earnest  and  stubborn  devotion  to  an  idea. 

"  Douglas  was  the  pivot  individual  of  the 
Charleston  Convention,"  wrote  an  observant 
journalist;  "every  delegate  was  for  or  against 
him;  every  motion  meant  to  nominate  or  not 
nominate  him;  every  parliamentary  war  was 
pro  ox  con  Douglas."  %  This  was  the  surface 
indication,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  it  was  the  actual  feeling  of  the  North- 
ern faction  of  the  Democratic  party.  Douglas 
was  a  genuinely  popular  leader.  He  had  the 
power  to  inspire  a  pure  personal  enthusiasm. 
He  had  aroused  such  hero-worship  as  may  be 
possible  in  modern  times  and  in  American 
politics.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  Lecompton 
controversy,  and  his  open  persecution  by  the 
Buchanan  Administration,  made  his  leadership 
and  his  candidacy  a  necessity  to  the  Northern 
Democrats. 

With  Southern  Democrats  the  feeling  went 
somewhat  deeper.  Forgetting  how  much  they 
owed  him  in  the  past,  and  how  much  they 
might  still  gain  through  him  in  the  future, 
they  saw  only  that  he  was  now  their  stumbling- 
block,  the  present  obstacle  to  their  full  and  fin- 
al success.  It  was  the  Douglas  doctrine,  squat- 
ter sovereignty,  and  "  unfriendly  legislation," 
rather  than  the  man  which  they  had  come  to 
oppose,  and  were  determined  to  put  down. 
Any  other  individual  holding  these  heresies 
would  have  been  equally  obnoxious.  They 
had  no  candidate  of  their  own  ;  they  wor- 
shiped no  single  leader;  but  they  followed 
a  principle  with  unfaltering  devotion.  They 
clung  unswervingly  not  only  to  the  property 
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theorv.  but  advanced  boldly  to  its  logical 
sequence. —  Congressional  protection  to  slav- 
ery in  the  Territories. 

Of  the  convention's  preliminary  work  little 

»th  recording. —  there  were  the  clamor 

I  protest  of  contesting  delegations  and  small 

tire  of  parliamentary  skirmishes,  by  which  fac- 

s  feel  and  measure  each  other's  strength, 
•ashing  was  made  permanent  chair- 
man, for  the  triple  reason  that  he  was  from 
.  ..setts,  that  he  was  the  ablest  presiding 

erin  the  bod  v.  and  was  for  the  moment  filled 
with  blind  devotion  to  Southern  views.  The  act- 
ual temper  of  the  con  vention  was  made  manifest 

ie  ready  agreement  of  both  extremes  to  join 
battle  in  making  the  platform  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  nomination  of  candidates.  The 
usual  committee  of  one  member  from  each 
•ointed,  and  to  it  was  referred  the 
deluge  of  resolutions  which  had  been  showered 
upon  the  convention. 

Had  an  amicable  solution  of  the  slavery 
issue  been  possible,  this  platform  committee 
would  have  found  it,  for  it  labored  faithfully 
to  accomplish  the  miracle.  But  after  three  days 
and  nights  of  fruitless  suggestion  and  persua- 
sion, the  committee  re-appeared  in  conven- 
tion. Upon  four  points  they  had  come  to  either 
entire  or  substantial  agreement.  In  addition 
to  formally  re-affirming  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
m  of  1S56,  they  advised  the  convention  to 
favor,  1.  The  faithful  execution  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law.  2.  The  protection  of  natural- 
ized citizens.  3.  The  construction  of  a  Pacific 
railroad.  4.  The  acquisition  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  But  upon  the  principal  topic,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  they  felt 
compelled  to  report  that  even  an  approximate 
unanimity  was  impossible.  In  undisguised 
sorrow  they  proceeded  to  present  two  radically 
ditferent  reports.  The  convention,  not  yet  in 
the  least  realizing  that  the  great  Democratic 
party  had  suffered  fatal  shipwreck  in  the  se- 
cret caucus-room,  listened  eagerly  to  the  re- 


ports and  explanatory  speeches  of  the  majority 
and  minority  of  the  committee. 

The  majority  report*  planted  itself  squarely 
upon  the  property  theory  and  Congressional 
protection.  Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  said 
it  was  presented  in  the  name  of  17  States  with 
127  electoral  votes,  every  one  of  which  would 
be  cast  for  the  nominee.  He  argued  that  in 
occupying  new  Territories  Southern  men  could 
not  compete  with  emigrant-aid  societies  at 
the  North.  These  could  send  a  voter  to  the 
Territories  for  the  sum  of  $200,  while  it  would 
cost  a  Southern  man  $1500.  Secure  political 
power  by  emigration,  and  permit  the  Territo- 
rial legislatures  to  decide  the  slavery  question., 
and  the  South  would  be  excluded  as  effectually 
as  by  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Cuba  must  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  flag  of  this  great  country  must 
float  over  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
States.  But  if  you  apply  this  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  and  establish  a  cordon  of 
free  States  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,, 
where  in  the  future  are  the  South  to  emigrate  ? 
They  asked  the  equal  right  to  emigrate  with 
their  property,  and  protection  from  Congress- 
during  the  Territorial  condition.  They  would 
leave  it  to  the  people  in  convention  assem- 
bled, when  framing  a  State  constitution,  to 
determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves. They  had  no  purpose  but  to  have  a. 
vexed  question  settled,  and  to  put  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  a  clear,  unclouded  platform,, 
not  a  double-faced  one — one  face  to  the  North 
and  one  face  to  the  South. 

Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  presented  and 
defended  the  report  of  the  minority. t  It  as- 
serted that  all  questions  in  regard  to  property 
in  States  or  Territories  are  judicial  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
abide  by  past  and  future  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  concerning  them.  Mr.  Payne 
explained  that  while  the  majority  report  was 
supported  by  fifteen  slave  and  two  free  States,  f 
representing  127  electoral  votes,  the  minority 


*  MAJORITY    REPORT. 

"Resolved,  That  the  platform   adopted  at  Cincin- 
nati be  affirmed,  with  the  following  resolutions: 

Dived,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 
hold  these  cardinal  principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  :  First.  That  Congress  has  no  power 
<ii-.li  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Second.  That  the 
Territorial  legislature  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery 
in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  therein,  nor  any  power  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from, nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of 
rty  in  llaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 

.  ITiat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect,  when  necesi  ary,  the  rights  of  persons 
a. id  proper';.- on  the  high  sea,,  in  the  Territories,  or 
■I  authority  extend  , 

t MINORITY    I'll 

olved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union, 


in  convention  assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirm- 
ance of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  and  de- 
clared as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1856,  believing 
that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their 
nature  when  applied  to  the  same  subject-matters ; 
and  we  recommend  as  the  only  further  resolutions, 
the  following : 

"  Resolved,  Thai  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  property  in  States  or  Territories  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  judicial  in  their 
character,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  abide 
by  and  faithfully  carry  out  such  determination  of  these 
questions  as  has  been,  or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

t  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  California,  Oregon. 
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report  was  indorsed  by  fifteen  free  States,*  rep- 
resenting 176  electoral  votes.  He  argued  that, 
by  the  universal  consent  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  Cincinnati  platform  referred  this 
question  of  slavery  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories, declaring  that  Congress  shall  in  no 
event  intervene  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that 
all  controversies  shall  be  settled  by  the  courts. 
Now  the  proposition  of  the  majority  report  is 
to  make  a  complete  retraction  of  those  two 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Cincinnati  platform. 
The  Northern  mind  has  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  great  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty.  You  cannot  tear  it  out  of  their 
hearts  unless  you  tear  out  their  heart-strings 
themselves.  "  I  repeat,  that  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  Congressional  non-intervention  we  are 
committed  by  the  acts  of  Con  gress,  we  are  com- 
mitted by  the  acts  of  National  Democratic 
Conventions  ;  we  cannot  recede  without  per- 
sonal dishonor,  and,  so  help  us  God,  we  never 
will  recede  !  " 

Between  these  extremes  of  recommendation 
another  member  of  the  platform  committee  — 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts — pro- 
posed a  middle  course.  He  advocated  the 
simple  re-affirmance  of  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form. If  it  had  suffered  a  double  interpreta- 
tion, so  had  the  Bible  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  beyond  serving  to  con- 
sume time  and  amuse  the  convention,  Mr. 
Butler's  speech  made  no  impression.  The 
real  tournament  of  debate  followed,  between 
William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Pugh,  of  Ohio. 

It  turned  out  in  the  end  that  Mr.  Yancey 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, though  that  body  was  far  from  enter- 
taining any  such  suspicion  at  the  beginning. 
In  exterior  appearance  he  did  not  fill  the  por- 
trait of  the  traditional  fire-eater.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  compact  middle-sized  man, 
straight-limbed,  with  a  square-built  head  and 
face,  and  an  eye  full  of  expression;"  "  a  very 
mild  and  gentlemanly  man,  always  wearing  a 
genuinely  good-humored  smile,  and  looking 
as  if  nothing  in  the  wrorld  could  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  his  spirits."  t  He  had,  besides,  a 
marvelous  gift  of  persuasive  oratory.  He  was 
the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  South,  for,  like  his 
Northern  rival,  he  was  a  born  agitator.  Above 
all  his  colleagues,  he  was  the  brain  and  soul 
and  irrepressible  champion  of  the  pro-slavery 
reaction  throughout  the  Cotton  States.  He  was 


tireless  and  ubiquitous;  traveling,  talking,  writ- 
ing, lecturing,  animating  every  intrigue,  direct- 
ing every  caucus,  making  speeches  and  draft- 
ing platforms  at  every  convention.  To  defend, 
propagate, and  perpetuate  African  slavery  was 
his  mission.  He  was  the  ultra  of  the  ultras,  ac- 
cepting the  institution  as  morally  right  and 
divinely  sanctioned,  desiring  its  extension  and 
inclined  to  favor,  though  not  then  himself  ad- 
vocating the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave- 
trade.  He  held  that  all  Federal  laws  prohibit- 
ing such  trade  ought  to  be  repealed  so  that 
each  State  might  decide  the  question  for  it- 
self. Still  more,  Mr.  Yancey  was  not  only 
an  agitator  and  fire-eater,  but  for  years  an 
insidious,  persevering  conspirator  to  pro- 
mote secession.  Occupying  such  a  position, 
he  was  naturally  the  champion  of  the  Cotton 
States  at  Charleston.  The  defense  of  the  ultra 
demands  of  the  South  was  by  common  consent 
devolved  upon  him, J  and  it  was  understood 
long  beforehand  that  he  was  prepared  with  the 
principal  speech  from  that  side. 

In  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  then  at  Charleston  with  a 
predetermination  to  force  a  programme  of  dis- 
ruption expressly  designed  as  a  prelude  to  in- 
tended disunion,  Mr.  Yancey  stood  up  and  with 
smiling  face  and  silvery  tones  assured  his  hear- 
ers that  he  and  his  colleagues  from  Alabama 
were  not  disunionists  per  se.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech.  Only  its  key-note  was 
new,  but  the  novelty  was  of  startling  import  to 
Northern  delegates.  The  Northern  Democrats, 
he  stated,  were  losing  ground  and  falling  before 
their  victorious  adversaries.  WThy  ?  Because 
they  had  tampered  with,  and  pandered  to,  the 
antislavery  sentiment.  They  had  admitted  that 
slavery  was  wrong.  This  was  surrendering  the 
very  citadel  of  their  argument.  They  must  re- 
form their  lines  and  change  their  tactics.  They 
must  come  up  to  the  high  requirements  of  the 
occasion  and  take  anew  departure.  The  remain- 
der of  his  speech  was  an  insinuating  plea  for 
the  property  doctrine  and  Congressional  inter- 
vention, for  which  the  galleries  and  conven- 
tion rewarded  him  with  long  and  earnest  ap- 
plause. Even  if  the  great  Southern  agitator's 
speech  had  been  wanting  in  point  and  elo- 
quence, success  was  supplied  by  the  unmis- 
takable atmosphere  and  temper  of  this  great 
Charleston  audience. 

The  more  astute  of  the  Douglas  delegates 
were  struck  with  the  dismay  of  a  new  revela- 


*  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa. 
Minnesota.  Massachusetts  presented  a  separate  report 
through  Mr.  Butler,  but  her  electoral  vote  is  included 
in  Mr.  Payne's  estimate. 

t  Halstead,  The  Conventions  of  i860,  pp.  5,  48. 


t  "  The  leadership  at  Charleston,  in  this  attempt  to 
divide  and  destroy  the  Democratic  party, was  intrusted 
to  appropriate  hands.  No  man  possessed  the  ability, 
or  the  courage,  or  the  sincerity  in  his  object  for  such 
a  mission  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  gifted  Yancey." 
—  Douglas,  Senate  speech,  May  16th,  i860;  Appendix 
to  Congressional  Globe,  page  313. 
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tion.    Their  cause  was  lost  —  their  party  was 
-  aator  Pugh.  of  Ohio,  resented  the  dic- 
D  of  the  advocate-  of  slavery  in  a  warmth 
of  iust  indignation.    He  thanked  God  that  at 
.  bold  and  honest  man  had  told  the  whole 
truth  of  the  demands  of  the  South.    It  was 
now  before  the  country  that  the  South  did  de- 
mand an  advanced  step  from  the  Democratic 
accurately  traced  the  downfall  of 
the  Northern  Democracy  to  her  changing  and 
exactions.   Taunted  with  their  weak- 
.  were  now  told  they  must  put  their 
hands  on  their  mouths  and  their  mouths  in  the 
dost    "  Gentlemen  of  the  South,"  said  Mr. 
gh,  ••  you  mistake  us  —  we  will  not  do  it." 
language  had  never  been  heard  in  a 
;ic    National    Convention,  and  the 
hall  was  as  still  as  a  funeral.  This  was  Friday 
ght,  the  fifth  day  of  the   convention.    "A 
crisis  "  had    long   been  whispered  of  as  the 
skeleton  in  the  party  closet.    It  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  and  in  a  parliamentary  uproar  the 
u  question "  was  vehemently  demanded,  but 
the  chairman  skillfully  managed  at  length  to 
secure  an  adjournment. 

The  M  crisis  "  had  in  reality  come  on  Thurs- 
night,  in  the  committee-room,  in  the  hope- 
first  double  report  of  its  platform  com- 
mittee.   The    dissolution    of  the   convention 
did  not  take  place  till  the  Monday  following.  A 
.:  party,  after  a  vigorous  and  successful 
life   of  thirty    years,    could   not   die    easily. 
The  speeches  of  Avery  and  Payne,  of  Yancey 
and  Pugh,  on  Friday,  were  recognized  as  cries 
of  defiance,  but  not  yet  accepted  as  moans  of 
despair.      On    Saturday    morning,    President 
Buchanan's  lieutenant,  Bigler,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, essayed  to  ride  the  storm  and  steer  to  a 
Southern  victory.  But  he  only  succeeded  in 
securing  a  recommittal  of  both  platforms  to 

'second  MAJORITY  report. 

u  Resolved,  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  at  Cincinnati  be  affirmed  with  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  resolution!  : 

.'.  Thai  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized 
provisional   and  temporary, 
•'•nee,  all  citizens  of  the  United 
tea  have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property 
in  the  Territory  without  their  rights,  either  of  person 
rty,  Ixring    destroyed    or    impaired    by  Con- 
;  »n.il  or  Territorial  legislation. 
"Second.  That  il  the  I  ederal  Covern- 

■   ■.  when  necessary, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Ti  rritoi 
and    wherever    ■  institutional    authority    ex- 

tend.. 

"  Thirl.  That  when  the  tettlers  in  a  Territory  having 
an  adequate  population,  form  a  State  COO  .titution,  the 
righ'  gnty  commences,  and,  being  consum- 

mated by  admission  into  the  Union,  they  land  on  an 
e  |ual  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States,  and  the 
State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  I  ed- 
eral  Union,  wh  'ion  prohibits  or  rec- 

the  institution  of  slavery." 


the  committee.  Nothing,  however,  was  gained 
by  the  manoeuvre.  Saturday  afternoon  the 
committee  once  more  reported  the  same  dis- 
agreement in  slightly  changed  phraseology ;  * 
two  antagonistic  platforms,  presenting  the 
same  sharp  difference  of  principle  —  one  de- 
manding Congressional  intervention,  the  other 
insisting  upon  Congressional  non-intervention. 
Then  the  parliamentary  storm  was  unloosed 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day  with  such  fury 
that  the  chairman  declared  his  physical  in- 
ability to  continue  a  contest  with  six  hundred 
gentlemen  as  to  who  should  cry  the  loudest, 
and  threatened  to  leave  the  chair.  On  Mon- 
day, April  30th,  the  seventh  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, a  final  decision  was  reached.  By  a  vote  of 
165  to  138,  the  convention  voted  to  substitute 
the  minority  report  for  that  of  the  majority ; 
in  other  words,  to  adopt  the  Douglas  non- 
intervention platform. 

The  explosion  was  near,  but  still  delayed,  and 
the  Cotton-States  delegates  sat  sullenly  through 
a  tangle  of  routine  voting.  Finally,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  on  Butler's  proposition  to  adopt 
the  Cincinnati  platform  pure  and  simple.  This 
was  the  red  flag  to  the  mad  bull.  Mississippi 
declared  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  was  a 
great  political  swindle  on  one  half  the  States 
of  the  Union  ;  and  from  that  time  on,  though 
a  large  affirmative  vote  sustained  the  proposi- 
tion (237^  to  65),  the  Cotton  States  ceased 
to  act  as  a  part  of  the  convention.  As  soon 
as  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  permitted,  Mr. 
Yancey  put  in  execution  his  programme  of 
demand,  disruption,  disunion,  and  rebellion, 
labored  for  through  long  years,  and  announced 
by  himself,  with  minute  distinctness,  three 
months  before.t  Led  by  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, the  Cotton  States, —  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tex- 

SECOND   MINORITY    REPORT. 

"  I.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union,  in  convention  assembled,  hereby  declare  our 
affirmance  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  be- 
lieving that  democratic  principles  are  unchangeable 
in  their  nature  when  applied  to  the  same  subject- 
matters  ;  and  we  recommend  as  the  only  further 
resolutions  the  following: 

"  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the 
Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  of  a  Territorial  legislature  and  as  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  Congress  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within 
the  Territories : 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law." 

t  "  To  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  in  this  con- 
test, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  contest  in  its  Charleston 
Convention.  In  that  body  Douglas's  adherents  will 
pre  IB  hit  dot  t  tines  to  a  decision.  If  the  State-Rights 
men  keep  out  of  that  convention,  that  decision  must 
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(FROM    A    PHOT! 


as,  and  Arkansas, —  with  protests  and  speeches, 
with  all  the  formality  and  "  solemnity  "  which 
the  occasion  allowed,  seceded  from  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,  and  withdrew  from  the  delib- 
erations of  Institute  Hall. 

That  same  Monday  night  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton held  a  grand  jubilee.  Music,  bonfires,  and 

inevitably  be  against  the  South,  and  that  either  in  di- 
rect favor  of  the  Douglas  doctrine,  or  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  under  which  I  >nugla> 
claims  shelter  for  his  principles."  "  The  State-Rights 
men  should  present  in  thatconvention  their  demands f  »r 
a  decision,  and  they  will  obtain  an  indorsement  of  their 
demands,  or  a  denial  of  these  demands.  If  indorsed, 
we  shall  have  a  greater  hope  of  triumph  within  the 

Vol.  XXXIV.— 73. 


extravagant  declamation  held  an  excited  crowd 
in  Court-house  Square  till  a  late  hour;  and  in 
a  high-wrought  peroration  Yancey  prophesied, 
with  all  the  confidence  and  exultation  of  a 
triumphant  conspirator,  that  "  perhaps  even 
now  the  pen  of  the  historian  was  nibbed  to 
write  the  story  of  a  new  revolution." 

Union.  If  denied,  in  my  opinion,  the  State-Rights 
\\  ing  should  secede  from  the  convention,  and  appeal  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  South,  without  distinction  of 
parties,  and  organize  another  convention  upon  the 
basis  of  their  principles,  and  go  into  the  election  with 
a  candidate  nominated  by  it,  as  a  grand  constitutional 
party.  But  in  the  presidential  contest  a  black  Repub- 
lican may  be  elected.    If  this  dire  event  should  happen, 
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in  my  opinion  the  only  hope  of  safety 

for  the  South  is  in  a  withdrawal  from 

the  Union  before  he  shall  be  inaugu- 

:  before  the  sword  and  treasury 

of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 

1  in  the  keeping  of  that  part\.  I 

that  the  several  S 

.  law  require  the 
-    .".  be  made  mani- 
,.  publican  candi- 
II  receive  a 
:  .1  vote,  to  call  a 
e  people  of  the  State. 
_  in  time  to  provide  for  their 
re  the  4th  of  March.  l86l. 
a  ever,  a  black  Republican  should 
.  then,  in  pursuance  of 
:~  making  this  contest  with- 
in the  Union,  we  should  initiate  meas- 
ures e     ss  whicli  should  lead  to 
a  repeal  of  all  the  unconstitutional  acts 
ivery.    If  we  should  fail  to 
tst  a  system  of  legislation. 
then  the  South  should  seek   her  in- 
.  ience    out    of    the    Union.*' — 
W.    L.   Yancey  before  the 
na  Democratic  Convention,  Jan- 

The  authors  copy  this  declaration 
om  a  campaign  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  central  committee 
party,  in  Washington, 
O.    They   have  been  unable  to 
find  the  original  newspaper  report,  but 
the  corroboration  and  fulfillment  of  the 
re  indicated  are  found  in  the  offi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
vention and  the  Alabama  Legislature. 
The  convention  on  January  13th,  i860, 
cxpre~.-ly  instructed   its   delegation  at  Charleston  to 
in  case  the  ultra-Southern  doctrines  were  not 
incorporated    in    the    National    Democratic  platform, 
t    Mr.  Yancey   as  a  delegate  to  execute  their 
.  which   he  did  as    the  text  states.    The 
Alabama  Legislature,  on  its  part,  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution,   which    the    governor    approved,    February 


\V.    L.    YANCEY.       (FROM     A     1'HOTOGRAPH     BY    COOK.) 

24th,  i860,  providing  "that  upon  the  election  of  a 
President  advocating  the  principles  and  action  of 
the  party  in  the  Northern  States  calling  itself  the 
Republican  party,''  the  governor  should  forthwith  call 
a  convention  of  the  State.  This  convention  was  duly 
called  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  passed  the 
secession  ordinance  of  Alabama. 
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'  )f  >tar-dust  and  star-pilgrimages 


\1^^t^'":^t^\ f '  E  R  E  has  recently  come 
1    into  my  possession  the  ninth 
iron  meteorite  whose  fall 
to  the  earth  has  been  ob- 
served.    It    is,   moreover, 
the  first   meteorite  which 
to  eviden<  e  a  direct 
Election   with    a    star- 
shower.    The  mass  acquires  still  further  in- 
I  from  the  fart  that  it  is  presumably  a 
.■lent  of  the  fa  net  of  Biela. 

A  brief  account  of  this  celestial  wanderer 
will  doubtless  he  of  Interest  to  the  readers  of 
The  Century,  in  which  magazine  the  cssav^ 
of   the   astronomer    I  have    recently 

red. 

:iave  waiter]  patiently  for  the 


fall  to  the  earth's  surface,  at  the  time  of  the 
periodica]  star-showers,  of  something  tangible, 
but  until  now  they  have  waited  in  vain. 

In  looking  over  a  considerable  amount  of 
astronomical  literature,  only  one  record  can  be 
found  of  the  foiling  of  a  body  to  the  earth  at 
such  a  time;  this  was  near  Paris,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1094,  when  "many  shooting-stars  were 
seen,  and  a  very  large  one  was  said  to  have 
been  found  on  the  ground  as  a  glowing  sub- 
stance." 

From  the  24th  to  the  29th  of  November, 
1885,  the  earth  was  passing  through  a  train 
of  meteors  that  proceeded  from  the  constel- 
lation Andromeda,  and  once  formed  a  part  of 
biela's  comet.  These  meteors  are  now  known 
to  astronomers  as  Andromedes  or  Bielids.  The 


THE  VOYAGER. 


Down  stormy  seas  our  straining  bark 
By  whistling  gales  is  onward  blown; 
The  tackle  shrills,  the  timbers  groan, 
The  rack  is  wild  and  dark. 

No  land  we  sight,  no  bark  we  see, 
The  ice  makes  in  the  forward  shrouds. 
The  blast  that  curls  the  scudding  clouds 
Is  cold  as  cold  can  be. 

Sometimes  the  moon  is  red  as  blood; 
Sometimes  the  air  is  white  with  snow; 
Yet  care  we  not,  but  on  we  go 
Across  the  hissing  flood. 

The  swift  flaws  darken  on  the  lee, 
The  salt  sea-spray  is  flung  behind, 
The  canvas  bellies  in  the  wind, 
The  north  wind  whistles  free. 


And  sometimes,  on  still  southern  seas, 
We  feel  the  freshening  of  the  gale, 
That  leaves  behind  our  path  a  trail 
Like  swarming,  silver  bees. 

The  bell  sounds  in  the  quiet  night; 
Through  driving  clouds  the  full  moon  plows; 
The  shadow  of  our  plunging  bows 
Doth  split  the  wan  moonlight. 

Yet  still  we  sail  and  sail  and  sail 
Through  many  circles  of  the  sun ; 
Sometimes  into  the  dawn  we  run, 
Sometimes  through  twilights  pale. 

And  though  the  wild  wet  waste  is  round, 
We  cannot  sail  for  evermore; 
There  is  no  sea  without  a  shore, 
Some  port  will  yet  be  found. 

L.  Frank  Tooker. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF  THE   JOHN    BROWN    RAID. 


BY    A    VIRGINIAN    WHO    WITNESSED    THE    FIGHT. 


Storer  College,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  West 
Virginia,  a  flourishing  institution  "for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes,"  owes 
its  existence  to  the  philanthropic  gentleman 
of  New  Engand  whose  name  it  has  taken. 
At  its  fourteenth  annual  commencement  on 
May  30,  1 88 1,  Frederick  Douglass,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  gifted  orator  of  his  race, 
delivered  a  eulogistic  address  on  old  John 
Brown,  in  which  he  claimed'  for  him  "  the 
honor  "  of  having  originated  the  war  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  our 
Union, — summing  up  his  conclusions  on  this 
point  in  the  following  expressive  language : 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  John  Brown  did  not  end 
the  war  that  ended  slavery,  he  did,  at  least, 
begin  the  war  that  ended  slavery.  If  we  look 
over  the  dates,  places,  and  men  for  which  this 
honor  is  claimed,  we  shall  find  that  not  Caro- 
lina, but  Virginia, — not  Fort  Sumter,  but 
Harper's  Ferry  and  the  arsenal, — not  Major 
Anderson,  but  John  Brown  began  the  war 
that  ended  American  slavery,  and  made  th's 
a  free  republic.    Until  this  blow  was  struck, 


the  prospect  for  freedom  was  dim,  shadowy, 
and  uncertain.  The  irrepressible  conflict  was 
one  of  words,  votes,  and  compromises.  When 
John  Brown  stretched  forth  his  arm  the  sky 
was  cleared, — the  time  for  compromises  was 
gone, — the  armed  hosts  of  freedom  stood 
face  to  face  over  the  chasm  of  a  broken  Union, 
and  the  clash  of  arms  was  at  hand." 

These  words,  uttered  with  an  emphasis  be- 
longing to  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  an  authen- 
tic but  somewhat  tardy  confession  of  one 
who,  as  a  confidential  coadjutor  of  Brown  in 
his  conspiracy  against  the  South,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  his 
plans  and  purposes;  and  the  avowal  thus 
frankly  made  by  him  is  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  the  contemporaneous  facts  to  which  it 
refers.  For,  when  a  complete  and  impartial 
history  of  our  late  civil  war  shall  be  written, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  John  Brown  Raid," 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  latter  part  of  1859, 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  actual  hostil- 
ities in  the  Southern   States;   that  then  and 
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there  the  first  shot  was  fired  and  the  first 
blood  was  shed — the  blood  of  an  unoffending 
free  negro,  foullv  murdered  while  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty !  It  will  be  further 
seen  that  there  and  then  occurred  the  first 
forcible  seizure  of  public  property;  the  first 
attempt  to  "hold,  occupy, and  possess  "  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  Government;  the  first  out- 
perpetrated  on  the  old  flag ;  the  first 
armed  resistance  to  national  troops;  the  first 
'Vert  to  establish  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment at  the  South,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  United  States  ;  the  first  overt  movements 
to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  constitution 
and  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
these  facts,  with  their  antecedent  and  attend- 
ant circumstances,  are  so  significant  that  few 
now  can  fail  to  see  and  none  need  hesitate 
.  -hat  ••  the  abolition  affair  at  Harper's 
Ferry.*'  in  the  fall  of  '59,  was  an  appropriate  pre- 
lude to  that  gigantic  war  which  was  so  soon 
to  follow  it,  and  which,  conducted  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished,  effectually  com- 
pleted what  old  John  Brown  so  fatally  began 

—  a  work  concerning  which  the  friends  of 
Brown  now  boast  that  "  Lincoln  with  his 
proclamations,  Grant  and  Sherman  with  their 
armies,  and  Sumner  with  his  constitutional 
amendments,  did  little  more  than  follow  in 
the  path  which  Brown  had  pointed  out."  [F.  B. 
Sanborn,  in  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  April,  1875.] 
But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  yet  exists 
as  to  who  fired  the  first  hostile  gun  in  the 
South. — John  Brown  or  General  Beauregard, 

—  one  thing  is  certain  :  If  it  had  not  been  for 
a  comparatively  small  class  of  factious  and 
implacable  politicians  in  both  sections, —  the 

abolitionists  of  the  North  and  the 
secessionists  per  se  of  the  South, — there  would 
have  been  no  fratricidal  civil  war,  especially 
if  it  had  depended  on  the  aforesaid  extrem- 
ists to  go  to  the  front  and  do  the  fighting. 
But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  what  was  act- 
ually done  during  a  maddened  and  misguided 
epoch  and  what  our  obvious  duty  is  in  these 
improving  times  of  reestablished  peace,  and, 
to  be  hop  red  fraternity. 

ing  by  the  question,  then,  as  to  whether 
:  ■  H  r  ei    Ferry  outbreak  was  "a  legitimate 
'   tin;  teachings  of  the  Repub- 
lican  party,"  as  was  claimed   at  the  time  of 
its    00  by   some  of  the    prominent 

leaden  of  that  party ;  disregarding  also  the 
kindred    inquiry  as    to  whether    the  forcible 
extinction  ot    lavery  in   the  South   was  the 
I  consummation  of  a  foregone  conclusion 

in  the  North,  where  it  had  long  been  labored 

for  by   a  constantly   increasing  faction,  who, 

ing   to   be   governed  in   their  political 


action  by  a  "  higher  law  "  than  the  constitu- 
tion, were  willing  to  "  let  the  Union  slide  " 
for  the  sake  of  abolition,  and  who,  likewise, 
on  that  account,  opposing  all  compromises, 
persistently  urged  war  at  a  time  when  many 
patriots,  North  and  South,  were  nobly  striv- 
ing to  avert  that  calamity, —  I  will  confine  my- 
self here  to  outlining  some  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  that  occurred,  partly  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  at  the  time  of  Brown's  hos- 
tile incursion,  for  which  he  and  his  deluded 
followers  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  and 
from  which  the  people  of  the  unfortunate  town 
selected  for  his  midnight  raid  may  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  their  former  prosperity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  raid,  Monday, 
Oct.  17,  1859,  I  was  at  my  home  near  Shep- 
herdstown  (ten  miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry), 
and  had  hardly  finished  breakfast  when  a  car- 
riage came  to  the  door  with  one  of  my  daugh- 
ters, who  told  me  that  a  messenger  had  arrived 
at  Shepherdstown,  a  few  minutes  before,  with 
the  startling  intelligence  of  a  negro  insurrec- 
tion at  Harper's  Ferry ! 

She  could  give  no  particulars,  except  that 
a  number  of  armed  abolitionists  from  the 
North  —  supposed  to  be  some  hundreds — 
had  stolen  into  "  the  Ferry "  during  the 
previous  night,  and,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  national  armories  and  arsenal,  were 
issuing  guns  to  the  negroes  and  shooting 
down  unarmed  citizens  in  the  streets.  Order- 
ing my  horse,  I  started  at  once  for  Harper's 
Ferry,  by  way  of  Shepherdstown,  where  I 
found  the  people  very  much  excited.  Their 
first  feeling,  on  hearing  the  news,  had  naturally 
been  one  of  amazed  and,  with  some,  of  amused 
incredulity,  which,  however,  soon  gave  place 
to  an  intense  and  pardonable  indignation. 

The  only  military  organization  of  the 
precinct  —  a  rifle  company,  called  "The 
Hamtramck  Guards  " — had  been  ordered 
out,  and  as  I  rode  through  town  the  com- 
mand was  nearly  ready  to  take  up  its  line 
of  march  for  the  Ferry,  while  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  with  every  sort  of  fire-arm, 
from  old  Tower  muskets  which  had  done 
service  in  colonial  days  to  modern  bird-guns, 
were  joining  them.  I  observed,  in  passing  the 
farms  along  my  route,  that  the  negroes  were 
at  work  as  usual.  When  near  Bolivar, —  a 
suburb  of  Harper's  Ferry, —  I  saw  a  little  old 
"  darky  "  coming  across  a  field  toward  me 
as  fast  as  a  pair  of  bandy  legs,  aided  by  a 
crooked  stick,  could  carry  him.  From  the 
frequent  glances  he  cast  over  his  shoulder 
and  his  urgent  pace,  it  was  evident  that  the 
old  fellow  was  fleeing  from  some  apprehended 
danger,  and  was  fearfully  demoralized. 

I  hailed  him  with  the  inquiry: 

<;  Well,  uncle,  which  way  ?  " 
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HARPER  S     FERRY. 


"  Sarvint,  marster  !  l'se  only  gwine  a  piece 
in  de  country  for  ter  git  away  from  de  Ferry." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  sah,  I  is  dat,  an'  it's  'bout  time  ter  be 
in  a  hurry  when  dey  gits  ter  shootin'  sho  'nuff 
bullets  at  yer." 

"  Why,  has  any  one  been  shooting  at  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly  at  me,  bless  de  Lord  !  kase 
I  didn't  give  'em  a  chance  ter.  But  dey's  been 
a-shootin'  at  pleanty  folks  down  dar  in  de 
Ferry,  an'  a-killen  of  'em,  too." 

"  Who's  doing  the  killing  ?  " 

"  De  Lord  above  knows,  marster !  But  I 
hearn  tell  dis  mornin'  dat  some  of  de  white 
folks  allowed  dey  was  abolitioners,  come  down 
for  ter  raise  a  ruction  'mongde  colored  people." 

And  on  inquiring  if  any  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple had  joined  them,  "  No-sah-ree  !  "  was  his 
prompt  and  emphatic  answer,  at  the  same 
time  striking  the  ground  with  his  stick,  as  if 
to  give  additional  force  to  the  denial. 

I  insert  this  colloquy  simply  because  it 
tends  to  illustrate  the  fears  and  feelings  of 
the  negroes  at  Harper's  Ferry  as  well  as  in 
the  surrounding  region,  at  the  time  of  Brown's 
abortive  attempt  to  secure  their  aid.  Some- 
what relieved  by  the  assurance  that  the  ne- 
groes had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble,  I 
continued  on  my  way  to  Harper's  Ferry,  ar- 
riving a  little  before  noon. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  day's  doings  up  to  the  time  of  my 
arrival  at  the  Ferry,  together  with  a  prelim- 
inary explanation  of  Brown's  plans  and 
preparations.  From  facts  which  are  fully 
admitted  by  his  friends,  it  is  now  known 
that  for  more  than  five  and  twenty  years 
Brown  had  cherished  the  idea  of  making 
slavery  "  insecure "  in  the  States  where  it 
Vol.  XXVI.—  37. 


existed  by  a  preconcerted  series  of  hostile 
raids  and  servile  insurrections,  and  that  at 
least  two  years  previous  to  his  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry  he  had  selected  it  as  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  initial  attack.  His  three 
principal  reasons  for  choosing  the  Ferry  as  his 
point  dappai  were:  (1)  The  presence  of  a 
large  slave  population  in  what  is  known  as 
"  the  Lower  Valley,"  which  is  that  fair  and 
fertile  portion  of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia 
embraced  within  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers  before  their 
confluence  at  Harper's  Ferry;  (2)  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  mountains, 
where,  in  their  rocky  recesses  and  along  their 
densely  wooded  slopes,  he  would  be  compar- 
atively safe  from  pursuit  and  better  able  to 
protect  himself  from  attack ;  (3)  because  of 
the  location  at  Harper's  Ferry  of  the  United 
States  armories  and  arsenal,  in  which  were 
always  stored  many  thousand  stands  of  arms 
without  sufficient  guard  to  protect  them. 

His  plan  was  to  make  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  his  base  of  operations  and,  de- 
scending from  them  at  night  with  his  armed 
marauders,  to  attack  the  unprotected  villages 
and  isolated  farm-houses  within  his  reach, 
wherever  and  whenever  his  incursions  would 
probably  be  least  expected. 

These  raids  were  to  be  made  on  the  Pied- 
mont side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  well  as  in  the 
Valley, — "  his  forces  acting  as  infantry  or  cav- 
alry," according  to  circumstances,  and  to  have 
no  scruples  against  taking  the  horses  of  the 
slave-holders  and  other  needed  property. 

As  many  of  the  slaves  as  could  be  induced 
to  abandon  their  homes  were  to  be  armed 
and  drilled,  and,  by  recruiting  his  "army  of 
occupation  "  in  this  way,  he  expected  soon 
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to  raise  a  large  body  of  blacks,  reen  forced  by 
such  white  men  as  he  could  enlist,  with 
which  he  believed  he  could  maintain  him- 
self successfully  in  the  mountains,  and.  by 
a  predatory  war.  >o  harass  and  paralyze  the 
people  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  into  Alabama,  that  the  whole 
-  ith  would  become  alarmed  and  slavery  be 
made  so  insecure  that  the  slave-holders  them- 
selves, for  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their 
families,  would  be  compelled  to  emancipate 
their  negroes.  It  was.  also,  a  part  oi  his  plan 
the  prominent  slave-owners  and  hold 
them  prisoners  either  "  for  the  purposes  of 
retaliation."  or  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  band,  to  be  ransomed  only 
upon  the  surrender  of  a  specified  number  of 
their  slaves,  who  were  to  be  given  their  free- 
dom in  exchange  for  that  of  their  masters. 

When  Brown  went  to  Europe  in  1848,  to 
sell  ( >hio  wool,  it    is  said  that  he  inspected 
f. >rtihcations  on  the  Continent,  "with  a  view 
of  applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  with 
modifications  of  his  own.  to  mountain  war- 
fare in  the  United  States";  and  though  not 
much  given  to  books,  he  read  all  he  could 
that  treated  of   insurrectionary  warfare. 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  stand  made  for  years 
-   rtorius,  the  Spanish  chieftain,  against  the 
ibined  power  of  the  Romans,  it  is  said, 
•  frequently  referred  to  by  him  in  conver- 
>n  with  his  friends,  as  also  the  war  against 
the  Russians  bv  Schamyl,  the  Circassian  chief; 
that  against  the  United  States  by  Osceola,  in 
the  Everglades  of  Florida;  and  that  so  suc- 
ssfully    fought   by  Toussaint    L'Ouverture 
\d    Dessalines,  in    St.   Domingo.    He  like- 
_  trded  his  own  bloody  experiences  in 
Kans:  •■>  many  practical  lessons  on  the 

skirmish  line;  and  he  also  believed  himself  to 
appointed  agent  of  Deity  in  the  work 
he  intended  to  do. 

He  allowed   few  of  his  friends  besides  his 
immediate  followers  to  know  his  plans;  but 
there  were  certain   pseudo-philanthropists  in 
the  North  who  knew  all  about  them,  and  who 
now   boast    that,  with    a   full  knowledge  of 
his  intentions,  they  "  were  indifferent  to  the 
reproach  of  having  aided  him  "  with  means 
for  their  execution.    While  the  self-sacrificing 
bravery  of  Brown  ha    a  1  laim  to  our  respe<  t 
and  admiration,  however  much  we  may  con- 
demn his  unlawful   and   treacherous  attack, 
thern  people  can  feelonl)  abhorrence  and 
••■mpt  for  the  cowardly  conspirators  who 
n   without   having   the 
mau.  its  danger  . 

John  Brown's  fir->t  appearance  louth  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  on  June  30th, 
1  •  5  1  H         town,  in    Maryland.    '  om 

in^  from  Chambersburg,  in  company  with  a 


man  named  Anderson,  who  was  one  of  his 
"  lieutenants."  they  remained  over  night 
there,  "  passing  themselves  off  for  Yankees 
going  through  the  mountains  in  search  of 
minerals."  On  July  3,  he  appeared  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Smith,  with  his  two  sons — Watson  and  Oliver 
—  and  "  Lieutenant  "Anderson,  passing  that 
night  at  a  small  tavern  in  Sandy  Hook,  a 
hamlet  on  the  left,  or  Maryland,  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  about  a  mile  below  the  Ferry.  The 
next  day,  July  4,  a  farmer,  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  met  them  on  a  mountain  road 
above  the  Ferry,  when,  in  reply  to  his  remark  : 
•'  Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  are  out  hunt- 
ing minerals  ?  "  Brown  said,  "  No,  we  are  not; 
we  are  looking  for  land."  He  said  they  were 
"  farmers  from  the  western  part  of  New  York," 
whose  crops  had  been  so  "  cut  off"  by  the 
frosts,  that  they  had  concluded  to  settle  far- 
ther south. 

Subsequent  conversations  directed  Brown's 
attention  to  a  small  tract  further  up  the  road, 
about  five  miles  from  the  Ferry,  belonging 
to  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Booth  Kennedy,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  he  rented  a  portion  of  it,  includ- 
ing "  the  improvements,"  which  consisted  of 
a  plain  two-storied  log-house  with  a  high 
basement,  and  a  small  outhouse  or  shop, 
which  was  also  of  logs;  for  which,  with  the 
right  to  fire-wood  and  pasture  for  a  horse  and 
cow,  he  paid,  in  advance,  thirty-five  dollars, 
taking  the  property  until  the  first  of  March  fol- 
lowing. The  place  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  concealment,  being  some- 
what remote  from  other  settlements,  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests,  with  its  houses 
some  distance  back  from  the  rarely  traveled 
public  road  in  front  of  them,  and  almost 
entirely  hidden  from  view  by  undergrowth. 

Having  thus  secured  a  suitable  hiding-place, 
his  men  began  to  gather  there, —  coming  from 
the  North,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  at  intervals, 
and  generally  in  the  night.  Meanwhile,  there 
also  arrived  quietly  from  the  same  quarter  — 
great  precautions  being  used  to  conceal  their 
destination  as  wellastheir  contents  —  anumber 
of  boxes  filled  with  guns,  pistols,  pikes,  pow- 
der, and  percussion  caps,  together  with  fixed 
ammunition,  swords,  bayonets,  blankets,  can- 
vas for  tents,  tools  of  all  kinds,  maps  and 
stationery, ;  so  that  few  camps  were  ever 
more  fully  supplied  for  an  active  campaign 
than  was  Old  John  Brown's  mountain  aerie. 

Sunday  night,  October  16th,  was  fixed  for 
the  foray ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
Brown  said  to  his  companions:  "  Come,  men, 
get  on  your  arms  ;  we  will  proceed  to  the 
Ferry."  They  took  with  them  a  one-horse 
wagon,  in  which  were  placed  a  parcel  of  pikes, 
ton  hes,  and  some  tools,  including  a  crow-bar 
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and  sledge-hammer,  and  in  which  also  Brown  among  the  actual  invaders  who  did  not  hold 

himself  rode  as  far  as  the  Ferry.  commissions  —  all  compliments   of  that  kind 

Brown's  actual  force,  all  told,  consisted  of  having  been  monopolized  by  the  white  men 

only  twenty-two  men  including  himself,  three  of  the  party,  as  a  practical  commentary  on 


of  whom  never  crossed  the  Potomac 
those  who  did  cross  were  negroes, 
of  whom  three  were  fugitive  slaves. 
Ten  of  them  were  killed  in  Virginia  ; 
seven  were  hanged  there,  and  five 
are  said  to  have  escaped,  viz.,  two 
of  those  who  crossed  the  river,  and 
the  three  who  did  not  cross.  Six 
of  the  white  men  were  members  of 
Brown's  family,  or  connected  with  it 
by  marriage,  and  five  of  these  paid 
the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  the  Vir- 
ginians. Owen  Brown  is  the  only  one 
of  the  whole  party  who  now  survives. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
party  with  their  respective  ti- 
tles,  according    to   commis- 
sions   given    them    under 
authority  of  the  "  Provis- 
ional Government,"  which 


Five  of    their  professions   of  fraternity   and  equality. 


1  j 


-  ■  ' , 


JOHN     BROWN'S    FORT. 


Brown  intended  to  establish  in  the  South,  the 
constitution  for  which  had  been  adopted  by  "  a 
quiet  convention,"  held  in  Canada  for  the  pur- 
pose, over  which  Brown  presided :  John  Brown, 
"commander-in-chief";  John  Henry  Kagi, 
"  adjutant,  second  in  command,"  and  "  secre- 
tary of  war  "  ;  Aaron  C.  Stevens,  "  captain  "  ; 
Watson  Brown,  "  captain  "  ;  Oliver  Brown, 
"  captain  " ;  John  F.  Cook,  "  captain  " ;  Charles 
Plummer  Tidd,  "captain";  William  H.  Lee- 
man,  "  lieutenant  "  ;  Albert  Hazlett,  "  lieuten- 
ant; "Owen  Brown,"  lieutenant";  Jeremiah  ( '.. 
Anderson,  "lieutenant";  Edwin  Coppic,  "lieu- 
tenant "  ;  William  Thompson,  "  lieutenant  "  ; 
Dauphin  Thompson,  "  lieutenant  "  :  Shields 
Green;  Dangerfield  New by ;  John  A.  Cope- 
land  j  Osborn  P.  Anderson;  Lewis  /.retry  ; 
Stewart  Taylor;  Barclay  Coppic,  and  Francis 
Jackson  Merriam.  The  three  last  named  were 
left  at  the  Kennedy  farm  as  a  guard,  and  did 
not  cross  the  river;  the  five  names  italicized 
were   colored    men,    and    the    only    persons, 


The  army,  so  fully  officered  beforehand,  was 
not  yet  raised.  According  to  certain  "  gen- 
eral orders,"  issued  by  Brown,  October  10th. 
a  week  before  his  raid,  his  forces  were  to  be 
"  divided  into  battalions  of  four  companies, 
which  would  contain,  when  full,  seventy-two 
men  including  officers  in  each  company,  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  the  battalion. 
Each  company  was  to  be  divided  into  ••bands" 
of  seven  men  under  a  corporal,  and  every  two 
"  bands  "  made  a  "  section  "  under  a  sergeant. 
When  Brown's  party  arrived  opposite  the 
Ferry  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Potomac, — 
along  the  side  of  which  there  was,  as  now, 
a  wagon  road, —  two  of  the  number  (Cook 
and  Tidd)  were  detailed  to  tear  down  the 
telegraph  wires,  while  two  more  (Kagi  and 
Stevens),  crossing  the  bridge  in  advance  of 
the  others,  captured  the  night-watchman, 
whose  name  was  Williams,  and  who  was 
entirely  too  old  to  make  anv  effective  resist- 
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ance.  Leaving  Watson  Brown  and  Stewart 
rayloi  as  a  guard  at  the  Virginia  end  of  the 

bridge,  and  taking  old  Williams,  the  watch- 
man, with  them,  the  rest  of  the  company 
proceeded  with  Brown  and  his  one-horse 
wagon  to  the  gate  of  the  United  States 
armory,  winch  was  not  more  than  sixty  yards 
distant  from  the  bridge.  Finding  it  locked, 
they  peremptorily  ordered  the  armory  watch- 
man. Daniel  Whelan,  who  was  on  the  inner 
side  01  the  gate,  to  open  it.  which  he  as 
peremptorily  refused  to  do.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  U.  S.  Senate  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia  was  chairman,  Whelan 
s  ribed  this  scene  so  graphically  that  I  here 
quote  a  part  of  it,  as  follows : 

••  •  ('"pen  the  gate! '  said  they.  I  said  '  I  could  not  if 
I  was  stuck."  and  one  of  them  jumped  up  on  the  pier 
of  the  gate  over  my  head,  and  another  fellow  ran  and 
put  his  hand  on  me  and  caught  me  by  the  coat  and 
held  me.  I  was  inside  and  they  were  outside,  and  the 
fellow  standing  over  my  head  upon  the  pier.  And 
then,  when  I  would  not  open'  the  gate  for  them,  five 
1  ran  from  the  wagon,  clapped  their  guns  against 
my  breast,  and  told  me  I  should  deliver  up  the  key. 
I  t'  >ld  them  I  could  not,  and  another  fellow  said  they 
had  not  time  now  to  be  waiting  for  a  key,  but  to  go  to 
the  wagon  and  bring  out  a  crowbar  and  a  large  ham- 
mer and  they  would  soon  get  in."' 

After  telling  how,  with  their  crowbar  and 
sledge,  they  broke  the  fastenings  of  the  gate, 
Whelan  went  on  to  testify: 

"  They  told  me  to  be  very  >till  and  make  no  noise, 
or  else  they  would  put  me  to  eternity.     *  *    After 

that,  the  head  man  of  them,  Brown,  said  to  me :  '  I 
came  here  from  Kan>as,  and  this  i>  a  slave  State.  I 
want  to  free  all  the  negroes  in  this  State;  I  have  pos- 
m  B<ra  "f  the  United  States  armory,  and  if  the 
citizens  interfere  with  me  I  must  only  burn  the  town 
and  have  blood." 

Edwin  Coppic  and  Hazlett  were  next  sent 
across  the  street  to  break  into  the  United 
States  arsenal,  which  stood  within  another 
inrlosure  and  where  there  was  no  guard 
whatever:  while,  ;it  the  same  time,  Oliver 
Brown  and  William  Thompson  occupied  the 
bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  near  the  arsenal, 
and  Kagi,  with  John  Copeland,  went  up  the 
•iandoah  to  tin-  Government  rifle-works, 
al>out  half  a  mile  above,  where  there  was  an- 
other superannuated  and  unarmed  wat<  hinan 
to  encounter,  whom  they  likewise  captured, 
and  then  they  took  po   .<     ion  of  "  the  works." 

It  was  now  near  midnight,  brown's  next 
step  was  to  dispatch  Stevens,  Cook,  and 
others,  six  in  all,  to  the  country  to  capture 
my  life-long  friend  and  college-mate  Colonel 
Lewis  W.  Washington,  and  also  to  kidnap 
his:  Iii    capturing   Colonel  Washing- 

ton, they  also  seized  the  histori<  dress-sword 
which  had  been  given  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Washington,  with  the  m<  m 


orable  words :  "  From  the  oldest  soldier  to 
the  greatest,"  together  with  one  of  a  pair  of 
pistols  presented  by  La  Fayette  to  General 
Washington,  and  some  other  valuable  arms. 
They  brought  Colonel  Washington  to  Harper's 
Ferry  in  his  own  carriage,  and  his  negro  men 
in  his  four-horse  farm- wagon, — stopping  on 
their  way  at  the  house  of  another  farmer, 
Mr.  Alstadt,  whom  they  likewise  took  pris- 
oner, together  with  his  son  and  men-servants, 
all  of  whom  were  taken  under  guard  to 
Brown  at  the  armory,  arriving  there  before 
daylight. 

In  the  meantime,  the  eastern-bound  passen- 
ger train  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road arrived  at  the  Ferry  after  midnight,  and 
was  detained  there  until  daylight  by  Brown's 
order,  his  son  Watson  stopping  the  train  as  it 
approached  the  station.  The  passengers  were 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  de- 
lay, some  of  them  supposing  it  to  be  a  strike 
of  railroad  hands,  and  others  thinking  it  was 
an  emeute  among  the  armorers.  While  they 
were  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  real  cause,  an 
incident  occurred  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock 
which  served  sufficiently  to  show,  at  least,  the 
murderous  character  of  the  insurgents. 

Shepherd  Haywood,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable free  negroes  in  the  county  and  the 
regular  railroad  porter,  employed  to  look 
after  the  luggage  of  passengers,  had  occa- 
sion to  see  the  night-watchman,  Williams, 
whose  post  of  duty  was  on  the  bridge. 

After  calling  him  once  or  twice  and  get- 
ting no  response,  he  walked  out  upon  the 
bridge.  But  he  had  gotten  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  when 
he  was  confronted  by  two  strange  men,  who, 
pointing  their  guns  at  him,  commanded  him 
to  halt.  The  poor  fellow  was  naturally  fright- 
ened, and,  either  mistaking  the  purport  of  the 
order,  or  else  confused  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  summons,  turned  around  to  go  back  to 
the  railroad  office,  when  he  was  fired  upon  by 
Watson  Brown  and  Stewart  Taylor,  one  of  their 
balls  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  Haywood  died 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  next  day. 

This  was  the  first  victim  of  the  foray,  and 
there  is  a  suggestive  significance  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  inoffensive  free  negro,  and  that 
his  assassination  was  as  cowardly  as  it  was 
cruel  and  uncalled  for.  This  firing  was  the 
first  intimation  that  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Ferry  had  —  except,  of  course,  the  captured 
watchmen  —  that  there  was  an  enemy  in  their 
midst.  Several  persons  living  near  the  bridge 
were  awakened  by  it,  some  of  whom  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  their  windows  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  But  as  they  heard  nothing  more, 
and  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  objects  a 
few  feet  from  them,  they  concluded  that  the 
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noise  had  been  occasioned  by  midnight  rev- 
elers shooting  off  their  pistols  in  sport,  and 
they  returned  to  their  beds. 

One  of  these  awakened  citizens,  however, 
Dr.  Starry,  was  not  so  easily  contented  to  lie 
down  again  without  looking  a  little  further 
into  the  matter,  as  he  had  heard  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress following  the  shots,  and  his  professional 
instincts  prompted  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferer.  The  wounded  negro  had  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  back  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Beckham,  the  railroad  agent,  where  the  Doc- 
tor found  him  lying  upon  the  floor,  writhing  in 
agony.  After  doing  what  he  could  to  make  him 
more  comfortable,  and  having  learned  from 
him  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  shot,  the  Doctor  started  out  to  investi- 
gate more  fully  the  situation. 

When  he  had  watched  the  movements  of 
the  raiders  for  some  time  and  from  different 
points  of  observation,  he  was  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  they  had  done  and  were  then 
doing,  though  not  of  their  ulterior  designs ;  for 
he  thought  that  their  only  object  was  robbery. 
With  this  idea  in  his  mind  he  determined 
to  arouse  Mr.  Kitzmiller,  the  chief  clerk,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Alfred  H.  Barbour, 
the  superintendent,  had  official  charge  of 
the  armories.  So,  getting  out  his  horse,  he 
made  his  way  to  Kitzmiller's  house,  which 
was  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  town ;  and 
having  informed  him  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  armory,  he  rode  on  to  Bolivar 
and  elsewhere,  arousing  the  people  as  he  went. 
By  this  time  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  some 
of  the  citizens  were  appearing  in  the  streets. 
Such  of  them,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
near  the  Government  works,  as  had  occasion 
to  pass  down  Shenandoah  and  High  streets, 
were  surprised  to  see  them  picketed  near  their 
intersection,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  their 
surprise  was  not  diminished  on  being  rudely 
told  they  were  prisoners  and  being  unceremo- 
niously marched  to  a  building  in  the  armory 
yard  which  Brown  had  appropriated  as  head- 
quarters for  himself  and  as  a  "  calaboose  " 
for  his  captives,  of  whom  some  thirty  or  forty 
altogether  were  thus  taken  and  held  by  him. 

One  of  the  citzens  by  the  name  of  Boerley, 
— a  well-to-do  grocer,  and  an  Irishman  by 
birth, —  when  walking  quietly  along  not  far 
from  his  residence,  happened  to  get  within 
range  of  a  picket, —  a  black  fellow  who  called 
himself  Dangerfi eld  Newby, —  whereupon  the 
negro  raised  his  rifle  and  without  a  word  of 
warning  shot  him  dead,  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  if  he  had  been  a  mad  dog. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock,  by  which 

time   most  of  the  people  of  the  town  had 

been  warned  of  the  raid  and  its  real  object. 

Accordingly,  messengers  were  sent  for  assist- 

Vol.  XXVI.— 38. 


ance  to  the  neighboring  towns,  while  prompt 
and  effective  steps  were  taken  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Ferry  to  resist  the  insurgents,  whose 
force  was  supposed  to  be  far  greater  than  it 
really  was,  from  the  fact  of  Brown's  making  an 
ostentatious  display  of  sentinels  outside  of  the 
armory  buildings  while  keeping  up  from  their 
interiors  a  desultory  fire  upon  the  citizens, 
when  any  of  them  appeared  in  sight. 

There  was  unavoidable  delay  in  the  prep- 
arations for  a  fight,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
weapons ;  for  only  a  few  squirrel  guns  and 
fowling-pieces  could  be  found.  There  were 
then  at  Harper's  Ferry  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  muskets  and  rifles  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  but  they  were  all 
boxed  up  in  the  arsenal,  and  the  arsenal  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  such,  too,  was 
the  scarcity  of  ammunition  that,  after  using  up 
the  limited  supply  of  lead  found  in  the  village 
stores,  pewter  plates  and  spoons  had  to  be  melt- 
ed and  molded  into  bullets  for  the  occasion. 

By  nine  o'clock  a  number  of  indifferently 
armed  citizens  assembled  on  Camp  Hill  and 
decided  that  the  party,  consisting  of  half  a 
dozen  men,  should  cross  the  Potomac  a  short 
distance  above  the  Ferry,  and,  going  down 
the  tow-path  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  as  far  as  the  railway  bridge,  should 
attack  the  two  sentinels  stationed  there,  who, 
by  the  way,  had  been  reenforced  by  four  more 
of  Brown's  party.  Another  small  party  under 
Captain  Medler  was  to  cross  the  Shenandoah 
and  take  position  opposite  the  rifle  works, 
while  Captain  Avis,  with  a  sufficient  force, 
should  take  possession  of  the  Shenandoah 
bridge,  and  Captain  Roderick,  with  some  of 
the  armorers,  should  post  themselves  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  west  of  the 
Ferry  just  above  the  armories. 

These  movements  and  dispositions  were 
made  with  commendable  promptness  under 
the  general  direction  of  Colonels  Robert  W. 
Baylor  and  John  T.  Gibson — the  former  being 
the  ranking  officer  by  right  of  seniority.  Thus 
was  cut  off  Brown's  retreat  to  the  mountains  in 
Maryland  across  the  Potomac,  or  to  those  in 
Virginia  across  the  Shenandoah.  Shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  parties  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  driven  the  enemy's 
sentinels  from  the  Maryland  end  of  the  bridge 
to  its  Virginia  entrance,  the  "Jefferson 
Guards,"  under  Captain  Moore,  and  the 
"  Botts  Greys,"  under  Captain  Lawson  Botts, 
arrived  at  the  Ferry  from  Charlestown  ;  and  the 
former  company  being  immediately  sent  over 
the  river  at  the  "Old  Furnace,"  to  reenforce 
those  who  had  crossed  before  them  into  Mary- 
land, as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  railway 
bridge  charged  across  it,  killing  one  of  the 
insurgent   sentinels    and    capturing    another 
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(William  Thompson),  whom  they  confined  in 
the  railway  hotel  facing  the  bridge. 

k  and  Tiud.  of  Brown's  party,  were  at 
this  time  in  Maryland,  having  been  sent  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  Kennedy  farm  with 
Colonel  Washington's  farm-wagon  and  some 
of  his  servants  to  bring  down  the  boxes  of 
rifles,  Ames  pistols,  pikes,  etc.,  to  a 
school-house  about  a  mile  above  the  Ferry, 
a  hich  was  intended  to  be  a  convenient  depot 
of  supplies  for  the  raiders  in  the  event  of  their 
tailing  back  into  Maryland.  So,  of  course,  as 
the  bridge  iras  no  longer  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  they  were  unable  to  rejoin  their 
companions  now  cooped  up  in  the  armories  and 
nrie  works.  Just  after  the  Botts  Greys  reached 
.  rrv.  a  man  reported  to  its  captain  that  he 
had  come  from  the  "  Gault  House  "  (a  small 
tavern  situated  near  the  arsenal  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
bridge  and  a  view  of  the  armory  yard),  where 
there  was  but  one  man,  its  proprietor  (George 
Chambers),  who  was  maintaining  an  unequal 
skirmish  with  the  raiders,  had  but  one  load 
left  for  his  gun,  and  wanted  reinforcements. 

Captain  Botts  called  for  twenty  volunteers 
to  go  with  him,  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  stepped  out  from  the  ranks.  They 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  tavern, 
being  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  a  raking  fire 
from  the  raiders,  to  make  a  detour  around 
the  base  of  the  hill  under  "  Jefferson's  Rock," 
and  along  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
then  to  climb  up  a  wall  thirty  feet  high  so  as 
to  enter  the  house  by  a  cellar  window,  reach- 
ing their  destination  just  as  Chambers  fired  his 
last  shot,\vhich  wounded  the  insurgent  Stevens. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  George  Turner, 
who  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
community,  was  killed.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  When  he  heard  that  his  friend, 
Colonel  Lewis  Washington,  had  been  forcibly 
abducted  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands,  he  started  at  once  for 
the  Ferry.  As  he  rode  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  some  one  handed  him  a  shot- 
gun for  his  protection.  Dismounting  from  his 
horse,  he  walked  down  High  street,  which 
runs  parallel  with  and  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  long  range  of  buildings  in  the  armory 
grounds.  When  he  had  approached  within 
some  fifty  yards  of  the  corner  of  High  and 
Shenandoah  streets,  the  same  negro — Dan- 
gcrfield  Newby —  who  had  killed  Boerley, 
saw  him  coming,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim, 
shot  him  dead.  But  the  assassin  himself  was 
soon  made  to  bite  the  dust.  I- or  one  of  the 
armorers,  by  the  name  of  Bogert,  a  few  min- 
utes afterward  got  the  opportunity  of  a  shot 
at  him  from  an  upper  window  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phenson's house  at  the  corner  of  High  and 


Shenandoah  streets,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  I  saw  his  body  while  it  was  yet  warm  as 
it  lay  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  arsenal 
yard,  and  I  never  saw,  on  any  battle-field,  a 
more  hideous  musket-wound  than  his.  For 
his  throat  was  cut  literally  from  ear  to  ear, 
which  was  afterward  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  armorer,  having  no  bullets,  had 
charged  his  musket  with  a  six-inch  iron  spike. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  was  a  little  before 
noon  when  I  reached  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
day  of  the  raid.  By  that  time  Brown  and 
those  of  his  party  who  were  with  him  in  the 
armory  buildings  were  completely  hemmed 
in.  The  bridges  over  both  rivers,  north  and 
east,  together  with  the  western  or  upper  end 
of  the  armory  grounds,  were  in  possession  of 
the  citizens,  who  occupied  every  "  coign  of 
vantage"  from  which  they  could  get  a  fair  shot 
at  the  insurgents,  who,  on  their  part,  fighting 
from  under  cover  of  the  buildings,  were 
equally  on  the  alert  to  retaliate  in  kind,  so 
that  there  was  a  lively  little  skirmish  going  on 
when  I  got  there,  which  I  watched  for  some 
time  from  an  open  space  on  High  street  over- 
looking the  lower  part  of  the  armory  yard. 
Seeing  that  there  was  no  probability  of  the 
escape  of  the  insurgents,  surrounded  as  they 
were  on  all  sides, —  with  the  volunteer  citizens 
on  both  flanks,  the  Potomac  in  their  front,  and 
in  their  rear  the  town,  which  was  becoming 
rapidly  filled  with  people  from  every  portion 
of  the  county,  and  ascertaining,  also,  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  take  the  armories 
by  assault  before  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers 
from  Martinsburg  and  Shepherdstown, —  I 
returned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  where 
I  had  left  my  horse,  and  rode  around  toward 
the  rifle-works,  getting  there  in  time  to  see  the 
assault  made  on  them  which  drove  Kagi  and 
his  party  pell-mell  out  of  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing into  the  Shenandoah  River,  where  a  very 
exciting  scene  occurred  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
surgents were  recognized  attempting  to  cross  the 
river,  there  was  a  shout  among  the  citizens,  who 
opened  a  hot  fire  upon  them  from  both  banks. 

The  river  at  that  point  runs  rippling  over  a 
rocky  bed,  and  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water 
is  easily  forded.  The  raiders,  finding  their 
retreat  to  the  opposite  shore  intercepted  by 
Medler's  men,  made  for  a  large  flat  rock  near 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Before  reaching 
it,  however,  Kagi  fell  and  died  in  the  water, 
apparently  without  a  struggle.  Four  others 
reached  the  rock,  where,  for  a  while,  they 
marie  an  ineffectual  stand,  returning  the  fire 
of  the  citizens.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
two  of  them  were  killed  outright  and  another 
prostrated  by  a  mortal  wound,  leaving  Cope- 
land,  a  mulatto,  standing  alone  and  un- 
harmed upon  their  rock  of  refuge. 
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Thereupon,  a  Harper's  Ferry  man,  James 
H.  Holt,  dashed  into  the  river,  gun  in  hand, 
to  capture  Copeland,  who,  as  he  approached 
him,  made  a  show  of  fight  by  pointing  his 
gun  at  Holt,  who  halted  and  leveled  his  ;  but, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  lookers-on,  neither  of 
their  weapons  were  discharged,  both  having 
been  rendered  temporarily  useless,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  from  being  wet.  Holt,  how- 
ever, as  he  again  advanced,  continued  to  snap 
his  gun,  while  Copeland  did  the  same. 

Reaching  the  rock,  Holt  clubbed  his  gun 
and  we  expected  to  see  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
between  them ;  but  the  mulatto,  showing  the 
white  feather,  flung  down  his  weapon  and 
surrendered.  Copeland,  when  he  was  brought 
ashore,  was  badly  frightened,  and  well  he 
might  be  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  crowd  who 
surrounded  him,  some  of  whom  began  to  knot 
their  handkerchiefs  together,  with  ominous 
threats  of  "  Lynch  law."  But  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  he  was  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
who  committed  him  to  jail  to  await  his  trial. 

When  I  returned  to  my  former  place  of 
observation  on  High  street,  the  expected 
reinforcements  from  Martinsburg  and  Shep- 
herdstown  had  arrived,  as  also  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Hess,  the  latter  of 
whom  (dismounted)  were,  with  the  Shepherds- 
town  company,  posted  on  Shenandoah  street 
near  the  armory  gate  at  the  lower  or  eastern  end 
of  the  grounds,while  the  men  from  Martinsburg 
and  those  under  Roderick  prepared  to  charge 
the  raiders  from  the  upper  or  western  end. 

The  charge,  which  I  witnessed,  was  spir- 
ited and  made  in  the  face  of  the  concentrated 
fire  of  Brown's  party,  who  were  forced  to  re- 
treat into  the  engine-house  near  the  armory 
gate,  where  nine  or  ten  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  previously  placed 
by  Brown  as  hostages  for  his  own  safety  and 
that  of  his  companions.  Watson  Brown  was 
wounded  when  this  charge  was  made,  also 
several  of  the  citizens,  among  whom  was  a 
gallant  young  man  by  the  name  of  George 
Wollet,  whom  I  particularly  noticed  among 
the  foremost  of  the  Martinsburg  men  until  he 
was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  his  wrist.  A  young 
lawyer,  also  from  Martinsburg,  George  Mur- 
phy, was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  the  county,  Mr.  Watson,  who  was 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  had  the  stock  of  his 
gun  shattered  as  he  raised  it  to  his  shoulder 
to  shoot.  Thomas  P.  Young,  of  Charlestown, 
who  was  permanently  disabled  during  the  day, 
got  his  wound,  too,  I  think,  in  this  charge ; 
but  of  this  I  am  not  so  certain. 

Brown,  having  now  barricaded  himself  and 
prisoners  in  the  engine-house, —  a  small  but 
substantial  building  of  brick,  still  standing, — 
said  to  "Phil,"   one  of  Alstadt's  kidnapped 


servants,  "  You're  a  pretty  stout-looking  fel- 
low ;  can't  you  knock  a  hole  through  there 
for  me  ?  "  at  the  same  time  handing  him  some 
mason's  tools  with  which  he  compelled  him  to 
make  several  loopholes  in  the  walls  through 
which  to  shoot.  He  also  fastened,  with  ropes, 
the  large  double  door  of  the  house  so  as  to 
permit  its  folding  leaves  (which  opened  in- 
ward) to  be  partly  separated  so  that  he  might 
fire  through  that  opening. 

These  arrangements  having  been  hurriedly 
made,  Brown  and  his  men  opened  an  indis- 
criminate fire  upon  the  citizens.  While  they 
were  thus  shooting  at  every  one  they  saw,, 
without  regard  to  his  being  armed  or  not,  Mr. 
Fountain  Beckham,  station  agent,  who  was 
then  mayor  of  the  town,  happened  to  walk 
out  upon  the  depot  platform  near  his  office ; 
when,  incautiously  exposing  himself,  he  was 
instantly  shot  down,  though  it  was  evident 
he  was  unarmed,  as  he  had  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  at  the  time.  This  was  the  fourth 
victim  of  the  foray. 

When  Mr.  Beckham's  friends  upon  the  plat- 
form saw  him  fall  dead  in  their  presence, — 
shot  through  the  heart  without  a  word  of 
warning, — killed  without  having  taken  any 
part  in  the.  fight,  notwithstanding  the  special 
provocation  he  had  received  that  morning  in 
having  his  favorite  servant  murdered  by  the 
men  who  had  now  caused  his  own  death, — 
their  rage  became  uncontrollable,  and  they 
impulsively  rushed  into  the  railroad  hotel  to 
take  summary  vengeance  on  the  prisoner, 
Thompson,  who  was  confined  there.  But  the 
lady  of  the  house,  Miss  Christine  C.  Fouke,  a 
most  estimable  woman,  placing  herself  in  front 
of  the  prisoner,  declared  that  as  long  as  he 
was  under  the  shelter  of  her  roof  she  would 
protect  him,  with  her  life,  from  harm, —  which 
for  a  time  saved  the  prisoner  from  death. 
But  the  respite  was  a  brief  one,  for  the  mad- 
dened crowd  soon  brought  him  forth  upon 
the  platform  where  he  was  immediately  shot, 
and  his  body  thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  into  the  river  below. 

One  of  the  raiders,  Leeman,  was  discovered 
trying  to  escape  across  the  river ;  and  having 
been  fired  on  and  wounded,  an  excited  vol- 
unteer from  Martinsburg  waded  out  to  where 
he  was  in  the  water  and  killed  him,  it  was 
said,  after  he  had  surrendered. 

Shortly  after,  the  charge  was  made  which 
brought  Brown  to  bay  in  the  engine-house ; 
and  while  I  was  yet  standing  at  the  point  on 
High  street  whence  I  had  witnessed  the 
fight,  where  there  was  an  unobstructed  view 
across  the  river,  I  heard  the  hum  of  a  ball  as 
it  went  singing  by  me,  and  presently  it  was 
followed  by  another  which  passed  in  unpleas- 
ant proximity  to  my  head.    There  were  several 
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persons  with  me  at  the  time  who  were  armed 
and  who,  discovering  by  the  smoke  that  the 
shots,  so  evidently  meant  for  ourselves,  had 
come  from  a  clump  of  small  trees  on  the 
mountain  side  across  the  river,  fired  a  volley 
in  that  direction  which  silenced  the  unseen 
marksman.  I  refer  to  this  trifling  incident 
onlv  because  it  was  mentioned  by  Cook  in 
his  -  Confession."  as  follows: 

"I  saw."  said  he,  "that  our  party  were 
completely  surrounded,  and  as  I  saw  a  body 
of  men  on  High  street  firing  down  upon  them, 
though  they  were  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  me.  I  thought  I  would  draw  their  fire 
upon  myself;  I  therefore  raised  my  rifle  and 
took  the  best  aim  I  could  and  fired.  It  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  the  very  instant  the 
party  returned  it.  Several  shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  last  one  they  fired  at  me  cut 
a  small  limb  I  had  hold  of  just  below  my 
hand,  and  gave  me  a  fall  of  about  fifteen  feet, 
by  which  I  was  severely  bruised,  and  my  flesh 
somewhat  lacerated." 

It  was  now  near  nightfall,  and  the  gathering 
gloom  of  a  drizzly  evening  began  to  obscure 
surrounding  objects,  making  it  so  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  that,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent on  both  sides,  active  operations  were 
suspended. 

At  this  time  a  conference  was  held  by  three 
or  four  of  the  principal  officers  in  command, 
to  which  two  or  three  civilians,  including  my- 
self, were  invited, —  the  object  of  the  consulta- 
tion being  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  take 
the  engine-house  by  assault  at  once,  or  to  wait 
until  morning. 

It  was  represented  to  us  by  the  prisoners 
whom  Brown  had  released,  when  he  selected 
out  of  their  number  nine  or  ten  to  be  held  as 
hostages  in  the  engine-house,  that,  if  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  carry  it  by  storm  at 
night,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
hostages  from  the  insurgents  ,  and  that  Brown 
would  probably  place  the  former  in  front 
of  his  own  party  as  a  protection,  and  thereby 
cause  them  to  receive  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  raiders  were 
then  as  securely  imprisoned  in  their  place  of 
refuge  as  if  incarcerated  in  the  county  jail, 
and  could  be  taken  in  the  morning  without 
murh  ri-,k  to  our  friends.  Before  deciding  the 
question  under  consideration,  it  was  thought 
proper,  at  any  rate,  to  send  Brown  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  and  a  respectable  farmer 

of    the    neighborhood,    Mr.    Samuel    S 

wa^  to  make  the  demand, —  a  duty 

which  he  undertook  very  willingly,  although 
it  was  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  the 
usages  of  ordinary  warfare  had  been  more 
than    or<  irded,  during   the  day,  by 

the  belligerents  on  both  sides.    Mr.  S.  was  a 


man  of  indomitable  energy,  undoubted  cour- 
age, and  of  such  a  genial  disposition  as  to  make 
him  a  general  favorite ;  but  he  was  somewhat 
eccentric  and  so  fond  of  using  sesquipcdalia 
verba  that,  occasionally,  he  was  betrayed  there- 
by into  those  peculiarities  of  speech  which  char- 
acterized the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Tying  a  white  handkerchief  to  the  ferrule 
of  a  faded  umbrella,  he  went  forth  upon  his 
mission  with  a  self-imposed  gravity  becoming 
his  own  appreciation  of  its  importance. 

Marching  up  to  the  door  of  the  engine- 
house,  he  called  out  in  stentorian  tones. 

"  Who  commands  this  fortification  ?  " 

"  Captain  Brown,  of  Kansas,"  was  the  an- 
swer, from  within  the  building. 

"  Well,  Captain  Brown,  of  Kansas,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  S.,  with  his  voice  pitched  in  the 
same  high  key,  "  I  am  sent  here,  sir,  by  the 
authorities  in  command,  for  to  summon  you 
to  surrender;  and,  sir,  I  do  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  old  Virginia — God 
bless  her !  " 

"  What  terms  do  you  offer  ? "  inquired 
Brown. 

"  Terms !  "  exclaimed  S.  "  I  heard  noth- 
ing said  about  them,  sir,  by  those  who  sent 
me.    What  terms  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  allowed,"  said  Brown,  "  to 
take  my  men  and  prisoners  across  the  bridge 
to  Maryland  and  as  far  up  the  river  as  the 
lock-house  [which  was  about  a  mile  above] 
where  I  will  release  the  prisoners  unharmed, 
provided  no  pursuit  shall  be  made  until  I  get 
beyond  that  point." 

To  which  S.  replied  by  saying : 

"  Captain,  you'll  have  to  put  that  down 
in  writing." 

"  It's  too  dark  to  write,"  answered  Brown. 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  S. ;  "  that's  nonsense, — for 
you  needn't  tell  me  that  an  old  soldier  like 
you  hasn't  got  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
So,  if  you  don't  write  your  terms  down,  in 
black  and  white,  I  wont  take  'em  back  to 
those  who  sent  me." 

Thereupon,  a  light  was  struck  in  the 
engine-house,  and  presently  a  piece  of  paper 
was  handed  out  to  S.,  on  which  Brown  had 
written  what  he  wished  to  have  accorded  him. 

The  proposed  terms  were,  of  course,  in- 
admissible ;  and  after  the  paper  containing 
them  had  been  read  by  two  or  three  of  us, 
it  was  handed  to  Lawson  Botts,  who  threw 
it  contemptuously  upon  the  floor,  and  placing 
his  foot  on  it,  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 
I  think  we  ought  to  storm  the  engine-house, 
and  take  those  fellows  without  further  delay." 

But  the  representations  of  the  released  pris- 
oners, already  mentioned,  caused  the  contem- 
plated assault  to  be  postponed  for  the  night. 
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The  next  morning  the  first  thing  I  learned 
was  that  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Lieuten- 
ant J.  E.  B.  Stuart  (both  of  whom  subsequent- 
ly gained  fame  as  Confederate  leaders)  had 
arrived  about  midnight  with  a  small  body  of 
marines  from  Washington,  and  that  Colonel 
Lee  had  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces 
assembled  in  the  place.  Having  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  I  lost  no  time  in  calling 
upon  him,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  in- 
tended at  once  to  take  Brown  and  his  party. 
Accordingly,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  a  detach- 
ment of  marines — three  of  whom  had  heavy 
sledge-hammers — were  marched  up  to  the 
west  end  of  the  "  watch-house "  which  hid 
them  from  the  insurgents,  and  which  was 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  engine-house,  be- 
ing separated  from  it  only  by  a  brick  partition. 
Colonel  Lee  himself  (who  was  not  in  uni- 
form) took  a  position  outside  of  the  armory 
gate,  within  thirty  paces  of  the  engine-house, 
but  protected  from  those  within  it  by  one  of 
the  heavy  brick  pillars  of  the  railing  that 
surrounded  the  inclosure. 

All  now  being  in  readiness,  Colonel  Lee 
beckoned  to  Stuart,  who,  accompanied  by  a 
citizen  displaying  a  flag  of  truce,  approached 
the  engine-house. 

A  parley  then  ensued  between  Stuart  and 
Brown,  which  was  watched  with  breathless 
interest  by  the  crowd. 

Although  from  the  position  I  occupied 
(which  was,  probably,  some  sixty  paces  from 
the  engine-house)  I  could  not  hear  the  con- 
versation between  them,  I  often  afterward 
heard  it  detailed  by  Stuart,  when  sharing  his 
tent  or  sitting  with  him  by  his  camp  fire,  and 
therefore  am  enabled  to  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  the  report  of  it,  made  by  my  friend 
and  former  comrade,  Major  John  Esten  Cooke, 
in  a  graphic  account  given  by  him.  Stuart 
began  by  saying  : 

"  You  are  Ossawattomie  Brown,  of  Kansas  ?  " 

"Well,  they  do  call  me  that  sometimes, 
Lieutenant,"  said  Brown. 

"  I  thought  I  remembered  meeting  you  in 
Kansas,"  continued  Stuart.  "  This  is  a  bad 
business  you  are  engaged  in,  Captain.  The 
United  States  troops  have  arrived,  and  I  am 
sent  to  demand  your  surrender." 

"  Upon  what  terms  ?  "  asked  Brown. 

"  The  terms,"  replied  Stuart,  "  are  that  you 
shall  surrender  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  who  will  protect  you  and  your  men 
from  the  crowd,  and  guarantee  you  a  fair  trial 
by  the  civil  authorities." 

"  I  can't  surrender  on  such  terms,"  said 
Brown ;  "  you  must  allow  me  to  leave  this 
place  with  my  party  and  prisoners  for  the 
lock-house  on  the  Maryland  side.  There  1 
will  release  the  prisoners,  and  as  soon  as  this 


is  done,  you  and  your  troops  may  fire  on  us 
and  pursue  us." 

"  I  have  no  authority  to  agree  to  such  an 
arrangement,"  said  Stuart,  "  my  orders  being 
to  demand  your  surrender  on  the  terms  I 
have  stated." 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,"  replied  Brown,  "  I  see 
we  can't  agree.  You  have  the  numbers  on 
me,  but  you  know  we  soldiers  are  not  afraid 
of  death.  I  would  as  leave  die  by  a  bullet  as 
on  the  gallows." 

"  Is  that  your  final  answer,  Captain  ?  "  in- 
quired Stuart. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brown. 

This  closed  the  interview.  Thereupon  Stu- 
art bowed,  and  as  he  turned  to  leave  made 
a  sign,  previously  agreed  upon,  to  Colonel 
Lee,  who  immediately  raised  his  hand,  which 
was  the  signal  of  assault.  Instantly  the  storm- 
ing party  under  Lieutenant  Green,  consisting 
of  a  dozen  marines,  sprang  forward  from  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  wall  that  had  concealed 
them,  and  for  perhaps  two  minutes  or  more 
the  blows  of  the  sledge-hammers  on  the  door 
of  the  engine-house  sounded  with  startling 
distinctness,  and  were  reechoed  from  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains  that  rose 
in  all  their  rugged  majesty  around  us. 

As  yet,  to  our  surprise,  there  was  no  shot 
fired  by  the  insurgents,  nor  any  sound  heard 
from  within  the  engine-house.  Unable  to 
batter  down  its  doors,  the  men  with  the  sledges 
threw  them  aside,  at  a  sign  from  Stuart,  and 
withdrew  behind  the  adjoining  building.  Then 
there  was  a  brief  pause  of  oppressive  silence, 
as  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  more  marines 
were  seen  coming  down  the  yard  with  a  long 
ladder  that  had  been  leaning  against  one  of 
the  shops.  Nearing  the  engine-house  they 
started  into  a  run,  and  dashed  their  impro- 
vised battering  ram  against  the  door  with  a 
crashing  sound,  but  not  with  sufficient  force 
to  effect  an  entrance.  Falling  back  a  short 
distance  they  made  another  run,  delivering 
another  blow,  and  as  they  did  so  a  volley  was 
fired  by  the  conspirators,  and  two  of  the  ma- 
rines let  go  the  ladder — both  wounded  and 
one  of  them  mortally.  Two  others  quickly 
took  their  places,  and  the  third  blow,  splinter- 
ing the  right-hand  leaf  of  the  door,  caused  it 
to  lean  inward  sufficiently  to  admit  a  man. 
Just  then  Lieutenant  Green,  who  had  been 
standing  close  to  the  wall,  sword  in  hand, 
leaped  upon  the  inclining  door-leaf,  which, 
yielding  to  his  weight,  fell  inside  and  he  him- 
self disappeared  from  our  view  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  There  was  a  shot,  some  in- 
articulate exclamations,  and  a  short  struggle 
inside  the  engine-house,  and  then,  as  our 
rescued  friends  emerged  from  the  smoke  that 
filled  it,  followed  by  marines  bringing  out  the 
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prisoners,  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  specta- 
tors found  appropriate  expression  in  a  general 
shout. 

As  Colonel  Lewis  Washington  came  out  I 
hastened  to  him  with  my  congratulations,  and 
to  my  inquiry  : 

■•  Lewis,  old  fellow,  how  do  you  feel  ?  " 

He  replied,  with  characteristic  emphasis  : 

M  Feel !  Why,  I  feel  as  hungry  as  a  hound 
and  as  drv  as  a  powder-horn ;  for,  only  think 
of  it,  I've  not  had  anything  to  eat  for  forty 
odd  hours,  and  nothing  better  to  drink  than 
water  out  of  a  horse-bucket !  " 

He  told  me  that  when  Lieutenant  Green 
leaped  into  the  engine-house,  he  greeted 
him  with  the  exclamation  :  "  God  bless  you, 
Green  !  There's  Brown  !  "  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  to  him  the  brave  but  unscrupu- 
lous old  fanatic,  who,  having  discharged  his 
rifle,  had  seized  a  spear,  and  was  yet  in  the 
half-kneeling  position  he  had  assumed  when 
he  fired  his  last  shot.  He  said,  also,  that  the 
cut  which  Green  made  at  Brown  would  un- 
doubtedly have  cleft  his  skull,  if  the  point  of 
his  sword  had  not  caught  on  a  rope,  which 
of  course  weakened  the  force  of  the  blow; 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  fall  to 
the  floor  and  relax  his  hold  upon  the  spear, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  took  possession  of  as  a 
relic  of  the  raid. 

Within  the  engine-house  one  of  Brown's 
party  was  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  and 
another  (Watson  Brown)  was  stretched  out  on 
a  bench  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  door, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  dying  condition.  John 
Brown  himself  had  been  brought  out  and 
was  then  lying  on  the  grass ;  but  so  great 
was  the  curiosity  to  see  him  that  the  soldiers 
found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  back  the 
crowd,  and  Colonel  Lee  consequently  had 
him  removed  to  a  room  in  an  adjoining 
building,  strictly  guarded  by  sentinels,  where, 
shortly  afterward,  I  had  an  interview  with  him, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  remained  dis- 
tinctly impressed  upon  my  memory. 

On  entering  the  room  where  he  was  I 
found  him  alone,  lying  on  the  floor  on  his 
left  side,  and  with  his  back  turned  toward  me. 
The  right  side  of  his  face  was  smeared  with 
blood  from  the  sword-cut  on  his  head,  caus- 
ing his  grim  and  grizzly  countenance  to  look 
like  that  of  some  aboriginal  savage  with  his 
war-paint  on.  Approaching  him,  I  began  the 
conversation  with  the  inquiry : 

"Captain  Brown,  are  you  hurt  anywhere 
<:>:<  M>t  on  your  head?  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  side, — here,"  said  he,  indica- 
ting the  place  with  his  hand. 

I  then  told  him  that  a  surgeon  would  be  in 
presently  to  attend  to  his  wounds,  and  ex- 
pressed   the  hope  that    they  were  not  very 


serious.  Thereupon  he  asked  me  who  I  was, 
and  on  giving  him  my  name  he  muttered  as 
if  speaking  to  himself: 

"Yes,  yes, — I  know  now, —  member  of 
Congress — this  district." 

I  then  asked  the  question  : 

"  Captain,  what  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  To  free  your  slaves,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  did  you  expect  to  accomplish  it 
with  the  small  force  you  brought  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  expected  help,"  said  he. 

"  Where,  whence,  and  from  whom,  Cap- 
tain, did  you  expect  it  ?  " 

"  Here  and  from  elsewhere,"  he  answered. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  get  assistance  from 
whites  here  as  well  as  from  the  blacks  ?  "  was 
my  next  question. 

"I  did,"  he  replied. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  getting  it  from  either  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "I  have — been — 
disappointed." 

I  then  asked  him  who  planned  his  move- 
ment on  Harper's  Ferry,  to  which  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  planned  it  all  myself,"  and  upon 
my  remarking  that  it  was  a  sad  affair  for  him 
and  the  country,  and  that  I  trusted  no  one 
would  follow  his  example  by  undertaking  a 
similar  raid,  he  made  no  response.  I  next 
inquired  if  he  had  any  family  besides  the  sons 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  incursion, 
to  which  he  replied  by  telling  me  he  had  a 
wife  and  children  in  the  State  of  New  York 
at  North  Elba,  and  on  my  then  asking  if  he 
would  like  to  write  to  them  and  let  them 
know  how  he  was,  he  quickly  responded  : 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  send  them  a  letter." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  you  will  doubtless 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  But,  Captain,"  I 
added,  "  probably  you  understand  that,  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
State,  your  letters  will  have  to  be  seen  by 
them  before  they  can  be  sent." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he. 

"  Then,  with  that  understanding,"  con- 
tinued I,  "  there  will,  I'm  sure,  be  no  objec- 
tions to  your  writing  home ;  and  although 
I  myself  have  no  authority  in  the  premises,  I 
promise  to  do  what  I  can  to  have  your  wishes 
in  that  respect  complied  with." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  re- 
peating his  acknowledgment  for  the  proffered 
favor  and,  for  the  first  time,  turning  his  face 
toward  me. 

In  my  desire  to  hear  him  distinctly  I  had 
placed  myself  by  his  side,  with  one  knee  resting 
on  the  floor;  so  that,  when  he  turned,  it  brought 
his  face  quite  close  to  mine,  and  I  remember 
well  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  gray  ye  that 
looked  straight  into  mine.    I  then  remarked  : 

"  Captain,  we    too  have  wives    and  chil- 
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dren.  This  attempt  of  yours  to  interfere  with 
our  slaves  has  created  great  excitement,  and 
naturally  causes  anxiety  on  account  of  our 
families.  Now,  let  me  ask  you :  Is  this  fail- 
ure of  yours  likely  to  be  followed  by  similar 
attempts  to  create  disaffection  among  our 
servants  and  bring  upon  our  homes  the  hor- 
rors of  a  servile  war  ?  " 

"  Time  will  show,"  was  his  significant  reply. 

Just  then  a  Catholic  priest  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  room.  He  had  been  administer- 
ing the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  Quinn 
the  marine,  who  was  dying  in  the  adjoining 
office ;  and  the  moment  Brown  saw  him  he 
became  violently  angry,  and  plainly  showed, 
by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  how 
capable  he  was  of  feeling  "  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness." 

"  Go  out  of  here  —  I  don't  want  you  about 
me — go  out ! "  was  the  salutation  he  gave  the 
priest,  who,  bowing  gravely,  immediately  re- 
tired. Whereupon  I  arose  from  the  floor,  and 
bidding  Brown  good-morning,  likewise  left 
him. 

In  the  entry  leading  to  the  room  where 
Brown  was,  I  met  Major  Russell,  of  the  ma- 


rine corps,  who  was  going  in  to  see  him,  and 
I  detailed  to  him  the  conversation  I  had  just 
had.  Meeting  the  major  subsequently  he  told 
me  that  when  he  entered  the  apartment  Brown 
was  standing  up —  with  his  clothes  unfastened 
—  examining  the  wound  in  his  side,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  forthwith  resumed 
his  former  position  on  the  floor ;  which  inci- 
dent tended  to  confirm  the  impression  I  had 
already  formed,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  vitality  left  in  the  old  man,  notwithstand- 
ing his  wounds, — a  fact  more  fully  developed 
that  evening  after  I  had  left  Harper's  Ferry 
for  home,  when  he  had  his  spirited  and  historic 
talk  with  Wise,  Hunter,  and  Vallandigham. 

Between  the  time  of  his  raid  and  his  execu- 
tion I  saw  Brown  several  times,  and  was  sitting 
near  him  in  the  court-room  when  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  during  which 
he  was  apparently  the  least  interested  person 
present.  Of  course,  I  did  not  witness  his  exe- 
cution, as  I  had  seen  quite  enough  of  horrors 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  little  dreaming  of  those, 
ten  thousand  times  more  terrible,  which  I 
was  yet  to  witness  as  among  the  results  of 
the  John  Brown  raid. 

Alexander  R.  Boteler. 
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It  is  hard — nay,  impossible  —  to  carry  the 
reader  of  these  pages  in  1883  back  in  mem- 
ory to  that  period  of  our  country's  history 
when  John  Brown  captured  the  town  and 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  or  make  real  to 
ourselves  the  despotism  which  a  few  slave- 
holders then  exercised  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  this  country.  Though  a  meager  mi- 
nority in  their  own  South,  they  absolutely 
controlled  there  not  only  four  millions  of  slaves, 
but  six  millions  of  white  people,  nominally 
free,  while  they  directed  the  policy  and  the 
opinions  of  more  than  half  the  free  people  of 

I  the  non-slaveholding  States.  They  had  dic- 
tated the  nomination  and  secured  the  elec- 
tion   of  Buchanan  as   President, —  the   most 

I  complete  servant  of  the  slave  power  who 
ever  held  that  office ;  they  had  not  only  re- 
fused to  terminate  the  slave-trade  (as  by  treaty 
we  were  bound  to  assist  in  doing),  but  they 
had  induced  the  importation  of  a  few  cargoes 
of  slaves  into  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  they 
had  broken  down  the  Missouri  compromise 
of  1820  (imposed  by  themselves  on  the  un- 
willing North),  and  had  done  their  best  to 
extend  slavery  over  the  new  territories  of  the 
nation,  and  to  legalize  its  existence  in  all  the 
Free  States.  Through  the  mouth  of  Chief- 
Justice  Taney,  who  simply  uttered  the  decrees 
of  the  slave-holding  oligarchy,  they  had  made 


the  Supreme  Court  declare  that  four  million 
Americans,  of  African  descent,  had  practically 
"  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect " ;  and  they  exerted  themselves  in 
every  way  to  give  due  effect  to  that  dictum. 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  given  by  Taney 
in  1857,  and  it  led  at  once  to  the  execution 
of  John  Brown's  long-cherished  purpose  of 
striking  a  blow  at  slavery  in  its  own  Virginian 
stronghold.  That  decision  flashed  into  the 
minds  of  Northern  men  the  conviction  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  long  before  formu- 
lated and  expressed — that  "  the  preservation, 
propagation,  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  was 
the  vital  and  animating  spirit  of  the  national 
Government."  It  was  this  conviction  that  led 
to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860, 
as  it  had  led  John  Brown  and  his  small  band 
of  followers  to  form  their  conspiracy  and  be- 
gin their  campaign  in  i858-'59. 

While  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  slaves  was 
believed  by  the  slave-holders  to  be  the 
real  source  of  our  national  prosperity,  it 
was  the  merit  and  the  fate  of  John  Brown 
first  to  see  and  act  upon  the  sad  knowledge 
that  slavery  and  our  national  existence  were 
incompatible.  Thirty  years  before  he  died 
for  the  blacks  in  Virginia,  he  chose  the  side  of 
the  nation  against  slavery  ;  and  in  less  than  ten 
years  after  his  death  the  whole  people  followed 
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in  the  path  he  had  marked  out — the  straight 
and  thorny  road  of  emancipation  by  force. 

It  is  in  this  broad  way  that  the  Harper's 
Ferry  raid  must  be  looked  at, — not  as  a 
midnight  foray  of  robbers  and  murderers.  It 
was  an  act  of  war.  and  was  accepted  by  the 
South  as  a  sure  omen  that  war  was  at  hand. 
Brown  told  the  slave-holders  this  in  his 
famous  conversation  with  Mason  of  Virginia 
and  Vallandigham  of  Ohio.  "  I  claim  to  be 
here,"  he  said,  "  carrying  out  a  measure  I  be- 
lieve to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  and  not  to  be 
acting  the  part  of  an  incendiary  or  ruffian ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  here  to  aid  those  suf- 
fering under  a  great  wrong.  I  wish  to  say, 
furthermore,  that  you  had  better — all  you 
people  of  the  South — prepare  yourselves  for 
a  settlement  of  this  question.  It  must  come 
up  for  settlement  sooner  than  you  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  the  sooner  you  commence 
that  preparation  the  better  for  you.  You  may 
dispose  of  me  very  easily.  I  am  nearly  dis- 
posed of  now.  But  this  question  is  still  to  be 
settled ;  this  negro  question,  I  mean.  The 
end  of  that  is  not  yet."  This  was  a  veritable 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  " — as  his  hearers  and 
the  whole  world  soon  found  out.  But  to  such 
as  then  doubted  the  message  of  the  prophet 
Brown  condescended  to  verify  his  credentials 
in  that  wonderfully  eloquent  speech  to  the 
court  that  sentenced  him  to  the  gallows : 

"  This  court  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose,  the  val- 
idity of  the  Law  of  God.  I  see  a  book  kissed  here, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible  or,  at  least,  the 
New  Testament.  That  teaches  me,  '  that  all  things 
whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  unto  me,  I 
should  do  even  so  to  them.'  It  teaches  me  further,  to 
'  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them.'  I  endeavored  to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I 
say  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that  God  is  any 
respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to  have  interfered 
as  I  have  done  —  as  I  have  always  freely  admitted  I 
have  done  —  in  behalf  of  His  despised  poor,  was  not 
wrong  but  right." 

There  was  John  Brown's  authority  for  the 
capture  of  Harper's  Ferry, — the  same  which 
Ethan  Allen  alleged,  with  less  reason,  at 
Ticonderoga,  where  he  commanded  surrender 
"  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah."  Brown 
"had  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord  "  long  before  his  death,  and  the  songs 
of  the  people  marching  to  avenge  that  death 
were  but  the  public  proclamation  of  his  com- 
mission from  above.  Since  the  details  of  that 
strange  conversation  with  Mason  of  Virginia 
have  faded  from  the  popular  memory,  let  me 
quote  another  passage  in  which  lirown  pur- 
sues the  same  line  of  reasoning  he  afterward 
held  in  court. 

"  SENATOR  Mason  \  How  do  you  justify  your  acts  ? 

Captain    Brown  :    I   think,  my  friend,   you   are 

guilty  of  a  great  wrong  against  God  and  humanity, — 


I  say  it  without  wishing  to  be  offensive, — and  it  would 
be  perfectly  right  for  any  one  to  interfere  with  you  so 
far  as  to  free  those  you  willfully  and  wickedly  hold  in 
bondage.    I  do  not  say  this  insultingly. 

Senator  Mason  :   I  understand  that. 

Captain  Brown:  I  think  I  did  right,  and  that 
others  will  do  right  who  interfere  with  you,  at  any 
time,  and  all  times.  I  hold  that  the  golden  rule,  '  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you,'  applies  to  all  who  would  help  others  to  gain 
their  liberty. 

Lieutenant  Stuart:  But  you  don't  believe  in  the 
Bible  ? 

Captain  Brown  :  Certainly  I  do.  *  *  *  I  want 
you  to  understand,  gentlemen,  that  I  respect  the  rights 
of  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  the  colored  people,  op- 
pressed by  the  slave  system,  just  as  much  as  I  do 
those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful.  That  is  the 
idea  that  has  moved  me,  and  that  alone.  We  expected 
no  reward  except  the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring  to 
do  for  those  in  distress  —  the  greatly  oppressed  —  as 
we  would  be  done  by.  The  cry  of  distress  of  the  op- 
pressed is  my  reason,  and  the  only  thing  that  prompted 
me  to  come  here." 

Brown's  plan  of  action  in  Virginia  was 
wholly  his  own,  as  he  more  than  once  de- 
clared; and  it  was  not  until  he  had  long  formed 
and  matured  it  that  he  made  it  known  (so 
far  as  an  attack  on  slavery  in  Virginia  was 
concerned)  to  the  few  friends  who  shared  his 
confidence  in  that  matter.  I  cannot  say  how  j 
numerous  these  were ;  but  beyond  his  own 
family  and  the  armed  followers  who  accom- 
panied him,  I  have  never  supposed  that  his 
Virginia  plan  was  known  to  fifty  persons. ! 
Even  to  those  few  it  was  not  fully  communi- 
cated, though  they  knew  that  he  meant  to 
fortify  himself  somewhere  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  or  Tennessee,  and  from  that  fast- 
ness, with  his  band  of  soldiers,  sally  out  and 
liberate  slaves  by  force.  His  plan  to  this 
extent  was  known,  early  in  1858,  by  Freder- 
ick Douglass,  Gerrit  Smith  (at  whose  house 
and  in  whose  presence  I  first  heard  Brown 
declare  it),  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
George  L.  Stearns,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and 
myself,  and  we  all  raised  money  to  aid  Brown 
in  carrying  this  plan  forward.  I  know  this 
because  some  of  the  money  and  nearly  all 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  contribu 
tions  passed  through  my  hands  in  1858-9. 
I  talked  more  than  once  in  those  years  with 
all  the  persons  above  named,  concerning 
Brown's  Virginia  plan,  and  had  letters  from 
all  except  Douglass  in  regard  to  it.  Brown's 
general  purpose  of  attacking  slavery  by  force, 
in  Missouri  or  elsewhere,  was  known  in  1857- 
8-9  to  R.  W.  Emerson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
Henry  Thoreau,  Wendell  Phillips,  Thomas 
Russell,  John  A.  Andrew,  and  others  of  the 
anti-slavery  men  of  Massachusetts,  none  of 
whom  discountenanced  it,  while  most  of 
them,  in  my  hearing,  distinctly  approved  it, 
generally,  however,  as  a  last  resort  or  aj 
measure  of  retaliation  for  the  outrages  of  the' 
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slave-holders  and  their  allies.  Had  these 
gentlemen  known  of  the  Virginia  plan,  most 
of  them  would  have  strongly  disapproved  it 
as  premature  or  impracticable.  Such,  also,  it 
seemed  at  first,  and  generally  afterward,  to 
those  of  us  who  contributed  money  to  aid 
Brown  in  it.  I  speak  particularly  of  Gerrit 
Smith.  Theodore  Parker,  George  L.  Stearns. 
Dr.  Howe.  Col.  Higginson,  and  myself.  But 
we  all  felt,  as  Governor  Andrew  afterward 
said,  that  whatever  the  old  worthy  might 
plan  or  do.  "John  Brown  himself  was  right" 
and  upon  that  feeling  we  acted,  in  spite  of 
doubts  and  many  misgivings.  The  end  has 
justified  our  instinctive  sentiment ;  and  it  has 
more  than  justified,  it  has  glorified  Brown.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  Virginians  cannot  all  see 
this  vet :  but  the  world  sees  it,  and  Brown 
has  become,  to  the  world  in  general,  one  of 
the  immortal  champions  of  liberty — histor- 
ical or  mythical — among  whom  we  reckon 
Leonidas,  Maccabeus,  Tell,  Winkelried,  Wal- 
lace, Hofer,  and  Marco  Bozzaris. 

I  knew  John  Brown  well.  He  was  often  at 
my  house  and  at  the  houses  of  my  friends, 
and  I  traveled  with  him  for  days.  He  was 
what  all  his  speeches,  letters,  and  actions 
avouch  him — a  simple,  brave,  heroic  person, 
incapable  of  anything  selfish  or  base.  The 
higher  elements  of  his  character  are  well  seen 
in  the  portrait  which  accompanies  these  pages. 
There  were  darker  and  sterner  traits  which 
fitted  him  for  the  grim  work  he  had  to  do, 
and  which  are  better  shown  in  his  bearded 
portraits,  and  in  some  which  I  possess,  taken 
in  the  year  1857.  But  the  face  that  here  looks 
out  upon  us  bespeaks  that  warm  love  for 
God's  despised  poor  which  was  his  deepest 
trait, and  that  noble  disregard  ofeverythingbut 
justice  which  distinguished  his  every  action. 
But  above  and  beyond  these  personal  qual- 
ities he  was  what  we  may  best  term  a  historic 
character;  that  is,  he  had,  like  Cromwell  and 
rtacus,  a  certain  predestined  relation  to 
the  political  crisis  of  his  time,  for  which  his 
character  fitted  him  and  which,  had  he  striven 
against  it,  he  could  not  avoid.  Like  Crom- 
well and  all  the  great  Calvinists,  he  was  an 
unque>tioning  believer  in  God's  fore-ordina- 
tion and  the  divine  guidance  of  human  affairs; 
but  he  wa>  free  from  the  taint  of  guile  that 
disfigured  Cromwell's  greatness.  Of  course, 
he  could  not  rank  with  Cromwell  or  with 
many  inferior  men  in  leadership;  but  in  this 
God-appointed,  inflexible  devotion  to  his  ob- 
ject in  life  he  was  inferior  to  no  man,  and  he 
in  fame  far  above  more  gifted  persons 
because  of  this  very  fixedness  and  simplicity 
Of  character.  His  renown  is  secure,  and  the 
artless  (I  must  think  prejudiced)  narrative  of 
Mr.  Uotelerdoes  but  increase  it  for  those  who 


read  understandingly.    As  Tennyson  said  of 
the  great  Duke,  we  may  say  of  Brown  : 

"  Whatever  record   leap  to  light, 
He  never  shall  be  shamed." 

Voung  men  never  knew,  perhaps,  and  some 
old  men  have  forgotten,  that  we  once  had 
statesmen  (so  called)  who  loudly  declared  that 
negro  slavery  was  the  basis  not  only  of  our  na- 
tional greatness,  but  of  the  white  man's  freedom. 
This  groveling  doctrine  found  favor  in  Virginia 
in  John  Brown's  time,  and  it  was  his  work,  as 
much  as  any  man's,  to  overthrow  it,  A  hundred 
years  ago  one  of  the  great  Virginians,  a  states- 
man indeed  by  nature  and  by  training,  said : 

"  With  what  execration  should  that  statesman  be 
loaded  who,  permitting  one-half  the  citizens  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  des- 
pots and  these  into  enemies  ?  Can  the  liberties  of  a 
nation  be  deemed  secure  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis — a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  without  his  wrath  ?  In- 
deed, I  tremble  for  my  country  (Virginia)  when  I 
reflect  that  God  is  just,  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever ;  that,  considering  numbers,  nature,  and  nat- 
ural means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
is  among  possible  events  ;  that  it  may  become  prob- 
able by  supernatural  interference.  The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  that  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

This  was  the  language  of  Jefferson  in  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  written  in  1783,  and  it 
was  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  that  Brown 
made  his  foray  in  1859.  He  harbored  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  in  Maryland,  for  three 
months.  He  descended  upon  Jefferson  County 
in  Virginia  at  the  end  of  that  time ;  and  when 
the  astonished  successors  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  saw  him  first,  he  held  in  his  hand 
Washington's  sword,  and  was  enacting  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence  in  favor 
of  the  slaves  of  Colonel  Washington, —  that 
the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled.  And  they 
were  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  in  the  years  of 
war  and  ruin  that  followed. 

At  the  critical  period  of  that  civil  war  when 
its  issue  was  still  undecided  save  in  the  coun- 
cils of  heaven, —  at  the  close  of  the  year  1862, 
Abraham  Lincoln  put  forth  his  first  edict  of 
emancipation,  and  followed  it  up,  January  1, 
1863,  with  the  final  proclamation  that  the 
slaves  in  the  rebellious  States  were  from  that 
day  free.  John  Brown  had  been  in  his  wood- 
land grave  among  the  Adirondack  Mount- 
ains but  little  more  than  three  years  when  we 
saw  this  triumph  of  his  hopes,  this  crown  of 
his  toil  and  martyrdom.  His  friends  gathered 
to  celebrate  so  happy  an  event  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  active  of  his 
supporters  in  the  Virginia  campaign,  George 
Stearns,  of  Medford,  in  Massachusetts.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  of  those  meetings  in  which 
the  old   anti-slavery  men  and  women  came 
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together  with  hearts  united,  and  rejoiced 
together  face  to  face.  Garrison  and  Phillips 
were  there,  Emerson  and  Alcott  (Thoreau 
had  died  eight  months  before),  Dr.  Howe  and 
his  poetic  wife,  Mrs.  Child,  Moncure  Con- 
way, Martin  Conway  of  Kansas,  and  many 
others  now  dead  or  widely  sundered.  The 
host  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Stearns,  who 
also  had  been  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  John 
Brown,  could  give  their  guests  not  only  the 
graceful  hospitalities  of  a  house  always  open 
to  the  friends  of  freedom,  but,  what  was  then 
a  new  sight,  Brackett's  marble  bust  of  Brown, 
standing  crowned  with  flowers  in  the  wide 
hall.  This  is  the  only  bust  of  Brown  for 
which  the  sculptor  studied  the  hero's  own 
features,  and  it  was  made  after  a  visit  by 
Brackett  to  Brown  in  prison  at  Charlestown. 
Though  not,  in  all  respects,  a  portrait,  it  has 
the  air  of  Brown,  with  a  majesty  that  made 
Charles  Sumner  exclaim,  when  he  first  saw 
it :  "  This  is  like  the  Moses  of  Michael  An- 
gelo."  And  when  a  sibylline  negress,  a  fugi- 
tive from  Maryland,  saw  it  in  my  house,  she 
went  into  an  ecstasy  of  grief  and  adoration, 
declaring  that  Brown  was  not  a  mere  man, 
but  the  Messiah  of  her  people. 

"  In  a  great  age,"  says  Cousin,  speaking 
of  Pascal,  "  everything  is  great."  John  Brown 
came  to  prominence  in  an  age  by  no  means 
grand  or  noble  ;  but  such  was  his  own  heroic 
character  that  he  conferred  importance  on 
events  in  themselves  trivial.  His  petty  con- 
flicts in  Kansas  and  the  details  of  his  two 
days'  campaign  in  Virginia  will  be  remem- 
bered when  a  hundred  battles  of  our  civil 
war  are  forgotten.  He  was  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand, and,  as  Thoreau  said,  could  not  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  because  his  peers  did 
not  exist ;  yet  so  much  was  he  in  accord  with 
what  is  best  in  the  American  character  that 
he  will  stand  in  history  for  one  type  of  our 
people,  as  Franklin  and  Lincoln  do,  but  with 
a  difference.  He  embodied  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  Puritan,  but  with  a  strong 
tincture  of  the  more  humane  sentiments  of 
later  times.  No  man  could  be  more  sincere 
in  his  faith  toward  God,  more  earnest  in  love 
for  man ;  his  belief  in  fore-ordination  was  ab- 
solute, his  courage  not  less  so.  The  emotion 
of  fear  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown  to  him, 
except  in  the  form  of  diffidence, —  if  that  were 
not  rather  a  sort  of  pride.  He  was  diffident 
of  his  power  in  speech  or  writing,  yet  who, 
of  all  his  countrymen,  has  uttered  more  effect- 
ive or  immortal  words  ? 

Part  of  the  service  he  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try was  by  this  heroic  impersonation  of  tra'ts 
that  all  mankind  recognize  as  noble.  The 
cause  of  the  poor  slave  had  need  of  all  the 
charm  that  romantic  courage  could  give  it ; 


his  defenders  were  treated  with  the  contempt 
which  attached  to  himself.  They  were  looked 
upon  with  aversion  by  patriots;  they  were 
odious  to  trade,  distasteful  to  fashion  and 
learning,  impious  in  the  sight  of  the  Chun  h. 
At  the  single  stroke  of  Brown,  all  this  was 
changed;  the  cause  that  had  been  despised 
suddenly  became  hated,  feared,  and  respected; 
and  out  cf  this  new  fear  and  hatred  our 
national  safety  was  born.  Ten  years  more  of 
disgraceful  security,  and  the  nation  might 
have  been  lost ;  but  the  rash  and  frantic  ef- 
forts of  the  South  to  defend  its  barbarous 
system  brought  on  the  revolution  that  has  re- 
generated us  politically.  No  doubt  the  affair 
at  Harper's  Ferry  hastened  our  political  crisis 
by  at  least  ten  years, — and  what  fatal  years 
they  might  have  been  but  for  John  Brown ! 

One  evening  in  January,  i860,  as  I  sat  in 
Emerson's  study  at  Concord,  talking  of  this 
old  friend  of  ours,  for  whose  widow  and  or- 
phans we  were  then  raising  a  fund,  I  spoke 
to  Emerson  about  a  speech  of  his  at  Salem,  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  in  which  the  poet-philoso- 
pher had  renewed  his  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Brown.  He  went  to  one  of  the  cabinets  in 
which  his  manuscripts  were  kept,  took  out 
the  half-dozen  pages  on  which  his  remarks 
had  been  written  down,  and  gave  them  to 
me  for  publication.  I  have  ever  since  cher- 
ished the  manuscript,  in  which,  with  bold 
strokes  of  his  quill,  Emerson  had  written  these 
words  at  the  close : 

"  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  all  people, 
in  proportion  to  their  sensibility  and  self-respect,  sym- 
pathize with  John  Brown.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see 
courage  and  disinterestedness  and  the  love  that  casts 
out  fear,  without  sympathy.  All  gentlemen,  of  course, 
are  on  his  side.  I  do  not  mean  by  'gentlemen '  people 
of  scented  hair  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  but  men 
of  gentle  blood  and  generosity,  '  fulfilled  with  all  no- 
bleness ';  who,  like  the  Cid,  give  the  outcast  leper  a 
share  of  their  bed ;  like  the  dying  Sidney,  pass  the  cup 
of  cold  water  to  the  wounded  soldier  who  needs  it 
more.  For  what  is  the  oath  of  gentle  blood  and  knight- 
hood ?  What  but  to  protect  the  weak  and  lowly 
against  the  strong  oppressor?  *  *  Who  makes 
the  abolitionist  ?  The  slave-holder.  The  sentiment 
of  mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws  of  the 
universe  provide  to  protect  mankind  from  destruction 
by  savage  passions.  The  arch-abolitionist,  older  than 
Brown,  and  older  than  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  i- 
Love,  whose  other  name  i-  Justice, —  which  was  before 
Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  Slavery  and  will  be 
after  it." 

The  generous,  immortal  traits  which  these 
words  portray  in  Brown  and  bespeak  in  Em- 
erson, are  those  which  the  artist  has  caught 
in  the  remarkable  engraving  of  my  old  friend 
in  this  number  of  The  Century.* 

F.  R.   Sanborn. 

*  See  "  Woodman'.-  Portrait  of  John  Brown,"  in  the 
department  of  "Open  Letters,"  in  the  present  number. 
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If  one  of  our  younger  American  painters 
were  asked  to  name  those  artists  of  bygone 
times  whose  influence  is  most  potent  in  the 
studios  to-day,  he  would  surely  cite  Frans 
Hals  among  the  very  first.  In  Munich  Hals 
has  been  of  late  the  most  dominant  of  artistic 
forces,  —  directly  in  his  own  work  and  in- 
directly in  that  of  his  pupil  Adriaen  Brouwer ; 
in  certain  Parisian  quarters  his  influence  is  al- 
most as  apparent ;  and  many  of  our  own  young 
painters,  who  began  in  Paris  or  in  Munich, 
have  studied  him  later  in  his  own  land  and  have 
formed  themselves  largely  by  his  example. 
It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  to  be 
regretted  that  such  should  be  the  case,  since 
Hals  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  painters 
who  have  ever  lived.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
one  of  the  greatest  artists.  He  shows  no 
creative  or  poetic  power,  and  only  the  kind 
of  intellectual  force  which  was  needed  to 
rank  him  high  in  the  one  branch  he  followed, 
— that  of  portraiture.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  technical  side  of  his  art,  when  we  regard 
him  simply  as  a  practician,  we  must  call  him 
master  above  almost  every  other.  "  No  man," 
says  Fromentin,  "ever  painted  better,  and  no 
man  ever  will." 

Hals  was  held  in  the  highest  honor  in  his 
own  time, — when,  if  ever,  good  painting  was 
understood  and  prized, — but  he  was  forgotten 
by  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  love  for  slight 
and  superficial  grace,  and  by  the  first  quarter 
of  our  own  with  its  delight  in  cold  classicism 
of  motive  and  colder  formality  of  treatment. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  when  "  realism" 
is  the  watchword  and  when  devotion  to  clever 
and  individual  workmanship  has  become  al- 
most excessive,  he  has  been  re-discovered  and 
eulogized  afresh,  put  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
studios,  and  worshiped,  with  only  Velasquez 
for  his  fellow,  as  "  the  painter's  painter." 
Yet,  with  all  his  immense  vogue  among  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs,  his  name  and  work 
are  still  not  very  familiar  to  the  public — not 
even  to  the  traveled  public,  which  knows  its 
galleries  pretty  well.  This  is  partly  because 
the  public  is  not  prepared  to  appreciate  quite 
clearly  the  value  of  mere  admirable  work- 
manship, and  partly  because  Hals  must  be 
seen  at  home  to  be  understood,  and  his  home 
lies  a  little  off  the  highway  of  common 
travel.  Comparatively  few  of  his  pictures  are 
to  be  found  out  of  the  Netherlands,  and  these 
include  none  of  his  most  important  works 
and  not  many  which  show  his  technique  in 
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perfection.  Really  to  know  him,  moreover,  one 
must  go  not  only  to  Holland  but  to  Haarlem. 
Haarlem  is  Frans  Hals  as  Parma  was  Cor- 
reggio.  But  while  Correggio  has  almost  faded 
from  the  walls  where  he  revealed  himself,  Hals 
is  as  living,  as  fresh,  as  powerful  in  his  home 
to-day  as  when  his  models  walked  its  streets. 

Though  born  at  Mechlin  he  belongs  quite 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  school,  for  his  parents 
were  from  Haarlem  and  he  returned  thither 
with  them  at  an  early  age  and  seems  to  have 
painted  there  during  the  whole  of  his  long 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strong  and 
direct  influence  he  is  having  on  much  of  the 
current  practice  of  our  day,  and  then  to  trace 
how  strong  and  direct  was  his  influence  while 
he  lived.  He  was  not  only  the  greatest  tech- 
nician of  the  Dutch  school,  but  the  painter 
among  all  others  who  most  forcibly  impressed 
himself  upon  the  development  of  that  school. 
Some  others — as  Rembrandt,  for  example  — 
gave  rise  to  more  slavish  imitators ;  but  not 
one  so  turned  the  current  of  the  general  prac- 
tice of  his  time.  Born  in  1584  (twenty-three 
years  before  Rembrandt),  it  is  doubtful  with 
whom  he  studied.  All  we  know  is  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Holland  the 
free,  bold,  synthetic  way  of  working  that 
Rubens  had  popularized  among  the  Flemings. 
Not  only  portraiture,  but  landscape  and  genre, 
transformed  themselves  beneath  his  influence. 
Not  only  Vander  Heist,  but  Brouwer  and 
Ostade,  owed  everything  to  his  teaching,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  Dutch 
painter  came  after  him  whose  work  would  not 
have  been  different  had  Frans  Hals  never 
lived.  Even  of  Rembrandt  himself,  this  may 
strongly  be  affirmed. 

The  best  of  Hals's  work  is,  as  I  have  said, 
in  Haarlem.  Hanging  together  in  the  Acad- 
emy are  eight  great  canvases,  each  with  many 
life-size  figures — magnificent  specimens  of 
"  Corporation  "  or  "  Regent  Pieces,"  those 
huge  portrait  groups  which  are  the  finest 
and  most  distinctive  creations  of  Dutch 
art.  The  earliest  of  them  was  painted  when 
he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  the  last  when  he 
was  eighty, —  but  two  years  before  his  death. 
And  between  these  we  find  a  progressive 
series,  the  finest  examples  dating  from  about 
his  fiftieth  year.  It  is  impossible  here  to  ex- 
plain the  technical  perfection  of  these  pictures, 
where  he  shows  himself  not  so  great  an  art- 
ist as  Velasquez,  but  a  painter  whose  work- 
manship is  as  transcendent,  and  who  manages 
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at  times,  moreover,  a  wider  and  more  diffi- 
cult scale  of  color.  Everything  is  fine  and 
original. — color,  tone,  arrangement,  charac- 
ter.— but  it  is  the  touch  which  is  the  really 
marvelous  point. —  swift,  direct,  spirited,  broad 
and  bold,  yet  faultlessly  exact  and  sympathetic. 
No  man's  handling  was  ever  more  personal, 
more  autographic,  more  wholly  his  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  such  individuality  is,  of  course,  a 
prime  factor  in  great  technical  performance. 
No  man's  was  ever  franker.  We  can  see  how  he 
worked — how  he  began  and  ended  and  laid 
ever)'  stroke — as  clearly  as  though  we  had 
stood  beside  his  elbow.  No  man  ever  wrought 
so  daringly,  so  rapidly,  so  without  pause, 
hesitation,  addition  or  amendment, — yet  so 
without  a  blemish.  He  is  the  most  supremely 
audacious  of  painters ;  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
his  audacity  was  meant  as  such  —  only  that 
he  knew  everything,  and  so  had  no  reason  to 
deliberate  or  fear.  It  is  mere  workmanship, 
of  course,  that  I  am  praising.  But  workman- 
ship is  more  than  the  half  of  art,  and  this  of 
Hals's  is  so  free,  so  true,  so  expressive,  and  so 
rarely  individual,  that  it  seems  due  to  some- 
thing like  inspiration,  and  not  to  the  study 
and  reflection  which  guide  the  brush  of  others. 
No  man,  moreover,  is  less  mannered  in  his 
style.  His  handling  varies  from  ways  which 
are  merely  free  to  those  which  are  more 
boldly  synthetic  than  any  other  painter  ever 
used.  His  tone  is  now  soft  and  gray,  now 
golden  and  mellow,  now  dark  and  heavy. 
Now  his  models  are  resplendent  in  clear  blue 
and  yellow,  and  now  a  deep  brown  so  per- 
vades the  canvas  that  scarce  a  local  tint 
survives.  He  tried  his  hand,  furthermore,  on 
small  canvases  as  well  as  large,  still  painting 
freely  and  vivaciously,  of  course,  but  with  a 
wonderful  adaptation  of  his  style  to  narrow 
limits.  There  is,  for  example,  a  little  picture 
some  nine  inches  by  seven  in  the  Dresden 
gallery  —  the  portrait  of  a  saucy -looking  cava- 
lier in  black  velvet  and  white  lace — which 
could  not  have  been  larger  or  freer  had  he 
swept  a  ten-foot  canvas,  yet  in  which  the  re- 
quirements of  the  scale  are  as  artistically  re- 
spected as  they  could  have  been  by  the  most 
minute  of  workmen.  And,  though  I  have  said 
that  Frans  Hals  was  not  a  great  artist,  I 
would  explain  that  he  is  a  true  and  a  very 
d  one.  His  grouping  is  admirably  artistic, 
spirited,  and  harmonious.  All  his  figures 
are  alive  and  individual.  His  "  Hospital 
Regents  "  are  stately  and  dignified,  his  jolly 
"An  hers  "  brimful  of  rollicking  life ;  and  when 
he  paints  for  his  own  pleasure,  his  own  por- 


trait, or  a  fisherboy,  or  a  musician,  or  a  gypsj 
— such  a  head  as  the  one  here  reproducer- 
he  makes  it  so  vivid  with  his  own  gaj 
laughter-loving  impulses  (drink-loving,  too 
if  we  must  believe  tradition),  that  it  greets  u 
from  a  gallery  wall  like  an  actual  incarnatioi 
of  his  personal  humor. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  his  les 
perfect  works  that  are  most  familiar  outsidr 
of  Holland,  a  rather  extreme  example  beinj 
the  "  Hille  Bobbe,"  in  our  own  Metropolitai 
Museum  —  a  work  where  heavy  browns  re 
place  the  fine  color  and  exquisite  tone  of  hij 
greater  pictures,  and  where  his  execution  i 
summary  to  a  degree  that  just  indicates  th< 
subject — that  would  be  beyond  the  edge  o  I 
license  with  any  other  hand.  Hals's  work 
however,  is  always  magnificent  even  whei 
most  rough-hewn,  always  truthful  up  to  th< 
given  point,  never  "  slap-dash,"  meaningless 
or  incoherent.  But  such  a  hand  and  face  a 
are  shown  in  the  "  Hille  Bobbe  "  differ  fron 
hand  and  face  in  one  of  his  finer  portraits  as  II 
stenographer's  notes  differ  from  bold  yet  fin 
ished  eloquence.  Those  who  have  an  eye  t< 
read  the  language  know  what  power  o, 
thought  and  vision  lay  behind  it,  what  powe 
of  hand  was  necessary  to  its  swift  and  tru<| 
suggestiveness.  But  such  work  cannot  reveal 
Frans  Hals,  the  perfect  painter,  to  eyes  which 
have  never  seen  his  completer  canvases. 

The  worship  of  such  technicians  as  Hall 
and  Velasquez  has  undoubtedly  been  of  im 
mense  advantage  to  the  rising  generation  o 
our  artists.  Perhaps  it  has  sometimes  induce< 
a  disregard,  even  a  comparative  contempt,  fo 
the  other  and  more  subtile  artistic  factors  whicl 
must  go  with  splendid  workmanship  to  mata 
up  a  splendid  art.  But  while  we  look  for  thesi 
other  qualities  to  follow,  we  recognize  th<i 
fact  that  upon  technical  excellence  all  goo< 
art  must  be  grounded.  And  as  technical  excel 
lence  was  the  one  thing  most  disregarded  ir 
American  work  until  very  recent  years,  we  an 
far  from  regretting  the  reverence  with  whicl 
Frans  Hals  has  been  studied,  the  fervor  witl 
which  his  teaching  has  been  applied  to  prac 
tice.  Yet  we  must  lament  a  little  that  his  high- 
est efforts  have  not  always  been  the  ones  con- 
sulted,—  that  his  short-hand  execution  and  hii 
almost  monochromatic  brown  tone  have  oftene: 
served  as  text-books  than  the  canvases  where  h< 
shows  himself  a  master  of  gray  or  golden  ton< 
and  of  lovely  color ;  of  perfect  freedom,  ye 
of  perfect  balance ;  of  the  utmost  swiftness 
yet  the  most  accurate,  complete,  and  expres 
sive  definition. 


M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 
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PRESIDENT 
Davis  trans- 
ferred me  from 
the  Department 
of  Mississippi  to 
the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee by  a  tele- 
gram received 
December  18th, 
1 863,  in  the  camp 
of  Ross's  brigade 
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mand  at  Dalton 
1  the  27th,  and  received  there,  on  the  ist  of 
muary,  a  letter  from  the  President  dated  De- 
:mber  23d,  purporting  to  be  "  instructions." 

In  it  he,  in  Richmond,  informed  me  of  the 
icouraging  condition  of  the  army,  which 
induced  him  to  hope  that  I  would  soon  be 
)le  to  commence  active  operations  against 
te  enemy," — the  men  being  "tolerably" 
ell  clothed,  with  a  large  reserve  of  small 
ms,  the  morning  reports  exhibiting  an  ef- 
ctive  total  that  exceeded  in  number  "  that 
Jtually  engaged  on  the  Confederate  side  in 
ly  battle  of  the  war."  Yet  this  army  itself  had 
st  in  the  recent  campaign  at  least  25,000  men 
.  action,  while  17,000  had  been  transferred 
om  it  in  Longstreet's  corps,  and  two  brigades 
id  been  sent  to  Mississippi;  so  thatit  was  then 
eaker  by  40,000  men  than  it  was  when  "en- 
feed  on  the  Confederate  side  "  in  the  battle 
:  Chickamauga,  in  the  September  preceding. 

In  the  inspections  which  were  made  as  scon 
i  practicable,  the  appearance  of  the  army  was 
jry  far  from  being  "  matter  of  much  congratu- 
:tion."  Instead  of  a  reserve  of  muskets  there 
as  a  deficiency  of  six  thousand  and  as  great  a 
ne  of  blankets,  while  the  number  of  bare  feet 
as  painful  to  see.  The  artillery  horses  were 
>o  feeble  to  draw  the  guns  in  fields,  or  on  a 
[arch,  and  the  mules  were  in  similar  condi- 
bn ;  while  the  supplies  of  forage  were  then  very 
regular,  and  did  not  include  hay.  In  consc- 
ience of  this,  it  was  necessary  to  send  all  of 
ifiSe  animals  not  needed  for  camp  service  to  the 
illey  of  the  Etowah,  where  long  forage  could 
1  found,  to  restore  their  health  and  strength. 

The  last  return  of  the  army  was  of  Decem- 
ir  20th,  and  exhibited  an  effective  total  of  less 
lan  36,000,  of  whom  6000  were  without  arms 

*  For  other  articles,  pictures,  and  map  relating  ti 
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and  as  many  without  shoes.  The  President 
impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  recover- 
ing Tennessee  with  an  army  in  such  numbers 
and  condition.  In  pages  548-9  of  his  volume, 
"The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," he  dwells  upon  his  successful  efforts 
to  increase  its  numbers  and  means  adequately. 
After  the  strange  assertions  and  suggestions 
of  December  23d,  he  did  not  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  military  operations  until,  in  a  letter  of 
February  27th  to  him  through  his  staff-officer, 
General  Bragg,  I  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
great  preparations  to  take  the  offensive,  such 
as  large  additions  to  the  number  of  troops,  an 
ample  supply  of  field  transportation,  subsist- 
ence stores,  and  forage,  a  bridge  equipage,  and 
fresh  artillery  horses.  This  letter  was  acknowl- 
edged on  the  4th  of  March,  but  not  really  re- 
plied to  until  the  12th,  when  General  Bragg 
wrote  a  plan  of  campaign  which  was  delivered 
to  me  on  the  1 8th  by  his  secretary,  Colonel  Sale. 
It  prescribed  my  invasion  of  Tennessee  with 
an  army  of  75,000  men,  including  Longstreet's 
corps,  then  near  Morristown,  Tennessee.  When 
necessary  supplies  and  transportation  were 
collected  at  Dalton,  the  additional  troops,  ex- 
cept Longstreet's,  would  be  sent  there;  and 
this  army  and  Longstreet's  corps  would  march 
to  meet  at  Kingston,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  thence  into  the  valley  of  Duck  River. 

Being  invited  to  give  my  views,  I  suggested 
that  the  enemy  could  defeat  the  plan,  either 
by  attacking  one  of  our  two  bodies  of  troops 
on  the  march,  with  their  united  forces,  or  by 
advancing  against  Dalton  before  our  forces 
there  should  be  equipped  for  the  field  ;  for  it 
was  certain  that  they  would  be  able  to  take 
the  field  before  we  could  be  ready.  I  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  additional  troops  should  be 
sent  to  Dalton  in  time  to  give  us  the  means 
to  beat  the  Federal  army  there,  and  then  pur- 
sue it  into  Tennessee,  which  would  be  a 
more  favorable  mode  of  invasion  than  the 
other. 

General  Bragg  replied  that  my  answer  did 
not  indicate  acceptance  of  the  plan  proposed, 
and  that  troops  could  be  drawn  from  other 
points  only  to  advance.  As  the  idea  of  advanc- 
ing had  been  accepted  by  me,  it  was  evidently 
his  strategy  that  was  the  ultimatum. 

I   telegraphed  again  (and  also  sent  a  confi- 
dential officer  to  say)  that  I  was  anxious  to 
take  the  offensive  with  adequate  means,  and 
to  represent  to  the  President  the  actual  dis- 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  see  Till.  CENTURY  for  July. 
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parity  of  forces,  but  without  result.  The  above 
is  the  substance  of  all  said,  written,  or  done  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Davis's  pages  548-9,  before 
the  armies  were  actually  in  contact,  with  odds 
of  10  to  4  against  us. 

The  instruction,  discipline,  and  spirit  of  the 
army  were  much  improved  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  end  of  April,  and  its  numbers 
were  increased.  The  efforts  for  the  latter  obje<  1 
brought  ba<  k  to  the  ranks  about  five  thousand 
1  who  had  left  them  in  the  rout  of 
Mi  ion  ry  Ridge.  On  the  morning  report  of 
April  30th  the  totals  were:  37,652  infantry, 
2812  artillery  with  1 1 2  guns,  and  2392  cavalry. 
This  is  the  report  as  corrected  by  Major  Kin- 
lock  Fall  oner,  I  adjutant-general,  from 
in  his  office. 


Genera]  Sherman  had  assembled  at  that 
time  an  army  of  98,797  men  and  254  guns;  but 
before  the  armies  actually  met,  3  divisions  of 
cavalry  under  Generals  Stoneman,  Garrard,  and 
McCook  added  10,000  or  12,000  men  to  the 
number.  The  object  prescribed  to  him  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  "  to  move  against  Johnston's 
army,  to  break  it  up,  and  to  get  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  enemies'  country  as  far  as  he  could, 
inflicting  all  the  damage  possible  on  their  warj 
resources." 

The  occupation  of  1  )alton  by  General  Bragg 
had  been  accidental.    I  le  had  encamped  there' 
I'm- a  night  in  his  retreat  from  Missionary  Ridge,  j 
and  had  remained  because  it  was  ascertained 
next  morning  that  the  pursuit  had  ceased.  Dal- 
ton  is  in  a  valley sobroad  as  togive  ampleroor 
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for  the  deployment  of  the  largest  American 
army.  Rocky-face,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west,  terminates  as  an  obstacle,  three  miles 
north  of  the  railroad  gap,  and  the  distance  from 
Chattanooga  to  Dalton  around  that  north  end 
exceeds  that  through  the  railroad  gap  less  than 
a  mile  ;  and  a  general  with  a  large  army,  com- 
ing from  Chattanooga  to  attack  an  inferior 
one  near  Dalton,  would  follow  that  route  and 
find  in  the  broad  valley  a  very  favorable  field. 

Mr.    Davis  descants  on  the  advantages  I 
had  in  mountains,  ravines,  and  streams,  and 
General  Sherman  claims  that  those  features 
of  the  country  were  equal  to  the  numerical 
difference  between  our  forces.    I  would  have 
gladly  given  all  the  mountains,  ravines,  rivers, 
and  woods  of  Georgia  for  such  a  supply  of 
artillery  ammunition,  proportionally,  as  he  had. 
Thinking  as  he  did,  it  is  strange  that  he  did 
not  give  himself  a  decided  superiority  of  act- 
ual strength,  by  drawing  troops  from  his  three 
departments  of  the   Cumberland,   the   Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Ohio,  where,  accord- 
ing to    Secretary  Stanton's    report    of 
1865,  he  had  119,000  men,  fit  for  duty. 
The  country  in  which  the  two  armies 
operated  is  not  rugged ;  there  is  noth- 
ing in  its  character  that  gave  advan- 
tage to  the  Confederates.  Between  Dal- 
ton and  Atlanta  the  only  mountain  in 
sight   of   the   railroad   is    Rocky- face,  j 

which  aided  the  Federals.    The  small 
military  value  of  mountains  is  indicated         Jjl 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Federal  attack       ^ 
on  June  27th  our  troops  on  Kennesaw       ^ 
suffered  more  than  those  on  the  plain. 

Major-General  Gilmer,  chief  engi- 
neer, in  the  previous  winter  wisely 
had  made  an  admirable  base  for  our 
army  by  intrenching  Atlanta. 

As  a  road  leads  from  Chattanooga 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Resaca,  a  light  intrench- 
ment  to  cover  3000  or  4000  men  was 
made  there;  and  to  make  quick  com- 
munication between  that  point  and  Dal- 
ton, two  rough  country  roads  were  so 
improved  as  to  serve  that  purpose. 

On  the  1st  of  May  I  reported  to  the 
Administration  that  the  enemy  was 
about  to  advance,  suggesting  the  trans- 
fer of  at  least  a  part  of  General  Polk's 
troops  to  my  command.  Then,  the 
cavalry  with  convalescent  horses  was 
ordered  to  the  front, —  Martin's  division  to 
observe  the  Oostenaula  from  Resaca  to  Rome, 
and  Kelly's  little  brigade  to  join  the  cavalry 
on  the  Cleveland  road. 

On  the  4th  the  Federal  army,  including  the 
troops  ftom  Knoxville,  was  at  Ringgold.  Next 
dav  it  skirmished  until  dark  with  our  advanced 


guard  of  cavalry.  This  was  repeated  on  the 
6th.  On  the  7th  it  moved  forward,  driving  our 
cavalry  from  Tunnel  Hill,  and  taking  a  posi- 
tion in  the  afternoon  in  front  of  the  railroad 
gap,  and  parallel  to  Rocky-face  (see  map,  next 
page) — the  right  a  mile  south  of  the  gap,  and 
the  left  near  the  Cleveland  road. 

Until  that  day  I  had  regarded  a  battle  in  the 
broad  valley  in  which  Dalton  stands  as  inev- 
itable. The  greatly  superior  strength  of  the 
Federal  army  made  the  chances  of  battle  alto- 
gether in  its  favor.  It  had,  also,  places  of  ref- 
uge in  case  of  defeat,  in  the  intrenched  pass 
of  Ringgold,  and  in  the  fortress  of  Chatta- 
nooga; while  we,  if  beaten,  had  none  nearer 
than  Atlanta,  100  miles  off,  with  3  rivers  inter- 
vening. General  Sherman's  course  indicating 
no  intention  of  giving  battle  east  of  Rocky- 
face,  we  prepared  to  fight  on  either  side  of  the 
ridge.  For  that  object,  A.  P.  Stewart's  division 
was  placed  in  the  gap,  Cheatham's  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  extending  a  mile  north  of  Stewart's, 
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and  Bate's  on  the  west  and  extending  a  mile 
south  of  the  gap.  Stevenson's  was  formedacross 
the  valley  east  of  the  ridge,  his  left  meeting 
Cheatham's  right;  Hindman  in  line  with  Stev- 
enson and  on  his  right ;  Cleburne  behind  Mill 
Creek  and  in  front  of  I  )alton.  Walker's  divis- 
ion was  in  reserve. 
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Cantey  with  his  division  arrived  at  Resaca 
that  evening  (7th)  and  was  charged  with  the 
defense  of  the  place.  During  the  day  our 
cavalry  was  driven  from  the  ground  west  of 
Rocky-face  through  the  gap.  Grigsby's  brigade 
was  placed  near  Dug  Gap, —  the  remainder  in 
front  of  our  right.  About  4  o'clock  p.  M.  of 
the  8th,  Geary's  division  of  Hooker's  corps 
attacked  two  regiments  of  Reynolds's  Arkansas 
brigade  guarding  Dug  Gap.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  Grigsby's  brigade  on  foot.  The  in- 
creased sound  of  musketry  indicated  so  sharp 
a  conflict  that  Lieutenant-General  Hardee 
was  requested  to  send  Granbury's  Texan  bri- 
gade to  the  help  of  our  people,  and  to  take 
command  there  himself.  These  accessions 
soon  decided  the  contest,  and  the  enemy  was 
driven  down  the  hill.  A  sharp  engagement 
was  occurring  at  the  same  time  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  where  our  right  and  center 
joined,  between  Pettus's  brigade  holding  that 
point  and  troops  of  the  Fourth  Corps  attacking 
it.  The  assailants  were  repulsed,  however.  The 
vigor  of  this  attack  suggested  the  addition  of 
Brown's  brigade  to  Pettus's. 

On  the  9th  a  much  larger  force  assailed  the 
troops  at  the  angle,  and  with  great  deter- 
mination, but  the  Federal  troops  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  proportionate  .to  their  courage. 
Assaults  as  vigorous  and  resolute  were  made 
at  the  same  time  on  Stewart  and  on  Bate,  and 
were  handsomely  repulsed.  The  Confederates, 
who  fought  under  cover,  had  but  trifling  losses 
in  these  combats,  but  the  Federal  troops,  fully 
exposed,  must  have  lost  heavily — the  more 
because  American  soldiers  are  not  to  be  driven 
back  without  severe  losses.  General  Wheeler 
had  a  very  handsome  affair  of  cavalry  near 
Varnell's  Station,  the  same  day,  in  which  he 
captured  100  prisoners,  including  a  colonel, 
3  captains,  5  lieutenants,  and  a  standard. 
General  Sherman  regarded  these  actions  as 
amounting  to  a  battle. 

Information  had  been  received  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  on  the  8th.  At  night  on  the  9th  General 
Cantey  reported  that  he  hadbeen  engaged  with 
those  troops  until  dark.  Lieutenant-General 
Hood  was  dispatched  to  Resaca  with  three 
divisions  immediately.  The  next  morning  he 
reported  the  enemy  retiring,  and  was  recalled, 
with  orders  to  leave  two  divisions  midway 
between  the  two  places.  Spirited  fighting  was 
renewed  in  and  near  the  gap  as  well  as  on  the 
northern  front.  The  most  vigorous  of  them 
was  made  late  in  the  day,  on  Bate's  division, 
and  repulsed.  At  night  information  was  re- 
ceived from  our  scouts  near  the  south  end  of 
Rocky-face,  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
was  intrenching  in  Snake  Creek  Gap.  and  next 
morning  reports  were  received  which  indicated 
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a  general  movement  of  the  Federal  army  to  its 
right,  and  one  reportthat  General  McPherson's 

troops  were  moving  from  Snake  Creek  Gap 
towards  Resaca.  General  Polk,  who  had  just 
reached  that  place  with  I.oring's  division,  was 
charged  with  its  defense. 

General  Wheeler  was  directed  to  move  next 
morning  with  all  the  available  <  avalry  around 
the  north  end  of  Rocky-face,  to  learn  if  a  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  enemy  was  in  progress. 
He  was  to  be  supported  by  Hindinan's  divi- 
sion. In  this  reconnaissance,  General  Stone- 
man's  division  of  cavalry  was  encountered 
and  driven  back.  The  information  gained 
confirmed  the  reports  of  the  day  before. 

Before  10  a.  m.  of  the  13th,  the  Confeder- 
ate army  moved  from  Dalton  and  reached 
Resaca  just  as  the  Federal  troops  approach- 
ing from  Snake  Creek  Gap  were  encountering 
Loring's  division  a  mile  from  the  station.  Their 
approach  was  delayed  long  enough  by  Loring's 
opposition  to  give  me  time  to  select  the 
ground  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops.  And 
while  they  were  taking  this  ground,  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  forming  in  front  of  them.  The 
left  of  Polk's  corps  occupied  the  west  face  of 
the  intrenchment  of  Resaca.  Hardee's  corps, 
also  facing  to  the  west,  formed  the  center. 
Hood's,  its  left  division  facing  to  the  west  and 
the  two  others  to  the  north-west,  was  on  the 
right,  and,  crossing  the  railroad,  reached  the 
Connesauga.  The  enemy  skirmished  briskly 
with  the  left  half  of  our  line  all  the  afternoon. 

On  the  14th  spirited  fighting  was  main- 
tained by  the  enemy  on  the  whole  front,  a  very 
vigorous  attack  being  made  on  Hindman's 
division  of  Hood's  corps,  which  was  hand- 
somely repulsed.  In  the  meantime  General 
Wheeler  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  position 
and  formation  of  the  Federal  left.  His  report 
indicating  that  they  were  not  unfavorable  to 
an  attack,  Lieutenant-General  Hood  was  di- 
rected to  make  one  with  Stewart's  and  Steven- 
son's divisions,  strengthened  by  four  brigades 
from  the  center  and  left.  He  was  instructed 
to  make  a  half  change  of  front  to  the  left  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  railroad,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  operation  being  to  prevent  them 
from  using  it.  The  attack  was  extremely  well 
conducted  and  executed,  and  before  dark  (it 
was  begun  at  6  r.  M.)  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  ground.  This  encouraged  me  to  hope 
for  a  more  important  success ;  so  General 
Hood  was  directed  to  renew  the  fight  next 
morning.  His  troops  were  greatly  elated  by  this 
announcement,  made  to  them  that  evening. 

(  >n  riding  from  the  right  to  the  left  after 
nightfall,  I  was  informed  that  the  extreme 
left  of  our  line  of  skirmishers,  40  or  50  men, 
had  been  driven  from  their  ground, —  an  ele\  a- 
tion  near  the  river, —  and  received  a  report 
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from  Major-General  Martin  that  Federal  troops 
were  crossing  the  Oostenaula  near  Lay's 
Ferry  on  a  pontoon  bridge — two  divisions  hav- 
ing already  crossed.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Walker's  division  was  sent  to  Lay's  Ferry  im- 
mediately, and  the    order  to  General  Hood 

-  revoked;  also,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  W. 
Presstman.  chief  engineer,  was  directed  to  lay 
a  pontoon  bridge  a  mile  above  the  railroad, 
and  to  have  the  necessary  roadway  made. 

Sharp  fighting  commenced  early  on  the 
15th.  and  continued  until  night,  with  so  much 
r  that  many  of  the  assailants  pressed  up 
to  our  intrenchments.  All  these  attacks  were 
repelled,  however.  In  General  Sherman's 
language,  the  sounds  of  musketry  and  cannon 
rose  all  day  to  the  dignity  of  a  battle. 

Soon  after  noon  intelligence  was  received 
from  Major-General  Walker,  that  the  report 
that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Oostenaula 
was  untrue.  Lieutenant-General  Hood  was 
therefore  again  ordered  to  assail  the  enemy 
with  the  troops  he  had  commanded  the  day 
before.  When  he  was  about  to  move  forward, 
positive  intelligence  was  received  from  Gen- 
eral Walker  that  the  Federal  right  was  actually 
crossing  the  Oostenaula.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  thought  of  fighting  north 
of  the  river,  and  the  orders  to  Lieutenant 
General  Hood  were  countermanded,  but  the 
order  from  corps  headquarters  was  not  sent 
to  Stewart  promptly,  and  consequently  he 
made  the  attack  unsustained,  and  suffered 
before  being  recalled. 

The  occupation  of  Resaca  being  exceed- 
ingly hazardous,  I  determined  to  abandon  the 
place.  So  the  army  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Oostenaula  about  midnight, —  Hardee's  and 
Polk's  corps  by  the  railroad  and  trestle-bridges, 
and  Hood's  by  that  above,  on  the  pontoons. 

General  Sherman  claims  to  have  surprised 
us  by  McPherson's  appearance  in  Snake 
Creek  Gap  on  the  9th,  forgetting  that  we  dis- 
covered his  march  on  the  8th.  He  blames 
Mcpherson  for  not  seizing  the  place.  That 
officer  tried  the  works  and  found  them  too 
strong  to  be  seized.  General  Sherman  says  that 
if  Mc  Pherson  had  placed  his  whole  force  astride 
the  railroad,  he  could  have  there  easily  with- 
stood the  attack  of  all  Johnston's  army.  Had 
he  done  so  "all  Johnston's  army"  would  have 
been  upon  him  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
the  cannon  giving  General  Sherman  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  of  that  army.  About 
tv. \(.,;  hi-,  force  in  front  and  three  thousand 
men  in  hi^  immediate  rear  would  have  over- 
whelmed him,  making  a  most  auspicious  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign,  for  the  Confederates, 
■.ral  .Sherman  has  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  our  field  works.  I  hey  were  slighter 
than  his  own,  because  we  had  most  inadequate 


supplies  of  intrenching  tools.  Two  events  at 
Resaca  were  greatly  magnified  to  him.  He 
says  that  on  the  13th  McPherson's  whole 
line  took  possession  of  a  ridge  overlooking 
the  town,  and  that  several  attempts  to  drive 
him  away  were  repulsed  with  bloody  loss. 
The  fact  is,  near  night  of  the  14th,  40  or  50 
skirmishers  in  front  of  our  extreme  left  were 
driven  from  the  slight  elevation  they  occupied, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it ;  and 
—  "  Hooker's  corps  had  also  some  handsome 
fighting  on  the  left,  capturing  a  4-gun  in- 
trenched battery."  From  our  view,  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  Major-General  Steven- 
son advanced  4  guns  some  80  yards  and  be- 
gan to  intrench  them.  General  Hood  had 
their  fire  opened  at  once.  A  ravine  leading 
from  the  Federal  line  within  easy  musket- 
range  enabled  the  Federal  troops  to  drive 
away  the  gunners ;  but  their  attempt  to  take 
off  the  guns  was  frustrated  by  the  Confeder- 
ate musketry.  So  the  pieces  remained  in  place, 
and  fell  into  the  possession  of  Hooker's  corps 
on  the  1 6th,  after  we  abandoned  the  position. 

The  Confederate  army  was  compelled  to 
abandon  its  position  in  front  of  Dalton  by 
General  Sherman's  flank  movement  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  was  forced  from  the 
second  position  by  the  movement  towards 
Calhoun.  Each  of  these  movements  would 
have  made  the  destruction  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army  inevitable  in  case  of  defeat.  In 
the  first  case  the  flank  march  was  protected 
completely  by  Rocky-face  Ridge ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, as  completely  by  the  Oostenaula.  A 
numerical  superiority  of  more  than  2  to  1 
made  those  manoeuvres  free  from  risk.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  thinks  that  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  country  which  made  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops  across  the  valley  almost 
impossible,  saved  the  Confederate  army.  The 
Confederate  army  remained  in  its  position 
near  Dalton  until  May  13th,  because  I  knew 
the  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  march 
of  100,000  men  through  the  long  defile  be- 
tween their  right  flank  near  Mill  Creek  Gap 
and  the  outlet  of  Snake  Creek  Gap ;  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  in  which  43,000  men  could 
march  by  two  good  roads  direct  from  Dalton 
to  Resaca;  and  the  further  fact  that  our  post 
at  Resaca  could  hold  out  a  longer  time  than 
our  march  to  that  point  would  require. 

Mr.  Davis  and  General  Sherman  exhibit  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  country  between  Dal- 
ton and  Atlanta.  Mr.  Davis  describes  moun- 
tain ridges  offering  positions  neither  to  be  taken 
nor  turned,  and  a  natural  fortress  eighteen  miles 
in  ex  tent,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  a  fortress  is 
stron  g  only  when  it  has  a  garrison  strong  enough 
for  its  extent;  and  both  forget  that,  except 
Rocky-face,  no  mountain  is  visible  from  the 
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road  between  Dalton  and  Atlanta.  That  coun- 
try is  intersected  by  numerous  practicable 
roads,  and  is  not  more  rugged  than  that  near 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  or  Atlanta  and  Ma- 
con. When  the  armies  confronted  each  other, 
the  advantages  of  ground  were  equal,  and  un- 
important, both  parties  depending  for  protec- 
tion on  earthworks,  not  on  ridges  and  ravines. 

In  leaving  Resaca  I  hoped  to  find  a  favorable 
position  near  Calhoun,  but  there  was  none; 
and  the  army,  after  resting  18  or  20  hours 
near  that  place,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th  moved  on  7  or  8  miles  to  Adairsville, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  cavalry  of  Gen- 
eral Polk's  command,  a  division  of  3700  men 
under  General  W.  H.  Jackson.  Our  map  rep- 
resented the  valley  in  which  the  railroad  lies 
as  narrow  enough  for  our  army  formed  across 
it  to  occupy  the  heights  on  each  side  with  its 
flanks,  and  therefore  I  intended  to  await  the 
enemy's  attack  there ;  but  the  breadth  of  the 
valley  far  exceeded  the  front  of  our  army  in 
order  of  battle.  So  another  plan  was  devised. 
Two  roads  lead  southward  from  Adairsville, — 
one  directly  through  Cassville ;  the  other  fol- 
lows the  railroad  through  Kingston,  turns  to 
the  left  there,  and  rejoins  the  other  at  Cassville. 
The  interval  between  them  is  widest  opposite 
Kingston,  where  it  is  about  seven  miles  by  the 
farm  roads.  In  the  expectation  that  a  part  of 
the  Federal  army  would  follow  each  road,  it 
was  arranged  that  Polk's  corps  should  engage 
the  column  on  the  direct  road  when  it  should 
arrive  opposite  Kingston, —  Hood's,  in  position 
for  the  purpose,  falling  upon  its  left  flank  in  the 
deployment.  Next  morning,  When  our  cavalry 
on  that  road  reported  the  right  Federal  column 
near  Kingston,  General  Hood  was  instructed  to 
move  to  and  follow  northwardly  a  country  road 
a  mile  east  of  that  from  Adairsville,  to  be  in 
position  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  Federal 
column  when  it  should  be  engaged  with  Polk. 
An  order  announcing  that  we  were  about  to 
give  battle  was  read  to  each  regiment,  and 
heard  with  exultation.  After  going  some  three 
miles,  General  Hood  marched  back  about  two, 
and  formed  his  corps  facing  to  our  right  and 
rear.  Being  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  replied 
that  an  aide-de-camp  had  told  him  that  the 
Federal  army  was  approaching  on  that  road. 
Our  whole  army  knew  that  to  be  impossible.  It 
had  been  viewing  the  enemy  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection every  day  for  two  weeks.  General  Hood 
did  not  report  his  extraordinary  disobedience 
— as  he  must  have  done  had  he  believed  the 
story  upon  which  he  professed  to  have  acted. 
The  time  lost  frustrated  the  design,  for  success 
depended  on  timing  the  attack  properly. 

Mr.  Davis  conceals  the  facts  to  impute  this 
failure  to  me,  thus  :  "  The  battle,  for  causes 
which  were  the  subject  of  dispute,  did  not 


take  place.  .  .  .  Instead  of  his  attacking  the 
divided  columns  of  the  enemy,  the  united 
Federal  columns  were  preparing  to  attack 
him."    There  was  no  dispute  as  to  facts. 

An  attack,  except  under  very  unfavorable- 
circumstances,  being  impossible,  the  troops 
were  formed  in  an  excellent  position  along  the 
ridge  immediately  south  of  Cassville,  an  ele- 
vated and  open  valley  in  front,  and  a  deep  one 
in  rear  of  it.  Its  length  was  equal  to  the  front 
of  Hood's  and  Polk's  and  half  of  Hardee's 
corps.  They  were  placed  in  that  order  from 
right  to  left. 

As  I  rode  along  the  line  while  the  troops 
were  forming,  General  Shoup,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, pointed  out  to  me  a  space  of  150  or  200 
yards,  which  he  thought  might  be  enfiladed 
by  artillery  on  a  hill  a  half  mile  beyond  Hood's 
right  and  in  front  of  the  prolongation  of  our 
line,  if  the  enemy  should  clear  away  the  thick 
wood  that  covered  it  and  establish  batter- 
ies. He  was  desired  to  point  out  to  the  offi- 
cer who  might  command  there  some  narrow 
ravines  very  near,  in  which  his  men  could  be 
sheltered  from  such  artillery  fire,  and  to  remind 
him  that  while  artillery  was  playing  upon  his 
position  no  attack  would  be  made  upon  it  by 
infantry.  The  enemy  got  into  position  soon 
after  our  troops  were  formed  and  skirmished 
until  dark,  using  their  field-pieces  freely.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  Lieutenant-Generals  Polk  and 
Hood,  the  latter  being  spokesman,  asserted 
that  a  part  of  the  line  of  each  would  be  so  en- 
filaded next  morning  by  the  Federal  batteries 
established  on  the  hill  above  mentioned,  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  hold  their  ground  an 
hour;  and  therefore  urged  me  to  abandon 
the  position  at  once.  The  matter  was  discussed 
perhaps  an  hour,  in  which  time  I  became 
apprehensive  that  as  the  commanders  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  army  thought  the  position  un- 
tenable, the  opinion  would  be  adopted  by 
their  troops,  which  would  make  it  so.  There- 
fore I  yielded.  Lieutenant-General  Hardee, 
whose  ground  was  the  least  strong,  was  full  of 
confidence.  Mr.  Davis  says  ("  Rise  and  Fall," 
page  533)  that  General  Hood  asserts,  in  his 
report  and  in  a  book,  that  the  two  corps  were 
on  ground  commanded  and  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
on  a  hill, and  the  enemy  in  a  valley  where  their 
batteries  were  completely  commanded  by  ours. 
They  expressed  the  conviction  that  early  the 
next  morning  batteries  would  open  upon  them 
from  a  hill  then  thickly  covered  with  wood  ana 
out  0/  range  of  brass  field-pieces. 

The  army  abandoned  the  ground  before 
daybreak  and  crossed  the  Etowah  after  noon, 
and  encamped  near  the  railroad.  Wheeler's 
cavalry  was  placed  in  observation  above,  and 
Jackson's  below  our  main  body. 
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No  movement  of  the  enemy  \\  as  discovered 
until  the  2rd.  when  General  Jackson  reported 
their  armv  moving  towards  Stilesboro',  as  if  to 
cross  the  Etowah  near  that  place,  and  crossing 
on  the  23d.  On  the  24th  Hardee's  and  Polk's 
corps  encamped  on  the  road  from  Stilesboro' 
to  Atlanta  south-east  oi  Dallas,  and  Hood's 
four  miles  from  N\w  Hope  Church,  on  the 
road  from  Allatoona.  On  the  25th  the  Federal 
army  was  a  litde  east  of  Dallas,  and  Hood's 
corps  was  placed  with  its  center  at  New 
Hope  Church.  Polk's  on  his  left  and  Hardee's 
prolonging  the  line  to  the  Atlanta  road,  which 
was  held  by  its  left.  A  little  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Stewart's  division  in  front  of 
New  Hope  Church  was  fiercely  attacked  by 
Hooker's  coqis,  and  the  action  continued  two 
hours  without  lull  or  pause,  when  the  assail- 
ants fell  back.  The  canister  shot  of  the  16 
Confederate  field-pieces  and  the  musketry  of 
5000  infantry  at  short  range  must  have  inflicted 
heavy  loss  upon  General  Hooker's  corps,  as  is 
proved  by  the  name''  Hell  Hole,"  which,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  says,  was  given  the  place  by  the 
Federal  soldiers.  Next  day  the  Federal  troops 
worked  so  vigorously,  extending  their  intrench- 
ments  towards  the  railroad,  that  they  skirmished 
very  little.  The  Confederates  labored  strenu- 
ously to  keep  abreast  of  their  work,  but  in  vain, 
from  greatly  inferior  numbers  and  an  insignifi- 
cant supply  of  intrenching  tools.  On  the  27th, 
however,  the  fighting  rose  above  the  grade  of 
skirmishing,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  when 
at  half-past  5  o'clock  the  Fourth  Corps  and 
a  division  of  the  Fourteenth  attempted  to 
turn  our  right,  but  the  movement,  after  being 
impeded  by  the  cavalry,  was  met  by  two  regi- 
ments of  our  right  division  (Cleburne's)  and  the 
two  brigades  of  his  second  line  brought  up  on  the 
right  of  the  first.  The  Federal  formation  was 
so  deep  that  its  front  did  not  equal  that  of  our 
two  brigades ;  consequently  those  troops  were 
greatly  exposed  to  our  musketry  —  all  but  the 
leading  troops  being  on  a  hillside  facing  us. 
They  advanced  until  their  first  line  was  within 
25  or  30  paces  of  ours,  and  fell  back  only 
after  at  least  700  men  had  fallen  dead  in  their 
When  the  leading  Federal  troops 
paused  in  their  advance,  a  color-bearer  came 
on,  and  planted  his  colors  8  or  10  feet  in  front 
of  his  regiment,  but  was  killed  in  the  act.  A 
t  who  sprang  forward  to  hold  up  or  bear 
off  the  <  olOTfi  v..  shot  dead  as  he  seized  the 
staff.  Two  others  who  followed  successively, 
fell  like  him,  but  a  fourth  hop-  back  the  noble 
emblem.  Some  tune  after  nightfall,  the  Con- 
ptured  above  two  hundred  prison- 
in  the  hollow  before-  them. 

Gem  not    refer    to    this 

combat  in  his  "Memoir  /'although  he  dwells 
with  some  exultation  upon  .1  very  small  affair 


of  the  next  day  at  Dallas,  in  which  the  Con- 
federates lost  about  300  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  in  which  he  must  have  lost  more 
than  ten  times  as  many. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  Lieutenant- 
General  Hood  was  instructed  to  draw  his 
corps  to  the  rear  of  our  line  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  march  around  our  right  flank, 
and  form  it  facing  the  left  flank  of  the  Federal 
line  and  obliquely  to  it,  and  attack  at  dawn  — 
Hardee  and  Polk  to  join  in  the  battle  succes- 
sively as  the  success  on  the  right  of  each 
might  enable  him  to  do  so.  We  waited  next 
morning  for  the  signal, —  the  sound  of  Hood's 
musketry, —  from  the  appointed  time  until  10 
o'clock,  when  a  message  from  that  officer  was 
brought  by  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  found  R.  W.  Johnson's  division  in- 
trenching on  the  left  of  the  Federal  line  and 
almost  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  asked  for  in- 
structions. The  message  proved  that  there 
could  be  no  surprise,  which  was  necessary  to 
success,  and  that  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
would  be  completed  before  we  could  attack. 
The  corps  was  therefore  recalled.  It  was  ascer- 
tained afterwards  that  after  marching  eight  or 
ten  hours  Hood's  corps  was  then  at  least  six 
miles  from  the  Federal  left,  which  was  but  a 
musket-shot  from  his  starting-point. 

The  extension  of  the  Federal  intrenchments 
towards  the  railroad  was  continued  industri- 
ously to  cut  us  off  from  it  or  to  cover  their  own 
approach  to  it.  We  tried  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  but  the  labor  did  not  prevent  the  des- 
ultory fighting,  which  was  kept  up  while  day- 
light lasted.  In  this  the  great  inequality  of  force 
compelled  us  to  employ  dismounted  cavalry. 
On  the  4th  or  5th  of  June  the  Federal  army 
reached  the  railroad  between  Ackworth  and 
Allatoona.  The  Confederate  forces  then  moved 
to  a  position  carefully  marked  out  by  Colonel 
Presstman,  its  left  on  Lost  Mountain,  and  its 
right  of  cavalry  beyond  the  railroad  and  some- 
what covered  by  Noonday  Creek,  a  line  much 
too  long  for  our  strength. 

On  the  8th  the  Federal  army  seemed  to 
be  near  Ackworth,  and  our  position  was  con- 
tracted to  cover  the  roads  leading  thence  to 
Atlanta.  This  brought  the  left  of  Hardee's 
corps  to  Gilgal  Church,  Polk's  right  near  the 
Marietta  and  Ackworth  road  and  Hood's  corps 
massed  beyond  that  road.  Pine  Mountain,  a 
detached  hill,  was  held  by  a  division.  On  the 
nth  of  June  the  left  of  the  Federal  army  was 
on  the  high  ground  beyond  Noonday  Creek,  its 
center  a  third  of  a  mile  in  front  of  Pine  Moun- 
tain and  its  right  beyond  the  Burnt  Flickory 
and  Marietta  road. 

In  the  morning  of  the  14th  General  Hardee 
and  I  rofle  to  the  summit  of  Pine  Mountain 
to  decide  if  the  outpost  there  should  be  main- 
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tained.  General  Polk  accompanied  us.  After 
we  had  concluded  our  examination  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  hill  had  been  decided 
upon,  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  us  from  a  bat- 
tery of  Parrott  guns  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  our 
front ;  the  third  of  these  passed  through  Gen- 
eral Polk's  chest,  from  left  to  right,  killing  him 
instantly.  This  event  produced  deep  sorrow- 
in  the  army,  in  every  battle  of  which  he  had 
been  distinguished.  Major-General  W.  W.  Lor- 
ing  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  corps. 

A  division  of  Georgia  militia  under  Major- 
General  G.  W.  Smith,  transferred  to  the  Con- 
federate service  by  Governor  Brown,  was 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  bridges  and 
ferries  of  the  Chattahoochee,  for  the  safety  of 
Atlanta.  On  the  16th  Hardee's  corps  was 
placed  on  the  high  ground  east  of  Mud  Creek, 
facing  to  the  west.  The  right  of  the  Federal 
army  made  a  corresponding  change  of  front 
by  which  it  faced  to  the  east.  It  was  opposed 
in  this  manoeuvre  by  Jackson's  cavalry,  as 
well  as  2500  men  can  resist  30,000.  The  angle 
where  Hardee's  right  joined  Loring's  left 
was  soon  found  to  be  a  very  weak  point,  and 
on  the  17th  another  position  was  chosen,  in- 
cluding the  crest  of  Kennesaw,  which  Colonel 
Presstman  prepared  for  occupation  by  the 
19th,  when  it  was  assumed  by  the  army.  In 
this  position  two  divisions  of  Loring's  corps  oc- 
cupied the  crest  of  Kennesaw  from  end  to  end, 
the  other  division  being  on  its  right,  and  Hood's 


corps  on  the  right  of  it,  Hardee's  extending 
from  Loring's  left  across  the  Lost  Mountain 
and  Marietta  road.  The  enemy  approached 
as  usual,  under  cover  of  successive  lines  of 
intrenchments.  In  these  positions  of  the  two 
armies  partial  engagements  were  sharp  and 
incessant  until  the  3d  of  July.  On  the  21st 
the  extension  of  the  Federal  line  to  the  south 
which  had  been  protected  by  the  swollen 
condition  of  Noses  Creek,  compelled  the 
transfer  of  Hood's  corps  to  our  left,  Wheeler's 
troops  occupying  the  ground  it  had  left.  On 
the  2 2d  General  Hood  reported  that  Hind- 
man's  and  Stevenson's  divisions  of  his  corps, 
having  been  attacked,  had  driven  back  the 
Federal  troops  and  had  taken  a  line  of  breast- 
works, from  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy's  main  position. 
Subsequent  detailed  accounts  of  this  affair 
prove  that  after  the  capture  of  the  advanced 
line  of  breastworks.  General  Hood  directed  his 
two  divisions  against  the  enemy's  main  line. 
The  slow  operation  of  a  change  of  front  under 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  of  this  main  line,  sub- 
jected the  Confederates  to  a  loss  of  one 
thousand  men  —  whereupon  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  either  by  the  general's  orders  or 
the  discretion  of  the  troops. 

On  the  24th  Hardee's  skirmishers  were  at- 
tacked in  their  rifle-pits  by  a  Federal  line  of 
battle,  and  on  the  25th  a  similar  assault  was 
made  upon  those  of  Stevenson's  division.  Both 
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were  repulsed,  with  heavy  losses  to  the  assail- 
ants. 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  after  a  cannon- 
ade by  all  its  artillery,  the  Federal  army  assailed 
the  Confederate  position,  especially  the  cen- 
ter and  right  —  the  Army  oi  the  Cumberland 
gainst  the  first,  and  that  of  the 
gainst  the  other.  Although  suffer- 
ing losses  out  oi  all  proportion  to  those  they 
indicted,  the  Federal  troops  pressed  up  to  the 
federate  intrenchments  in  many  places, 
maintaining  the  unequal  conflict  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  with  the  persevering  courage  of 
American  soldiers.    At  11:30  a.  M.  the  attack 
had  failed.    In  General  Sherman's  words  : 

nt  q  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  day  appointed,  June 
the  27th,  the  troops  moved  to  the  assault,  and  all  along 
our  lines  for  ten  miles  a  furious  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  was  kept  up.  At  all  points  the  enemy  met 
us  with  determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  ...  By 
1 1:30  the  assault  was  over,  and  had  failed.  We  had  not 
broken  the  Confederate  line  at  either  point,  but  our 
assaulting  columns  held  their  ground  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  rebel  trenches  and  there  covered  them- 
selves with  parapet.  McPherson  lost  about  300  men, 
and  Thomas  nearly  2000."  [He  reports  1580.  See 
Report  of  Com.  on  Conduct  of  War  —  Supplement.] 

Such  statements  of  losses  are  incredible. 
The  Northern  troops  fought  very  bravely,  as 
usual.  Many  fell  against  our  parapets,  some 
were  killed  in  our  trenches.  Most  of  this  bat- 
tle of  2]/2  hours  was  at  very  short  range.  It 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  Southern  veterans 
struck  but  3  per  cent,  of  Thomas's  troops  in 
mass  at  short  range,  or  1^3  per  cent,  of 
McPherson's — and  if  possible  still  less  so 
that  Northern  soldiers,  inured  to  battle,  should 
have  been  defeated  by  losses  so  trifling  as  never 
to  have  discouraged  the  meanest  soldiers  on 
record.  I  have  seen  American  soldiers  (North- 
ern men)  win  a  field  with  losses  ten  times 
greatc-r  proportionally.  But  argument  apart, 
there  is  a  witness  against  the  estimates  of  North- 
ern losses  in  this  campaign, in  the  io,o36graves 
in  the  Military  Cemetery  at  Marietta,  of  sol- 
diers killed  south  of  the  Etowah.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  dead  nearest  to  Hardee's  line  lay 
there  2  days,  during  which  they  were  frequently 
counted  —  at  least  1000;  and  as  there  were  7 
lines  within  some  300  yards, exposed  2j^  hours 
to  the  musketry  of  2  divisions  and  the  canister 
shot  of  ^2  field-pieces,  there  must  have  been 
many  uncounted  dead;  the  counted  would 
indicate  a  loss  of  at  least  6000. 
1  the  "  assaulting  columns  holding  their 
md  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rebel  trenches 
and  there  covering  themselves  with  parapet," 
it  was  utterly  impossible.  There  would  have 
D  much  more  exposure  in  that  than  in 
mounting  and  crossing  the  little  rebel  "  para- 
";  but  at  one  point  75  yards  in  front  of 
Cheatham's  line,  a  party  of  Federal  soldiers, 


finding  themselves  sheltered  from  his  missiles 
by  the  form  of  the  ground,  made  a  "  parapet  " 
there  which  became  connected  with  the  main 
work. 

As  the  extension  of  the  Federal  intrenched 
line  to  their  right  had  brought  it  nearer  to 
Atlanta  than  was  our  left,  and  had  made  our 
position  otherwise  very  dangerous,  two  new  po- 
sitions for  the  army  were  chosen,  one  9  or  10 
miles  south  of  Marietta,  and  the  other  on  the 
high  ground  near  the  Chattahoochee.  Col- 
onel Presstman  was  desired  to  prepare  the  first 
for  occupation,  and  Brigadier- General  Shoupr 
commander  of  the  artillery,  was  instructed  to 
strengthen  the  other  with  a  line  of  redoubts 
devised  by  himself. 

The  troops  took  the  first  position  in  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  and  as  General  Sherman 
was  strengthening  his  right  greatly,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  second  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th.  The  cavalry  of  our  left  had  been 
supported  in  the  previous  few  days  by  a  di- 
vision of  State  troops  commanded  by  Major- 
General  G.  W.  Smith. 

As  General  Sherman  says,  "  it  was  really  a 
continuous  battle  lasting  from  June  10th  to 
July  3d."  The  army  occupied  positions  about 
Marietta  26  days,  in  which  the  want  of  artil- 
lery ammunition  was  especially  felt ;  for,  in 
all  those  days  we  were  exposed  to  an  almost 
incessant  fire  of  artillery  as  well  as  musketry  — 
the  former  being  the  more  harassing,  because 
it  could  not  be  returned ;  for  our  supply  of 
artillery  ammunition  was  so  small  that  we  were 
compelled  to  reserve  it  for  battles  and  serious 
assaults. 

In  the  new  position,  each  corps  had  two  pon- 
toon bridges  laid.  Above  the  railroad  bridge 
the  Chattahoochee  had  numerous  good  fords. 
General  Sherman,  therefore,  directed  his 
troops  to  that  part  of  the  river,  10  or  15  miles 
above  our  camp.  On  the  8th  of  July  two  of 
his  corps  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and 
intrenched  themselves.  Therefore  the  Confed- 
erate army  also  crossed  the  river  on  the  9th. 

About  the  middle  of  June  Captain  Grant 
of  the  engineers  was  instructed  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  Atlanta  materially,  on  the 
side  towards  Peach  Tree  Creek,  by  the  addition 
of  redoubts  and  by  converting  barbette  into 
embrasure  batteries.  I  also  obtained  a  promise 
of  seven  sea-coast  rifles  from  General  Maury, 
to  be  mounted  on  that  front.  Colonel  Presst- 
man was  instructed  to  join  Captain  Grant 
with  his  subordinates,  in  this  work  of  strength- 
ening the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  especially  be- 
tween the  Augusta  and  Marietta  roads,  as  the 
enemy  was  approaching  that  side.  For  the 
same  reason  a  position  on  the  high  ground 
looking  down  into  the  valley  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek  was  selected  for  the  army,  from  which 
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it  might  engage  the  enemy  if  he  exposed  him- 
self in  the  passage  of  the  stream.  The  position 
of  each  division  was  marked  and  pointed  out 
to  its  staff-officers. 

We  learned  on  the  17  th  that  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee; 
and  late  in  the  evening,  while  Colonel  Presst- 
man  was  receiving  from  me  instructions  for  the 
next  day,  I  received  the  following  telegram 
of  that  date : 

"  Lieutenant-General  J.  B.  Hood  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  the  temporary  rank  of  general  under  the 
late  law  of  Congress.  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  inform  you  that,  as  you  have  failed  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  At- 
lanta, and  express  no  confidence  that  you  can  defeat 
or  repel  him,  you  are  hereby  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  and  Department  of  Tennessee, which 
you  will  immediately  turn  over  to  General  Hood. 

"  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General." 

Orders  transferring  the  command  of  the 
army  *  to  General  Hood  were  written  and  pub- 
lished immediately,  and  next  morning  I  re- 
plied to  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  received  and  obeyed  — 
command  of  the  Army  and  Department  of  Tennessee 
has  been  transferred  to  General  Hood.  As  to  the  al- 
leged cause  of  my  removal,  I  assert  that  Sherman's 
army  is  much  stronger  compared  with  that  of  Tennes- 
see, than  Grant's  compared  with  that  of  Northern 
Virginia.  Yet  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  ad- 
vance much  more  slowly  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta 
than  to  that  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg ;  and  pen- 
etrated much  deeper  into  Virginia  than  into  Georgia. 
Confident  language  by  a  military  commander  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  evidence  of  competence." 

General  Hood  came  to  my  quarters  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  remained 
there  until  nightfall.  Intelligence  was  soon 
received  that  the  Federal  army  was  marching 
towards  Atlanta,  and  at  his  urgent  request  I 
gave  all  necessary  orders  during  the  day.  The 
most  important  one  placed  the  troops  in  the 
position  already  chosen,  which  covered  the 
roads  by  which  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
After  transferring  the  command  to  General 
Hood  I  described  to  him  the  course  of  action 
I  had  arranged  in  my  mind.  If  the  enemy 
should  give  us  a  good  opportunity  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  I  expected  to  attack 
him.  If  successful,  we  should  obtain  impor- 
tant results,  for  the  enemy's  retreat  would  be 
on  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  our  march  on 
one.  If  we  should  not  succeed,  our  intrench- 
ments  would  give  us  a  safe  refuge,  where  we 
could  hold  back  the  enemy  until  the  promised 
State  troops  should  join  us ;  then,  placing  them 
on  the  nearest  defenses  of  the  place  (where 
there  were,  or  ought  to  be,  seven  sea-coast 
rifles,  sent  us  from  Mobile  by  General  Maury), 
I  would  attack  the  Federals  in  flank  with  the 


three  Confederate  corps.  If  we  were  success- 
ful, they  would  be  driven  against  the  Chatta 

hoochee  below  the  railroad,  where  there  are 
no  fords,  or  away  from  their  supplies,  as 
we  might  fall  on  their  left  or  right  flank.    If 

unsuccessful,  we  could  take  refuge  in  Atlanta, 
which  we  could  hold  indefinitely;  for  it  was 
too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  invested.  This  would  win  the 
campaign,  the  object  of  which  the  country 
supposed  Atlanta  to  be. 

At  Dalton,  the  great  numerical  superiority 
of  the  enemy  made  the  chances  of  battle 
much  against  us,  and  even  if  beaten  they  had 
a  safe  refuge  behind  the  fortified  pass  of  Ring- 
gold and  in  the  fortress  of  Chattanooga.  Our 
refuge,  in  case  of  defeat,  was  in  Atlanta,  100 
miles  off,  with  3  rivers  intervening.  There- 
fore victory  for  us  could  not  have  been  de- 
cisive, while  defeat  would  have  been  utterly 
disastrous.  Between  Dalton  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee we  could  have  given  battle  only  by 
attacking  the  enemy  intrenched,  or  so  near 
intrenchments  that  the  only  result  of  success 
to  us  would  have  been  his  falling  back  into 
them,  wdaile  defeat  would  have  been  our  ruin. 

In  the  course  pursued  our  troops,  always 
fighting  under  cover,  had  very  trifling  losses 
compared  with  those  they  inflicted,  so  that 
the  enemy's  numerical  superiority  was  reduced 
daily  and  rapidly ;  and  we  could  reasonably 
have  expected  to  cope  with  them  on  equal 
ground  by  the  time  the  Chattahoochee  was 
passed.  Defeat  on  the  south  side  of  that  river 
would  have  been  their  destruction.  We,  if 
beaten,  had  a  place  of  refuge  in  Atlanta  —  too 
strong  to  be  assaulted,  and  too  extensive  to  be 
invested.  I  had  also  hopes  that  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  railroad  in  its  rear  the  Federal  army 
might  be  compelled  to  attack  us  in  a  position 
of  our  own  choosing,  or  forced  into  a  retreat 
easily  converted  into  a  rout.  After  we  crossed 
the  Etowah,  five  detachments  of  cavalry  were 
successively  sent  with  instructions  to  destroy 
as  much  as  they  could  of  the  railroad  between 
Chattanooga  and  the  Etowah.  All  failed,  be- 
cause they  were  too  weak.  Captain  James  B. 
Harvey,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and  sagac- 
ity, was  detached  on  this  service  on  the  nth 
of  June  and  remained  near  the  railroad  several 
weeks  frequently  interrupting,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent,  its  use. 

Early  in  the  campaign  the  impressions  of 
the  strength  of  the  cavalry  in  Mississippi  and 
East  Louisiana  given  me  by  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Polk,  just  from  the  command  of  that  de- 
partment, gave  me  reason  to  hope  that  an 
adequate  force  commanded  by  the  most  com- 


I  have  two  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  army  besides  that  of  April  30th,  already  given  :    1.  Of  July  1st. 
39,746   infantry,  3855    artillery,  and   104S4  cavalry  :   total,  54,085.    2.  Of  July    loth,  36,901   infantry, 
3755  artillery  and  10,270  cavalry;  total,  50,926.— J.  E.  J. 
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petent  officer  in  America  tor  such  service 
^  General  Forrest)  could  be  sent  from  it  for  the 
purpose.  I  therefore  made  die  suggestion  to 
the  President  directlv.  June  13th  and  July  16th, 
and  through  Genera]  Bracg  on  the  3d,  12th, 
1 6th,  and  :6:h  oi  June.  I  did  so  in  the  confi- 
dence that  this  cavalry  would  serve  the  Con- 
racy  far  better  by  insuring  the  defeat  of  a 
great  invasion  than  by  repelling  a  mere  raid. 

In  his  telegram  of  the  17th,  Mr.  Davis  gave 
his  reasons  for  removing  me,  but  in  pages  556 
to  561  of  the  •'  Rise  and  Fall  "  he  gives  many 
others,  most  of  which  depend  on  misrepre- 
sentations ot  the  strength  of  the  positions  I 
occupied.  They  were  not  stronger  than  Gen- 
eral Lee's :  indeed,  my  course  was  as  like  his 
as  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  Federal  com- 
manders permitted.  As  his  had  increased  his 
great  tame,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  people 
who  admired  his  course  condemned  another 
similar  one.  As  to  Georgia,  the  State  most  in- 
terested, its  two  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential citizens,  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown 
(now  Senator)  and  General  Howell  Cobb, 
remonstrated  against  my  removal. 

The  assertions  in  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill's  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Davis  do  not  agree  with  those 
in  his  oration  delivered  in  Atlanta  in  1875. 
He  said  in  it:  "I  know  that  he  (Mr.  Davis) 
consulted  General  Lee  fully,  earnestly,  and 
anxiously  before  this  perhaps  unfortunate  re- 
moval.'' That  assertion  is  contradicted  by  one 
whose  testimony  is  above  question  —  for  in 


Southern  estimation  he  has  no  superior  as  gen- 
tleman, soldier,  and  civilian  —  General  Hamp- 
ton. General  Lee  had  a  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  wrote  to  me : 

"  On  that  occasion  he  expressed  great  regret  that 
you  had  been  removed,  and  said  that  he  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  The  Secretary  of  War  had 
recently  been  at  his  headquarters  near  Petersburg  to 
consult  as  to  this  matter,  and  General  Lee  assured  me 
that  he  had  urged  Mr.  Seddon  not  to  remove  you  from 
command,  and  had  said  to  him  that  if  you  could  not 
command  the  army  we  had  no  one  who  could.  He 
was  earnest  in  expressing  not  only  his  regret  at  your 
removal,  but  his  entire  confidence  in  yourself." 

Everything  seen  about  Atlanta  proved 
that  it  was  to  be  defended.  We  had  been 
strengthening  it  a  month,  and  had  made  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  impregnable.  We 
had  defended  Marietta,  which  had  not  a 
tenth  of  its  strength,  26  days.  General  Sher- 
man appreciated  its  strength,  for  he  made 
no  attack,  although  he  was  before  it  about 
six  weeks. 

I  was  a  party  to  no  such  conversations  as 
those  given  by  Mr.  Hill.  No  soldier  above  idi- 
ocy could  express  the  opinions  he  ascribes  to  me. 

Mr.  Davis  condemned  me  for  not  fighting. 
General  Sherman's  testimony  and  that  of  the 
Military  Cemetery  at  Marietta  refute  the 
charge. 

I  assert  that  had  one  of  the  other  lieuten- 
ant-generals of  the  army  (Hardee  or  Stewart) 
succeeded  me,  Atlanta  would  have  been  held  by 

the  Army  of  Tennessee.        T    t-     t  ? 

J.  E.  Johnston. 
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THE   LEVEE    AT    NASHVILLE,    LOOKING   DOWN    THE    CUMBERLAND.         (FROM    A  WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


HOOD'S    INVASION    OF    TENNESSEE. 


N  September  28th,  1864,  less  than  four 
weeks  from  the 
day  the  Union 
forces  occupied 
Atlanta,  Gen- 
eral Sherman, 
who  found  his 
still  uncon- 

quered  enemy, 
General  Hood, 
threatening  his 
communications 
•  r  in  Georgia,  and 

BR.DGE   OVER   THE   CUMBERLAND  AT   NASHV.LLE.  ^f-  formid- 

able raider,  General  Forrest,  playing  the  mis- 
chief in  Tennessee,  sent  to  the  latter  State 
two  divisions  —  General  Newton's  of  the 
Fourth  Gorps,  and  General  J.  D.  Morgan's  of 
the  Fourteenth —  to  aid  in  destroying,  if  possi- 
ble, that  intrepid  dragoon.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  next  day  he  ordered  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  his  most  capable  and  ex- 
perienced lieutenant,  and  the  commander  of 
more  than  three-fifths  of  his  grand  army, 
"  back  to  Stevenson  and  Decherd  ...  to  look 
to  Tennessee." 

No  order  would  have  been  more  unwelcome 
to  General  Thomas.  It  removed  him  from  the 
command  of  his  own  thoroughly  organized 
and  harmonious  army,  60,000  veterans,  whom 
he  knew  and  trusted,  and  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  and  relegated  him  to  the  position  of  su- 
pervisor of  communications.  It  also  sent  him 
to  the  rear,  just  when  great  preparations  were 
making  for  an  advance.  But,  as  often  happens, 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  S;. 


what  seemed  an  adverse  fate  opened  the  door 
to  great,  unforeseen  opportunity.  The  task  of 
expelling  Forrest  and  reopening  the  broken 
communications  was  speedily  completed;  and 
on  the  17th  of  October  General  Thomas  wrote 
to  General  Sherman :  "  I  hope  to  join  you  very 
soon."  The  latter,  however,  had  other  views, 
and  the  hoped-for  junction  was  never  made. 
On  the  19th  he  wrote  to  General  Thomas: 

"  I  will  send  back  to  Tennessee  the  Fourth  Corps, 
all  dismounted  cavalry,  all  sick  and  wounded,  and  all 
incumbrances  whatever,  except  what  I  can  haul  in  our 
wagons.  .  .  .  I  want  you  to  remain  in  Tennessee  and 
take  command  of  all  my  [military]  division  not  actually 
present  with  me.  Hood's  army  may  be  set  down  at 
forty  thousand  (40,000)  of  all  arms,  fit  for  duty.  .  .  . 
If  you  can  defend  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  in  my  ab- 
sence of  three  (3)  months  it  is  all  I  ask." 

With  such  orders,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, General  Thomas  was  left  to  play  his 
part  in  the  new  campaign. 

General  Hood,  after  a  series  of  daring  ad- 
ventures, which  baffled  all  Sherman's  calcula- 
tions ("he  can  turn  and  twist  likeatox."  said 
Sherman,  "and  wear  out  my  army  in  pursuit"), 
concentrated  his  entire  force,  except  Forrest's 
cavalry,  at  Gadsden,  Alabama,  on  the  22<\  of 
October;  while  General  Sherman  established 
his  headquarters  at  Gaylesville, —  a  "posi- 
tion," as  he  wrote  to  General  Halleck,  "very 
good  to  watch  the  enemy."  In  spite  of  this 
'■  watch,"  Hood  suddenly  appeared  on  the  26th 
at  Decatur,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Gadsden.  This  move  was  a  com- 
plete surprise,  and  evidently  "  meant  business." 
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The  Fourth  Corps,  numbering  about  12.000 
men.  commanded  by  Major-General  D.  S. 
Stanley,  was  at  once  ordered  from  Gaylesville, 
to  report  to  General  Thomas,  lis  leading  di- 
vision reached  Pulaski,  Term.,  a  small  town  on 


v. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL    N.    B.    FORREST,    C.    S.    A. 
IKROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

the  railroad,  about  40  miles  north  of  Decatur, 
on  the  1  st  of  November,  where  it  was  joined 
four  days  later  by  the  other  two. 

Making  a  slight  though  somewhat  length- 
ened demonstration  against  Decatur,  General 
Hood   pushed  on    to    Tuscumbia,  45    miles 
west.  Here  he  expected  to  find  — what  he  had 
weeks  before  ordered  —  ample  supplies,  and 
the  railroad  in  operation  to  Corinth.    But  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.    Instead  of 
being  in  condition  to  make  the  rapid  and  tri- 
umphant march  with  which  he  had  inflamed 
the  ardor  of  his  troops,  he  was  detained  three 
delay  fatal  to  his  far-reaching  hopes. 
Pla<  ing  one  corps  on  the  north  side  of  the 
'  at    Florence,  he  worked  and  waited  for 
and  for  Forrest,  who  had  been  play- 
in  West  Tennessee,  and  was  under 
r>in  him. 
'  '1  now  of  Hood's  seriousintentions, 

nan  also  ordered  the  Twenty- 
thir  ,d  men,  under  command 

of  M  ijor-C  f.  M.  Si  hofield,  to  report  to 

•'  •  hing  Pulaski,  with  one 
division  on  the  l  |th  of  November,  General 
Schofield,  though  inferior  in  rank  to  Stanley, 
assumed  command  by  virtue  of  being  a  de- 
partment commander.  'I  he  whole  force  gath- 
ered there  was  less  than  18,000  men;  while  in 


front  were  some  5000  cavalry,  consisting  of  a 
brigade  of  about  1500,  under  General  Croxton, 
and  a  division  of  some  3500,  under  General 
Edward  Hatch,  the  latter  being  fortunately 
intercepted  while  on  his  way  to  join  Sherman. 
The  Confederate  army  in  three  corps  (S.  P. 
Lee's,  A.  P.  Stewart's,  and  B.  F.  Cheatham's) 
began  its  northward  march  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, in  the  midst  of  weather  of  great  sever- 
ity. It  rained  and  snowed  and  hailed  and  froze, 
and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  Forrest 
had  come  up,  with  about  6000  cavalry,  and 
led  the  advance  with  indomitable  energy. 
Hatch  and  Croxton  made  such  resistance  as 
they  could ;  but  on  the  22c!,  the  head  of 
Hood's  column  was  at  Lawrenceburg,  some 
16  miles  due  west  of  Pulaski,  and  on  a  road 
running  direct  to  Columbia,  where  the  rail- 
road and  turnpike  to  Nashville  cross  Duck 
River,  and  where  there  were  less  than  800 
men  to  guard  the  bridges.  The  situation  at 
Pulaski,  with  an  enemy  nearly  three  times  as 
large  fairly  on  the  flank,  was  anything  but 
cheering.  Warned  by  the  reports  from  Gen- 
eral Hatch,  and  by  the  orders  of  General 
Thomas,  who,  on  the  20th,  had  directed  Gen- 
eral Schofield  to  prepare  to  fall  back  to  Co- 
lumbia, the  two  divisions  of  General  J.  D.  Cox 
and  General  Wagner  (the  latter  Newton's  old 
division)  were  ordered  to  march  to  Lynnville 

—  about  half-way  to  Columbia  —  on  the  2  2d. 
On  the  23d,  the  other  two  divisions,  under 
General  Stanley,  were  to  follow  with  the  wagon 
trains.  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  General  Cox,  who  had 
pushed  on  to  within  nine  miles  of  Columbia, 
was  roused  by  sounds  of  conflict  away  to  the 
west.  Taking  a  cross-road,  leading  south  of 
Columbia,  he  reached  the  Mount  Pleasant 
pike  just  in  time  to  interpose  his  infantry  be- 
tween Forrest's  cavalry  and  a  hapless  brigade, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Capron,  which 
was  being  handled  most  unceremoniously.  In 
another  hour,  Forrest  would  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  crossings  of  Duck  River;  and 
the  only  line  of  communication  with  Nashville 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
General  Stanley,  who  had  left  Pulaski  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d,  reached  Lynnville  after 
dark.  Rousing  his  command  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  by  9  o'clock  the  head  of  his  col- 
umn connected  with  Cox  in  front  of  Columbia 

—  having  marched  30  miles  since  2  o'clock  of 
the  preceding  afternoon.  These  timely  move- 
ments saved  the  army  from  utter  destruction. 

When  General  Sherman  had  finally  deter- 
mined on  his  march  to  the  sea,  he  requested 
General  Rosecrans,  in  Missouri,  to  send  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  two  divisions,  under  General  A. 
J.  Smith,  which  had  been  loaned  to  General 
Banks  for  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  were 
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now  repelling  the  incursion  of  Price 
into  Missouri.  As  they  were  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming,  General  Grant 
had  ordered  General  Rawlins,  his 
chief-of-staff,  to  St.  Louis,  to  direct, 
in  person,  their  speedy  embarkation. 
Thence,  on  the  7th,  two  weeks  before 
Hood  began  his  advance  from  Flor- 
ence, General  Rawlins  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  that  Smith's  command, 
aggregating  nearly  14,000,  would 
begin  to  leave  that  place  as  early 
as  the  10th.  No  news  was  evermore 
anxiously  awaited  or  more  eagerly 
welcomed  than  this.  But  the  promise 
could  not  be  fulfilled.  Smith  had  to 
march  entirely  across  the  State  of 
Missouri;  and  instead  of  leaving  St. 
Louis  on  the  roth,  he  did  not  reach 
that  place  until  the  24th.  Had  he 
come  at  the  proposed  time,  it  was 
General  Thomas's  intention  to  place 
him  at  Eastport,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  so  as  to  threaten  Hood's  flank 
and  rear  if  he  advanced.  With  such 
disposition,  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville  would  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  "  events  which 
never  come  to  pass."  But,  when 
Smith  reached  St.  Louis,  Hood  was 
threatening  Columbia ;  and  it  was  an 
open  question  whether  he  would  not  reach 
Nashville  before  the  reinforcements  from 
Missouri. 

As  fast  as  the  Union  troops  arrived  at  Co- 
lumbia, in  their  hurried  retreat  from  Pulaski, 


MAJOR-GENERAL    JOHN    M.    SCHOFIELD.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

the  river.  But  the  line  was  found  to  be  longer 
than  the  small  force  could  hold ;  and  the  river 
could  easily  be  crossed,  above  or  below  the 
town.  Orders  were  given  to  withdraw  to  the 
north  side  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  but  a  heavy 


works  were  thrown  up,  covering  the  approaches    storm  prevented.   The  next  night  the  crossing 
from  the  south,  and  the  trains  were  sent  across    was  made,  the   railroad  bridge  was  burned, 

and  the  pontoon  boats  were  scuttled.  It  was 
an  all-night  job,  the  last  of  the  pickets  crossing 
at  5  in  the  morning.  1 1  was  now  the  fifth  day  since 
the  retreat  from  Pulaski  began,  and  the  little 
army  had  been  exposed  day  and  night  to  all 
sorts  of  weather  except  sunshine,  and  had  been 
almost  continually  on  the  move.  From  desert- 
ers it  was  learned  that  Hood's  infantry  num- 
bered 40,000  and  his  cavalry,  under  Forrest, 
10,000  or  12,000.  But  the  Union  army  was 
8k$\  •  slowly  increasing  by  concentration   and  the 

arrival  of  recruits.  It  now  numbered  at  Co- 
lumbia about  23,000  infantry  and  some  5000 
cavalry  —  of  whom  only  3500  were  mounted. 
General  J.  H.  Wilson,  who  had  been  ordered 
by  General  Grant  to  report  to  General  Sher- 
man, and  of  whom  General  Grant  wrote,  "I 
believe  he  will  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  your  cavalry,"  had  taken  com- 
mand of  all  General  Thomas's  cavalry,  which 
was  trying  to  hold  the  fords  east  and  west  of 
Columbia. 

In   spite  of  every  opposition,  Forrest  suc- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    JAMES    H      WILSON 


ceeded  in  placing  one  of  his  divisions  on  the 
north  side  of  Duck  River  before  noon  of  the 
2Sth,  and  forced  back  the  Union  cavalry  on 
roads  leading  toward  Spring  Hill  and  Frank- 
lin.   At  i  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
General  Wilson  became  convinced  that  the 
enemy's  infantry  would  begin  crossing  at  day- 
light, and  advised   General  Schofield  to   fall 
back  to  Franklin.    At  3:30  the  same  morn- 
ing General  Thomas  sent  him  similar  orders. 
light    revealed    the    correctness    of   Wil- 
's  information.    Cheatham's  corps,  headed 
by  Cleburne's    division, —  a    division    unsur- 
»r  courage,  energy,  and  endurance  by 
.•■-V  in   the  Confederate   army, —  before 
sunrise  was  making  its  way  over  Duck  River  at 
Davis's  Ford,  about  five  miles  east  of  Colum- 
>ia.    '1  r  had  cleared,  and  it  was  a 

it  autumn   morning,  the  air  full  of  invig- 
life.    Genera]  Hood  in  person  accom- 
d  the  advani  e. 

'  i  neral  S<  hofield  was  informed  that 

infantry   were   crossing,  he 

C  I    »lonel   I'.  Sidney  Post, 

long  the  river  bank,  to 

on.     He  also  ordered 

r<  li  with  two  divisions, 

I  Kimball's,  to  Spring  Hill,  tak- 

the  trains  and  all  the  reserve  artillery.    In 

le     than  half  an  hour  after  receiving  the  order, 


Stanley  was  on  the  way.  On  reaching 
the  point  where  Rutherford  Creek 
crosses  the  Franklin  Pike,  Kimball's 
division  was  halted,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  and  faced  to  the  east 
to  cover  the  crossing  against  a  possible 
attack  from  that  quarter.  In  this  posi- 
tion Kimball  remained  all  day.  Stan- 
ley, with  the  other  division,  pushed 
on  to  Spring  Hill.  Just  before  noon, 
as  the  head  of  his  column  was  ap- 
proaching that  place,  he  met  "a  cav- 
alry soldier  who  seemed  to  be  badly 
scared,"  who  reported  that  Buford's 
division  of  Forrest's  cavalry  was  ap- 
proaching from  the  east.  The  troops 
were  at  once  double-quicked  into 
the  town,  and  the  leading  brigade, 
deploying  as  it  advanced,  drove  off 
the  enemy  just  as  they  were  expect- 
ing, unmolested,  to  occupy  the  place. 
As  the  other  brigades  came  up,  they 
also  were  deployed,  forming  nearly 
a  semicircle, —  Opdycke's  brigade 
stretching  in  a  thin  line  from  the  rail- 
road station  north  of  the  village  to  a 
point  some  distance  east,  and  Lane's 
from  Opdycke's  right  to  the  pike  be- 
low. Bradley  was  sent  to  the  front 
to  occupy  a  knoll  some  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  east,  commanding  all  the 
approaches  from  that  direction.  Most  of  the 
artillery  was  placed  on  a  rise  south  of  the  town. 
The  trains  were  parked  within  the  semicircle. 
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From  Spring  Hill  roads  radiate  to  all  points, 
the  turnpike  between  Columbia  and   Frank- 
lin being  there  intersected  by  turnpikes  from 
Rally  Hill  and  Mount  Carmel,  as  well  as  by 
numerous  dirt  roads  leading  to  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  Possession  of  that  point  would 
not  only  shut  out  the  Union  army  from 
the  road  to  Nashville,  but  it  would  ef- 
fectually bar  the  way  in  every  direction. 
Stanley's  arrival  was  not  a  moment  too 
soon  for  the  safety  of  the  army  under 
Schofield,  and  his  prompt  dispositions 
and  steady  courage,  as  well  as  his  vig- 
orous hold  of  all  the  ground  he  occu- 
pied, gave  his  little  command  all  the 
moral  fruits  of  a  victory. 

Hardly  had  the  three  brigades,  num- 
bering, all    told,  less  than  4000  men, 
reached  the    positions  assigned   them, 
when  Bradley  was  assailed  by  a  force 
which  the  men  declared  fought  too  well 
to  be  dismounted  cavalry.    At  the  same 
time,  at  Thompson's  Station,  three  miles 
north,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  small  wag- 
on train  heading  for  Franklin ;  and  a  dash 
was  made  by  a  detachment  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  on  the  Spring  Hill  sta- 
tion, northwest  of  the  town.    It  seemed 
as  if  the  little  band,  attacked  from  all 
points,  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
Bradley's  brigade  was  twice  assaulted, 
but  held  its  own,  though  with  consider- 
ableloss,  and  only  a  single  regiment  could 
be  spared  to  reenforce  him.    The  third 
assault  was  more  successful,  and  he  was  driven 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  village,  Bradley  himself 
receiving  a  disabling  wound  while  rallying  his 
men.    In  attempting  to  follow  up  this  tempo- 
rary advantage,  the  enemy,  in  crossing  a  wide 
corn-field,  was  opened  upon  with  spherical 
case-shot  from  eight  guns,  posted  on  the  knoll, 
and  soon  scattered  in  considerable  confusion. 
These  attacks  undoubtedly  came  from  Cle- 
burne's division,   and  were  made   under  the 
eye  of  the  corps  commander,  General  Cheat- 
ham, and  the  army  commander,  General  Hood. 
That   they    were    not    successful,    especially 
as  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  same  corps, 
Brown's  and  Bate's,  were  close  at  hand,  and 
Stewart's  corps  not  far  off,  seems  unaccount- 
able.   Except  this  one  small  division  deployed 
in   a  long  thin    line    to    cover   the    wagons, 
there  were  no  Union  troops  within  striking 
distance;  the  cavalry  were  about  Mount  Car- 
mel, five  miles  east,  fully  occupied  in  keep- 
ing   Forrest    away    from    Franklin    and    the 
Harpeth  River  crossings.  The  nearest  aid  was 
Kimball's  division,  seven  miles  south,  at  Ruth- 
erford Creek.    The  other  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry which    made    up    Schofield's    force  — 
Wood's,  Cox's,  and   Ruger's  (in  part)  —  were 


still  at  Duck  River.    Thus  night  closed  down 
upon  the  solitary  division,  on  whose  1  iold] 
action  devolved  the  safety  of  the  whole  force 
which  Sherman  had  spared  from  his  man  h  to 
the  sea  to  breast  the  tide  of  Hood's  invasion. 


MAJOR-GENERAL    A.    J.    SMITH.       (FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH.) 

When  night  came,  the  danger  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  A  single  Confederate  bri- 
gade, like  Adams's  or  Cockrell's  or  Maney's, — 
veterans  since  Shiloh, — planted  square  across 
the  pike,  either  south  or  north  of  Spring  Hill, 
would  have  effectually  prevented  Schofield's 
retreat,  and  daylight  would  have  found  his 
whole  force  cut  off  from  every  avenue  of 
escape  by  more  than  twice  its  numbers,  to 
assault  whom  would  be  madness,  and  to  avoid 
whom  would  lie  impossible. 

Why  Cleburne  and  Brown  failed  to  drive 
away  Stanley's  one  division  before  dark  ;  why 
Bate  failed  to  possess  himself  of  the  pike 
south  of  the  town  ;  why  Stewart  failed  to  lead 
his  troops  to  the  pike  at  the  north  ;  why  For- 
rest, with  his  audacious  temper  and  his  enter- 
prising cavalry,  did  not  fully  hold  Thompson's 
Station  or  the  crossing  of  the  West  Harpeth. 
half-way  to  Franklin  :  these  are  to  this  day 
disputed  questions  among  the  Confederate 
commanders;  and  it  is  not  proposed  here  to 
discuss  them.  The  afternoon  and  night  of 
November  29th.  1864,  may  well  be  set  down 
in  the  calendar  of  lost  opportunities.  The  he- 
roic valor  of  those  same  troops  the  next  day, 
and  their  frightful  losses,  as  they  attempted  to 
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Franklin,  to  tele- 
graph the  situation 
to  General  Thom- 
as, with  whom  all 
communication 
had  been  cut  off 
since  early  morn- 
ing. Captain  Twin- 
ing's  dispatch 

shows  most  clearly 
the  critical  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  "The 
general  says  he 
will  not  be  able 
to  get  farther  than 
Thompson's  Sta- 
tion to-night.  .  .  . 
He  regards  his  sit- 
uation as  extremely 
perilous. . .  .Think- 
ing the  troops  un- 
der A.  J.  Smith's 
command  had 

reached  Franklin, 
General  Schofield 
directed  me  to 
have  them  pushed 
down  to  Spring 
Hill  by  daylight  to- 
morrow." This  was 
Tuesday.  The  day 
before,  General 
Thomas  had  tele- 
graphed to  Gen- 
eral Schofield  that 
Smith  had  not  yet 
arrived,  but  would 

retrieve  their  mistake,  show  what  might  have    be  at  Nashville  in  three  days — that  is,  Thurs- 
been.  day.  The  expectation,  therefore,  of  finding  him 

By  8  o'clock  at  night — two  hours  only  after    at  Franklin,  was  like  a  drowning  man's  catch- 
sunset,  of  a  moonless  night  —  at  least  two  corps    ing  at  a  straw. 

of  Hood's  army  were  in  line  of  battle  facing        Just  before  midnight  Cox  started  from  Spring 

the  turnpike,  and  not  half  a  mile  away.    The    Hill  for  Franklin,  and  was  ordered  to  pick  up 

long  line  of  Confederate  camp-fires  burned    Ruger  at  Thompson's  Station.    At  i  a.  m.  he 

brightly,  and  their  men  could  be  seen,  standing    was  on  the  road,  and  the  train,  over  five  miles 

around  them,  or  sauntering  about  in  groups,    long,  was  drawn  out.  At  the  very  outset,  it  had 

and  then  a  few  would  come  almost  to  the    to  cross  a  bridge  in  single  file.    So  difficult 

and  fire  at  a  passing  Union  squad,  but    was  this  whole  movement,  that  it  was  5  o'clock 

without  provoking  a  reply.  General  Schofield,    in  the  morning  before  the  wagons  were  fairly 

ho  had   remained  at  Duck  River  all  day,    underway.     As  the  head  of  the  train  passed 

Spring  Hill  about  7  P.  m.,  with  RugeYs    Thompson's  Station,  it  was  attacked  by  the 

nd  Whitaker's  brigade.   Leaving  the    Confederate  cavalry,  and  for  a  while   there 
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r  a  cross-road  a  mile  or  two  below 
the  town,  he  started  with  Ruger  about  9  r\  m. 
to  few  at  Thompson's  Station,  sup- 

1  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    At 
in  rrived  with  his  division, 


was  great  consternation.  Wood's  division, 
which  had  followed  Cox  from  Duck  River, 
was  marched  along  the  east  of  the  pike,  to 
protect  the  train,  and  the  enemy  were  speedily 
driven  off.    It  was  near  daybreak  when  the 


and  soon  after  Schofield  returned  to  Spring  last  wagon  left  Spring  Hill.  Kimball's  divis 
Hill  with  the  welcome  news  that  the  way  was  ion  followed  Wood's,  and  at  4  o'clock  Wag- 
open.  From  Thompson's  Station  he  sent  his  ner  drew  in  his  lines,  his  skirmishers  remain- 
engineer  officer,  Captain  Wm.  J.  Twining,  to  ing  till  it  was  fairly  daylight.    The  rear-guard 
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was  commanded  by  Colonel  Emerson  Op- 
dycke,  who  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sac- 
rifice the  last  man  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
main  body.  So  efficiently  did  his  admirable 
brigade  do  its  work,  that,  though  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which 
made  frequent  dashes  at  its  lines,  not  a  strag- 
gler nor  a  wagon  was  left  behind.  The  ground 
was  strewn  with  knapsacks,  cut  from  the 
shoulders  of  a  lot  of  raw  recruits,  weighed 
down  with  their  unaccustomed  burden. 

The  head  of  the  column,  under  General 
Cox,  reached  the  outskirts  of  Franklin  about 
the  same  hour  that  the  rear-guard  was  leaving 
Spring  Hill.  Here  the  tired,  sleepy,  hungry 
men,  who  had  fought  and  marched,  day  and 
night,  for  nearly  a  week,  threw  up  a  line  of 
earthworks  on  a  slight  eminence  which  guards 
the  southern  approach  to  the  town,  even  be- 
fore they  made  their  coffee.  Then  they  gladly 
dropped  anywhere,  for  the  much-needed  "  forty 
winks."  Slowly  the  rest  of  the  weary  column, 
regiment  after  regiment  of  worn-out  men,  filed 
into  the  works,  and  continued  the  line,  till  a  com- 
plete bridge-head,  from  the  river  bank  above  to 
the  river  bank  below,  encircled  the  town.  By 
noon  of  the  30th,  all  the  troops  had  come  up, 
and  the  wagons  were  crossing  the  river,  which 
was  already  fordable,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  heavy  rainfalls.  The  rear-guard  was 
still  out,  having  an  occasional  bout  with  the 
enemy. 

The  Columbia  Pike  bisected  the  works, 
which  at  that  point  were  built  just  in  front  of 
the  Carter  house,  a  one-story  brick  dwelling 
west  of  the  pike,  and  a  large  gin-house  on 
the  east  side.  Between  the  gin-house  and 
the  river,  the  works  were  partly  protected  in 
front  by  a  hedge  of  osage  orange,  and  on 
the  knoll,  near  the  railroad  cut  close  to  the 


bank,  were  two  batteries  belonging  to  the 
Fourth  Corps.  Near  the  Carter  house  was  a 
considerable  thicket  of  locust  trees.  Except 
these  obstructions,  the  whole  ground  in  front 
was  entirely  unobstructed  and  fenceless,  and, 
from  the  works,  every  part  of  it  was  in  plain 
sight.  General  Cox's  division  of  three  brigades, 
commanded  that  day,  in  order  from  left  to 
right,  by  Colonels  Stiles  and  Casement  and 
General  Rcillv,  occupied  the  ground  between 
the  Columbia  Pike  and  the  river  above  the 
town.  The  front  line  consisted  of  8  regiments, 
3  in  the  works  and  1  in  reserve  for  each  of 
the  brigades  of  Stiles  and  Casement,  while 
Reilly's  brigade  nearest  the  pike  had  but  2 
regiments  in  the  works,  and  2  in  a  second 
line,  with  still  another  behind  that.  West  of 
the  pike,  reaching  to  a  ravine  through  which 
passes  a  road  branching  from  the  Carter's 
Creek  Pike,  was  Ruger's  division  of  two  bri- 
gades —  the  third,  under  General  Cooper,  not 
having  come  up  from  Johnsonville.  Strickland's 
brigade,  of  4  regiments,  had  2  in  the  works  and 
2  in  reserve.  Two  of  these  regiments,  the  7 2d 
Illinois  and  44th  Missouri,  belonged  to  A.  J. 
Smith's  corps,  and  had  reported  to  General 
Schofield  only  the  day  before.  A  third,  which 
was  in  reserve,  the  183d  Ohio,  was  a  large  and 
entirely  new  regiment,  having  been  mustered 
into  service  only  three  weeks  before,  and  join- 
ing the  army  for  the  first  time  on  the  28th. 
Moore's  brigade,  of  6  regiments,  had  4  in 
the  works  and  2  in  reserve.  Beyond  Ruger, 
reaching  from  the  ravine  to  the  river  below, 
was  Kimball's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,— 
all  veterans, —  consisting  of  three  brigades  com- 


VIEW    OF    THE    WINSTEAD    HILLS    WHERE     HOOD    FORMED    HIS    LINE    OF    BATTLE.       (FROM    A    I'HOTOGRAPH.) 

The  right,  of  Wagner's  Union  brigade,  in  the  advanced  position  (see  map.  previous  page),  was  ported  behind  the  stone  wall  in  the 
foreground.     The  Columbia  Pike  is  shown  passing  over  the  hills  cm  the  left  of  the  picture. 
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manded  by  Generals  William  Grose  and  Walter    dark  fringe  of  chestnuts  along  the  river  bank, 
C.Whitaker  and  Colonel  Kirby.  All  the  troops 
in  the  works  were  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Cox,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  command  of 
the  defenses.    General  Wood's  division  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  had  gone  over  the  river  with  the 
trains;  and  two  brigades  of  Wagner's  division, 
which  had  so  valiantly  stood  their  ground  at 
Spring  Hill  and  covered  the  rear  since,  were 
halted  on  a  slope 
about  half  a  mile  to 
the  front.  Opdycke 
had  brought  his  bri- 
gade    within     the 
works,    and    held 
them  massed,  near 
the    pike,    behind 
the    Carter  house. 
Besides    the    guns 
on  the  knoll,  near 
the    railroad    cut, 
there  were  6  pieces 


far  across  the  Columbia  Pike,  the  colors  gaylj 
Muttering  and  the  muskets  gleaming  brightly, 
and  advancing  steadily,  in  perfect  order, 
dressed  on  the  center,  straight  for  the  works. 
Meantime,  General  Schofield  had  retired  to 
the  fort,  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  some  two  miles  away,  by  the  road, 
and  had  taken  General  Stanley  with  him. 
From  the  fort,  the 

THE    CARTER    HOUSE,    FROM    THE    SIDE    TOWARD    THE    TOWN.  whole  field  of  OpCT- 

ations  was  plainly 
visible.  Notwith- 
standing all  these 
demonstrations, the 
two  brigades  of 
Wagner  were  left 
on  the  knoll  where 
they  had  been 
halted,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  apology 
for  works  to  protect 


THE  CARTER  HOUSE,  FROM  THE  CONFEDERATE  SIDE. 

(FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 

in  Reilly's  works ;  4  on  Strickland's  left ;  2 
on  Moore's  left,  and  4  on  Grose's  left — in 
all,  26  guns  in  that  part  of  the  works,  facing 
south,  and  12  more  in  reserve,  on  or  near 
the  Columbia  Pike. 

As  the  bright  autumn  day,  hazy  with  the 
golden  light  of  an  Indian  summer  atmos- 
phere, wore  away,  the  troops  who  had  worked 
so  hard  looked  hopefully  forward  to  a  pros- 
pect of  ending  it  in  peace  and  rest,  prepara- 
tory either  to  a  night  march  to  Nashville,  or 
to  a  reenforcement  by  Smith's  corps  and  Gen- 
eral Thomas.  But  about  two  o'clock,  some 
suspicious  movements  on  the  hills  a  mile  or 
two  away  —  the  waving  of  signal  flags  and  the 
deployment  of  the  enemy  in  line  of  battle  — 
caused  General  Wagner  to  send  his  adjutant- 
general,  from  the  advanced  position  where 
his  two  brigades  had  halted,  to  his  command- 
ing general,  with  the  information  that  Hood 
seemed  to  be  preparing  for  attack.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  Confederate  line  could 
be  seen,  stretching  in  battle  array,  from  the 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 84. 


FRONT    VIEW    OF    THE    CARTER    HOUSE. 
TAKEN    IN     1884.) 

them,  had  waited  until  it  was  too  late  to  retreat 
without  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  rout. 

On  came  the  enemy,  as  steady  and  resist- 
less as  a  tidal  wave.  A  couple  of  guns,  in  the 
advance  line,  gave  them  a  shot  and  galloped 
back  to  the  works.  A  volley  from  a  thin  skir- 
mish line  was  sent  into  their  ranks,  but  with- 
out causing  any  delay  to  the  massive  array.  A 
moment  more,  and  with  that  wild  "rebel  yell" 
which,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten,  the  great 
human  wave  swept  along,  and  seemed  to  ingulf 
the  little  force  which  had  so  sturdily  awaited  it. 

The  fust  shoe  k  1  ame,  of  course,  upon  the 
two  misplaced  brigades  of  Wagner's  division, 
which,  through  some  one's  blunder,  had  re- 
mained in  their  false  position  until  too  late 
to  retire  without  disaster.  They  had  no  tools 
to  throw  up  works:  and  when  struck  by 
the  resistless  sweep  of  Cleburne's  and  Brown's 
divisions,  they  had  only  to  make  their  way, 
as  best  they  could,  back  to  the  works.  In  that 
wild  rush, in  which  friend  and  foe  were  inter- 
mingled, and  the  piercing  "rebel  yell"  rose 
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high  above  the  u  Yankee  cheer."  nearly  seven 
hundred  were  made  prisoners.  But.  worst  of 
all  for  the  Union  side,  the  men  o\  Reilly's  and 
Strickland's  brigades  dared  not  tire,  lest  they 
should  shoot  down  their  own  comrades,  and 
the  guns,  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  stood 
silent  in  the  embrasures.  With  loud  shouts 
oi  ••  Let  us  go  into  the  works  with  them."  the 
triumphant  Confederates,  now  more  like  a 
wild,  howling  mob  than  an  organized  army, 
swept  on  to  the  very  works,  with  hardly  a  check 
from  any  quarter.  So  fierce  was  the  rush  that 
a  number  ot  the  fleeing  soldiers  —  officers  and 
men  —  dropped  exhausted  into  the  ditch,  and 
lay  there  while  the  terrific  contest  raged  over 
their  heads,  till,  under  cover  of  darkness,  they 
could  crawl  safely  inside  the  intrenchments. 

On  Strickland's  left,  close  to  the  Columbia 
Pike,  was  posted  one  of  the  new  infantry  regi- 
ments. The  tremendous  onset,  the  wild  yells,  the 
whole  infernal  din  of  the  strife,  were  too  much 
for  such  an  undisciplined  body.  As  they  sawr 
their  comrades  from  the  advance  line  rushing 
to  the  rear,  they  too  turned  and  fled.  The  con- 
tagion spread,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  disor- 
derly stream  was  pouring  down  the  pike  past 
the  Carter  house  toward  the  town.  The  guns 
were  abandoned  and  the  works  for  a  consid- 
erable space  deserted —  only  to  be  occupied  a 
moment  later  by  Cleburne's  and  Brown's  men, 
who  swarmed  into  the  gap.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  Colonel  Emerson  Opdycke,  who,  un- 
ordered, had  brought  his  command  within  the 
works,  seeing  the  fearful  peril,  ordered  forward 
his  well-disciplined  brigade,  which,  deploying 
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BRIDGE     AT    FRANKLIN     OVER    THE     HARPETH    RIVER  — 
LOOKING     UP-STREAM. 

The  left  of  the  picture  is  the  north  hank  of  the  stream  ;  Frank- 
lin is  upon  the  south  bank.  Fort  Granger,  where  General  Scho- 
tield  had  his  headquarters,  occupied  the  site  of  the  buildings  on 
the  north  bank. 

as  it  advanced,  was  soon  involved  in  as  fierce 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  as  ever  soldiers  engaged 
in.  The  regiments  which  formed  Reilly's  sec- 
ond line  had  remained  steadfast,  and  also  ral- 
lied to  the  work.  A  large  part  of  Conrad's  and 
Lane's  men,  as  they  came  in,  though  wholly 
disorganized,  turned  about  and  gave  theenemy 
a  hot  reception.  Opdycke's  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  he  fought  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade.  General  Cox  was  everywhere 
present,  encouraging  and  cheering  on  his  men. 
General  Stanley,  who,  from  the  fort  where  he 
had  gone  with  General  Schofield,  had  seen  the 
opening  clash,  galloped  to  the  front  as  soon  as 
possible  and  did  all  that  a  brave  man  could  until 
he  was  painfully  wounded.  Some  of  Opdycke's 
men  manned  the  abandoned  guns  in  Reilly's 
works  ;  others  filled  the  gap  in  Strickland's  line. 
These  timely  movements  first  checked  and  then 
repulsed  the  assaulting  foe,  and  soon  the  entire 
line  of  works  was  re-occupied,  the  enemy  sul- 
lenly giving  up  the  prize  which  was  so  nearly 
won.  Stewart's  corps,  which  was  on  Cheatham's 
right,  filling  the  space  to  the  river,  kept  abreast 
of  its  valiant  companion,  and,  meeting  no 
obstacle,  reached  the  works  near  the  Union 
left  before  Cheatham  made  the  breach  at  the 
Columbia  Pike.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  field,  the  left  of  Stewart's  line  was 
thrown  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  right  of 

Cheatham's; 
the  two  com- 
mands there 
became  much 
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Nobody  —  not  even  his  most  trusted  staff-offi- 
cers —  knew  the  contents  of  the  telegrams  that 
came  to  him.  But  it  was  very  evident  that  some- 
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thing  greatly  troubled  him.  While  the  rain  was 
falling  and  the  fields  and  roads  were  ice-bound, 
he  would  sometimes  sit  by  the  window  for  an 
hour  or  more,  not  speaking  a  word,  gazing 
steadily  out  upon  the  forbidding  prospect,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  will  the  storm  away.  It 
was  curious  and  interesting  to  see  how,  in  this 
gloomy  interval,  his  time  was  occupied  by 
matters  not  strictly  military.  Now,  it  was  a 
visit  from  a  delegation  of  the  city  government, 
in  regard  to  some  municipal  regulation  ;  again, 
somebody  whose  one  horse  had  been  seized 
and  put  into  the  cavalry  ;  then,  a  committee  of 


citizens,  begging  that  wood  might  be  fur- 
nished, to  keep  some  poor  families  from  freez- 
ing; and,  of  evenings,  Governor  Johnson  — 

then  Vice-President  elect  —  would  unfold  to 
him,  with  much  iteration,  his  fierce  views  con- 
cerning secession,  rebels,  and  reconstruction. 
To  all  he  gave  a  patient  ami  kindly  hearing, 
and  he  often  astonished  Governor  Johnson  by 
his  knowledge  of  constitutional  and  interna- 
tional law.  But,  underneath  all,  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  General  Grant's  dissatisfaction 
keenly  affected  him,  and  that  only  by  the 
proof  which  a  successful  battle  would  furnish 
could  he  hope  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
general-in-chief. 

So  when,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
December  14th,  after  having  laid  his  plans 
before  his  corps  commanders,  and  dismissed 
them,  he  dictated  to  General  Halleck  the 
telegram  :  "  The  ice  having  melted  away  to- 
day, the  enemy  will  be  attacked  to-morrow 
morning,"  he  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  a  week  showed  again 
something  of  his  natural  buoyancy  and  cheer- 
fulness. He  moved  about  more  briskly  ;  he 
put  in  order  all  the  little  last  things  that  re- 
mained to  be  done ;  he  signed  his  name  where 
it  was  needed  in  the  letter-book,  and  then, 
giving  orders  to  his  staff-officers  to  be  ready  at 
5  o'clock  the  next  morning,  went  gladly  to  bed. 

The  ice  had  not  melted  a  day  too  soon; 
for,  while  he  was  writing  the  telegram  to 
General  Halleck,  General  Logan  was  speed- 
ing his  way  to  Nashville,  with  orders  from 
General  Grant  which  would  have  placed  him 
in  command  of  all  the  Union  forces  there 
assembled.  General  Thomas,  fortunately,  did 
not  then  learn  this  second  proof  of  General 
Grant's  lack  of  confidence;  and  General 
Logan,   on   reaching    Louisville,   found    that 
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VIEWS    OF    FORT     NEGLEY    ON    THE    LEFT    OF    THE    UNION 

DCTKKMCKMENTS,    NASHVILLE,    BETWEEN    THE    FRANKLIN    AND    NOLENSVILLE 
PIKES.       (FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS.) 

The  lower  picture  shows  a  casemate  protected  with  railroad  iron.    The  hills  in  the  distance  were 
the  Confederate  center  and  left  at  the  opening  of  the  fight. 


the   work    intended    for    him    was    already 
done  —  and    he   came    no    farther.    At   the 
very  time  that  these  orders  were  made  out,  at 
iington,in  obedience  to  General  Grant's 
directions,  a  large  part  of  the  cavalry  was  un- 
mounted; two  divisions  were  absent  securing 
horses  and  proper  outfit;  wagons  were  unfin- 
ished and  mules  lacking  or  unbroken  ;  pon- 
toons unmade  and  pontoniers  untrained;  the 
overed  with  a  glare  of  ice  which 
•  all  the  fields  and  hillsides  impassable  for 
ircely   passable   for   foot-men. 
lared  that  the  Yankees  brought 
their  weather  as  well  as  their  army  with  them. 
»rps  commander  in  the  army  protested 
that  a  movement  under  such  conditions  would 
be  little  short  of  madness,  and  certain  to  re- 
sult in 

reorganization  of  the 

army  also  took  pla<  e  during  this  enforced  de- 
lay.   General    -  Hill  suffering  from  his 
id,  went  North, and  General T.  J.  Wood, 

who  had  been  with  it  from  the  beginning,  suc- 


ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Corps. 
General  Ruger,  who  had  commanded  a  divis- 
ion in  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  was  also  dis- 
abled by  sickness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral D.  N.  Couch,  formerly  acorpscommander 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  who  had 
recently  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Depart- 
mentofthe  Cumberland.  General  Wagner  was 
retired  from  command  of  his  division,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  W.  L.  Elliott,  who  had 
been  chief  of  cavalry  on  General  Thomas's 
staff  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  General  Ken- 
ner  Garrard,  who  had  commanded  a  cavalry 
division  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  was  as- 
signed to  an  infantry  division  in  Smith's  corps. 
In  all  these  cases,  except  in  that  of  General 
Wood  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the 
fourth  ( 'orps.the  newly  assigned  officers  were 
entire  strangers  to  the  troops  over  whom  they 
were  placed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  December 
General  Thomas  summoned  his  corps  com- 
manders, and,  delivering  to  each  a  written 
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order  containing  a  detailed  plan  of  the  battle, 
went  with  them  carefully  and  thoroughly  over 
the  whole  ground,  answering  all  questions  and 
explaining  all  doubts.  Never  had  a  commander 
a  more  loyal  corps  of  subordinates  or  a  more 
devoted  army.  The  feeling  in  the  ranks  was 
one  of  absolute  and  enthusiastic  confidence 
in  their  general.  Some  had  served  with  him 
since  his  opening  triumph  at  Mill  Springs ; 
some  had  never  seen  his  face  till  two  weeks 
before.  But  there  was  that  in  his  bearing,  as 
well  as  in  the  proud  security  of  his  old  soldiers, 


which  inspired  the  new-comers  with  as  abso- 
lute a  sense  of  reliance  upon  him  as  was  felt 
by  the  oldest  of  his  veterans. 

The  plan,  in  general  terms,  was  for  General 
Steedman,  on  the  extreme  left,  to  move  out  early 
in  die  morning,  threatening  the  rebel  right, 
while  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  extreme  right,  and  A.  J.  Smith's  corps 
were  to  make  a  grand  left  wheel  with  the 
entire  right  wing,  assaulting  and,  if  possible, 
overlapping  the  left  of  Hood's  position.  The 
Fourth  Corps  was  to  form  the  pivot  for  this 
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SOITHWEST    FKONT    OF    THE    CAPITOL   AT   NASHVILLE. 
(KKO.M     A     PHOTOGRAPH.) 

Near  the  base  of  the  first  column  is  seen  in  the  distance 
the  flag  of  Fort  Negley. 

wheel,  and    to  threaten    and   perhaps 
attack  Montgomery  Hill ;   while  Gen- 
eral Schofield  was  to  be  held  in  reserve, 
near  the  left  center,  for  such  use  as  the  exi- 
gency might  develop. 

It  was  not  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  of  December,  when  the  army  began  to 
move.     In  most   of  the  camps,  reveille  had 
been  sounded  at  4  o'clock,  and  by  6  every- 
thing was  ready.  It  turned  out  a  warm,  sunny, 
winter  morning.   A  dense  fog  at  first  hung  over 
the  valleys  and  completely  hid  all  movements; 
but    by    9  o'clock    this    had    cleared    away. 
ral  Steedman,  on  the  extreme  left,  was 
the  first  to  draw  out  of  the  defenses,  and  to 
assail  the  enemy,  at  their  works  between  the 
Nolensville  and  Murfrce^boro'  pikes.    It  was 
not  intended  as  a  real  attack,  though  it  had 
that    effect.    Two    of   Steedman's    brigades, 
chiefly  colored  troops,  kept  two  divisions  of 
:ham's  corps  constantly  busy,  while  his 
hird  was  held  in  reserve;   thus  one  Confed- 
di  po  '-'I  of.    Lee's  <  orps.  next 
ft.  after  sending  two  brigades 
Stewart,  on  the  ri.^lit,  wa  : 
'1  m  place  by  the  threatening  position  of  the 
■  and  did  not  fire  a  shot  during 
!.  both  Cheatham's  and  Lee's 
corps  were  held,  as  in  a  vise,  between  Steed 
man  and  the  Four!  1  Corps.    Lee's  Corps  was 
unable  or  to  fight.    Steedman  main 

tained  the  ground  he  occupied  til!  the  next 
morning,  with  no  very  heavy  lo-,s. 


When,  about  9  o'clock  the  sun  began  to 
burn  away  the  fog,  the  sight  from  General 
Thomas's  position  was  inspiring.  A  little  to 
the  left,  on  Montgomery  Hill,  the  salient  of  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  not  more  than  six  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  Wood's  salient,  on 
Lawrens  Hill,  could  be  seen  the  advance  line 
of  works,  behind  which  an  unknown  force  of 
the  enemy  lay  in  wait.  Beyond,  and  along  the 
Hillsboro'  Pike  were  stretches  of  stone  wall, 
with  here  and  there  a  detached  earthwork, 
through  whose  embrasures  peeped  the  threat- 
ening artillery.  To  the  right,  along  the  valley 
of  Richland  Creek,  the  dark  line  of  Wilson's 
advancing  cavalry  could  be  seen  slowly  mak- 
ing its  difficult  way  across  the  wet,  swampy, 
stumpy  ground.  Close  in  front,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  its  right  joining  Wilson's  left, 
was  A.  J.  Smith's  corps,  full  of  cheer  and  en- 
terprise, and  glad  to  be  once  more  in  the  open 
field.  Then  came  the  Fourth  Corps,  whose 
left,  bending  back  toward  the  north,  was  hid- 
den behind  Lawrens  Hill.  Already  the  skir- 
mishers were  engaged,  the  Confederates  slowly 
falling  back  before  the  determined  and  steady 
pressure  of  Smith  and  Wood. 

By  the  time  that  Wilson's  and  Smith's  lines 
were  fully  extended  and  brought  up  to  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Confederate  works, 
along  the  Hillsboro'  Pike,  it  was  noon.    Post's 
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brigade  of  Wood's  old  division  (now  com- 
manded by  General  Sam  Beatty),  which  lay 
at  the  foot  of  Montgomery  Hill,  full  of  dash 
and  enterprise,  had  since  morning  been  re- 
garding the  works  at  the  summit  with  covet- 
ous eyes.  At  Post's  suggestion,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  see  which  party  wanted  them  most. 
Accordingly,  a  charge  was  ordered  —  and  in 
a  moment  the  brigade  was  swarming  up  the 
hillside,  straight  for  the  enemy's  advanced 
work.  For  almost  the  first  time  since  the  grand 
assault  on  Missionary  Ridge,  a  year  before, 
here  was  an  open  field  where  everything  could 
be  seen.  P'rom  General  Thomas's  headquar- 
ters everybody  looked  on  with  breathless  sus- 
pense, as  the  blue  line,  broken  and  irregular, 
but  with  steady  persistence,  made  its  way  up 
the  steep  hillside  against  a  fierce  storm  of 
musketry  and  artillery.  Most  of  the  shots, 
however,  passed  over  the  men's  heads.  It  was  a 
struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  colors,  and,  as  they 
neared  the  top,  only  the  strongest  were  at  the 
front.  Without  a  moment's  pause,  the  color- 
bearers  and  those  who  had  kept  up  with  them, 
Post  himself  at  the  head,  leaped  the  parapet. 
As  the  colors  waved  from  the  summit,  the 
whole  line  swept  forward  and  was  over  the 
works  in  a  twinkling,  gathering  in  prisoners 
and  guns.  Indeed,  so  large  was  the  mass  of 
prisoners  that  a  few  minutes  later  were  seen 
heading  toward  our  own  lines,  that  it  was 
feared  by  a  number  of  officers  at  General 
Thomas's  headquarters  that  the  assault  had 
failed  and  that  the  prisoners  were  Confeder- 
ate reserves  who  had  rallied  and  retaken  the 
works.  But  the  fear  was  only  momentary;  for 
the  wild  outburst  of  cheers  which  rang  across 
the  valley  told  the  story  of  complete  success. 

Meanwhile,  farther  to  the  right,  as  the  op- 
posing lines  neared  each  other,  the  sound  of 
battle  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  the  smoke 
thicker  and  thicker,  until  the  whole  valley  was 
filled  with  the  haze.  It  was  now  past  noon, 
and,  at  every  point,  the  two  armies  were  so 
near  together  that  an  assault  was  inevitable. 
Hatch's  division  of  Wilson's  cavalry,  at  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  continuous  line,  was  con- 
fronted by  one  of  the  detached  works  which 
Hood  had  intended  to  be  "impregnable"; 
and  the  right  of  McArthur's  division  of  A.  ]. 
Smith's  infantry  was  also  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  it.  Coon's  cavalry  brigade  was  dis- 
mounted and  ordered  to  assault  the  work, 
while  Hill's  infantry  brigade  received  similar 
orders.  The  two  commanders  moved  for- 
ward at  the  same  time,  and  entered  the  work 
together,  Colonel  Hill  falling  dead  at  the  head 
of  his  command.  In  a  moment  the  whole  Con- 
federate force  in  that  quarter  was  routed,  and 
fled  to  the  rear,  while  the  captured  guns  were 
were  turned  on  them. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— S5. 


With  the  view  of  extending  the  operations  of 
Wilson's  cavalry  still  farther  to  the  right,  and 
if  possible  gaining  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left, 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps, 
which  had  been  in  reserve  near  Lawrens 
Hill,  were  ordered  to  Smith's  right,  while 
orders  were  sent  to  Wilson  to  gain,  if  possible, 
a  lodgment  on  the  Granny  White  Pike.  '1  hese 
orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  Cooper's 
brigade  on  reaching  its  new  position  got  into 
a  handsome  fight,  in  which  its  losses  were 
more  than  the  losses  of  the  rest  of  the  Twenty- 
third  corps  during  the  two  days'  battle. 

But  though  the  enemy's  left  was  thus  rudely 
driven  from  its  fancied  security,  the  salient  at 
the  center,  being  an  angle  formed  by  the  line 
along  Hillsboro'  Pike  and  that  stretching 
toward  the  east,  was  still  firmly  held.  Post's 
successful  assault  had  merely  driven  out  or 
captured  the  advance  forces.  The  main  line 
remained  intact.  As  soon  as  word  came  of 
the  successful  assault  on  the  right,  General 
Thomas  sent  orders  to  General  Wood,  com- 
manding the  Fourth  Corps,  to  prepare  to  attack 
the  salient.  The  staff-officer  by  whom  this 
order  was  sent  did  not  at  first  find  General 
Wood ;  but  seeing  the  two  division  command- 
ers whose  troops  would  be  called  upon  for 
the  work,  gave  them  the  instructions.  As  he 
was  riding  along  the  line,  he  met  one  of  the 
brigade  commanders  —  an  officer  with  a 
reputation  for  exceptional  courage  and  gal- 
lantry—  who,  in  reply  to  the  direction  to  pre- 
pare for  the  expected  assault,  said,  "You  don't 
mean  that  we've  got  to  go  in  here  and  attack 
the  works  on  that  hill  ?  "  "  Those  are  the 
orders,"  was  the  answer.  Looking  earnestly 
across  the  open  valley,  and  at  the  steep  hill 
beyond,  from  which  the  enemy's  guns  were 
throwing  shot  and  shell  with  uncomfortable 
frequency  and  nearness,  he  said,  "Why,  it 
would  be  suicide,  sir;  perfect  suicide."  "  Nev- 
ertheless, those  are  the  orders,"  said  the 
officer;  and  he  rode  on  to  complete  his 
work.  Before  he  could  rejoin  General 
Thomas,  the  assault  was  made,  and  the 
enemy  driven  out  with  a  loss  of  guns,  colors, 
and  prisoners,  and  the  whole  line  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  works  along  the  Hillsboro' 
Pike,  and  fall 'back  to  the  Granny  White 
Pike.  The  retreating  line  was  followed  by  the 
entire  Fourth  Corps,  as  well  as  by  the  cavalry 
and  Smith's  troops ;  but  night  soon  fell,  and 
the  whole  army  went  into  bivouac  in  the 
open  fields  wherever  they  chanced  to  be. 

At  dark,  Hood,  who  at  12  o'clock  had  held 
an  unbroken,  fortified  line  from  the  Murfrees- 
boro'  to  the  Hillsboro'  Pike,  with  an  advanced 
post  on  Montgomery  Hill,  and  five  strong  re- 
doubts along  the  Hillsboro'  Pike,  barely  main- 
tained his  hold  of  a  line  from  the  Murfreesboro' 
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Pike  to  the  Granny  White  Pike,  near  which,  on 
two  large  hills  the  left  of  his  army  had  taken 

refuge,  when  driven  out  o\  their  redoubts  by- 
Smith  and  Wilson.  These  hills  were  more  than 
two  miles  to  the  rear  of  his  morning  position. 


. 


line,  at  one  poinl 
of  the  salient  al 
were  halted,  and 
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THE     CAPITOL,    NASHVILLE. 

Strong:  "P*Sj.set  with  cannon,  inclosed  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol.     Cisterns 
wuh.n  the  bmld:ng  held  a  bount.ful  supply  of  water.    Owing  to  its  capacity  and  the 
rn^siveness  of  the  lower  stones,  the  Capitol  was  regarded  as  a  citadel    in     '  "  ' 
lew  thousand  men  could  maintain  themselves  against  an  army. 

It  was  to  that  point  that  Bate,  who  had  started 
from  Hood's  right  when  the  assault  was  first 
delivered  on  the  redoubts,  now  made  his  way 
amidst,  as  he  says,  "streams  of  stragglers, 
and  artillerists,  and  horses,  without  guns  or 
caissons  —  the  sure  indications  of  defeat." 

General  Hood,  not  daunted  by  the  reverses 
which  had  befallen  him,  at  once  set  to  work 
to  prepare  for  the  next  day's  struggle.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  Cheatham's  whole  corps  was 
moved  from  his  right  to  his  left;  Stewart's 
was  retired  some  two  miles  and  became  the 
center;  Lee's  also  was  withdrawn,  and  became 
right  The  new  line  extended  along  the 
base  of  a  range  of  hills,  two  miles  south  of  that 
occupied  during  the  day,  and  was  only  about 
hah  as  long  as  that  from  which  he  had  been 
driven.   Uurin-  the  night,  they  threw  up  works 

ieir  entire  front,  and  the  hills  on  their 
-  >ngly  fortified.   The  Hanks  were 

rther  secured  by  return  works,  which 
prevented  them  from  being  left  "  in  the  air." 
Altogether,  the    position    was    naturally    far 

•rmidable  than  that  just  abandoned. 
.    v  •'••'i  the  divisions  of  the  Fourth 

forward,  driving  out  the  oppos- 
ing skirmishers.  The  men  entered  upon  the 
work  with  such  ardor  that  the  advance  soon 
qmckened  into  a  run,  and  the- run  .ilmostinto 
a  charge.     They   took    up  their   positions  in 


front  of  the  enemy's  new 
coming  within   250    yards 
Overton  Hill.    Here  they 
threw  up  works,  while  the  artillery  on 'both 
sides  kept  up  a  steady  and  accurate  fire.  Steed- 
man  also  moved  forward  and 
about  noon  joined  his  right  to 
Wood's    left,  thus    completin 
the  alignment. 

On  his  way  to  the  front  Gen 
eral  Thomas  heard  the  can- 
nonading, and,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, rode  straight  for  the  spot 
where  the  action  seemed  heav- 
iest. As  he  was  passing  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  noise 
of  a  window  closing  with  a  slam 
as  emphatic  as  that  which  the 
poet  Hood  has  celebrated  in 
rhyme.  Turning  to  see  the  cause 
of  this  wooden  exclamation,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  look  from  a 
young  lady,  whose  expression 
at  the  moment  was  the  reverse 
of  angelic.  With  an  amused 
smile,  the  general  rode  on,  and 
soon  forgot  the  incident  in  the 
excitement  of  battle.  But  this 
trifling  event  had  a  sequel.  The 
young  lady,  in  process  of  time, 
became  the  affectionate  and  faithful  wife  of 
an  officer  then  serving  in  General  Thomas's 
army, —  though  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
witness  of  this  episode. 

The  ground  between  the  two  armies  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  from  the  Franklin  to 
the  Granny  White  Pike  is  low,  open,  crossed 
by  frequent  streams  running  in  every  direction, 
and  most  of  the  fields  were  either  newly  plowed 
or  old  cornfields,  and  so,  heavy,  wet,  and  mud- 
dy from  the  recent  storms.     Overton's  Hill, 
Hood's  right,  is  a  well-rounded  slope,  the  top 
of  which  was  amply  fortified,  while  hills  held 
by  the  left  of  his  line  just  west  of  the  Granny 
White  Pike  are  so  steep  that  it  is  difficult  to 
climb  them,  and  their  summits  were  crowned 
with  formidable  barricades,  in  front  of  which 
were  abattis  and  masses  of  fallen  trees.   Be- 
tween  these  extremities  the  works  in  many 
places  consisted  of  stone  walls  covered  with 
earth,  with  head  logs  on  the  top.    To  their 
rear  were  ample  woods,  sufficiently  open   to 
enable  troops  to  move  through  them,  but  thick 
enough  to  afford  good  shelter.     Artillery  was 
also  posted  at  every  available  spot,  and  good 
use  was  made  of  it. 

The  morning  was  consumed  in  the  move- 
ments referred  to.  Wilson's  cavalry,  by  a 
wide  detour,  had  passed  beyond  the  extreme 
Confederate  left,  and  secured  a  lodgment  on 
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the  Granny  White  Pike.  But  one  avenue  of 
escape  was  now  open  for  Hood  —  the  Frank- 
lin Pike.  General  Thomas  hoped  that  a 
vigorous  assault  by  Schofield's  corps  against 
Hood's  left  would  break  the  line  there,  and 
thus  enable  the  cavalry,  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  operating  against  the  rebel  flank, 
to  gallop  down  the  Granny  White  Pike  to  its 
junction  with  the  Franklin,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  below,  and  plant  itself  square  across  the 
only  remaining  line  of  retreat.  If  this  scheme 
could  be  carried  out,  nothing  but  capture  or 
surrender  awaited  Hood's  whole  army. 

Meantime,  on  the  national  left,  Colonel 
Post,  who  had  so  gallantly  carried  Mont- 
gomery Hill  the  morning  before,  had  made  a 
careful  reconnaissance  of  Overton  Hill,  the 
strong  position  on  Hood's  right.  As  the  re- 
sult of  his  observation,  he  reported  to  General 
Wood,  his  corps  commander,  that  an  assault 
would  cost  dear,  but  he  believed  could  be 
made  successfully ;  at  any  rate  he  was  ready 
to  try  it.  The  order  was  accordingly  given, 
and  everything  prepared.  The  brigade  was 
to  be  supported  on  either  side  by  fresh  troops 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  rush  for  the  works 
the  moment  Post  should  gain  the  parapet.  The 
bugles  had  not  finished  sounding  the  charge, 
when  Post's  brigade,  preceded  by  a  strong 
line  of  skirmishers,  moved  forward,  in  perfect 
silence,  with  orders  to  halt  for  nothing,  but  to 
gain  the  works  at  a  run.  The  men  dashed 
on,  Post  leading,  with  all  speed  through  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shell.  A  few  of  the 
skirmishers  reached  the   parapet;   the   main 
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line  came  within  twenty  steps  of  the  works, 
when,  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery  from  every  available  point  of  the 
enemy's  line,  the  advance  was  momentarily 
checked,  and,  in  another  instant,  Post  was 
brought  down  by  a  wound,  at  first  reported  as 


mortal.  This  slight  hesitation  and  thedisabling 
of  Post  were  fatal  to  the  success  <>t  the  assault. 
The  leader  and  animating  spirit  gone,  the  line 
slowly  drifted  back  to  its  original  position,  los- 
ing in  those  few  minutes  nearly  300  men  ;  while 
the  supporting  brigade  on  its  left  lost  250. 

Steedman  had  promised  to  cooperate  in  this 
assault,  and  accordingly  Thompson's  brigade 
of  colored  troops  was  ordered  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration at  the  moment  Post's  advance  be- 
gan. These  troops  had  never  before  been  in 
action  and  were  now  to  test  their  mettle. 
There  had  been  no  time  for  a  reconnaissance, 
when  this  order  was  given,  else  it  is  likely  a 
way  would  have  been  found  to  turn  theenemv's 
extreme  right  flank.  The  colored  brigade 
moved  forward  against  the  works  east  of  the 
Franklin  Pike  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  As 
they  advanced,  they  became  excited,  and  what 
was  intended  merely  as  a  demonstration  was 
unintentionally  converted  into  an  actual  as- 
sault. Thompson,  finding  his  men  rushing 
forward  at  the  double-quick,  gallantly  led 
them  to  the  very  slope  of  the  intrenchments. 
But,  in  their  advance  across  the  open  field,  the 
continuity  of  his  line  was  broken  by  a  large 
fallen  tree.  As  the  men  separated  to  pass  it, 
the  enemy  opened  an  enfilading  fire  on  the 
exposed  flanks  of  the  gap  thus  created,  with 
telling  effect.  In  consequence,  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  firm  and  compact  order  was 
most  needed,  the  line  came  up  ragged  and 
broken.  Meantime  Post's  assault  was  repulsed, 
and  the  fire  which  had  been  concentrated 
on  him  was  turned  against  Thompson.  Noth- 
ing was  left,  therefore,  but  to  with- 
draw as  soon  as  possible  to  the  origi- 
nal position.  This  was  done  without 
panic  or  confusion,  after  a  loss  of  467 
men  from  the  three  regiments  com- 
posing the  brigade. 

When  it  was  seen  that  a  heavy 
assault  on  his  right,  at  Overton  Hill, 
was  threatening,  Hood  ordered  Cle- 
burne's old  division  to  be  sent  over 
to  the  exposed  point,  from  the  ex- 
treme left,  in  front  of  Schofield. 
About  the  same  time,  General  Couch, 
commanding  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Twenty-third  Corps,  told  Gen- 
eral Schofield  that  he  believed  he 
could  carry  the  hill  in  his  front,  but 
doubted  if  he  could  hold  it  without 
assistance.  The  ground  in  front  of 
General  Cox,  on  Couch's  right,  also 
offered  grand  opportunities  for  a  successful 
assault.  Meantime,  the  cavalry,  on  Cox's 
right,  had  made  its  way  beyond  the  extreme 
left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  was  moving 
northward  fiver  the  wooded  hills  direct  to  the 
rear  of  the  extreme  rebel  left 
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Genera]  Thomas,  who  had  been  making  a 
reconnaissance,  had  do  sooner  reached  Scho- 
held*s  front  than  General  McArthur,  who  com- 
manded one  of  Smith's  divisions,  impatient  at 
the  long  waiting,  and   not  wanting  to  spend 
the  second   night  on   the  rocky  hill   he  was 
occupying,  told   Smith    that  he  could  carry 
the  high  hill   in   front  of   Couch,    the    same 
which   Couch  himself  had  told  Schofield  he 
could  carry,   and  would  undertake  it  unless 
forbidden.    Smith  silently  acquiesced,  and  Mc- 
Arthur set  to  work.  Withdrawing  McMillen's 
(his    right)    brigade    from    the    trenches,    he 
marched  it  by  the  flank  in  front  of  General 
Couch's  position,  and  with  orders  to  the  men 
to  fix  bayonets,  not  to  fire  a  shot  and  neither 
to  halt  nor  to  cheer,  until  they  had  gained  the 
enemy's  works,  the  charge  was  sounded.  The 
gallant  brigade,  which  had  served  and  fought 
in    every  portion  of  the  South-west,  moved 
swiftly  down  the  slope,  across  the  narrow  val- 
ley, and  began  scrambling  up  the  steep  hill- 
side, on  the  top  of  which  was  the  redoubt, 
held  by  Bate's  division,  and  manned  also  with 
Whitworth  guns.    The  bravest  onlookers  held 
their  breath,  as  these  gallant  men  steadily  and 
silently  approached    the   summit,    amid   the 
crash  of  musketry  and  the  boom  of  the  artil- 
lery.   In  almost  the  time  it  has  taken  to  tell 
the  story,  they  gained  the  works,  their  flags 
were  wildly  waving  from  the  parapet  and  the 
unmistakable  cheer,  "  the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,"  as  General  Thomas  called  it, 
rent  the  air.    It  was  an  exultant  moment;  but 
this  was  only  a  part  of  the  heroic  work  of  that 
afternoon.     While    McMillen's  brigade   was 
preparing  for  this  wonderful  charge,  Hatch's 
division    of  cavalry,    dismounted,    had    also 
poshed   its  way  through   the  woods,  and  had 
■  1  the  top  of  two  hills  which  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.    Here,  with  in- 
credible labor,  they  had  dragged,  by  hand, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and,  just  as  McMillen 
in  his  charge,  opened  on  the  hill  where 
was,  up  the  opposite  slope  of  which  the 
infantry  were  scrambling.    At  the  same  time, 
i's  brigade  of  Hatch's  division  with  re- 
ers,charged  upon  the  enemy  and 
u  ii   volleys  of  musketry  from  their 
•in-  riflesas  I  have  never  heard  equaled. 
Thus  beset  on  both  sides,  Bate's  people  broke 
orks,  and  ran  down  the  hill  to- 
I  their  right  and  rear,  as  fast  as  their  legs 
rry  them.    Ii  wa  .  more  like  a  scene 
lar  drama  than  a  real  incident  in 
war.    The  hillside  in   front  still  green,  dotted 
With  the  boys  in  blue  swarming  up  the  slope; 
the  dark  background  of  high  hills  beyond; 
•fJ A'ri"-'  clouds;  the  waving  flags;  the 
owly  rising  through  the  leafless  tree- 
ind  drifting  across  the  valleys;   the  won- 


derful outburst  of  musketry;  the  ecstat 
cheers  ;  the  multitude  racing  for  life  down  int 
the  valley  below, —  so  exciting  was  it  all,  tha 
the  lookers-on  instinctively  clapped  the 
hands,  as  at  a  brilliant  and  successful  trans 
formation  scene,  as  indeed  it  was.  For,  ir 
those  few  minutes,  an  army  was  changed  int* 
a  mob,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  rebel 
lion  in  the  South-west,  with  all  its  possibilities 
was  utterly  overthrown.  As  soon  as  the  othe: 
divisions  farther  to  the  left  saw  and  heard  th< 
doings  on  their  right,  they  did  not  wait  foi 
orders.  Everywhere,  by  a  common  impulse 
they  charged  the  works  in  their  front,  and  car- 
ried them  in  a  twinkling.  General  Edward 
Johnson  and  nearly  all  his  division  and  his 
artillery  were  captured.  Over  the  very  ground 
where,  but  a  little  while  before,  Post's  assault 
had  been  repulsed,  the  same  troops  now 
charged  with  resistless  force,  capturing  14 
guns  and  1000  prisoners.  Steedman's  colored 
brigades  also  rallied,  and  brought  in  their  share 
of  prisoners  and  other  spoils  of  war.  Every- 
where the  success  was  complete. 

Foremost  among  the  rejoicing  victors  was 
General  Steedman,  under  whose  command 
were  the  colored  troops.  Steedman  had  been  a 
life-long  Democrat  and  was  one  of  the  delegates, 
in  i860,  to  the  Charleston  convention,  at  which 
ultimately  Breckinridge  was  nominated  for 
President.  As  he  rode  over  the  field,  imme- 
diately after  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  he  asked, 
with  a  grim  smile,  as  he  pointed  to  the  fleeing 
hosts,  "  I  wonder  what  my  Democratic  friends 
over  there  would  think  of  me  if  they  knew  I 
was  fighting  them  with  '  nigger '  troops  ?  " 

It  is  needless  to  tell  the  story  of  the  pursuit, 
which  only  ended,  ten  days  later,  at  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  About  a  month  before,  General 
Hood  had  triumphantly  begun  his  northward 
movement.  Now,  in  his  disastrous  retreat,  he 
was  leaving  behind  him,  as  prisoners  or  de- 
serters, a  larger  number  of  men  than  General 
Thomas  had  been  able  to  place  at  Pulaski  to 
hinder  his  advance  —  to  say  nothing  of  his 
terrific  losses  in  killed  at  Franklin.  The  loss 
to  the  Union  army,  in  all  its  fighting, —  from 
the  Tennessee  River  to  Nashville  and  back 
again, —  was  less  than  six  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  At  so  small  a  cost, 
counting  the  chances  of  war,  the  whole  North- 
west was  saved  from  an  invasion  that,  if  Hood 
had  succeeded,  would  have  more  than  neu- 
tralized all  Sherman's  successes  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas :  saved  by  the  steadfast  la- 
bors, the  untiring  energy,  the  rapid  combina- 
tions, the  skillful  evolutions,  the  heroic  courage 
and  the  tremendous  force  of  one  man,  whose 
name  will  yet  rank  among  the  great  captains 
of  all  time. 

Henry  Stone. 
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General  Donaldson's  Fortunate  Mistake. 

PRIOR  to  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Major-General 
James  L.  Donaldson  (who  won  honors  in  the  Mexi- 
:an  war,  and  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1S86)  was  quar- 
termaster under  General  Thomas.  He  once  told  me 
the  following  incident. 

Having  occasion  to  purchase  mules  for  the  army, 
tie  ordered  a  person  in  whom  he  had  confidence  to 
visit  the  contiguous  Northern  States,  inadvertently 
saying  to  him,  ""Buy  as  many  as  you  can  " —  not  sup- 
posing he  would  be  able  to  secure  more  than  a  few 
thousand  at  the  most.  Some  weeks  afterward,  just 
before  the  attack  upon  Hood's  army,  General  Donald- 
son, on  meeting  his  agent,  inquired  how  many  mules 
he  had  been  able  to  secure.  To  the  amazement  of 
the  general,  he  was  informed  that  twenty  thousand  or 
more  had  been  obtained.  Upon  which  the  astonished 
general  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  ruined  man  !  I  shall  be 
court-martialed  and  driven  from  the  army  for  not  lim- 
iting you  in  the  purchase.  You  have  procured  many 
times  more  than  I  had  any  idea  or  intention  of  pur- 
chasing ;  but  the  fault  is  mine,  not  yours.  I  ought  to 
have  been  particular  in  my  orders."  In  an  extremely 
disheartened  state  he  went  to  his  home,  believing  that 
such  a  thoughtless  act  on  his  part  could  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  commanding  general. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  his  house  before  a  messen- 
ger came  from  General  Thomas  with  an  order  for  Gen- 
eral Donaldson  to  come  immediately  to  headquarters. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  sealing  of  his  fate,  and  in  a 
state  of  trepidation  bordering  on  frenzy  he  appeared 
before  General  Thomas,  whom  he  found  in  a  mood, 
apparently,  of  great  depression.  Soon  after  Donaldson 
had  entered  his  presence  General  Thomas  said,  "  Don- 
aldson, how  many  mules  have  you  ?  "  With  some  per- 
turbation he  replied,  "  Upwards  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand." "  Twenty-five  thousand,  did  you  say  ?  "repeated 
the  general.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  this  num- 
ber? Donaldson,  accept  my  most  heartfelt  thanks; 
you  have  saved  this  army  !  1  can  now  have  transpor- 
tation, and  can  fight  Hood,  and  will  do  so  at  once.*' 

R.  H.  Eddy. 

General  Grant  on  the  Terms  at  Vicksburg. 

The  following  letter,  dated  New  York,  November 
30,  1884,  not  hitherto  printed,  was  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Marcus  J.  Wright,  Agent  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  collection  of  Confederate  Records,  by  whose  per- 
mission it  is  here  printed  from  the  original  manuscript : 

Dear  General:  Herewith  I  send  you  General 
Pemberton's  account  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 
As  the  written  matter  is  "  Copy,"  and  supposing  you 
have  what  it  has  been  copied  from,  I  do  not  return  it, 
though  I  will  if  you  inform  me  that  you  want  it. 

A  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  sent  me  the  same 
matter  I  return  herewith,  last  summer.  I  probably 
left  the  paper  at  Long  Branch,  but  do  not  know  cer- 
tainly.   All  there  is  of  importance  in  the  matter  of  the 


surrender  of  Vicksburg  is  contained  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  General  Pemberton  and  myself.    The 

fact  is,  General  Pemberton,  being  a  Northern  mail 
commanding  a  Southern  army,  was  not  at  the  same 
liberty  to  surrender  an  army  that  a  man  of  Southern 
birth  would  be.  In  adversity  or  defeat  he  became-  an 
object  of  suspicion,  and  felt  it.  Bowen  was  a  Southern 
man  all  over,  and  knew  the  garrison  of  Vicksburg  had 
to  surrender  or  be  captured,  and  knew  it  was  best  to 
stop  further  effusion  of  blood  by  surrendering.  lie 
did  all  he  could  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Pemberton  is  mistaken  in  several  points.  It  was 
Bowen  that  proposed  that  he  and  A.  J.  Smith  should 
talk  over  the  matter  of  the  surrender  and  submit  their 
views.  Neither  Pemberton  nor  I  objected ;  but  we 
were  not  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  accepting 
such  terms  as  they  might  propose.  In  a  short  time 
those  officers  returned.  Bowen  acted  as  spokesman. 
What  he  said  was  substantially  this:  the  Confederate 
Army  was  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  hon- 
ors of  war,  carrying  with  them  their  arms,  colors,  and 
field  batteries.  The  National  troops  were  then  to 
march  in  and  occupy  the  city,  and  retain  the  siege 
guns,  small  arms  not  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  all  pub- 
lic property  remaining.  Of  course  I  rejected  the  terms 
at  once.  I  did  agree,  however,  before  we  separated,  to 
write  Pemberton  what  terms  I  would  give.  The  cor- 
respondence is  public  and  speaks  for  itself.  I  held  no 
council  of  war.  Hostilities  having  ceased,  officers  and 
men  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  reason  why. 
Curiosity  led  officers  of  rank  —  most  all  the  general 
officers  —  to  visit  my  headquarters  with  the  hope  of 
getting  some  news.  I  talked  with  them  very  freely 
about  the  meeting  between  General  Pemberton  and 
myself,  our  correspondence,  etc.  But  in  no  sense  was 
it  a  council  of  war.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  the  garri- 
son of  Vicksburg  the  terms  I  did.  There  was  a  cartel 
in  existence  at  that  time  which  required  either  party 
to  exchange  or  parole  all  prisoners  either  at  Vicksburg 
or  at  a  point  on  the  James  river  within  ten  days  after 
captures  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  This 
would  have  used  all  the  transportation  we  had  for  a 
month.  The  men  had  behaved  so  veil  that  I  did  not 
want  to  humiliate  them.  Ibelieved  that  consideration 
for  their  feelings  would  make  them  less  dangerous  foes 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  belter  citizens 
after  the  war  7cas  over. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  General,  for  your 
courtesy  in  sending  me  these  papers.  Very  truly  yours, 

['.  S.  Grant. 

The  Cause  of  a  Silent  Battle. 

In  the  interesting  articles  upon  the  Civil  War  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Century,  reference  has  been 
made  (page  764,  March,  and  page  150,  May,  1885)  to  the 
supposed  effect  of  the  wind  in  preventing,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heavy  cannonading  between  the  iMerrimac  and 
Congress,  the  transference  of  sound-waves  a  distance 
of  not  over  three  and  one-half  miles  over  water ;  and 
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at  another  time,  during  the  bombardments  of  the  Con- 
federate works  at  Port  Royal,  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  two  miles.  "The  day  was  pleasant,"  says  the 
observer,  "  and  the  -wind  did  not  appear  unusually 
strong."  Yet  "people  living  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
told  me  afterward  that  the  Port  Royal  cannonade  was 
heard  at  that  place,  150  miles  from  the  fight." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  wind  is  greatly 
exaggerated  in  these  instances.  How  an  ordinary 
breeze  could  "  carry  all  sounds  of  the  conflict  away 
from  people  standing  within  plain  sight  of  it  "and  yet 
earrv  the  same  sound  150  miles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  rather  too  strongly  opposed  to  scientific  fact 
to  remain  on  record  undisputed. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  vary- 
ing density  of  the  air  had  much  more  to  do  with  this 
strange  acoustic  opacity  than  the  wind  ? 

These  statements  call  to  mind  the  prevalent  belief 
that  fog,  snow,  hail,  and  rain,  indeed  any  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  that  render  it  optically  opaque,  render 
it  also  acoustically  opaque ;  which  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Tyndall's  experiments  in  the  English  Channel, 
off  Dover,  had  scarcely  been  questioned.  His  tests 
made  in  1873— 74  proved  conclusively,  as  is  now  well 
known,  that  on  clear  days  the  air  may  be  composed  of 
differently  heated  masses,  saturated  in  different  de- 
grees with  aqueous  vapors,  which  produce  exactly  the 
deadening  effects  described  above. 

I  submit  as  a  case  in  point  a  similar  effect,  and  its 
explanation  as  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  G.  H.  Kean  to 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  considered  by  the  latter  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  find  a  place  in  his  published  works  : 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  1862,  I  rode,  in  company  with 
General  G.  W.  Randolph,  then  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confede- 
rate States,  to  Price's  house,  about  nine  miles  from  Richmond, 
the  evening  before  General  Lee  had  begun  his  attack  on  McClel- 
lan's  army,  by  crossing  the  Chickahominy  about  four  miles  above 
Price's,  and  driving  in  McClellan's  right  wing. 

"The  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  fought  the  afternoon  to  which 
I  refer.  The  valley  of  the  Chickahominy  is  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  wide  from  hill-top  to  hill-top.  Price's  is  on  one  hill-top,  that 
nearest  to  Richmond  ;  Gaines's  farm,  just  opposite,  ison  the  other, 
reaching  back  in  a  plateau  to  Cold  Harbor. 

"  Looking  across  the  valley  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  battle, 
Lee's  right  resting  in  the  valley,  the  Federal  left  wing  the  same. 
My  line  of  vision  was  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  lines  of  battle.  I 
saw  the  advance  of  the  Confederates,  their  repulse  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  the  gray  of  the  evening  the  final  retreat  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  I  distinctly  saw  the  musket-fire  of  both  lines,  the 
smoke,  individual  discharges,  the  flash  of  the  guns.  I  saw  bat- 
teries of  artillery  on  both  sides  come  into  action  and  fire  rapidly. 
Several  field-batteries  on  each  side  were  plainly  in  sight.  Many 
more  were  hid  by  the  timber  which  bounded  the  range  of  vision. 

"  Vet  looking  for  nearly  two  hours,  from  about  five  to  seven  p. 
M.  on  a  midsummer  afternoon,  at  a  battle  in  which  at  least  fifty 
thousand  men  were  actually  engaged,  and  doubtless  at  least  one 
hundred  pieces  of  field-artillery,  through  an  atmosphere  optically 
as  limpid  as  possible,  not  a  single  sound  of  the  battle  was  audi- 
ble to  General  Randolph  and  myself.  I  remarked  it  to  him  at  the 
time  as  astonishing. 

"  Uetween  me  and  the  battle  was  the  deep,  broad  valley  of  the 
Chickahominy,  partly  a  swamp  shaded  from  the  declining  sun  by 
the  hills  and  forest  in  the  west  (my  side).  Part  of  the  valley  on 
each  side  of  the  swamp  was  cleared:  some  in  cultivation,  some 
not.  Here  were  conditions  capable  of  providing  several  belts  of 
air,  varying  in  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  (and  probably  in  tem- 
perature), arranged  like  lamina:  at  right  angles  to  the  acoustic 
waves  as  they  came  from  the  battle-field  to  me." 


John  13.   De  Mo  He. 


De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. 


A  Reply  to  Colonel   Mosby  by  General  Robertson. 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Century  Colonel  John 
S.  Mosby  has  seen  proper  to  make  mention  of  my 
command  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 


ginia during  the  Gettysburg  campaign;  and  a» 
means  of  defending  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  from 
imaginary  attack  has  misrepresented  a  portion  of  fj< 
eral  Stuart's  cavalry.  Colonel  Mosby  knows  veryl 
tie  of  Stuart's  character  if  he  supposes  that  so  trn 
soldier  would  have  silently  passed  over  such  disobj 
ence  of  orders  as  Colonel  Mosby  imputes  to  me 
fact  that  Colonel  Mosby  has  "  lately  discovered 
ments  in  the  archives  "  at  Washington,  which  a| 
"  set  at  rest "  something  that  has  not  been  set  in 
will  not  excuse  him  for  attempting  in  1887  to  pr 
argument  that  Stuart  in  1863  did  not  know  whei 
had  obeyed  his  orders  in  the  Gettysburg  campai 

The  orders  left  with  me  by  General  Stuart,  da 
June  24th,  were  exactly  obeyed  by  me,  to  his  em 
satisfaction  as  well  as  to  that  of  General  R.  E.  I 
These  orders  embraced  the  duty  of  holding  Ashl 
and  Snicker's  gaps,  to  prevent  Hooker  from  intern 
ing  the  march  of  Lee's  army  ;  and  "  in  case  of  a  ro 
by  the  enemy  on  Warrenton,"  to  counteract  it  if  jt 
sible.  I  was  also  ordered  when  I  withdrew  from 
gaps  to  "  withdraw  to  the  west  side  of  the  Shei 
doah,"  to  cross  the  Potomac  where  Lee  crossed, 
to  "  follow  the  army,  keeping  on  its  right  and  rear 

The  only  road  by  which  the  orders  (which  part 
larly  specified  the  avoidance  of  "  turnpikes  "  oa 
count  of  the  difficulty  and  delay  of  shoeing  hor 
could  be  complied  with,  carried  my  command  to  \ 
tinsburg ;  at  which  place,  and  not  in  the  gaps  oj 
mountains,  as  Colonel  Mosby  insinuates,  a  col 
from  General  Lee  met  me.  My  command  was  hui 
from  there  to  Chambersburg  and  thence  by  foi 
march,  on  the  night  of  July  2d,  to  Cashtown,  wl 
it  arrived  at  about  10  a.  m.  on  July  3d.  Ascertah 
at  Cashtown  that  General  Pleasonton  was  moving  £ 
Emmettsburg  directly  on  the  baggage  and  amis 
tion  trains  of  General  Lee's  army,  which  were  exp< 
to  his  attack  without  defense  of  any  kind,  I  pre! 
forward  with  my  command  and  intercepted  the  advs 
of  General  Pleasonton,  under  the  command  of  M 
Samuel  H.  Starr.  A  severe  and  gallant  fight  was  nj 
at  Fairfield,  in  which  Major  Starr  of  the  6th  Uri 
States  Regular  Cavalry  was  wounded  and  capti 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  staff,  while  his  regirr 
was  severely  damaged.  Adjutant  John  Allan  and  tl 
others  of  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry  were  killed, 
were  wounded,  and  5  were  reported  missing, 

That  fight  at  Fairfield,  on  the  last  day  of  the  fij 
ing  at  Gettysburg,  refutes  the  imputation  intended 
Colonel  Mosby  to  be  conveyed  in  his  remark  tharJi 
command  "did  not  reach  the  battle-field." 

From  that  fight  at  Fairfield  I  was  ordered  by  C 
eral  R.  E.  Lee  to  cover  his  wagon  trains,  and 
obeying  the  same,  my  command  was  engaged 
repeated  skirmishes,  particularly  at  Funkstown 
Hagerstown,  after  which  it  returned  to  Virginia, — 
last  command  that  recrossed  the  Potomac. 

If  there  existed  the  least  ground  for  Colonel  Mos' 
statements,  there  would  be  found  among  the  rep 
of  general  officers  some  reference  to  the  imputed  d 
liction  of  duty  on  my  part.  As  no  such  referencl 
made,  and  no  imputation  of  disobedience  of  orderu 
timated,  it  may  be  assumed  that  neither  Stuart  nor 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  my  command. 

B.  H.  Roberlsoi' 
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NATIONAL  hymn  is  one  of 
the  things  which  cannot  be  made 
to  order.    No  man  has  ever  yet 
sat  him  down  and  taken  up  his 
pen  and  said,  "I  will  write  a 
national  hymn,"  and  composed 
fcvords  or  music  which  the  nation  was  will- 
:ake  for  its  own.  The  making  of  the  song 
ople  is  a  happy  accident,  not  to  be  accom- 
1  by  taking  thought.  It  must  be  the  result 
feelinglongconfined,andsuddenlyfind- 
nt  in  burning  words  or  moving  strains, 
imes  the  heat  and  the  pressure  of  emotion 
een  fierce  enough  and  intense  enough  to 
rth  at  once  both  words  and  music,  and 
i  them  together  indissolubly  once  and  for 
lmost  always  the  maker  of  the  song  does 
ispect  the  abiding  value  of  his  work ; 
s  wrought  unconsciously,  moved  by  a 
within  ;  he  has  written  for  immediate 
;o  himself,  and  with  no  thought  of  fame 
future  ;  he  has  builded  better  than  he 
The  great  national  lyric  is  the  result 
:  conjunction  of  the  hour  and  the  man. 
rchs  cannot  command  it,  and  even  poets 
ften  powerless  to  achieve   it.    No    one 
great  national  hymns  has  been  written 
great  poet.    But  for  his  one  immortal 
neither  the  author  of  the  "  Marseillaise  " 
he  author  of  the  "  Wacht  am  Rhein  " 
1  have  his  line  in  the  biographical  dic- 
•ies.    But  when  a  song  has  once  taken 
in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  time  itself  is 
rless    against   it.     The    flat    and   feeble 
tant  pour  la  Syrie,"  which  a  filial  fiat 
the  hymn  of  imperial  France,  had  to 
way  to  the  strong  and  virile  notes  of 
<  Marseillaise,"    when    there    was   need 
3use  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  in 
The  noble  measures  of  "  God    Save 
Ling,"  as  simple  and  dignified  a  national 
1  as  any  country  can  boast,  lift  up  the 
s  of  the  English  people  ;  and  the  brisk 
of  the  "  British  Grenadiers  "  has  swept 
'  many  a  man  into  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
ing  regiment.    The   English  are  rich  in 
tunes ;    and   the  pathetic   "  Girl    I   left 
id    me"   encourages    and  sustains   both 
i  who  go  to  the  front  and  those  who  re- 
at  home.    Here  in  the  United  States 
.ave  no  "  Marseillaise,"  no  "  God  Save 
iing,"  no  "  Wacht  am  Rhein";  we  have 
'Yankee  Doodle  "  and  the  "  Star-spangled 
ler."    More  than  one  enterprising  poet, 
*  Note  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the 


and  more  than  one  aspiring  musician,  has 
volunteered  to  take  the  contract  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  as  yet  no  one  has  succeeded. 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  we  got  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner  "  was 
the  gift  of  the  war  of  1812;  from  the  Civil 
War  we  have  received  at  least  two  war  songs 
which,  as  war  songs  simply,  are  finer  than 
either  of  these,— "John  Brown's  Body"  and 
"  Marching  through  Georgia." 

Of  the  purely  lyrical  outburst  which  the  war 
called  forth,  but  little  trace  is  now  to  be  de- 
tected in  literature  except  by  special  students  * 
In  most  cases  neither  words  nor  music  have  had 
vitality  enough  to  survive  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury. Really,  indeed,  two  things  only  survive, 
one  Southern  and  the  other  Northern,  one  a 
war-cry  in  verse,  the  other  a  martial  tune :  one 
is  the  lyric  "  My  Maryland,"  and  the  other  is 
the  marching  song  "John  Brown's  Body." 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  latter, 
the  rude  chant  to  which  a  million  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Union  kept  time,  is  uncertain  and 
involved  in  dispute.  The  history  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  declared  exactly;  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  those  who  did  the  deed—  for  the 
making  of  a  war  song  is  of  a  truth  a  deed  at 
arms  —  I  am  enabled  to  state  fully  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written,  set  to 
music,  and  first  sung  before  the  soldiers  of  the 
South. 

MY   MARYLAND. 


The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland  ! 

His  torch  is  at  thv  temple  door, 

Maryland ! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle-queen  of  yore, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Maryland ! 

My  Mother-State,  to  thee  I  kneel ! 

Maryland  ! 

For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal, 

Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 

Maryland  ! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland  ! 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust, 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 

songs,  not  to  the  general  poetry  of  the  war. 
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Come  !   'Tis  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 
Maryland ! 
Come  with  thy  panoplied  array, 

Maryland ! 
With  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray, 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 

Dear  Mother,  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 
Maryland  ! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland ! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain, 
Sic  Semper  /  'Tis  the  proud  refrain 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

Maryland ! 
Arise,  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Come,  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 
Maryland ! 
.  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrong, 

Maryland! 
to  thine  own  heroic  throng, 
Stalking  with  liberty  along, 
And  thaunt  thy  dauntless  slogan-song, 

Maryland!  My  Maryland! 

I    ■  ••  the  blush  upon  thy  check, 

Maryland! 
J- or  thou  w,-!,i  ev<  r  bravely  meek, 

Maryland  ! 
•  Tth  a    brii  I  ; 
from  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek, 
Potomac  call 

Maryland  !   My  Maryland! 


Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toll, 

Maryland  ! 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 

Maryland ! 
Better  the  fire  upon  thee  roll, 
Better  the  shot,  the  blade,  the  bowl, 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder-hum, 

Maryland ! 
The  Old  Line  bugle,  fife  and  drum, 

Maryland  ! 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb  ! 
Huzza  !  She  spurns  the  Northern  scum  ! 
She  breathes  !  She  burns  !  She'll  come  ! 
She'll  come  ! 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

(Perhaps  there  is  no  need  now  for  even  a 
line  of  good-natured  depreciation  of  some  of 
the  terms  used  in  this  song,  overwrought  and 
inaccurate  as  they  are.  As  but  few,  North 
or  South,  have  ever  seen  the  entire  poem,  it 
is  printed  here  in  full  from  the  author's  manu- 
script. Its  lines  show  plainly  enough  that  they 
owe  their  being  to  a  white-heat  of  emotion. 
It  is  valuable,  therefore,  historically,  as  a  rec- 
ord of  the  feelings  of  the  hour  in  the  South, 
although  not  of  the  facts  of  the  hour  either 
in  Baltimore  or  at  the  North.) 

"  My  Maryland! "  was  written  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Randall,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  now 
residing  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  The  poet  was 
a    professor   of    English    literature    and   the 
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classics  in  Poydras  College  at  PointeCoupee,on 
the  Fausse  Riviere,  in  Louisiana,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  Mississippi ;  and  there  in  April, 
861,  he  read  in  the  New  Orleans  "  Delta" 
the  news  of  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts 
troops  as  they  passed  through  Baltimore. 

"  This  account  excited  me  greatly,"  Mr. 
Randall  writes  in  answer  to  my  request 
for  information;  "I  had  long  been  absent 
from  my  native  city,  and  the  startling  event 
there  inflamed  my  mind.  That  night  I  could 
not  sleep,  for  my  nerves  were  all  unstrung, 
and  I  could  not  dismiss  what  I  had  read  in 
the  paper  from  my  mind.  About  midnight 
I  rose,  lit  a  candle,  and  went  to  my  desk. 
Some  powerful  spirit  appeared  to  possess  me, 
and  almost  involuntarily  I  proceeded  to  write 
the  song  of '  My  Maryland.'  I  remember  that 
the  idea  appeared  to  first  take  shape  as  music 
in  the  brain  —  some  wild  air  that  I  cannot 
now  recall.  The  whole  poem  was  dashed  off 
rapidly  when  once  begun.  It  was  not  com- 
posed in  cold  blood,  but  under  what  may  be 
called  a  conflagration  of  the  senses,  if  not  an 
inspiration  of  the  intellect.  I  was  stirred  to  a 
desire  for  some  way  linking  my  name  with 
that  of  my  native  State,  if  not '  with  my  land's 
language.'  But  I  never  expected  to  do  this 
with  one  single,  supreme  effort,  and  no  one 
was  more  surprised  than  I  was  at  the  wide- 
spread and  instantaneous  popularity  of  the 
lyric  I  had  been  so  strangely  stimulated  to 
write."  Mr.  Randall  read  the  poem  the  next 
morning  to  the  college  boys,  and  at  their 
suggestion  sent  it  to  the  "  Delta,"  in  which 
it  was  first  printed,  and  from  which  it  was 
copied  into  nearly  every  Southern  journal. 
"  I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about  it," 
Mr.  Randall  adds,  "  but  very  soon,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  was  borne  to  me, 
in  my  remote  place  of  residence,  evidence 
that  I  had  made  a  great  hit,  and  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  song  would  survive  it." 

Published  in  the  last  days  of  April,  1861, 
when  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  border 
States,  the  stirring  stanzas  of  the  Tyrtaean 
bard  appeared  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  There 
is  often  a  feeling  afloat  in  the  minds  of  men, 
undefined  and  vague  for  want  of  one  to  give 
it  form,  and  held  in  solution,  as  it  were,  until 
a  chance  word  dropped  in  the  ear  of  a  poet 
suddenly  crystallizes  this  feeling  into  song,  in 
which  all  may  see  clearly  and  sharply  reflected 
what  in  their  own  thought  was  shapeless  and 
hazy.  It  was  Mr.  Randall's  good  fortune  to 
be  the  instrument  through  which  the  South 
spoke.  By  a  natural  reaction  his  burning  lines 
helped  "to  fire  the  Southern  heart."  To  do 
their  work  well,  his  words  needed  to  be 
wedded  to  music.  Unlike  the  authors  of  the 
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"Star-spangled  Banner"  and  the  u  Marseil- 
laise," the  author  of  "  My   Maryland"  had 

not  written  it  to  tit  a  tune  already  familiar. 
It  was  left  for  a  lady  of  Baltimore  to  lend  the 
lyric  the  musical  \\  ings  it  needed  to  enable  it  to 
reach  every  camp-tire  of  the  Southern  armies. 
To  the  courtesy  of  this  lady,  then  Miss  Hettj 
Cary,  and  now  the  wife  of  Professor  H.  Newell 
Martin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1  am 
indebted  for  a  picturesque  description  of  the 
marriage  of  the  words  to  the  music,  and  of 
the  first  singing  of  the  song  before  the  South- 
ern troops. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Martin's  father  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  Southern  sympathizers 
of  Baltimore.  Corresponded  e,  money,  <  loth- 
ing,  supplies  of  all  kinds  went  thence  through 
the  lines  to  the  young  men  of  the  city  who 
had  joined  the  Confederate  army. 

"  The  enthusiasmofthe  girls  who  worked  and 
of  the 'boys'  who  watched  for  their  chance  to 
slip  through  the  lines  to  Dixie's  land  found 
vent  and  inspiration  in  such  patriotic  songs  as 
could  be  made  or  adapted  to  suit  our  needs. 
The  glee  club  was  to  hold  its  meeting  in  our 
parlors  one  evening  early  in  June,  and  my 
sister,  Miss  Jennie  Cary,  being  the  only  mu- 
sical member  of  the  family,  had  charge  of  the 
programme  on  the  occasion.  With  a  school- 
girl's eagerness  to  score  a  success,  she  resolved 
to  secure  some  new  and  ardent  expression  of 
feelings  that  by  this  time  were  wrought  up  to 
the  point  of  explosion.  In  vain  she  searched 
through  her  stock  of  songs  and  airs  —  nothing 
seemed  intense  enough  to  suit  her.  Aroused 
by  her  tone  of  despair,  I  came  to  the  res<  ue 
with  the  suggestion  that  she  should  adapt  the 
words  of  '  Maryland,  my  Maryland,'  which 
had  been  constantly  on  my  lips  since  the 
appearance  of  the  lyric  a  few  days  before  in 
the  South.  I  produced  the  paper  and  began 
declaiming  the  verses.  '  Lauriger  Horatius!' 
she  exclaimed,  and  in  a  flash  the  immor- 
tal song  found  voice  in  the  stirring  air  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  it.  That  night,  when  her 
contralto  voice  rang  out  the  stanzas,  the  re 
frain  rolled  forth  from  every  throat  present 
without  pause  or  preparation;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm communicated  itself  with  such  effect 
to  a  crowd  assembled  beneath  our  open  win- 
dows as  to  endanger  seriously  the  liberties  ol 
the  party." 

"Lauriger  Horatius"  has  long  been  a 
favorite  college  song,  and  it  hail  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Cary  household  by  Mr. 
Burton  N.  Harrison,  then  a  Vale  student. 
The  air  to  which  it  is  sung  is  used  also  for  a 
lovely  German  lyric,  "Tannenbaum,  0  Tan- 
nenbaum,"  which  Longfellow  has  translated 
"O  Hemlock  free.''  The  transmigration  of 
tunes  is  too  large  and  fertile  a  subject  for  me 
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to  do  more  here  than  refer  to  it.  The  taking 
of  the  air  of  a  jovial  college  song  to  use  as 
the  setting  of  a  fiery  war-lyric  may  seem 
strange  and  curious,  but  only  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  adventures  and 
transformations  a  tune  is  often  made  to 
undergo. 

Hopkinson's  -  Hail  Columbia  !"  for  exam- 
ple, was  written  to  the  tune  of  the  "  President's 
Man  as  Mrs.  Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of 

the  Republic''  was  written  to  -'John  Brown's 
."'  The  u  Wearing  of  the  Green,"  of  the 
man, is  sung  to  the  same  air  as  the  "  Benny 
Havens.  O!"  of  the  West-Pointer.  The  "Star- 
spangled  Banner"  has  to  make  shift  with  the 
ad-hand  music  of  "Anacreon  in  Heaven"; 
while  our  other  national  air.  "Yankee  Doodle," 
uses  over  the  notes  of  an  old  English  nursery 
rhyme,  "  Lucy  Locket,"  once  a  personal  lam- 
poon in  the  days  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera," 
and  now  surviving  in  the  "  Baby's  Opera"  of 
Mr.  Walter  Crane.  "My  Country, 'tis  of  Thee," 
is  set  to  the  truly  British  tune  of  "  God  Save 
the  King,"  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  as 
it  i>  claimed  by  the  French  and  the  Germans 
as  well  as  the  English.  In  the  hour  of  battle 
a  war-tune  is  subject  to  the  right  of  capture, 
and,  like  the  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy, 
it  is  turned  against  its  maker. 

To  return  to  "  My  Maryland  "  :  a  few  weeks 
after  the  welding  of  the  words  and  the  music, 
Mrs.  Martin  with  her  brother  and  sister  went 
through  the  lines,  convoying  several  trunks 
full  of  military  clothing,  and  wearing  concealed 
about  her  person  a  flag  bearing  the  arms  of 
Man-land,  a  gift  from  the  ladies  of  Baltimore 
to  the  Maryland  troops  in  the  Confederate 
army.  In  consequence  of  reports  which  were 
borne  back  to  the  L'nion  authorities,  the  ladies 
were  forbidden  to  return.  "  We  were  living," 
so  Mrs.  Martin  writes  me,  "in  Virginia  in 
exile,  when,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
:-;.  General  Beauregard,  hearing  of  our 
labors  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  the  Mary- 
lander-,  who  had  already  done  such  gallant 
•  e  in  his  command,  invited  us  to  visit 
them  at  his  headquarters  near  Fairfax  Court 
Ho  ise,  sending  a  pass  and  an  escort  for  us. 
and  the  friends  by  whom  we  should  be  ac- 
I  )ur  party  encamped  the  first 
ni^'ht  in  ten!  <l  for  us  at  Manassas, 

with  my  kin  Sterrell,  who  was 

us  there.  We  were 
Washington  Artillery 
lided  by  all  the  fine  voices 
within  r  rrell  expressed  our 

thanks,  and  a^ked  if  there  wire  any  service 
wc  rni^ht  render  in  return.  'Let  us  hear  a 
woman'  the  cry  which  arose  in 

.  And.  standing  in  the  tent-door, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  my  sifter  sang 


•My  Maryland!'  This,  I  believe,  was  the 
birth  of  the  song  in  the  army.  The  refrain 
was  speedily  caught  up  and  tossed  back  to  us 
from  hundreds  of  rebel  throats.  As  the  last 
notes  died  away,  there  surged  forth  from  the 
gathering  throng  a  wild  shout  —  'Wc  will 
break  her  chains !  She  shall  be  free  !  She 
shall  be  free !  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for 
Maryland ! '  And  they  were  given  with  a 
will.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  tent, 
and,  we  were  told  the  next  day,  not  a  cap 
with  a  rim  on  it  in  camp.  Nothing  could  have 
kept  Mr.  Randall's  verses  from  living  and 
growing  into  a  power.  To  us  fell  the  happy 
chance  of  first  giving  them  voice.  In  a  few 
weeks  '  My  Maryland ! '  had  found  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  our  whole  people,  and  become  a 
great  national  song." 

I  wish  I  could  call  as  charming  and  as  strik- 
ing a  witness  to  set  forth  the  origin  of  "John 
Browm's  Body."  The  genesis  of  both  words 
and  music  is  obscure  and  involved.  The  rawr 
facts  of  historical  criticism  —  names,  places, 
dates  —  are  deficient.  The  martial  hymn  has 
been  called  a  spontaneous  generation  of  the 
uprising  of  the  North  —  a  self-made  song, 
which  sang  itself  into  being  of  its  own  accord 
Some  have  treated  it  as  a  sudden  evolution 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  early  sol 
diers  all  aglow  with  free-soil  enthusiasm  ;  and 
these  speak  of  it  as  springing,  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  full-armed  and  mature 
Others  have  more  happily  likened  it  to  Topsy, 
in  that  it  never  was  born,  it  growed  ;  and  this 
latter  theory  has  the  support  of  the  facts  a: 
far  as  they  can  be  disentangled  from  a  maz< 
of  fiction  and  legend.  A  tentative  and  con- 
jectural reconstruction  of  the  story  of  the  song 
is  all  I  dare  venture  upon  ;  and  I  stand  cor- 
rected in  anticipation. 

In  1856  Mr.  William  Steffe,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  requested  by  a  fire-company  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  to  write  an  air  to  a  series 
of  verses,  the  chorus  of  which  began, 

"  Say,  bummers,  will  you  meet  us?" 

After  the  air  had  served  its  purpose,  a  new  set 
of  words  was  fitted  to  it,  and  it  went  on  its 
way  as  a  camp-meeting  hymn, 

"  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us  ?" 

In  the  four  years  between  the  composing 
of  the  tune  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
camp-meeting  hymn  had  time  to  become  pop- 
ular throughout  the  North.  Probably — al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
supposition  — "  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet 
us  ?  "(like  "  Dixie,"  from  which  it  was  soon  to 
part  company)  served  as  an  air  for  Lincoln- 
and-Hamlin  campaign  songs  in  the  canvass  of 
i860.    Certainly  the  tune  was  familiar  enough 
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in  New  England  by  the  time  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated. 

John  Brown  had  been  hanged  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  The  feeling  which  that  execution 
called  forth  in  Massachusetts  found  relief  in  a 
meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall.  A  recent  writer  has 
recorded  his  recollection  of  that  evening,  and 
of  the  crowd  of  boys  and  youths  parading  the 
streets  of  Boston  and  singing  to  a  familiar  air  a 
monotonous  lament  of  which  the  burden  was 

"Tell  John  Andrew, 
Tell  John  Andrew, 
Tell  John  Andrew 

John   Brown's  dead  !  " 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  came  the 
news  of  the  shot  against  the  flag  at  Sumter. 
Some  memory  of  this  street  song  seems  to  have 
survived,  and  to  have  combined  chemically 
with  the  tune  of  "  Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet 
us  ?  "  the  time  of  which  was  modified  to  a 
march ;  and  in  this  way  "  John  Brown's 
Body  "  came  into  being.  It  was  the  song  of 
the  hour.  There  was  a  special  taunt  to  the 
South  in  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  martyr 
of  abolition,  while  to  the  North  that  name 
was  as  a  slogan.  As  the  poet  —  a  prophet 
again,  for  once  —  had  written  when  John 
Brown  was  yet  alive,  though  condemned  to 
death  : 

"  But,  Virginians,  don't  do  it !   for  I  tell  you  that  the 
flagon, 
Filled  with    blood  of  old   Brown's    offspring,  was 
first  poured  by  Southern  hands ; 
And  each    drop  from  old  Brown's  life-veins,  like  the 
red  gore  of  the  dragon, 
May  spring  up   a   vengeful   fury,  hissing   through 
your  slave- worn  lands! 

And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
May   trouble   you    more   than    ever,  when   you've 
nailed  his  coffin  down!"* 

If  one  may  rely  fully  on  Major  Bosbyshell, 
to  whose  interesting  paper  in  the  "  Grand 
Army  Scout"  I  am  indebted  for  much  valu- 
able suggestion,  the  song  was  put  together  by 
a  quartet  of  men  in  the  Second  Battalion 
("  Tigers  "),  a  Massachusetts  command  quar- 
tered at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  in 
April,  1 86 1, —  just  at  the  time  when"  My  Mary- 
land "  was  getting  itself  sung  at  the  South. 
This  quartet,  with  many  others  of  the  "  Tigers," 
enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Colonel  Fletcher  Web- 
ster. Beyond  all  question  it  was  the  Webster 
regiment  which  first  adopted  "  John  Brown's 
Body  "  as  a  marching  song.  The  soldiers  of 
this  regiment  sang  it  as  they  marched  down 
Broadway  in  New  York,  July  24th,  1861,  on 
their  way  from  Boston  to  the  front.  They 
sang  it  incessantly  until  August,  1862,  when 
Colonel  Webster  died,  and  when  the  tune  had 

*  Stedman  in  "John  Brown  of  Osawatomie." 


been  taken  up  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers  were  marching 

forward  to  the  fight    with    the   name  of   fohn 
Brown  on  their  lips. 

There  was  .1  majestic  simpli<  ity  in  the 
rhythm  like  the  beating  of  mighty  hammers. 
In  the  beginning  the  words  were  bare  to  the 
verge  of  barrenness.  There  was  no  la<  k  of 
poets  to  fill  them  out.  Henry  Howard  Brow- 
nell,  the  singer  of  the  "  Baj  Fight"  and  the 
"  River  Fight,"  skillfully  utilized  the  at  1  epted 
lines,  which  he  enriched  with  a  deeper  mean- 
ing. Then  Mrs.  Howe  wrote  her  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  perhaps  the  most 
resonant  and  elevated  of  the  poems  ol  A.mer 
ican  patriotism.!  Of  late  the  air  has  been 
taken  again  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  poet  and 
socialist,  decorator  and  reformer,  as  the  one 
to  which  shall  be  sung  his  eloquent  and  stir- 
ring "  March  of  the  Workers." 

Curiously  enough,  the  history  of  "Dixie" 
is  not  at  all  unlike  the  history  of  "John 
Brown's  Body."  "  Dixie"  was  composed  in 
1859,  by  Mr.  Dan  D.  Emmett,  as  a  "  walk- 
around"  for  Bryant's  minstrels,  then  perform- 
ing at  Mechanics'  Hall  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Emmett  had  traveled  with  circuses,  and  had 
heard  the  performers  refer  to  the  States  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as"  Dixie's  land." 
wishing  themselves  there  as  soon  as  the  North- 
ern climate  began  to  be  too  severe  for  those 
who  live  in  tents  like  the  Arabs.  It  was  on  this 
expression  of  Northern  circus  performers, 

"  I  wish   I  was  in   Dixie," 

that  Mr.  Emmett  constructed  his  song.  The 
"  walk-around  "  hit  the  taste  of  the  New  York 
play- going  public,  and  it  was  adopted  at  on.  e 
by  various  bands  of  wandering  minstrels,  who 
sang  and  danced  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
In  "the  fall  of  i860  Mrs.  John  Wood  sang  it 
in  New  Orleans  in  John  Brougham's  bur- 
lesque of  "Pocahontas,"  and  in  New  Orleans 
it  took  root.  Without  any  authority  from  the 
composer,  a  New  Orleans  publisher  had  the 
air  harmonized  and  arranged,  and  he  issued  it 
with  words  embodying  the  strong  Southern 
feeling  of  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana.  As  from 
Boston  "John  brown's  Bod]  "  spread  through 
the  North,  so  from  New  Orleans  "Dixie" 
spread  through  the  South:  and  as  Northern 
ports  strove  to  I'md  tit  words  for  the  on, 
Southern  poets  wrote  fiery  lines  to  till  the 
measures  of  the  other.  <  >f  the  sets  ol  vei 
written  to  "Dixie,"  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that 
by  General  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  who  hap- 
pens, by  a  fortuitous  chance,  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Vermont.  With  Republican  words 
"  Dixie  "  had  been  used  as  a  campaign  song 
t  See  page  629. 
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in  i860;  and  it  was  perhaps  some  vague 
remembrance  of  this  which  prompted  Lin- 
coln to  have  the  air  played  by  a  band  in 
Washington  in  1865,  a  short  time  after  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  remarking  that  as 
we  had  captured  the  rebel  army  we  had  cap- 
tured also  the  rebel  tune. 

From  New  Orleans  also  came  another  of 
the  songs  of  the  South,  the  "Bonnie  Blue 
Flag."  Mr.  Randall  writes  me  that  "  Dixie  " 
and  the  "  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  "  were  the  most 
popular  of  Southern  songs.  Like  "  Dixie,"  the 
"  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  "  came  from  the  theater. 
The  tune  is  an  old  Hibernian  melody,  the 
"Irish  Jaunting  Car."  The  words  were  writ- 
ten by  an  Irish  comedian,  Harry  McCarthy, 
and  the  song  was  first  sung  by  his  sister,  Miss 
Marion  McCarthy,  at  the  Varieties  Theater,  in 
1 86 1.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Black- 
mar,  who  writes  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  Gen- 
eral Butler  "  made  it  very  profitable  by  fining 
every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  sang,  whis- 
tled, or  played  it  on  any  instrument,  $25," 
besides  arresting  the  publisher,  destroying  the 
sheet  music,  and  fining  him  $500. 

In  Louisiana,  of  course,  there  was  also  the 
"Marseillaise."  "The  Creoles  of  New  Or- 
leans," Mr.  Cable  writes  me,  "  followed  close 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  of  their  town,  took 
up  the  '  Marseillaise '  with  great  enthusiasm, 
as  they  have  always  done  whenever  a  war 
spirit  was  up.  They  did  it  when  the  British 
invaded  Louisiana  in  18 14.  It  was  good 
enough  as  it  stood;  they  made  no  new  adap- 
tations of  it,  but  sang  it  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish (I  speak  of  186 1),  '  dry  so,'  as  the  South- 
ern rustics  say.  'Dixie  '  started  with  the  first 
mutter  of  war  thunder.  ...  I  think  the 
same  is  true  of  '  Lorena.'  This  doleful  old 
ditty  started  at  the  start,  and  never  stopped 
till  the  last  musket  was  stacked  and  the  last 
camp-fire  cold.  It  was,  by  all  odds,  the  song 
nearest  the  Confederate  soldier's  heart.  It 
was  the  '  Annie  Laurie  '  of  the  Confederate 
trenches." 

Nowadays  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  de- 
tect in  the  rather  mushy  sentimentality  of  the 
words  of"  Lorena,"  or  in  the  lugubrious  wail 
of  its  music,  any  qualities  which  might  ac- 
count for  the  affection  it  was  held  in.  But  the 
vagaries  of  popular  taste  are  inscrutable.  Dr. 
Palmer's  vigorous  lyric,  "  Stonewall  Jackson's 
Way,"  written  within  sound  of  the  cannona- 
ding at  Antietam,  was  so  little  sung  that  Mr. 
Randall  thought  it  had  not  been  set  to  music. 
I  have,  however,  succeeded  in  discovering  two 
airs  to  which  it  was  sung. —  one  published  by 
Mr.  Blackmar,  and  the  other  ,the  familiar 
"  Duda,  duda,  day." 

The  Northern  equivalent  of  "Lorena"  is  to 
be  sought  among  the  songs  which  made  a 


lyric  address  to  "  Mother,"  and  of  which  "  J  ust 
before  the  Battle,  Mother,"  may  be  taken  as 
a  type.  "Mother,  I've  Come  Home  to  Die." 
was  sung  with  feeling  and  with  humor  b) 
many  a  gallant  fellow  who  is  now  gathered 
at  the  bivouac  of  the  dead.  Mr.  (■ 
Root,  of  Chicago,  was  both  the  author  and 
composer  of  "Just  before  the  Battle,  Mot! 
as  he  was  also  of  the  "Battle  (  r\  oi  Fre<  dom," 
and  of  "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp;  tl 
are  Marching."  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
one  of  these  three  songs  was  the  most  popu- 
lar; there  was  a  touch  of  realistic  pathos  in 
"Just  before  the  Battle,  Mother,"  which 
brought  the  simple  and  unpretending  words 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  had  girded 
on  the  sword  and  shouldered  the  musket. 
Yet  captivity  was  not  seldom  more  bitter  to 
bear  than  death  itself,  and  this  gave  point  to  the 
lament  of  the  soldier  who  sat  in  his  "  prison- 
cell  "  and  heard  the  tramp,  tramp,  tram],  of 
the  marching  boys.  Probably,  however,  the 
first  favorite  with  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  certainly  the  song  of  Mr.  Root's  which 
has  the  best  chance  of  surviving,  is  the  "  Bat- 
tle Cry  of  Freedom."  It  was  often  ordered  to 
be  sung  as  the  men  marched  into  action. 
More  than  once  its  strains  arose  on  the  battle- 
field and  made  obedience  more  easy  to  the 
lyric  command  to  rally  round  the  flag.  With 
the  pleasant  humor  which  never  deserts  the 
American,  even  in  the  hard  tussle  of  war,  the 
gentle  lines  of"  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb  "  were 
fitted  snugly  to  the  tune ;  and  many  a  regi- 
ment shortened  a  weary  march  or  went  gayly 
into  action,  singing, 

"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom  ; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom." 

Now  the  song  is  sure  of  immortality,  for  it 
has  become  a  part  of  those  elective  studies 
which  are  the  chief  gains  of  the  college  cur- 
riculum. At  the  hands  of  the  American  col- 
lege boys,  "Rally  round  the  Flag1'  can  get 
a  renewed  lease  of  life  for  twenty-one  years 
more  —  or  forever.  A  boy  i>  your  true  con- 
servative; he  is  the  genuine  guardian  of  an- 
cient rites  and  customs,  old  rhymes  and  -ongs; 
he  has  the  fullest  reverence  for  age  —  if  so  be 
it  is  not  incarnated  in  a  "  riot."  or  a  "Pi 
Lowell,  in  dec  hiring  the  antiquit)  of  the  New- 
World,  savs  that  "we  have  also  in  America 
things  amazingly  old.  as  our  boys,  for  exam- 
ple." And  the  taking  of  the  "  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom"  by  the  colleges  is  only  the  fair  ex- 
change which  is  no  robbery  ;  for.  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  from  the  college  that  the  air  of 
"  Lauriger  Horatius  "  was  taken  to  speed  the 
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without  false   pretension  or  bom! a 
phr.".-  j  this  praise  may  be  applied  also 

to  Work,  who  had  not  a  little  of  the  folk-flavor 
which  gives  quality  t  Like  Foster. 

Work  was  fond  of  reflecting  the  rude  negro 
rhythms  :  and  some  of  his  best  songs  seem 
hoes  from  the  cotton-field  and 
levee.  "Wake,  Nk    ternus,"  "Kingdom  Com- 
g     ur.d  -  Babylon  is  Fallen  "  have  this  savor 
test  .. —  sophisticated,  it  may  be.  and  yet 
pungent    and  captivating.     I  have   heard  it 
suggest  ••  Marching  through  Geor_ 

-  founded  on  a  negro  air,  and  also  th 
rem      -     ~ce  of  a  bit  of  the  "Rataplan" 
of  the  "  Huguenots."    It  is  possible  that  there 
is  a  litde  truth  at  the  bottom  of  both  of  these 
es.   The  ••  Huguenots  "  was  freqendy  per- 
:  the  Mew  Orleans  Opera  House  be- 
:.y  a  slave  must  have 
-  i  his  young  mistress  singing  and  playing 
selections  from    Meyerbeer's   music ;   and  it 
may  be  that  Work,  in  turn,  overheard  some 
gro's  rambling  recollection  of  the  "Rata- 
plan."   This  is  idle  conjecture,  however  ;  the 
tune  of  u  Marching  through  Georgia  "  is  fresh 
and  spirited  :  and  it  bids  fair  —  with  u  John 
Brown's    Body  " —  to   be  the  chief  musical 
legacy  of  the  war.    Work  was  also  the  author 
and  composer  of  two  other  songs  which  had 
their  day,  u  Drafted   into   the   Army "   and 
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«  Brave  Boys  are  They."  The  latter  has  had 
the  honor  of  being  sung  of  late  by  Mr.  Cable, 
who  heard  first  at  a  Southern  camp-fire  from 
the  lips  of  a  comrade  the  chorus  ot  Northern 
origin,  equally  apt  in  its  application  in  those 
troublous  times  to  the  homes  on  either  side 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  : 

"  Brave  boys  are  they, 

Gone  at  their  country  s  call ; 
And  yet— and  yet  we  cannot  forget^ 

That  many  brave  boys  must  fall. 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  1862,  just  after 
Lincoln  had  issued  the  proclamation  asking 
for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  fill 
up  the  stricken  ranks  of  the  army  and  to  carry 
out  the  cry  which  urged  it "  On  to  Richmond, 
that  Mr.  John  S.  Gibbons  wrote 

"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Three  hundred  thousand  more," 

a  lyric  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
bringing   about  of  the  uprising  it  declared. 
The  author  of  this. ringing  call  to  arms  was 
a    Hicksite    Quaker,— "  with    a    reasonable 
leaning,  however,  toward  wrath  in  cases  of 
emergency,"  as  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  H. 
Morse,  neatly  puts  it,  in  a  recent  letter   to 
me.    He  joined  the   abolition  movement  in 
1830,  when  he  was  barely  twenty  years  old. 
Three  years  later  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Isaac  T.  Hopper,  the  Quaker  philanthropist. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the   '-Anti-Slavery  Standard,"    and,   like 
many  of  the  Quakers  of  his  school,  he  was  al- 
ways ardent  in  the  cause  of  negro  freedom. 
At   the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
and  her  eldest  daughter  went  to  the  front,  and 
they  served   in  the    hospitals   until  the  end. 
While   they   were   away  the  riots  of  '63  oc- 
curred, and   their  house  in  New  York  was 
sacked,  Mr.  Gibbons  and  the  two    younger 
daughters  taking  refuge  with  relatives  in  the 
house  next  door  but  one,  and  thence  over  the 
roofs  to  Eighth  Avenue,  where  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  had  a  carriage  in  waiting  for  them. 
The  house  was  singled  out  for  this  attention 
because  it  had   been   illuminated  when    the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued, —  on 
which  occasion  it  had  been  daubed  and  defiled 
with  coal  tar. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gibbons 
has  put  on  paper  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote  "  We  are  com- 
ing, Father  Abraham,"  and  from  this  I  am 
privileged  to  quote.  It  must  be  premised  that 
Mr.  Gibbons,  although  he  had  written  verse — 
as  who  has  not  ?  —  was  best  known  as  a  writer 
on  financial  topics :  he  has  published  two  books 
about  banking,  and  he  was  for  a  while  the 
financial  editor  of  the  "  Evening  Post."    In 


1862,  after  Lincoln  had  issued  his  call  for  vol- 
unteers, Mr.  Gibbons  used  to  take  long  walks 
alone,  often  talking  to  himself.  "  I  began  to 
con  over  a  song,"  he  writes.  "  The  words 
seemed  to  fall  into  ranks  and  files,  and  to 
come  with  a  measured  step.  Directly  would 
come  along  a  company  of  soldiers  with  fife 
and  drum,  and  that  helped  the  matter  amaz- 
ingly. I  began  to  keep  step  myself — three 
hun-dred  thou-sand  more.—  It  was  very  nat- 
ural to  answer  the  President's  call  —  we  are 
coming  —  and  to  prefix  the  term  father.  Then 
the  line  would  follow 

'  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,' 

and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  wanted. 

'Three  hundred  thousand  more.' 

'We  are    coming,    Father    Abraham,   three   hundred 

thousand  more.' 

"  Where  from  ?  Shore  is  the  rhyme  wanted." 
Just  then  Mr.  Gibbons  met  "a  Western 
regiment  —  from  Minnesota,  it  was  —  and  tht 
line  came  at  once  in  full, 

'  From  Mississippi's  winding  stream,  and  from  Ne 
England's  shore.' 

"  Two  lines  in  full    .  .  .  Then  followed  - 
how  naturally ! 
'  We  leave  our  plows  and  workshops,  our  wives  ai 

children  dear, 
'  With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a  site 

tear.' 

"  And  so  it  went  on,  word  by  word,  line  b 
line,  until  the  whole  song  was  made."  \\  he 
it  was  written,  only  one  slight  verbal  alter? 
tion  was  made,  and  then  it  was  printed  i 
the  "  Evening  Post  "  of  July  16th,  1862.  It 
interesting  to  note  that  it  was  in  the  "  Evei 
ing  Post"  of  May  29th,  1 8 19.  nearly  half  a  cei 
tury  before,  that  another  famous  patriotic  pod 
had  first  been  published  —  Drake's  "  Amei 
can  Flag."  Mr.  Gibbons's  song  appeare 
anonymously,  and  its  authorship  was  ascribe 
at  once  to  Bryant,  who  was  then  the  edit 
of  the  "  Evening  Post."  At  a  large  meetii 
in  Boston,  held  the  evening  after  it  h; 
appeared,  it  was  read  by  Josiah  Quincy 
"  the  latest  poem  written  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bryant." 

One  of  the  Hutchinson  family  set  it 
music,  and  they  sang  it  with  great  effect, 
common  friend  told  Jesse  Hutchinson  that  E 
song  was  not  by  Bryant  but  by  Mr.  Gibboi 
"  What  —  our  old  friend  Gibbons  ?  "  he  ask 
in  reply.  It  is  said  that  when  assured  that  1 
old  friend  Gibbons  was  the  real  author  of  t 
song,  Jesse  Hutchinson  hesitated  thoughtfu 
for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "Well,  we'll  ke 
the  name  of  Brvant  as  we've  got  it.  He's  bet 
known  than  Gibbons."  The  stirring  song  \ 
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DESK  ON   WHICH  THE    DECLARATION    OF   INDEPENDENCE  WAS   WRITTEN. 
FROM  A    DRAWING   BY   THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

VF  the  many  American  multitudes  who  as- 
"  sembled  on  the  Centennial  Fourth  of 
y  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
Independence,  every  individual  knew  that 
vas  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Scarcely 
;  in  a  million,  however,  was  aware  that  that 
:asion  was  also  very  near  the  centennial  an- 
ersary  of  his  first  occupation  of  his  once 
ious  homestead  of  Monticello.  While  the 
e  and  the  authorship  of  the  Declaration 
'e  become  fixed  stars  in  historical  fame,  in 
:  hundred  years  after  the  signing,  and  in 
;  years  after  the  death  of  the  illustrious  au- 
r,  the  popular  knowledge  concerning  Jef- 
on's  place  of  birth  and  Jefferson'siSbmehad 
unken  to  the  dimensions  and  substance  of 
im  tradition.    To  a  brief  attempt  at  reviv- 

that  tradition,  the  following  pages  are 
oted. 

teter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  author 
)ur  Declaration,  married  into  the  Dunge- 
5  branch  of  the  Randolph  family,  and  he 

young  William  Randolph  of  Tuckahoe, 
:he  year  1735,  feeling  that  they  had  their 
unes  to  make,  concluded  to  "go  West"; 
:  is,  they  left  the  old  tide- water  settlements 
:he  James  River,  and  went  to  join  two  or 
e  other  pioneers  as  first  settlers  in  the 
ntry  now  forming  the  county  of  Albemarle, 
rinia.    It  would  not  be  considered  much 

"move"  in  our  day,  as  it  was  less  than  a 
dred  miles  of  a  bee-line,  and  took  them 
t  to  the  first  outlying  chain  of  the  Allegha- 


nies,  known  at  that  point  as  the  South-west 
Mountains,  some  twenty  odd  miles  eastward 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Nevertheless,  they  found 
here  a  comparative  wilderness,  and  what  was 
essential,  plenty  of  unoccupied  land.  Of  this 
circumstance  they  took  immediate  advantage; 
their  natural  highway  had  led  them  up  the 
Rivanna,  an  affluent  of  the  James  River  flow- 
ing from  the  North-west;  and  probably  hesita- 
ting to  put  the  barrier  of  even  a  low  moun- 
tain chain  permanently  between  themselves 
and  the  old  settlements,  they  determined  to 
locate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  chain. 
Young  Randolph  "patented "a  tract  of  2400 
acres  lying  on  the  Rivanna;  and  young 
Peter  Jefferson,  a  few  days  later,  like  him  "pat- 
ented" a  tract  of  about  1000  acres,  lying  just 
west  of  his  friend's.  Both  tradition  and  docu- 
ments record  that  when  Peter  Jefferson  came 
to  examine  his  new  estate  he  failed  to  find  a 
situation  to  his  liking  whereon  to  build  his 
cabin,  which  should,  according  to  his  hopes 
and  the  fashion  of  the  period,  in  due  time  grow 
into  a  manorial  hall  of  baronial  amplitude  and 
aspect.  He  mentioned  his  difficulty  to  his 
friend  Randolph,  who  furnished  a  ready  expe- 
dient to  cure  it.  Land  being  abundant,  build- 
ing sites  ought  not  to  be  scarce ;  so  reasoning, 
he  quickly  supplied  the  want  by  giving  Peter 
a  deed  to  four  hundred  acres  of  his  own  tract, 
the  purchase-money,  or  consideration,  being 
"  Henry  Weatherbourne's  biggest  bowl  of 
arrack  punch." 

This  additional  four-hundred-acre  tract 
seems  to  have  furnished  the  coveted  building 
lot ;  though,  looking  at  the  landscape  from  an 
elevation,  the  spot  finally  chosen  has  nothing 
specially  to  recommend  it  over  a  dozen  other 
points  of  ridges  which  run  down  toward  the 
river.  On  one  of  these  points  he  built  a  story  - 
and-a-half  weather-boarded  house,  with  cen- 
tral hall,  four  square  rooms,  garret  chambers 
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above  them,  and  huge  outside  chimneys  at 
each  end.  As  the  custom  of  that  day  required 
that  every  ambitious  homestead  should  have 
a  distinctive  name.  Peter  Jefferson  christened 
his  estate  "  Shadwell,"  after  Shadwell  street. 
London,  where  his  wife's  mother  was  born. 
C  >n  this  place  and  in  this  house  was  born,  one  of 
a  family  of  eight  children.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  third  President  of  the  United  States.  Here 
he  lived  as  a  child,  boy.  and  man,  with  but 
temporary  interruptions,  twenty-seven  years. 
When  he  left  it,  it  was  to  move  to  Monticello, 
the  home  of  his  own  special  choice,  prepara- 
tion, and  care,  within  an  evening  stroll  of  his 
birthplace,  where,  with  occasional  absence,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  as  congressman,  au- 
thor, governor,  diplomate,  cabinet  minister, 
politician.  Vice-President,  President,  philoso- 
pher, and  octogenarian,  he  found  his  highest 
delight  in  that  most  engrossing  of  human 
occupations,  the  ever- beginning  and  never- 
ending  task  of  creating  an  ideal  home. 

For  a  boy  born  in  a  wilderness,  Jefferson 
enjoyed  remarkable  advantages  in  early  youth, 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  frontier  was 
as  yet  so  near  the  parent  colony.  Good  Eng- 
lish tuition  at  five,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
at  nine,  regular  classical  studies  at  fourteen, 
and  a  college  course  at  seventeen,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  few  American  backwoods  boys.    Trap- 


ping quails  and  shooting  wild  turkeys,  deer- 
stalking, fox-hunting,  and  horse-racing,  do  not 
figure  to  any  extent  as  his  biographical  ex- 
ploits. Jefferson  the  boy  is  a  book-worm  — 
Jefferson  the  youth  is  the  petted  member  of 
an  exclusive  coterie,  social,  aristocratic,  and 
literary.  The  accomplishments  and  courtly 
habits  of  the  town  efface  all  the  strong  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  lad,  or  rather,  soften 
them  down  and  leave  them  but  two  in  num- 
ber,—  the  keen  zest  of  horsemanship  and  a 
true  love  of  nature  —  the  pure  and  passionate 
admiration  of  plant  and  blossom,  of  rock  and 
stream,  of  fresh  air  and  blue  sky.  These  are 
the  legacy  of  the  forest ;  all  else  he  learns 
from  books  and  the  social  traditions  which 
drift  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Yet 
such  is  the  strength  of  Nature's  influences  that 
by  these  two  slender  threads  she  held  this 
nursling  of  society  and  made  him  the  apostle 
and  bulwark  of  that  primitive  equality  he 
abandoned,  against  the  pretensions  and  claims 
of  caste  and  privilege  to  the  favors  of  which 
he  largely  owed  the  development,  if  not  the 
awakening,  of  his  genius. 

But  if  Jefferson  enjoyed  early  advantages 
he  was  also  burdened  with  early  cares.  The 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  but  fourteen, 
left  him  head  of  the  family.  Out  of  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  home  at  Shadwell  probably 
grew  the  dream,  no  less  than  the  actual  real- 
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MONTICELl.O,    FROM     THE     RIVANNA     RIVER. 


ization,  of  the  future  home  on  Monticello.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  guess  how  and  where  his 
plans  began  ;  we  only  know  that  their  gradual 
development  covered  a  period  of  some  seven- 
teen years,  and  note  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  their  accomplishment  possible. 

At  his  father's  death  Jefferson  inherited  the 
home  farm  of  Shadwell,  and  so  much  of  the 
other  farms  and  lands  originally  patented  by 
Peter  Jefferson, —  and  now  respectively  named 
"  Monticello,  Tufton,  Pantops,  Pouncey's," 
etc., —  as  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
nineteen  hundred  acres.  He  also  inherited 
about  thirty  slaves,  as  a  working  force  to  till 
such  portion  of  these  lands  as  were  under  cul- 
tivation. Aristocratic  families  and  manorial 
estates  were  the  fashion  and  the  pride  of  the 
Virginia  gentry.  But,  fashion  aside,  the  care 
of  the  family,  the  lands,  and  especially  the 
slaves,  of  itself  necessarily  required  some  con- 
siderable "  homestead  "  establishment.  The 
old,  square,  weather-boarded  house  at  Shad- 
well,  though  quite  sufficient  for  Peter  Jeffer- 
son and  his  bride  of  nineteen,  with  perhaps  a 
neighborhood  of  a  dozen  settlers,  was  probably 
deemed  both  too  small  and  too  antiquated  for 
a  large  family,  comprising  marriageable  sons 


and   daughters,   among   a   greatly  increased 
population  of  neighbors. 

Shadwell  stood  on  a  hill  or  point  rising  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rivanna.  Some  two 
miles  beyond  the  stream  to  the  south-west  lay 
the  "  Little  Mountain,"  Italianized  by  Jeffer- 
son into  "  Monticello,"  with  probably  his  ear- 
liest studies  in  that  language.  Seeing  this  kit- 
tle Mountain  so  constantly  the  chief  object  in 
the  homestead  landscape,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  became  to  him  successively,  first  the  boy's 
wonderland  of  exploration,  then  the  youth's 
haunt  of  recreation  and  study,  and  lastly  the 
inviting  and  propitious  locality  of  early  man- 
hood's domestic  ambitions.  It  must  be  re- 
membered of  Jefferson,  that  though  he  stood 
six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  possessed  a 
strong  physical  vitality,  yet  lie  was  cast  in  the 
feminine  rather  than  in  the  masculine  mold. 
Instead  of  the  athletic  sports  of  hunting  and 
horse-racing,  the  harsh  excitement  of  cards 
and  personal  broils,  he  shrank  away  to  the 
more  solitary  and  quiet  pursuits  of  books  and 
music,  the  writing  of  rhymes  and  dancing  with 
village  belles.  'The  poetic  and  artistic  tem- 
perament dominated  not  only  his  youth,  but 
his  entire  life. 
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He  seems  from  the  beginning  to  have  ap- 
propriated the  Little  Mountain  to  himself  for 
his  own  uses.  Probably  this  feeling  of  personal 
ownership  came  to  him  even  in  boyhood,  as 
by  right  of  discovery  and  exploration.  Tradi- 
tion makes  it  the  scene  of  his  first  and  closest 
friendship.  He  and  his  college  friend,  after- 
wards his  brother-in-law,  Dabney  Carr,  found 
here  a  favorite  oak,  whose  inviting  shade  they 
made  a  resort  for  pastime  and  study.  They 
finally  became  so  attachedto  this  spot  that  they 
made  a  mutual  promise,  the  survivor  should 
bury  the  other  at  the  foot  of  this  tree;  and 
upon  Dabney  Carr's  early  death  Jefferson 
fulfilled  the  romantic  pledge.  This  incident 
is  said  to  have  originated  the  little  cemetery 
on  the  slope  of  Monticello,  where  the  dust  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  now  lies  in  its  last  repose. 

Jefferson's  biographies  give  no  concise  in- 
formation when  the  idea  of  planting  a  home- 
stead on  the  Little  Mountain  first  took  definite 
form  or  entered  upon  practical  execution.  In 
his  earliest  published  letter,  written  at  seven- 
teen to  his  guardian,  he  gi  ves  as  a  re.-ison  in  favor 
of  going  to  college:  "In  the  first  place  as  long 
ai  I  stay  at  the  Mountain,  the  loss  of  one- 
fourth  of  my  Tim'.-  is  inevitable,  by  Company's 
coming  here  and  detaining  rne  from  School. 


And  likewise  my  Absence  will  in  a  measure 
put  a  Stop  to  so  much  Company,  and  by  that 
means  lessen  the  Expenses  of  the  Estate  in 
House-keeping."  At  this  date  Shadwell  was  still 
the  homestead ;  and  whether  by  the  phrase  "  the 
Mountain  "  he  referred  to  Monticello  or  to  the 
range  of  which  it  formed  a  part  is  not  clear. 
To  college  he  went,  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  and  after  college  to  a  course  of  five 
years'  law  study,  making  together  a  seven 
years'  sojourn  at  Williamsburg,  the  colonial 
capital  and  metropolis.  But  during  these 
seven  years  he  habitually  spent  his  vacations 
—  the  summer  months — at  Shadwell.  That 
he  gave  near  the  close  of  this  period  his  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  minutest  details  of 
domestic  management  is  evidenced  by  his  be- 
ginning in  1766,  his  twenty-third  year,  to  keep 
a  gardend)ook,  which  with  unavoidable  inter- 
ruptions was  continued  by  him  until  within 
two  years  of  his  death,  a  total  record  oijifty- 
eight  years,  stored,  among  other  things,  with 
farming  and  gardening  memoranda, — an  over- 
whelming proof  of  his  extraordinary  interest  in 
and  devotion  to  his  "  home  "  life.  During  this 
college  period  he  had  his  first  love  affair  —  his 
unsuccessful  courtship  of  Rebecca  Burwell  — 
an  experience  which,  judging  from  his  letters, 
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stirred  his  sympathetic  nature  to  its  profound- 
est  depths.  What  airy  shapes  and  radiant  possi- 
bilities his"  Spanish  Castle"  on  Monticello  may 
have  assumed  during  the  pendency  of  this  grand 
question,  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  any  aspiring,  sentimental  wooer.  His  biog- 
rapher mentions,  too,  that  during  these  vaca- 
tions a  gallop  on  horseback  during  the  day 
and  a  twilight  walk  to  the  top  of  Monticello 
at  evening  were  the  habitual  recreations  with 
which  he  relieved  the  constraint  of  his  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  of  daily  study. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  his 
entering  upon  the  serious  work  of  his  life,  the 
beginning  of  his  actual  lawr  practice  in  1767, 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  that  he  also  be- 
gan the  serious  task  of  preparing  his  Little 
Mountain  for  his  future  homestead.  His 
proper  period  of  expansion,  ideally  and  prac- 
tically, had  now  come.  More  than  all,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  college  and  law  student  were 
ended,  and  his  labors  as  a  practitioner  began 
to  bring  an  available  compensation.  Shadwell 
was  but  a  little  hill  or  ridge  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  River  Rivanna:  Monticello  was  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name  a  little  mountain,  nearly 
six  hundred  feet  high,  lying  just  south  of  the 
Rivanna,  which  at  this  point  (near  Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle  County,  Virginia)  cuts  its 
channel  through  the  outlying  range  of  the 
Alleghanies  known  as  the  South-west  Moun- 
tains. On  the  north-east,  Monticello  has  a 
steep  rocky  base,  washed  by  the  Rivanna;  on 
the  south-west  it  is  joined,  by  a  gap  of  perhaps 
two-thirds  its  height,  to  Carter's  Mountain,  a 
somewhat  higher  and  sharper  peak;  on  the 
other  sides  the  ascent  is  more  gradual.  It  is 
yet  covered,  in  the  main,  by  a  dense  growth 
of  timber,  mainly  of  hard-wood  deciduous 
-aes.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  gently 
nded,  appearing  at  a  little  distance  as 
h  ular  as  the  large  end  of  an 
9  .  It  is  more  than  probable 
f    .t  the  spare  hands  among 

.'fferson's  thirty  slaves  em- 

loyed  the  leisure  days  of 
several  years,  first  in  clear- 
ing a  road  to  the  summit; 
secondly  in  making  the  sum- 
mit perfectly  level ;  and  lastly 
in  preparing  the  place  and 
the  foundations  for  the  build- 
ings, and  as  an  essential  pre- 
requisite, in  digging  a  well, 
which  still,  except  in  times  of 
drought,  furnishes  good  water 
in  abundance. 

The  "  garden-book  "  al- 
ready mentioned  furnishes 
the  record  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1769  he  caused  a 


variety  of  fruit  trees  to  be  planted  on  the  south- 
east slope  of  the  mountain.  This  was  not  on 
the  level  or  building  spot ;  and  the  necessary 
clearing  must  have  been  made  before  that 
year.  "Towards  fall,"  says  his  biographer, 
"he  erected  a  brick  story-and-a-half  building 
containing  one  good-sized  single  room  —  the 
same  structure  which  now  forms  the  south- 
eastern '  pavilion '  at  the  extremity  of  the  south 
terrace  of  the  mansion."  Elsewhere  we  find 
that  this  story-and-a-half  brick  "  pavilion " 
was  twenty  feet  square  in  size. 

An  untoward  accident  hastened  the  work 
on  the  new  homestead.  On  the  first  day  of 
February,  1770,  the  family  house  at  Shadwell 
was  burned.  Nearly  all  its  contents  were  also 
destroyed,  the  principal  loss  in  Jefferson's  eyes 
being  his  papers  and  books,  which  latter  he 
estimated  at  $1000  cost  value.  Not  only  his 
law  books,  but  his  records  and  notes  of  cases 
he  had  prepared  for  court,  everything  in  the 
shape  of  written  memoranda,  except  the  "  gar- 
den-book," the  preservation  of  which  was  long 
unknown,  went  up  in  flame.  The  servant  who 
brought  him  the  news  in  breathless  haste  had 
but  one  consoling  item  of  information  —  "they 
had  saved  his  fiddle."  And  here  at  this  point 
of  time  we  find  the  only  moment  of  wavering 
in  his  affection  for  his  Little  Mountain.  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Page :  "  If  this 
conflagration,  by  which  I  am  burned  out  of  a 
home,  had  come  before  I  had  advanced  so 
far  in  preparing  another,  I  do  not  know  but 
I  might  have  cherished  some  treasonable 
thoughts  of  leaving  these  my  native  hills." 

However  unpromising  Monticello  may  have 
seemed  about  this  time,  its  further  improve- 
ment was  probably  crowded  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  not  without  an  object.  A  second 
courtship  was  crowned  with  success;  and  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1772,  Jefferson  was 
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married  to  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
wealthy  widow.  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton.  One 
of  the  curious  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
curious  man  was  the  termination  of  the  bridal 
tour, —  a  winter  trip  o(  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  snow,  over  country  roads,  ending 
in  a  horseback  ride  up  the  steep  mountain 
side  of  Monticello.  their  arrival  at  the  single- 
roomed  story-and-a-half  brick  pavilion,  the 
.only  part  of  the  house  yet  finished,  late  at 
night,  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  to  find  the  fires 
all  out,  and  family  and  servants  locked  in 
profound  sleep.  A  chance  half-bottle  of  wine 
found  behind  some  books  on  a  shelf  was  the 
only  good  cheer  at  hand  to  add  to  their  own 
overflowing  gayety  and  happiness. 

There  was  pressing  need  now  that  the  new 


home  should  grow  and  improve;  but  the 
new  need  also  brought  new  resources.  The 
bride's  inheritance,  a  year  later,  doubled  the 
family  possessions.  Of  prime  importance 
was  the  fact,  that  as  the  number  of  slaves 
was  now  nearly  two  hundred  the  home- 
stead might  draw  an  ample  supply  of  labor- 
ers. It  is  estimated  that  during  this  period 
of  his  life  Jefferson's  income  amounted  alto- 
gether to  about  $5000  per  annum — $2000 
from  his  farms  and  the  labor  of  his  slaves,  and 
$3000  from  his  law  practice,  so  that  the  where- 
with for  prosecuting  his  manorial  schemes  on 
his  Little  Mountain  probably  for  the  time 
seemed  ample  and  secure.  It  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  under  all  these  stimu- 
lating influences,  his  projects  should  become 
somewhat  too  elaborate  and  visionary.  Some 
fragmentary  notes  published  by  his  biogra- 
pher show  that  he  meditated  a  small  cemetery, 
with  wall,  evergreens,  antique  gothic  temple, 
pedestals  with  urns,  pyramid  of  rough  rock- 
stone  ;  the  spring  on  the  north  side  of  the 
park  to  be  embellished  by  a  cascade,  a  tem- 
ple, or  a  grotto,  with  a  statue,  inscriptions,  a 
concealed  aeolian  harp,  moss  couch,  and  other 
devices.  For  the  general  grounds,  ornamental 
trees,  vines,  and  flowers,  with  ornamental 
domestic  animals,  no  less  than  a  preserve  or, 
rather,  an  asylum  for  wild  animals — with  a 
buck-elk  or  a  buffalo  to  be  "  monarch  of  the 
wood."  Very  practical  is  his  list  of  native 
shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers,  designed  to  orna- 
ment the  lawn  and  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  house.  It  did  not  require  much  time  or 
experience  to  bring  even  an  enthusiastic  inno- 
vator like  Jefferson  to  simple  and  economical 
theories.  "  Gardens  are  peculiarly  worth  the 
attention  ofan  American,"  he  writes  afterwards, 
"  because  it  is  the  country  of  all  others  where 
the  noblest  gardens  may  be  made  without  ex- 
pense. We  have  only  to  cut  out  the  supera- 
bundant plants." 

Whatever  his  theories  of  the  beautiful  may 
have  been  at  that  time,  he  did  not  permit 
them  to  usurp  and  exclude  the  useful.  The 
published  pages  from  his  "  garden  book  "  for 
1772  and  1774  would  satisfy  the  most  rigid 
market  gardener.  They  include  also  many 
items  of  fruit  trees  and  grapes,  not  neglecting 
some  native  vines  transplanted  for  experi- 
ment from  the  woods  of  Monticello  itself. 
An  ill  wind,  too,  had  just  now  blown  him 
good  luck.  An  organized  effort  to  introduce 
extensive  wine  culture,  undertaken  by  some 
Italian  gardeners  for  a  Virginia  company  of 
which  Jefferson  was  a  member,  had  failed  and 
been  abandoned,  and  he  was  now  able  to  ob- 
tain the  skilled  labor  of  these  Italians  for  the 
improvement  of  Monticello.  Under  their  man- 
agement, as  the  "garden  book"  shows,  seeds 
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not  only  went  into  the  ground,  but,  what  was 
more  to  the  point,  vegetables  came  to  the  table. 
All  this  shows  that  the  work  of  preparing, 
building,  and  finishing  the  Little  Mountain 
homestead  was  going  on  with  vigor  at  this 
time,  though  its  progress  in  detail  cannot  be 
traced.  The  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution 
here  intervene,  and  we  see  only  that  memora- 
ble picture  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  hear  the  solemn  peals 
of  the  old  bell  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land." 

It  is  not  until  the  labor  and  care  of  twelve 
years  had  brought  it  to  its  first  period  of  com- 
pletion that  we  obtain  a  short  description  of 
Monticello.  Mr.  Jefferson  first  moved  there 
in  1770.  In  1782  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux 
paid  Jefferson  a  visit,  and  in  his  book  of  trav- 
els thus  mentions  the  home  of  his  distinguished 
host: 

"  After  ascending  by  a  tolerably  commodious  road 
fir  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  Monticello. 
Tliis  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  architect, 
and  often  one  of  the  workmen,  is  rather  elegant,  and  in 
the  Italian  taste,  though  not  without  fault:  it  consists 
of  one  large  square  pavilion,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
by  two  porticoes  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  ground - 
floor  consists  of  a  very  lofty  saloon,  which  is  to  be 
decorated  entirely  in  the  antique  style  ;  above  it  i-  a 
library  of  the  same  form  ;   two  small  wings,  with  only  a 
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ground-floor  and  attic  story,  are  joined  to  this  pavilion, 
and  communicate  with  the  kitchen,  offices,  etc.,  which 
will  form  a  kind  of  basement  story  over  which  runs  a 
terrace.  .  .  .  We  may  safely  aver  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
is  the  first  American  who  has  consulted  the  fine  aits 
to  know  how  he  should  shelter  himself  from  the 
weather." 

Then  the  delighted  marquis  goes  off  into 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  his  host,  his 
remarkable  political  career,  and  his  amiable 
family,  giving  us  also  the  results  of  Jefferson's 
project  of  an  animal  park  : 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  amused  himself  by  raising  a  score 
of  these  animals  (deer)  in  his  park  ;  they  are  become 
very  familiar,  which  happens  to  all  the  animals  of 
America;  for  they  are  in  general  much  easier  to  tame 
than  those  of  Europe.  He  amuses  himself  by  feeding 
them  with  Indian  corn,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
and  which  they  eat  out  of  his  hand." 

But  Monticello  was  now  for  a  long  period 
deprived  of  the  fostering  care  of  its  master. 
A  heavy  affliction  fell  upon  him  in  the  death 
of  his  wife  ;  and  being  for  the  third  time  ten- 
dered an  appointment  to  Europe  by  Congress, 
he  accepted  it.  Various  delays  prevented  his 
sailing  until  1784,  when  he  left  the  home- 
stead to  the  charge  of  overseers  and  servants. 
Five  years  later,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1789,  these  servants  enjoyed  a  great  gala-day. 
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following   a   carriage   in   a    sort    of    triumphal  of  private  life,  is  now  employed  in  repairing  the  dam- 

procession   from    Shadwell    up   the   mountain  age  occasioned  by  this  interruption,  and  still  more  by 

,  ,  .-  -.I  ,.    •  ,  ,11  „    „i.-.._«.«.  v-.„-:«,„  his  absence  ;  he  continues  his  original  plan,  and  even 

road  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  almost  bearing  improves  on  it  by  giving  t0  his  h^x^  m'ore  eleva. 


the  owner  in  their   arms  into   the  dear    old  tion  and  extent."  He  intends  that  they  shall  consist 

home,  and  looking  with  admiring  wonder  upon  only  of  one  story  crowned  with  balustrades;   and  a 

the   two   tall   voting   ladies,  one   of  seventeen  dome  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  center  of  the  struc- 

,  -     ,-  1       1.  ,  1    T  ,,,  .  nn,n„  m.~,  ture.    the  apartments  will  be  large  and  convenient: 

and  one  ot  eleven,  who  had  gone  awa)  mere  the  decoratio'n  both  outside  and  ins^de  simp]e>     ,  reg'_ 

children  and  playmates.  ular  and  elegant.      Monticello,  according  to  its    first 

leherson's  note-book  ot  his  European  tray-  plan,  was  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  houses  in 

els' was  full   of  observations,  suggestions,  and  America  in  point  of  taste  and  convenience  ;  but  at  that 

,.  iii  ■    .     ,  1     i    &»-   ,,  . ,    ^„    ti,<,  time  Mr.  lefterson  had  studied  taste  and  the  fine  arts 

diagrams,  doubtless  intended  tor  use  on  the 


tad  on  his  return.  Their  practical  ap- 
plication was.  however,  destined  to  be  yet  de- 
ferred for  some  years.  Hardly  had  he  landed 
on  his  return  from  France,  when  he  was  met 
by  President  Washington's  letter  summoning 
him  into  the  first  cabinet  under  the  Constitu- 
ti  in,  as  Secretary  of  State.    This  public  em 


in  books  only.  His  travels  in  Europe  have  supplied 
him  with  models  ;  he  has  appropriated  them  to  his 
design  ;  and  his  new  plan,  the  execution  of  which  is 
already  much  advanced,  will  be  accomplished  before 
the  end  of  next  year,  and  then  his  home  will  certainly 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  pleasant  mansions 
in  France  and  England. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson's  house  commands  one  of  the  most 

extensive  prospects  you  can  meet  with.    On  the  east 

.     side,  the  front  of  the  building,  the  eve  is  not  checked 

ployment  kept  him  away  from  home  so  much    b   ^   object>  smce  the  mou*tain  J  which  the  house 

Oi  his  time  that  no  essential  improvements  or    is  seated  commands  all  the  neighboring  heights.    On 

changes  were  begun  until  after  his  resignation     the  right  and  left  the  eye  commands  the  extensive  val- 

;,-,    1  imian     TjnA  ley  that  separates  the   Green,  South,  and  West  moun- 

in  |anuar\,  i/O-i.  1  r  >  > 

,        ,  •  .    r tains  from  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  has  no  other  bounds 

Once  more,  now,  bent  on  retirement  from  but  these  hjgh  mountainf  ^  which  on  a  c!ear  day  you 

public  life.  Jefferson  took  up   his  broken   and  discern  the  chain  on  the  right  upwards  of  a  hundred 

unfinished  task  of  spinning  his  ideal  web  of  a  miles,  far  beyond  the  James  River  ;   and  on  the  left  as 

home  life  of  tranquil  happiness.  From  the  pen  far  as  Maryland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  .  .  . 

-  ,  Vi       p  1         -it*        j„i„  On  this  mountain  and  in  the  surrounding  valleys  on 

of  another  visitor,  the  French  exile  Due  de  la    both  banks  of  the  Rivannaj  are  situated  fi%e  thousand 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt.  we  have  a  graphic  acres  of  land  which  Mr.  Jefferson  possesses  in  this 
pen-picture  of  the  Monticello  of  the  second  part  of  Virginia.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty  only  are 
neriod    Tune    1706  ■  cultivated.    The  land,  left  to  the  care  of  the  stewards, 


*'  The  house  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  taste  and  arts  of  Europe  have  been  consulted 
in  the  formation  of  its  plan.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  com- 
menced its  construction  before  the  American  revolu- 
tion ;  since  that  epocha  his  life  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  execution  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  proj- 
ect which  it  seems  he  had  at  first  conceived.     That 


has  suffered  as  well  as  the  buildings  from  the  long 
absence  of  the  master  ;  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  it  has  been  exhausted  by  successive  culture. 
.  .  .  At  present  he  is  employed  with  activity  and 
perseverance  in  the  management  of  his  farms  and 
buildings  ;  and  he  orders,  directs,  and  pursues  in  the 
minutest  details  every  branch  of  business  relative  to 
them.  I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  from 
which  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  prevent 


part  of  the  building  which  was  finished,  has  suffered  his  attendance.  His  negroes  are  nourished,  clothed, 
from  the  suspension  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  treated  as  well  as  white  servants  could  be.  As  he 
who  two  years  since  resumed  the  habits  and  leisure  cannot  expect  any  assistance  from  the  two  small  neigh- 
boring towns  every  article  is 
made  on  his  farm  ;  his  negroes 
are  cabinet-makers,  carpenters, 
masons,  bricklayers,  smiths, 
etc.  The  children  he  employs 
in  a  nail  factory,  which  yields 
already  a  considerable  profit." 

We  have  thus  seen  how 
Monticello  gradually  grew 
up,  following  perhaps  a 
general  and  undefined  proj- 
ect from  the  beginning, 
and  yet  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  the  increased 
means,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, taste,  and  observation 
of  its  founder.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple story-and-a-half  brick 
house  when  he  brought  his 
bride  to  it  that  dreary  win- 
ter's night  in  1772.  Since 
then  he  had  been  congress- 
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man,  governor,  minister  plenipotentiary,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  had  traveled  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  reared  his  children,  and  was  now 
confronted  with  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
second  generation.  In  the  interim  Monticello 
had  become,  first  a  plain  Italian  villa  with  a 
library  on  the  second  floor,  and  now  again 
with  a  new  transformation,  a  network  of  build- 
ings dominated  by  a  spreading  country  man- 
sion of  twenty  rooms,  with  two  Greek  porti- 
coes, and  an  octagonal  dome,  with  very  solid 
brick  walls,  strong  frame-work,  good  floors,  a 
great  profusion  of  elaborate  trimmings,  and 
full  of  the  quaint  and  strongly  original  devices 
and  inventions  of  his  own.  Designed  by  no 
architect,  unless  he  could  be  called  one,  no 
order  or  style  could  exclusively  claim  it,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  architect  of  that  or 
our  day  would  willingly  make  it  a  model,  in 
either  general  design  or  curious  details.  But  to 
Jefferson  it  must  have  been  not  only  a  castle, 
stronghold,  refuge,  but  a  very  temple  of  art ; 
in  short,  his  own  peculiar  world,  in  a  certain 
sense  created  by  and  for  himself.  He  con- 
sidered himself  now  once  more  master  of  his 
time  and  his  inclinations,  the  owner  of  five 


thousand  acres  of  land  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  slaves.  He  was  already  over  fifty  years 
old,  a  principal  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
epoch,  the  cherished  member  of  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  the  authoritative  head  and  center  of 
a  numerous  family  group.  Above  all,  Monti- 
cello  had  been  triply  sanctified  by  the  domestic 
events  of  birth,  death,  and  marriage.  If  he 
had  given  the  tender  and  constant  solicitude 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  this  dream  of  an 
ideal  home,  it  must  have  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  practical  realization  as  nearly  as 
human  hopes  ever  reach  fruition. 

Some  such  feelings  doubtless  prompted  a  vig- 
orous administration  of  his  estates  and  urgent 
efforts  for  the  final  completion  of  his  house 
during  the  two  years  from  1794  to  1796.  Once 
more  drawn,  however,  into  the  resistless  and 
swelling  stream  of  national  politics,  he  became 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1797 
to  1 80 1,  and  finally  President  from  1801  to 
1809. 

No  doubt  delighted  by  this  final  and  crown- 
ing mark  of  his  country's  esteem,  it  must 
nevertheless  have  cost  him  a  pang  to  find 
once  more  his  busy  personal  work  of  household 
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improvement  broken  in  upon  by  absorbing 
and  vexatious  public  duties.  But  there  was 
some  relief  in  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  in  1S00  been  brought  much  nearer 
to  his  home  by  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Washington.  Either  in  his  car- 
.v         \  riage.  his  one-horse  "chair," 

x\         or  in  the  saddle,  he  could 


JEFFERSON  S    CHAIR    AND     WRITING-TABLE. 

make  the  journey  to  or  from  Monticello  in  three 
days.  As  compared  with  former  periods  of 
absence,  this  was  almost  like  living  at  home. 
With  similar  facility  he  could  send  seeds,  cut- 
tings, or  plants,  or  transmit  personal  directions 
to  the  family  or  his  overseers.  He  now  adopted 
the  habit  of  making  each  year  one  or  two 
prolonged  visits  to  Monticello,  and  these 
coming  in  the  spring  and  fall, —  the  farmer's 
working  seasons, —  the  homestead  may,  not- 
withstanding his  general  absence,  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  under  its  master's  super- 
vision. 

Had  he  now  been  content  to  pursue  merely 
the  completion  of  his  plans  and  work,  he 
would  probably  have  fared  better  in  the  end. 

t  in  this  situation,  instead  of  curtailing 
them,  Jefferson  seems  rather  to  have  extended 
and  multiplied  the  labors  and  business  of  his 
homestead  and  estates.  The  published  remi- 
niscent es  of  his  overseer  state  that  it  was  now 
that  he  improved  the  terraced  garden  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  some  two  acres  in  area. 
There  was  a  small  grist-mill  on  the  Rivanna, 
but  the  neighborhood  became  ambitious  and 
wanted  a  larger  one.  In  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try people,      Pr<  sident  of  the  United  States, 

jiving  a  salary  of  $25,000,  was  a  Croesus 
and  Aladdin  combined.  Jefferson,  with  his 
fondness  for  mechanical  improvement  and  his 
proclivity  for  economical  enterprise,  did  not 


in  all  probability  need  much  persuasion.  He 
built  the  mill,  a  large  four-story  building,  with 
four  runs  of  stones,  at  a  heavy  expense.  It  was 
a  point  of  great  pride  with  him  that  he  had 
always  been,  and  would  always  remain,  a 
farmer.  His  connection  with  a  company  for 
wine  culture  has  already  been  mentioned.  He 
had  at  various  times  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try such  new  seeds  and  plants  as  he  thought  of 
great  prospective  value, —  upland  rice,  olive- 
trees,  the  cork  oak,  etc.,  etc.  He  now  im- 
ported merino  sheep  and  other  domestic 
animals.  He  not  only  invented  a  new 
form  of  mold-board,  making  a  great 
improvement  in  the  then  com- 
monly used  plow,  but  led  the 
way  in  the  employment  of 
other  improved  farming 
implements,  notably 
a  seed-drill  and  a 
threshing  machine. 

At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  many 
..  patriots  in  Virginia 
and  others  of  the 
American  States  had 
determined  to  abstain 
resolutely  from  the  impor- 
tation, purchase,  and  use  of 
British  goods  and  manufact- 
ures, and  to  practice  and  foster  home  produc- 
tion. The  seven-years  war  continued  as  a 
necessity  what  was  begun  as  a  virtue.  Amid 
these  and  succeeding  events,  the  intelligence 
and  mechanical  and  inventive  genius  of  Jef- 
ferson himself  made  his  homestead  and 
estates  probably  more  than  ordinarily  self- 
dependent.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  gathered 
about  himself,  among  his  slaves  and  servants, 
the  skilled  laborers,  out  of  whose  combined 
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handiwork  rose  the  fair  structure  of  Monticello. 
It  almost  grew  out  of  the  soil.  From  the  bricks 
which  yet  compose  its  walls,  to  the  nails  which 
yet  unite  its  wood- work,  including  much  of  its 
furniture,  and  even  that  characteristic  append- 
age of  the  period,  the  state  carriage,  Monticello 
was  in  its  essential  components  an  honest  and 
genuine  article  of  home  manufacture.  Not 
alone  for  the  master  and  master's  family ;  for 
to  this  combination  and  cooperation  of  farm 
and  forge,  of  manor  and  mill,  of  architect  and 
artisan,  of  land-owner  and  land-tiller,  between 
one  and  two  hundred  human  beings  looked 
with  right  and  reliance  for  daily  work  and 
daily  bread,  during  at  least  two  generations. 
After  having  served  the  eight  years  of  his 
presidential  office,  Jefferson  retired  to  this  his 
chosen  refuge,  the  creation  of  his  own  thought 
and  industry,  of  much  of  his  own  personal 
handiwork,  and  spent  yet  seventeen  long 
years  in  what  with  wise  forethought  and  man- 
ful persistence  he  had  indeed  made  "  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth."    Under  his  own  vine 


and  fig-tree,  in  his  own  house  and  his  own  gar- 
den, sitting  in  the  refreshing  shade  of  the  trees 
he  had  himself  planted,  plucking  the  flowers 
and  fruits  he  had  himself  reared,  he  talked 
wisdom  to  his  gray-headed  neighbors  and 
contemporaries,  gave  kindly  instruction  and 
admonition  to  inquiring  youths  and  students, 
or  led  his  joyous  and  romping  grandchildren 
through  their  juvenile  games.  American  an- 
nals can  present  few  pictures  of  so  long  enjoyed 
and  so  perfect  a  fruition  of  a  labor  of  love. 

Bright  and  alluring  as  it  is,  the  picture  also 
presents  painful  shadows.  He  plucked  his  own 
domestic  roses  with  bleeding  ringers.  The 
wounds  of  a  bitter  partisan  conflict  galled  him  ; 
the  persecutions  of  visitors  and  letter-writers 
worried  him ;  and  at  last  a  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy brought  him  to  the  humiliating  knowl- 
edge that  the  bread  he  ate  was  no  longer  that 
of  his  own  earning. 

Driven  to  extremities  by  the  necessity  of 
paying  a  security-debt  of  $20,000  which  he- 
had  indorsed,  he  applied  to  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  to  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  lottery. 
"  If  it  is  permitted  in  my  case,"  he  writes,  "my 
lands  here  alone,  with  the  mills,  etc.,  will  pay 
everything,  and  will  leave  me  Monticello  and 
a  farm  free.  If  refused,  I  must  sell  everything 
here,  perhaps  considerably  in  Bedford,  move 
thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even 
a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into."  The  privilege 
asked  was  finally  granted,  but  so  tardily  that 
it  wrung  from  him,  like  a  groan  of  anguish,  the 
sentence,  "  I  count  on  nothing  now.  I  am 
taught  to  know  my  standard." 

As  so  often  happens,  the  lottery  scheme 
failed  through  popular  apathy.  But  the  pub- 
lic sympathy  was  to  some  extent  aroused,  and 
citizens  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Baltimore  sent  him  contributions  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $16,500.  This  relief, 
though  inadequate,  was  yet  sufficient  to  justify 
his  belief  that  Monticello  would  be  saved  to 
his  daughter.  In  this  hope  he  died  July  4th, 
1826,  having  occupied  Monticello  as  a  home 
just  six  years  more  than  half  a  century  and 
was  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  he  had 
planned  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before. 

J.   G.  Xicolax. 
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kURING  the  sum- 
mers of  five  or 
six  years,  my  favorite 
study,  when  the  days 
were  fine  ones,  has 
been  under  the  shade  of  some  large  trees, 
from  which,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rivanna 
River,  and  distant  about  a  mile  as  a  wild 
bee  would  fly.  I  have  had  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  rounded  slopes  of  Monticello  sur 
mounted  by  the  great  trees  which  still  stand 
around  the  old  home  of  the  man  who  for- 
mulated for  us  our  national  idea.  There  is 
something  in  the  air  of  the  country  here- 
abouts which    continually   suggests  Thomas 


into  this  country,  and  which  still  keeps  his 
memory  a  dark,  luxuriant  green. 

It  was  easy  for  me,  with  this  famous  mansion 
ever  before  me,  and  in  this  Teffersonian  at- 
mosphere, where  there  is  so  much  to  see  and 
so  much  to  hear  of  Monticello  and  its  belong- 
ings, to  bring  before  my  mind  the  home  of 
Jefferson  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

We  have  seen  how  Monticello  graduallv 
grew  to  be  a  spacious  and  imposing  mansion, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  with 
what  pleasure  and  zeal  Jefferson  brought  his 
mind  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the  development 
of  his  somewhat  grand  ideas  in  regard  to  a 
home,  but  upon  the  most  minute  and  peculiar 
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Jefferson.  The  fields  and  woods  around  me 
once  formed  one  of  his  plantations;  the 
friends  with  whom  I  staid  are  his  descend- 
ants ;  I  took  my  evening  smoke  in  an  arm- 
chair—  Paris-made,  with  little  brass  ornaments 
on  the  arms — which  once  belonged  to  him; 
and  this  paper  was  written  on  a  small  table 
with  four  curious  wings,  which  can  be  spread 
out  at  the  sides  to  hold  books  of  reference,  that 
was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  writing-stand, 
and  on  which  yet  remain  some  blots  of  ink 
which  declared  their  independence  of  his  pen. 
Many  of  the  neighboring  estates  slill  bear 
the  names  he  gave  them,  some  Latin  and 
Greek,  ■  Lego  "  and  Pan  Op- 

timus — the  latter  now  corrupted  to  Pantops; 
and  here  and  there  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
grows  the  Scotch  broom  which  he  introduced 


contrivances  for  convenience  and  adorn- 
ment. He  drew  plans  and  made  estimates  for 
nearly  everything  that  was  built  or  constructed 
on  his  place.  He  calculated  the  number  of 
bricks  to  be  used  in  every  part  of  his  buildings  ; 
and  his  family  now  possess  elaborately  drawn 
plans  of  such  bits  of  household  furnishing 
as  "curtain  valences"  and  the  like.  Many 
of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  building  and  fur- 
nishing he  brought  with  him  from  France; 
but  more  of  them  had  their  origin  in  his  brain. 
There  were  no  bedsteads  in  his  house,  but  in 
every  chamber  there  was  an  alcove  in  the  wall 
in  which  a  wooden  framework  was  built  which 
supported  the  bed.  His  own  sleeping-arrange- 
ments during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  were  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature  ;  in  the  partition  between 
two   chambers  was  an  archway,  and   in  this 
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These  walls  are  one  brick  thick.  The  winding  form 
is  taken  for  supposed  economy  of  material. 
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archway  was 
the  double  bed ; 
'■^^yV  one   chamber  was 

Mr.  Jefferson's  room, 
and  the  other  was  his  wife's 
dressing-room;  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning  he  got  out  of  bed 
into  his  own  room,  and  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son got  out  into  her  room.  After  his  wife's 
death  her  room  became  his  study,  and  the 
partition  wall  between  it  and  the  library  being 
taken  down,  the  whole  was  thrown  into  the 
present  large  apartment.  Over  the  archway  in 
which  the  bed  is  placed  is  a  long  closet  reached 
by  a  step-ladder  placed  in  another  closet  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  this  was  stored  in 
summer  the  winter  clothes  of  the  family,  and 
in  winter  their  summer  habiliments.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  arch  there  is  a  small  door, 
so  that  persons  going  from  one  room  to  the 
other  had  no  need  to  clamber  over  the  bed. 


and  on  the  other  was  the 
little  apparatus  by  which 
he  made  copies  of  all  his 
letters.  By  his  side  was 
another  revolving  table, 
on  which  his  books  of 
reference  lay,  or  were 
held  open  at  proper  an- 
gles. N  ear  him  also  stood 
a  pair  of  large  globes; 
and,  if  he  wished  to  study 
anything  outside  of  this 
world,  he  had  in  the 
room  two  long  tele- 
scopes mounted  on  brass 
tripods.  Convenient  also  were  his  violins,  one 
a  Cremona,  and  the  other  the  bass-viol  saved 
from  the  Shadwell  fire.  Besides  the  book-shelves 
and  the  somewhat  simple  furniture  of  the  library, 
there  were  a  number  of  oddly  contrived  little 
closets,  in  which  were  stored  his  multitudinous 
manuscripts.  There  is  a  writing-table  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  which  was  frequently 
used  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  is  very  in- 
geniously contrived.  Two  of  its  four  legs  are 
hollow,  and  in  these  run  rods  resting  upon 
springs  by  which  the  table  can  be  easily  ele- 
vated, the  other  two  legs  being  also  extensible, 
but  in  a  different  way.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
tired  of  writing  in  a  sitting  position,  he  could 
stand  up,  and  raise  this  table  to  the  desired 
height.  When  he  wished  to  use  it  as  a  reading- 
stand,  the  top  could  be  inclined  at  any  angle, 
and  a  strip  of  brass  was  brought  into  use  to 
keep  the  books  and  papers  from  sliding  off. 

Opening  from  the  library  was  a  large  room 
inclosed  with  glass,  which  was  intended  for  a 


In  the  smaller  chamber,  when  it  became 
his  study,  stood  Mr.  Jefferson's  writing-chair,  conservatory,  but  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
which  was  made  to  suit 
his  peculiar  needs  ;  the 
chair  itself  was  high- 
backed,  well  rounded, 
and  cushioned,  and  in 
front  of  it  extended  a 
cushioned  platform,  on 
which  Mr.  Jefferson 
found  it  very  pleasant 
to  stretch  his  legs,  be- 
ing sometimes  troubled 
with  swellings  of  the 
smaller  veins  of  these 
limbs.  The  waiting- 
table  was  so  made  that 
it  could  be  drawn  up 
over  this  platform,  legs, 
and  all,  and  pushed 
down  when  it  was  not 
in  use.  The  top  of  this 
table  turned  on  a  pivot ; 
on  one  side  of  it  were 
nis    writing   materials,  -m  THe  colonnade  of  the  university. 
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as  his  work-room.  There  he  had  a  work- 
bench, with  all  sorts  of  carpenter's  tools, 
with  which  he  constructed  a  great  many 
of  the  small  conveniences  he  invented. 

The  house  was  not  richly  furnished,  al- 
though it  contained  all  that  was  needed, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  chief  attention  in  the  way 
of  adornment  being  given  to  that  which 
would  be  permanent; — the  floor,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  large  semi-octagonal  room 
back  of  the  great  hall  was  made  of  fine 
cherry  and  beech  laid  in  a  handsome  pat- 
tern, and  is  still  in  perfect  condition. 
But  many  of  the  visitors  of  distinction  from 
this  country  and  foreign  lands,  who  used 
to  flock  to  this  hospitable  mansion,  never 
saw  these  beautiful  floors,  for  Jefferson  fre- 
quently entertained  the  most  distinguished 
<  ompany  long  before  his  house  was  finished, 
when  the  doors  were  made  of  unplaned 
boards,  the  floors  of  loose  planks,  and  the 
walls  unplastered. 

Over  the  door  of  the  western  front  was 
the  clo<  k,  which  had  one  face  for  the  por- 
tico and  another  for  the  hall.  I  am  told 
that  a  <  lock-maker  was  brought  over  from 
Germany  to  make  this  clock,  and  another 
for  the  University,  and  that  he  afterwards 
ted  a  flourishing  business  in  Charlottes- 
ville. The  weights  of  tins  clock,  which  ran 
eight  days,  i  innon  balls  suspended 

by  'hains  in  the  front  corners  of  the  hall, 
anddes<  ending  into  the  cellar  through  holes 

tloor.  As  one  of  tip  c  balls  made  its  metal  plate,  on  which  was  painted  the  day  of 
weekly  journey  down  the  wall, it  tou<  hed, and  the  week.  There  was  a  weather-vane  on  top  of 
turned  over,  the  first  thing  every  morning,  a    the  house,  but  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  care  to 
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go  out  at  all  hours  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
to  see  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  this 
vane  was  connected  by  a  rod  with  a  dial  under 
the  roof  of  the  porch,  so  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  step  outside  the  door  and  look  up  at  this 
dial  to  see  to  what  quarter  the  hand  upon  it  was 
pointing.  Another  very  curious  contrivance  was 
a  little  dumb-waiter,  not  more  than  six  inches 
wide,  which  ran  from  the  wine-cellar  to  the 
dining-room,  its  upper  opening  being  covered 
with  a  movable  panel  in  the  wood-work  of  the 
mantel-piece.  In  this  dumb-waiter  were  two 
shelves,  each  one  large  enough  to  contain  a 
bottle  of  wine ;  the  butler  put  these  in  place 
in  the  cellar,  and  when  the  master  wanted 
them  he  pulled  them  up. 

Not  only  in  his  house,  but  in  its  grounds, 
Jefferson's  ingenuity  gave  itself  full  scope.  In 
order  that  every  one  might  take  whatever 
degree  of  exercise  inclination  or  the  weather 
made  desirable,  several  "  roundabouts  "  were 
laid  out  on  the  varying  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain. These  were  walks  or  roads  which  en- 
vironed the  house,  one  being  of  quite  mod- 
erate length,  and  not  far  from  the  mansion, 
while  the  longest  was  several  miles  in  extent, 
in  one  part  running  by  the  banks  of  the  River 
Rivanna  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  one 
could  walk  or  drive  around  and  around,  always 
amid  fair  scenery,  and  sometimes  reaching 
points  from  which  could  be  had  the  most  lovely 
views  of  far-stretching  plains  and  mountains. 

These  grounds  were  abundantly  enjoyed  by 
Jefferson's  numerous  friends,  especially  perhaps 
those  from  Europe,  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  see  art  so  pleasantly  commingled  with  what 
must  have  appeared  to  them  as  the  wildest  na- 
ture. Jefferson  was  a  very  systematic  man,  and 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  appear  at  meal- 
time, but  one  day  dinner  was  long  kept  wait- 
ing for  his  visitor,  M.  Volney,  and  himself, 
who  were  out  walking.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  two  philosophers  had  been  detained 
by  the  labor  of  damming  up  a  little  stream  in 
order  that  they  might  design  a  picturesque 
waterfall.  A  portrait  of  Jefferson  by  Kosciusko 
used  to  hang  in  the  room  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Randolph,  the  oldest  daughter,  a  flattering  in- 
scription, placed  beneath  it  by  the  artist,  having 
banished  it  from  the  more  public  apartments. 
What  became  of  this  portrait  is  not  known. 

The  entrance  hall,  in  which  stood,  very  ap- 
propriately on  opposite  sides,  busts  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Alexander  Hamilton,  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  apartment.  It  is  the  largest  room 
in  the  house,  and  is  as  high  as  the  dome. 
There  is  a  railed  gallery  in  it  which  connects 
the  chambers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  to  have 
been  a  staircase  in  this  hall,  communicating 
with  this  gallery ;  but  none  was  ever  built, 
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access  to  the  gallery  and  the  upper  rooms  be- 
ing obtained  by  small  and  inadequate  stairways 
in  inside  passages.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were 
adorned  not  only  with  horns  of  elk  and  moose, 
interspersed  with  Indian  and  Mexican  weap- 
ons and  implements,  but  with  great  bones  of 
mastodons,  and  other  fossil  remains,  and  with 
huge  specimens  of  native  minerals.  The  whole 
collection  is  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
American  impression  on  a  foreign  visitor. 

Indoors  and  out,  wherever  one  might  wan- 
der through  the  apartments  or  grounds  of  this 
delightful  home,  one  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  mind  or  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  He 
thought  nothing  so  large  or  so  small  that  his 
ingenuity  or  his  care  need  not  be  exercised  upon 
it.  With  his  own  hands  he  made  all  the  plans  for 
the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  the  carefully  prepared 
drawings  of  a  gate-latch  which  he  invented. 

Jefferson's  hope  that  his  only  surviving 
child  would  be  left  the  mistress  of  Monticello 
was  not  fulfilled.  The  times  were  hard,  and, 
although  after  his  death  all  the  estates  were 
sold,  the  debts  were  not  paid,  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph was  obliged  to  leave  this  happy  "  Little 
Mountain,"  which  was  never  again  occupied 
by  Jefferson's  descendants. 

The  first  purchaser  of  Monticello  was  a  Dr. 
Barclay,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  morns  iniil- 
ticaulis  disease,  and  he  cut  down  many  of  the 
beautiful  trees  about  the  house,  some  of  them 
exotics,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  mulberry 
grove, — the  leaves  of  which  were  to  feed  the 
silk-worms  which  were  to  become  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  mansion.  But  his  cocoons  proving  to 
be  anything  but  golden,  the  doctor  gave  up  his 
silken  dreams  and  sold  the  estate. 

The  next  purchaser,  Captain  Levy,  kept  the 
house  in  good  condition ;  but  the  civil  war 
and  the  litigations  among  his  heirs,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  fifteen  years  after  the  captain's 
death,  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  Monticello.  If  it  had  been  a  modem- 
built  house  it  would  have  gone  to  wreck  and 
ruin;  but  Jefferson  built  it  to  stay;  and, 
although  it  suffered  very  much,  especially  in 
regard  to  shutters,  window-sashes,  and  water- 
spouts, and  although  the  terraced  walks  which 
stretched  over  the  two  lines  of  out-buildings 
connecting  the  main  building  with  the  pavil- 
ions were  destroyed,  and  were  replaced  by  or- 
dinary roofs,  the  whole  establishment  has  been 
put  in  excellent  order  by  the  present  owner, 
a  nephew  of  Captain  Levy,  and  is  now  as 
sound  and  substantial  a  country  mansion  as 
it  ever  was.  There  is  a  modern  air  about  its 
furnishings  and  fittings  which  is  not  Jefferso- 
nian,  but  the  house  is  still  Monticello. 
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But  Jefferson's  orchards  and  terraced  gar- 
dens, the  serpentine  flower-borders  on  the  west- 
ern lawn,  to  which  came  yearly  contributions 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  and  the 
beautiful  ••  roundabout "  walks  and  drives  have 
ail  disappeared ;  while  in  the  little  graveyard 
on  the  mountain-side,  around  the  simple  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  the  "Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
ate  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and 
Father  of  the  University  ot  Virginia,"  lie  the 
bones  of  live  generations  of  his  descendants, 
in  the  only  ground  they  inherited  from  him. 

Although  Thomas  Jefferson  died  owing 
much  money,  no  shadow  of  debt  now  rests 


upon  his  fame.  Having  no  son,  his  grandson, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  became,  at  an 
early  age,  the  general  manager  of  his  estates^ 
and,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph — then  living  at  Edge  Hill,  a  large  neigh- 
boring estate,  which  had  come  by  original 
grant  to  the  Randolph  family — set  himself  to 
work  to  pay  Mr.  Jefferson's  debts.  In  this  la- 
bor of  love  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughters, 
who  established  a  school,  which  soon  became 
a  noted  one,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
their  father  pay  what  was  due  to  the  creditors 
of  their  great  ancestor.  Their  efforts  were  en- 
tirely successful,  for  many  years  did  not  elapse 
before  every  cent  was  paid. 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  NOMINATIONS. 

HOUGH  the  compact  voting 
body  of  the  South  had  retired 
from  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion, her  animating  spirit  yet 
remained  in  the  numbers  and 
determination  of  the  anti-Doug- 
las delegates.  When  on  Tuesday  morning, 
May  i st,  the  eighth  day,  the  convention  once 
more  met,  the  Douglas  men,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  most  of  the  dilemma,  resolved  to 
force  the  nomination  of  their  favorite.  But 
there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  Usage  and  tra- 
dition had  consecrated  the  two-thirds  rule. 
Stuart,  of  Michigan,  tried  vainly  to  obtain  the 
liberal  interpretation,  that  this  meant  "  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  given,"  but  Chairman  Cush- 
ing  ruled  remorselessly  against  him,  and  at 
the  instance  of  Howard,  of  Tennessee,  the 
convention  voted  (141  to  112)  that  no  person 
should  be  declared  nominated  who  did  not 
•  e  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  the  full 
convention  was  entitled  to  cast. 

This  sealed  the  fate  of  Douglas.  The  Elec- 
toral College  numbered  303;  202  votes 
therefore  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  Voting 
for  candidates  was  duly  begun,  and  continued 
throughout  all  the  next  day  (Wednesday, 
zd).     Fifty-seven  ballots  were  taken  in 


all;  Douglas  received  145^  on  the  first,  and 
on  several  subsequent  ballots  his  strength  rose 
to  152^.  The  other  votes  were  scattered 
among  eight  other  candidates  with  no  near 
approach  to  agreement.* 

The  dead-lock  having  become  unmistakable 
and  irremediable,  and  the  nomination  of  Doug- 
las under  existing  conditions  impossible,  all 
parties  finally  consented  to  an  adjournment, 
especially  as  it  became  evident  that  unless  this 
were  done  the  sessions  would  come  to  an  end 
by  mere  disintegration.  Therefore,  on  the 
tenth  day  (May  3d),  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion formally  adjourned,  having  previously 
resolved  to  reassemble  on  the  18th  of  June,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  several  States  make  provision  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  their  delegations. 

Mr.  Yancey  and  his  seceders  had  mean- 
while organized  another  convention  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  Their  business  was  of  course 
to  report  substantially  the  platform  rejected 
by  the  Douglasites,  and  for  which  rejection 
they  had  retired.  Mr.  Yancey  then  explained 
to  them  that  the  adoption  of  this  platform  was 
all  the  action  they  proposed  to  take  until  the 
"rump  democracy"  should  make  their  nom- 
ination, when,  he  said,  "  it  may  be  our  privi- 
lege to  indorse  the  nominee,  or  our  duty  to 
proceed  to  make  a  nomination."  Otherseced- 

JefTerson  Davis,  of  Mis- 


fir-t  ballot  stood:   Stephen  A.    Douglas,  of  Josepb  Lane,  of  Oregon,  6;   Jefferson  Davis,  of  M 

Illinois,   i4^'/2'.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  35^;  sissippi,   1^;     Isaac   Toucey,   of  Connecticut,    2} 

UaniclS.  f>icki:  w  York,  7;  K.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  I. 

of  Virjjinia,  42;   Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  12; 

"  Copyrighl  by  J.  (',.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  1886-7.     All  rights  reserved. 
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ers  were  more  impatient,  and  desired  that 
something  be  done  forthwith;  but  as  the  ses- 
sions were  continued  to  the  second  and  third 
day,  their  overflowing  zeal  found  a  safety- 
valve  in  their  speeches.  Mr.  Yancey's  pro- 
gramme prevailed,  and  they  also  adjourned 
to  meet  again  in  Richmond  on  the  nth  of 
June. 

At  the  time  of  the  disruption,  rumors  were 
current  in  Charleston  that  the  movement,  if  not 
prompted,  was  at  least  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained by  telegrams  from  leading  senators  and 
representatives  then  at  their  Congressional  du- 
ties in  Washington.  As  the  day  for  reassem- 
bling in  Baltimore  drew  near,  the  main  fact  was 
abundantly  proved  by  the  publication  of  an  ad- 
dress, signed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  Toombs,  Iver- 
son,  Slidell,  Benjamin,  Mason,  and  some  four- 
teen others,  in  which  they  undertook  to  point 
out  a  path  to  union  and  harmony  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  They  recited  the  withdrawal  of 
eight  States  at  Charleston,  and  indorsed  the 
step  without  qualification.  "We  cannot  re- 
frain," said  the  address,  "  from  expressing  our 
admiration  and  approval  of  this  lofty  mani- 
festation of  adherence  to  principle,  rising 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  expediency, 
to  all  trammels  of  party,  and  looking  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  defense  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States."  They  then  alleged  that 
the  other  Democratic  States  remained  in  the 
convention  only  to  make  a  further  effort  to 
secure  "some  satisfactory  recognition  of  sound 
principles,"  declaring,  however,  their  determi- 
nation also  to  withdraw  if  their  just  expectation 
should  be  disappointed.  The  address  now 
urged  that  the  seceders  should  defer  their 
ueeting  at  Richmond,  but  that  they  should 
come  to  Baltimore  and  endeavor  to  effect  "  a 
reconciliation  of  differences  on  a  basis  of  prin- 
ple."  If  the  Baltimore  Convention  should 
adopt  "  a  satisfactory  platform  of  principles," — 
and  their  votes  might  help  secure  it, —  then 
cause  of  dissension  would  have  ceased.  "  On 
the  other  hand,"  continues  the  address,  "  if  the 
convention,  on  reassembling  at  Baltimore,  shall 
disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the  remain- 
ing Democratic  States,  their  delegations  can- 
not fail  to  withdraw  and  unite  with  the  eight 
States  which  have  adjourned  to  Richmond." 
The  address,  in  another  paragraph,  explained 
that  the  seventeen  Democratic  States  which 
had  voted  at  Charleston  for  the  seceders'  plat- 
form, "  united  with  Pennsylvania  alone,  com- 
prise a  majority  of  the  entire  electoral  vote 
of  the  United  States,  able  to  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  against  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  all  the  remaining  States." 

This  was  a  shrewd  and  crafty  appeal.  Un- 
der an  apparent  plea  for  harmony  lurked  an 
insidious    invitation    to    Delaware,    Virginia, 


North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, California,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania 
to  join  the  seceders,  reconstruct  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  cut  off  all  the  "  popular  sover- 
eignty "  recusants,  and  secure  perpetual  as- 
cendency in  national  politics  through  the 
consolidated  South.  The  signers  of  this  ad- 
dress, forgetting  their  own  constant  accusation 
of  "  sectionalism  "  against  the  Republicans, 
pretended  to  see  no  impropriety  in  proposing 
this  purely  selfish  and  sectional  alliance.  If 
it  succeeded,  their  triumph  in  the  Union  was 
irresistible  and  permanent ;  if  it  failed,  it 
served  to  unite  the  South  for  secession  and  a 
slave  confederacy. 

If  any  Democrat  harbored  a  doubt  that 
the  proposed  reconciliation  meant  simply  a 
reunion  on  the  Davis- Yancey  platform,  the 
doubt  was  soon  removed.  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Jefferson  Davis  was  press- 
ing to  a  vote  his  caucus  resolutions,  submitted 
in  February,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
Charleston  platform ;  and  this  brought  on  a 
final  discussion  between  himself  and  Douglas. 

Davis  had  begun  the  debate  on  the  7th  of 
May  by  a  savage  onslaught  on  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty  " —  a  fallacy,  he  said,  fraught  with 
mischief  more  deadly  than  the  fatal  upas, 
because  it  spread  its  poison  over  the  whole 
Union.*  Douglas  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and, 
replying  on  May  15th  and  16th,  said  he  could 
not  recognize  the  right  of  a  caucus  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  to  prescribe  new  tests  for 
the  Democratic  party.  Senators  were  not 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  making  platforms. 
That  was  the  duty  of  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion, and  it  had  decided  in  his  favor,  platform, 
organization,  and  least  of  all  the  individual,  by 
giving  him  a  majority  of  fifty  votes  over  all 
the  other  candidates  combined.  Pie  reprobated 
the  Yancey  movement  as  leading  to  dissolu- 
tion and  a  Southern  confederacy.  The  party 
rejected  this  caucus  platform.  Should  the 
majority,  he  asked,  surrender  to  the  minority  ?  t 
Davis,  replying  on  the  17th,  contended  that 
Douglas  had  on  the  Kansas  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration put  himself  outside  the  Demo- 
cratic organization.  He  desired  no  divided 
flag  for  the  party.  He  preferred  that  the  sen- 
ator's banner  should  lie  in  its  silken  folds  to 
feed  the  moth  ;  "  but  if  it  impatiently  rustles  to 
be  unfurled  in  opposition  to  ours,  we  will  plant 
our  own  on  every  hill."  %  Douglas  retorted,  and 
again  attacked  the  caucus  dictation.  Why.  he 
asked,  are  all  the  great  measures  for  the  public 
good  made  to  give  place  to  the  emergency  of 
passing  some  abstract  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  to  reverse  the  Democratic  plat- 

*  Globe,  May  7th,  i860,  p.  1940. 

t  Globe,  May  15th  and  16th,  i860.  Appendix,  p.  312. 

\  Globe,  May  17th,  i860. 
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form,  under  supposition  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  men  of  weak  nerve  who  are 
going  to  be  frightened  by  the  thunders  of  the 
re  Chamber?  *  Davis  rejoined,  that  they 
wanted  a  new  artiele  in  the  creed  because  they 
could  not  get  an  honest  construction  of  the 
platform  as  it  stands.  M  If  you  have  been 
beaten  on  a  rickety,  double-construed  plat- 
form, kick  it  to  pieces,  and  lay  one  broad  and 
strong,  on  which  men  can  stand."  M  We  want 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  declaration  that 
negr>'  slaves  are  property,  and  we  want  the 
recognition  of  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
.  eminent  to  protect  that  property  like  all 
other."  f  A  somewhat  restrained  undertone 
of  personal  temper  had  been  running  through 
the  debate,  and  Jefferson  Davis  could  not 
resist  an  expression  of  contempt  for  his  op- 
ponent. "  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
a  declining  respect  for  platforms.  I  would 
sooner  have  an  honest  man  on  any  sort  of  a 
rickety  platform  that  you  could  construct,  than 
to  have  a  man  I  did  not  trust  on  the  best  plat- 
form which  could  be  made." 

Douglas  promptly  called  attention  to  the 
inconsistency  of  Davis's  method  of  forcing  his 
resolutions  with  one  breath  and  avowing  his 
indifference  to  a  platform  with  another,  espe- 
cially as  Yancey  and  his  followers  had  seceded 
on  the  platform  and  not  on  the  man ;  but  he 
did  not  press  his  adversary  to  the  wall,  as  he 
might  have  done,  on  the  insincerity  which 
Davis's  sneer  exposed.  He  was  hampered 
by  his  own  attitude  as  a  candidate.  Douglas, 
who  had  received  a  hundred  and  fifty  votes 
at  Charleston,  and  who  expected  the  whole 
at  Baltimore,  could  not  let  his  tongue  wag  as 
freely  as  Davis,  who  had  received  only  a  vote 
and  a  half  at  Charleston,  and  could  count  on 
none  at  Baltimore ;  else  he  might  have  de- 
nounced him  on  the  score  of  patriotism.  For 
Jefferson  Davis,  like  Yancey,  only  not  so 
constantly,  and  like  so  many  others  of  that 
secession  coterie,  blew  hot  and  cold  about 
disunion  as  occasion  demanded.  This  same 
debate  of  May  17th  furnished  an  instructive 
example. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  day's  discussion 
Davis  indulged  in  a  repetition  of  the  old  alarm- 

'"  And  so,  sir,  when  we  declare  our  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  the  Union,  it  is  the  Union  of  the  Constitution. 
If  the  compact  between   the  States  is  to  be  trampled 
if  anarchy  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
potion  which  threatened  the  Government   at   an 
earh  S  the  Union  is  to  become  powerless 

for  t:  for   which   it  was  established,  and  we 

are  vainly  to  appeal  to  it  for  protection, —  then,  sir,  con- 

'urse,  and  self-reliant 
within  our  look  beyond  'he  confines  of  the 

Union  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights."} 

■  Globe,  May  17th,  i860. 

<l*e,  May  17th,  i860,  p.  2155. 


But  after  Douglas  had  made  a  damaging 
exposure  of  Yancey's  disunion  intrigues,  which 
had  come  to  light,  and  had  charged  their 
animus  on  the  Charleston  seceders,  Davis 
changed  his  tone.  He  said  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy-five  men  in  the  lodges  of 
the  Southern  Leagues.  He  did  not  think  the 
Union  was  in  danger  from  them. 

"  I  have  great  confidence,"  said  he,  "  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union.  Every  now  and  then  I  hear  that  it  is 
about  to  tumble  to  pieces;  that  somebody  is  going  to 
introduce  a  new  plank  into  the  platform,  and  if  he  does, 
the  Union  must  tumble  down ;  until  at  last  I  begin  to 
think  it  is  such  a  rickety  old  platform  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prop  it  up.  But  then  I  bring  my  own  judg- 
ment to  bear,  instead  of  relying  on  witnesses,  and  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Union  is  strong  and 
safe, —  strong  in  its  power  as  well  as  in  the  affections 
of  the  people."  § 

The  debate  made  it  very  plain  that  it  was  not 
reconciliation  but  domination  which  the  South 
wanted.  So  in  due  time  (May  25th)  the  Jef- 
ferson Davis  resolutions,  affirming  the  "  prop- 
erty" theory  and  the  "  protection"  doctrine, 
were  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic senators. 

When  the  Charleston  Convention  proper 
reassembled  at  Baltimore,  it  was  seen  that  the 
programme  laid  out  by  Jefferson  Davis  and 
others  in  their  published  address  had  been 
duly  adopted.  The  seceders  had  met  at  Rich- 
mond, taken  a  recess,  and  now  appeared  at 
Baltimore  making  application  for  readmission. 
But  some  of  the  States  that  withdrew  at 
Charleston  had  sent  contesting  delegations, 
and  it  resolved  itself  into  tangled  rivalry  and 
quarrel  of  platforms,  candidates,  and  delega- 
tions all  combined.  For  four  days  a  furious 
debate  raged  in  the  convention  during  the 
day,  while  rival  mass-meetings  in  the  streets 
at  night  called  each  other  "  disorganizes," 
"  bolters,"  "  traitors,"  "  disunionists,"  and  "  ab- 
olitionists." When  Douglas,  before  a  test-vote 
was  reached,  sent  a  dispatch  suggesting  that 
the  party  and  the  country  might  be  saved  by 
dropping  his  name  and  uniting  upon  some 
other  candidate,  his  followers  suppressed  the 
dispatch. 

On  the  fifth  day  at  Baltimore  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  underwent  its  sec- 
ond "crisis,"  and  suffered  its  second  disruption. 
This  time,  also,  the  secession  was  somewhat 
broadened ;  Chairman  Cushing  resigned  his 
seat,  and  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
California  withdrew  wholly  or  in  part  to  join 
the  States  which  had  gone  out  at  Charleston. 

For  the  present  the  disunion  extremists  were 
keeping  their  scheme  too  well  masked  to  estab- 
lish clearly  its  historical  record.    But  the  signs 

t  Globe,  May  17th,  i860,  p.  2151. 
$  Globe,  May  17th,  i860,  p.  2156. 
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and  footprints  of  their  underplot  are  evident. 
Here  at  Baltimore,  as  at  Charleston,  and  as 
on  every  critical  occasion,  Mr.  Yancey  was 
conspicuously  present.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
was  no  doubt  persistently  intriguing  for  dis- 
union in  secret  while  ostentatiously  denying 
disunion  purposes  in  public. 

But  little  remained  to  do  after  the  disrup- 
tion at  Baltimore,  and  that  little  was  quickly 
done.  The  fragments  of  the  original  conven- 
tion continued  their  session  in  the  Front- 
street  Theatre,  where  they  had  met,  and  on 
the  first  ballot  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  President  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  seceders  organized,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Caleb  dishing,  in  Maryland  Institute 
Hall,  and  also  by  a  nearly  unanimous  ballot 
nominated  as  their  candidate  for  President, 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky.  Then  Mr. 
Yancey,  who  in  a  street  mass-meeting  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  neither  for  the  Union  per 
se  nor  for  disunion  per  se,  but  for  the  Consti- 
tution,* announced  that  the  Democracy,  the 
Constitution,  and,  through  them,  the  Union 
were  yet  safe. 

A  month  prior  to  the  reassembling  of  the 
Charleston  "  Rumps  "  above  described,  Balti- 
more had  already  witnessed  another  Presi- 
dential convention  and  nomination,  calling 
itself  peculiarly  "  National,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  "  sectional "  character  which  it 
charged  upon  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  alike.  This  was  a  third  party, 
made  up  mainly  of  former  Whigs  whose  long- 
cherished  party  antagonisms  kept  them  aloof 
from  the  Democrats  in  the  South  and  the 
Republicans  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  they 
had  been  men  whose  moderate  antislavery 
feelings  were  outraged  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Lecompton 
trick.  In  the  North,  they  were  those  whose  tra- 
ditions and  affiliations  revolted  at  the  extreme 
utterances  of  avowed  abolitionists.  In  both 
regions  many  of  them  had  embraced  Know- 
nothingism,  more  as  an  alternative  than  from 
original  choice.  The  Whig  party  was  dissolved; 
Know-nothingism  had  utterly  failed  —  their 
only  resource  was  to  form  a  new  party. 

In  the  various  States  they  had,  since  the 
defeat  of  Fillmore  in  1856,  held  together  a 
minority  organization  under  names  differing  in 
different  localities.  All  these  various  factions 
and  fragments  sent  delegations  to  Baltimore, 
where  they  united  themselves  under  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party. 
They  proposed  to  take  a  middle  course  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  to 
allay  sectional  strife  by  ignoring  the  slavery 
question. 

Delegates  of  this  party,  regular  and  irregu- 
*  Halstead,  The  Conventions  of  i860. 


lar,  from  some  twenty-two  States,  convened  at 
Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  May.  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  Washington  Hunt,  of  New  York, 
was  made  both  temporary  and  permanent 
chairman.  They  adopted  as  their  platform  a 
single  resolution  declaring  in  substance  that 
they  would  "  recognize  no  other  political  prin- 
ciple than  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws."  They  had  no  reasonable  hope  of 
direct  success  at  the  polls  in  November;  but 
they  had  a  clear  possibility  of  defeating  a  pop- 
ular choice,  and  throwing  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  in  that  case 
their  nominee  might  stand  on  high  vantage- 
ground  as  a  compromise  candidate.  This  pos- 
sibility gave  some  zest  to  the  rivalry  among 
their  several  aspirants.  On  their  second  bal- 
lot, a  slight  preponderance  of  votes  indicated 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  their  favorite,  and 
the  convention  made  his  nomination  unani- 
mous. Mr.  Bell  had  many  qualities  desirable 
in  a  candidate  for  President.  He  was  a  states- 
man of  ripe  experience,  and  of  fair,  if  not  brill- 
iant, fame.  Though  from  the  South,  his  course 
on  the  slavery  question  had  been  so  moderate 
as  to  make  him  reasonably  acceptable  to  the 
North  on  his  mere  personal  record.  He  had 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  the  Lecompton  outrage.  But  upon 
this  platform  of  ignoring  the  political  strife 
of  six  consecutive  years,  in  which  he  had  him- 
self taken  such  vigorous  part,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  of  course  but  as  grain  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones. 

This  party  becomes  historic,  not  through 
what  it  accomplished,  but  by  reason  of  what 
a  portion  of  it  failed  to  perform.  Within  one 
year  from  these  pledges  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
Mr.  Bell  and  most  of  his  Southern  adherents 
in  the  seceding  States  were  banded  with  others 
in  open  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Everett  and  most  of  the  Northern  members, 
together  with  many  noble  exceptions  in  the 
border  slave  States,  like  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  supported  the  Government  in  the 
war  with  patriotic  devotion. 

LINCOLN    NOMINATED    AT    CHICAGO. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  power  and 
importance  of  the  great  West,  the  Republican 
National  Convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  former  Pres- 
idential canvass,  though  resulting  in  the  de- 
feat of  Fremont,  had  nevertheless  shown  the 
remarkable  popular  strength  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  country  at  large;  since  then,  its 
double  victory  in  Congress  against  Lecompton, 
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and  at  the  Congressional  elections  over  the  rep- 
resentatives who  supported  Lecompton,  gave  it 
confidence  and  aggressive  activity.  But  now 
it  received  a  new  inspiration  and  impetus  from 
the  Charleston  disruption.  Former  possibility 
was  suddenly  changed  to  strong  probability 
of  success  in  the  coining  Presidential  election. 
Delegates  wore  not  only  quickened  with  a  new 
zeal  tor  their  principles  ;  the  growing  chances 
spurred  them  to  fresh  efforts  in  behalf  of  their 
rite  candidates.  Those  who  had  been 
prominently  named  were  diverse  in  antece- 
dents and  varied  in  locality,  each  however  pre- 
senting some  strong  point  of  popular  interest. 
Seward,  of  New  York,  a  Whig  of  preeminent 
fame  :  Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  talented  and  zealous 
antislaverv  Democrat,  an  original  founder  of 
the  new  party ;  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  an 
old  Whig  high  in  personal  worth  and  political 
sen-ice  ;  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
Democrat,  now  the  undisputed  leader  of  an  in- 
fluential tariff  State;  Bates,  of  Missouri,  an  able 
and  popular  antislaverv  Whig  from  a  slave 
State  :  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  pop- 
ular estimation,  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

The  idea  of  making  Lincoln  a  Presidential 
candidate  had  occurred  to  the  minds  of  many 
during  his  growing  fame.  The  principle  of 
natural  selection  plays  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
always  hundreds  of  newspapers  ready  to  "  nail 
to  the  mast-head  "  the  name  of  any  individual 
which  begins  to  appear  frequently  in  dispatches 
and  editorials.  A  few  months  after  the  close 
of  the  Lincoln- Douglas  debates,  and  long 
before  the  Ohio  speeches  and  the  Cooper 
Institute  address,  a  warm  personal  friend,  the 
editor  of  an  Illinois  newspaper,  wrote  him  an 
invitation  to  lecture,  and  added  in  his  letter : 

'•  I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  political 
matters,  as  to  the  policy  of  announcing  your  name  for 
the  Presidency,  while  you  are  in  our  city.  My  partner 
and  myself  are  about  addressing  the  Republican  ed- 
of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  a  simultaneous 
announcement  of  your  name  for  the  Presidency."* 

this  Lincoln  replied : 

"  As  to  the  other  matter  you  kindlymention,  I  must 
in  candor  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presi- 
dency. I  certainly  am  flattered  and  gratified  that  some 
partial  fri'-nds  think  of  me  in  that  connection;  but  I 
really  think  it  best  for  our  cause  that  no  concerted  ef- 
fort, such  as  you  suggest,  should  be  made."  t 

A  mu<  h  more  hopeful  ambition  filled  his 
mind.  Notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  he 
did  not  think  that  his  personal  contest  with 
Douglas  w.is  yet  finished.  He  had  the  faith 
and  the  patience  to  wait  six  years  for  a  chance 
to  repeat  his  political  tournament  with  the 
"Little  Giant."     From   his  letter  quoted  in  a 

Lincoln,  April  13th,  1859-   MS. 
♦  Lincoln  to  Pickett,  April  16th,  1859.    MS. 


previous  chapter  we  know  he  had  resolved 
to  "fight  in  the  ranks"  in  i860.  From  an- 
other, we  know  how  generously  he  kept  faith 
with  other  Republican  aspirants. 

"  If  Trumbull  and  I  were  candidates  for  the  same 
office  you  would  have  a  right  to  prefer  him,  and  I  should 
not  blame  you  for  it ;  but  all  my  acquaintance  with  you 
induces  me  to  believe  you  would  not  pretend  to  be  for 
me  while  really  for  him.  But  I  do  not  understand 
Trumbull  and  myself  to  be  rivals.  You  know  I  am 
pledged  not  to  enter  a  struggle  with  him  for  the  seat 
in  the  Senate  now  occupied  by  him;  and  yet  I  would 
rather  have  a  full  term  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  Presi- 
dency." \ 

This  spirit  of  fairness  in  politics  is  also  shown 
by  the  following  letter,  written  apparently  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  that  Cameron  and 
Lincoln  might  form  a  popular  Presidential 
ticket : 

"  Yours  of  the  24th  ult.  was  forwarded  to  me  from 
Chicago.  It  certainly  is  important  to  secure  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Republicans  in  the  next  Presidential  con- 
test ;  and  not  unimportant  to  also  secure  Illinois.  As 
to  the  ticket  you  name,  I  shall  be  heartily  for  it 
after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  ;  and  I  cannot  be  committed 
to  it  before.  For  my  single  self,  I  have  enlisted  for  the 
permanent  success  of  the  Republican  cause ;  and  for 
this  object  I  shall  labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  unless, 
as  I  think  not  probable,  the  judgment  of  the  party  shall 
assign  me  a  different  position.  If  the  Republicans  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall  present  Mr.  Cam- 
eron as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  such  an  in- 
dorsement of  his  fitness  for  the  place  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  insufficient.  Still,  as  I  would  not  like  the  pub- 
lic to  know,  so  I  would  not  like  myself  to  know,  I  had 
entered  a  combination  with  any  man  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  others  whose  friends  respectively  may  consider 
them  preferable."  § 

Not  long  after  these  letters,  at  some  date 
near  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1859-60,  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois 
met  at  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  in  a  more  pressing  and  formal  manner 
requested  him  to  permit  them  to  use  his  name 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,  more  with  the 
idea  of  securing  his  nomination  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident than  with  any  further  expectation.  To 
this  he  now  consented.  His  own  characteris- 
tic language,  however,  plainly  reveals  that  he 
believed  this  would  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
future  senatorial  aspirations  solely,  and  that 
he  built  no  hopes  whatever  on  national  pre- 
ferment. A  quarrel  was  going  on  among  rival 
aspirants  to  the  Illinois  governorship,  and 
Lincoln  had  written  a  letter  to  relieve  a  friend 
from  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  him  in 
the  recent  senatorial  contest.  This  act  of  jus- 
tice was  now  used  to  his  disadvantage  in  the 
scramble  for  the  Illinois  Presidential  delegates, 
and  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  where  it  would  hurt  much 
for  me  not  to  be  nominated  on  the  national  ticket ;  but 
I  am  where  it  would  hurt  some  for  me  to  not  get  the 

X  Lincoln  to  Judd,  Dec.  9th,  1859.   MS. 
y  Lincoln  to  Frazer,  Nov.   1st,  1859.  MS. 
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Lincoln's  letter  to  pickett,  concerning  the  presidency,     (from  a  photograph  furnished  by  Robert  mcReynolds.) 


Illinois  delegates.  What  I  expected  when  I  wrote  the 
letter  to  Messrs.  Dole  and  others  is  now  happening. 
Your  discomfited  assailants  are  most  bitter  against  me  ; 
and  they  will  for  revenge  upon  me,  lay  to  the  Bates 
egg  in  the  South,  and  to  the  Seward  egg  in  the  North, 
and  go  far  towards  squeezing  me  out  in  the  middle 
with  nothing.  Can  you  not  help  me  a  little  in  this  mat- 
ter in  your  end  of  the  vineyard  ?  "  * 

The  extra  vigilance  of  his  friends  thus  in- 
voked, it  turned  out  that  the  Illinois  Republi- 
cans sent  a  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, not  only  full  of  personal  devotion  to 
Lincoln,  but  composed  of  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  and  of  consummate  political  ability, 
and  their  enthusiastic  efforts  in  his  behalf  anion  g 
the  delegations  from  other  States  contributed 
largely  to  the  final  result. 

The  political  campaign  had  now  so  far  taken 
shape  that  its  elements  and  chances  could  be 
calculated  with  more  than  usual  accuracy.  The 
Charleston  Convention  had  been  disrupted 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  adjourned  on  May  3d ; 
the  nomination  of  John  Bell  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  party  occurred  on  May  9th.  The 
Chicago  Convention  met  on  May  16th;  and 
while  there  was  at  that  date  yet  great  uncer- 

*  Lincoln  to  Judd,  Feb.  9th,  i860.  MS.  Also  printed 
in  a  pamphlet. 


tainty  as  to  whom  the  dissevered  fragments  of 
the  Democratic  party  would  finally  nominate, 
little  doubt  existed  that  both  the  Douglas  and 
Buchanan  wings  would  have  candidates  in  the 
field.  With  their  opponents  thus  divided,  the 
plain  policy  of  the  Republicans  was  to  find  a 
candidate  on  whom  a  thorough  and  hearty 
union  of  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition 
could  be  secured.  The  party  was  constituted 
of  somewhat  heterogeneous  material;  a  lin- 
gering antagonism  remained  between  former 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  foreign-born  citizens  and  Know- 
nothings.  Only  on  a  single  point  could  all 
hitherto  agree, —  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery. 

But  little  calculation  was  needed  to  show 
that  at  the  November  polls  four  doubtful 
States  would  decide  the  Presidential  contest. 
Buchanan  had  been  elected  in  1856  by  the 
vote  of  all  the  slave  States  (save  Maryland), 
with  the  help  of  the  free  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California. 
Change  the  first  four  or  even  the  first  three  of 
these  free  States  to  the  Republican  side,  and 
they,  with  the  Fremont  States  of  1856,  would 
elect  the  President  against  all  the  others  com- 
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bined.  The  Congressional  elections  of  1S5S 
demonstrated  that  such  a  change  was  possible. 
But  besides  this,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
were,  like  Ohio,  known  as  -  October  States," 
because  thev  held  elections  for  State  officers 
in  that  month  :  and  they  would  at  that  early 
date  give  such  an  indication  of  sentiment 
ould  forecast  their  November  vote  for 
President,  and  exert  a  powerful,  perhaps  a 
decisive,  influence  on  the  whole  canvass. 
What  candidate  could  most  easily  carry 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  became  therefore  the  vital  question 
among  the  Chicago  delegates,  and  especially 
among  the  delegates  from  the  four  pivotal 
States  themselves. 

William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  was  nat- 
urallv  the  leading  candidate.  He  had  been 
longest  in  public  life,  and  was  highest  in  official 
rank.  He  had  been  governor  of  the  greatest 
State  of  the  Union,  and  had  nearly  completed 
a  second  term  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Once  a  prominent  Whig,  his  antece- 
dents coincided  with  those  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Republican  party.  His  experience  ran  through 
two  great  agitations  of  the  slavery  question. 
He  had  taken  important  part  in  the  Senate 
discussions  which  ended  in  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  and  in  the  new  contest 
growing  out  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  his  voice 
had  been  in  every  debate  from  "  Repeal  "  to 
"  Lecompton."  He  was  not  only  firm  in  his 
antislavery  convictions,  but  decided  in  his 
utterances.  Discussing  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  proclaimed  the  "  higher  law  "  doc- 
trine* in  1850;  reviewing  Dred  Scott  and 
Lecompton,  he  announced  the  "irrepressible 
conflict  "t  in  1S58.  He  had  tact  as  well  as  tal- 
ent; he  was  a  consummate  politician,  as  well  as 
a  profound  statesman.  Such  a  leader  could  not 
fail  of  a  strong  following,  and  his  supporters 
came  to  Chicago  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such 
prominence  and  character,  as  seemed  to  make 
his  nomination  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
delegation  from  New  York  worked  and  voted 
throughout  as  a  unit  for  him,  not  merely  to 
carry  out  their  constituents'  wishes,  but  with  a 
onal  zeal  that  omitted  no  exertion  or  sac- 
rifice. They  showed  a  want  of  tact,  however, 
in  carrying  their  street  demonstrations  for  their 

■  "  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  national  domain  is  ours. 
It  is  true  it  was  ai  quired  by  the  valor  and  with  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  nation.  Hut  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  ar- 
bitrary DO  .  We  hold  no  arbitrary  authority 
I  rtnything,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or  seized  by 
usurpation.  The  Constitution  regulates  our  steward- 
'itution  devotes  the  domain  to  union, 
to  justice,  to  del  elfare,  and  to  liberty.  Hut 
there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  which  regu- 
lates our  authority  over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to 
the  same  noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no 
inconsiderable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind, bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 


favorite  a  little  to  excess ;  they  crowded  to- 
gether at  the  Richmond  House,  making  that 
hotel  the  Seward  headquarters,  with  some- 
what too  much  ostentation  ;  they  marched 
every  day  to  the  convention  with  music  and 
banners  and  badges  ;  and  when  any  mention 
was  made  of  doubtful  States,  their  more  head- 
long members  talked  altogether  too  much  of 
the  campaign  funds  they  intended  to  raise. 
All  this  occasioned  a  reaction, —  a  certain 
mental  protest  among  both  Eastern  and 
Western  delegates  against  what  have  in 
later  days  come  to  be  characterized  as 
"  machine  "  methods. 

The  positive  elements  in  Seward's  charac- 
ter and  career  had  developed,  as  always  hap- 
pens, strong  antagonisms.  Having  many 
enthusiastic  friends,  he  had  also  very  active 
and  decided  opponents.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  this  among  the  delegates  at 
Chicago  was  the  existence  of  a  strong  un- 
dercurrent of  opposition  to  his  nomination. 
This  opposition  was  as  yet  latent,  and  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  many  State 
delegations,  but  very  intense,  silently  watch- 
ing its  opportunity,  and  ready  to  combine 
upon  any  of  the  other  candidates.  The  op- 
position soon  made  a  discovery :  that  of 
all  the  names  mentioned,  Lincoln's  was  the 
only  one  offering  any  chance  for  such  a 
combination.  It  needed  only  the  slightest 
comparison  of  notes  to  show  that  Dayton 
had  no  strength  save  the  New  Jersey  vote; 
Chase  little  outside  of  the  Ohio  delegation ; 
Cameron  none  but  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  Bates  had  only  his  Missouri  friends 
and  a  few  in  border  slave  States,  which 
could  cast  no  electoral  vote  for  the  Republi- 
cans. The  policy  of  the  anti-Seward  delegates 
was  therefore  quickly  developed,  namely,  to 
use  Lincoln's  popularity  as  a  means  to  defeat 
Seward. 

The  credit  of  the  nomination  is  claimed  by 
many  men,  and  by  several  delegations,  but 
every  such  claim  is  wholly  fictitious.  Lincoln 
was  chosen  not  by  personal  intrigue,  but 
through  political  necessity.  The  Republican 
party  was  a  purely  defensive  organization ; 
the  South  had  created  the  crisis  which  the 
new  party  was  compelled  to  overcome.    The 

verse.  We  are  his  stewards,  and  must  so  discharge 
our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree their  happiness." — William  H.  Seward,  Senate 
speech,  March  nth,  1850. 

t "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They 
who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the 
work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore 
ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation." — Sew- 
ard, Rochester  speech,  October  25th,  1858. 
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JOHN     C.    BRECKINRIDGE,     NOMINEE     FOR     PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

BUCHANAN     WING     OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY. 

(FROM    A    DAGUERREOTYPE    TAKEN    ABOUT    1850.       LENT 

BY     ANSON     MALTBY.) 

The  ascendency  of  the  free  States,  not  the 
personal  fortunes  of  Seward,  hung  in  the 
balance.  Political  victory  at  the  ballot-box 
or  a  vital  transformation  of  the  institutions 
of  government  was  the  immediate  alternative 
before  the  free  States. 

Victory  could  only  be  secured  by  help  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  was  therefore 
a  simple  problem :  What  candidate  could 
carry  these  States  ?  None  could  answer  this 
question  so  well  as  their  own  delegates,  and 
these,  when  interrogated,  still  further  reduced 
the  problem  by  the  reply  that  whoever  else 
could,  Seward  certainly  could  not.  These  four 
States  lay  on  the  border  land  next  to  the 
South  and  to  slavery.  Institutions  inevitably 
mold  public  sentiment ;  and  a  certain  tender- 
ness toward  the  "  property  "  of  neighbors  and 
friends  infected  their  people.  They  shrunk 
from  the  reproach  of  being  "abohtionized." 
They  would  vote  for  a  conservative  Republi- 
can ;  but  Seward  and  radicalism  and  "  higher 
law  "  would  bring  them  inevitable  defeat. 

Who.  then,  could  carry  these  doubtful  and 
pivotal  States  ?  This  second  branch  of  the 
question  also  found  its  ready  answer.  The 
contest  in  these  States  would  be  not  against 
a  Territorial  slave  code,  but  against  "  popular 
sovereignty";  not  with  Buchanan's  candidate; 
but  with  Douglas;  and  for  Douglas  there 
was  only  a  single  antagonist,  tried  and  true, — 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Such,  we  may  reasona- 
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bly  infer,  was  the  substance  of  the  discussion 

and  argument  which  ran  through  the  caucus- 
rooms  of  the  delegates,  day  and  night,  during 
the  16th  and  1 7th  of  May.  Meanwhile  the 
Seward  men  were  not  idle ;  having  the  large 
New  York  delegation  to  begin  with, and  count- 
ing the  many  positive  committals  from  other 
States,  their  strength  and  organization  seemed 
impregnable.  The  opposing  delegations,  each 
still  nursing  the  chances  of  its  own  candidate, 
hesitated  to  give  any  positive  promises  to 
each  other.  At  midnight  of  May  17th, 
Horace  Greeley,*  one  of  Seward's  strongest 
opponents,  and  perhaps  better  informed  than 
any  other  single  delegate,  telegraphed  his 
conclusion  "  that  the  opposition  to  Governor 
Seward  cannot  concentrate  on  any  candidate, 
and  that  he  will  be  nominated."  t 

Chicago  was  already  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Thirty  to  forty  thousand 
visitors,  full  of  life,  hope,  ambition,  most  of 
them  from  the  progressive  group  of  incircling 
North-western  States,  and  strung  to  the  high- 
est tension  of  political  excitement,  had  come 
to  attend  the  convention.  Charleston  had 
shown  a  great  party  in  the  ebb-tide  of  dis- 
integration, tainted  by  the  spirit  of  disunion. 
Chicago  exhibited  a  great  party  springing 
to  life  and  power,  every  motive  and  force 
compelling  cooperation  and  growth.  The 
rush   and   spirit  of  the   great   city,   and  the 

*  Greeley  sat    in  the  convention  as  a  delegate  for 
Oregon. 

t  Greeley  to  the  N.  Y.  "  Tribune,"  May  17th,  1S60. 


5EPH     LANE, 
BUCHANAN 


NOMINEE    FOR     VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
WING    OF    THE     DEMOCRATIC     PARTY. 
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enthusiasm  and  hope  of  its  visitors,  blended 
and  reacted  upon  each  other  as  if  by  laws  of 
chemical  arhnitv.  Something  oi  the  freshness 
and  sweep  of  the  prairie  winds  exhilarated 
the  delegates  and  animated  the  convention. 


GEORGE    ASHMl'N,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 
(FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY     NOTMAN.) 

No  building  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  that 
time  contained  a  hall  with  sufficient  room 
for  the  sittings  of  the  great  assemblage.  A 
temporary  frame  structure,  which  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  christened  "  The 
Wigwam."  was  therefore  designed  and  erected 
for  this  especial  use.  It  was  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  ten  thousand  persons,  and 
whether  or  not  that  estimate  was  entirely  ac- 
curate, a  prodigious  concourse  certainly  gath- 
ered each  day  within  its  walls. 

The  very  first  day'ssession  (May  16th)  dem- 
onstrated the  successful  adaptation  of  the 
structure  to  its  uses.  Participants  and  spectators 
alike  were  delighted  with  the  ease  of  ingress  and 
egress,  the  comfortable  division  of  space,  the 
perfection  of  its  acoustic  qualities.  Every  ce- 
lebrity could  be  seen,  every  speech  could  be 
heard.  The  routine  of  organization,  the  choice 
of  officers  and  committees,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  credentials  were  full  of  variety  and 
Governor  Edwin  I).  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee,  called  the  convention  to 
order ;  and  when  he  presented  the  historic 
name  of  David  SVilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
temporary  chairm.in,  the  faith  of  the  audience 
in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  was  already 
won.   The  report  of  the  committee  on  organ- 


ization in  the  afternoon  made  George  Ashmun, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  most  skillful  parliamenta- 
rian, ready  in  decision  and  felicitous  in  his 
phrases,  the  permanent  presiding  officer.  One 
thing  was  immediately  and  specially  manifest: 
an  overflowing  heartiness  and  deep  feeling 
pervaded  the  whole  house.  No  need  of  a 
claque, no  room  for  sham  demonstration  here! 
The  galleries  were  as  watchful  and  earnest  as 
the  platform.  There  was  something  genuine, 
elemental,  uncontrollable  in  the  moods  and 
manifestations  of  the  vast  audience.  Seats 
and  standing-room  were  always  packed  in 
advance,  and,  as  the  delegates  entered  by 
their  own  separate  doors,  the  crowd  easily 
distinguished  the  chief  actors.  Blair,  Giddings, 
Greeley,  Evarts,  Kelley,  Wilmot,  Schurz,  and 
others  were  greeted  with  spontaneous  ap- 
plause, which,  rising  at  some  one  point,  grew 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side  and  corner  to 
corner  of  the  immense  building,  brightening 
the  eyes  and  quickening  the  breath  of  every 
inmate.* 

With  the  second  day's  proceedings  the  in- 
terest of  delegates  and  spectators  was  visi- 
bly increased,  first  by  some  sharp-shooting 
speeches  about  credentials,  and  secondly  by 
the  main  event  of  the  day, — the  report  from 
the  platform  committee.  Much  difficulty  was 
expected  on  this  score,  but  a  little  time  had 
smoothed  the  way  with  an  almost  magical 
effect.  The  great  outpouring  of  delegates 
and  people,  the  self-evident  success  of  the 
gathering,  the  harmonious,  almost  joyous, 
beginning  of  the  deliberations  in  the  first 
day's  session,  were  more  convincing  than 
logic  in  solidifying  the  party.  These  were 
the  premonitions  of  success ;  before  the 
signs  of  victory  all  spirit  of  faction  was  fused 
into  a  generous  glow  of  emulation. 

The  eager  convention  would  have  accepted 
a  weak  or  defective  platform ;  the  committee, 
on  the  contrary,  reported  one  framed  with  re- 
markable skill.  It  is  only  needful  to  recapitu- 
late its  chief  points.  It  denounced  disunion, 
Lecomptonism,  the  property  theory,  the  dog- 
ma that  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  to 
Territories,  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  popular  sovereignty  and  non-interven- 
tion fallacies,  and  denied  "  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  Territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals  to  give  legal  existence  to  slav- 
ery in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States."  It 
opposed  any  change  in  the  naturalization  laws. 
It  recommended  an  adjustment  of  import 
duties  to  encourage  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  It  advocated  the  im- 
mediate admission  of  Kansas,  free  homesteads 

*  One  of  the  authors  was  a  spectator  at  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention,  and  witnessed  the  scenes  in  the 
Wigwam  which  he  has  endeavored  to  describe. 
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to  actual  settlers,  river  and  harbor  improve-  announces  the  right  of  all  men  to  "  life,  liberty, 

mentsof  a  national  character,  and  a  railroad  to  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  conven- 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bold  on  points  of  common  tion  was  impatient  to  adopt  the  platform  with- 
agreement,  it  was  unusually  successful  in  avoid-  outchange;  several  delegates  urged  objei  tions, 
ing  points  of  controversy  among  its  followers,  one  of  them  pertinently  observing  that  there 
or  offering  points  for  criticism  to  its  enemies,  were  also  many  other  truths  enunciated  in  tin- 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Charleston  and  Chi-  Declaration  of  Independence.  "Mr.  President," 
cago  should  furnish  many  striking  contrasts,  said  he,  "  I  believe  in  the  ten  commandments, 
At  the  Charleston  Convention,  the  principal  but  I  do  not  want  them  in  a  political  platform." 
personal  incident  was  a  long  and  frank  speech  Mr.  Giddings's  amendment  was  voted  down, 
from  one  Gaulden,  a  Savannah  slave-trader,  and  the  antislavery  veteran,  feeling  himself 
in  advocacy  of  the  reopening  of  the  African  wounded  in  his  most  cherished  philosophy, 
slave-trade.*  In  the  Chicago  Convention,  the  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  convention, 
exact  and  extreme  opposite  of  such  a  theme  Personal  friends,  grieved  that  he  should  feel 
created  one  of  the  most   interesting  of  the  offended,  and  doubly  sorry  that  the  general 


THE    WIGWAM     AT    CHICAGO     IN     WHICH     LINCOLN     WAS    NOMINATED.. 


debates.  The  platform  had  been  read  and 
received  with  tremendous  cheers,  when  Mr. 
Giddings,  of  Ohio,  who  was  everywhere  eager 
to  insist  upon  what  he  designated  as  the 
"  primal  truths  "  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, moved  to  amend  the  first  reso- 
lution by  incorporating  in  it  the  phrase  which 

*"  I  tell  you,  fellow-Democrats,  that  the  African  slave- 
trader  is  the  true  Union  man  [cheers  and  laughter].  I 
tell  you  that  the  slave-trading  of  Virginia  is  more  im- 
moral,more  unchristian  in  every  possible  point  of  view, 
than  that  African  slave-trade  which  goes  to  Africa  and 
brings  a  heathen  and  worthless  man  here,  christian- 
izes him,  and  sends  him  and  his  posterity  down  the 
stream  of  time  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization.  .  . 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  go  into  that  noble  old  State 
to  buy  a  few  darkies,  and  I  have  had  to  pay  from  $1000 
to  $2000  a  head,  when  I  could  go  to  Africa  and  buy 


harmony  should  be  marred  by  even  a  single 
dissent,  followed  Mr.  Giddings,  and  sought  to 
change  his  purpose.  While  thus  persuading 
him,  the  discussion  had  passed  to  the  second 
resolution,  when  Mr.  George  William  Curl  is, 
of  New  York,  seized  the  chance  to  renew  sub- 
stantially Mr.  Giddings's  amendment.    There 

better  negroes  for  $50  apiece.  .  .  I  advocate  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave-trade, 
because  Ibelieve  it  to  be  the  true  Union  movement.  1 
do  not  believe  that  sections  whose  interests  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  the  Southern  and  Northern  States  can  ever 
stand  the  shocks  of  fanaticism  unless  they  be  equally 
balanced.  I  believe  that  by  reopening  this  trade,  and 
giving  us  negroes  to  populate  the  Territories,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  two  sections  will  be  maintained." — 
Speech  ofW.  I!.  C.aulden,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Charles- 
ton Democratic  National  Convention,  May  1st,  i860. 
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were  new  objections,  but  Mr.  Curtis  swept  them 
away  with  a  captivating  burst  of  oratory.  "  I 
have  to  ask  this  Convention,"  said  he,  "  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  go  upon  the  record  before 
the  country  as  voting  down  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  .  .  .  I  rise  sim- 
ply  to  ask  gentlemen  to  think  well  before, 
upon  the  free  prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  i860,  they  dare  to  wince  and  quail 
before  the  assertions  of  the  men  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1776 — before  they  dare  to  shrink 
from  repeating  the  words  that  these  great  men 
enunciated."  "  This  was  a  strong  appeal,  and 
took  the  convention  by  storm,"*  writes  a 
recording  journalist.  A  new  vote  formally 
embodied  this  portion  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  Republican  platform; 
and  Mr.  Giddings,  overjoyed  at  his  triumph, 
had  already  returned  to  his  seat  when  the  plat- 
form as  a  whole  was  adopted  with  repeated 
and  renewed  shouts  of  applause  that  seemed 
to  diake  the  wigwam. 

The  third  day  of  the  convention  (Friday, 
May  1 8th)  found  the  doors  besieged  by  an 

ted  multitude.  The  preliminary  business 
was  disposed  of, —  the  platform  was  made, — 

I  every  one-  knew  the  balloting  would  be- 
The  New  York  delegation  felt  assured 

Seward's  triumph,  and  made  an  effort  to 
have  its  manh  to  the  convention,  with  ban- 
<  .  unusually  lull  and  imposing. 
It  proved  a  costly  display;  for  while  the  New 
York" irregulars"  were  parading  the  streets, 
the  lllinoisans  were  filling  the  wigwam:  when 
the  Seward  proc<  ion  arrived,  there  was  little 
room  left  except  the  reserved  seats  for  the 
delegates.    New    York  d    itself  in  an- 

'  I  [       •       ;.  ■  • '  f  1SC0,"  J 1.  1 38. 


other  respect :  it  counted  on  the  full  New- 
England  strength,  whereas  more  than  half  of 
it  had  already  resolved  to  cast  its  vote  else- 
where. This  defection  in  advance  practically 
insured  Seward's  defeat.  New  York  and  the 
extreme  North-west  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  nominate  him,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
he  could  not  hope  for  much  help  from  the 
conservative  middle  and  border  States.  But 
this  calculation  could  not  as  yet  be  so  accu- 
rately made.  Caucusing  was  active  up  to  the 
very  hour  when  the  convention  met,  and 
many  delegations  went  to  the  wigwam  with 
no  definite  programme  beyond  the  first  ballot. 
What  pen  shall  adequately  describe  this  vast 
audience  often  thousand  souls  ?  the  low,  wave- 
like roar  of  its  ordinary  conversation ;  the  roll- 
ing cheers  that  greeted  the  entrance  of  popular 
favorites ;  the  solemn  hush  which  fell  upon  it 
during  the  opening  prayer  ?  There  was  just 
enough  of  some  unexpected  preliminary  wran- 
gle and  delay  to  arouse  the  full  impatience  of 
both  convention  and  spectators;  but  at  length 
the  names  of  candidates  were  announced. 
This  ceremony  was  still  in  its  simplicity.  The 
more  recent  custom  of  short  dramatic  speeches 
from  conspicuous  and  popular  orators  to  serve 
as  electrifying  preludes,  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. "  I  take  the  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Evarts, 
of  New  York,  "  to  name  as  a  candidate  to  be 
nominated  by  this  convention  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  William  H. 
Seward."   "  I  desire,"  followed  Mr.  Judd, "  on 
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behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Illinois,  to  put 
in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi- 
nois." Then  came  the  usual  succession  of 
possible  and  alternative  aspirants  who  were  to 
be  complimented  by  the  first  votes  of  their 
States, — Dayton,  Cameron,  Chase,  Bates,  Coll- 
amer,  McLean.  The  fifteen  minutes  required 
by  this  formality  had  already  indisputably 
marked  out  and  set  apart  the  real  contestants. 
The  ';  complimentary  "  statesmen  were  lustily 
cheered  by  their  respective  State  delegations ; 
but  at  the  names  of  Seward  and  Lincoln,  the 
whole  wigwam  seemed  to  respond  together. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  exciting  in 
the  united  voice  of  a  great  crowd.  For  a 
moment  the  struggle  appeared  to  resolve  it- 
self into  a  contest  of  throats  and  lungs.  Indi- 
ana seconded  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  applause  was  deafening.  Michigan  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  Seward  ;  the  New 
York  delegation  rose  eti  masse,  waved  their 
hats,  and  joined  the  galleries  in  a  shout  which 
doubled  the  volume  of  any  yet  given.  Then 
a  portion  of  the  Ohio  delegates  once  more 


seconded  Lincoln,  and  his  adherents,  feeling 
themselves  put  upon  their  mettle,  made  an 
effort.  "  I  thought  the  Seward  yell  could  not 
be  surpassed,"  wrote  a  spectator;  "but  the 
Lincoln  boys  were  clearly  ahead,  and,  feeling 
their  victory,  as  there  was*  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
took  deep  breaths  all  round,  and  gave  a  con- 
centrated shriek  that  was  positively  awful, 
and  accompanied  it  with  stamping  that 
made  every  plank  and  pillar  in  the  building 
quiver."  * 

The  tumult  gradually  died  away,  and  bal- 
loting began.  Here  we  may  note  another 
contrast.  The  Charleston  Convention  was 
reactionary  and  exclusive;  it  followed  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  The  Chicago  Convention  was  pro- 
gressive and  liberal ;  it  adopted  majority  rule. 
Liberal  even  beyond  this,  it  admitted  the  Ter- 
ritories and  border  slave  States,  containing 
only  a  minority  or  fraction  of  Republican  sen- 
timent, to  seats  and  to  votes.  It  was  throwing 
a  drag-net  for  success.  Under  different  circum- 
stances, these  sentimental  delegations  might 
have  become  powerful  in  intrigue ;  but,  dom- 
*  Halstead,  *'•  (  inventions  of  1S60."  p.  14;. 
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inated  as  they  were  by  deeper  political  forces, 
they  afforded  no  distinct  advantage  to  either 
candidate.* 

Though  it  was  not  expected  to  be  decisive, 
the  very  first  ballot  foreshadowed  accurately 
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the  final  result.  The  "  complimentary  "  can- 
didates received  the  tribute  of  admiration  from 
their  respective  States.  Vermont  voted  for 
Collamer,  and  New  Jersey  for  Dayton,  each 
solid.!  Pennsylvania's  compliment  to  Cam- 
eron was  shorn  of  six  votes,  four  of  which 
at  once  for  Lincoln.  Ohio  divided  her 
ipliment,  34  tor  ( 'base,  4  for  McLean,  and 
at  once  gave  Lincoln  her  8  remaining  votes. 

'-tit.il  delegations  were:  Maryland,  1 1 ; 

ware,  6;  Virginia,  22  ;   Kentucky,  23  ;  Texas,  6  ; 

iraska,  6;    District   of  Columbia,  2. 

.     Of  these  the  leading  candidates  re- 

ird,  {0     Lincoln,  21 

35 •         "       3° 
}■  "        33   •        "       43 

■  ri  im;dit  be  counted  in  the  same  categoi 
but,.-  .  •  ,:   Bab    through  all  the  bal- 

.<:  did  not  in  any  :■:]  «  influence  the  result. 

t  Em  a  rote  equal  to  double  the  number 

of  El    Electoral  College. 


Missouri  voted  solid  for  her  candidate,  Bates, 
who  also  received  a  scattering  tribute  from 
other  delegations.  But  all  these  compliments 
were  of  little  avail  to  their  recipients,  for  far 
above  each  towered  the  aggregates  of  the 
leading  candidates  :  Seward,  1 73  *4  ; 
Lincoln,  102. 

In  the  groundswell  of  suppressed 
excitement  which  pervaded  the  con- 
vention there  was  no  time  to  ana- 
lyze this  vote ;  nevertheless,  dele- 
gates and  spectators  felt  the  full 
force  of  its  premonition;  to  all  who 
desired  the  defeat  of  Seward  it 
pointed  out  the  winning  man  with 
unerring  certainty.  Another  little 
wrangle  over  some  disputed  and 
protesting  delegate  made  the  audi- 
ence almost  furious  at  the  delay, 
and  "  Call  the  roll !  "  sounded  from 
a  thousand  throats. 

A  second  ballot  was  begun  at 
last,  and,  obeying  a  force  as  sure 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  former 
complimentary  votes  came  rushing 
to  Lincoln.  The  whole  10  votes  of 
Collamer,  44  from  Cameron,  6  from 
Chase  and  McLean,  were  now  cast 
for  him,  followed  by  a  scatter  of 
additions  along  the  whole  roll-call. 
In  this  ballot  Lincoln  gained  79 
votes,  Seward  only  n.  The  faces 
of  the  New  York  delegation  whit- 
ened as  the  balloting  progressed 
and  as  the  torrent  of  Lincoln's 
popularity  became  a  river.  The 
result  of  the  second  ballot  was:  Se- 
ward, 184^;  Lincoln,  181;  scatter- 
ing, 99J/2.  When  the  vote  of  Lin- 
coln was  announced,  there  was  a 
tremendous  burst  of  applause,  which 
the  chairman  prudently  but  with  difficulty 
controlled  and  silenced. 

The  third  ballot  was  begun  amid  a  breath- 
less suspense;  hundreds  of  pencils  kept  pace 
with  the  roll-call,  and  nervously  marked  the 
changes  on  their  tally-sheets.  The  Lincoln 
figures  steadily  swelled  and  grew.  Votes  came 
to  him  from  all  the  other  candidates, —  4^4 
from  Seward,  2  from  Cameron,  13  from  Bates, 
18  from  Chase,  9  from  Dayton,  8  from  Mc- 
Lean, 1  from  Clay.  Lincoln  had  gained  50^, 
Seward  had  lost  4*/.  Long  before  the  official 
tellers  footed  up  their  columns,  spectators  and 
delegates  rapidly  made  the  reckoning  and 
knew  the  result:  Lincoln,  231^;  Seward,  180. 
Counting  the  scattering  votes,  465  ballots  had 
been  cast,  and  233  were  necessary  to  a  choice; 
only  1  yf,  votes  more  were  needed  to  make  a 
nomination. 

A  profound  stillness  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
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wigwam ;  the  men  ceased  to  talk  and 
the  ladies  to  flatter  their  fans ;  one  could 
distinctly  hear  the  scratching  of  pencils 
and  the  ticking  of  telegraph  instruments 
on  the  reporters'  tables.  No  announce- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  chair;  changes 
were  in  order,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  seconds  who  should  speak  first.  While 
every  one  was  leaning  forward  in  intense 
expectancy,  Mr.  Cartter  sprang  upon  his 
chair  and  reported  a  change  of  four 
Ohio  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause, —  a  teller  waved 
his  tally-sheet  toward  the  skylight  and 
shouted  a  name, —  and  then  the  boom 
of  a  cannon  on  the  roof  of  the  wigwam 
announced  the  nomination  to  the  crowds 
in  the  streets,  where  shouts  and  salutes 
took  up  and  spread  the  news.  In  the 
convention  the  Lincoln  river  now  became 
an  inundation.  Amid  the  wildest  hurrahs, 
delegation  after  delegation  changed  its 
vote  to  the  victor. 

A  graceful  custom  prevails  in  orderly 
American  conventions,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  vanquished  delegation  is  first  to 
greet  the  nominee  with  a  short  address 
of  party  fealty  and  promise  of  party  sup- 
port. Mr.  Evarts,  the  spokesman  for  New 
York,  essayed  promptly  to  perform  this 
courteous  office,  but  was  delayed  a  while 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  confusion.  The  din 
at  length  subsided,  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer announced  that  on  the  third  ballot  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  received  364  votes, 
and  "  is  selected  as  your  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Then  Mr.  Evarts, 
in  a  voice  of  unconcealed  emotion,  but  with 
admirable  dignity  and  touching  eloquence, 
speaking  for  Seward  and  for  New  York, 
moved  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous. 
The  interest  in  a  National  Convention  usu- 
ally ceases  with 
the  announce- 
ment of  the  prin- 
cipal nomination. 
It  was  only  aft- 
erward that  the 
delegates  realized 
how  fortunate  a 
selection  they 
.  made  by  adding 
Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, of  Maine,  to 
the  ticket  as  can- 
.  didate  for  Vice- 
President.  In- 
deed, this  was 
even  more  true 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
For  the  moment 
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their  chief  self-congratulation  was  that  they 
had  secured  the  doubtful  vote  of  the  conser- 
vative States.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  might  it  be 
said  that  it  was  hardly  the  work  of  the  dele- 
gates—  it  was  the  concurrent  product  of 
popular  wisdom.  Political  evolution  had 
with  scientific  precision  wrought  "  the  survi- 
val of  the  fittest."  The  weary  delegates  leav- 
ing Chicago  on  the  various  homeward-bound 
railroad  trains  that  night,  saw  that  already  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
was  transferred  from  the  wigwam  to  the 
country. 

"  At  every  station  where  there  was  a  village,  until 
after  2  o'clock,  there  were  tar-barrels  burning, 
drums  beating,  boys  carrying  rails,  and  guns  great 
and  small  banging  away.  The  weary  passengers  were 
allowed  no  rest,  but  plagued  by  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon,  the  clamor  of  drums,  the  glare  of  bonfires, 
and  the  whooping  of  the  boys,  who  were  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who 
thirty  years  before  split  rails  on  the  Sangamon  River 
—  classic  stream  now  and  for  evermore  —  and  whose 
neighbors  named  him  'honest.' 

LINCOLN    ELECTED. 

Thus  the  Presidential  canvass  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  i860  began  with  the  very 

*  Halstead,  "Conventions  of  i860,"  p.  154. 
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unusual  condition  of  four  considerable  parties, 
and  four  different  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  In  the  order  of  popular 
strength,  as  afterward  shown,  they  were : 

First.  The  Republican  party,  which  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  had  nominated  as  its  can- 
didate for  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine.  Its  animating  spirit  was  a  belief  and 
declaration  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
wrong  in  morals  and  detrimental  to  society ; 
its  avowed  policy  was  to  restrict  slavery  to  its 
present  limits  in  the  States  where  it  existed  in 
virtue  of  local  constitutions 
and  laws. 

Second.  The  Douglas 
wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  at  Bal- 
timore    nominated 
StephenA.Dou£ 
of  Illinois,  for  Pres- 
ident,    and     whose 
candidate  for  Vice- 
I  Eer- 
schel    V.  Johi 

.*    It  de- 
clared   indifferi 
as    to    ti. 
ri^'ht    or  wrong    of 
ry,  ^>nd    indif- 
ference   to    it 


striction  or  extension.  Its  avowed  policy  was 
to  permit  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  decide 
whether  they  would  prevent  or  establish  slav- 
ery, and  it  further  proposed  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law  growing  out  of  it. 

Third.  The  Buchanan  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  at  Baltimore  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice- 
President.  Its  animating  spirit  was  a  belief 
and  declaration  that  slavery  was  morally  right 
and  politically  beneficial;  its  avowed  policy 
was  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories, 
and  the  creation  of  new  slave  States,  whereby 
it  might  protect  and  perpetuate  itself  by  a  pre- 
ponderance, or  at  least  a  constant  equality,  of 
political  power,  especially  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  it 
proposed  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Fourth.  The  Constitutional  Union  party, 
which  in  its  convention  at  Baltimore  nomi- 
nated John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President, 
and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
Vice-President.  It  professed  to  ignore  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  declared  that  it  would 
recognize  no  political  principle  other  than 
"  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  the  Union 
of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Laws." 

The  first,  most  striking  feature  of  the  four- 
sided  Presidential  canvass  which  now  began, 
was  the  personal  pledge  by  every  one  of  the 
candidates  of  devotion  to  the  Union.  Each 
of  the  factions  was  in  some  form  charging 
disunion  motives  or  tendencies 
upon  part  or  all  of  the  others ; 

*  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
had  been  nominated  at  Baltimore,  but 
\e  declined  the  nomination, and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  substituted  the  name 
of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia. 
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but  each  indignantly  denied  the  allegation 
as  to  itself.  To  leave  no  possible  doubt, 
the  written  letters  of  acceptance  of  each  of 
the  candidates  emphasized  the  point.  Lin- 
coln invoked  "the  inviolability  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  perpetual  union,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  all."  Douglas  made  his 
pledge  broad  and  full.  "  The  Federal  Union," 
wrote  he,  "  must  be  preserved.  The  Con- 
stitution must  be  maintained  inviolate  in  all 
its  parts.  Every  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  protected  by  law  in  all  cases 
where  legislation  is  necessary  to  its  enjoyment. 
The  judicial  authority,  asprovided  in  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  sustained,  and  its  decisions 
implicitly  obeyed  and  faithfully  executed.  The 
laws  must  be  administered,  and  the  constituted 
authorities  upheld,  and  all  unlawful  resistance 
to  these  things  must  be  put  down  with  firm- 
ness, impartiality,  and  fidelity."  "  The  Consti- 
tution and  the  equality  of  the  States,"  wrote 
Breckinridge,  "  these  are  the  symbols  of  ever- 
lasting union.  Let  these  be  the  rallying  cries 
of  the  people."  Bell  declared  that,  if  elected, 
all  his  ability,  strength  of  will,  and  official  in- 
fluence should  be  employed  "  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
against  all  opposing  influences  and  tenden- 
cies." Even  President  Buchanan,  in  a  little 
campaign  speech  from  the  portico  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive mansion,  hastened  to  purge  himself 
of  the  imputation  of  suspicion  or  fear  on  this 
point.  He  declared  that  neither  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conventions  was  "  regular,"  and  that 
therefore  every  Democrat  was  at  liberty  to 
vote  as  he  thought  proper.  For  himself,  he  pre- 
ferred Breckinridge.  The  Democratic  party, 
when  divided  for  the  moment,  "  has  always 
closed  up  its  ranks,  and  become  more  power- 
ful even  from  defeat.  It  will  never  die  whilst 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  survive.  It 
will  live  to  protect  and  defend  both."  * 

No  progress  was  made,  however,  toward 
a  reunion  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Buchanan  faction  everywhere  waged  unrelent- 
ing war  on  Douglas,  both  in  public  discussion 
and  in  the  use  of  official  patronage.  The  con- 
test was  made  with  equal  obstinacy  and  bitter- 
ness in  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States. 
Douglas,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow  to  retaliate. 
He  immediately  entered  on  an  extensive  cam- 
paign tour,  and  made  speeches  at  many  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  a  few  in  the  slave  States.  Everywhere 
he  stigmatized  the  Breckinridge  wing  of  the 
Democracy  as  an  extremist  and  disunion  fac- 

*  G.  T.  Curtis,  "  Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  294. 

t "  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  mature  plan  throughout 
the  Southern  States  to  break  up  the  Union.  I  believe 
the  election  of  a  Republican  is  to  be  the  signal  for  that 
attempt,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  scheme  desire  the 
election  of  Lincoln  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  dis- 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 93. 


tion,t  charging  that  it  was  as  obnoxious  and 
dangerous  as  the  Republicans.  Whatever  be 
his  errors,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  last- 
ing renown  that  he  boldly  declared  for  main- 
taining the  Union  by  force.  At  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  the  question  was  put  to  him  in  writ- 
ing. "  I  answer  emphatically,"  replied  Douglas, 
"  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority  un- 
der him,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  passed  by  Congress,  and  as  the 
courts  expound  them,  and  I,  as  in  duty 
bound  by  my  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Consti- 
tution, would  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  laws  against  all  re- 
sistance to  them,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
might.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  should  treat  all  attempts 
to  break  up  the  Union  by  resistance  to  the 
laws,  as  Old  Hickory  treated  the  nullifiers  in 
i832.»t 

All  parties  entered  upon  the  political  can- 
vass with  considerable  spirit;  but  the  chances 
of  the  Republicans  were  so  manifestly  supe- 
rior that  their  enthusiasm  easily  outran  that  of 
all  their  competitors.  The  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  Mr.  Lincoln  appealed  directly  to 
the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  popular  masses 
of  the  Northern  States.  As  pioneer,  farm- 
laborer,  flat-boatman,  and  frontier  politician, 
they  saw  in  him  a  true  representative  of  their 
early  if  not  their  present  condition.  As  the 
successful  lawyer,  legislator,  and  public  de- 
bater in  questions  of  high  statesmanship,  he 
was  the  admired  ideal  of  their  own  aspirations. 
The  popular  fancy  seized  upon  his  personal 
characteristics  as  effective  symbols  of  their 
zealous  partisanship. 

While  the  Illinois  State  Republican  Con- 
vention was  in  session  at  Decatur  (May  10th), 
about  a  week  before  the  Chicago  Convention, 
the  balloting  for  State  officers  was  interrupted 
by  the  announcement,  made  with  much  mys- 
tery, that  "an  old  citizen  of  Macon  County" 
had  something  to  present  to  the  convention. 
When  curiosity  had  been  sufficiently  aroused, 
John  Hanks,  Lincoln's  fellow-pioneer,  and  a 
neighbor  of  Hanks  were  suddenly  marched 
into  the  convention,  each  bearing  upright  an 
old  fence-rail,  and  displaying  a  banner  with  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  these  were  two 
rails  from  the  identical  lot  of  three  thousand 
which,  when  a  pioneer  boy,  Lincoln  had 
helped  to  cut  and  split  to  inclose  his  father's 
first  farm  in  Illinois,  in  1830.    These  emblems 

union.  I  do  not  believe  that  every  Breckinridge  man 
is  a  disunionist,  but  I  do  believe  that  every  disunion- 
ist  in  America  is  a  Breckinridge  man." — Douglas, 
Baltimore  speech,  September  6th,  1S60. 

\  Douglas,  Norfolk  speech  August  25th,  i860. 
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of  his  handiwork  were  received  by  the  con- 
vention with  deafening  shouts,  as  a  prelude  to 
a  unanimous  resolution  recommending  him 
for  President.  Later,  these  rails  were  sent  to 
Chicago ;  there,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  they  stood 
in  the  hotel  parlor  at  the  Illinois  headquarters, 
lighted  up  by  tapers,  and  trimmed  with  flowers 
by  enthusiastic  ladies.  Their  history  and  cam- 
paign incidents  were  duly  paraded  in  the 
newspapers,  and  throughout  the  Union  Lin- 
coln's ancient  and  local  sobriquet  of  "  Honest 
Old  Abe  "  was  supplemented  by  the  national 
epithet  of  "  The  Illinois  Rail-splitter."  Of  the 
many  humors  and  peculiarities  of  the  cam- 

"  We  condense  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  "  Wide  Awakes  "  from  memoranda  kindly  fur- 
.  William  f'.  Fuller,  one  of  the'editors 
of  the  Hartford  "Courant"  in  i860,  Major  J.  C.  Kin- 
ney, :  -vith  the  paper,  and  General 
h  1:.  11  !.'.!■  v,  :  1  editor,  now  United 
States  Senator  from  I  it,  and  who  in  i860 
marched  in  the  ranks  in  the  first  "Wide  Awake" 
parades. 

The  *'  Wide  Awake"  organization  grew  out  of  tnc 
first  campaign  meeting  in  Hartford  on  February  25th, 

I    '  lion.    Ca»MM     M. 

Clay  was   the  speaker,  and   after   the    m«  ting   was 
rted  to  the  Allyn  House  by  a  torch-lighl   parade. 


paign,  one  feature  deserves  special  mention. 
Political  clubs,  for  parades  and  personal  cam- 
paign work,  were  no  novelty;  now,  however,  the 
new  expedients  of  a  cheap  yet  striking  uniform 
and  a  half-military  organization  were  tried 
with  marked  success.  When  Lincoln  made 
his  New  England  trip,  immediately  after  the 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  a  score  or  two  of 
active  Republicans  in  the  city  of  Hartford 
appeared  in  close  and  orderly  ranks,  wearing 
each  a  cap  and  large  cape  of  oil-cloth,  and 
bearing  over  their  shoulders  a  long  staff,  on 
the  end  of  which  blazed  a  brilliant  torch- 
light. This  first  "Wide  Awake"*  Club,  as 
it  called  itself,  marching  with  soldierly  step, 

Two  of  the  young  men  who  were  to  carry  torches, 
D.  G.  Francis  and  H.  P.  Blair,  being  dry-goods  clerks, 
in  order  to  protect  their  clothing  from  dust  and  the  oil 
liable  to  fall  from  the  torches,  had  prepared  capes  of 
black  cambric,  which  they  wore  in  connection  with  the 
glazed  caps  commonly  worn  at  the  time.  Colonel 
George  P.  Bissell,  who  was  marshal,  noticing  the 
uniform,  put  the  wearers  in  front,  where  the  novelty 
of  the  rig  and  its  double  advantage  of  utility  and  show 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  at  once  proposed  to 
form  a  campaign  club  of  fifty  torch-bearers  with  glazed 
caps  and  oil-cloth  capes  instead  of  cambric;  the  torch- 
beaiing  club  to  be  "auxiliary  to  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Union."     A  meeting  to  organize  formally 
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and  military  music,  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  the  evening  of  March  5th,  from  the  hall 
where  he  addressed  the  people,  to  his  hotel. 
The  device  was  so  simple  and  yet  so  strik- 
ingly effective  that  it  immediately  became 
the  pattern  for  other  cities.  After  the  cam- 
paign opened,  there  was  scarcely  a  county  or 
village  in  the  North  without  its  organized 
and  drilled  association  of  "  Wide  Awakes," 
immensely  captivating  to  the  popular  eye,  and 
forming  everywhere  a  vigilant  corps  to  spread 
the  fame  of,  and  solicit  votes  for,  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate.  On  several  oc- 
casions twenty  to  thirty  thousand  "  Wide 
Awakes  "  met  in  the  larger  cities  and  marched 
in  monster  torch-light  processions  through  the 
principal  streets. 

His  nomination  also  made  necessary  some 
slight  changes  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  daily  life.  His 
law  practice  was  transferred  entirely  to  his 
partner,  and  instead  of  the  small,  dingy  office 
so  long  occupied  by  him,  he  was  now  given 
the  use  of  the  Governor's  room  in  the  State- 
house,  which  was  not  needed  for  official 
business  during  the  absence  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  also  was  a  room  of  modest  propor- 
tions, with  scanty  and  plain  furniture.  Here 
Mr.  Lincoln,  attended  by  only  his  private  sec- 
retary (Mr.  Nicolay),  passed  the  long  summer 
days  of  the  campaign,  receiving  the  constant 
stream  of  visitors  anxious  to  look  upon  a  real 
presidential  candidate.  There  was  free  access 
to  him;  not  even  an  usher  stood  at  the  door; 
any  one  might  knock  and  enter.  His  immedi- 
ate personal  friends  from  Sangamon  County 
and  central  Illinois  availed  themselves  largely 
of  this  opportunity.  With  men  who  had  known 
him  in  field  and  forest  he  talked  over  the  in- 
cidents of  their  common  pioneer  experience 
with  unaffected  sympathy  and  interest,  as 
though  he  were  yet  the  flat-boatman,  sur- 
veyor, or  village  lawyer  of  the  early  days. 
The  letters  which  came  to  him  by  hundreds, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  conversation  of  friends, 
kept  him  sufficiently  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  campaign,  in  which  personally  he  took 
a  very  slight  part.  He  made  no  addresses, 
wrote  no  public  letters,  held  no  conferences. 
Political  leaders  several  times  came  to  make 
campaign  speeches  at  the  Republican    wig- 

was  appointed  for  March  6th ;  but  before  the  new 
uniforms  were  all  ready,  Abraham  Lincoln  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Hartford  on  the  evening  of  March  5th. 
After  his  speech,  the  cape-wearers  of  the  previous 
meeting  with  a  number  of  others  who  had  secured 
their  uniforms  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  hotel. 

The  club  was  formally  organized  on  the  following 
night.  Mr.  William  P.  Fuller,  city  editor,  had,  in 
noticing  this  meeting  for  organization,  written  in  the 
"Courant"  of  March  3d:  "The  Wide  Awakes. — 
The  Republican  club-room  last  evening  was  filled  as 
usual  with  those  who  are  going  to  partake  in  the  great 
Republican  triumph  in  this  State  in  April  next,"  etc., 


warn  in  Springfield.  But,  beyond  a  few  casual 
interviews  on  such  occasions,  the  great  presi- 
dential canvass  went  on  with  scarcely  a  pri- 
vate suggestion  or  touch  of  actual  direction 
from  the  Republican  candidate. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  record  Lincoln's 
expression  on  one  point,  which  adds  testimony 
to  his  general  consistency  in  political  action. 
The  rise  of  the  Know-nothing  or  American 
party,  in  1854-5  (which  was  only  a  renewal 
of  the  Native-American  party  of  1844),  has 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  As  a  national  or- 
ganization, the  new  faction  ceased  with  the 
defeat  of  Fillmore  and  Donelson  in  1856;  its 
fragments  nevertheless  held  together  in  many 
places  in  the  form  of  local  minorities,  which 
sometimes  made  themselves  felt  in  contests 
for  members  of  the  legislature  and  county 
officers ;  and  citizens  of  foreign  birth  contin- 
ued to  be  justly  apprehensive  of  its  avowed 
jealousy  and  secret  machinery.  It  was  easy 
to  allege  that  any  prominent  candidate  be- 
longed to  the  Know-nothing  party,  and  at- 
tended the  secret  Know-nothing  lodges ;  and 
Lincoln,  in  the  late  senatorial,  and  now  again 
in  the  presidential,  campaign,  suffered  his  full 
share  of  these  newspaper  accusations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844  he  put  on  record,  by  public 
resolutions  in  Springfield,  his  disapprobation 
of,  and  opposition  to,  Native-Americanism* 
In  the  later  campaigns,  while  he  did  not 
allow  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
slavery  discussion,  his  disapproval  of  Know- 
nothingism  was  quite  as  decided  and  as  pub- 
lic. Thus  he  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  dated 
October  30th,  1858  : 

"  I  understand  the  story  is  still  told  and  insisted 
upon  that  I  have  been  a  Know-nothing.  I  repeat 
what  I  stated  in  a  public  speech  at  Meredosia,  that  I 
am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  connected  with  the  party 
called  the  Know-nothing  party,  or  party  calling  them- 
selves the  American  party.  Certainly  no  man  of  truth, 
and  I  believe  no  man  of  good  character  for  truth,  can 
be  found  to  say  on  his  own  knowledge  that  I  ever  was 
connected  with  that  party."  t 

So  also  in  the  summer  of  i860,  when  his 
candidacy  for  President  did  not  permit  his 
writing  public  letters,  he  wrote  in  a  confiden- 
tial note  to  a  friend  : 

etc.  The  name  "  Wide  Awakes  "  was  here  applied  to 
the  Republican  Young  Men's  Union,  torch-bearers  in- 
cluded ;  but  at  the  meeting  of  March  6th,  the  torch- 
bearers  appropriated  it  by  making  it  the  distinctive  title 
to  their  own  special  organization,  which  almost  imme- 
diately, there  as  elsewhere,  swallowed  up  the  names 
and  the  memberships  of  other  Republican  clubs.  Just 
one  year  after  they  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln  in  their  first 
parade,  he  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States. 

#  Compare  The  Century,  Jan.,  1887,  p.  396. 

t  Lincoln  to  Edward  Lusk,  Oct.  30th,  1858.  MS. 
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-  Yours  of  the  20th  is  received.  I  suppose  as  good 
or  even  better  men  than  1  have  been  in  American  or 
Know-nothing  lodges  ;   but.  in  point  of  fact,  I  never 

in  one,  at    Quincy  or  elsewhere And 

now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  adversaries  think  they  can 
int  if  they  can  force  me  to  openly  deny  the 
charge,  bv  which  some  degree  oi  offense  would  be 
to  the  Americans.  For  this  reason  it  must  not 
publicly  appear  that  1  am  paying  any  attention  to  the 
chari; 

His  position  on  the  main  question  involved 
already  sufficiently  understood;  for  in  his 
elsewhere  quoted  letter  of  May  17th,  1859,  he 
had  declared  himself  against  the  adoption  by- 
Illinois,  or  any  other  place  where  he  had  a 
right  to  oppose  it,  of  the  recent  Massachusetts 
constitutional  provision  restricting  foreign- born 
citizens  in  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  well  to 
repeat  the  broad  philosophical  principle  which 
guided  him  to  this  conclusion  :  "  Understand- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at  the 
elevation  of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever 
tends  to  degrade  them."  t 

As  the  campaign  progressed  the  chances  of 
the  result  underwent  an  important  fluctuation, 
involving  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  The 
Democratic  disruption,  and  the  presence  of 
four  tickets  in  the  field,  rendered  it  possible 
that  some  very  narrow  plurality  in  one  or  more 
of  the  States  might  tum  the  scale  of  victory. 
Calculating  politicians,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  party  hitherto  in  power,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its  extensive 
Federal  patronage,  seized  eagerly  upon  this 
possibility  as  a  means  of  prolonging  their 
official  tenure,  and  showed  themselves  not  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  the  general 
contest  to  the  mere  material  and  local  advan- 
tage which  success  would  bring  them. 

Accordingly,  in  several  States,  and  more 
notably  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  there 
was  begun  a  quiet  but  unremitting  effort  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  or  "  fusion,"  as  it 
was  termed,  of  the  warring  Democratic  fac- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  spoils 
which  such  a  combination  was  hoped  to  be 
able  to  secure.  Nor  did  the  efforts  stop  there. 
If  the  union  of  the  two  factions  created  the 
probability,  the  union  of  three  seemed  to  in- 
sure certainty,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  coa- 
lition, therefore,  extended  to  the  adherents  of 
Bell  and  Everett.  Amid  the  sharp  contest  of 
ideas  and  prin<  iples  which  divided  the  coun- 

'  Lincoln  to  Hon.  A.  Jonas,  July  21st,  i860.  MS. 

t  Lincoln  to  Dr.  I  h fore  '  anbius,  May  17th,  1859. 

t"  I  •*  ill  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  fusion.  I  think 
that  every  I  davery  ought  to 

be  ban  i  med  from  thehallsofi  ,  and  remanded  to 

the  [»co;,l<;  of  the  1  erritories  ntbjet  I  to  the  <  'institution, 
ought  to  fuse  ai  ther;  l-ut  thai  no  Democrat 

en,  without  dishonor,  an<l  forfeiture  of  self-respect  and 
principle,  fuse  with  anyl>ody  who  is  in  favor  of  inter- 
vention, cither  for  slavery  or  ag:  Lincoln 


try.  such  an  arrangement  was  by  no  means 
easy  ;  yet  in  a  large  voting  population  there 
is  always  a  percentage  of  party  followers  on 
whom  the  obligations  of  party  creeds  sit  lightly. 
Gradually,  from  talk  of  individuals  and  spec- 
ulations of  newspapers,  the  intrigue  proceeded 
to  a  coquetting  between  rival  conventions  ; 
where  the  formal  proceedings  encountering 
too  much  protest  and  indignation,  the  scheme 
was  handed  over  to  standing  committees,  who 
could  deliberate  and  bargain  in  secret.  It 
must  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  Douglas,  that 
he  publicly  rejected  any  alliance  not  based  on 
his  hobby  of  "  non-intervention  "  ;  $  but  the 
committees  and  managers  cared  little  for  the 
disavowal.  In  due  time  they  perfected  their 
agreement  that  the  New  York  electoral  ticket 
(numbering  35)  should  be  made  up  of  ad- 
herents of  the  three  different  factions  in  the 
following  proportion  :  Douglas,  18;  Bell,  10; 
Breckinridge,  7.§  This  agreement  was  carried 
out,  and  the  fusion  ticket  thus  constituted  was 
voted  for  at  the  presidential  election  by  the 
combined  opponents  of  Lincoln. 

In  Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  that 
Douglas  disfavored  the  scheme,  an  agreement 
or  movement  of  fusion  also  took  place ;  but  in 
this  case  it  did  not  become  complete,  and  was 
not  altogether  carried  out  by  the  parties  to  it, 
as  in  New  York.  The  electoral  ticket  had  been 
nominated  by  the  usual  Democratic  State  con- 
vention (March  1st)  prior  to  the  Charleston 
disruption,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  about  one- 
third  of  these  nominees  were  favorable  to  Doug- 
las. After  the  disruption,  the  Douglasites  also 
formed  a  straight,  or  Douglas,  electoral  ticket. 
In  order  to  unite  the  two  wings  at  the  October 
State  election,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  original  convention  recommended  (July 
2d)  that  the  electors  first  nominated  should 
vote  for  Douglas  if  his  election  were  possible; 
if  not,  should  vote  for  Breckinridge.  A  subse- 
quent resolution  (August  9th)  recommended 
that  the  electors  should  vote  for  either  Doug- 
las or  Breckinridge,  as  the  preponderance  of 
Douglas  or  Breckinridge  votes  in  the  State 
might  indicate.  On  some  implied  agreement 
of  this  character,  not  clearly  defined  or  made 
public,  the  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and  Bell 
factions  voted  together  for  governor  in  Octo- 
ber. Being  beaten  by  a  considerable  majority 
at  that   election,  the  impulse  to  fusion  was 

and  I'.rcckinridge  might  fuse,  for  they  agree  in  prin- 
ciple. I  can  never  fuse  with  either  of  them,  because  I 
differ  from  both.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  men  acting  to- 
gether who  are  opposed  to  this  slavery  agitation,  and 
in  favor  of  banishing  it  from  Congress  forever ;  but 
as  Democrats  we  can  never  fuse,  either  with  North- 
ern abolitionists,  or  Southern  bolters  and  secession- 
ists."—  Douglas,  speech  at  Krie.  I'enn.,  "  N.  V.  Trib- 
une," October  3d,  i860,  p.  4. 

$  Greeley,  "  American  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  324. 
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greatly  weakened.  Finally  the  original  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee  rescinded  (October 
12th)  all  its  resolutions  of  fusion,  and  the 
Douglas  State  Committee  withdrew  (October 
18th)  its  straight  Douglas  ticket.  This  action 
left  in  the  field  the  original  electoral  ticket 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion at  Reading  prior  to  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention, untrammeled  by  any  instructions  or 
agreements.  It  was  nevertheless  a  fusion  ticket 
in  part,  because  nine  of  the  candidates  (one- 
third  of  the  whole  number)  were  pledged  to 
Douglas.  What  share  or  promise  the  Bell  fac- 
tion had  in  it  was  not  made  public.  At  the 
presidential  election  it  was  voted  for  by  a 
large  number  of  fusionists ;  but  a  portion  of 
the  Douglasites  voted  straight  for  Douglas,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Bell  men  straight  for  Bell.* 

In  New  Jersey  also  a  definite  fusion  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  Bell,  Breck- 
inridge, and  Douglas  factions.  An  electoral 
ticket  was  formed,  composed  of  2  adherents 
of  Bell,  2  of  Breckinridge,  and  3  of  Douglas. t 
This  was  the  only  State  in  which  the  fusion 
movement  produced  any  result  in  the  elec- 
tion. It  turned  out  that  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  Douglas  voters  refused  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  agreement  which  their  local 
managers  had  entered  into.  They  would  not 
vote  for  the  two  Bell  men  and  the  two  Breck- 
inridge men  on  the  fusion  ticket,  but  ran  a 
straight  Douglas  ticket,  adopting  the  three 
electors  on  the  fusion  ticket. $  By  this  turn 
of  the  canvass  the  3  Douglas  electors  whose 
names  were  on  both  tickets  were  chosen, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  fusion  ticket  was 
defeated,  giving  Lincoln  4  electoral  votes 
out  of  the  7  in  New  Jersey.  Some  slight 
efforts  towards  fusion  were  made  in  two  or 
three  other  States,  but  accomplished  noth- 
ing worthy  of  note,  and  would  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  result,  even  had  it  been  con- 
summated. 

All  these  efforts  to  avert  or  postpone  the 
great  political  change  which  was  impending 
were  of  no  avail.  In  the  long  six  years'  agi- 
tation popular  intelligence  had  ripened  to 
conviction  and  determination.  Every  voter 
substantially  understood  the  several  phases  of 
the  great  slavery  issue,  its  abstract  morality,  its 
economic  influence  on  society,  the  intrigue  of 
the  Administration  and  the  Senate  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State,  the  judicial  status  of 
slavery  as  expounded  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, the  validity  and  the  effect  of  the  fugi- 
tive-slave law,  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
political  power  as  involved  in  the  choice  be- 
tween slavery  extension  and  slavery  restric- 

*  The  vote  in  Pennsylvania  stood :  Lincoln,  268,030 ; 
Breckinridge  (nominally),  178,871;  Douglas,  16,765 ; 
Bell,  12,776. 


tion, —  and  reaching  beyond  even  this,  the 
issue  so  clearly  presented  by  Lincoln  whether 
the  States  ultimately  should  become  all  slave 
or  all  free.  In  the  whole  history  of  American 
politics  the  voters  of  the  United  States  never 
pronounced  a  more  deliberate  judgment  than 
that  which  they  recorded  upon  these  grave 
questions  at  the  presidential  election  in  No- 
vember, i860. 

From  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  at  its 
beginning,  the  campaign  swept  onward 
through  the  summer  months,  first  to  a  proba- 
bility, then  to  an  assurance  of  Republican 
success.  In  September  the  State  of  Maine 
elected  a  Republican  governor  by  18,000 
majority.  In  October  the  pivotal  States  gave 
decisive  Republican  majorities :  Pennsylva- 
nia 32,000  for  governor,  Indiana  nearly 
10,000  for  governor,  and  Ohio  12,000  for 
State  ticket  and  27,000  on  congressmen. 
Politicians  generally  conceded  that  the  vote 
in  these  States  clearly  foreshadowed  Lincoln's 
election.  The  prophecy  not  only  proved  cor- 
rect, but  the  tide  of  popular  conviction  and 
enthusiasm,  rising  still  higher,  carried  to  his 
support  other  States  which  were  yet  consid- 
ered uncertain. 

The  presidential  election  occurred  on  No- 
vember 6th,  i860.  In  seventeen  of  the  free 
States  —  namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  California,  and  Oregon  —  all  the  Lincoln 
electors  were  chosen.  In  one  of  the  free  States 
(New  Jersey)  the  choice  resulted  in  4  electors 
for  Lincoln  and  3  for  Douglas,  as  already 
explained.  This  assured  Lincoln  of  the  votes 
of  180  presidential  electors,  or  a  majority  of 
57  in  the  whole  electoral  college.  The  15 
slave  States  were  divided  between  the  other 
3  candidates.  Eleven  of  them  —  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas  —  chose  Breckin- 
ridge electors,  72  in  all.  Three  of  them  —  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  —  chose  Bell 
electors,  39  in  all ;  and  one  of  them — Missouri  — 
Douglas  electors. 9  in  number,  which,  together 
with  the  3  he  received  in  the  free  State  of 
New  Jersey,  gave  him  12  in  all ;  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  electors  opposed  to  Lincoln  being  123. 

The  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  this 
popular  vote  was  in  due  time  carried  into  exe- 
cution. As  the  law  prescribes,  the  presidential 
electors  met  in  their  several  States  on  the  5th 
of  December,  and  cast  their  official  votes 
according  to  the  above  enumeration.    And  on 

f  Greeley,  "  American  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  328. 
\  Greeley,  "American  Conflict,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  328. 
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the  13th  of  February,  1S61,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  joint  session  made  the 
official  count,  and  declared  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  presidential  electors,  was  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
beginning  March  4th,  1861. 

1  toe  feature  of  the  result  must  not  be 
omitted.  Many  careless  observers  felt  at  the 
time  that  the  success  of  Lincoln  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  of  there  having  been  three 


of  its  failure.  The  same  dissatisfaction  and 
restlessness  resulted  in  early  and  important 
amendments,  but  these  did  not  satisfy  all  dis- 
senters and  doubters.  Immediate  and  pro- 
found conflict  of  opinion  sprang  up  over  the 
administration  and  policy  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment ;  active  political  parties  and  hot  discus- 
sion arose,  the  one  side  proclaiming  that  it 
was  too  strong,  the  other  asserting  that  it  was 
too  weak,  to  endure. 

Before  public  opinion  was  well  consolidated, 
opposing  candidates  in  the  field;  or,  in  other    the  war  of  1812  produced  new  complaints  and 


words,  to  the  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  par- 
tv.  which  divided  its  vote  between  Breckinridge 
and  Douglas.  What  merely  moral  strength 
the  Democratic  party  would  have  gained 
had  it  remained  united,  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate. Such  a  supposition  can  only  be  based 
on  the  absence  o\  the  extreme  Southern  doc- 
trines concerning  slavery.  Given  the  presence 
of  those  doctrines  in  the  canvass,  and  no  hy- 
pothesis can  furnish  a  result  different  from  that 
which  occurred.  In  the  contest  upon  the 
questions  as  they  existed,  the  victory  of  Lin- 
coln was  certain.  If  all  the  votes  given  to  all 
the  opposing  candidates  had  been  concen- 
trated and  cast  for  a  "  fusion  ticket,"  as  was 
wholly  or  partly  done  in  five  States,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  changed  nowhere  ex- 
cept in  New  Jersey,  California,  and  Oregon; 
Lincoln  would  still  have  received  but  n  less, 
or  169  electoral  votes  —  a  majority  of  35  in 
the  entire  electoral  college.  It  was  a  contest 
of  ideas,  not  of  persons  or  parties.  The  choice 
was  not  only  free,  but  distinct  and  definite.  The 
voter  was  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  compelled 
to  an  imperfect  or  partial  expression  of  his 
\\  ill.  The  four  platforms  and  candidates  offered 
him  an  unusual  variety  of  modes  of  political  ac- 
tion. Among  them  the  voters  by  undisputed 
constitutional  majorities,  in  orderly,  legal, 
and  unquestioned  proceedings,  chose  the  can- 
didate whose  platform  pronounced  the  posi- 
tive and  final  popular  verdict  that  slavery 
should  not  be  extended,  and  whose  election 
unchangeably  transferred  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  free  States. 

BEGINNINGS    OF     REBELLION. 

Disunion  was  not  a  fungus  of  recent  growth 
in  American  politics.  Talk  of  disunion,  threats 
of  disunion,  accusations  of  intentions  of  dis- 
union, lie  scattered  rather  plentifully  through 
the  political  literature  of  the  country  from  the 
very  formation  of  the-  Government.  In  fact, 
the  {^resent  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  large  political 
factions,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  succeeded 
by  only  a  hair' , -breadth.  That  original  oppo- 
sition perpetuated  itself  in  some  degree  in  the 


new  opposition,  out  of  which  grew  the  famous 
Hartford  Convention.  It  has  been  charged 
and  denied,  that  this  was  a  movement  of  dis- 
union and  rebellion.  The  exact  fact  is  not 
important  in  our  day  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  was 
a  sign  of  deep  political  unrest  and  of  shallow 
public  faith.  Passing  by  lesser  manifestations 
of  the  same  character,  we  come  to  the  event- 
ful nullification  proceedings  in  South  Carolina 
in  the  year  1832.  Here  was  a  formal  legisla- 
tive repudiation  of  Federal  authority  with  a 
reserved  threat  of  forcible  resistance.  At  this 
point  disunion  was  in  full  flower,  and  the 
terms  nullification,  secession,  treason,  rebel- 
lion, revolution,  coercion,  constitute  the  cur- 
rent political  vocabulary.  Take  up  a  political 
speech  of  that  period,  change  the  names  and 
dates,  and  the  reader  can  easily  imagine  him- 
self among  the  angry  controversies  of  the 
winter  of  i860. 

Nullification  was  half-throttled  by  Jackson's 
proclamation,  half- quieted  by  Clay's  compro- 
mise. But  from  that  time  forward  the  phrase- 
ology and  the  spirit  of  disunion  became 
constant  factor  in  congressional  debate  and 
legislation.  In  1850,  it  broke  out  to  an  extent 
and  with  an  intensity  never  before  reached. 
This  time  it  enveloped  the  whole  country,  and 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  believed 
civil  war  at  hand.  The  compromise  measures 
of  1850  finally  subdued  the  storm;  but  not 
till  the  serious  beginning  of  a  secession  move- 
ment had  been  developed  and  put  down,  both 
by  the  general  condemnation  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  direct  vote  of  a  union  ma- 
jority in  the  localities  where  it  took  its  rise. 

Among  these  compromise  acts  of  1850  was 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State.  The 
gold  discoveries  had  suddenly  filled  it  with  pop- 
ulation, making  the  usual  probation  as  a  Terri- 
tory altogether  needless.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  State  lay  south  of  the  line  of  3C0,  30', 
and  the  pro-slavery  extremists  had  demanded 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  States  —  one 
to  lie  a  free,  and  the  other  to  be  a  slave  State — 
in  order  to  preserve  the  political  balance  be- 
tween the  sections, in  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  being  refused,  they  not  only  violently  op- 


forrn  of  doubts  of  its  duration  and  prophecies    posed  the  compromise  measures,  but  organized 
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a  movement  for  resistance  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  demanding  redress, 
and  threatening  secession  if  it  were  not  ac- 
corded. A  popular  contest  on  this  issue  fol- 
lowed in  185 1  in  these  States,  in  which  the 
ultra-secession  party  was  signally  overthrown. 
It  submitted  sullenly  to  its  defeat;  leaving  how- 
ever, as  always  before,  a  considerable  faction 
unsatisfied  and  implacable,  only  awaiting  a 
new  opportunity  to  start  a  new  disturbance. 
This  new  opportunity  arose  in  the  slavery  agi- 
tation, beginning  with  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1854,  and  ending  with 
the  election  of  Lincoln.  During  this  six  years' 
controversy,  disunion  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground because  the  pro-slavery  party  had  con- 
stant and  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  triumph. 
It  did  not  despair  of  success  until  the  actual 
election  of  Lincoln,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
i860 ;  consequently,  even  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  rule,  disunion  was  frowned  upon 
till  near  the  end  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
and  only  paraded  as  an  evil  to  be  feared,  not 
to  be  desired. 

This  aspect,  however,  was  superficial.  Un- 
der the  surface,  a  small  but  determined  dis- 
union conspiracy  was  actively  at  work.  It 
has  left  but  few  historical  traces;  but  in  1856 
distinct  evidence  begins  to  crop  out.  There 
was  a  possibility,  though  not  a  probability, 
that  Fremont  might  be  elected  President; 
and  this  contingency  the  conspirators  pro- 
posed to  utilize  by  beginning  a  rebellion.  A 
letter  from  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  the 
governors  of  Maryland  and  other  States  is 
sufficient  proof  of  such  an  intent,  even  with- 
out the  evidence  of  later  history. 

"  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  15th,  1856. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Events  are  approaching  which  address 
themselves  to  your  responsibilities  and  to  mine  as  chief 
Executives  of  slave-holding  States.  Contingencies  may 
soon  happen  which  would  require  preparation  for  the 
worst  of  evils  to  the  people.  Ought  we  not  to  admon- 
ish ourselves  by  joint  counsel  of  the  extraordinary 
duties  which  may  devolve  upon  us  from  the  dangers 
which  so  palpably  threaten  our  common  peace  and 
safety  ?  When,  how,  or  to  what  extent  may  we  act, 
separately  or  unitedly,  to  ward  off  dangers  if  we  can, 
to  meet  them  most  effectually  if  we  must  ? 

"  I  propose  that,  as  early  as  convenient,  the  govern- 
ors of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  shall  assemble 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  the  purpose  generally  of  con- 
sultation upon  the  state  of  the  country,  upon  the  best 
means  of  preserving  its  peace,  and  especially  ot  pro- 
tecting the  honor  and  interests  of  the  slave-holding 
States.  I  have  addressed  the  States  only  having 
Democratic  Executives,  for  obvious  reasons. 

"  This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  presidential  election,  and  I  would  suggest  Mon- 
day, the  13th  of  October  next.  Will  you  please  give 
me  an  early  answer,  and  oblige, 

"Yours  most  truly  and  respectfully, 

"  Henry  A.  Wise. 
"  His  Excellency  Thomas  W.  Ligon, 

"  Governor  of  Maryland." 


If  any  explanation  were  needed  of  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  this  letter,  or  of  the  proposed 
meeting,  it  may  be  found  in  the  following 
from  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  at  the  time 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Pierce : 

"  Ski.ma,  near  Winchester,  Va., 
"  Sept.  30th,  1856. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Wise,  of  the 
27th,  full  of  spirit.  He  says  the  governors  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  have  already 
agreed  to  rendezvous  at  Raleigh,  and  others  will  — 
this  in  your  most  private  ear.  He  says,  further,  that 
he  had  officially  requested  you  to  exchange  with  Vir- 
ginia, on  fair  terms  of  difference,  percussion  for  flint 
muskets.  I  don't  know  the  usage  or  power  of  the  de- 
partment in  such  cases,  but  if  it  can  be  done,  even  by 
liberal  construction,  I  hope  you  will  accede.  Was  there 
not  an  appropriation  at  the  last  session  for  converting 
flint  into  percussion  arms  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  furnish 
good  reason  for  extending  such  facilities  to  the  States  ? 
Virginia  probably  has  more  arms  than  the  other  South- 
ern States,  and  would  divide,  in  case  of  need.  In  a 
letter  yesterday  to  a  committee  in  South  Carolina,  I 
give  it  as  my  judgment,  in  the  event  of  Fremont's 
election,  the  South  should  not  pause,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  'immediate,  absolute,  and  eternal  separation.' 
So  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  first  halter. 

"  Wise  says  his  accounts  from  Philadelphia  are 
cheering  for  Old  Buck  in  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  they 
be  not  delusive.      Vale  et  Salute  [sic]. 

"J.  M.  Mason. 

"Colonel  Davis."* 

In  these  letters  we  have  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  later  and  successful  efforts 
of  these  identical  conspirators  conjointly  with 
others,  to  initiate  rebellion.  When  the  Sena- 
torial campaign  of  1858  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  was  at  its  height,  there  was  printed 
in  the  public  journals  of  the  Southern  States 
the  following  extraordinary  letter,  which  at 
once  challenged  the  attention  of  the  whole 
reading  public  of  the  country,  and  became 
known  by  the  universal  stigma  of  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter."  In  the  light  of  after  events  it  was 
both  a  revelation  and  a  prophecy  : 

"  Montgomery,  Jane  15th,  1858. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  favor  of  the  15th  is  received. 
I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  [no]  general  movement 
can  be  made  that  will  clean  out  the  Augean  stable.  If 
the  Democracy  were  overthrown,  it  would  result  in 
giving  place  to  a  greater  and  hungrier  swarm  of  flies. 

"  The  remedy  of  the  South  is  not  in  such  a  process. 
It  is  in  a  diligent  organization  of  her  true  men  for 
prompt  resistance  to  the  next  aggression.  It  must 
come  in  the  nature  of  tilings.  No  national  party 
can  save  us;  no  sectional  party  can  ever  do  it.  But  if 
we  could  do  as  our  fathers  did  —  organize  '  committees 
of  safety'  all  over  the  Cotton  States  (it  is  only  in  them 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  effective  movement) —  we 
shall  fire  the  Southern  heart,  instruct  the  Southern 
mind,  give  courage  to  each  other,  and  at  the  proper 
moment,  by  one  organized  concerted  action,  we  can 
precipitate  the  Cotton  States  into  a  revolution. 

"The  idea  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  South  by 
Mr.  Ruffin ;  has  been  taken  up  and  recommended 
in  the  'Advertiser  '  (published  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama), under  the  name  of '  League  of  United  Southern- 

*  Victor,  "American  Conspiracies,"  p.  520. 
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ers.'  who,  keeping  up  their  old  party  relations  on  all 
other  questions,  will  hold  the  Southern  issue  para- 
mount, and  will  influence  parties,  legislatures,  and 
statesmen.  I  have  do  time  to  enlarge,  but  to  suggest 
merelv.  In  haste,  yours,  etc, 

••  \Y.m.  L.  Yancey. 
••  To  James  Slaughter,  Esq."  * 

The  writer  of  this  M  Scarlet  Letter "  had 
long  been  known  to  the  country  as  a  promi- 
nent politician  of  Alabama,  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  having  once  represented  a 
district  of  that  State  in  Congress,  and  of  late 
years  the  most  active,  pronounced,  and  con- 
spicuous disunionist  in  the  South.  In  so  far 
as  this  publication  concerned  himself,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  the  public ;  but  the  project  of 
an  organized  conspiracy  had  never  before  been 
broached  with  such  matter-of-fact  confidence. t 

*  Quoted  in  Appendix  to  Globe  for  1S59-60,  p.  313. 

•  As  an  evidence  of  the  disunion  sentiment  com- 
bination which  lay  like  smoldering  embers  under 
the  surface  of  Southern  politics,  it  is  instructive  to 
read  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  from  Governor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  to  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Gen- 
eral Duncan  S.  Walker.  The  other  letter  of  Wise  — 
previously  quoted  —  shows  us  his  part  and  interest 
in  the  proposed  conspiracy  against  Fremont  ;  but  the 
erratic  governor  had,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
years,  become  an  anti-Lecompton-Douglasite,  and  was 
ready  to  give  confidential  warning  of  designs  with 
which  he  was  only  too  familiar.  As  this  was  written 
nearly  three  weeks  before  Yancey's  "Scarlet  Letter," 
its  concurrent  testimony  is  of  special  significance: 

'•  Richmond,  Va.,  May  28th,  1858. 
"To  W11.  Sergeant,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  SIR:  I  write  to  you  almost  from  a  sick- 
bed. I  am  just  up  out  of  a  two  weeks'  bedridden  ill- 
ness, and  am  very  weak.  Mr.  Forney's  letter  does  not 
surprise  me,  for  the  suggestions  and  queries  are  natural 
and  necessary,  and  to  me  not  at  all  offensive  or  disagree- 
able. Yet  I  would  not  go  before  the  public  at  this 
time  with  such  a  correspondence  as  it  calls  for.  The 
present  aspect  of  politics  is  gloomy  enough.  It  is  well 
to  define  what  it  is.  The  Kansas  question  has  not  been 
the  cause  of  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  It  has 
only  been  the  pretext  for  a  development  of  dissension 
which  previously  existed.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  in 
the  South  an  organized,  active,  and  dangerous  faction, 
embracing  most  of  the  Federal  politicians,  who  are 
bent  upon  bringing  about  causes  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  They  desire  a  united  South,  but  not  a  united 
country.  Their  hope  of  embodying  a  sectional  antag- 
onism U  to  secure  a  sectional  defeat.  At  heart,  they  do 
not  wish  the  Democracy  to  be  any  longer  national, 
united,  or  successful.    In  the  name  of  Democracy  they 

Croposc  to  make  a  nomination  for  i860,  at  Charleston  ; 
ut  an  ultra  nomination  of  an  extremist;    on  the  slav- 
lone  ;   to  unite  the   South  on  that  one  idea; 
and  on  that  to  have  it  defeated  by  a  line  of  sectional- 
Mrbich  will  inevitably  draw  swords  between  fanatics 
on  one  side  and   fire-eaters  on   the  other.     Hear  it  in 
mind,  then,  that  thi  •  di   ire  to  control  a  nomination  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  have  it  defeated  by  a  line  of 
'     '.  for  D0  other  end  than  to 
make  a   pretext   for   the  clamor   of  dissolution.      This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  it 
•  t   the  argument   of  iplitting  the    Democracy  lias 
not  only  DO  weight  with  them  for  desisting   from  their 
madness,  but   if  the  v<ry  stimulus  which  pricks  them 

on  to  the  extreme  of  designed  defeat,  bo  it  be  purely 


An  almost  universal  condemnation  by  the 
public  press  reassured  the  startled  country 
that  the  author  of  this  revolutionary  epistle 
was  one  of  the  confirmed  fanatics  who  were 
known  and  admitted  to  exist  in  the  South,  but 
whose  numbers,  it  was  alleged,  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  excite  the  most  distant  apprehension. 

The  letter  was  everywhere  copied, its  author 
denounced,  and  his  proposal  to  "  precipitate 
the  Cotton  States  into  a  revolution  "  held  up  to 
public  execration.  Mr.  Yancey  immediately 
printed  a  statement  deploring  the  betrayal  of 
personal  confidence  in  the  publication,  and  to 
modify  %  the  obnoxious  declaration  by  a  long 
and  labored  argument.  But  in  the  course  of 
this  explanation  he  furnished  additional  proof 
of  the  deep  conspiracy  disclosed  by  the  "  Scar- 
sectional.  This  you  see  is  their  only  hope.  What  will 
be  their  scheme  of  action  ?  To  pack  the  Charleston 
Convention  with  fire-eating  disunionists  from  the 
South,  and  with  Lecompton  Democrats  of  the  North 
—  to  nominate  a  Southern  Lecomptonite,  purposely 
to  be  defeated  by  a  sectional  vote  !  The  Adminis- 
tration don't  or  won't  see  this,  and  an  Administration 
organization  cannot  prevent  it,  perhaps,  if  it  did  or 
would  see  it.  What  then  ?  The  only  hope  is  in  the 
anti-Lecomptonite  Democrats,  North  and  South.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  can  beat  them  on  the  Lecompton 
issue  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Maryland.  The  Lecomptonites  have  in 
fact  the  pap-fed  office-holders  alone  in  the  free  States 
North  and  West,  but  they  will  send  their  whole  force 
and  ten  times  more  to  Charleston.  What  have  our 
friends  to  do,  then  ?  Why,  to  adhere  to  the  national 
Democracy,  the  Union-saving  Democracy,  to  save 
Democracy  itself  from  maladministration.  We  must 
claim  our  identity,  and  never  let  go  the  party.  We  must 
organize,  and  send  all  our  forces  to  Charleston.  The  con- 
sequence will  probably  be  that  every  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  Middle  State  will  be  split.  They  will  be  divided, 
and,  like  New  York  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  be 
neutralized  and  count  nothing.  Or  the  Lecomptonites 
will  be  counted  entirely  out.  In  either  event,  a  minor- 
ity, a  combined  Southern  and  office-holding  minority, 
will  nominate  at  Charleston.  It  will  then  be  time 
enough  for  the  anti-Lecomptonite  Democrats  to  decide 
not  to  abide  by  a  nomination  so  made.  What,  then,  if 
they  do  not?  Why,  they  may  return  to  their  respective 
States,  appeal  to  the  people  who  still  abide  a  national 
platform,  and  still  desire  to  preserve  the  Union,  and,  in 
their  respective  States,  make  their  own  nominations. 
This  may  save  the  North  from  absorption  by  black- 
Republicanism,  may  throw  the  election  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  save  the  Union.  I  see  no  other 
course.  The  word  now  should  be  silent,  quiet,  active 
organization,  with  a  preconcerted  understanding  as 
to  ultimate  action.  Let  us  be  earnestly  conservative; 
maintain  party  relations  until  forced  to  separate  action, 
and  when  forced,  be  prepared  to  save  and  not  destroy 
the  country  and  the  party. 

"  This  is  crude,  I  know,  but  you  may  fill  the  skeleton 
with  muscle  and  nerve.  Show  this  to  Mr.  Forney  as  my 
general  view,  and  beg  him  not  to  publish  it  at  this  time 
at  all  events. 

"  All  are  well  except  myself.     Love  to  all. 

"Yours  truly,  Henry  A.  Wisk."   MS. 

t"  I  am  a  secessionist  and  not  a  revolutionist,  and 
would  not  'precipitate  '  but  carefully  prepare  to  meet 
an  inevitable  dissolution."  — Yancey  to  Pryor.  "  Rich- 
mond South,"  copied  in  "  National  Intelligencer," 
Sept.  4th,  1858. 
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let  Letter."  He  made  mention  of  "  A  well- 
considered  Southern  policy,  a  policy  which 
has  been  digested,  and  understood,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  ablest  men  in  Virginia,  as  you 
yourselves  must  be  aware,"  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  Cotton  States  began  rebellion,  "  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  border  States  should  re- 
main in  the  Union,"  where,  by  their  position 
and  their  counsels,  they  would  form  a  protect- 
ing barrier  to  the  proposed  separation.  "  In 
the  event  of  the  movement  being  successful," 
he  continued,  "  in  time  Virginia  and  the  other 
border  States  that  desired  it  could  join  the 
Southern  Confederacy." 

Less  uncertainty  than  ordinary  hung  over 
the  final  issue  of  the  presidential  campaign  of 
i860.  To  popular  apprehension  the  election 
of  Lincoln  became  more  and  more  probable. 
The  active  competition  for  votes  by  four  pres- 
idential tickets  greatly  increased  his  chances 
of  success;  and  the  verdict  of  the  October 
elections  appeared  to  all  sagacious  politicians 
to  render  his  choice  a  practical  certainty.  San- 
guine partisans,  however,  clung  tenaciously 
to  their  favorites,  and  continued  to  hope 
against  hope,  and  work  against  fate.  This  cir- 
cumstance produced  a  deplorable  result  in  the 
South.  Under  the  shadow  of  impending  de- 
feat the  Democrats  of  the  Cotton  States  made 
the  final  months  of  the  canvass  quite  as  much 
a  threat  against  Lincoln  as  a  plea  for  Breck- 
inridge. This  preaching  of  secession  seemed  to 
shallow  minds  harmless  election  buncombe ; 
but  when  the  contingency  finally  arrived,  and 
the  choice  of  Lincoln  became  a  real  event, 
they  found  themselves  already  in  a  measure 
pledged  to  resistance.  They  had  vowed  they 
would  never  submit ;  and  now,  with  many,  the 
mere  pride  of  consistency  moved  them  to 
adhere  to  an  ill-considered  declaration.  The 
sting  of  defeat  intensified  their  resentment,  and 
in  this  irritated  frame  of  mind  the  secession 
demagogues  among  them  lured  them  on  skill- 
fully into  the  rising  tide  of  revolution. 

In  proportion  to  her  numbers,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  furnished  the  largest  contin- 
gent to  the  faction  of  active  conspirators;  and 
to  her,  by  a  common  consent,  were  accorded 
the  dangers  and  honors  of  leadership.  Since 
conspiracies  work  in  secret,  only  fragmentary 

*  Victor,  "  History  of  Southern  Rebellion,"  Vol.  I., 
p.  203. 

t"  Executive  Department, 

"Unionville,  So.  CA.,Oct.  5th,  i860. 
I  His  Excellency  Governor  Moore. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  The  great  probability,  nay  almost  cer- 
tainty of  Abram  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency, 
renders  it  important  that  there  should  lie  a  full  and 
free  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Executives  of 
the  Southern,  and  more  especially  the  Cotton  States, and 
while  I  unreservedly  give  you  my  views  and  the  prob- 
able action  of  my  State,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
hear  from  you ;  that  there  may  be  concert  of  action, 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 94. 


proofs  of  their  efforts  ever  come  to  light. 
Though  probably  only  one  of  the  many  early 
agencies  in  organizing  the  rebellion,  the  follow- 
ing circular  reveals  in  a  startling  light  what 
labor  and  system  were  employed  to  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart"  after  the  November  election  : 

"  Charleston,  Nov.  19th,  1S60. 

"  Executive  Chamber,  'The  i860  Association.' 

"  In  September  last,  several  gentlemen  of  Charles- 
ton met  to  confer  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
South  in  the  event  of  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  Republican  party  to  power.  This  informal  meet- 
ing was  the  origin  of  the  organization  known  in  this 
community  as  '  The  i860  Association.' 

"  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  : 

"First.  To  conduct  a  correspondence  with  leading 
men  in  the  South,  and  by  an  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  views  prepare  the  slave  States  to  meet  the 
impending  crisis. 

"  Second.  To  prepare,  print,  and  distribute  in  the 
slave  States,  tracts,  pamphlets,  etc.,  designed  to  awaken 
them  to  a  conviction  of  their  danger,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  resisting  Northern  and  Federal  aggression. 

"  Third.  To  inquire  into  the  defenses  of  the  State, 
and  to  collect  and  arrange  information  which  may  aid 
the  Legislature  to  establish  promptly  an  effective  mili- 
tary organization. 

"  To  effect  these  objects  a  brief  and  simple  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  creating  a  President,  a  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  specially 
charged  with  conducting  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion. One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  pamphlets 
have  been  published,  and  demands  for  further  supplies 
are  received  from  every  quarter.  The  Association  is  now 
passing  several  of  them  through  a  second  and  third 
edition. 

"  The  conventions  in  several  of  the  Southern  States 
will  soon  be  elected.  The  North  is  preparing  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  the  South  by  disclaimers  and  overtures. 
The  success  of  this  policy  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  Southern  Union  and  Independence,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  resist  and  defeat  it.  The  Association  is 
preparing  pamphlets  with  this  special  object.  Funds 
are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  act  promptly.  '  The  i860 
Association '  is  laboring  for  the  South,  and  asks  your 
aid. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  Robert  N.  Gourdin, 
"  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee."  ' 

The  half-public  endeavors  of  "The  i860 
Association  "  to  create  public  sentiment  were 
vigorously  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  high 
official  personages  to  set  on  foot  concerted 
official  action  in  aid  of  disunion.  In  this  also, 
with  becoming  expressions  of  modesty,  South 
Carolina  took  the  initiative.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  Governor  Gist  wrote  a  confiden- 
tial letter,t  which  he  dispatched  by  a  secret 

which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Although  I  will  con- 
sider your  communication  confidential,  and  wish  you  so 
to  consider  mine  so  far  aspublishingin  the  newspapers 
is  concerned,  yet  the  information  of  course  will  be  of 
no  service  to  me  unless  I  can  submit  it  to  reliable  and 
leading  men  in  consultation  for  the  safety  of  our  State 
and  the  South  ;  and  will  only  use  it  in  this  way.  It  is 
the  desire  of  South  Carolina  that  some  other  State 
should  take  the  lead,  or  at  least  move  simultaneously 
with  her.  She  will  unquestionably  call  a  convention 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  a  majority  of  the  elect- 
ors will  support  Lincoln.  If  a  single  State  secedes,  she 
will  follow  her.  If  no  other  State  takes  the  lead,  South 
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agent  to  his  colleagues,  the  several  gover- 
nors of  the  Cotton  States,  whom  the  bearer, 
General  S.  R.  Gist,  visited  in  turn  during  that 
month  of  October.  Governor  Gist  wrote  that, 
in  view  of  the  almost  certain  election  of  Lin- 
coln, it  became  important  to  have  a  full  and 
free  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  South- 
ern States,  that  concert  of  action  might  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  the  desire  of  South  Carolina 
that  some  other  State  should  take  the  lead. 
She  would  unquestionably  call  a  convention. 
-  If  a  single  State  secedes,  she  will  follow  her. 
If  no  other  State  takes  the  lead.  South  Caro- 
lina will  secede  (in  my  opinion)  alone,  if  she 
has  any  assurance  that  she  will  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  or  other  States ;  otherwise 
it  is  doubtful."' 

Carolina  will  secede  (Jn  my  opinion)  alone,  if  she  has 
assurance  that  she  will  be  soon  followed  by  an- 
other or  other  States;  otherwise  it  is  doubtful.  If  you 
decide  to  call  a  convention  upon  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Electors  favorable  to  Lincoln,  I  desire  to 
know  the  day  you  propose  for  the  meeting,  that  we 
may  call  our  convention  to  meet  the  same  day  if  pos- 
sible. If  your  State  will  propose  any  other  remedy, 
please  inform  me  what  it  will  probably  be,  and  any 
other  information  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me. 
••  With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

••  I  am  yours,  etc.,  YVm.  H.  Gist. 

"Governor  Thos.  O.  Moore."  MS. 

"  ••  Executive  Department, 

••  Raleigh,  X.  C,  Oct.  18th,  i860. 
"  Dear  Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th,  which  reached  me  on 
the  I2th  in'st. 

•'  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  give  as 
accurately  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  your  communication. 

litical  differences  and  party  strife  have  run  so 
high  in  this  State  for  some  years  past,  and  particularly 
during  the  past  nine  months,  that  anything  like  una- 
nimity upon  any  question    of  a   public  nature  could 
scarcely  be  expected  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  the 
one  under  con.-ideration.    Our  people  are  very  far  from 
being  agreed  as  to  what  action  the  State  should  take 
in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election  to  the  Presidency. 
r  submission,  some  resistance,  and  others 
still  would  await  the  course  of  events  that  might  fol- 
low.   Many  argue  that  he  would  be  powerless  for  evil 
with  a  minority  party  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  in 
the  House  "f  Representatives  also  ;  while  others  say, 
'  '!    -     with  entire  sincerity,  that  the  placing  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  into  his  hands 
;  prove  a  fatal  blow  to  the  institution  of  negro 
intry. 
of  our  public  speakers  I  believe  have  taken 
:  before  the  people  that  the  election  of  Lin- 
would,  of  itself,  l>e  a  cause  of  secession.    Many 
)t    would  not,  while    others  have    spoken 
. 
1  the  whole  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
our  people  would  not  consider  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  ref<  uftii  ient  ground   for 
nion  of  the  States.    For  which  reason 
that  our  I  .  which  will  meet 
on  tl.    :               .  will  take  Mint  direction  — 

»Uch   I  ..;...,  r,l|,,,,. 

.  sir,  I   have  given  you  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  our  people  upon  the  subject  of  your 


The  responses  to  this  inquiry  given  by  the 
Executives  of  the  other  Cotton  States  were 
not  all  that  so  ardent  a  disunionist  could  have 
wished,  but  were  yet  sufficient  to  prompt  him 
to  a  further  advance.  The  adjoining  State  of 
North  Carolina  was  first  to  reply.*  "  Our 
people  are  very  far  from  being  agreed  as  to 
what  action  the  State  should  take,"  wrote 
Governor  Ellis;  "  some  favor  submission,  some 
resistance."  He  intimated  that  no  convention 
would  be  called,  and  that  the  State  would  not 
secede,  but  on  the  other  hand  added,  "  I  do 
not  think  North  Carolina  would  become  a 
party  to  coercion."  Louisiana  sent  an  equally 
lukewarm  answer.t  Governor  Moore  said, 
while  he  believed  in  the  right  of  secession  for 
just  cause,  he  would  not  advise  it,  and  did  not 

letter,  and  I  give  it  as  an  existing  fact,  without  com- 
ment as  to  whether  the  majority  be  in  error  or  not. 

"  My  own  opinions,  as  an  individual,  are  of  little 
moment.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  a  States 
Rights  man,  believing  in  the  sovereignty  and  reserved 
powers  of  the  States,  I  will  conform  my  actions  to  the 
action  of  North  Carolina,  whatever  that  may  be.  To 
this  general  observation  I  will  make  but  a  single  quali- 
fication —  it  is  this  :  I  could  not  in  any  event  assent 
to,  or  give  my  aid  to  a  political  enforcement  of  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  coercion.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  that  North  Carolina  would  become  a  party 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  doctrine,  and  will  not  there- 
fore do  her  the  injustice  of  placing  her  in  that  posi- 
tion, even  though  hypothetically. 

"  With  much  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  obt.  servt., 

"  Johx  W.  Ellis. 
"  His  Excellency  William  H.  Gist, 

"  Governor  of  So.  Carolina."  MS. 

t  "  Alexandria,  La.,  26th  October,  1S60. 
"  His  Excellency  Governor  Gist. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  was  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago  at  this  place.  I  regret  my  ina- 
bility to  consult  with  as  many  of  our  leading  citizens 
as  I  wished,  but  I  Mill  not  delay  in  replying  any  longer. 
You  will  [of  course]  consider  my  letter  as  private,  ex- 
cept for  use  in  consultation  with  friends. 

"  I  shall  not  call  a  convention  in  this  State  if  Lincoln 
is  elected,  because  I  have  no  power  or  authority  to  do 
so.  I  infer  from  your  letter  that  an  authority  has 
been  vested  in  you  by  your  Legislature  to  call  a  con- 
vention in  a  specified  contingency.  Our  Legislature  has 
taken  no  action  of  that  or  any  similar  kind.  That  body 
will  meet  in  regular  annual  session  about  the  middle 
of  January ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  may  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  convene  it  at  an  earlier  day,  if  the 
complexion  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  shall  indicate  the 
election  of  Lincoln. 

"  Even  if  that  deplorable  event  shall  be  the  result  of 
the  coming  election.  1  shall  not  advise  the  secession 
of  my  State,  and  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  think  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  decide  in  favor  of  that 
course.  I  shall  recommend  that  Louisiana  meet  her 
sister  slave  holding  States  in  council  to  consult  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, and  to  endeavor  to 
effect  a  complete  harmony  of  action.  I  fear  that  this 
harmony  of  action,  so  desirable  in  so  grave  an  emer- 
gency, cannot  be  effected.  Some  of  the  Cotton  States 
will  pursue  a  more  radical  policy  than  will  be  pala- 
table to  the  border  Stales,  but  this  only  increases  the 
necessity  of  convening  the  consultative  body  of  which 
J  have  spoken.    I  believe  in  the  right  of  secession  for 
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think  the  people  of  Louisiana  would  ultimately 
decide  in  favor  of  that  course.  The  answer 
of  Mississippi  was  a  little  more  radical.*  Gov- 
ernor Pettus  replied  that  both  politicians  and 
people  seemed  willing  to  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent that  State  from  passing  under  the  Black 
Republican  yoke.  He  thought  Mississippi 
would  call  a  council  of  the  Southern  States, 
ami  if  that  council  should  advise  secession, 

just  cause,  of  which  the  sovereignty  must  itself  be  the 
judge.  If  therefore  the  General  Government  shall  at- 
tempt to  coerce  a  State,  and  forcibly  attempt  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  I  should  certainly  sustain  the  State 
in  such  a  contest. 

"  There  has  never  been  any  indication  made  by  Lou- 
isiana, or  by  any  public  body  within  her  limits,  of  her 
probable  course  in  the  event  of  an  election  of  a  Black 
Republican  President,  and  she  is  totally  unprepared  for 
any  warlike  measures.  Her  arsenals  are  empty.  While 
some  of  her  sister  States  have  been  preparing  for  an 
emergency,  which  I  fear  is  now  imminent,  she  has  been 
negligent  in  this  important  matter. 

"  If  coming  events  should  render  necessary  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Southern  Convention,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  compose  the  representation  of  Louisiana  of  her  ablest 
and  most  prudent  men,  if  the  power  shall  be  vested 
in  me  to  appoint  them.  However,  I  presume  the  Leg- 
islature will  adopt  some  other  course  in  the  appoint- 
ments. The  recommendations  of  such  a  body  assembled 
in  such  a  crisis  must  necessarily  carry  great  weight, 
and  if  subsequently  ratified  and  adopted  by  each  State 
by  proper  authority,  will  present  the  South  in  united 
and  harmonious  action. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's  obt.  servt., 
"  Thos.  O.  Moore."  MS. 

*"  Macon,  Oct.  26th,  i860. 
"  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gist. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  Oct.  5th  was  handed  me 
by  General  Gist.  Having  but  few  moments  to  reply, 
I  write  this  more  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  than  to 
reply  to  its  contents.  Our  friends  in  this  State  are  will- 
ing to  do  anything  they  may  have  the  power  to  do  to 
prevent  the  State  from  passing  under  the  Black  Re- 
publican yoke.  Our  people  know  this,  and  seem  to 
approve  such  sentiments,  yet  I  do  not  believe  Missis- 
sippi can  move  alone. 

"  I  will  call  our  Legislature  in  extra  session  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  the  Black  Republicans  have  carried 
the  election.  I  expect  Mississippi  will  ask  a  council  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  if  that  council  advise  seces- 
sion, Mississippi  will  go  with  them.  If  any  State 
moves,  I  think  Mississippi  will  go  with  her.  I  will 
write  at  length  from  Jackson. 

"  Yours    respectfully, 

"John  J.  Pettus."  MS. 

t"  Executive  Department. 

"  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Oct.  31st,  i860. 
"  His  Excellency  W.  H.  Gist. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  favor  by  the  hand  of  General  Gist, 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  free  interchange  of  opinions. 
In  the  event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Pres- 
idency I  have  no  doubt  that  Georgia  will  determine 
her  action  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  which  will 
probably  be  held  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 
Her  legislature,  which  convenes  here  next  Wednesday, 
will  have  to  determine  on  the  time  when  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  held.  My  opinion  is  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  will,  in  case  of  the  election  of  Lincoln,  decide 
to  meet  all  the  Southern  States  in  convention  and  take 
common  action  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 


she  would  go  with  them.  Mississippi  would 
not  move  alone,  but  if  any  State  moved,  she- 
would  go  with  her.  (Georgia  hung  in  a  more  un- 
certain balance,  t  Governor  Brown  answered 
he  had  no  doubt  Georgia  would  determine 
her  action  by  a  convention  ;  that  he  favored 
retaliatory  legislation,  and  thought  the  people 
would  be  inclined  to  wait  for  an  overt  act. 
Alabama,  her  governor  replied,  %  did  not  con- 
Events  not  yet  foreseen  may  change  their  course  and 
might  lead  to  action  on  the  part  of  Georgia  without 
waiting  for  all  the  Southern  States,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  her  safety.  I  have  handed  General  Gist 
a  copy  of  my  message  on  our  federal  relations,  which 
will  be  sent  to  our  legislature  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  I  send  only  the  forms  from  the  press  as  it  is 
just  being  put  in  type.  I  may  make  some  immaterial 
alterations  before  it  is  completed.  If  your  State  re- 
mains in  the  Union,  I  should  be  pleased  that  she  would 
adopt  such  retaliatory  measures  as  I  recommend  in  the 
message,  or  others  which  you  may  determine  to  be 
more  appropriate.  I  think  Georgia  will  pass  retaliatory 
laws  similar  to  those  I  recommend,  should  Lincoln  be 
defeated.  Should  the  question  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  whether  they  would  go  out  of  the 
Union  on  Lincoln's  election  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  other  Sates,  my  opinion  is  they  would  determine 
to  wait  for  an  overt  act.  The  action  of  other  States 
may  greatly  influence  the  action  of  the  people  of  this 
State.  This  letter  is  not  intended  for  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  and  has  been  very  hastily  prepared. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's 
"Obt.  servt., 
"Joseph  E.  Brown."  MS. 

t"  Executive  Department, 

"Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  25th,  i860. 
"  His  Excellency  W.  H.  Gist. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  was  handed 
me  a  few  days  since  by  General  Gist.  I  fully  concur 
with  you  in  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  will  be  elected 
President,  and  that  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Executives  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
especially  of  the  Cotton  States,  should  be  had  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  done  by  them 
to  protect  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  slave-holding 
States  in  the  event  he  should  be  elected. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  alone 
is  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ; 
but  that  fact,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  avowed 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  party  whose  candidate  he 
is,  and  the  overt  acts  already  committed  by  that  party 
in  nullifying  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and  the  enactment 
of  personal  liberty  bills  in  many  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  with  other  acts  of  like  kind,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  dissolving  every  tie  which  binds  the  Southern 
States  to  the  Union. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Alabama  will  not  secede  alone, 
but  if  two  or  more  States  will  cooperate  with  her,  she 
will  secede  with  them;  or  if  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  Southern  State  should  go  out  alone  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  attempt  to  use  force 
against  her,  Alabama  will  immediately  rally  to  her 
rescue. 

"  The  opinions  above  expressed  arc  predicated  upon 
observation  and  consultation  with  a  number  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen.  The  opinion  thus  expr< 
is  not  intended  as  a  positive  assurance,  but  is  my 
best  impression  as  to  what  will  be  the  course  of 
Alabama.  Should  Lincoln  be  elected,  I  shall  certainly 
call  a  convention  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  The 
convention  cannot  be  convened  earlier  than  the  first 
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skier  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  itself  sufficient 
se  for  disunion  :  but.  taken  in  connection 
with  other  objects  and  acts  of  the  North,  it 
In  his  opinion  she  would  not  secede 
alone,  but  would  cooperate  with  two  or  more 
Souther!.  -  r  would  rally  to  the  aid  of 

rolina  in  resisting  coercion.  He  in- 
tended calling  a  convention  as  soon  as  prac- 
Florida,  though  the  last  to  respond, 
_,rness  to  embark  in  the 
revolt.*  Governor  Perry  wrote:  "  Florida  is 
ready  to  wheel  into  line  with  the  gallant  Pal- 
met:  -  .  or  any  other  Cotton  State  or 
51  tes  in  any  course  which  she  or  they  may 
in  their  judgment  think  proper  to  adopt." 
He  suggested  that  she  might  be  unwilling 
to  lead  off,  but  would  most  assuredly  coop- 
erate or  follow  the  lead  of  any  single  Cotton 
State. 

Two  agencies  have  thus  far  been  described 
as  engaged  in  the  work  of  fomenting  the  re- 
bellion :  the  first,  secret  societies  of  individuals, 
like  "  The  1S60  Association."  designed  to  ex- 
Monday  in  February  next,  and  I  have  fixed  upon  that 
to  my  own  mind).  The  vote  of  the  electors  will 
be  cast  for  President  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 
after  which  it  will  require  a  few  days  to  ascertain  the 
result.  Thirty  days'  notice  will  have  to  be  given  after 
the  day  upon  which  the  delegates  to  the  convention  will 
be  elected,  and  the  convention  is  required  to  convene 
in  two  weeks  after  the  election.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  discretion  with  me,  but  is  fixed  by  law.  I  regret 
that  earlier  action  cannot  be  had,  as  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  much  importance  that  all  the  States  that  may  deter- 
mine to  withdraw  from  the  Union  should  act  before 
the  expiration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  service. 

••  The  facts  and  opinions  herein  communicated  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  known  to  those  with  whom  you 
may  choose  to  confer,  but  they  are  not  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

"  I  have  had  a  full  and  free  conversation  with  General 
Gist,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  this  letter. 
He  will,  however,  give  it  to  you  more  in  detail.  It  is 
ny  opinion  that  all  the  States  that  may  determine  to 
take  action  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln  should  call  a 
convention  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  result  is 
known.  With  great  respect,  your  obt.  servt. 

"A.  B.  Moore."  MS. 

1  ■  Executive  Department,  Nov.  9th,  i860. 
llexcy  Gov.  Gist. 
I  Sl&:   Y'.ur  communication  of  the  5th  ultimo 
reached  me  per  last  mail  under  cover  from  General 
itfa  an  explanatory  note  from  that 
gentleman  in  relation  to  the  subject-matters  thereof. 

"The  mode  employed  by  your  Excellency  to  collect 

authoritatively  the  views  of  several  of  the  Executive    of 

U  to  their  plan  of  action  in  the 

event   of  the   election    of   Lincoln,  commends   itself 


cite  the  masses  and  create  public  sentiment ; 
the  second,  a  secret  league  of  Southern  gov- 
ernors and  other  State  functionaries,  whose 
mission  it  became  to  employ  the  governmen- 
tal machinery  of  States,  in  furtherance  of  the 
plot.  These,  though  formidable  and  dangerous, 
would  probably  have  failed,  either  singly  or 
combined,  had  they  not  been  assisted  by  a 
third  of  still  greater  efficacy  and  certainty. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  conspiracy  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  National  Administration  at 
Washington,  embracing  many  United  States 
Senators,  Representatives  in  Congress,  three 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  nu- 
merous subordinate  officials  in  the  several  Ex- 
ecutive departments.  The  special  work  which 
this  powerful  central  cabal  undertook  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  successfully  accomplished, 
was  to  divert  Federal  arms  and  forts  to  the  use 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  protect  and  shield  there- 
volt  from  any  adverse  influence,  or  preventive 
or  destructive  action  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

warmly  to  my  judgment.  Concert  of  action  can  alone 
be  arrived  at  by  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  opinion 
between  the  Executives  of  the  Cotton  States, by  whom 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  ball  will  be  put  in 
motion. 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  grave  events,  and  I  have  in- 
dustriously sought  to  learn  the  public  mind  in  this 
State  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  am 
proud  to  say  Florida  is  ready  to  wheel  into  line  with 
the  gallant  Palmetto  State,  or  any  other  Cotton  State 
or  States  in  any  course  which  she  or  they  may  in 
their  judgment  think  proper  to  adopt,  looking  to  the 
vindication  and  maintenance  of  the  rights,  interests, 
honor,  and  safety  of  the  South.  Florida  may  be  unwill- 
ing to  subject  herself  to  the  charge  of  temerity  or 
immodesty  by  leading  off,  but  will  most  assuredly 
cooperate  with  or  follow  the  lead  of  any  single  Cotton 
State  which  may  secede.  Whatever  doubts  I  may  have 
entertained  upon  this  subject  have  been  entirely  dissi- 
pated by  the  recent  elections  in  this  State. 

"  Florida  will  most  unquestionably  call  a  convention 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors favor  the  election  of  Lincoln,  to  meet  most  likely 
upon  a  day  to  be  suggested  by  some  other  State. 

"I  leave  to-day  for  the  capital,  and  will  write  you 
soon  after  my  arrival,  but  would  be  pleased  in  the 
mean  time  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

"  If  there   is   sufficient   manliness  at  the  South  to 
strike  for  our  rights,  honor,  and  safety,  in  God's  name 
let  it  be  done  before  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln. 
"  With  high  regard,  I  am  yours,  etc., 

"  M.  S.  Perry. 

"Direct  to  Tallahassee. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  written  General  Gist  at  Union  C. 
H."  MS. 
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H ROUGH  all  the  wind-blown  aisles  of  May 

Faint  bells  of  perfume  swing  and  fall. 
,      Within  this  apple-petaled  wall 

(A  gray  east  flecked  with  rosy  day) 
The  pink  Laburnum  lays  her  cheek 
In  married,  matchless,  lovely  bliss, 
Against  her  golden  mate,  to  seek 
His  airy  kiss. 

Tulips,  in  faded  splendor  drest, 
Brood  o'er  their  beds,  a  slumbrous  gloom; 
Dame  Peony,  red  and  ripe  with  bloom, 
Swells  the  silk  housing  of  her  breast; 
The  Lilac,  drunk  to  ecstasy, 
Breaks  her  full  flagons  on  the  air, 
And  drenches  home  the  reeling  bee 
Who  found  her  fair. 


& 
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0  cowled  legion  of  the  Cross, 
What  solemn  pleasantry  is  thine, 
Vowing  to  seek  the  life  divine 
Through  abnegation  and  through  loss! 
Men  but  make  monuments  of  sin 
Who  walk  the  earth's  ambitious  round; 
Thou  hast  the  richer  realm  within 

This  garden  ground. 

No  woman's  voice  hath  sweeter  note 
Th;in  chanting  of  this  plumed  choir; 
No  jewel  ever  wore  the  fire 

1  lung  on  the  dewdrop's  quivering  throat. 
A  ruddier  pomp  and  pageantry 

Than  world's  delight  o'erfleets  thy  sod; 
And  choosing  this,  thou  hast  in  fee 
The  peace  of  God. 

A  Hit,  Ilrown. 


LOVE  SONG. 

THE  moon  shines  pale  in  the  Western  sky,  O  moon  !  shine  first  on  my  lips  and  then 
Like  a  pearl  set  over  a  brow  that  blushes;        Go  shine  on  the  forehead  of  him  I  love  ! 

There  is  many  a  homeward  bird  in  the  air,  He  will    dream   perchance   that    an    angel' 
And  the  hedges  thrill  with  the  thrushes.  wing 

Has  quivered  his  brow  above!  — 
Though  my  love  be  further  away  from  me 

Than  the  East  from  the  West,  or  the  Day  And  sing,  ye  birds,  in  his  ears  the  song 
from  the  Night,  My  heart  is  singing  within  my  breast: 

I  have  turned  my  face  to  his  dwelling-place,  It  will  thrill  his  heartstrings  with  ecstasy, 
And  I  bid  him  "  good-night,"  "good-night."        And  possess  his  soul  with  rest. 

Though  he  less  can  feel  my  hurrying  breath  Ye  too,  O  fragrance  of  earth  and  flower. 

Than  the  tree  the  bird  that  lilts  on  its  bough,        And  voices  of  night  in  May  ! 

Yet  since  the  winds  Love's  messengers  be,  Watch  near  him  until  in  the  Eastern  field 

They  will  bear  him  my  kisses,  I  trow  ! —  Blossom  the  roses  of  day. 


But  thou,  O  wind !  lay  close  on  his  lips 
The  kisses  thou  hast  in  thy  flight, 

And  he  will  stir  in  his  sleep,  and  wake 

And  whisper — "  My  heart —  good-night." 


A  me  lie  Rives. 


THE    NAME    OF   WASHINGTON. 

[Read  before  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  New  York,  February  22,  1SS7.  ] 

SONS  of  the  youth  and  the  truth  of  the  nation, — 
Ye  that  are  met  to  remember  the  man 
Whose  valor  gave  birth  to  a  people's  salvation, — 
Honor  him  now ;  set  his  name  in  the  van. 
A  nobleness  to  try  for, 
A  name  to  live  and  die  for — 
The  name  of  Washington ! 

Calmly  his  face  shall  look  down  through  the  ages  — 

Sweet  yet  severe  with  a  spirit  of  warning ; 
Charged  with  the  wisdom  of  saints  and  of  sages ; 
Quick  with  the  light  of  a  life-giving  morning. 
A  majesty  to  try  for, 
A  name  to  live  and  die  for  — 
The  name  of  Washington  ! 

Though  faction  may  rack  us,  or  party  divide  us, 

And  bitterness  break  the  gold  links  of  our  story, 
Our  father  and  leader  is  ever  beside  us. 

Live  and  forgive  !    But  forget  not  the  glory 
Of  him  whose  height  we  try  for; 
A  name  to  live  and  die  for  — 
The  name  of  Washington  ! 

Still  in  his  eyes  shall  be  mirrored  our  fleeting 
Days,  with  the  image  of  days  long  ended; 
Still  shall  those  eyes  give,  immortally,  greeting 
Unto  the  souls  from  his  spirit  descended. 
His  grandeur  we  will  try  for; 
His  name  we'll  live  and  die  for  — 
The  name  of  Washington ! 

George  Parsons  Lathrop. 


THE   KRAMERS  AND  THE  KRAMING  OK  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


psjjX  the  nth  of  June,  1776, 
the  Continental  Congress, 
then  sitting  at  Philadel- 
phia, chose  two  committees 
to  perform  two  pieces  of 
important  work.  One  was 
to  draw  a  declaration  of 
independence ;  the  other 
0  frame  articles  of  perpetual  union.  The 
mmittee  on  the  Declaration  finished  their 
work  and  gave  it  to  the  world  on  July  4th, 
1776;  the  Committee  on  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration reported  a  plan  four  days  later;  but  it 
uv.s  not  till  March  1st,  1781,  that  the  articles 
wore  finally  adopted. 

The  government  that  went  into  effect  on 
that  day  was  bad  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  was  no  executive,  no  judiciary,  and 
only  the  likeness  of  a  legislature.  Congress 
consisted  of  one  house  presided  over  by  a 
president  chosen  each  year  by  the  delegates 
from  among  their  number.  The  delegates 
could  not  be  more  than  seven  nor  less  than 
two  from  any  State,  were  elected  yearly,  and 
could  serve  but  three  years  in  any  term  of  six. 
On  the  floor  of  Congress  all  voting  was  done 
by  States,  and  the  assent  of  nine  was  neces- 
to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  coin 
money,  to  pass  any  ordinance  of  the  least  im- 
portance. To  such  trivial  questions  as  came 
up  from  day  to  day, —  when  should  the  house 
rise ;  who  should  be  geographer  for  the  next 
year  ?  — the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  States 
'.va>  enough,  and  it  was  a  white  day  whereon 
six  did  not  make  a  majority. 

To  this  body  the  States  had  given  a  few  pow- 
ers, and  had  given  them  grudgingly  as  of  neces- 
sity. Congress  had  power  to  declare  war,  make 
peace,  issue  bills  of  credit,  keep  up  a  navy 
and  army,  contract  debts,  enter  into  treaties 
of  commerce  and  alliance,  and  settle  disputes 
between  the  members  of  the  confederation. 
But  it  could  not  enforce  a  treaty  nor  a  law 
when  made,  nor  impose  any  restriction  on  com- 
-  e,  nor  lay  a  tax  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose 
ising  a  revenue.   Bad  as  the  articles  were, 
they  were  made  worse  yet  by  the  provision  that 
t'>  amend  them  required  the  consent  of  each 
:  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Union. 
The  evils  of  this  system  were  not  slow  to 
appear.    Acting  on  States,  and  not  on  individ- 
ual ■  ever  secured  a  hold  on  the 
people,  was  always  looked  on  as  a  revolution- 
ary, and  was  treated,  first  with  indiffer- 
,  and  then  with  contempt. 


The  large  vote  needed  to  pass  a  weighty 
measure  often  made  it  impossible  to  legislate 
at  all.  Two  States,  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island, 
were  seldom  represented.  Of  the  eleven  oth- 
ers more  than  eight  were  rarely  present,  and 
Congress  was  thus  forced  to  adjourn  again 
and  again  for  want  of  a  quorum.  Repeatedly 
these  adjournments  covered  a  space  of  thirteen 
consecutive  days.  As  nine  of  the  eleven  States 
had  but  two  delegates  each,  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress passed  into  the  hands  of  three  men,  who, 
by  their  negative  votes,  could  defeat  any  meas- 
ure requiring  the  assent  of  nine. 

Lacking  power  to  enforce  its  acts,  Congress 
made  treaties  which  the  States  set  at  naught, 
called  for  money  which  the  States  never  paid, 
and  saw  article  after  article  of  the  confederation 
broken  in  the  most  defiant  way.  The  States 
were  forbidden  to  wage  war  and  make  treaties. 
Yet  Georgia  waged  war  and  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Creeks.  The  States  were  forbidden 
to  keep  troops  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  Penn- 
sylvania sent  troops  that  drove  the  Connecticut 
settlers  from  the  valley  of  Wyoming;  Massa- 
chusetts raised  an  army  and  put  down  Shay's 
rebellion.  The  States  were  forbidden  to  enter 
into  compacts.  Yet  Maryland  and  Virginia 
made  a  compact ;  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
set  bounds  to  Delaware.  Indeed,  Congress 
itself  was  more  than  once  driven  to  exercise 
powers  to  which,  by  the  articles,  it  had  no 
right  whatever. 

Having  no  power  to  manage  trade,  Con- 
gress could  not,  by  commercial  restrictions, 
force  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  a  trade  treaty. 
British  goods  came  over  in  immense  quantities, 
the  balance  of  trade  turned  against  us,  and, 
to  settle  the  balance,  the  coin  of  the  country 
went  over  to  England  in  boxes  and  barrels. 
The  States,  deprived  of  a  circulating  medium, 
put  out  paper  money;  with  paper  money  came 
tender  laws  and  force  acts,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts open  rebellion  against  the  commonwealth. 

Many  of  these  evils  had  long  been  felt.  In- 
deed, the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not 
in  force  before  it  was  proposed  to  amend  them. 
The  Hartford  Convention  of  1780  urged  the 
States  to  suffer  Congress  to  tax  them  accord- 
ing to  population  and  spend  the  revenue  so 
raised  in  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Congress  accordingly  asked  for  such  an 
amendment,  and  twelve  States  consented.  But 
Rhode  Island  would  not,  and  it  failed.  Again 
a  little  while  and  Congress  asked  for  specific 
duties  and  a  permanent  revenue,  and  again 
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twelve  States  consented.  But  this  time  New 
York  stood  out,  and  the  second  proposed 
amendment  was  a  failure.  At  last,  made  des- 
perate, Congress  asked  for  power  to  regulate 
trade  for  twenty-five  years.  Once  more  twelve 
States  consented.  Once  more  New  York  re- 
fused. Once  more  the  attempt  to  amend  the 
articles  was  a  failure.  Then,  every  other  means 
having  been  tried,  Congress  approved  the  call 
already  sent  out  for  a  convention  of  the  States 
at  Philadelphia. 

Such  a  convention  had  twice  been  asked 
for.  New  York  wanted  one  in  1782  ;  Massa- 
chusetts was  equally  eager  in  1785.  But  the 
origin  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  goes  back  to  the  action  of  a  joint  com- 
mission which  sat  at  Mount  Vernon  in  March, 
1785.  There  were  then  no  concerted  regula- 
tions between  Maryland  and  Virginia  touch- 
ing the  jurisdiction  and  navigation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River. 
Trouble  had  arisen  in  consequence,  and  the 
commission  had  been  chosen  to  frame  a  com- 
pact that  would  serve  as  a  remedy.  But  they 
had  not  been  very  long  at  work  when  they 
saw  that  common  duties  and  common  princi- 
ples for  explaining  the  meaning  of  commercial 
laws  and  settling  disputes  about  the  currency 
were  just  as  necessary  as  well-defined  rights  on 
the  river  and  bay.  With  these  things,  however, 
the  commissioners  had  no  right  to  meddle. 
Yet  they  ventured  to  draw  up  a  supplementary 
report  setting  forth  the  need  of  legislation  on 
the  currency,  the  duties,  and  commerce  in 
general,  and  urging  the  appointment  each 
year  of  two  commissioners  to  arrange  such 
matters  for  the  next  year. 

Maryland  readily  accepted  the  report,  and 
asked  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  to  come 
into  the  scheme.  But  Virginia  went  further, 
and  asked  all  the  States  to  a  trade  convention 
at  Annapolis  in  September,  1786.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Airginia  alone  attended,  spent  two  days  in  dis- 
cussing the  low  state  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
lamenting  their  want  of  powers,  and  then  called 
a  new  convention,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787.  This  was  the  call  that  Congress 
approved  in  February,  1787;  and  it  was  high 
time,  for  seven  States  had  already  chosen  dele- 
gates. 

Virginia  was  first  to  act,  and  sent  up  her 
seven  most  noted  citizens.  Jefferson  was  then 
minister  to  France;  Patrick  Henry  and  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  would  not  serve;  but  in  their 
places  came  George  Washington  and  James 
Madison,  Edmund  Randolph,  the  governor, 
George  Mason,  George  Wythe,  John  Blair, 
and  James  McClurg,  a  professor  in  William 
and  Mary  College. 

New  Jersey  came  next,  and  on  November  23d 


chose  William  Livingston,  eleven  times  her 
governor;  William  Paterson,  ten  times  her 
attorney-general ;  David  Brearley,  her  chief- 
justice,  and  William  Houston,  her  delegate  to 
Congress.  Houston  fell  sick,  and  Jonathan 
Dayton  took  his  place.  Scarce  a  month 
went  by  but  the  name  of  some  State  was 
added  to  the  list.  In  December  came  Penn- 
sylvania ;  in  January  came  North  Carolina ; 
in  February  came  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
came  in  April,  and  Connecticut  in  May.  New 
Hampshire  would  gladly  have  acted  promptly, 
but  her  treasury  was  empty,  her  delegates  could 
not  bear  the  cost  of  the  journey  themselves, 
and  the  convention  was  half  through  its  work 
when  John  Langdon  and  Nicholas  Oilman 
appeared  in  her  behalf.  Rhode  Island  alone 
refused  to  attend. 

The  day  chosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
which,  in  that  year,  fell  on  the  14th  of  the 
month.  But  so  tardy  were  the  delegates  in 
setting  out,  and  so  great  were  the  hindrances 
met  on  the  way,  that  the  25th  of  May  came 
before  seven  States  were  present  in  the  State- 
house.  This  made  a  quorum.  The  conven- 
tion at  once  called  Washington  to  the  chair, 
chose  William  Jackson  secretary,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  rules,  and  adjourned,  to 
meet  again  on  the  28th.  Nine  States  then  an- 
swered to  their  names.  The  doors  were  then 
closed,  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy  was  laid  on 
the  members,  and  thenceforth  for  many  years 
what  took  place  in  the  convention  was  never 
fully  known. 

The  delegates  thus  bound  to  secrecy  were 
assuredly  a  most  remarkable  body  of  men. 
Hardly  one  among  them  but  had  sat  in  some 
famous  assembly,  had  signed  some  famous 
document,  had  filled  some  high  place,  or  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  for  learning,  for 
scholarship,  or  for  signal  services  rendered  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  One  had  framed  the 
Albany  plan  of  union  ;  some  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765; 
some  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in 
1774;  the  names  of  others  appear  at  the 
foot  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation; 
two  had  been  presidents  of  Congress ;  seven 
had  been,  or  were  then,  governors  of  States ; 
twenty-eight  had  been  members  of  Congress  ; 
one  had  commanded  the  armies  of  the 
United  States ;  another  had  been  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance  ;  a  third  had  repeatedly 
been  sent  on  important  missions  to  England 
and  had  long  been  minister  to  France. 

Nor  were  the  future  careers  of  many  of  them 
to  be  less  interesting  than  their  past.  Wash- 
ington and  Madison  became  Presidents  of  the 
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United  States  :  Elbridge  Gerry  became  Vice- 
President ;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and 
Rufus  King  became  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  Jared  Ingersoll.  Rufus  King,  and 
indidates  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency ;    Hamilton  became  Secretary  of  the 

surv;  Madison.  Secretary  of  State:  Ran- 
dolph, Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of 
and  James  Mc Henry,  a  Secretary  of 
War :  Ellsworth  and  Rutledge  became  Chief- 
:  Wilson  and  John  Blair  rose  to  the 
supreme  bench  :  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Ells- 
worth, and  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  Gerry, 
and  William  Davie  became  ministers  abroad. 
1  trtunate  closed  their  careers  in 
misery  or  in  shame.  Hamilton  went  down 
before  the  pistol  of  Aaron  Burr ;  Robert  Mor- 
ris, after  languishing  in  a  debtor's  prison,  died 
in  poverty ;  James  Wilson  died  a  broken-hearted 
fugitive  from  justice;  Edmund  Randolph  left 
the  cabinet  of  Washington  in  disgrace ;  Will- 
iam Blount  was  driven  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Blount  sat  for  North  Carolina,  and  with  him 
were  Alexander  Martin,  a  soldier  of  the  Rev- 
olution, Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  Hugh  Williamson,  and  William  Da- 
vie. South  Carolina  sent  Pierce  Butler,  John 
Rutledge,  and  the  two  cousins,  Charles  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  Butler  was  an 
Irishman,  was  descended  from  the  Dukes  of 
Ormond,  and,  when  the  Revolution  opened, 
was  a  major  in  the  29th  Regiment  of  Foot. 
The  29th  was  one  of  the  regiments  stationed 
at  Boston  and  furnished  the  soldiers  who  did 
the  shooting  in  the  famous  Boston  massacre. 
Disgusted  at  the  treatment  of  the  colonists, 
and  convinced  that  justice  was  on  their  side, 
he  threw  up  his  commission  when  the  war 
opened,  joined  the  continental  army,  fought 
through  the  war,  and  then  settled  in  South 
Carolina.  Another  man  of  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry was  John  Rutledge.    He  too  had  been 

ited  abroad,  had  studied  law  at  the  Tem- 

and  had  been  sent  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765.  Nine 
years  later  he  sat  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 

;,  and  was  pronounced  by  Patrick  Henry 

the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  that  body.  Fear- 

.  resolute,  a  man  of  fine  parts,  he  was  un- 

•ionably  the  foremost  man  South  Carolina 
produced  till  she  produced  Calhoun. 

up  William  Houston,  William 
Virginian,  William  Few,  and  Abra- 
ham Baldwin,  a  (  it  man.   The  Con- 
id  was,  as  a  whole,  the  ablest 
on  the  floor.  Save  Benjamin  Franklin,  no  man 
convention  had  made  for 
.  elf  so  instructive  and  so  useful  a  career 
as  Roger  Sherma  n.    He  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Born  near  Boston,  he  got  his  education 


at  the  common  school,  and  was  early  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker.  His  apprenticeship  over, 
he  set  out  on  foot,  with  his  tools  on  his  back, 
for  New  Milford  in  Connecticut.  There  he 
kept  store  and  read  law  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  when  he  moved  to  New  Haven. 
At  New  Haven  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  townsmen,  was  made  treasurer  of 
Yale  College,  represented  the  town  in  the 
legislature,  and  when  New  Haven  became  a 
city,  was  chosen  first  mayor,  and  remained 
mayor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  fourteen 
times  sent  to  the  legislature.  He  was  twenty- 
three  years  a  judge.  Connecticut  elected  him 
to  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  reelected  him 
repeatedly  till  he  died.  He  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  in  1774;  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  write;  and  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  he  helped  to  frame. 

With  him  came  William  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth.  Johnson  had  been  a  judge 
and  a  member  of  Congress ;  but  he  enjoyed  a 
distinction  rarer  still,  for  he  was  a  scholar  of  high 
rank.  Indeed,  the  fame  of  his  learning  reached 
England,  where  Oxford  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  the  Royal  Society  a  member. 

Massachusetts  sent  up  Caleb  Strong,  Nathan- 
iel Gorham,  a  rich  Boston  merchant,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  a  signer  and  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
Rufus  King,  a  congressman  and  a  fierce  hater 
of  slavery.  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Lan- 
sing, and  Robert  Yates  represented  New  York. 
Yates  and  Lansing  were  men  of  ability ;  but 
they  held  the  narrow  and  selfish  views  then  so 
prevalent  in  New  York  State,  became  mere  ob- 
tructionists  in  the  convention,  and  when  they 
could  not  succeed  in  setting  up  State-rights 
government,  left  the  convention  and  went 
home.  The  departure  of  Yates  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  for,  while  he  staid,  he  was  busy 
taking  notes  of  the  debates  and  proceedings. 
Five  men  came  from  Delaware, —  Gunning 
Bedford,  Jr.,  Richard  Bassett,  Jacob  Broome, 
George  Read,  who  signed  the  Declaration, 
and  John  Dickinson,  who  would  not.  The 
largest  delegation  was  that  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  her  list  are  the  names  of  Jared  Inger- 
soll, who  led  the  bar,  and  whose  father  had 
been  driven  from  New  England  for  trying  to 
serve  as  Stamp  agent  in  1765,  George  Clymer, 
another  signer,  Thomas  Fitz  Simons,  a  great 
merchant,  Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  a  general  of  the  Revolution, 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  once  a  member 
of  the  infamous  Conway  Cabal,  James  Wilson, 
a  Scotchman  and  the  best-read  lawyer  in  the 
convention,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mary- 
land sent  up  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
Daniel  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  John  Mercer, 
Luther  Martin,  and  James  McHenry. 
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It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  high  respect  in  which 
this  famous  body  of  men  was  held,  that  not 
one  word  was  uttered  by  the  people  against 
their  secret  sessions.  Profound  secrecy,  it  was 
said,  could  not  be  kept  by  men  who  quarreled. 
Secrecy  was  kept,  and  this  meant  that  the  dele- 
gates were  of  one  mind  on  all  Federal  measures. 
Had  the  world,  it  was  asked,  ever  beheld  such 
a  sight  ?  When  before  had  a  people  without 
strife  and  without  bloodshed  deputed  a  band 
of  patriots,  that  would  have  adorned  the  best 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  cure  the  evils 
of  its  government?  That  evils  existed  was 
lamentable ;  but  they  were  unavoidable.  The 
Confederacy  was  like  a  hut  or  a  tent  put  up 
in  time  of  war  and  fit  for  the  needs  of  war. 
But  peace  was  come,  and  it  was  now  time  to 
build  a  suitable  and  durable  dwelling,  with 
tight  roof,  substantial  bolts,  and  strong  bars,  to 
shield  the  States  from  every  kind  of  harm. 

The  simile  of  a  house  and  a  roof  was  a 
favorite,  and  was  used  again  and  again.  The 
United  States  was  like  an  old  man  and  his 
wife  who  with  thirteen  sons  landed  in  Amer- 
ica. There  they  built  a  spacious  dwelling  and 
lived  happily  for  several  years.  But  the  sons 
grew  weary  of  the  company  of  their  parents, 
and  each  put  up  a  cabin  for  himself  near  their 
old  home.  At  once  trouble  began.  One  had 
implements  of  husbandry  stolen ;  another  lost 
a  crop  ;  a  third  had  his  sheep  eaten  by  the 
wolves ;  a  fourth  nearly  died  of  cold  from  the 
roof  of  his  cabin  being  blown  away  ;  a  fifth  saw 
his  flock  swept  off  by  floods.  At  last  twelve 
of  the  brothers  met  on  a  plain  and  resolved 
to  ask  their  father  to  take  them  back.  He  did 
so  gladly,  and  the  old  house,  mended  and  en- 
larged, was  made  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
thirteenth  son  stood  out,  and,  after  three  years, 
hanged  himself  by  his  garters  in  the  woods. 

This  son  was  Rhode  Island.  His  flocks,  in 
the  language  of  the  simile,  were  indeed  being 
eaten  by  wolves.  Wholly  given  over  to  the 
party  of  Shays,  the  party  of  legal-tender  acts, 
of  force  acts,  of  paper  money,  the  State  had 
sent  no  delegates  to  Philadelphia  and  was  not 
at  any  time  represented  in  the  convention. 
This  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  the  country  was 
warmly  resented.  She  was  denounced  as  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  impost.  To  her  charge 
was  laid  the  suffering  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  heavy  taxes,  the  bank- 
rupt treasury,  the  poverty  of  the  whole  nation. 
Let  her,  it  was  said,  never  again  be  suffered 
to  defeat  a  Federal  measure.  Drop  her  from 
the  Union.  Turn  her  out  from  the  company 
of  States.  Or,  better  still,  apportion  her  to 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Vermont 
would  more  than  take  her  place.  As  the  4th 
of  July  drew  near,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey 
was  said  to  have  expressly  ordered  that  no 
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more  than  twelve  cannon  be  fired,  anil  no 
more  than  twelve  toasts  drunk.  At  Trenton 
and  a  few  places  elsewhere  this  was  done. 
The  convention,  it  was  asserted,  was  deter- 
mined that  Rhode  Island  should  be  consid- 
ered out  of  the  Union.  The  government  ab(  tit 
to  be  set  up  would  hold  her  responsible  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  Federal  debt,  and  would  first 
seek  by  gentle  means  to  collect  it.  But,  if 
these  failed,  the  sum  would  be  taken  from  her 
by  force. 

As  to  what  this  new  and  vigorous  go\  em- 
inent would  be,  the  people  made  all  manner 
of  guesses.  Many  plans,  it  was  thought,  had 
been  talked  of.  One  was  said  to  keep  the  form 
but  not  the  spirit  of  democracy;  another 
parted  the  States  into  three  republics;  another 
gave  a  strong  executive  power  without  even 
the  semblance  of  a  popular  constitution.  The 
convention  was  accused  by  some  of  having  a 
plan  to  set  up  a  king.  A  constitution,  the 
knowing  ones  asserted,  had  been  made,  titles, 
orders,  and  social  distinctions  established,  and 
a  commission  would  soon  be  sent  to  offer  the 
crown  to  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  the  second 
son  of  King  George.  This  idle  tale  was  more 
than  half  believed,  and  each  post  brought  let- 
ters to  the  delegates  begging  to  know  if  it 
were  true.  The  answer  invariably  was,"  While 
we  cannot  affirmatively  tell  you  what  we  are 
doing,  we  can  negatively  tell  you  what  we  are 
not  doing;  we  never  once  thought  of  a  king." 

For  our  knowledge  of  what  they  did  think 
of  doing  we  are  indebted  to  the  journals  of  the 
convention,  to  the  notes  taken  down  by  Yates 
and  Madison,  and  to  the  "  Genuine  Informa- 
tion "  of  Luther  Martin.  From  these  sources 
it  appears  that  the  serious  work  of  the  conven- 
tion was  opened  by  Randolph  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May.  In  a  speech  of 
great  force  he  summed  up  the  weak  points  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  show  eel  how  un- 
suited  they  were  to  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  urged  all  present  to  join  in  setting  up  a 
strong  national  government.  As  a  plan  of  sm  h 
a  government,  he  read  fifteen  resolutions  which 
the  Virginia  delegate  had  framed  while  waiting 
for  the  convention  to  assemble. 

This,  which  came  in  time  to  be  known  as 
the  Virginia  plan,  provided  that  there  should 
be  a  national  executive,  a  national  legislature, 
a  national  judiciary  and  council  of  revision; 
that  the  executive  should  be  chosen  by  the 
legislature  and  be  ineligible  a  second  time  ; 
that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
branches,  with  power  to  coerce  refractory  States 
and  veto  all  State  laws  contrary  to  the  Articles 
of  Union;  that  the  people  should  choose  ihe 
members  of  the  first  branch  ;  that  the  first 
branch  should  choose  the  members  of  the 
second  from  men  nominated  by  the  legisla- 
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tures  of  the  States  :  that  the  representation  of 
each  State  should  be  proportioned  to  the  in- 
habitants on  its  soil  or  to  the  share  it  bore  of  the 
national  expenses;  that  the  judiciary  should  be 
elected  by  the  national  legislature:  that  the 
ativeand  the  judges  should  forma  council 
to  revise  all  laws  before  they  went  into  force; 
that  provisions  should  be  made  for  admitting 
ne  m  S  r  amending  the  Articles  of  Union, 

assuring  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
oi  government  and  a  right  to  its  soil. 

The  resolutions  read  and  explained,  Ran- 
dolph moved  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  committee  the 
Virginia  plan  was  sent.  No  sooner  was  this 
done  than  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina presented  a  second  plan  for  a  constitu- 
tional government.  This  too  went  to  the 
committee,  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  is 
now  hopelessly  lost. 

Next  day  the  Virginia  plan  came  formally 
before  the  committee,  and  during  two  weeks 
carefully  debated.  Each  resolution  was 
taken  up.  Some  were  amended,  some  were 
dropped,  and  others  put  in  their  stead.  But 
the  feeling  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  that 
there  should  be  an  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branch  of  government;  that  the  leg- 
islature should  consist  of  two  houses;  and  that 
the  members  of  one  should  be  elected  by  the 
people.  When  the  number  of  the  executive 
and  the  way  of  choosing  came  up,  there  were 
almost  as  many  opinions  as  States  on  the  floor. 
Some  wanted  an  executive  of  three,  one  from 
each  part  of  the  country;  some  were  for 
a  single  executive  with  a  council  of  revision; 
some  for  a  single  executive  without  a  council 
of  revision.  He  was  to  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  He  was  to  be  chosen  by  electors, 
or  by  State  legislatures ;  by  the  State  gov- 
ernors ;  by  one  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture :  by  both  branches  on  a  joint  ballot;  by 
both  branches  on  a  concurrent  vote;  he  was 

•  chosen  by  lot.  For  three  days  no  other 
business  was  done.  It  was  then  determined 
that  the  executive  should  be  chosen  as  the 
national  legislature  decided,  should  hold  office 

i  years,  and  should  not  be  reelected. 
This  decision  was  reached  on  Monday,  the 
4th  of  June.  The  debates  up  to  this  time  had 
been  most  amicable.  But,  before  the  week 
ended,  the  delegates  began  to  wrangle,  sec- 
tional spirit  began  to  appear,  and  those  lines 
which  again  and  again  divided  the  convention 
•  became  plainly  visible.   There 

•  parties  made  up  of  individuals  and  par- 
otide up  of  States.    There  were  men  who 

wished  for  a  Federal  government  not  much 
unlike  that  they  were  trying  to  better,  and 
there  were  men  who  did  not  want  a  confeder- 
acy at  all.    There  were  men  eager  to  see  a 


rn 
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centralized  government  set  up,  and  men  in 
sisting  that  State  sovereignty  should  be  can 
fully  maintained.  There  were  the  Souther: 
States  against  the  Northern  States,  the  com- 
mercial States  against  the  agricultural  States ; 
and  what  proved  far  more  serious  still,  there 
were  the  great  States  against  the  small. 

Out  of  these  party  divisions  came  in  time 
the  three  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
The  fear  in  which  the  little  States  stood  of  th 
great  secured  the  compromise  giving  represen 
tation  to  States.  The  hatred  felt  by  the  slave 
States  for  the  free  caused  the  second  compro- 
mise, giving  representation  to  slaves.  The 
jealousy  between  States  agricultural  and  States 
commercial  brought  about  the  third  compro- 
mise, on  the  slave-trade  and  commerce. 

The  great  States  were  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware  were  the  small.  The  great 
States  were  for  a  strong  national  government 
on  the  Virginia  plan ;  the  little  States  were 
for  the  old  confederation  mended  and  im- 
proved, and  made  their  first  firm  stand  on  Sat- 
urday, the  9th  of  June.  The  second  resolution 
of  the  Virginia  plan,  that  suffrage  in  the  na- 
tional legislature  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to 
wealth  or  free  inhabitants,  had  been  postponed, 
and  this,  on  motion  of  Paterson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  now  taken  up. 

The  convention,  he  said,  had  no  power  to 
make  a  national  government.  Congress  had 
assembled  them  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. The  articles  were,  therefore,  the 
proper  basis  for  all  proceeding.  Bad  as  they 
might  be  in  some  ways,  they  were  excellent  in 
others.  They  acknowdedged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  treated  them  all  alike,  and  gave 
to  each  the  same  vote  and  the  same  weight 
when  assembled  in  Congress.  On  no  other 
plan  could  a  confederacy  of  States  be  main- 
tained. Representation  as  proposed,  represen- 
tation in  proportion  to  wealth  or  numbers, 
looked  fair  in  the  face ;  but  it  was  unfair  and 
unjust  at  heart.  Suppose  it  adopted,  suppose 
the  States  to  send  delegates  to  the  first  branch 
according  to  the  sums  of  money  they  paid  to 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  see  what  would 
happen.  Virginia  would  have  sixteen  votes 
and  Georgia  one.  Was  this  just  ?  Was  it  safe  ? 
Did  any  one  think  New  Jersey  would  risk  her 
independence,  her  sovereignty,  her  well-being 
in  a  Congress  in  which  she  had  but  five  votes 
while  Virginia  had  sixteen  ?  There  was  no  more 
reason  for  giving  a  State  paying  a  large  quota 
more  votes  than  a  State  paying  a  small  quota, 
than  there  was  for  giving  a  rich  man  more 
votes  at  the  polls  than  a  poor  man.  New  Jer- 
sey would  never  confederate  on  such  a  plan. 
She  would  be  swallowed  up.  She  would  rather 
submit  to  a  despot  than  to  such  a  fate. 
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The  great  States  took  a  different  view.  It 
was  true,  they  admitted,  that  each  State  was 
sovereign,  and  that  all  were  therefore  equal. 
It  was  also  true  that  each  man  is  naturally  a 
sovereign  over  himself,  and  that  therefore  all 
men  are  naturally  equal.  But  could  he  keep 
this  sovereignty  when  he  became  a  member 
of  a  civil  government  ?  He  could  not.  Neither 
could  a  State  keep  her  sovereignty  when  she 
became  a  member  of  a  Federal  government. 
All  government  came  from  the  people.  Equal 
numbers  of  people  ought  therefore  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  representatives,  and  different 
numbers  of  people  a  different  number  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  people,  not  the  States,  were 
to  be  represented.  And  did  any  one  think  that 
150  Pennsylvanians  should  have  no  more  rep- 
resentation than  50  Jerseymen  ?  Six  States 
thought  not,  and  voted  that  in  the  first  branch 
representation  should  be  according  to  some 
equitable  ratio.  An  equitable  ratio  was  next 
decided  to  be  the  rule  by  which,  in  April,  1783, 
Congress  fixed  the  quotas  of  the  States.  This 
rule  was  that  quotas  should  be  laid  according 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  white  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  occupation,  and 
condition,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons 
save  Indians  not  taxed. 

The  small  States  had  lost  the  day.  But  they 
were  not  discouraged,  and,  led  on  by  Con- 
necticut, made  a  stout  fight  for  an  equal  vote 
in  the  Senate.  Again  they  were  defeated,  again 
population  was  made  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation, and,  this  done,  the  committee  hurried 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  resolu- 
tions of  the  Virginia  plan.  By  the  13th  of  June 
they  had  all  been  passed ;  the  committee  had 
reported  them  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
was  about  to  name  a  day  for  considering  the 
report,  when  Paterson  rose  and  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  a  totally  different  plan.  Alarmed  at 
the  strong  display  of  national  feeling,  the  del- 
egates from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  New  York,  with  Luther  Martin 
of  Maryland,  had  framed  a  plan  and  chosen 
Paterson  to  lay  it  before  the  convention ;  apian 
which  Hamilton  well  described  as  "pork  still, 
withalittlechange  of  the  sauce."  Congress  was 
to  consist  of  a  single  House,  with  power  to  regu- 
late trade  and  commerce,  and  raise  a  revenue 
by  duties  on  imports,  postage  on  letter  and 
newspaper,  and  stamps  on  paper  and  vellum. 
There  was  to  be  an  executive  of  several  per- 
sons not  eligible  to  a  second  term  and  remov- 
able by  Congress  at  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  governors  of  the  States.  There  was  to 
be  a  supreme  court,  uniform  laws  of  natural- 
ization, and,  when  necessary,  requisitions  on 
the  States  for  money,  according  to  the  rule  of 
April,  1783  ;  officers  were  to  be  sworn  to  sup- 
port  the   constitution,  and    the    constitution 


and    its    laws  and  treaties   were   to  be  "  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

This  plan,  it  was  said,  had  two  great  merits, — 
it  fully  agreed  with  the  powers  of  the  conven- 
tion; it  would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  peo 
pie.  These  were  important;  for  the  duty  of 
the  convention  was  not  to  frame  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  might  be  best  in  theory,  but  such 
as  the  people  expected  and  would  approve. 
If  the  Confederation  was  really  so  bad,  let  the 
convention  say  so,  go  home,  and  get  power  to 
make  such  a  government  as  they  wished,  but 
to  assume  such  power  was  not  to  be  justified  on 
any  ground.  If,  as  some  held,  the  Confedera- 
tion had  fallen  to  pieces,  if  no  general  govern- 
ment really  existed,  then  the  States  were  once 
more  independent  sovereignties,  and  should 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equal  sovereignties. 
All  then  must  agree  or  none  could  be  bound. 
If  the  Confederation  did  exist,  then  by  the 
terms  of  the  articles  no  change  could  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  all.  This  was  the  nature 
of  all  treaties.  What  had  been  unanimously 
done  must  be  unanimously  undone.  It  was 
said  that  the  great  States  consented  to  this 
equality,  not  because  it  was  just,  but  because, 
at  the  time,  it  was  expedient.  Be  it  so.  Could 
they,  therefore,  take  back  that  assent  ?  Could 
a  donor  resume  his  gift  without  the  leave  of 
the  donee? 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  great  States  to 
make  an  attack,  and  they  did  so  vigorously. 
Wilson  drew  a  long  comparison  between  the 
Virginia  plan  and  the  Jersey  plan.  By  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  there  were  to  be  three  branches  of 
government;  by  the  Jersey  plan  but  one.  By 
the  Virginia  plan  the  people  were  to  be  repre- 
sented; by  the  Jersey  plan  the  States.  By  the 
one  a  majority  of  the  people  would  rule;  by  the 
other  a  minority.  The  Virginia  plan  provided 
for  a  single  executive ;  the  Jersey  plan  for  an 
executive  of  many.  The  Virginia  plan  provided 
for  a  negative  on  the  laws  of  the  States ;  the 
Jersey  plan  for  the  coercion  of  the  States. 

Madison  demanded  to  know  in  what  respect 
the  Jersey  plan  was  better  than  the  old  articles. 
It  could  not  prevent  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  nor  of  treaties,  nor  prevent  encroach- 
ments on  the  Federal  authority,  nor  trespasses 
of  the  States  on  each  other,  r.or  secure  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  nor  give  good  go\ernments  to 
the  States,  nor  guard  the  Union  from  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  powers.  It  could  cure  none 
of  the  evils  that  had  long  grown  intolerable. 

Hamilton,  who  liked  neither  of  the  plans, 
now  read  to  the  committee  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  best  form  of  republican  government. 
The  supreme  legislature,  as  he  called  it,  was  to 
consist  of  two  branches, —  the  Assembly  and 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Assembly  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years. 
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Members  oi  the  Senate  were  to  be  elected  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  people  and  serve  as 
long  as  they  behaved    well.    The   executive 

-  :o  be  one  man  chosen  by  electors  for  good 
behavior.  He  was  to  have  a  veto  on  all 
laws  about  to  be  passed,  was  to  conduct  war 
when  on  •  make  treaties  with  the  leave 

of  the  Senate,  and  appoint  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  war.  finance,  and  foreign  af- 
S  without  consulting  any  one.  There  was 
supreme  judiciary,  and  in  each  State 
there  were  to  be  courts  to  try  all  matters  of 
general  concern.  State  laws  contrary  to  the 
iaws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  void.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  such 
being  passed,  the  general  government  was  to 
appoint  the  governors  of  the  States. 

The  committee  had  now  before  them  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  the  South  Carolina  plan,  the  New 
v  plan,  and  the  thoughts  of  Hamilton 
on  government,  which  he  distinctly  declared 
were  thoughts,  and  nothing  more.  But  they 
gave  no  heed  to  any  schemes  save  those  sent 
in  by  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  The  question, 
therefore,  at  once  became  which  of  the  two 
should  be  reported.  We  must,  said  the  State- 
rights  party,  report  the  Jersey  plan.  Our  powers 
are  limited,  and  this  is  the  only  plan  that  comes 
within  them.  Our  powers,  said  the  Virginia 
party,  extend  to  everything  or  to  nothing.  We 
are  free  to  support  any  plan  and  to  reject  any 
plan.  The  people  are  bowed  down  under  in- 
tolerable burdens.  They  look  up  to  this  con- 
vention with  fond  hopes,  and  expect  from  it  a 
government  that  will  cure  the  ills  of  which 
they  complain.  A  strong  national  government 
alone  can  do  so,  and  such  a  government  the 
Virginia  plan  will  give  them.  The  committee 
heartily  agreed  to  this,  voted  the  Jersey  plan 
inadmissible,  rose,  and  reported  the  Virginia 
plan  to  the  convention. 

This  much  settled,  the  debating  went 
smoothly  on  for  a  week.  Put  in  good  humor 
by  the  adoption  of  their  plan,  the  great  States 
now  began  to  make  some  idle  concessions  to 
the  small.  The  word  "  national "  occurred 
twenty-six  times  in  the  resolutions,  was  hate- 
ful to  the  little  States,  and  was  therefore  gra- 
ciously dropped.  But  the  questions  that  took 
up  the  time  of  the  convention  till  the  last  of 
June  were  :  Should  the  legislature  consist  of 
one  branch  or  two  ?  Should  there  be  one 
itive  or  three  ?  Should  the  members  of 
the  first  branch  be  twenty-five  years  old  or 
thirty  ?  Should  the  members  of  the  second 
branch  serve  for  nine  years,  for  seven  years, 
for  five  years,  during  good  behavior?  Then 
fieri  that  question  which  never  once 
came  up  for  m   without  provoking  a 

violent  display  of  sectional  feeling  and  a  long 
and  rancorous  debate.     The   cjuestion    was, 


e 

:: 


Should  suffrage  in  the  legislature  be  according 
to  the  rule  established  by  the  Articles  of  Con 
federation,  or  according  to  some  other  ? 

Defenders  of  the  State-rights  theory  as- 
serted that  the  general  government  ought  to 
act  on  States,  and  not  on  individuals.  The 
States  were  sovereign.  Being  sovereign,  they 
were  equal,  and  being  equal,  they  ought  to  have 
equal  votes.  If  the  large  States  did  indeed 
have  the  same  interests  as  the  small,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  giving  equal  suffrage  to 
all.  If  the  great  States  did  not  have  the  same 
interests  as  the  small,  then  unequal  suffrag 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  last  degree.  Once 
given  votes  in  proportion  to  population  or 
to  wealth,  it  would  be  all  the  same  whether 
the  delegates  were  chosen  by  the  people  or 
by  the  legislatures.  The  great  States  would 
combine ;  the  little  States  would  be  enslaved. 

The  defenders  of  the  Virginia  plan  pro- 
nounced these  fears  and  reasons  absurd.  It  was 
the  great  States  that  fell  out  and  the  small  ones 
that  combined.  This  had  always  been  the  case 
in  the  Old  World,  and  it  would  be  so  in  the  New. 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
could  never  combine.  They  were  far  apart. 
Their  manners,  customs,  religions,  were  unlike. 
They  had  nothing  common  even  in  trade.  They 
were,  however,  rich,  populous,  and  would  surely 
be  called  on  to  bear  the  largest  part  of  the  cost 
and  burdens  of  the  government  about  to  be 
set  up.  If,  therefore,  they  consented  to  equal- 
ity of  suffrage,  they  would  be  outvoted,  and 
their  money  and  their  property  would  be  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  little  States. 

Between  these  two  contending  parties  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time  a  party  of  compro- 
misers, made  up  chiefly  of  Connecticut  men. 
Both  the  State-rights  and  the  Virginia  party 
went,  they  held,  too  far.  One  looked  on  the 
States  as  so  many  separate  political  societies ; 
the  other  looked  on  the  people  as  one  great 
political  society  of  which  the  States  were  merely 
districts  of  people.  The  truth  was  the  States 
did  exist  as  political  beings,  and  a  government 
to  be  good  and  lasting  must  be  formed  for  them 
in  their  political  capacity  as  well  as  for  the 
individuals  composing  them.  The  well-being 
of  each  was  to  be  considered.  The  true  plan 
was,  therefore,  to  give  the  people  representation 
in  the  one  branch  and  the  States  representation 
in  the  other.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware were  in  no  mood  for  a  compromise  and 
would  hear  nothing  of  such  a  plan.  But  the 
great  States  had  their  way,  and  voted  that  in 
the  first  branch  representation  ought  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  States. 
This  was  final.  Thenceforth  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  set  it  aside. 

Greatly  elated,  the  compromisers  now  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  insisted  that,  in  the 
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second  branch,  the  voting  should  be  by  States. 
But  the  defenders  of  the  Virginia  plan  again 
flew  into  a  passion,  another  rancorous  debate 
took  up  two  days,  and  when  the  vote  was  finally 
reached,  the  ballot  stood  five  to  five.  Never 
before  had  the  members  been  so  angry,  nor  the 
speeches  so  personal  and  bitter.  Reflections, 
recrimination,  taunts,  threats  of  secession,  were 
heard  on  every  side.  In  this  pass,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  the  whole  matter 
of  representation  was  sent  to  a  grand  committee, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  for  three  days. 

But  the  debates  in  the  committee  of  eleven 
were  as  stormy  as  the  debates  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole.  Again  a  compromise  was  offered 
and  again  it  was  refused.  You  propose,  said 
the  State-rights  party  to  the  Virginia  party, 
to  consent  to  an  equal  representation  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature,  if  we  will 
consent  to  an  unequal  representation  in  the 
first.  We  will  not.  This  is  merely  offering, 
after  a  bitter  struggle  to  put  both  your  feet  on 
our  necks,  to  take  one  off  if  we  will  quietly 
suffer  the  other  foot  to  remain.  But  we  know 
well  that  you  cannot  keep  even  one  foot  on 
unless  we  are  willing,  and  we  know  well  that, 
having  one  firmly  planted,  you  will  be  able  to 
put  on  the  second  when  you  please.  Riches 
will  come  to  you  ;  population  will  come  to  you, 
and  with  them  power.  Will  you  not  then  force 
from  us  that  equality  of  representation  in  the  sec- 
ond branch  which  you  now  deny  to  be  our  right, 
and  yield  only  from  necessity  ?  You  tell  us  that 
you  will  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  with  us 
not  to  do  so.  But  did  you  not  years  ago  en- 
ter into  a  solemn  compact  with  us,  and  are 
you  not  now  treating  it  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ?  Do  you  think  that  while  we  see  you 
wantonly  violate  one,  we  will  meekly  enter  into 
another  ? 

Franklin  most  happily  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  brought  his  colleagues  in  time 
to  a  better  mind  and  persuaded  them  to  agree 
to  a  report.  This  recommended  that  each 
State  should  be  given  one  representative  in 
the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  for  every 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  in  the 
second  branch  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  vote.  As  the  price  of  the  concession  by 
the  great  States,  it  was  insisted  that  all  money 
bills  should  originate  in  the  first  branch  and 
not  be  amended  in  the  second,  and  that  no 
money  should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  ex- 
cept by  bills  originating  in  the  first  branch. 

Thus  was  the  first  compromise  ended.  The 
report,  indeed,  did  not  pass  the  convention  for 
two  weeks,  and  then  by  a  close  vote.  But  it 
was  not  again  disputed  that  in  the  second 
branch  the  States  should  have  an  equal  vote. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  of  the  whole 
took  up  the  report  in  detail.    The  clause  fixing 


representation  at  one  to  forty  thousand  was 
recommitted,  and  reported  back  with  the  pro- 
vision that  in  the  first  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  should  be  fifty-six  members,  and 
that  for  the  future  representation  should  be 
based  on  wealth  and  population.  The  provis- 
ion of  one  representative  for  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  was  dropped  as  too  unsafe.  It 
would  enable  the  West  in  time  to  outvote  the 
East.  By  making  a  general  and  not  a  specific 
rule,  the  East  would  keep  the  government  in 
its  own  hands,  take  care  of  its  own  interests, 
and  deal  out  representation  in  safe  proportion 
to  the  West. 

But  wealth  and  population  were  ever  chang- 
ing, and  to  find  this  change  Randolph  proposed 
an  estimate  and  a  census.  The  idea  seemed 
a  good  one.  There  were,  however,  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings who  might  with  equal  justice  be  consid- 
ered as  population  or  as  wrealth.  They  could 
be  bought  and  sold,  leased  and  mortgaged, 
given  away,  or  bequeathed  by  will.  They  held 
no  property,  acquired  no  estates,  and  to  the 
delegates  from  the  North  and  East  seemed  to 
be  of  no  more  account  in  the  South  than  a 
black  horse  or  a  black  ox  in  New  England. 
They  insisted,  therefore,  that  slaves  should  be 
looked  on  as  property.  By  the  delegates  from 
the  South,  however,  a  slave  was  held  to  be  a 
man,  for  by  doing  so  they  hoped  to  increase 
their  representation.  No  sooner,  then,  was  it 
moved  to  take  a  census,  than  Williamson 
moved  that  the  census  should  be  of  all  free 
whites  and  three-fifths  of  all  others. 

Instantly  the  old  division  of  great  States 
and  little  States  disappeared,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  parted  on  the  new  basis  of  North  and 
South.  On  the  one  hand  were  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  demanding  that 
slaves  should  have  an  equal  representation 
with  the  whites  ;  on  the  other  hand  were  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  de- 
manding that  slaves  should  not  be  represented 
at  all.  Between  the  two.  but  leaning  more  to- 
wards the  North,  were  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina.  New  York  was  no  longer 
represented.  Yates  and  Lansing,  enraged  at 
the  passage  of  the  Connecticut  compromise, 
had  gone  home  in  a  huff.  Hamilton  could  no 
longer  vote,  and  New  York  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  convention. 

The  labor  of  slaves,  such  was  the  argument 
of  delegates  from  the  South,  is  as  productive 
and  as  valuable  in  South  Carolina  as  the  labor 
of  freemen  in  Massachusetts.  They  put  up  the 
value  of  land ;  they  increase  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  ;  they  may,  in  emergency, 
be  turned  into  soldiers  and  used  for  defense ; 
they  ought,  therefore,  in  a  government  set  up 
chiefly  for  the  protection  of  property  and  to  be 
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supported  by  property,  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  whites. 

What,  said  their  opponents,  is  the  principle 
of  representation  ?  It  is  ail  expedient  by  which 
an  assembly  of  certain  men  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple is  put  in  place  oi  the  inconvenient  meet- 
ing o(  all  the  people.  Suppose  such  a  meeting 
ake  place  in  the  South,  would  slaves  have 
a  vote  ?  l'hev  would  not.  Why,  then,  should 
thev  he  represented?  Had  a  master  in  Vir- 
ginia a  number  o(  votes  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  slaves  ?  He  had  not.  Why,  then, 
if  there  is  no  slave  representation  in  the  States 
-ature.  should  there  be  slave  representa- 
:n  the  national  legislature?  What,  in  plain 
language,  did  it  mean  ?  It  meant  that  the  man 
from  South  Carolina  who  went  to  the  coast 
ol  Africa  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  humanity  dragged  away  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  their  dearest  connections  and 
damned  them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage, 
should  have  more  votes,  in  a  government 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  man, 
than  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey 
who  viewed  such  a  nefarious  practice  with 
horror. 

between  the  two  was  a  third  party,  made 
up  of  men  holding  a  variety  of  views.  One 
could  not  consider  the  negro  equal  to  the 
white;  yet  the  negro  was  a  man,  was  a  part 
of  the  whole  population,  and  ought  to  have 
some  representation.  Another  thought  the 
Continental  rule  of  three-fifths  about  right.  A 
third  was  for  giving  slaves  representation  in 
the  second  branch  but  not  in  the  first.  They 
could  do  nothing,  however,  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise, and,  when  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
for  a  census  was  taken,  every  State  present 
answered  No. 

Matters  were  now  just  where  they  were 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  pre- 
sented. But  they  did  not  long  remain  so. 
Lverneur  Morris,  in  an  evil  hour,  moved 
that  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to  repre- 
sentation. In  the  form  of  direct  taxation  the 
motio  i  passed.  Upon  this  a  Southern  member 
I  out  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
deprive  the  South  of  all  representation  of  her 
blacks,  and  warned  the  convention  that  North 
Carolina  would  never  confederate  unless  she 
had  at  least  a  three-fifths  representation  for 

threat  was  indeed  formidable.    What- 
ever form  of  government  the  convention  might 
frame  ...  Jd,  it  was  well  known,  have  to  be 
Bitted  to  the  States  for  approval.    It  had 
doubtful  whether  enough  would 
appr  any  plan  to  go  into  opera  - 

khode    Island  had  refused  to  join  the 
vention    1  he  delegates  from  New  York 
had  gon  lisgruntled.     Massachusetts 


was  not  to  be  counted  on.  Were  North  Car- 
olina added  to  the  number,  the  convention 
might  as  well  break  up,  for  their  labors  could 
accomplish  nothing. 

To  appease  her,  therefore,  the  lost  resolution 
for  a  census  of  whites  and  three-fifths  of  the 
blacks  was  again  moved,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  slavery  was  once  more  before  the  con- 
vention. How  it  should  be  settled  was  for  the 
South  to  say,  for  of  the  ten  States  present  the 
North  could  command  but  four.  The  South 
decided  on  a  compromise,  and  the  compro- 
mise offered  was,  to  proportion  representation 
according  to  direct  taxation,  and  both  repre- 
sentation and  direct  taxes  according  to  popu- 
lation, counting  as  population  all  free  whites 
and  three-fifths  of  the  negroes.  When  the  bal- 
lot was  taken  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
voted  yea ;  South  Carolina  was  divided,  and 
the  second  compromise  was  accepted. 

On  the  1 6th  of  July  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee containing  the  two  compromises  came 
before  the  convention.  The  day  was  a  great 
one,  for  on  the  vote  then  taken  hung  the 
fate  of  the  Constitution.  On  one  part  of  the 
report  the  States  had  been  divided  into  the 
great  against  the  small.  On  another  part  they 
had  taken  sides  as  the  slaves  against  the  free. 
But  the  vote  was  now  on  the  whole  report,  and 
the  States  were  forced  to  take  their  stand  ac- 
cordingly. The  four  little  States  supported  it 
because  of  the  compromise  giving  equal  rep- 
resentation in  Senate.  Two  of  the  large  States 
opposed  it  for  the  same  reason,  and  were 
joined  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
still  insisted  on  a  full  representation  of  slaves. 
Massachusetts  was  divided,  for  King  and 
Gorham  stoutly  refused  to  support  any  plan 
of  government  that  gave  recognition  and  en- 
couragement to  slavery.  Everything  there- 
fore turned  on  the  vote  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
to  save  the  Constitution,  deserted  the  great 
States,  joined  with  the  small,  and  the  report 
passed  by  five  votes  to  four. 

Now  each  party  grew  very  angry.  Ran- 
dolph was  for  an  adjournment,  that  the  great 
States  might  have  time  to  decide  what  steps 
to  take  next,  and  that  the  small  States  might 
arrange  some  plan  of  conciliation.  He  was 
sharply  answered  by  Paterson  that  it  was  high 
time  to  adjourn,  and  to  adjourn  sine  die.  The 
rule  of  secrecy  ought  to  be  taken  off  and  the 
people  consulted.  As  for  conciliation,  the 
small  States  would  never  conciliate  except  on 
the  basis  of  equality  of  representation. 

The  indignation  of  the  members  from  the 
great  States  at  this  was  extreme,  and  early  the 
next  morning  a  number  of  them  met  to  con- 
sider what  to  do.  It  was  clear  that  the  little 
States  were  fixed  in  their  opposition.  They 
had  again  and  again  asserted  that  they  would 
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never  give  way,  and  they  were  still  showing 
a  front  as  determined  as  ever.  Since,  then, 
this  partition  of  the  convention  into  two  fixed 
and  opposite  opinions  seemed  inevitable,  the 
duty  of  the  great  States  was,  some  said, 
quite  plain.  They  represented  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  them, 
then,  make  ready  a  plan  of  government  of 
their  own.  If  the  small  States  agreed  to  it, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  Others  were  for  yielding,  though,  by  so 
doing,  they  did  give  way  to  a  minority  rule. 
But  the  conference  came  to  nothing,  and  when 
the  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
arrived  the  members  went  to  their  seats  in 
no  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

The  next  ten  days  were  spent  in  distributing 
power  between  the  States  and  the  general 
government;  in  determining  how  the  judges 
should  be  appointed;  where  impeachments 
should  be  tried ;  what  jurisdiction  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  ;  howmany  senators  should 
be  given  to  each  State  ;  whether  a  man  must 
own  land  before  he  could  be  eligible  to  Con- 
gress, to  the  Supreme  Bench,  to  the  executive 
office  ;  in  what  manner  the  Constitution  should 
be  ratified.  This  done,  the  Jersey  plan,  the 
South  Carolina  plan,  and  the  twenty-three 
resolutions  of  the  convention  on  a  national 
government,  were  sent  on  July  26th  to  a  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  a  constitu- 
tion. The  convention  then  adjourned  for  two 
weeks. 

On  the  committee  were  Gorham,  Ells- 
worth, James  Wilson,  Randolph,  and  John 
Rutledge.  Of  their  doings  nothing  is  known 
save  that,  when  the  convention  assembled  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  August  6th,  each 
member  was  given  a  copy  of  a  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  neatly  printed  on  a  broadside. 
The  type  was  large.  The  spaces  between  the 
lines  were  wide,  that  interlineations  might  be 
made,  and  the  margin  broad  for  noting  amend- 
ments. A  few  of  these  broadsides  have  been 
preserved  and,  when  compared  with  the  Con- 
stitution ,  show  that  the  amendments  were  many 
and  important.  The  draft  provided  that  the 
President  should  be  chosen  by  Congress, 
should  hold  office  during  seven  years,  and 
should  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
have  more  than  one  term ;  the  Constitution 
intends  the  President  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
body  of  electors,  and  puts  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  terms.  By  the  draft  he  was  given  a 
title  and  was  to  be  called  "  His  Excellency"; 
the  Constitution  provides  for  nothing  of  this 
kind.  By  the  draft  he  could  be  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  must  be 
tried  before  the  Supreme  Court;  by  the  Con- 
stitution he  must,  when  impeached,  be  tried 
before  the  Senate.    By  the  one  he  need  not  be 


a  native  of  the  United  States ;  by  the  other 
he  must.  The  one  made  no  provision  for  a 
Vice-President;  the  other  does.  The  one  pro- 
vided that  members  of  Congress  should  be  paid 
by  the  States  that  sent  them ;  the  other  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  In  the  draft,  senators  were  forbid- 
den to  hold  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  till  they  had  been  one  year  out 
of  the  Senate;  the  Constitution  makes  no 
such  requirement.  By  the  draft,  Congress  was 
to  have  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  elect 
a  treasurer  of  the  United  States  by  ballot,  to 
fix  the  property  qualifications  of  its  members, 
to  pass  navigation  acts,  and  to  admit  new 
States  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in 
each  House  were  willing;  none  of  these  pow- 
ers are  known  to  the  Constitution.  The  draft 
provided  but  one  way  of  making  amendments; 
the  Constitution  provides  two.  Nothing  was 
said  in  the  draft  about  the  passage  of  ex  post 
facto  laws,  about  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  about  granting  patents  to  inventors 
and  copyrights  to  authors,  about  presidential 
electors,  or  about  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
an  area  ten  miles  square.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  clumsy  way  of  settling  quarrels  between 
States  concerning  jurisdiction  and  domain. 

As  soon  as  the  delegates  had  read  their 
broadsides  the  work  of  the  revision  began.  To 
the  government  was  now  given  the  name, 
"United  States  of  America."  The  legislature 
was  called  "  The  Congress," —  the  first  branch 
the  "  House  of  Representatives,"  and  the  sec- 
ond branch  the  "  Senate."  The  executive  was 
named  the  "  President."  Power  to  emit  bills 
of  credit  was  stricken  out.  An  attempt  to  limit 
representation  to  free  inhabitants  failed.  An 
attempt  to  secure  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
succeeded.  A  long  series  of  resolutions  giving 
Congress  power  to  regulate  affairs  with  the 
Indians;  set  up  temporary  governments  for 
new  States;  grant  charters  of  incorporation; 
establish  a  university;  give  a  copyright  to  au- 
thors; encourage  discoveries;  advance  the 
useful  arts;  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  seat  of  government;  provide  for  de- 
partments of  war,  marine,  finance,  com- 
merce, domestic  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  and 
State;  assure  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts;  guarantee  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  the  liberty  of  the  press;  prevent 
the  quartering  of  troops  on  the  people  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  give  a  privy  council  to 
the  President,  were  readily  agreed  to.  In- 
deed, but  little  debate  was  provoked  till  the 
fourth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  seventh  arti- 
cle were  reached. 

These  sections  forbade  Congress  to  lay  a 
tax  on  articles  exported  from  any  State,  or  to 
tax  slaves  imported,  or  to  hinder  the  importa- 
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tion  of  slaves  in  any  way  whatever,  or  pass  a 
navigation  act,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  in  each  house  were  willing.  So 
much  as  related  to  a  tax  on  exports  was  quickly 
ised  of.  Southern  members,  indeed,  pro- 
1.  They  declared  that  if  the  power  to 
tax  exports  was  not  given  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment it  would  remain  with  the  States  ;  that 
it"it  remained  with  die  States,  those  agricultural 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  commercial; 
that  the  whole  South  would  be  made  tributary 
to  the  North.  But  their  fears  were  pronounced 
unreasonable,  the  power  was  not  given  to 
Congre>s.  and  another  relic  of  the  political 
economy  of  the  ancients  was  swept  away  for- 
ever. So  much  as  related  to  taxing  and  hin- 
dering the  importation  of  slaves  had  been  put 
in  to  please  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Ex- 
cept these  two,  every  State  was  willing  and  eager 
to  stop  the  importation  of  slaves.  But  the  con- 
vention was  reminded  that  the  staples  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  indigo  and  rice; 
that  these  could  not  be  raised  without  slave 
labor;  that  the  toil  in  the  rice  swamp  and  the 
indigo  field  was  more  than  even  the  brawniest 
negro  could  long  endure ;  that,  if  they  could 
not  bring  in  negroes  from  abroad,  their  indus- 
try and  their  property  were  gone ;  and  that, 
sooner  than  submit  to  this,  they  would  quit  the 
Union. 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  Luther  Martin 
moved  that  the  fourth  section  be  so  changed 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  could  be  taxed, 
South  Carolina  declared  that  she  would  never 
agree  to  it.  If  the  men  from  other  States 
thought  she  would,  they  were  greatly  mistaken; 
they  were,  indeed,  simply  standing  in  their 
own  light.  Let  the  South  have  more  slaves, 
and  more  rice,  more  indigo,  more  pitch  and 
tar  would  be  produced,  anil  the  more  pro- 
duced, the  more  for  the  ships  of  the  New  Eng- 
land men  to  carry.  In  this  demand  for  the 
free  importation  of  slaves.  South  Carolina  was 
joined  by  Connecticut.  Ellsworth  and  Sher- 
man both  declared  that  the  clause  ought  to 
be  left  as  it  was.  The  old  Confederation  had 
not  meddled  with  slavery,  and  they  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  new  one  should.  What 
enriched  a  part  of  the  Union,  enriched  the 
whole,  and  as  to  whit  enriched  them,  the  States 
were  the  best  judges. 

That  slavery  could  enrich  any  land  was 
flatly  denied.  Wherever  it  existed,  Gouver- 
:  Morris  asserted,  the  arts  languished 
and  industry  fell  into  decay.  Compare  New 
_iand,  it  was  said,  with  Georgia;  compare 
the  rich  farms  and  prosperous  villages  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  barren  and  desolate  wastes 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  see  what  a  dif- 
ference it  made  whether  a  land  was  cultivated 
by  freemen  or  by  slaves.     The    wealth,  the 


strength,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pended on  the  labor  of  whites,  and  there  could 
be  no  white  labor  where  slavery  existed. 

Convinced  of  this  truth,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia had  forbidden  slaves  to  be  carried  to 
their  ports.  North  Carolina  had  done  almost 
as  much.  But  all  this  would  be  useless  if  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  free  to  bring  in  as 
many  as  they  chose.  Already  the  settlers  in 
the  growing  West  were  clamorous  for  slaves  to 
till  their  new  lands,  and  would  fill  that  country 
with  negroes  if  they  could  be  had  through  South 
Carolina.  But  did  anyone  suppose  they  would 
stop  when  every  farmer  had  a  full  supply? 
Were  not  slaves  to  be  represented  ?  Were  not 
five  negroes  to  be  counted  as  three  whites? 
Would  not  the  political  power  of  the  South 
increase  with  the  increase  of  her  slaves  ?  Here, 
then,  was  a  new  incentive  for  a  free  importa- 
tion, a  new  encouragement  to  the  traffic.  More 
than,  this,  slavery  corrupted  manners,  turned 
masters  into  petty  tyrants,  and  was  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  dishonorable  to  the  American 
character. 

All  this,  it  was  admitted,  might  be  so.  But 
honor,  religion,  humanity,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  question  was,  Shall  or 
shall  not  the  Southern  States  be  parties  to  the 
Union  ?  With  the  slave-trade  prohibited, 
South  Carolina,  for  one,  never  would.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  If  two  States  will  not  take  the 
Constitution,  if  the  importation  of  slaves  is 
taxed,  there  are  other  States  that  will  not  take 
the  Constitution  if  the  importation  of  slaves  is 
not  taxed.  The  exemption  of  slaves  from  duty 
when  every  other  import  is  taxed,  is  an  in- 
equality to  which  the  commercial  States  of 
the  North  and  East  will  not  submit. 

At  this  point  Gouverneur  Morris  proposed 
that  the  taxation  of  exports,  of  slaves  imported, 
and  the  question  of  a  navigation  act,  should 
be  sent  to  a  committee.  They  were,  he  said, 
fit  subjects  for  "  a  bargain  among  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States."  Sherman,  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  Pinckney,  and  Ellsworth,  and  a 
dozen  more  thought  so  too,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sections  went  to  a  committee  of  five. 

The  sixth  section  soon  followed  them.  This 
provided  that  no  navigation  act  should  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  each  house,  and  was  as 
hateful  to  the  East  as  a  restriction  on  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  to  the  South.  The 
committee,  therefore,  had  not  been  long  in 
session  before  it  was  apparent  that  the  New 
England  States,  despite  the  sentiments  they 
held  on  slavery,  were  ready  to  make  just  such 
a  bargain  as  Morris  proposed.  If  the  South 
would  consent  to  strike  out  the  sixth  section 
and  give  Congress  power  to  pass  navigation 
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acts,  the  East  would  consent  to  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  for  a  limited  time.  The  South 
did  consent.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
committee  advised  that  the  sixth  section 
should  be  stricken  out ;  that  the  fifth  should 
be  left  as  it  was,  and  that  the  fourth  should  be 
so  changed  that  the  importation  of  slaves 
should  not  be  forbidden  before  1800. 

Having  obtained  so  much,  the  South  wanted 
more,  and  insisted  that  the  time  should  be  ex- 
tended till  1808.  The  East  readily  agreed,  and 
so  made  good  their  parts  of  the  bargain.  It 
now  remained  for  the  South  to  do  likewise; 
but  the  South  began  to  object.  Much  was 
said  about  being  in  the  minority,  about  being 
bound  hand  and  foot,  about  having  Southern 
trade  at  the  mercy  of  the  ship-owning  States. 
If  a  majority  of  Congress  could  pass  a  naviga- 
tion act,  the  New  Englanders  would  shut  out 
foreign  ships,  get  all  the  carrying-trade  of  the 
country  for  themselves,  and  then  demand 
ruinous  prices  for  carrying  tobacco,  rice,  and 
indigo  to  Europe.  Congress  ought  not  to  have 
any  power  over  trade.  The  most,  therefore, 
that  the  South  would  yield  was  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  should  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  this  power. 

The  Eastern  States  protested  that  the  re- 
striction must  be  taken  off;  that  it  would  ruin 
them  not  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  foreign  regulations.  If  the  new  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable 
to  relieve  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  States, 
what  motive  could  there  be  for  them  to  join  it? 
Disunion  was  to  be  lamented  ;  but,  if  it  came, 
the  South  would  be  the  chief  sufferer. 

The  majority  of  the  Southern  members  had 
been  put  in  good  humor  by  the  two  conces- 
sions of  the  East,  that  exports  should  not  be 
taxed  and  that  slaves  should  be  imported  till 
1808,  and  by  their  influence  the  third  com- 
promise was  carried. 

The  convention  then  went  on  for  a  week 
striking  out  words  here,  putting  in  resolutions 
there,  and  bringing  the  draught  nearer  and 
nearer  the  Constitution  as  we  now  have  it.  On 
the  last  day  of  August  the  postponed  sections 
and  the  parts  of  committee  reports  not  acted 
on  were  sent  to  a  committee  of  eleven.  This 
committee  reported  from  time  to  time  till  Sep- 
tember 8th,  when  all  that  had  been  done  was 
sent  to  a  committee  on  arrangement  and  style. 
Saturday,  the  15th,  their  work  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  On  that  day, 
as  the  question  was  about  to  be  put  for  the 
last  time,  the  delegates  who  disliked  the  Con- 
stitution began  to  make  excuses  for  withhold- 
ing their  support.  Mason  lamented  that  a  bare 
majority  of  Congress  could  pass  a  navigation 
act,  and  moved  that  no  such  act  should  be 
passed  prior  to  1808.  But  nothing  came  of  it. 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 104. 


Randolph  asked  that  the  State  conventions 
to  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted 
might  submit  amendments  to  a  second  I  ederal 
convention.  Mason  approved  this.  The  Con- 
stitution, he  said,  had  been  formed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people.  It  was  not  right  to 
say  to  them,  Take  this  or  nothing.  A  second 
convention  would  know  their  wishes.  Gerry 
named  nine  features  which  he  especially  dis- 
liked. 

Alarmed  at  this  opposition,  Franklin  spent 
Sunday  in  preparing  a  little  speech  to  be  read 
to  the  dissenters.  But,  when  Monday  came, 
when  the  members  were  in  their  seats,  and  the 
Constitution,  ready  for  signature,  lay  upon  the 
table,  he  found  himself  too  weak,  and  James 
Wilson  read  the  paper  for  him.  He  was,  he 
said,  an  old  man,  and  had  often,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  been  forced  to  change  opinions 
he  was  once  sure  were  right.  As  he  grew 
older,  therefore,  he  had  learned  to  doubt  his 
own  judgment  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the 
judgments  of  others.  Steele  in  one  of  his  dedi- 
cations told  Pope  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  their  opinion  on  the  certainty  of 
their  doctrine  was  this  :  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  infallible  ;  the  Church  of  England  was 
never  in  the  wrong.  He  had  heard  of  a  cer- 
tain French  lady  who,  in  a  quarrel  with  her 
sister,  said :  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  sister, 
but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself  that  is  al- 
ways in  the  right."  Doubting  his  own  opinion, 
he  agreed  to  the  Constitution  with  all  its  faults, 
if  it  had  any.  He  had  expected  no  better,  and 
he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  the  best.  He 
hoped  that  each  member  who  still  had  objec- 
tions would  do  likewise,  doubt  a  little  of  his 
own  infallibility  and  sign  the  document.  As 
a  good  form  he  would  propose,  "  Done  in 
convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States  present,  etc."  Gouverneur  Morris  drew 
up  this  form,  in  hopes  that  men  who  would 
not  sign  as  individuals  would  sign  as  State 
delegates.  He  gave  it  to  Franklin  to  bring 
before  the  convention,  thinking  that,  supported 
by  him,  it  would  have  great  weight. 

As  soon  as  Wilson  had  finished  reading, 
Gorham  rose  and  moved  that  the  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation be  changed  from  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  No 
debate  followed,  and  as  Washington  was  about 
to  put  the  question,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  change  would  be  made.  The  smallness 
of  the  proportion  of  representatives  had  always 
seemed  to  him  an  objectionable  part  of  the 
plan. 

The  change  was  made,  the  form  of  ratifica- 
tion proposed  by  Morris  was  carried,  the  jour- 
nals and  papers  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  towards  evening  the  members 
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sign.  Sixteen  refused.  Luther  Mar- 
tin had  followed  the  examples  of  Yates  and 
Lansing,  had  quit  the  convention  and  gone 
home  to  Maryland  in  disgust.  Gerry  feared  a 

civil  war ;  Randolph  was  convinced  the  con- 
sent of  nine  States  could  never  he  obtained j 
Mason  was  sure  they  were  about  to  set  up 
a  monarchy  or  a  tyranny,  he  did  not  know 
which,  and  none  of  them  would  sign.  The  rest 
of  the  sixteen  carefully  kept  out  o\  the  room. 

Washington  was  first  to  sign.  When  he  had 
done  s  ,t  e  ither  delegates  went  up  one  after 
another  in  the  geographical  order  of  their  States, 

grinning  with   the   East.     Hamilton   alone 
i  for  Xew  York.  As  the  Southern  mem- 
bers were  affixing  their  names,  Franklin,  look- 
towards  the  President's  chair,  on  the  back 
of  which  was  cut  a  sun,  said  to  those  about  him 
that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
sing  from  a  setting  sun.  "  I  have,"  said  he, 
-often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
and  the  solicitude  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to 
its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising 
or  setting.  But  now  at  length  I  know  that  it  is  a 
and  not  a  setting  sun." 

When  the  convention  rose  that  evening,  it 
rose  never  to  sit  again. 

A-  early  as  possible  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, Major  Jackson,  the  Secretary,  set  out  for 
New  York  to  lay  the  Constitution,  the  ac- 
companying resolutions  of  the  convention, 
and  the  letter  of  Washington  before  Congress. 
But  that  body  was  not  to  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was 
in  session,  and  to  it  the  Constitution  was  read 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Copies  were 
at  once  given  to  the  printers  in  the  city, 
and  on  the  19th,  long  before  Major  Jackson 
reached  Xew  York,  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia were  reading  it  in  the  "Packet," 
the  -'Journal,"  and  the  "  Gazetteer."  Septem- 
ber 20th,  the  documents  were  laid  before 
Congress  and  the  next  day  were  published  in 
the  newspapers  at  New  York. 

ich  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion as  were  members  of  Congress  were  hurry- 
ing back  to  Xew  York;  and  well  they  might, 
for  in  Congress  the  enemies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  many  and  strong.  The  delegation 
from  irk  opposed  it  to  a  man;    and 

with  them  were  joined  Nathan  Dane,  William 
son  of  Virginia,  and  R.  H.  Lee.    Con- 
.  they  held,  could  give  no  countenance 
to  the   Constitution.    That   document   was   a 
plan  for  >vernment.     A  new  govern- 

ment could  n<  ip  till  the  old  Confed- 

eration had  been  pulled  down,  and  to  pull 
down  the  I  Confederation  was  not  in  the  power 
ofC  for  that  body  could  not  destroy 

the  government  by  whose   authority  it  owed 


existence.  The  answer  was  that  Congress  had 
sanctioned  the  convention,  and  that,  if  it 
could  sanction  the  call  for  the  convention  it 
could  sanction  the  work  the  convention  did. 
But  Lee  and  his  followers  would  not  listen  to 
argument,  and  on  September  26th  he  moved 
that  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  long  list  of  amend- 
ments should  be  added  to  the  Constitution. 
He  would  have  no  Vice-President,  more  con- 
gressmen, more  than  a  majority  to  pass  an  act 
regulating  commerce,  and  a  council  of  state 
to  be  joined  with  the  President  in  making  all 
appointments.  Congress,  however,  would  not 
seriously  consider  his  amendments,  and  the 
next  day  it  was  moved  that  the  Constitution 
be  sent  to  the  executives  of  the  States,  to  be 
by  them  submitted  to  their  respective  legisla- 
tures. Instantly  it  was  moved  to  add  the 
words,  "  in  order  to  be  by  them  submitted 
to  a  convention  of  delegates  to  be  chosen 
agreeably  to  the  said  resolution  of  the  con- 
vention," and  the  motion  was  carried.  It  was 
now  quite  clear  that  neither  party  could  have 
all  that  it  wanted.  The  Federalists  wished  to 
send  the  Constitution  to  the  States  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  Congress;  but  this  they  could 
not  do  so  long  as  the  delegates  from  New 
York  held  out.  The  anti-Federalists  wished 
to  send  it  to  the  States  without  one  word  of 
approval ;  but  this  they  could  not  do  unless 
the  Federalists  consented.  When,  therefore, 
Congress  met  on  the  28th,  each  party  gave 
up  something.  The  anti-Federalists  agreed  to 
unanimity;  the  Federalists  agreed  to  with- 
hold all  marks  of  approval.  The  amendments 
offered  by  Lee  on  the  26th,  and  the  vote  on 
the  27th,  were  then  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nal, and  the  Constitution,  the  letter  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  resolution  of  the  convention, 
were  sent  to  the  States.  Twenty  hours  later 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  called  a  State 
convention  to  consider  the  Constitution. 

By  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  the 
ratification  by  nine  States  was  to  put  it  in  force. 
Before  the  year  closed  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  had  done  so.  Georgia 
and  Connecticut  followed  in  January,  17S8. 
In  February  came  Massachusetts  with  nine 
amendments.  In  April  came  Maryland,  and 
in  May  South  Carolina  with  four  amendments. 
In  June  New  Hampshire  ratified  with  twelve 
amendments,  and  the  list  of  nine  States  was 
complete.  "  The  Good  Ship  Constitution," 
as  the  Federalists  delighted  to  call  that  instru- 
ment, was  now  fairly  launched.  "The  New 
Roof"  was  up,  finished,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported by  nine  stout  pillars,  and,  while  there- 
joi<  ings  over  its  completion  were  still  going 
on,  news  came  that  it  was  to  be  upheld  by 
two  pillars  more.  Virginia  and  New  York  had 
ratified.   Virginia  offered  twenty  amendments 
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and  a  bill  of  rights ;  the  amendments  offered 
by  New  York  numbered  thirty-two. 

.  Nowhere  else  had  the  contest  been  so  long 
and  so  bitter.  In  some  States  the  people 
disliked  the  Constitution  because  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  not  secured,  because  there 
was  to  be  no  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  be- 
cause the  name  of  God  was  not  to  be  found 
in  it,  because  there  was  to  be  no  more  rota- 
tion in  office,  because  there  was  no  bill  of 
rights,  because  there  was  no  religious  qualifi- 
cation for  office,  because  there  were  to  be 
slave  representation  and  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  one-and-twenty  years.  But  in  New 
York  the  Constitution  was  hated  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Nor  would  the  convention  ratify 
it  till  the  Federal  members  solemnly  agreed 
that  the  States  should  be  invited  to  a  new 
Federal  convention,  to  which  it  should  be 
submitted  for  amendment.  Clinton  accord- 
ingly issued  the  call.  But  the  States  most 
happily  did  not  favorably  respond.  Some 
malcontents  of  Pennsylvania  did,  indeed,  hold 
a  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  September, 
1788,  and  there  drew  up  some  amendments 
which  they  referred  to  the  convention  called  by 
New  York.  But  of  this  action,  also,  nothing 
came.  September  13th,  1788,  Congress  fixed 
upon  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789, 
as  the  day  for  choosing  presidential  electors, 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electors,  and  the  first  Wednesday 
in  March  as  the  day  the  Constitution  was  to 
become  law.  Five  weeks  later  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  expired  ignominiously 
for  want  of  a  quorum. 


As  yet  the  Constitution  was  without 
amendments.  But  the  first  session  had  not 
closed  when  Virginia  sent  in  a  petition  beg- 
ging Congress  not  to  rise  till  action  had  been 
taken  on  those  offered  by  the  States.  Madi- 
son accordingly  drew  up  and  presented  to  the 
House  nine  amendments,  which  are  almost 
identically  the  nine  suggested  by  the  minority 
of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  an  address 
to  their  constituents.  Of  these  in  time  the 
House  made  seventeen.  Of  the  seventeen  the 
Senate  made  twelve,  and  of  the  twelve,  the 
States  adopted  ten,  which  were  declared  in 
force  December  15th,  1791.  Another  was 
added  in  1798,  and  still  another  in  1804; 
after  which,  though  many  were  offered,  none 
were  accepted  till  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  first  Con- 
gress removed,  in  great  part,  the  objections 
of  the  anti-Federalists,  and  the  two  States  that 
were  still  refractory  began  to  show  signs  of 
giving  way.  In  November,  1789,  North  Car- 
olina consented  to  join  the  Union.  But  six 
months  passed,  and  Rhode  Island  held  out. 
Then,  when  the  United  States  was  about  to 
treat  her  as  a  foreign  power,  when  the  revenue 
laws  were  about  to  be  enforced  against  her, 
when  it  seemed  likely  that  a  great  exodus  of  her 
most  worthy  citizens  would  take  place,  the 
Federalists  carried  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  vote  of  34  to  32.  But  the  victory 
was  not  with  them  alone,  for  their  opponents 
added  a  long  bill  of  rights  and  twenty  amend- 
ments, which,  it  was  jeeringly  said  elsewhere, 
was  more  than  one  for  each  town  in  the  State. 

Jo Jui  Bach  Mc Master. 
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CAN  this  be  he  whose  morning  footstep  trod 
O'er  the  green  earth  as  in  a  regal  home  ? 
Whose  voice  rang  out  beneath  the  sky's  blue  dome 
Like  the  high  utterance  of  a  youthful  god  ? 

Now  with  wan  looks  and  glance  that  seeks  the  sod 
Across  the  twilight  fields  I  see  him  roam 
With  sad  face,  lusterless  as  ocean-foam. 
And  shoulders  bowed,  as  shrinking  from  the  rod. 

O,  lift  the  old-time  light  within  thine  eyes  ! 

Let  loose  the  pristine  passion  from  thy  tongue ! 
Strength  grows  with  burdens;  make  an  end  of  sighs  : 

Let  thy  thoughts  soar  again,  their  mates  among; 
And  as  yon  oriole's  eager  matins  rise 
Abroad  once  more  be  thy  strong  anthem  flung! 


Thomas  Wentworth  Hig 


UNION  PICKET  POST  IN  FRONT  OF  FORT  SEDGWICK  AND  FACING  FORT  MAHONE. 
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ROBABLY  at  no  other 
time  during  the  war  was 
there  a  better  opportunity 
for  a  successful  operation 
than  at  the  springing  of  the 
mine  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
July  30th,  1864.  While 
many  think  that  the  failure 


on  that  occasion  was  attributable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  General  Ledlie  and  his  division,  it 
would  appear,  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
considered,  that  all  the  blame  cannot  be  laid 
at  their  door. 

The  first  attempt  to  capture  Petersburg  was 
made  on  June  10th,  a  few  days  after  the  re- 
pulse  at  Cold  Harbor.     General  Butler,  who 
confronted  Beauregard  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
on  the  previous  day  sent  General  Gillmore 
with  3coo  infantry,  and  General  Kautz  with 
1500  cavalry,  to  surprise  General  Wise,  who 
d  the  Petersburg  defenses  with  his  brigade 
and  a  small  force  of  militia.  Early  on  June  10th 
Lxillmore  found  the  intrenchments  east  of  the 
town    fully   manned   and    withdrew.     Kautz 
approached   Petersburg  from  the  south-east, 
nked  the  intrenchments   at  the  Jerusalem 
plank-road,  and  advanced  to  the  city  reservoir 
see  map,  page  765)  where  a  show  of  force 
made  which  decided  Genera]  Kautz  to 
withdraw      During  the  day   Wise  was  reen- 
torced  by  Dealing's  brigade  of  cavalry 
On  the  evening  of  June  12th  began  Meade's 
oW   Harbor  to  the  Tames, 
ing  the  Chickahominy 
V;.}-  ition  to  cover  the 

White  Oak  Bridge  and  the  road,  from  Rich- 
mond, between  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Mal- 
vern  Hill.    On  the    13th    the  Second   Corps 


passed  through  Charles  City  Court  House  a 

reached  the  James  below  Wilcox's  Landii 

The  Sixth  and  Ninth  corps  arrived  there 

the  14th.    The  Second  Corps  crossed  in  bo; 

from  Wilcox's  Landing  during  the  night  of  Ju 

14th,  the  day  that  the  Fifth  reached  Char] 

City  Court  House.    On  the  15th  and  16th  t 

three  other  corps  crossed  by  a  ponton-brick 

touching  the  south  bank  2  miles  north  of  Fc 

Powhatan,  where  the  river  was  2 100  feet  wic 

General  W.  F.  Smith  embarked  the  Eigl 

eenth  Corps  at  White  House,  June  13th,  ai 

arrived  at  Point  of  Rocks  during  the  nig 

of  the  14th.    The  next  morning  General  Smii 

advanced    on    Petersburg  with   16,000  me 

Late  on  the  15th  he  assaulted  the  outer  line  ( 

works  and  carried  them  from  redans  5  to  i 

(see  map,  page  765).     During  the  night  L( 

reenforced  Wise  with  Hoke's  division  and 

part  of  Edward  Johnson's  division.    Early  th 

same  evening  Hancock's  Second  Corps  cam 

to  the  assistance  of  General  Smith.     On  th 

16th  the  Ninth  Corps  arrived  and  took  pos 

tion  on  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps.     Earl 

on  that  day  Egan's  brigade  captured  reda 

12;  later,  the  Second  Corps,  assisted  by  tw 

brigades  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on  the  righ 

and  a  similar  force  of  the  Ninth  on  the  lefi 

captured  redans  4, 13,  and  14.  At  dawn  on  th 

17th  General  Potter's  division  of  the  Nintl 

Corps'  carried  the  enemy's  line  for  a  mile  soutl 

of  redan  14.  During  the  night  Beauregard  with 

drew  to  a  new  line,  which  was  immediately 

intrenched,  and  reinforcements  from  Genera 

Lee  began  to  pour  in.  On  the  18th  assaults  wen 

made  by  the  Second,  Ninth,  and  Fifth  corps 

in  that  order  counting  from  the  Hare  house 

afterward  Fort  Stedman,  toward  the  left. 
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The  Ninth  Army  Corps,  under  General  Burn- 
side,  gained  by  these  last  assaults  an  advanced 
position  beyond  a  deep  cut  in  the  railroad  with- 
in one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy's 
main  lines.  In  rear  of  that  advanced  position 
was  a  deep  hollow,  where  work  could  be  car- 
ried on  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy. 

A  few  days  after  gaining  this  position  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry  Pleasants,  who  had  been 
a  mining  engineer  and  who  belonged  to  the 
48th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  composed  for 
die  most  part  of  miners  from  the  upper  Schuyl- 
kill coal  region,  suggested  to  General  Potter, 
commander  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  the  possibility  of  running  a  mine  under 
one  of  the  enemy's  forts  in  front  of  the  deep  hol- 
low. This  proposition  was  submitted  to  General 
Burnside,  who  approved  of  the  measure,  and 
work  was  commenced  upon  it  on  the  25  th  of 
June.  If  ever  a  man  labored  under  disadvan- 
tages, that  man  was  Colonel  Pleasants.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  he  said  : 


"  The  workwas  commenced  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  the 
:wenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1864.  I  saw  General  Burnside 
:he  night  previous,  and  commenced  the  mine  right  oft" 
:he  next  day.  .  .  .  My  regiment  was  only  about  four 
"mndred  strong.  At  first  I  employed  but  a  few  men  at  a 
lme,  but  the  number  was  increased  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, until  at  last  I  had  to  use  the  whole  retnment  — 
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MAP    OF    THE     REGION     BETWEEN 
PETERSBURG. 


COLD     HARBOR    AND 


I  had  was  to  dispose  of  the  material  got  out  of  the  mine. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  assistance  from  any- 
lon-commissioned  officers  and  all.    The  great  difficulty     body  ;  I  had  to  do  all  the  work  myself.  I  had  to  remove 

all  the  earth  in  old  cracker- 
boxes  ;  I  got  pieces  of  hick- 
ory andnailed  on  the  boxes 
in  which  we  received  our 
crackers,  and  then  iron- 
cladded  them  with  hoops 
of  iron  taken  from  old  pork 
and  beef  barrels.  .  .  . 
Whenever  I  made  applica- 
tion I  could  not  get  any- 
thing, although  General 
Burnside  was  very  favor- 
able to  it.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  I  had  to  mine, 
because  if  I  fell  short  of 
or  went  beyond  the  proper 
place,  the  explosion  would 
have  no  practical  effect. 
Therefore  I  wanted  an 
accurate  instrument  with 
which  to  make  the  neces- 
sary triangulations.  I  had 
to  make  them  on  the  fur- 
thest front  line,  where  the 
enemy's  sharp-shooters 
could  reach  me.  I  could 
not  get  the  instrument  I 
wanted,  although  there 
was  one  at  army  headquar- 
ters, and  General  Burnside 
bad  to  send  to  Washington 
and  get  an  old-fashioned 
theodolite,  which  was  given 
to  me.  .  .  .  General  Burn- 
side told  me  that  General 
Meade  and  Major  Duane, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Army 


MAP  OF  DEEP  BOTTOM  AND  BERMUDA  HUNDRED. 

General  Butler's  lines  extended  from  Port  Walthall  on  the  Appomattox  to  the  western  end  of  Far- 
e's Island  on  the  James.  There  was  a  ponton-bridge  connecting  Deep  Bottom  with  Jones's  Neck, 
id  two  bridges  connecting  Point  of  Rocks  with  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox.  These  facilitated 
ie  transfer  of  troops  from  Petersburg  to  Deep  Bottom  and  back  again,  by  which  movement  a  part  of 
ee's  force  was  drawn  from  Petersburg  preliminary  to  the  Union  assault  at  the  crater. —  Editor. 
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of  the  Potomac,  said  the  thing  could  not  be  done  — 
that  it  was  all  dap-trap  and  nonsense  ;  that  such  a 
length  of  mine  had  never  been  excavated  in  military 
operations,  and  could  not  be  ;  that  1  would  either  get 
the  men  smothered,  for  want  of  air.  or  crushed  by  the 
falling  of  the  earth ;  or  the  enemy  would  find  it  out 
and  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  1  could  get  no  boards 
or  lumber  supplied  to  me  for  my  operations.  I  had  to 
.  pass  and  send  two  companies  of  my  own  regi- 
ment, with  wagons,  outside  of  our  lines  to  rebel  saw- 
mills, and  get  lumber  in  that  way,  after  having  pre- 


DETAILS     OF     THE     MINE. 


the  powder  on  the  23d  of  July,  1864.  With 
proper  tools  and  instruments  it  could  have 
been  done  in  one- third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
time.  The  greatest  delay  was  occasioned  by 
taking  the  material  out,  which  had  to  be  car- 
ried the  whole  length  of  the  gallery.  Every 
night  the  pioneers  of  Colonel  Pleasants'  regi- 
ment had  to  cut  bushes  to  cover  the  fresh 
dirt  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery ;  otherwise  the 
enemy  could  have  observed  it  from 
trees  inside  his  own  lines. 

The  main  gallery  was  510^  feet  in 
length.  The  left  lateral  gallery  was  37 
feet  in  length  and  the  right  lateral  38 
feet.  The  magazines,  8  in  number, 
were  placed  in  the  lateral  galleries  — 
2  at  each  end  a  few  feet  apart  in 
branches  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
side  galleries,  and  2  more  in  each  of 
the  side  galleries  similarly  placed  by 
pairs,  situated  equidistant  from  each 
other  and  the  end  of  the  galleries. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
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!y  got  what  lumber  I  could  by  tearing  down  an 
old  bridge.  I  had  no  mining  picks  furnished  me,  but 
had  '  mon  army  picks  and  have  them  straight- 

ened for  rny  mining  picks.   .  .   .  The  only  officers  of 
-  as  I  learned,  that  favored  the  enter- 
El  irnside,  the  1  orps  commander, 
and  Genera]  Potter,  the  divi  ion  commander." 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances 
at  the  outset,  Colonel  Pleasants  had  the  whole 
mine,  lateral  galleries  and  all,  ready  to  put  in 


enemy's  works  in  the  early  part  of  July;  but 
the  movement  was  deferred  in  consequence  of 
the  work  on  the  mine,  the  completion  of  which 
was  impatiently  awaited.  As  a  diversion  Han- 
cock's corps  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  had 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  James  at  Deep 
Bottom  and  had  threatened  Richmond.  A  part 
of  Lee's  army  was  sent  from  Petersburg  to 
checkmate  this  move,  and  when  the  mine  was 
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ready  to  be  sprung  Hancock  was  recalled  in  lar  to  the  enemy's  line  by  the  '  right  companies  on  the 
haste  to  Petersburg.  When  the  mine  was  ready  fight  into  line,  wheel,'  the  left  companies  on  the  right 
for  the  explosives  General  Meade  requested 
General   Burnside 


lose  a  0 

l-rtn-rl-rlTt— 


Scale 


to  submit  a  plan  of 
attack.     This   was 
done  in    a   letter  dated 
July  26th,  1864, in  which 
General  Burnside  said : 


"...  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  enemy  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  we  are 
mining,  because  it  is  men- 
tioned in  their  papers,  and 
they  have  been  heard  at  work 

on  what  are  supposed  to  be  shafts  in  close  proximity  to 
our  galleries.    But  the  rain  of  night  before  last  has,  no 
doubt,  much  retarded   their  work.    We  have  heard  no 
sound  of  workmen  in  them  either  yesterday  or  to-day ; 
and  nothing  is  heard  by  us  in  the  mine  but  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  work  on  the  surface  above.     This  morning  we 
had  some  apprehension  that  the  left  lateral  gallery  was 
in  danger  of  caving  in  from  the  weight  of  the  batter- 
ies above  it  and  the  shock  of  their  firing.    But  all 
possible  precautions  have  been  taken  to  strengthen 
it,  and  we  hope  to  preserve  it  intact.     The  placing 
of  the  charges  in  the  mine  will  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  making   a  noise.     It  is  therefore 
probable  that  we  will  escape  discovery  if  the 
mine  is  to  be  used  within  two  or  three  days. 
It   is,  nevertheless,  highly   important,  in 
my   opinion,  that  the  mine 
should  be  exploded  at  the 
earliest   possible  moment 
consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral interests   of  the 
campaign.    I  state  to 
you  the  facts, as  nearly     - 
as  I  can,  and   in  the 
absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  meditated  movements  of  the 
army,    I    must    leave    you    to         ' 
judge    the    proper   time    to 
make  use  of  the  mine.    But 
it  may  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  say  that  the 
advantages        reaped 
from  the  work  would 
be   but   small   if    it 
were  exploded  with- 
out any  cooperative 
movement. 

"  My  plan  would 
be    to    explode    the 
mine  just  before  day- 
light   in    the   morning 
or  at  about  five  o'clock 
in   the    afternoon.    Mass 
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Magazines. 


emy's  works  a.  rapidly 
as   po  nd    the 

leading  regiment  of  the 

left  brigade  to  execute 
the  reverse  movemenl  I 
left,  moving  up  the  enemy's 
line.  The  remainder  of  the  col- 
umns to  move  directly  towards 
the  crest  in  front  as  rapidly  a  • 
possible,  diverging  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  them  to  de- 
ploy into  column  ofregin 
the  right  column  making  a- 
nearly  as  possible  for  I 
tery  Hill;  these  columns  to 
be  followed  by  the  other  di- 
visions of  the  corps  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  thrown  in.  This  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  relieving   these 
divisions  by  other  troop-,  be- 
fore the  movement,  and 
of  holding  columns  of 
other  troops  in  readi- 
ness to  take  our  place 
on  the  crest,  in  case 
we  gain  it,  and  sweep 
down  it.    It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  ad- 
visable, if  we  s 
/      in  gaining  the    crest, 
to  throw  the  c 
division  right  into  the 
town.    There  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  cooperation  at 
leas  tin  the  way  of  artillery, 
/      by  the  troops  on  our  right 
/    and  left.     Of  the  extent  of 
/    this  you  will  necessarily  be 
the  judge.    I  think  our  chances 
/      of  success,  in  apian  of  this  kind, 
are  more  than  even.  ...   I  pro- 
pose to  put  in   each  of  the  eight 
magazines  from  twelve  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  powder ; 
the  magazines  to  be  connected  by  a 
trough  of  powder  instead  of  a  fuse.   I 
would  suggest  that  the  powder  train 
be  parked  in  a  woods  near  our  ammu- 
nition train,  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  this 
Cv^/    place-    Lieutenant-Colonel  Tierce,  chief 
t^  ./    quartermaster,will  furnish  Captain  Strang 
,0^/     with  a  guide  to  the  place.    I  beg  also  to  re- 
$?/      quest  that  General  Bcnham  be  instructed  to 
Q)v/       send  us  at  once  eight  thousand  sand-bags,  to 
be  used  for  tamping  and  other  purpi 
With  a  view  of  making  the  attack,  the  divis- 
ion of  colored  troops,  under  General  Edward 
Ferrero,  had  been  drilling  for  several  weeks. 


the    two  brigades   of  the 

colored  division  in  rear  of  my  first  line,  in  columns  of  General  Burnside  thinking  that  they  were  in 

division -'double-columns  closed  in  mass,'- the  head  {  condition  t0  head  a  charge  than   either 

of  each  brigade  resting  on  the  front  line,  and  as  soon  as  .    .  .  „.         .   D,  , 

the  explosion  has  taken  place,  move  them  forward,  with  of  the  white  divisions.      1  hey  had  not  been  m 

instructions  for  the  division  to  take  half  distance,  and  as  any  very  active  service.     On  the  Other  hand, 

soon  as  the  leading  regiments  of  the  two  brigades  pass  t]1£  wn|te  divisions  had   performed  very  ardll- 

through  the  gap  in  the  enemy's  line   the  leading  reg.-  ]{  •  he   beginning    ()f  thc    cam_ 

ment  of  the  right  brigade  to  come  into  line  perpendicu-  "    .    v  ,  °  _         ^  ,       ,    , 

&  &  paign*  and  before  Petersburg  had  been  in 
*  The  Fourteenth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  (serv- 
ing as  infantry)  which  led  the  assault  had  little  over  colonel  led  the  brigade,  and  there  was  no  other  field- 
three  hundred  duty  men  present.  It  had  entered  the  officer  present,  the  last  major  having  been  killed  in  the 
campaign  at  the  Wilderness  1S00  strong.  It  was  di-  charge  of  June  17th  ;  only  two  of  the  twelve  captains 
vided  into  three  battalions  led  by  five  field-officers  and  remained.  Other  regiments  of  the  division  were  cor- 
twelve  captains.    The  morning   of  the   explosion  its  respondingly  weak. — Editor. 
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such  proximity  to  the  enemy  that  no  man 
could  raise  his  head  above  the  parapets 
without  being  fired  at.  They  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  every  possible  means 
of  covering  themselves  from  the  enemy's 
fire. 

Genera]  Meade  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
colored  troops,  on  the  ground,  as  he  stated, 
that  they  were  a  new  division,  and  had  never 


while  there  the  message  was  received  from 
General  Meade  that  General  Grant  disap- 
proved of  that  plan,  and  that  General  Burr.- 
side  must  detail  one  of  his  white  divisions  to 
take  the  place  of  the  colored  division.  This 
was  the  first  break  in  the  original  plan.  There 
was  then  scarcely  twelve  hours,  and  half  of 
that  at  night,  in  which  to  make  this  change  — 
and    no    possible    time    in    which    the  white 
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RESERVOIR     HILL,    WHERE     KAUTZ'S    ADVANCE    WAS     STOPPED,    JUNE     IOTII.       (SEE    PAGE    760,   AND    .MAP,    PAGE    765.) 


The  spires  of  Petersburg  are  seen  to  the  left  of  the  reservoir. 
In  front  of  the  reservoir  is  the  ravine  of  Lieutenant's  Creek  that 
encircles  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city  and  afforded  the  Con- 
federates a  concealed  and  convenient  way  by  which  either  wing 

been  under  fire,  while  this  was  an  operation 
requiring  the  very  best  troops.  General  Burn- 
side,  however,  insisted  upon  his  programme, 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  General 
Grant,  who  confirmed  General  Meade's  views, 
although  he  subsequently  said  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War : 

cneral  Burnside  wanted  to  put  his  colored  divis- 
ion in  front,  and  I  believe  if  he  had  done  so  it  would 
have  been  a  success.  Still  I  agreed  with  General 
Meade  as  to  his  objections  to  that  plan.  General 
Meade  said  that  if  we  put  the  colored  troops  in  front 
I  we  had  only  one  division)  and  it  should  prove  a  fail- 
ure, it  would  then  be  said,  and  very  properly,  that  we 
were  shoving  these  people  ahead  to  get  killed  because 
we  did  not  care  anything  about  them.  But  that  could 
not  be  said  if  we  put  white  troops  in  front." 

The  mine  was  charged  with  only  8000 
pounds  of  powder,  instead  of  14,000  as  asked 
for.  the  amount  having  been  reduced  by  order 
General  Meade;  and  while  awaiting  the 
decision  of  General  Grant  on  the  question  of 
the  colored  troops,  precise  orders  for  making 
and  supporting  the  attack  were  issued  by  Gen- 
eral 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  July,  Gen- 
eral id  Willcox  met  together  at  Gen- 
eral Hurnside's  headquarters,  to  talk  over  t he- 
plans  of  the  attack,  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  colored  troops  would  lead  the  charge,  and 


of  their  lines  could  be  reenforced  by  troops  from  the  other. 
Mahone's  troops  followed  it  when  they  were  called  in  haste  from 
the  lines  on  the  Confederate  right  to  assist  in  repelling  the  Union 
assault  at  the  crater. — Editor. 

troops  could  be  familiarized  with  the  duties 
expected  of  them. 

General  Burnside  was  greatly  disappointed 
by  this  change;  but  he  immediately  sent  for 
General  Ledlie,  who  had  been  in  command 
of  the  First  Division  only  about  six  weeks,  and 
upon  his  arrival  each  of  the  three  command- 
ers of  the  white  divisions  presented  reasons 
why  his  division  should  not  lead  the  assault. 
General  Burnside  determined  that  they  should 
"  pull  straws,"  and  Ledlie  was  the  (to  him) 
unlucky  victim.  He,  however,  took  it  good- 
naturedly,  and,  after  receiving  special  instruc- 
tions from  General  Burnside,  proceeded  with 
his  brigade  commanders  to  ascertain  the  way 
to  the  point  of  attack.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished until  after  dark  on  the  evening  before 
the  mine  was  to  be  exploded. 

The  order  of  attack,  as  proposed  by  General 
Burnside,  was  also  changed  by  direction  of 
General  Meade,  with  the  approval  of  General 
Grant.  Instead  of  moving  down  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  crater  of  the  mine,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  enemy  from  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  removing  to  that  extent 
the  danger  of  flank  attacks,  General  Meade 
directed  that  the  troops  should  push  at  once 
for  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  approaches  to  the  Union  line  of  in- 
trenchments  at  this  particular  point  were  so 
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well  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  that 
they  were  cut  up  into  a  network  of  covered 
ways  almost  as  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  as 
the  catacombs  of  Rome.* 

Upon  General  Ledlie's  return  from  the  front 
orders  were  issued,  and  the  division  was  formed 
at  midnight.  Shortly  afterwards  it  advanced 
through  the  covered  ways,  and  was  in  position 
sometime  before  daybreak,  behind  the  Union 
breastworks,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  fort,  which  was  to  be  blown  up.  The 
orders  were  that  Ledlie's  division  should  ad- 
vance first,  pass  over  the  enemy's  works,  and 
charge  to  Cemetery  Hill,  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  and  approached  by  a  slope  com- 
paratively free  from  obstacles;  the  next  divis- 
ion ( YVillcox's),  as  soon  as  the  First  Division 
should  leave  the  works,  was  to  advance  to 
the  left  of  Cemetery  Hill,  so  as  to  protect  the 
left  rlank  of  the  First  Division;  and  the  next 
division  (Potter's)  was  to  move  in  the  same 
way  to  the  right  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The  Ninth 
Corps  being  out  of  the  way,  it  was  intended 
that  the  Fifth  and  the  Eighteenth  corps  should 
pass  through  and  follow  up  the  movement.. 

At  y.-^o  a.  M.  Ledlie's  division  was  in  posi- 
tion, the  Second  Brigade,  Colonel  E.  G.  Mar- 
shall in    front,   and    that  of  General  W.  F. 

'The  writer  of  this  article  was  serving  as  Judge- 
Advocate  of  Ledlie's  division,  and  also  performed  the 
duties  of  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ledlie  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  When  the  orders  were  published  for 
the  movement,  he  and  Lieutenant  George  M.  Randall, 

0  of  the  regular  army  and  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Ledlie,  were  informed  that  they  must  accompany  the 
advance  troop-,  in  the  attack,  but  that  the  volunteer 


Bartlett  behind  it,  the  men  and  officers  in  a 
feverish  state  of  expectancy,  the  majority 
of  them  having  been  awake  all  night.  Day- 
light slowly  came,  and  still  they  stood  with 
every  nerve  strained  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward the  instant  an  order  should  be  given. 
Four  o'clock  arrived,  officers  and  men  began 
to  get  nervous,  having  been  on  their  feet 
four  hours ;  still  the  mine  had  not  been  ex- 
ploded. It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Led- 
lie directed  me  to  goto  General  Burnside  and 
report  to  him  that  the  command  had  been  in 
readiness  to  move  since  3:30  a.  m.,  and  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  the  delay  of  the  explosion. 
I  found  General  Burnside  in  rear  of  the 
Fourteen-gun  battery,  delivered  my  message, 
and  received  in  reply  from  the  general  that 
there  was  some  trouble  with  the  fuse  dying 
out,  but  that  an  officer  had  gone  into  the 
gallery  to  ignite  it  again,  and  the  explosion 
would  soon  take  placet 

I  returned  immediately,  and  just  as  I  ar- 
rived in  rear  of  the  First  Division  the  mine 
was  sprung.  It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
and  as  the  mass  of  earth  went  up  into  the  air, 
carrying  with  it  men,  guns,  carriages,  and  tim- 
bers, and  spread  out  like  an  immense  cloud  as 
it  reached  its  altitude,  so  close  were  the  Union 

staff  would  remain  with  General  Ledlie,  all  of  whom 
did  so,  during  the  entire  engagement,  in  or  near 
bomb-proof  within  the  Union  lines. — W.  H.  P. 

t  Sergeant  Henry  Rees  entered  the  mine  and  found 
that  the  fuse  had  died  out  at  the  first  splicing.  He  cut 
the  fuse  above  the  charred  portion;  on  his  way  out  for 
materials  he  met  Lieutenant  Jacob  Uouty,  whoassisted 
in  making  a  fresh  splice,  which  was  a  success. — Editor. 
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and,  owing  to  the  broken  state  they  were  in, 
every  man  crowding  up  to  look  into  the  hole, 
and  being  pressed  by  the  First  Brigade,  which 
was  immediately  in  rear,  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible to  move  by  the  flank,  by  any  command, 
around  the  crater.  Before  the  brigade  com- 
manders could  realize  the  situation,  the  two 
brigades  became  inextricably  mixed,  in  the 
desire  to  look  into  the  hole. 

However,  Colonel  Marshall  yelled  to  the 
Second  Brigade  to  move  forward,  and  the  men 
did  so,  jumping,  sliding,  and  tumbling  into  the 
hole,  over  the  debris  of  material,  and  dead  and 
dying  men, and  hugeblocksof  solid  clay.  They 
were  followed  by  General  Bartlett's  brigade. 
Up  on  the  other  sideof  the  craterthey climbed, 
and  while  a  detachment  stopped  to  place  two 
of  the  dismounted  guns  of  the  battery  in  posi- 


lines  that  the  mass  appeared  as  if  it  would  de- 
scend immediately  upon  the  troops  waiting  to 
make  the  charge.  This  caused  them  to  break 
and  scatter  to  the  rear,  and  about  ten  minutes 
were  consumed  in  re-forming  for  the  attack.* 
Not  much  was  lost  by  this  delay,  however,  as 
it  took  nearly  that  time  for  the  cloud  of  dust 
to  pass  off.  The  order  was  then  given  for  the 
advance.  As  no  part  of  the  Union  line  of 
breastworks  had  been  removed  (which  would 
have  been  an  arduous  as  well  as  hazardous 
undertaking),  the  troops  clambered  over  them 
as  best  they  could.  This  in  itself  broke  the 
ranks,  and  they  did  not  stop  to  re-form,  but 
pushed  ahead  towards  the  crater,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  distant,  the  debris 
from  the  explosion  having  covered  up  the 
abatis  and  chevaux-de-frise  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  works. 

Little  did  those  men  anticipate  what  they 
would  see  upon  arriving  there  :  an  enormous 
hole  in  the  ground  about  30  feet  deep,  60  feet 
wide,  and  170  feet  long,  filled  with  dust,  great 
blocks  of  clay,  guns,  broken  carriages,  project- 
ing timbers,  and  men  buried  in  various  ways — 
some  up  to  their  necks,  others  to  their  waists, 
and  some  with  only  their  feet  and  legs  pro- 
truding from  the  earth.  One  of  these  near  me 
was  pulled  out,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  second 
lieutenant  of  the  battery  which  had  been 
blown  up.  The  fresh  air  revived  him,  and  he 
was  soon  able  to  walk  and  talk.  He  was  very 
grateful  and  said  that  he  was  asleep  when  the 
explosion  took  place,  and  only  awoke  to  find 
himself  wriggling  up  in  the  air ;  then  a  few 
seconds  afterwards  he  felt  himself  descending, 
and  soon  lost  consciousness. 

The  whole  scene  of  the  explosion  struck 
every  one  dumb  with  astonishment  as  we  ar- 
rived at  the  crest  of  the  debris.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  troops  of  the  Second  Brigade  to 
move  forward  in  line,  as  they  had  advanced; 

*  Immediately  following  the  explosion  the  heavy 
guns  all  along  the  line  opened  a  severe  artillery  fire.  major-generai    Robert  d.  potter,     (from  a  photograph.) 
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tion  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
crater,  a  portion  of  the  leading  brigade  passed 
over  the  crest  and  attempted  to  re-form.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  they  found  they  were 
being  killed  by  musket-shots  from  the  rear, 
tired  by  the  Confederates  who  were  still  occu- 
pying the  traverses  and  intrenchments  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  crater.  These  men  had 
been  awakened  by  the  noise  and  shock  of  the 
explosion,  and  during  the  interval  before  the 
attack  had  recovered  their  equanimity,  and 
when  the  Union  troops  attempted  to  re-form 
on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  crater,  they  had 
faced  about  and  delivered  a  fire  into  the  backs 
of  our  men.  This  coming  so  unexpectedly 
caused  the  forming  line  to  fall  back  into  the 
crater. 

Had  General  Burnside's  original  plan,  pro- 
viding that  two  regiments  should  sweep  down 

iside  the  enemy's  line  to  the  right  and  left  of 

been  sanctioned,  the  brigades  of 

Colonel  Marshall  and  General  Bartlett  could 

nd  would  have  re-formed  and  moved  on  to 
letery  Hill  before  the  enemy  realized  fully 
what  was  intended  ;  but  the  occupation  of  the 
trenches  to  the  right  and  left  by  the  enemy 
prevented  re-formation,  and  there  being  no 
division,  corps,  <<r  army  commander  present 

give   orders   to   other    troop-,   to   dear    the 
trenches,  a  formation  under  fire  from  the  rear 
was  something  no  troops  could  accomplish. 
After  falling  back  into  the  crater  a  partial 

formation  was  marie  by  General  Bartlett  and 


Colonel  Marshall  with  some  of  their  troops, 
but  owing  to  the  precipitous  walls  the  men 
could  find  no  footing  except  by  facing  inwards, 
digging  their  heels  into  the  earth,  and  throw- 
ing their  backs  against  the  side  of  the  crater, 
or  squatting  in  a  half-sitting,  half-standing 
posture,  and  some  of  the  men  were  shot  even 
there  by  the  fire  from  the  enemy  in  the  trav- 
erses.   It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Colonel 
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Marshall  requested  me  to  go  to  General  Led- 
lie  and  explain  the  condition  of  affairs,  which 
he  knew  that  I  had  seen  and  understood  per- 
fectly well.    This  I  did  immediately. 

While  the  above  was  taking  place  the  enemy 
had  not  been  idle.  He  had  brought  a  battery 
from  his  left  to  bear  upon  the  position,  and  as 
I  started  on  my  errand,  the  crest  of  the  cra- 
ter was  being   swept  with  canister.    Special 


ing  no  person  present  with  authority  to  change 
the  programme  to  meet  the  circumstances. 
Had  a  prompt  attack  of  the  troops  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  crater  been  made  as  soon  as 
the  leading  brigade  had  passed  into  the  crater, 
or  even  fifteen  minutes  afterwards, clearing  the 
trenches  and  diverting  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  a 
success  was  inevitable,  and  particularly  would 
this  have  been  the  case  on  the  left  of  the  cra- 
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attention  was  given  to  this  battery  by  our 
artillery,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
enemy's  guns  could  not  be  silenced.  Passing 
to  the  Union  lines  under  this  storm  of  canister. 
I  found  General  Ledlie  and  a  part  of  his  staff 
ensconced  in  a  protected  angle  of  the  works. 
I  gave  him  Colonel  Marshall's  message,  ex- 
plained to  him  the  situation,  and  Colonel 
Marshall's  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  move 
forward.  General  Ledlie  then  directed  me  to 
return  at  once,  and  say  to  Colonel  Marshall  and 
General  Bartlett  that  it  was  General  Burnside's 
order  for  them  to  move  forward  immediately. 
This  message  was  delivered.  But  the  firing  on 
the  crater  now  was  incessant,  and  it  was  as 
heavy  a  fire  of  canister  as  was  ever  poured 
continuously  upon  a  single  objective  point.  It 
was  as  utterly  impracticable  to  re-form  a  bri- 
gade in  that  crater  as  it  would  be  to  marshal 
bees  into  line  after  upsetting  the  hive ;  and 
equally  as  impracticable  to  re-form  outside  oi 
the  crater,  under  the  severe  fire  in  front  and 
rear,  as  it  would  be  to  hold  a  dress  parade  in 
front  of  a  charging  enemy.  Here,  then,  was 
the  second  point  of  advantage  lost  by  there  be- 


ter,  as  the  small  fort  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  was  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
abandoned  for  a  while  after  the  explosion  of 
the  mine,  the  men  running  away  from  it  as 
if  they  feared  that  it  was  to  be  blown  up  also. 
Whether  General  Ledlie  informed  General 
Bumside  of  the  condition  of  affairs  as  reported 
by  me  I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  it  likely,  as 
it  was  not  long  after  I  had  returned  to  the 
crater,  that  a  brigade  of  the  Second  Division 
(Potter's)  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  S.  G.  Griffin  advanced  its  skirmishers 
and  followed  them  immediately,  directing  its 
course  to  the  right  of  the  crater.  General 
Griffin's  line,  however,  overlapped  the  crater  on 
the  left,  where  two  or  three  of  his  regiments 
sought  shelter  in  the  crater.  Those  on  the 
right  passed  over  the  trenches,  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  enemy's  works, 
which  were  not  single,  but  complex  and  in- 
voluted and  filled  with  pits,  traverses,  and 
bomb-proofs,  forming  a  labyrinth  as  difficult 
of  passage  as  the  crater  itself.  This  broke  up 
the  brigade,  which,  meeting  the  severe  fire  of 
canister,  also  fell  back  into  the  crater,  which 
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was  then  full  to  suffocation.  Every  organization  melted  away, 
as  soon  as  it  entered  this  hole  in  the  ground,  into  a  mass 
of  human  beings  clinging  by  toes  and  heels  to  the  almost 
perpendicular  sides.  If  a  man  was  shot  on  the  crest  he  fell 
and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

From  the  actions  of  the  enemy,  even  at  this  time,  as  could 
be  seen  by  his  moving  columns  in  front,  he  was  not  exactly 
certain  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Union  commander;  he 
appeared  to  think  that  possibly  the  mine  explosion  was  but 
a   feint   and  that  the  main  attack  would  come  from  some 
b       other  quarter.    He,  however,  massed  some  of  his  troops  in  a 
h       hollow  in  front  of  the  crater,  and  held  them  in  that  position. 
Meantime  General  Potter,  who  was  in  rear  of  the  Union 
*       line  of  intrenchments,  being  convinced  that  something  ought 
c       to  be  done  to  create  a  diversion  and  distract  the  enemy's 
%       attention  from  this  point,  ordered  Colonel  Zenas  R.  Bliss, 
S       commanding  his  First  Brigade,  to  send  two  of  his  regiments 
£       to  support  General  Griffin,  and  with  the  remainder  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  right.    Subsequently  it  was  arranged  that 
the  two  regiments  going  to  the  support  of  General  Griffin 
should  pass  into  the  crater,  turn  to  the  right  and  sweep 
down  the  enemy's  lines.     Colonel  Bliss  was  partly  success- 
ful, and  obtained  possession  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  line,  and  one  of  the  regiments  advanced  to 
within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  battery  whose  fire  was 
so  severe  on  the  troops ;  but  it  could  make  no  further  head- 
way for  lack  of  support  —  its   progress  being  impeded  by 
slashed  timber,  while  an  unceasing  fire  of  canister  was  poured 
into  the   men.     They   therefore   fell   back  to   the  enemy's 
traverses  and  intrenchments. 

At  the  time  of  ordering  forward  Colonel  Bliss's  command 
General  Potter  wrote  a  dispatch  to  General  Burnside,  stating 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  from  what  he  had  seen,  and  from  the 
reports  he  had  received  from  subordinate  officers,  that  too 
many  men  were  being  forced  in  at  this  one  point ;  that  the 
troops  there  being  in  confusion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  from  some  other  point  of  the 
line,  in  order  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  and  give  time 
to  straighten  out  our  line.  To  that  dispatch  he  never  received 
an  answer.  Orders  were,  however,  being  constantly  sent  to 
the  three  division  commanders  of  the  white  troops  to  push 
the  men  forward  as  fast  as  could  be  done,  and  this  was,  in 
substance,  about  all  the  orders  that  were  received  by  them 
during  the  day  up  to  the  time  of  the  order  for  the  withdrawal. 
When  General  Willcox  came  with  the  Third  Division  to 
support  the  First,  he  found  the  latter  and  three  regiments 
of  his  own,  together  with  the  regiments  of  Potter's  Second 
Division  which  had  gone  in  on  the  right,  so  completely  filling 
up  the  crater  that  no  more  troops  could  be  gotten  in  there, 
and  he  therefore  ordered  an  attack  with  the  remainder  of 
his  division  on  the  works  of  the  enemy  to  the  left  of  the 
crater.  This  attack  was  successful,  so  far  as  to  carry  the 
intrenchments  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards;  but 
they  held  them  only  a  short  time. 

Previous  to  this  last  movement  1  had  again  left  the  crater 
and  gone  to  General  Ledlie,  and  had  urged  him  to  try  to  have 
something  done  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  crater  —  saying 
that  every  man  who  got  into  the  trenches  to  the  right  or 
left  of  it  used  them  as  a  means  of  escape  to  the  crater,  and 
the  enemy  was  reoccupying  them  as  fast  as  our  men  left. 
All  the  satisfaction    I   received  was  an  order  to  go  back  and 
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tell  the  brigade  commanders  to  get  their  men 
out  and  press  forward  to  Cemetery  Hill. 
This  talk  and  these  orders,  coming  from  a 
commander  sitting  in  a  bomb-proof  inside  the 
Union  lines,  were  disgusting.  I  returned  again 
to  the  crater  and  delivered  the  orders,  which 
I  knew  beforehand  could  not  possibly  be 
obeyed ;  and  I  told  General  Ledlie  so  before 
I  left  him.  Upon  my  return  to  the  crater,  I 
devoted  my  attentions  to  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  who  was  evidently  making  dispo- 
sitions for  an  assault. 

About  two  hours  after  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  (7  o'clock)  and  after  I  had  returned  to 
the  crater  for  the  third  time,  General  Ferrero, 
commanding  the  colored  division  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  received  an  order  to  advance  his  divis- 
ion, pass  the  white  troops  which  had  halted, 
and  move  on  to  carry  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
Hill  at  all  hazards.  General  Ferrero  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  move  his  division  in,  as 
there  were  three  divisions  of  white  troops  al- 
ready huddled  together,  so  he  reported  to  Col- 
onel Charles  G.  Loring,  of  General  Burnside's 
staff,  who  requested  Ferrero  to  wait  until  he 
could  report  to  General  Burnside.  General 
Ferrero  declined  to  wait,  and  then  Colonel 
Loring  gave  him  an  order,  in  General  Burn- 
side's  name,  to  halt  without  passing  over  the 
Union  works,  which  order  he  obeyed.  Colonel 
Loring  went  off  to  report  to  General  Burnside, 
came  back,  and  reported  that  the  order  was 
peremptory  for  the  colored  division  to  advance 
at  all  hazards. 

The  division  then  started  in,  moved  by 
the  left  flank,  under  a  most  galling  fire,  passed 
around  the  crater  on  the  crest  of  the  debris, 
and  all  but  one  regiment  passed  beyond  the 
crater.  The  fire  upon  them  was  incessant 
and  severe,  and  many  acts  of  personal  hero- 
ism were  done  here  by  officers  and  men. 
Their  drill  for  this  object  had  been  unques- 
tionably of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  had 
they  led  the  attack,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  the  debris  of  the  explosion  had 
settled  would  have  found  them  at  Cemetery 
Hill,  before  the  enemy  could  have  brought  a 
gun  to  bear  on  them. 

But  the  leading  brigade  struck  the  enemy 

*  A  field-officer  of  one  of  the  colored  regiments 
[Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Bross]  seized  a  stand  of 
United  States  colors  as  he  saw  his  men  faltering  when 
they  first  met  the  withering  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
mounting  the  very  highest  portion  of  the  crest  of  the 
crater^  waved  the  colors  zealously  amid  the  storm  of 
shot  and  canister.  The  gallant  fellow  was  soon  struck 
to  the  earth. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  an  amusing  occurrence 
happened  in  the  crater.  As  the  colored  column  was 
moving  by  the  left  flank  around  the  edge  of  the  crater 
to  the  right,  the  file-closers,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  way,  were  compelled  to  pass  through  the 
mass  of  white  men  inside  the  crater.    One  of  these  file- 


which  I  had  previously  reported  as  massed  in 
front  of  the  crater,  and  in  a  sharp  little  action 
the  colored  troops  captured  some  two  hundred 
prisoners  and  a  stand  of  colors  and  re<  aptured 
a  stand  of  colors  belonging  to  a  white  regiment 
of  the  Ninth  Corps.  In  this  almost  hand-to- 
hand  conflict,  the  colored  troops  became  some- 
what disorganized,  and  some  twenty  minutes 
were  consumed  in  re-forming;  then  they  made 
the  attempt  to  move  forward  again.  But,  un- 
supported, subjected  to  a  galling  fire  from  bat- 
teries on  the  flanks  and  from  infantry  fire  in 
front  and  partly  on  the  flank,  they  broke  up  in 
disorder  and  fell  back  to  the  crater,  the  ma- 
jority passing  on  to  the  Union  line  of  defenses, 
carrying  with  them  a  number  of  the  white 
troops  who  were  in  the  crater  and  in  the 
enemy's  intrenchments.* 

Had  any  one  in  authority  been  present 
when  the  colored  troops  made  their  charge, 
and  had  they  been  supported,  even  at  that 
late  hour  in  the  day  there  would  have  been  a 
possibility  of  success  ;  but  when  they  fell  back 
and  broke  up  in  disorder,  it  was  the  closing 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  The  rout  of  the  colored 
troops  was  followed  up  by  a  feeble  attack 
from  the  enemy,  more  in  the  the  way  of  a 
reconnaissance  than  a  charge;  but  the  attack 
was  repulsed  by  the  troops  in  the  crater  and 
the  intrenchments  connected  therewith,  and 
the  Confederates  retired. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy  did  not 
fear  a  demonstration  from  any  other  quarter, 
as  they  began  to  collect  their  troops  for  a  de- 
cisive assault.  On  observing  this,  I  left  the 
crater  and  reported  to  General  Ledlie,  whom 
I  found  seated  in  a  bomb-proof  with  General 
Ferrero,  that  some  means  ought  to  be  devised 
for  withdrawing  the  mass  of  men  from  the 
crater  without  exposing  them  to  the  terrific 
fire  which  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy  ;  that  if 
some  shovels  and  picks  could  be  found,  the 
men  in  an  hour  could  open  a  covered  way 
by  which  they  could  be  withdrawn  ;  that  the 
enemy  was  making  every  preparation  for  a  de- 
termined assault  on  the  crater,  and,  disorgan- 
ized as  the  troops  were,  they  could  make  no 
permanent  resistance.  Not  an  implement 
of  any  kind  could  be  found,  indeed  the  prop- 
closers  was  a  massively  built, powerful, and  well-formed 
sergeant,  stripped  to  the  waist  —  his  coal-black  skin 
shining  like  polished  ebonyin  the  strong  sunlight  As 
he  was  passingup  the  slope  to  emerge  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  crest,  he  came  across  one  of  his  own  black 
fellows  who  was  lagging  behind  his  company,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  inside  the  crater,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  bullets.  He  was  accosted  by  the 
sergeant  with  "None  obyo'  d — n  skulkin.'  now."  with 
which  remark  he  seized  the  culprit  with  one  hand,  and. 
lifting  him  up  in  hi-  powerful  grasp  by  the  waistband 
of  his  trousers,  carried  him  to  the  cresl  of  the  crater, 
threw  him  over  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  quickly  fol- 
lowed.—W.   II.   P. 
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osition  was  received  with  disfavor.      Matters    night  preparations  and  their  fearful  morning's 
remained  in  statu  quo  until  about  2  p.  M.,  when    work 
the  enemy's  anticipated  assault  was  made. 


While  the  hours  were  thus  wasted  in  the 
time  and  means  necessary  to  extricate  the 
human  mass  from  its  now  perilous  position, 
the  enemy,  having  taken  advantage  of  our  in- 
activity to  mass  his  troops,  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  bushes  which  grew  in  the  swale  be- 
tween the  hill  on  which  the  crater  was  situ- 


FuRT     SEDGWICK,    KNOWN     AS     "  FORT     HELL,"    OPPOSITE    THE 
CONFEDERATE     FORT    MAHONE,    KNOWN     AS     "  FORT 
DAMNATION."       (FROM     PHOTOGRAPHS.) 

About  9:30  a.  M.  General  Meade  had  given 
positive  orders  to  have  the  troops  withdrawn 
from  the  crater.  To  have  done  so,  under  the 
severe  fire  of  the  enemy, would  have  produced 
a  stampede,  which  would  have  endangered 
the  Union  lines,  and  might  possibly  have 
<  ommunicated  itself  to  the  troops  that  were 
•'  1  in  rear  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  General 
Burnside  thought,  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
that  it  was  possible  to  leave  his  command 
there  until  nightfall,  and  then  withdraw  it. 
There  was  no  means  of  getting  food  or  water 
to  them,  for  which  they  were  suffering.  The 
midsummer  sun  shone  upon  their  heads  until 
waves  of  moisture  produced  by  the  exhalation 
from  this  mass  slowly  arose  in  perceptible  hori- 
zontal layers;  wounded  men  died  there  begging 
piteously  for  a  drink  of  water — adropofwhich 
was  not  to  be  had,  for  tin;  men  had  long  since 
drained  their  canteen  .  Soldiers  extended  their 
tongues  to  dampen  their  parched  lips  until 
>m  their  mouths  like 
of  thirsty  1  |  they  were  kept 

waiting  in  this  almost  boiling  cauldron,  suf- 
fering with  thirst  and  worn  out  with  their  all- 


BOMB-PROOFS    INSIDE    FORT  SEDGWICK. 


ated  and  that  of  the  cemetery.  On  account 
of  this  depression  they  could  not  be  seen  by 
our  artillery,  and  hence  no  guns  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  only  place  where 
they  could  be  observed  was  from  the  crater. 
But  there  was  no  serviceable  artillery  there, 
and  no  sufficiently  organized  infantry  force  to 
offer  resistance  when  the  enemy's  column 
pressed  forward.  All  in  the  crater  who  could 
possibly  hang  on  by  their  elbows  and  toes  lay 
flat  against  its  conical  wall  and  delivered  their 
fire;  but  not  more  than  a  hundred  men  at  a 
time  could  get  into  position,  and  these  were 
only  armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns,  and  in 
order  to  re-load,  they  were  compelled  to  face 
about  and  place  their  backs  against  the  wall. 
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The  enemy's  guns  suddenly  ceased  their 
long-continued  and  uninterrupted  fire  on  the 
crater,  and  the  advancing  column  charged  in 
the  face  of  feeble  resistance  offered  by  the 
Union  troops.  At  this  stage  they  were  perceived 
by  our  artillery,  which  opened  a  murderous 
fire,  but  too  late.  Over  the  crest  and  into 
the  crater  they  poured,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  ensued.  It  was  of  short  duration,  how- 
ever ;  crowded  as  our  troops  were,  and  without 
organization,  resistance  was  vain.  Many  men 
were  bayoneted  at  that  time  —  some  probably 
that  would  not  have  been,  except  amid  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  battle.  About  87  offi- 
cers* and  1652  men  of  the  Ninth  Corps  were 
captured,  the  remainder  retiring  to  our  own 
lines,  to  which  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to 
advance. 

In  the  engagements  of  the  17th  and  18th 
of  June,  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  held 
by  the  Ninth  Corps  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion, the  three  white  divisions  had  29  officers 
and  348  men  killed;  106  officers  and  1851 
men  wounded;  and  15  officers  and  554  men 
missing — total,  2903.  From  the  20th  of  June 
to  the  day  before  the  crater  fight  of  July  30th 
these  same  divisions  lost  in  the  trenches  12 
officers  and  231  men  killed;  44  officers  and 
851  men  wounded;  and  12  men  missing  — 
total,  1 1 50.  These  casualties  were  caused  by 
picket  and  shell  firing,  and  extended  pretty 
evenly  over  the  three  divisions.  The  whole 
of  General  Willcox's  division  was  on  the  line 
for  thirty  days  or  more  without  relief.  General 
Potter's  and  General  Ledlie's  divisions  had 
slight  reliefs,  enabling  those  officers  to  draw 
some  of  their  men  off  at  intervals  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time. 

In  the  engagement  of  July  30th,  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Ninth  Corps  had  52  officers 
and  376  men  killed;  105  officers  and  1556 
men  wounded  ;  and  87  officers  and  1652  men 
missing  (captured)  —  total,  3828. t 

It  was  provided  in  General  Meade's  order 
for  the  movement  that  the  cavalry  corps 
should  make  an  assault  on  the  left.  Two  divis- 
ions of  the  cavalry  were  over  at  Deep  Bottom. 
Thev  could  not  cross  the  river  until  after  the 


*  General  William  F.  Bartlett  was  among  the  cap- 
tured. Earlier  in  the  war  he  had  lost  a  leg,  which 
he  replaced  with  a  patent  cork  leg.  While  he  was 
standing  in  the  crater,  a  shot  was  heard  to  strike  with 
the  peculiar  thud  known  to  those  who  have  been  in 
action,  and  the  general  was  seen  to  totter  and  fall.  A 
number  of  officers  and  men  immediately  lifted  him, 
when  he  cried  out,  "  Put  me  any  place  where  I  can 
sit  down.'' 

"  But  you  are  wounded,  General,  aren't  you  ?  "  was 
the  inquiry. 

"  My  leg  is  shattered  all  to  pieces,"  said  he. 


Second  Corps  had  crossed,  so  that  ii  was  late 
in  the  day  before  they  came  up.  Indeed,  the 
head  of  the  column  did  not  appear  before  the 
offensive  operations  were  suspended.  As  Gen- 
eral James  II.  Wilson  had  been  ordered  1 
in  readiness,  and  in  view  of  the  unavoidable 
delay  of  General  Sheridan,  orders  were  sent 
to  Wilson  not  to  wait  for  General  Sheridan, 
but  to  push  on  himself  to  the  Weldon  railroad. 
But  the  length  of  the  march  prevented  suc- 
cess; so  no  attack  was  made  by  the  cavalry, 
except  at  Lee's  Mills,  where  General  Gregg, 
encountering  cavalry,  drove  them  away  in 
order  to  water  his  horses. 

The  Fifth  Corps  and  the  Eighteenth  Corps 
remained  inert  during  the  day,  excepting  Tur- 
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SIDES  AND  EDGE  OF  TWO  BULLETS  THAT  MET  POINT  TO  POINT  AT 
THE  CRATER  —  THE  SIDES  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  OK  THE  ORIG- 
INAL in  .major  Griffith's  museum  at  the  crater. 

ner's  division  of  the  Eighteenth,  which  made 
an  attempt  on  the  right  of  the  crater,  but  it 
happened  to  be  just  at  the  time  that  the  col- 
ored troops  broke  up  ;  so  his  command  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  back  to  the 
trenches. 

In  this  affair  the  several  efforts  made  to  push 
troops  forward  to  Cemetery  Hill  were  as  fu- 
tile in  their  results  as  the  dropping  of  hand- 
fuls  of  sand  into  a  running  stream  to  make  a 
dam.  With  the  notable  exception  of  General 
Robert  B.  Potter,  not  a  division  commander 
was  in  the  crater  or  connecting  lines,  nor  was 
there  a  corps  commander  on  the  immediate 
scene  of  action  ;  the  result  being  that  the  sub- 
ordinate commanders  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  orders  issued  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  when  the  very  first  attack  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  a  change  ol~  those  plans 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

William   II.  Powell. 

"Then  you  can't  sit  up,"  they  urged,  "  you'll  have 
to  lie  down." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  the  general,  "  it's  only  my 
cork  leg  that's  shattered!"— W.  II.  P. 

t  General  Meade  reported  the  losses  of  his  army  in 
the  assault  on  the  crater  at  4400  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  all  except  about  100  being  in  the  Ninth  <  lorps. 
General  Mahone  states  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  was  1101.  The  loss  in  Lee's  army  i->  not  fully  re- 
ported. Elliott's  brigade  lost  077.  and  that  was  proba- 
bly more  than  half  of  the  casualties  on  the  Confederate 
side.— Editor. 
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imiOft   RAILROAD   BATTERY,    PETERSBURG.        FROM  A   PHOTOGRAPH. 

1~^HE  story  of  the  clash  into  the  Peters- 
burg crater  and  the  struggle  there,  with 
the  thrilling  experiences  of  the  men  en- 
g  ged,  is  too  broad  for  one  witness  to  cover, 
but  the  record  of  one  regiment  will  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  what  the  battle  was.  The  selection 
of  troops  to  lead  the  assault  was  settled  on  the 
eve  of  the  movement,  but  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses for  the  day  were  not  communicated  to 
any  soldier  below  the  rank  of  field-officer.  There 
were  indications  of  a  forward  movement  that 
the  privates  could  well  interpret,  such  as  orders 
for  extra  rations,  the  concentration  of  troops, 
and  the  massing  of  lines  of  battle  close  to  the 
enemy's  works  in  front  of  Cemetery  Hill.  The 
honor  of  leading  the  assault  came  by  rotation 
to  Colonel  E.  G.  Marshall's  brigade.  During 
the  night  his  regiments  were  marched  to  a  posi- 
tion about  twenty  rods  from  the  mine,  where  a 

gje  breastwork,  an  old  Confederate  work, 
turned,  lay  between  them  and  the  fort.  The  con- 
dition of  this  work  was  not  pointed  out  to  the 
men,  nor  was  any  notice  given  them  of  what 
would  occur  or  what  was  expected  in  the  emer- 
gency before  them.  The  men  dozed  and  rested  a 
couple  of  hours  before  daylight,  awaitingdevel- 
opments.  Suddenly  the  earth  trembled,  and 
a  black  pyramid  shot  into  the  air,  so  close  that 
it  seemed  as  though  in  spreading  after  the 
upward  force  was  spent  it  would  fall  on  and 
t.  It  was  so  startling  that 
the  fir^t  two  lines  of  men  broke,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  ail  earthquake  or  a  Confederate 
mine  sprung  upon  us.    No  one  believed  that 

Confederate  fort  was  so  near.  The  14th 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  to  which  I  be- 
longed, formed  the  third  line,  and  was  Colonel 
Marshall's  own  regiment.  With  two  lines  in 
front  and  the  familiar  presence  of  their  own 


commander  to  encourage  them,  these  men  re- 
mained comparatively  steady,  although  there 
was  confusion  for  a  brief  spell.  Just  how  far 
this  confusion  set  back  the  movement  will  be 
seen  from  the  experiences  of  the  first  moments. 
Lieutenant  Thomson,  of  Company  B,  was 
thrown  into  a  mudhole  by  the  shock,  and  just 
as  he  came  up  blinded  and  bespattered  before 
his  astonished  soldiers,  the  call  rang  out,"  For- 
ward!" Forward  meant  across  those  breast- 
works in  front,  and  these  were  as  high  as  a 
man's  shoulder.  There  were  no  steps  or  lad- 
ders, and  this  unlucky  lieutenant  scraped  the 
mud  from  his  eyes,  repeated  the  orders,  and 
climbed  up  the  logs,  for  the  works  at  the 
time  were  more  like  a  high  terrace  wall  than 
a  field  breastwork.  Some  of  the  men  put 
bayonets  into  the  wall  and  made  steps,  and 
a  few  stood  on  the  top  and  lent  hands  to 
their  fellows.  When  twenty  men  of  Company 
B  had  joined  their  lieutenant  on  the  works, 
he  ordered  them  to  align,  but  Colonel  Mar- 
shall called  out,  "  No  time  for  that,  Lieuten- 
ant; go  for  the  crest."  So  it  stood  with  the 
whole  regiment,  and  but  a  handful  were  ready 
at  the  first  jump.  These  charged  in  companies, 
by  the  flank.  Our  artillery  opened  at  once 
and  shells  went  screaming  overhead,  and  puffs 
and  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  shell  and  from 
the  yawning  pit  made  by  the  explosion 
obscured  the  view  and  added  to  the  confusion. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  close 
to  Colonel  Marshall  and  the  colors,  and  more 
camestragglingonas  fast  as  they  could  get  over 
the  works,  and  the  grand  dash  was  made  by 
this  handful.  At  the  crater  a  slanting  pit  was 
open,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  Confederates 
were  now  alert, although  they  were  not  cool 
enough  for  action.  In  the  pit,  powder  smoke 
issued  from  the  crevices ;  guns  were  seen  half 
buried  ;  the  heads  or  limbs  of  half-buried  men 
wriggled  in  the  loose  earth.  The  command 
came  again,  "  Go  ahead  !  "  There  was  a  sec- 
tion of  the  exploded  work  remaining,  and 
here  and  in  the  breastworks  alongside  men 
were  seen.  In  front,  beyond  the  hole,  a  Con- 
federate battery  was  firing  into  the  pathway 
from  our  works,  and  a  shot  cut  a  man  of  Com- 
pany C  in  two.  The  men  in  the  pit  and 
near  it  surrendered  or  ran  away  and  the  flag 
of  the  14th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  was 
planted  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  The  en- 
emy on  the  Hanks  and  beyond  came  to  their 
senses  at  sight  of  this  flag  and  opened  with 
bullets.    Our  men  saw  that  all  around  them 
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were  superior  numbers,  and  even  from  the  rear 
they  received  a  fire,  for  there  were  traverses 
running  toward  our  own  lines  that  sheltered 
men  while  firing  across  the  plateau  and,  re- 
versely, into  the  crater.  Still  the  determination 
was  to  push  on,  and  a  dash  was  made  for  the 
second  breastwork.  Here  the  Confederates 
made  a  stand.  Some  of  our  men  got  so  close 
that  guns  were  clubbed,  and  Sergeant  James 
S.  Hill  of  Company  C  took  a  regimental 
battle-flag  by  force.  The  fire  from  all  sides  was 
hot.  and  the  men  fell  back  to  the 
old  fort  and  into  the  crater.  It 
seemed  now  to  those  on  the  spot 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
defend  the  breach  as  a  basis  for 
forward  movements,  for  there  were 
Confederates  all  about,  possibly 
in  numbers  sufficient 
to  recapture  it.  Colo- 
nel Marshall  and  some 
of  his  officers  and  men 
got  the  old  cannon  into 
position  and  opened  on  the 
Confederates  that  were  near- 
est.* By  this  time  other  regi- 
ments had  come  up,  and  the 
2d  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, of  our  brigade,  joined  in 
this  work.  General  Hartranft 
came  in  with  a  command,  and 
when  he  saw  the  action  of 
Marshall's  men,  called  out, 
';  Three  cheers  for  the  14th  ! " 
Thebrigades  following  Marsh- 
all's moved  against  the  breast- 
works on  the  flanks  of  the 
crater,  but  they  had  to  face 
artillery  and  muskets  at 
every  step,  and  as  the  lines 
broke  the  men  inevitably 
came  to  the  crater.  There 
were  now  on  the  scene 
detachments  from  several 
commands  without  a  su- 
preme commander.  Offi- 
cers and  men  alike  called 
for  definite  purposes  and 
orders.  Our  brigade  had 
entered  the  breach  and 
could  not  advance  until  the 
flanks  were  cleared.  The 
brigades  sent  after  us  to 
clear  the  flanks  had  been 
beaten  off  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  pit.  Difficulties  increased  every 
second,  because  the  Confederates  grew  bolder 
and  theirfire began  to  tell.   Every  fresh  advance 

*  In  the  section  of  the  fort  not  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
plosion were  rifle  cannon,  dismounted.    Here  portions 

of  my  company  and  of  other  companies  remained  dur- 


from  our  supports  was  anxiousl)  watched,  but 
in  the  end  despairing  curses  went  up  because 

the  unsuccessful  columns  fell  hack  and  packed 
the  overcrowded  hole.  The  wounded  men 
came  into  the  pit  in  preference  to  going  to  our 
own  lines,  because  the  way  back  was  swept 
by  the  enemy.  After  the  fust  hour  the  scene  in 
the  crater  was  terrible.  Refugees  found  thai 
shots  fell  there  as  well  as  outside,  and  man) 
who  came  in  looking  for  safety  met  disaster. 
The  last  rally  was  when  the  colored  divis- 
ion moved 
out  from  our 
works  in 
splendid   or- 


RELICS    IN    THE    CRATER     MUSEUM. 

i.  Musket-barrel  with  bullet-hole  at  the  muzzle.  2.  Musket 
burst  by  two  bullets  meeting  in  the  barrel,  a  bullet  bavin;;  entered 
the  muzzle  as  the  gun  was  discharged.  3.  Musket  Mruck  by  six 
bullets,  one  embedding  itself  in  the  barrel  near  the  bayonet.  \ 
Musket  bent  after  having  been  cocked  and  capped.  5.  Musket- 
stock  covered  with  blood,  found  in  a  bomb-proof  6.  Sword  found 
in  a  bomb-proof.  7.  Broken  sword.  8.  Lining  of  a  cartridge- 
box.  9.  Canteen  perforated  by  bullets.  10.  Shovel  having  bul 
let-holes,  found  on  the  Union  picket  line  in  front  of  1 
11.    Frying-pan  having  bullet-holes;   taken  out  of  the  crater. 


they    found   a    worse   fate 
charge.      It  was  believed 


der,  which  prom- 
ised us  success. 
Growlers  were 
now  put  to  shame, 
andthemostofthe 
men  fell  into  line, 
to  go  forward. 
Somefewdeclared 
that  they  would 
neverfollow  "nig- 
gers" or be caught 
in  their  company, 
and  started  back 
to  our  own  lines 
but  were  promptly 
driven  forward 
again.  Then  the 
colored  troops 
broke  and  scat- 
tered, and  pande- 
monium began. 
The  bravest  lost 
heart,  and  the  men 
who  distrusted  the 
negroes  vented 
their  feelings  free- 
ly. Some  colored 
men  came  into  the 
«  r  iter,  and  there 
than  death  in  the 
among  the  whites 


that   the  enemy  would   give  no  quarter  to  ne- 

ing  the  lulls  in  action,  n « > t  entering  the  crater  proper. 
But  we  could  overlook  the  whole  scene  when  not  dis- 
tracted bv  the  rush  of  sensations. — G.  I..  K. 
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groes.  or  to  the  whites  taken  with  them,  and 
so  to  be  shut  up  with  blacks  in  the  crater  was 
equal  to  a  doom  of  death.  The  officers  began 
to  scheme  for  a  retreat.  At  the  time  there 
were  one  general  of  division  and  four  brigade 
commanders  on  the  spot. —  R.  B.  Potter,  E.  G. 
Marshall,  S.  G.  Griffin,  W.  F.  Harden,  and 
John  F.  Hartranft.  Orders  came  to  withdraw 
the  men,  but  the  space  between  the  hole  and 
our  works  was  commanded  at  every  point  by 
C  ■federate  artillery  and  sharp-shooters.  The 
road  was  corduroyed  with  bodies  of  the  fallen. 
The  commandant  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
14th  Regiment,  Captain  Houghton,  Company 
L,  proposed  to  lead  his  men  back,  but  they  all 
preferred  to  remain,  and  the  general  officers 
advised  all  hands  to  wait.  One  plan  was  to 
send  for  spades,  and  have  two  parties  at  work 
at  either  end  digging  a  ditch  for  passage.  An- 
other was  to  wait  until  nightfall.  Both  plans 
were  cut  short  by  the  action  of  the  enemy. 
T\\  o  or  three  small  parties  advanced  on  the 
crater,  ami  were  repulsed;  yet  reinforcements 
were  coming  up,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
spot  must  be  abandoned.  Captain  Houghton 
watched  the  men  who  attempted  to  cross  back 
to  the  works  and  saw  that  a  gun  throwing 
case-shot  did  most  of  the  damage  to  the  re- 
treat. After  a  discharge  of  this  gun  he  started 
and  passed  its  range  before  another  discharge 
came.  In  crossing  the  space  he  found  it 
planted  so  thick  with  the  fallen  that  he  could 
not  avoid  stepping  on  them.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  works,  he  directed  a  sharp 
musketry  fire  upon  the  points  whence  the  hot- 
test Confederate  fire  came  and  partly  silenced 
it,  so  that  a  few  more  men  got  home  safely. 
Colonel  Marshall  and  General  Bartlett  were 
among  those  who  remained  in  the  crater  and 
were  captured. 

The  experiences  of  these  men  at  capture 
mu-*t  be  told  from  recollections  of  survivors 
after  a  long  captivity  ending  with  the  war.  It 
has  been  positively  asserted  that  white  men 
bayoneted  blacks  who  fell  back  into  the  cra- 
ter. This  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  whites 
from  Confederate  vengeance.  Men  boasted  in 
my  presence  that  blacks  had  thus  been  dis- 

d  of,  particularly  when  the  Confederates 
came  up.  Many  of  the  prisoners  died  in 
Andersonville,  and    it    is    impossible   to   get 

!  accounts  of  the  (losing  moments,  the 
time  of  hand-to-hand  work  between  whites 
and  blacks  in  the  crater  and  the  Confeder- 
who  came  in.  A  man  who  kept  tally 
when  the  bodies  in  the  hole  were  buried  by 
the  enemy  r<:<ord>-<l  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  white  and  black  Union  soldiers  found 
in  the  [jit  itself.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
mortally  wounded  outside,  and  some  were  killed 


by  shots  falling  into  the  crater.  Sergeant  Hill, 
our  comrade  who  captured  the  Confederate 
flag,  met  death  that  morning,  and  a  medal  of 
honor  was  awarded  for  his  action.  This  flag  is 
now  in  the  War  Department  collection  fully 
identified  on  the  record. 

There  were  many  scenes  here  to  move  the 
strongest  hearts.  When  the  debris  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  in  the  air  men's  bodies  could  be 
distinguished,  and  of  course  it  flashed  upon 
every  mind  that  a  horrible  fate  had  overtaken 
fellow-men.  On  one  of  the  elevations  in  the 
crater,  a  Confederate  was  seen  struggling 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  buried  and  held 
fast.  Our  men  attempted  to  relieve  him,  but 
were  driven  away  by  Confederate  bullets.  On 
each  side  of  the  hole  were  counter-shafts  about 
fifty  feet  deep  standing  open.  Down  one  of 
these  a  Confederate  had  fallen  and  lay  there 
alive  and  moaning,  but  there  was  no  means 
for  his  relief  at  hand.  These  counter-shafts 
had  been  run  perpendicularly  and  abandoned. 
The  Confederate  prisoners  stated  that  the  fort 
was  full  of  men  that  night,  for  our  movements 
in  front  had  been  noticed,  and  an  assault  was 
expected  and  preparations  had  been  made  to 
receive  it.  The  explosion,  however,  was  wholly 
unexpected. 

The  wisdom  of  selecting  the  Ninth  Corps 
for  the  assault  has  been  questioned  by  high 
authority.  The  quality  of  men  for  this  kind 
of  work  depends  on  their  present  spirit,  com- 
monly called  the  morale.  This  condition  is 
easily  affected  and  is  an  uncertain  quantity 
among  the  very  best  troops.  Three  points 
may  be  noted  as  to  the  spirit  of  our  corps  at 
the  time,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the 
other  corps  of  the  army.  First,  there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  soldiers  had  been  pushed  per- 
sistently into  slaughter-pens,  from  the  Wilder- 
ness down,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  by  such 
methods.  Second,  there  was  a  determination 
to  rebel  against  further  slapdash  assaults. 
Third,  the  strongest  element  of  all,  as  affect- 
ing the  general  spirit,  was  the  all-powerful  ambi- 
tion to  take  Petersburg  and  end  the  struggle.  It 
was  universally  felt  by  the  men  in  the  breach 
that  the  explosion  of  the  mine  was  a  means  to 
that  end.  But  the  first  assaulting  columns 
would  not  go  on  and  seize  the  crest  without 
supports,  and  these  supports  did  not  come. 
There  was  not  an  instant  from  the  moment  of 
the  explosion  up  to  the  time  when  the  negroes 
came  on  that  the  whites  would  not  have  rallied 
to  a  man  and  risked  everything  in  a  combined 
and  well-directed  charge  upon  the  crest.  The 
men  knew  that  success  lay  in  a  strong  move- 
ment, and  they  refused  to  go  out  in  weak  de- 
tachments. 

George  L.  Kilmer. 


SOME  MEN  OF  THE  SECONO  CORPS  WHO  FOUGHT  AT  PETERSBURG. 
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TO  follow  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg in  outline,  one  should  picture  the 
Union  army  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  the 
last  citadel  of  the  Confederacy.  The  com- 
mander of  that  citadel  was  Lee  in  person,  and 
with  him  was  a  host  of  veterans.  As  months 
rolled  by,  our  line  of  investment  grew  from  a 
short  streak  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  in 
June,  1 864,  to  avast  intrenched  camp  with  lines 
sixteen  to  twenty  miles  long  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  when  the  final  contests  took  place.  This 
remarkable  attenuation  of  the  line  of  the  Union 
besiegers  involved  the  weakening  of  the  line 
at  every  point,  for  reinforcements  did  not 
come  forward  as  rapidly  as  there  was  need 
of  them.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1864-5  our  corps,  the  Ninth,  now  com- 
manded by  Parke,  held  the  original  posi- 
tion first  occupied  the  June  previous.  Here 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  planted  by 
the  desperate  charges,  made  by  Hancock's 
Second  and  Burnside's  Ninth  corps,  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  of  the  army  before  the 
town. 

After  the  mine  fiasco,  July  30th,  1864,  the 
operations  of  the  army  were  confined  to  the 
single  object  of  securing  Lee's  lines  of  com- 
munications south  and  south-west  of  the  town. 
In  August  a  lodgment  was  secured  on  the 
Weldon  railroad,  running  into  North  Caro- 
lina, compelling  the  Confederates  to  use  the 
wagon  road  for  some  miles.  The  right  of  the 
Union  army  was  pushed  forward  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  James,  and  in  September  General 
Ord  took  Fort  Harrison,  one  of  the  outworks 
of  Richmond.  In  October  and  November 
movements  were  made  against  the  >^agon 
roads  between  the  Weldon  railroad  and  the 
South  Side  railroad  south  and  west  of  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Confederate  positions  covering 
the  latter  railroad  were  attacked  with  some 
success.  It  was  the  completion  of  this  work 
of  cutting  the  South  Side  road  that  Grant  was 
entering  upon  when  the  spring  campaign  was 
opened  by  the  initiative  of  Lee. 


At  the  time  of  which  I  shall  particularly 
write, —  March,  1865, —  the  eve  of  the  forward 
movement  ending  at  Appomattox,  we  could 
muster  but  one  rank  deep  on  the  front  line. 
The  Confederates,  being  on  interior  lines,  could 
concentrate  rapidly.  The  reader  of  history  has 
doubtless  wondered,  as  many  of  us  were  wont 
to  wonder  at  the  time,  why  Lee  made  no 
attempt  during  that  long  siege  to  break  out 
through  the  investing  columns.  Or  if  not  Lee, 
then  his  men,  for  they  were  cooped  up  there 
and  all  but  starving,  within  sight  of  plenty. 
Whenever  Confederate  soldiers  came  out  from 
their  sheltered  camps  on  the  heights  and  ridges 
to  relieve  pickets  and  guards,  their  eyes  could 
follow  the  winding  track  of  our  military  railway 
far  away  to  City  Point,  and  could  the  more 
readily  mark  its  course  by  the  great  stacks  of 
boxes  of  bread  and  barrels  of  meat,  sugar,  and 
coffee  stored  at  points  convenient  to  the  forts 
that  now  dotted  the  region  from  the  South 
Side  around  east  and  north  to  the  Appomattox 
River.  Such  sights  might  well  have  created  in 
half- famished  men  the  desperation  which  goads 
to  recklessness.  But  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  forging 
of  fiery  bolts  to  be  hurled  upon  our  unsuspect- 
ing pickets  and  garrisons.  As  the  mild  spring- 
time came  on,  a  truce  was  made  between  the 
outposts,  and  a  long  and  bloody  campaign  of 
murderous  picket-firing  ceased  for  a  season. 
Soldiers  of  either  army  basked  in  the  sun,  lying 
peacefully  upon  the  warm  sand-bags  that 
topped  out  the  ramparts.  This  cheering  situ- 
ation was  of  about  ten  days'  duration,  and  the 
cause  of  it  the  fact  that  the  troops  that  had  so 
long  been  opposed  to  us  in  the  trenches  were  at 
this  time  relieved,  and  a  new  command.  John 
B.  Gordon's  corps,  came  to  occupy  the  line. 
These  men  introduced  the  picket  truce,  and 
that  truce  it  was  that  paved  the  way  for  Gor- 
don's night  sortie  at  Fort  Stedman  on  the  25th 
of  March. 

The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Ninth 
Corps  had  been  fought  for  most  desperately 
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by  Lee  at  the  opening  of  the  investment.    It  was  really 
his  second  line  of  defense  as  originally  planned,  and  he 
had  been  forced  away  from  it  back  to  an  interior  line 
r      on  the  heights  commanding  the  town  and  commanding 
all  the  railroads  so  important  to  the  Confederacy.    To 
this  last  ditch  our  Ninth  Corps  batteries  and  trenches 
:      held  him.    Our  works  were  under  Lee's  guns,  but  were 
so  strong  that  the  poundings  they  got  made  little  im- 
pression, and  open  assault  on  them  was  simply  fool- 
!      hardy.    Hence  we  held  on  there  while  the  movable  left 
3      wing  closed  in  and  tightened  the  grip.    In  stratagem, 
:      however,  the  South  had  a  chance,  and  a  point  so  gained 
j      would  open  to  greater  things. 

The  First  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  led  by  Gen- 
eral O.  B.  Willcox,  occupied  trenches  and  forts  from 
Cemetery  Hill  to  the  Appomattox.    The  fort  directly 
5      facing  Cemetery  Hill  was  Morton,  a  bastioned  work, 
\      high  and  impregnable.    The  next  down  the  line,  on 
lower  ground  and  quite  under  the  best  guns  Lee  had 
f      on  the  crest,  was  Haskell,  a  small  field  redoubt  mount- 
is      ing  six  rifled  guns  and  holding  a  small  infantry  garrison. 
\      Eighty  rods  farther  was  Fort  Stedman,  a  stronger  work 
than  Haskell,  but  not  well  commanded  from  Cemetery 
I      Hill.  Two  hundred  rods  from  Stedman  was  Fort  McGil- 

0  very,  near  the  river  and  out  of  range  of  Lee's  heavy 
;  ordnance.  In  front  of  Haskell,  woods,  marshes,  and 
j      a  sluggish  stream  completely  obstructed  the  passage 

1  of  men  and  guns  from  the  enemy's  works  eastward,  but 
at  Stedman,  where  the  lines  were  but  forty  rods  apart, 

%      the  ground  of  both  lines  and  all  between  was  solid  and 
feasible  for  rapid  movements  of  bodies  of  every  arm  of 
=      service,  even  to  cavalry,  and  so  here  was  a  road  that  a 
3      master-stroke  might  open.    Stedman  and  Haskell  were 
s      garrisoned  by  the  14th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  with 
3      muskets,  the  3d  New  Jersey  Battery  of  rifled  cannon, 
S       and  a  detachment  of  the  1st  Connecticut  Heavy  Artil- 
i      lery  with  Cohorn  mortars.    The  men  of  this  Connecti- 
z      cut  detachment  also  carried  muskets.   The  headquarters 
*:"'">-xx^[P:'         I      of  the  14th  were  at  Stedman,  where  our  leader,  Major 
George  M.  Randall,  U.  S.  A., had  command.  The  acting 
p      major  of  the   Second   Battalion   commanded   at  Fort 
g      Haskell.    This  officer  was  Charles  H.  Houghton,  a  vol- 
h      unteer  of  186 1,  and  now  a  veteran.    Houghton  had  just 
returned  from  a  furlough  at  the  time  of  the  surprise, 
<      and  while  at  home  in  the  North,  away  from  the  bustle 
of  trench  warfare,  he  had  had  a  clear  vision  of  things 
on  the  line.    To  his  mind,  then,  it  seemed  an  easy  mat- 
h      ter  for  the  Confederates  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ceme- 
tery Hill.   Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  front, 

2  he  increased  vigilance  all  around,  doubled  the  pickets 
.?      and  guards,  and  ordered  the  fort  under  arms  at  4  o'clock 

each  morning.  The  morning  of  March  25th  was  heavy 
and  foggy,  a  good  one  for  sound  sleeping,  and  therefore 
just  the  time  for  a  movement  of  surprise.  Fort  Has- 
kell stood  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  rifle-pits  of  the 
'  picket  line.  The  work  was  guarded  by  two  rows  of 
abatis,  and  at  the  gap  where  the  pickets  filed  out  and 
in  the  outer  sentinel  was  on  duty.  The  man  who  served 
the  last  watch  that  morning  on  this  outer  post  was 
Private  I  lough,  Company  M,  14th  Regiment.  Soon  after 
Hough  went  on  post  at  3  o'clock,  the  sergeant  of  the 
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guard  came  out  on 
his  rounds.  This 
officer  was  unac- 
countably nervous 
and  kept  consulting 
his  watch,  and  in  a 
short  time  started 
back  to  the  fort 
to  order  reveille 
sounded.  It  lacked 
fifteen  minutes  of 
the  time  appointed 
by  Houghton's  spe- 
cial order.  The  ser- 
geant's watch  was 
fast,  and  he  didn't 
know  exactly  how 
it  stood,  but  con- 
cluded it  was  "  bet- 
ter to  be  too  early 
than  too  late."  The 
call  sounded  and 
aroused  the  garri- 
son, and  it  proved 
to  be  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  earlier 
than  had  been  cus- 
tomary on  this  line 
for  months.  When 
the  sergeant  went 
into  the  fort,  Hough 
looked  to  the  front 
and  saw  blue-lights 
flash  up  along  the 
picket-pits.  He  also 
heard  the  sound  of 
chopping  on  the 
lines  between  Sted- 
man  and  the  Con- 
federate works  on 
its  front.  He  hal- 
looed to  the  second 

sentinel,  whose  post  was  at  the  bridge  across  the  garrison  troops,  and  the  sport  was  cut 
the  moat,  and  again  an  alarm  was  called  out  in  short  in  part  by  the  play  of  cold  steel.*  S<  »me 
the  fort.  Hough  then  advanced  down  the  picket    of  the  men  supposed  to  be  on  watch  were 
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trail  toward  the  outposts,  and  as  he  did  so  some 
guns  boomed  in  Stedman,  and  the  muffled 
sounds  of  fighting  were  heard  from  that  work. 
Some  quiet  strokes  had  been  given  there,  for  a 
handful  of  daring  Confederates  were  in  posses- 
sion, and  Stedman's  guns  were  being  turned  on 
friends.  The  foremost  of  the  Confederate  sur- 
prises—  for  bands  of  them  were  at  it  in  ear- 
nest—  had  gotten  through  the  picket  and  abatis 
guards  in  front  of  our  companion  fort,  and  all 
the  serious  mischief  of  theday  was  to  come  from 
that  initial  stroke.  The  reason  of  the  enemy's 
easy  surprise  has  never  been  made  public.  It 
was  caused  by  poker  and  whisky.  There  was 
a  game,  with  the  usual  accompaniment,  going 
on  all  night  in  the  quarters  of  a  staff-  officer  of 


huddled  around  that  fascinating  board,  and  so 
but  one  man  was  on  the  outlook  along  the 
front  of  the  fort.  The  pickets  were  some  fifteen 
yards  distant,  and  they  had  all  been  silenc  1  d 
by  stratagem.  Confederates,  under  pretense  of 
surrender,  had  approached  the  scattered  pits 
simultaneously,  and,  after  a  short  parley,  had 
pounced  upon  their  would-be  benefactors  and 
disarmed  them  to  a  man.  The  first  point  had 
been  gained,  and  the  blue-lights  that  Hough 
had  seen  from  Fort  Haskell  were  signals  to 
announce  this  fact  to  the  Confederate  leaders 
and  reserves.  Now  two  men  crawled  along 
the    ground    toward    Stedman,    meeting    the 

*  My  authority  is  a  commissioned  officer  who  said 
he  was  taking  part  in  the  game. —  G.  L.  K. 
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solitary  sentinel  at  the  ditch.  This  guard  dis- 
covered the  intruders  when  it  was  too  late  to 
shoot,  but  he  put  a  bayonet  through  one  as- 
sailant. The  other  Confederate  knocked  the 
brave  guard  senseless,  and  that  opened  the 
way  to  Stedman,  and.  in  fact,  to  the  Union 
lines,  without  a  shot  or  serious  alarm.  A  hun- 
dred     men      now 

issed  in  to  the 
and  went 
:  r  wling  about,  si- 
lencing with  noise- 
less  knife  cr  bayo- 
net every  man  they 
could  rind  awake 
or  .isleep.* 

A  strange  lace 
looked  in  at  the 
poker  players'  hut. 
and  the  gamblers 
dropped  their  cards 
and  cups  and 
reached  for  weap- 
ons. The  stranger 
vanished,  but  be- 
fore those  aston- 
ished men  could  get 
r.-ady  for  defense 
more  of  the  intrud- 
ers came  up,  and 
in  a  straggling  free 


Hough,  unseen  by  the  enemy,  ran  back  to  the 
fort  to  advise  the  gunners.  But  the  sergeant's 
erratic  watch  had  anticipated  him  and  had  done 
telling  service.  The  garrison  was  ready, —  do- 
ing a  rehearsal,  as  it  were,  with  the  infantry 
along  the  parapets,  the  gunners  at  their  pieces. 
Hough  confirmed  our  suspicions,  and  we  had 
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fight  there  in  the 
dark  many  of  the 
garrison  were  killed  or  taken.  The  enemy  now 
controlled  Stedman,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
versed its  guns.  It  was  this  melee  and  the  guns 
that  were  being  fired  on  reversed  range  which 
had  startled  Hough  as  he  passed  from  Fort 
Haskell  toward  the  picketdines.  Between  the 
fort  and  pickets  was  a  long  slope,  and  on  this 
slope  Hough  met  a  column  of  men  moving 
stealthily  up  to  surprise  Haskell.  The  party 
was  in  two  ranks,  and  had  filed  into  our  lines 
through  the  gap  in  front  of  Stedman,  and  was 
moving  upon  us  unopposed,  for  they  were  be- 
ween  us  and  our  pickets.  These  Confederates 
supposed  that  they  were  approaching  the  rear 
of  the  little  fort,  and  were  moving  very  confi- 
dently. c\pe<  ting  an  easy  triumph.  Theyshould 
have  gone  through  Fort  Stedman  itself,  and 
then  swung  around  to  our  rear,  but  they  had 
!  the  situation.  Three  howitzers 
double-shotted  with  grape  were  trained  upon 
the  ground  wti  boldly  marched,  and  if 

itor  had  divulged  their  secret  move- 
ment hours  in  advance  the  doomed  column 
I  i  riot  h  iter  disadvantage 

than  they  now  were  by  the  chances  of  war. 

.uri.il  detail  after  the  fi^lit,  and  here  re- 
cord what  I  au'i  I  the  time  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  death.—';.  I..  K. 


The  fort  was  named  after  Colonel  Griffin  A.  Stedman  of  the  nth  Connecticut,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  August  5th,  1S64. 


not  long  to  wait.  As  the  assailants  neared  the 
abatis  we  could  hear  their  steps  and  whispers. 
"  Wait,"  said  Major  Houghton,  "  wait  till  you 
see  them,  then  fire."  A  breath  seemed  an  age, 
for  we  knew  nothing  of  the  numbers  before 
us.  Finally,  the  Confederate  leader  whispered 
to  his  men,  "  Steady  !  We'll  have  their  works. 
Steady,  my  men  !  "  Our  nerves  rebelled,  and 
like  a  flash  the  thought  passed  along  the 
parapet,  "  Now  !  "  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
but  in  perfect  concert  the  cannon  belched 
forth  grape  and  our  muskets  were  discharged 
upon  the  hapless  band.  It  was  an  awful  sur- 
prise for  the  surprisers,  and  fifty  mangled 
bodies  lay  there  in  the  abatis,  victims  of  a 
guide's  blunder  and  the  fate  of  battle.  But 
this  repulse  did  not  end  it;  the  survivors 
closed  up  and  tried  it  again.  Then  they  split 
into  squads  and  moved  on  the  flanks,  keeping 
up  the-  by-play  until  there  were  none  left. 
Daylight  now  gave  us  perfect  aim,  and  their 
game  was  useless.  This  storming-party  was 
of  picked  men,  and  Southern  authority  states 
that  not  a  man  ever  returned  to  the  Confeder- 
ate camps  to  tell  the  story  which  I  now  relate. 
They  had  risked  and  met  annihilation. 

This  bloody  and  effectual  repulse  of  the  as- 
sailants at  Haskell  was  a  grand  thing  for  the 
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cause,  but  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  a  boomerang  the  men  of  Haskell  occurred  just  as  a  di- 
for  ourselves  just  there  in  the  fort.  We  had  vision  of  Confederates  which  had  filed  into 
roused  the  tiger's  fierceness  by  doing  our  work    the  works  at  Stedman  had  started  on  a  rapid 

conquest  along  the  trenches  toward  For! 
McGilvery.  We  could  see  from  Haskell  the 
flashing  of  rifles  as  these  men  moved  on  and 
on  through  the  camps  of  the  parapet  guards. 
Another  division,  encouraged  b)  the  sue  (ess 
of  the  first,  started  also  from  Stedman  along 
the  breastworks  linking  our  two  forts.  This 
division  aimed  to  take  Haskell  in  the  right 
rear.  At  the  very  outset,  this  last  movement 
met  with  momentary  check,  for  it  fell  upon 
two  concealed  batteries  and  two  Massachu- 
setts regiments  now  under  arms.  Meanwhile 
there  was  a  lull  around  Haskell ;  but  it  was  of 
short  duration,  for  it  was  so  light  that  the 
enemy  could  observe  from  his  main  line  every 
point  on  the  scene  of  conflict.  He  opened 
on  Haskell  with  Stedman's  guns,  and  also 
with  his  own  in  front.  Our  little  garrison  di- 
vided, one  half  guarding  the  front  parapet,  the 
remainder  rallying  along  the  right  wall  to  meet 
the  onslaught  threatened  by  the  division  com- 
ing against  it  from  Stedman.  At  this  juncture, 
Major  Woerner,  a  veteran  German  artillerist 
and  commander  of  the  3d  New  Jersey  Mattery, 
came  into  the  fort  and  took  charge  of  the  artil- 
lery. He  placed  one  piece  in  the  right  rear 
angle,  where  the  embrasure  admitted  the  work- 
ing of  it  with  an  oblique  as  well  as  a  direct 
range.  The  venturesome  Confederate  column 
had  borne  down  all  opposition,  and  with  closed- 
up  ranks  came  bounding  along.  At  a  point 
thirty  rods  from  us  the  ground  was  cut  by  a 
ravine,  and  from  there  it  rose  in  a  gentle- 
grade  up  to  the  fort.  YVoerner's  one  angle 
gun  and  about  50  muskets  were  all  we  could 
summon  to  repel  this  column,  and  there  were 
probably  an  even  60  cannon  and  1000  mus- 
kets at  Stedman  and  on  the  main  Confeder- 
ate line  concentrating  their  fire  upon  Haskell 
to  cover  this  charge.*  The  advancing  troops 
reserved  their  fire.  Our  thin  line  mounted  the 
banquettes, —  the  wounded  and  sick  men  load- 
ing the  muskets,  while  those  with  sound  arms 
stood  to  the  parapets  and  blazed  away.  The 
foremost  assailants  recoiled  and  scattered. 
This  success  again  stirred  up  the  tiger.  The 
Confederate  forts  opposite  to  us  gave  us  a  re- 
sponse more  fierce  than  ever,  and  a  body  of 
sharp-shooters  posted  within  easy  range  sent 
us  showers  of  minies.  The  air  was  full  of 
shells,  and  on  glancing  up  one  saw.  as  it  were, 
a  flock  of  blackbirds  with  blazing  tails  beating 
about  in  a  gale.  At  first  the  shells  did  not  ex 
plode.  Their  fuses  were  too  long,  so  they  fell 
intact,  and  the  fires  went  out.    Sometimes  they 

*  In  an  artillery  duel  shortly  before  this  we  count'  il 
twenty-four  mortar  bombs  in  the  air  at  once  with  path- 
way directly  over  the  fort. —  (i.  L.  K. 


too  well,  as  it  were,  for  the  capture  of  Fort 
Haskell  at  the  outset  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  sortie. 

The  Confederate  plan  was  far-reaching,  and 
it  will  be  in  place  to  quote  here  a  letter  from 
General  Jubal  Early  to  the  writer  concerning 
the  viewrs  General  Lee  had  of  the  military  sit- 
uation, with  the  Union  army  securely  planted 
before  Petersburg.    General  Early  says: 

"  A  short  time  before  I  was  detached  from  the  army 
confronting  Grant,  near  Cold  Harbor  (1864),  General 
Lee  stated  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something 
to  defeat  Grant's  army  before  it  reached  the  James, 
for  if  it  succeeded  in  so  doing,  the  operations  would 
become  a  siege,  and  then  it  would  be  a  mere  question 
of  time  as  to  the  fate  of  Richmond.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1S64,  he  detached  a  division  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry  to  Culpeper  Court  House  under  General 
R.  II.  Anderson,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  object 
was  to  induce  Grant  to  detach  troops  from  his  army, 
and  if  he  succeeded  in  that  he  would  make  further  de- 
tachments, with  the  view  of  causing  the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner 
that  Richmond  had  been  relieved  of  the  threatening 
position  of  McClellan's  army  in  August,  1S62." 

This  programme  had  been  adhered  to  by 
the  Confederates,  without,  however,  loosening 
the  Union  hold  on  the  Appomattox  and  James. 

"  About  the  15th  of  March,  1865  [General  Early  con- 
tinues], I  went  out  to  General  Lee's  headquarters  near 
Petersburg,  and  he  then  informed  me  that  unless  the 
progress  of  Sherman's  army  in  North  Carolina  could 
be  arrested  he  (Lee)  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  defenses  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  in  the 
direction  of  Danville,  and  he  desired  that  with  the 
remnant  of  my  command  I  should  hold  south-western 
Virginia  on  his  left,  so  as  to  protect  the  lead-mines 
and  salt-works  in  that  region.  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  finding  Sherman's  progress  could  not  be  arrested, 
the  assault  of  March  25th  was  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  Grant's  lines.  General  Lee's  entire  force  at  that 
time  was  very  little  over  30,000,  as  I  was  informed." 

Topographical  considerations  made  the 
ground  at  Fort  Stedman  the  point  best  suited 
for  Lee's  initial  stroke.  But  beyond  Stedman 
toward  the  railway  and  the  bluffs,  where  the 
heavy  Union  guns  were  planted,  was  low 
ground  and  plains.  Now,  if  Stedman  and 
all  the  works  north  of  it  to  the  river  were  cut 
away  by  the  enemy,  so  long  as  Fort  Haskell 
remained  intact  it  projected  our  line  into  the 
center  of  the  vast  open  space  which  must 
necessarily  become  the  main  field  of  action. 
This  work  then  would  be  close  on  the  flank 
of  Confederate  columns  while  passing  through 
the  breach  at  Stedman,  and  for  some  distance 
in  their  movements  against  our  interior  lines, 
and  this  position  would  enable  her  guns  to 
sweep  the  invaders  with  grape  and  case  for  a 
long  interval  before  their  great  objective  on 
the  rear  bluffs  should  be  reached.  The  stun- 
ning blow  given  to  the  crreat  movement  by 
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rolled  about  like  foot-balls,  or  bounded  along 

the  parapet  and  landed  in  the  watery  ditch. 
But  when  at  last  the  Confederate  gunners  got 
the  range,  their  shots  became  murderous.   \\  e 
held  the  battalion  Bag  in  the  center  of  the 
-.parapet,  and  a  shell  aimed  there  exploded 
the  mark.   A  sergeant  oi  the  color  company- 
was  hoisted  bodily  into  the  air  by  the  con- 
Strange  to  say.  he  was  unharmed, 
but  two  of  his  fellow-sergeants    were  killed, 
and  the  commandant.  Houghton,  who  stood 
near  the  tlag.  was  prostrated  with  a  shattered 
thigh.     This  was  all  the  work  of  one  shell, 
before  the  wounded  major  could  be  removed, 
ond  shell  wounded  him  in  the  head  and  in 
the  hand. —  three  blows  in  as  many  minutes. 
The  charging  column  was  now  well  up  the 
slope,  and  Major  Woerner  aided  our  muskets 
by  some  well-directed  case-shot.    Each  check 
on  this  column  by  our  effective  tiring  was  a 


pole  had  been  shot  away,  and  the  post  colors 
were  down.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  one 
of  our  own  batteries,  a  long-range  siege-work 
away  back  on  the  bluff  near  the  railroad,  began 
to  toss  shell  into  the  fort.  Wc  were  isolated,  as 


*--     \ 
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spur  for  the  Confederates  at  a  distance  to  in- 
crease the  fury  of  their  fire.  They  poured  in 
solid  shot  and  case,  and  had  twelve  Cohorn 
mortar  batteries  sending  bombs,  and  of  these 
Haskell  received  its  full  complement.  Lieuten- 
ant Tuerk,of  Woerner's  battery, had  an  arm  torn 
oft" by  a  shell  while  he  was  sighting  that  angle 
gun.  Major  Woerner  relieved  him,  and  mounted 
the  gun-carriage,  glass  in  hand,  to  fix  a  more  de- 
structive range.  He  then  left  the  piece  with  a 
corporal,  the  highest  subordinate  fit  for  duty, 
with  instructions  to  continue  working  it  on  the 

aion  just  set,  while  he  himself  went  to 
prepare  another  gun  for  <  loser  quarters.  The 
corporal  leaped  upon  the  gun-staging  and  was 

ned  by  a  bullet  before  he  «  ould  fire  a  shot. 
The  Confederate  column  was  preceded,  as 
usual,  by  sharp-shooters,  and  these,  using  the 
blockhouses  of  the  cantonments  along  the 
trer.  belter,  succeeded  in  getting  their 

bullets  plumb  into  the  fort, and  also  in  gaining 
•  ornrnand  of  our  rear  sally-port.  We  took  up 
the  planks  from  the  bridge  stringers  over  the 

t  and  began  to  think  of  our  bayonets.  All 
of  our  outside  rapports  had  been  driven  off, 
and  not  a  friendly  mu  ord,  or  cannon 

was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile-  < ,x  more  of  us, 
and  we  were  practically  surrounded.  The  flag- 


all  could  see  ;  our  flag  was  from  time  to  time, 
by  shot  and  casualties  as  I  have  related,  de- 
pressed below  the  ramparts,  or  if  floating  was 
enveloped  in  smoke ;  we  were  reserving  our 
little  stock  of  ammunition  for  the  last  emer- 
gency, the  hand-to-hand  struggle  which 
seemed  inevitable.  The  rear  batteries  inter- 
preted the  situation  with  us  as  a  sign  that  Has- 
kell had  yielded  or  was  about  to.* 

Our  leader,  Houghton,  was  permanently 
disabled,  but  Randall,  the  commander  of  the 
regiment,  had  escaped  from  his  captors  in  Fort 
Stedman  before  daylight,  and  had  worked  his 
way  along  a  blind  trench  to  Haskell.  He 
joined  us  shortly  after  Houghton  fell.  He  had 
our  regimental  colors  wrapped  around  him 
under  a  private's  jacket.  Randall  now  called 
for  a  volunteer  guard  to  sally  forth  and  make 
a  demonstration  to  show  our  friends  outside 
that  the  old  flag  was  still  there.  Fort  Haskell's 
color-bearer,  Kiley,  and  eight  men  responded 
to  the  call.  Randall  led  the  way  across  a  bridge 
stringer,  and  the  flag  was  Haunted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  astounded  Confederates  who  hung  about 
the  rear  of  the  fort.  Better  than  all,  the  standard 

\  message  to  this  effect  was  taken  to  one  of  the 
'listant  siege  batteries,  with  the  request  to  fire  upon  us. 
The  commandant  refused. — G.  L.  K. 
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waved  conspicuously  in  view  ofour  second  line. 
Four  of  the  guard  were  hit,  one  mortally,  but 
the  fire  in  the  rear  ceased. 

The  assaulting  column  from  Stedman  now 
broke  under  the  fire  of  our  muskets  and  Woer- 
ner's  well-aimed  guns.  But  the  men  found 
some  shelter  behind  the  infantry  parapets  along 
which  they  moved,  and  also  in  the  deep 
trenches  and  among  the  breastwork  huts,  while 
the  boldest  came  within  speaking  distance 
and  hailed  us  to  surrender.  The  main  body 
hung  back  beyond  canister  range,  near  the 
ravine  at  the  base  of  the  slope.  Our  bullets 
could  reach  there.  Major  Woerner  at  last  held 
his  fire,  having  all  the  pieces  loaded  with  grape. 
Suddenly  a  great  number  of  little  parties  or 
squads  of  three  to  six  men  each,  arose  with  a 
yell  from  their  hidings  down  along  those 
connecting  parapets,  and  dashed  toward  us. 
The  parapets  joined  on  to  the  fort,  and  on  these 
the  Confederates  leaped,  intending  thus  to  scale 
our  walls.  But  Woerner  had  anticipated  this. 
The  rear  angle  embrasure  had  been  contrived 
for  the  emergency.  The  major  let  go  his  grape. 
Some  of  the  squads  were  cut  down,  while  oth- 
ers ran  off  to  cover,  and  not  a  few  passed  on 
beyond  our  right  wall  to  the  rear  of  the  work 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  guns.  With  this  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  that  famous  movement 
melted  away  forever.  The  sortie  was  a  failure, 
and  daylight  found  the  invaders  stalled  in  the 
breach.  They  could  not  advance;  death  or 
capture  awaited  them  where  they  lay  ;  and  in 
order  to  return  to  their  own  lines  they  must 
run  the  gauntlet  of  guns  which  had  cross  and 
enfilading  range  over  the  only  way  of  retreat. 

The  combat  now  changed,  but  was  none  the 
less  exciting  in  the  new  phase  than  it  had  been 
thus  far.  The  roar  of  cannon  had  waxed 
louder  and  louder  as  the  gunners  on  each  side 
sighted  the  true  situation.  As  the  infantry 
movements  ceased,  the  artillery  duel  became 
terrific.  It  was  the  ground  for  such  engage- 
ments, and  had  witnessed  hundreds,  but  never 
on  such  a  scale  as  this.  The  whole  space  of  roll- 
ing surface  between  our  front  line  and  the 
second  on  the  bluft  near  the  railroad,  was  dom- 
inated by  the  enemy's  guns  on  his  main  line. 
When  the  Confederate  infantry  columns  disap- 
peared from  around  Haskell,  all  those  guns 
opened  upon  this  field  where  the  morning's 
manoeuvres  had  been  made.  Our  guns  back  on 
the  bluff,  and  at  Fort  Morton,  the  work  next 
south  of  Haskell,  took  part,  and  swelled  the 
cannonade  to  a  deafening  warfare  of  Titans. 
The  air  was  full  of  flying  balls  and  shells  clash- 
ing and  bursting  far  above  us  and  raining  frag- 
ments. The  Confederates  opened  with  all  their 
available  pieces  on  little  Haskell,  and  it  now 
became  impossible  for  us  to  move  safely  within 
the  fort.  Every  man  must  have  been  ground 
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to  earth  had  we  been  forced  away  from  the 
sheltering  walls  and  parallels.  The  t< m-pLin, 
or  open  surface,  offered  no  shelter  whatever,  lor 
mortar-bombs  came  upon  us  almost  perpen- 
dicularly. Tents,  timbers,  gun-carriages  wire 
flattened  to  earth.  The  exterior  surfaces  oi 
the  fort  fared  no  better.  The  heaviest  guns 
pounded  away  to  reduce  it  by  battering,  and 
their  projectiles  plowed  the  embankments, 
tossing  the  logs  and  sand-bags  as  though  they 
were  feathers.  The  Confederate  problem  of 
the  day  was  reduced  to  the  silencing  of  Has- 
kell, and  it  was  the  target  of  more  guns  than 
had  been  concentrated  upon  one  point  during 
the  siege.  Here,  for  once,  after  all  the  prosy 
months  of  stupid  carnage,  was  a  realization  of 
the  grand  and  the  terrible  in  war. 

It  was  now  no  longer  a  question  of  forging 
aheadfor  Gordon,  the  dashing  leader  of  the  sor- 
tie,—  but  of  getting  back  out  of  the  net  into 
which  he  had  plunged  in  the  darkness.  A 
cordon  of  fortified  batteries  commanded  all 
the  ground  whereon  his  ranks  were  spread,  and 
our  artillery  reserves  stationed  between  the 
main  batteries  created  an  unbroken  chain  of 
cannon  barring  him  from  the  railway.  Sup- 
porting these  guns  was  a  solid  line  of  infantry 
just  gathered  hastily  from  the  left,  and  cover- 
ing every  avenue  of  advance.  The  way  of  re- 
treat was  back  over  the  ridge  before  Stedman. 
This  was  swept  by  two  withering  fires,  for 
Fort  Haskell  commanded  the  southern  slope 
of  the  ridge  and  McGilvery  the  northern. 
With  either  slope  uncovered  the  retreat  would 
be  comparatively  easy  and  safe  for  Gordon, 
and  the  Haskell  battery  was  the  one  at  once 
able  to  effect  the  severest  injury  to  his  retreat- 
ing ranks,  and  apparently  the  easiest  to  silence. 
The  rifle  and  mortar  batteries  and  sharp-shoot- 
ers in  our  front  took  for  a  target  the  right  for- 
ward angle  of  Haskell,  the  only  point  from 
which  Woerner  could  reach  that  coveted  slope. 
A  rnurderous  fire  was  poured  into  this  angle, 
and  the  Confederate  troops  in  Stedman  began 
to  scramble  back  to  their  own  lines.  Woerner 
removed  his  ammunition  to  the  magazine  out 
of  reach  of  the  bombs  that  were  dropping  all 
about  the  gun.  His  men  cut  time-fuses  below 
and  brought  up  the  shell  as  needed.  The  brave 
major  mounted  the  breastworks  with  his  gla^s 
and  signaled  to  the  gunner  for  every  discharge, 
and  he  made  that  slope  between  Stedman 
and  the  Confederate  salient  (Colquitt's)  a  pen 
of  fearful  slaughter.  The  whole  mind  sickens 
at  the  memory  of  it,  for  the  victims  were  not 
fighting,  but  were  struggling  between  death 
and  home.  Suddenly  an  officer  on  a  white 
horse  rode  out  under  the  range  of  Woerner's 
gun  and  attempted  to  rally  the  panic-stricken 
mass.  He  soon  wheeled  about,  followed  by 
some  three  hundred  men.   He  drew  them  back 
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out  of  range,  halted,  and  formed  for  a  charge 
to  siienee  that  fatal  gun.  The  movement  was 
distinctly  observed  by  us  in  Haskell,  and  Woer- 

ner  continued  to  pound  away  at  the  slope, 
while  the  infantry  once  more  formed  on  the 
The  stonning-party  moved  direct 
on  our  center,  as  if  determined  now  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  guns  oi  either  angle.  But  our 
muskets  wore  well  aimed,  and  the  new  ranks 
were  thinned  out  with  every  volley.  The  party 
ssed  the  ravine,  and  there  the  leader  fell, 
shot  through  the  head.  Many  of  his  men  fell 
near  him,  and  the  last  spasm  of  the  Confed- 
erate assault  was  ended.  Gradually  the  fire  on 
both  sides  slackened,  and  the  Confederates 
who  were  still  within  our  lines  laid  clown  their 
arms.  The  battle  had  lasted  four  hours,  and 
about  8  o'clock  the  Union  reserves  under 
Hartranft  advanced  and  reoccupied  the  lines.* 

Randall,  the  commander  ousted  from  Sted- 
man.  and  a  band  of  his  followers  had  left  our 
fort  some  time  before  the  counter-assault,  and 
they  went  into  their  old  quarters  at  the  head  of 
the  advancing  reserves.  Randall  claimed  and 
secured  the  right  of  reoccupancy  with  his  own 
men.  Outside  spectators  of  this  fight  won- 
dered that  any  man  in  Haskell  survived.  Ma- 
jor Houghton  was  borne  away  at  once  on  a 
stretcher,  and  as  he  passed  the  various  head- 
quarters was  greeted  with  cheers  and  congrat- 
ulations. The  garrison  of  the  work  was  sparse, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  had  all 
been  on  duty  around  the  sheltered  guns  and 
the  parapets,  spots  purposely  protected  and 
the  safest  in  the  fort.  But,  as  it  was,  Major 
Woerner  says  he  slipped  many  times  that  morn- 
ing in  the  blood  that  covered  his  gun-staging. 

The  story  of  resistance  to  Gordon's  surprise, 
aside  from  that  already  told,  is  brief.  The  men 
in  Haskell  alone  stood  up  to  their  posts,  and 
held  on  from  beginning  to  end,  remaining  in 
orderly  action  under  their  officers' commands. 
The  surprise  was  complete  at  all  points  "be- 
tween Haskell  and  McGilvery,  and  the  whole 
brigade  was  thrown  back  under  much  demor- 
alization. General  N.B.  McLaughlen,  the  com- 


mander, was  captured  near  Stedman  while 
trying  to  rally  the  scattering  troops.  At  Mc- 
Gilvery  the  Confederates  made  one  attempt, 
but  the  admirable  work  of  Major  Roemer's 
artillery  repulsed  them  effectually.  In  the 
trenches  and  smaller  outworks  near  Fort  Sted- 
man the  struggle  was  short  and  one-sided,  and 
before  daylight  the  Confederates  had  gained 
all  the  ground  they  held  during  the  morning. 
The  impression  made  upon  our  men  elsewhere 
than  at  Haskell  was  that  the  enemy  counted 
on  a  complete  surprise  all  around,  but  when 
they  saw  how  it  failed  at  one  point  they  be- 
came disheartened,  and  would  not  advance 
until  that  one  point  yielded.  Three  times  the 
leaders  put  their  men  boldly  upon  Haskell, 
and  the  other  columns  watched  the  result. 
Conspicuous  failure  here  disheartened  the 
bravest,  and  their  fighting  valor  waned  before 
they  abandoned  the  captured  lines.  The  con- 
test was  really  so  much  harder  than  had  been 
expected  that  only  a  determined  few  came  to 
the  point  of  facing  our  guns  at  close  quarters. 
This  account  of  the  left  flank  at  Stedman 
covers  all  that  was  done  in  defense  of  our  line 
that  morning  excepting  what  was  accom- 
plished by  artillery  from  our  rear  batteries  at 
long  range.  All  else  was  straggling  and  inef- 
fectual. Had  this  battle  occurred  at  another 
time  than  at  the  wind-up  of  the  war  it  would 
have  a  larger  space  in  history.  The  men  of 
three  army  corps  could  see  this  fight.  An  old 
schoolmate,  who  was  on  the  outside  where  he 
could  look  down  upon  us,  greets  me  when  we 
meet  with  the  salutation,  "  There  is  a  man 
who  went  through  hell  alive !  "  Fort  Haskell 
was  the  size  of  an  ocean  steamer's  deck,  and 
one  may  imagine  that  scores  of  cannon  and 
hundreds  of  rifles  playing  upon  such  a  space 
for  hours  would  make  it  a  hot  spot.  During  the 
engagement,  I  was  stationed  in  four  different 
positions  in  the  work,  and  saw  every  phase  of 
the  conflict.  As  soon  as  it  ended,  I  went  with 
reenforcements  to  Stedman,  and  got  notes  on 
the  course  of  events  there,  both  from  Confed- 
erate prisoners  and  from  my  own  comrades.t 

George  L.  Kilmer. 


ral  Gordon,  during  an  interview  had  vitli 
him  by  the  writer,  in  1S7S.  stated  that  his  purposes  in 
making  this  assault  had  been  "to  roll  up  the  Union 
lin«- "  from  left  to  right,  beginning  with  Fort  Haskell, 
and  1  thai  Haskell  <  ould  nol  l>e  si- 

determined  to  withdraw.  He  did  not  do  this 
imn.  he  required  Lee's  sanction.   The 

D   counter-a     null,  as   it  had   been  called,  did   not 
.   kin;   nor   hasten   hi,  movement,  but  simply  de- 


stroyed and  captured  such  of  his  command  as  had  not 
retreated.  Henry  W.  Grady,  an  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  the  general,  who  was  present  at  this 
interview,  subsequently  stated  that  General  Gordon 
always  gave  this  version  of  the  fight  and  desired  it  to 
stand  so  in  history. 

tTlie  entire  loss  of  the  Union  army  in  the  operations 
of  March  25th  is  estimated  at  about  2200,  and  that  of 
the  Confederate  army  at  nearly  4000. —  EDITOR. 
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THE     CABINET    CABAL. 

ERY  soon  after  the  effort 
to  unite  the  cotton-State 
governors  in  the  revolu- 
tionary plot,  we  find  the 
local  conspiracy  at  Char- 
leston in  communication 
with  the  central  cabal  at 
Washington.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania 
was  still  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  his  Cabinet  consisted  of  the  following 
members  :  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  Secretary 
of  State  ;  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ;  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  War  ;  Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecti- 
cut, Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Jacob  Thompson 
of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Jos- 
eph Holt  of"  Kentucky,  Postmaster-General; 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  At- 
torney-General. It  was  in  and  about  this  Cab- 
inet that  the  central  secession  cabal  formed 
itself.  Even  if  we  could  know  in  detail  the 
successive  steps  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  this  intercourse,  which  so  quickly  became 
"  both  semi-official  and  confidential,"  it  could 
add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  principal  fact 
that  the  conspiracy  was  in  its  earliest  stages 
efficient  in  perverting  the  resources  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  its  destruction.  That  a  United 
States  Senator,  a  Secretary  of  War,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  and  no  doubt  sundry 
minor  functionaries  were  already  then,  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  before  any  pretense  of  se- 
cession, with  "  malice  aforethought "  organiz- 
ing armed  resistance  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  they  had  sworn  to  support,  stands  forth 
in  the  following  correspondence  too  plainly  to 
be  misunderstood.  As  a  fitting  preface  to  this 
correspondence,  a  few  short  paragraphs  may 
be  quoted  from  the  private  diary  of  Secretary 
of  War  Floyd,  from  which  longer  and  more 
important  extracts  appear  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Those  at  present  quoted  are  designed 
more  especially  to  show  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons composing  the  primary  group  of  this  cen- 
tral cabal,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  early 
consultations  and  activity. 
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Extracts   from   Floyd's    Diary.  * 

"November  8th,  i860.  ...  I  had  a  long  conver- 
sation to-day  with  General  Lane,  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 
He  was  grave  and  extremely  earnest ;  said  that  roi-t- 
ance  to  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North  was  hope- 
less, and  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  South  but '  resist- 
ance or  dishonor  ' ;  that  if  the  South  failed  to  act  with 
promptness  ami  decision  in  vindication  of  her  rights, 
she  would  have  to  make  up  her  mind  to  give  up  first 
her  honor  and  then  her  slaves.  He  thought  disunion 
inevitable,  and  said  when  the  hour  came  that  his  ser- 
vices could  be  useful,  he  would  offer  them  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  South.  I  called  to  see  the  President  this 
evening,  but  found  him  at  the  State  Department  en- 
gaged upon  his  message  and  did  not  see  him.  Miss 
Lane  returned  last  evening  from  Philadelphia,  where 
she  had  been  for  some  time  on  a  visit.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  called  to  see  me 
this  evening,  and  conversed  at  length  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  South  Carolina,  of  which  State  he  is 
a  native.  He  expressed  no  sort  of  doubt  whatever  of 
his  State  separating  from  the  Union.  He  brought  me 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Drayton,  the  agent  of  the  State, 
proposing  to  buy  ten  thousand  muskets  for  the  use  of 
the  State.    .    .    . 

"  November  ioth.  .  .  .  Beach,  Thompson,  and  Cobb 
came  over  with  me  from  Cabinet  and  staid,  taking  in- 
formally a  family  dinner.  The  party  was  free  and  com- 
municative ;  Toucey  would  not  stay  for  dinner.  Mr. 
Pickens,  late  Minister  to  Russia,  came  in  after  dinner 
with  Mr.  Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
sat  an  hour,  talking  about  the  distracted  state  of  public 
feeling  at  the  South.  He  seemed  to  think  the  time  had 
come  for  decisive  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  South. 

"November  nth.  I  spent  an  hour  at  the  Presi- 
dent's, where  I  met  Thompson,  Robert  Mc( '.raw,  and 
some  others  ;  we  sat  around  the  tea-table,  and  discussed 
the  disunion  movements  of  the  South.  This  seems  to 
be  the  absorbing  topic  everywhere. 

"November  12th.  Dispatched  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  department ;  dined  at  5  o'clock ;  Mr. 
Pic'  ?ns,  late  Minister  to  Russia,  Mr.  Trescott,  Mr. 
Secretary  Thompson,  Mr.  McGraw,  Mr.  Browne,  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Constitution,'  were  of  the  party.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was,  as  usual,  the  excitement  in 
the  South.  The  belief  seemed  to  be  that  disunion  was 
inevitable ;  Pickens,  usually  very  cool  and  conserv- 
ative, was  excited  and  warm.  My  own  conservatism 
seems  in  these  discussions  to  be  unusual  and  almost 
misplaced." 

TRESCOTT   TO   RHETT. 

"  Washington,  Nov.  1st,  1S60. 

"  Dear  RHETT  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morn- 
ing. As  to  my  views  or  opinions  of  the  Administration, 
I  can,  of  course,  say  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Cobb's  views, 
he  is  willing  that  I  should  communicate  them  to  you, 
in  order  that  they  may  aid  you  in   forming  your  own 

'Printed  on  pages  791  to  794  in  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Robert  E.   Lee,"  etc.     By  a  distinguished 

Southern  journalist.     (E.  A.  Pollard,  author  of"  The 
Lost  Cause.") 
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judgment ;  but,  you  will  understand  that  this  is  confi- 
dential—  that  is, neither  Mr.  Cobb  nor  myself  must  be 
3uoted  as  the  source  of  your  information.  I  will  not 
well  on  this,  as  you  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  see 
the  embarrassments  which  might  be  produced  by  any 
out/..  anent  of  his  opinions.    I  will  only  add, 

by  way  of  preface,  that  after  the  very  fullest  and  freest 
rsations  with  him,  1  feel  sure  of  his  earnestness, 
of  purpose,  and   resolution  in   the   whole 
matter. 

••  Mr.  Cobb  believes  that  the  time  is  come  for  resis- 
;  that  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln.  Georgia  ought 
from  the  Union,  and  that  she  will  do  so; 
that  Georgia  and  every  other  State  should,  as  far  as 
.    act    for   herself,    resuming    her   delegated 
powers,  and  thus  put  herself  in  position  to  consult  with 
other  sovereign   States  who  take  the  same  ground. 
After  the  secession  is  effected,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
consult.  But  he  is  of  opinion,  most  strongly,  that  what- 
ever action  is  resolved  on  should  be  consummated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  not  before. 

41  That  while  the  action  determined  on  should  be 
decisive  and  irrevocable,  its  initial  should  be  the  4th 
of  March.  He  is  opposed  to  any  Southern  convention, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  If  a  Southern 
convention  is  held,  it  must  be  of  delegates  empowered 
to  act,  whose  action  is  at  once  binding  on  the  States 
they  represent. 

"  But  he  desires  me  to  impress  upon  you  his  con- 
viction, that  any  attempt  to  precipitate  the  actual  issue 
upon  this  Administration  will  be  most  mischievous  — 
calculated  to  produce  differences  of  opinion  and  de- 
stroy unanimity.  He  thinks  it  of  great  importance 
that  the  cotton  crop  should  go  forward  at  once,  and 
that  the  money  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
that  the  cry  of  popular  distress  shall  not  be  heard  at 
the  outset  of  this  move. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
discreet  man,  one  who  knows  the  value  of  silence,  who 
can  listen  wisely,  present  in  Milledgeville,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Legislature,  as  there  will  be  there  an 
outside  gathering  of  the  very  ablest  men  of  that  State. 

"And  the  next  point,  that  pou  should,  at  the  earliest 
possible  day  of  the  session  of  our  own  Legislature, 
elect  a  man  as  governor  whose  name  and  character  will 
conciliate  as  well  as  give  confidence  to  all  the  men  of 
the  State, —  if  we  do  act,  I  really  think  this  half  the 
battle, —  a  man  upon  whose  temper  the  State  can  rely. 

"  I  say  nothing  about  a  convention,  as  I  understand, 
on  all  hands,  that  that  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  answering  your  question.  I  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  write  me  soon  and 
fully  from  Columbia. 

"It  is  impossible  to  write  you,  with  the  constant  in- 
terruption of  the  office,  and  as  you  want  Cobb's  opin- 
ions, not  mine,  I  send  this  to  you.         Yours, 

"  W.  H.  T."* 

THOS.    9.    DRAYTON   TO   GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"Charleston,  3d  Nov.,  i860. 
"On  the  22d  of  last  month  I  was  in  Washington, 
and  called  upon  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  company 
with  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas,  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  efficiency  and  price  of  certain  muskets  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  altered  by 
the  '  I  'cpartment  from   flint  to  percussion. 

"Is  as  well  as  any  smooth- 
gun  in  thi  nd  if  rijlal  will  be  effective 
at  5'/  Bol  if  the  conical  ball  will  be  made 
lighter  by  enlarging  the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  cone, 
■  may  be  increased  to  700  yards. 
Should  your  Excellency  give  a  favorab!'  con  iideration 
to  the  above,  I  can  have  the  whole  of  what  I  have 
stated  aut:                    by  the  board  of  ordnance  officers, 

"  I  i.il  War."  Vol.  I.,  p.  44. 


who  inspected  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
upon  these  muskets.  If  10,000  or  more  of  these  muskets 
are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  two  ^$2)  dollars  each; 
for  a  less  quantity  the  charge  will  be  $2.50  each.  If  a 
portion  or  all  of  them  are  to  be  rifled,  the  Secretary 
says  he  will  have  it  done  for  the  additional  cost  of($i) 
one  dollar  per  barrel.  As  this  interview  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Floyd  was  both  semi-official  and  confidential, 
your  Excellency  will  readily  see  the  necessity,  should 
this  matter  be  pursued  further,  of  appointing  an  agent 
to  negotiate  with  him,  rather  than  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation directly  between  the  State  and  the  Department. 
I  unhesitatingly  advise  purchasing  several 
thousand  of  them.  .  .  .  There  are  many  other  im- 
portant facts  in  connection  with  the  above  that  I  could 
disclose,  but  will  reserve  them  for  some  other  occasion, 
that  I  may  give  them  verbally  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a 
day  to  wait  upon  your  Excellency  in  Columbia. 

"The  State  of  Texas  has  engaged  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  of  these  muskets,  and  the  State  of  Kentucky 
purchased  several  thousand  last  summer."  t 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON   TO   GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"  Charleston,  6th  Nov.,  i860. 

"  I  have  only  within  a  few  hours  received  yours  of 
the  5th  inst.,  authorizing  me  to  purchase  from  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  10,000  rifles  of  pat- 
tern and  price  indicated  in  my  letter  to  your  Excellency 
of  the  3d  inst. 

"  I  accept  the  appointment  and  will  discharge  the 
duty  assigned  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  For  I  feel  that  the  past  and  pres- 
ent agitation  are  ruinous  to  our  peace  and  prosperity 
and  that  our  only  remedy  is  to  break  up  with  dispatch 
the  present  Confederacy  and  construct  a  new  and  bet- 
ter one.  I  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Secretary  Floyd 
to-night  and  have  the  rifles  put  in  preparation  so  as  to 
have  them  for  use  at  an  early  day.   .  .  . 

"  I  would  wish  that  my  agency  in  this  transaction  be 
kept  private  until  I  reach  Washington,  or  indeed 
till  I  write  to  say  the  arms  are  on  their  way  to  Colum- 
bia. .   .  ."t 

THOS.  F.  DRAYTON  TO  GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"  Charleston,  8th  Nov.,  i860. 
"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
and  I  think  I  can  render  you  all  the  information  you 
desire,  without  resorting  to  any  agent.  If  my  ability 
can  only  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  my  zeal,  I  hope 
yet  to  render  some  service  to  the  dear  old  State  of 
South  Carolina,  "t 

THOS.   F.  DRAYTON   TO   GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"Charleston,  16th  Nov.,  i860. 

"  I  have  been  most  reluctantly  detained  here  by  an 
accidental  fall,  and  also  by  business  of  an  urgent  kind 
associated  with  the  railroad.  My  absence  from  Wash- 
ington, however,  has  not  delayed  the  execution  of  your 
order  for  the  rifles  :  the  Secretary  of  War  has  had  the 
preparation  of  them  in  hand  for  some  time. 

"  When  I  write  to  you  from  Washington,  had  I  not 
better  address  you  through  your  private  secretary  .  .  . 
Please  address  me  at  Washington  to  the  care  of  Wm. 
H.  Trescott,  Esq.  ...  I  will  give  strict  attention  to 
your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  and  hope  to  furnish  you 
with  much  of  the  information  you  desire,  for  I  am 
quite  sensible  of  the  importance  of  knowing  the  views 
and  policy  of  the  President  at  this  juncture."  t 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON   TO   GOVERNOR   GIST. 

"Washington,  19th  Nov.,  i860. 
"  .  .  .   .   T  called  this  morning  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  trans- 
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mission  of  the  rifles  to  Columbia,  but  much  to  my  as- 
tonishment he  informed  me  that  since  lie  had  looked 
over  the  report  of  "  Small  Fire-arms  "  (now  inclosed) 
that  he  found  he  had  labored  under  an  error  in  stating 
to  me  that  the  10,000  rifles  I  had  engaged  were  ready 
for  delivery  when  called  for  by  me.  He  said  he  could 
have  them  rifled,  but  it  would  take  3  or  4  months 
to  execute  the  contract,  but  suggested  that  we  should 
purchase  the  10,000  smooth-bored  muskets  instead,  as 
a  more  efficient  arm,  particularly  if  large-sized  buck- 
shot should  be  used,  which,  put  up  in  wire  case  capa- 
ble of  containing  12  of  them,  would  go  spitefully 
through  an  inch  plank  at  200  yards.  I  was  much  as- 
tonished at  the  result  of  my  interview  with  Governor 
Floyd  to-day,  for  he  had  not  only  informed  me  that 
the  rifles  would  be  ready  for  me  on  my  arrival,  but 
told  Mr.  Trescott  so  likewise,  and  that  if  I  had  been 
in  Washington  last  Saturday  I  could  have  got  them.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  smooth-bored  muskets 
like  the  specimen  forwarded  to  you,  I  will  purchase 
them.  Better  do  this,  although  not  the  best  pattern, 
than  be  without  arms  at  a  crisis  like  the  present.  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Huger  can  give  you  much  information 
about  these  muskets.  This  is  derived  not  only  from 
Mr.  Floyd,  but  also  from  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
Quartermaster-General,  who  was  President  of  the  Ord- 
nance Board  who  had  these  muskets  changed  from  flint 
to  percussion,  and  also  from  smooth  bore  to  rifle,  and 
he  says  that  for  our  purposes  the  smooth-bored  musket 
is  preferable  to  the  altered  rifle.  The  why  I  cannot 
explain  to-day.  ...  I  also  send  you  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Trescott,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  from  me.  I  am 
unable  to  make  any  comments  upon  them  nor  to  add 
other  facts  which  I  will  forward  you  more  leisurely  to- 
morrow. .  .  ."  * 

TRESCOTT  (ASST.  SEC.  STATE)  TO   DRAYTON. 

"  Washington,  Nov.  19,  i860. 

"  (Private,  Confidential.) 

"  My  Dear  Drayton  :  It  is  difficult  to  reply  spe- 
cifically to  your  inquiries,  partly  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  exact  course  of  the  Administration  has 
been  yet  determined  on,  and  partly  because  my  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  my  inference,  of  its  intentions  is  de- 
rived from  intercourse  with  its  members  which  I  am 
bound  to  consider  confidential.  I  do  not  regard  it  of 
serious  importance  to  you  to  know  the  individual  opin- 
ions of  either  the  President  or  the  Cabinet.  No  action 
of  any  sort  will  be  taken  until  the  message  has  been 
sent  indicating  the  opinions  of  the  Executive,  and  that 
message,  whatever  it  be,  will  find  our  legislature  in 
session,  and  the  convention  on  the  point  of  meeting. 
I  think  it  likely  that  the  President  will  state  forcibly 
what  he  considers  the  grievances  of  the  South,  that 
he  will  add  that  he  does  not  think,  if  the  right  of 
secession  existed,  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the 
State  to  adopt,  and  that  he  does  not  think  the  right 
to  secede  does  exist,  and  then  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  Congress;  what  he  will  do  when  the  State  does  se- 
cede, he  has  not  said,  and  I  do  not  know,  nor  any  man, 
I  believe.  He  will  do,  as  we  will,  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  duty,  and  that  duty,  I  suppose,  will  be  discharged 
in  full  view  of  the  consequences  following  any  line  of 
action  that  may  be  determined  on.  But  I  think  that, 
as  long  as  Cobb  and  Thompson  retain  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  you  may  feel  confident  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  which  seriously  affects  the  position  of  any 
Southern  State. 

"I  think  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  my  knowledge 
of  what  will  be  done,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  res- 
ignation as  soon  as  that  knowledge  satisfies  me  of  any 
move  in  a  direction  positively  injurious  to  us,  or  alter- 
ing the  present  condition  of  things  to  our  disadvantage. 
When  you  pass  through  on  Wednesday,  however,  T 
will  speak  to  you  more  fully.     Yours,     W.  H.  T."  * 


THOS.   F.   DRAYTON  TO  GOVERNOR    GIST. 

"Washington,  19th  Nov.,  i860. 
"  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  he  can  discover  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  justify  secession  by  a  Stale, 
on  the  other  hand  he  can  find  no  power  to  coerce  one 
to  return  after  the  right  of  secession  has  been  exer- 
cised. He  will  not  allow  entry  or  clearance  of  a  ves- 
sel except  through  the  Custom-house, to  be  established 
as  soon  as  secession  is  declared,  upon  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  off  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  He  will  en- 
force the  collection  of  duties,  not  by  Navy,  but  by 
a  Revenue  Cutter,  as  our  Collector  now  would  do  if  his 
authority  was  resisted.  I  will  write  to  you  more  fully 
when  I  return  from  New  York,  where  I  go  to-mor- 
row at  daylight,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  deems  it  important  that  I  should  go  there  to 
make  arrangements  for  shipping  the  arms  (should  you 
still  want  them)  from  that  point  instead  of  this  city.  .  .  . 
Do  send  a  copy  of  the  list  of  arms  at  the  Arsenals  to 
H.  R.  Lawton,  Milledgeville,  Ga.  I  am  getting  some 
smooth-bored  muskets  for  Georgia,  like  the  specimen 
I  sent  you.    ..." 

THOS.    F.    DRAYTON    TO    GOVERNOR    GIST. 

"Washington,  23d  Nov.,  i860. 

"  I  arrived  here  at  6  A.  M.  from  New  York,  where 
I  had  gone  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Floyd  to  engage 
Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, to  make  an  offer  to  the  Secretary  for  such  a 
number  of  muskets  as  we  might  require.  The  Secre- 
tary at  War  was  reluctant  to  dispose  of  them  to  me, 
preferring  the  intermediate  agency.  Mr.  Lamar  has 
consented  to  act  accordingly,  and  to-day  the  Secretary 
has  written  to  the  commanding  officer  [at]  Watervliet 
Arsenal  to  deliver  five  or  ten  thousand  muskets  (altered 
from  flint  to  percussion)  to  Mr.  Lamar's  order.  Mr.  La- 
mar will  pay  the  United  States  paymaster  for  them,  and 
rely  upon  the  State  to  repay  him.  I  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  been  enabled  to  meet  the  payments 
for  the  arms  through  Mr.  L.,  for  I  feel  satisfied  that 
without  his  intervention  we  could  not  have  effected 
the  purchase  at  this  time.  ...  I  expect  to  return  at 
daylight  to-morrow  to  New  York,  for  I  am  very  anx- 
ious about  getting  possession  of  the  arms  at  Water- 
vliet, and  forward  them  to  Charleston.  The  Cabinet  may 
break  up  at  any  moment,  on  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  President  as  to  the  rights  of  secession,  and  a  new 
Secretary  of  War  might  stop  the  muskets  going  South, 
if  not  already  on  their  way  when  he  comes  into  office. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  again  by  the  next  mail.  The 
impression  here  and  elsewhere  among  many  Southern 
men  is,  that  our  senators  have  been  precipitate  in  re- 
signing ;  they  think  that  their  resignations  should 
have  been  tendered  from  their  seats  after  they  had  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  that  the  State  had  seceded. 
Occupying  their  seats  up  to  this  period  would  have 
kept  them  in  communication  with  senators  from  the 
South  and  assisted  very  powerfully  in  shaping  to  our 
advantage  coming  events."  * 

If  any  further  quotation  be  necessary  to 
show  the  audacity  with  which  at  least  three 
Secretaries  and  one  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  engaged  in  flagrant 
conspiracy  in  the  early  stages  of  rebellion,  it 
may  be  found  in  an  interview  of  Senator 
Clingman  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  the  former  has  recorded  in  his  speeches 
and  writings  as  an  interesting  reminiscence. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Secretary  Thomp- 
son correctly  reported  the  President  as  wish- 
ing him  success  in  his  North  Carolina  mission, 
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but  he  is,  of  course,  a  competent  witness  to  his 
own  declarations  and  acts. 

••  About  the  middle  of  December  (1S60)  I  had  oc- 
casion to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  some 
-.1  business.  On  my  entering  the  room,  Mr. 
Thompson  said  to  me,  '  Clingman,  I  am  glad  you  have 
called,  for  I  intended  presently  to  go  up  to  the  Senate 
to  see  you.  I  have  been  appointed  a  commissioner  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi  to  go  down  to  North  Carolina 
to  get  your  State  to  secede,  and  I  wished  to  talk  with 
.lout  your  Legislature  before  I  start  down  in  the 
morning  to  Raleigh,  and  to  learn  what  you  think  of 
mv  chance  of  success.'  I  said  to  him, '  I  did  not  know 
that  vou  had  resigned.'  He  answered,  '  Oh,  no,  I  have 
not  resigned.'  'Then,'  I  replied,  '  I  suppose  you  re- 
in the  morning.'  '  No,'  he  answered,  •  I  do  not 
intend  to  resign,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  wished  us  all  to 
hold  on,  and  to  go  out  with  him  on  the  4th  of 
March.'  '  But,'  said  I,  'does  Mr.  Buchanan  know  for 
what  purpose  you  are  going  to  North  Carolina  ?  ' 
'  Certainlv,'  he  said,  'he  knows  my  object.'  Being 
surprised  by  this  statement,  I  told  Mr.  Thompson  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  probably  so  much  perplexed  by  his 
situation  that  he  had  not  fully  considered  the  matter, 
and  that  as  he  was  already  involved  in  difficulty,  we 
ought  not  to  add  to  his  burdens ;  and  then  suggested 
to  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  had  better  see  Mr.  Buchanan 
again,  and  by  way  of  inducing  him  to  think  the  matter 
over,  mention  what  I  had  been  saying  to  him.  Mr. 
Thompson  said,  '  Well,  I  can  do  so,  but  I  think  he 
fully  understands  it.'  In  the  evening  I  met  Mr. 
Thompson  at  a  small  social  party,  and  as  soon  as  I 
approached  him,  he  said,  '  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. I  told  Mr.  Buchanan  all  you  said,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  wished  me  to  go,  and  hoped  I  might  suc- 
ceed.' I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  '  Was  there  ever 
before  any  potentate  who  sent  out  his  own  Cabinet 
ministers  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  his  govern- 
ment ! '  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thompson  did  go  on  the 
errand,  and  had  a  public  reception  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  returned  to  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  is 
known,  but  this  incident  serves  to  recall  it."  * 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Cabinet  cabal  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  testimony  of  his  partici- 
pation, by  one  who,  from  first  to  last,  was  a 
principal  and  controlling  actor.  Jefferson  Davis 
records  that : 

"In  November,  i860,  after  the  result  of  the  presi- 
dential election  was  known,  the  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, having  issued  his  proclamation  convoking  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  a  convention,  invited  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  State  of  Congress,  to  meet 
him  for  consultation  as  to  the  character  of  the  message 
he  should  send  to  the  Legislature  when  assembled. 
While  engaged  in  the  consultation  with  the  governor 
just  referred  to,  a  telegraphic  message  was  handed  to 
me  from  two  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet, 
urging  me  to  proceed  '  immediately '  to  Washington, 
li -patch  was  laid  before  the  governor  and  the 
nemberi  of  Congress  from  the  State  who  were  in 
conference  with  him,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
comply  with  the  summons.  On  arrival  at  Washington, 
I  found,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  my  presence 
there  was  desired  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
it  wr  '  I  might  exercise   with  the  President 

(Mr.  Buchanan)  in  relation   to   his  forthcoming  mes- 
sage  to  Congress.      On    paying    my    respects   to   the 
lent,  he  told  me  that  he  had  finished  the  rough 

■ chesan  1  Writings  of  T.  L.  Clingman,"  p.  526. 
f  Davis:  "Rise  and   [all  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," pages  57,  58,  59. 


draft  of  his  message,  but  that  it  was  still  open  to  re- 
vision and  amendment,  and  that  he  would  like  to  read 
it  to  me.  He  did  so  and  very  kindly  accepted  all  the 
modifications  which  I  suggested.  The  message  was, 
however,  afterward  somewhat  changed."  t 

Here  is  a  substantial  unmasking  of  the  com- 
bined occult  influence  which  presided  over 
the  initiatory  steps  of  the  great  American 
Rebellion  —  its  central  council  —  the  master 
wheel  of  its  machinery  —  and  the  connecting 
relation  which  caused  all  its  subordinate  parts 
to  move  in  harmonious  accord. 

With  the  same  mind  to  dictate  a  secession 
message  to  a  legislature  and  a  non- coercion 
message  to  Congress  —  to  assemble  insurrec- 
tionary troops  to  seize  Federal  forts  and  with- 
hold government  troops  from  their  protection 
—  to  incite  governors  to  rebellion  and  over- 
awe a  weak  President  to  a  virtual  abdication 
of  his  rightful  authority,  history  need  not  won- 
der at  the  surprising  unity  and  early  success  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Union. 

THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE. 

Less  than  a  month  intervened  between  the 
November  election  at  which  Lincoln  had  been 
chosen  and  the  annual  session  of  Congress, 
which  would  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  and  it  was  necessary  at  once  to 
begin  the  preparation  of  the  annual  message. 
Now  indeed  a  golden  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  President  Buchanan.  The  suffrages 
of  his  fellow-citizens  had  covered  his  polit- 
ical theories,  his  party  measures,  and  his  offi- 
cial administration  with  condemnation,  in  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  ballots.^  But  the  Charles- 
ton conspirators  had  within  a  very  few  days 
created  for  him  a  new  issue  overshadowing  all 
the  questions  on  which  he  had  suffered  politi- 
cal wreck.  Since  the  6th  of  November,  the 
campaign  of  the  Border  Ruffians  for  the  con- 
quest of  Kansas,  and  the  wider  congressional 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Territories, 
might  be  treated  as  things  of  the  past.  Even 
had  they  still  been  pending  issues,  they  paled 
into  insignificance  before  the  paramount  ques- 
tion of  disunion.  Face  to  face  with  this  dan- 
ger, the  adherents  of  Lincoln,  of  Douglas,  of 
Bell,  and  the  fraction  of  his  own  partisans  in 
the  free  States  would  be  compelled  to  sink 
minor  discords,  and  as  one  man  to  follow  the 
constitutional  ruler  in  a  constitutional  defense 
of  the  laws,  the  flag,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Union. 

Without  change  of  position,  without  recan- 
tation of  principle,  without  abatement  even  of 
declared  party  doctrine,  honestly  executing 

X  3,832,240  opposition  popular  votes  against  847,953 
for  Breckinridge,  the  candidate  championed  by  the 
President  and  his  adherents. 
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only  the  high  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  he 
could  turn  from  the  old  issues  and  take  up 
the  new.  A  single  stride,  and  from  the  flying 
leader  of  a  discomfited  rout,  he  might  become 
the  mailed  hero  of  an  overpowering  host. 
Tradition,  patriotism,  duty,  the  sleepless  mo- 
nition of  a  solemn  official  oath, — all  summoned 
him  to  take  this  step,  and  a  brilliant  precedent 
in  presidential  annals,  an  incident  forever  lum- 
inous in  American  history,  assured  him  of  the 
plaudits  of  posterity. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  coun- 
try, President  Buchanan  had  neither  the  intel- 
lectual independence  nor  the  courage  equal 
to  such  an  act  of  moral  heroism.  Of  sincere 
patriotism  and  of  blameless  personal  rectitude, 
he  had  reached  political  eminence  by  slow 
promotion  through  seniority,  not  by  brilliancy 
of  achievement.  He  was  a  politician,  not  a 
statesman.  Of  fair  ability  and  great  industry 
in  his  earlier  life,  the  irresolution  and  passive- 
ness  of  advancing  age  and  physical  infirmity 
were  now  upon  him.  Though  from  the  great 
free  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  saw  with  South- 
ern eyes  and  heard  with  Southern  ears,  and  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  South  was  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  resentment  arising  from 
deliberate  and  persistent  injuries  from  the 
North. 

The  fragment  of  an  autograph  diary  from 
the  pen  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,* 
affords  the  exact  evidence  of  the  temper  in 
which  President  Buchanan  officially  confronted 
the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  entries,  on  several 
days,  beginning  with  November  7th,  i860, 
the  day  following  the  presidential  election  : 

"  Washington  City,  November  7th,  i860. 

"...  The  President  wrote  me  a  note  this  evening, 
alluding  to  a  rumor  which  reached  the  city  to  the  ef- 
fect that  an  armed  force  had  attacked  and  carried  the 
forts  in  Charleston  Harbor.  He  desired  me  to  visit  him, 
which  I  did,  and  assured  him  that  the  rumor  was  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  an  attempt  being  made. 
We  entered  upon  a  general  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  disunion  and  discussed  the  probabilities  of  it 
pretty  fully.  We  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  all 
indications  from  the  South  looked  as  if  disunion  was 
inevitable.  He  said  that  whilst  his  reason  told  him 
there  was  great  danger,  yet  his  feelings  repelled  the 
convictions  of  his  mind. 

"Judge  Black,  the  Attorney-General,  was  present 
during  a  part  of  the  conversation,  and  indicated  an  opin- 
ion, that  any  attempt  at  disunion  by  a  State  should  be 
put  down  by  all  the  power  of  the  Government,  t 

*  Printed  in  "  The  Early  Life,  Campaigns,  and  Pub- 
lic Services  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  a  record  of  the  cam- 
paigns and  heroic  deeds  of  his  companions  in  arms,  by 
a  distinguished  Southern  journalist."  8vo.  ,E.  B.  Treat, 
Publisher,  New  York  i87i,p.  789,  article  Major  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Floyd.  It  says:  "Among  his  private  pa- 
pers examined  after  his  death  the  fragment  of  a  diary 
was  found,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  which  is  here 
copied  entire."  The  diary  also  bears  internal  evidence 
of  genuineness. 


"  November  9th.  .  .  .  A  Cabinet  meeting  was  held 
as  usual  at  I  o'clock;  all  the  members  were  present, 
ami  the  President  said  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
the  most  important  ever  before  the  <  labinet  sin  ■ 
induction  into  office.  The  question,  lie  said,  to  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  was  as  i"  the  course  the  Admin- 
istration should  advise  him  to  pursue  in  relation  to 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  South,  and  most 
particularly  in  South  Carolina.  After  a  considerable 
amount  of  desultory  conversation,  he  asked  the  opin- 
ions of  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  what  should 
be  done  or  said  relative  to  a  suggestion  which  he  threw 
out.  His  suggestion  was  that  a  proposition  should  be 
made  for  a  general  convention  of  the  States  as  provi- 
ded for  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  propose  some 
plan  of  compromising  the  angry  disputes  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  He  said  if  this  were  done,  and 
the  North  or  non-slaveholding  States  should  refuse  it, 
the  South  would  stand  justified  before  the  whole  world 
for  refusing  longer  to  remain  in  a  confederacy  where 
her  rights  were  so  shamefully  violated.  He  said  he 
was  compelled  to  notice  at  length  the  alarming  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  duty. 

"  General  Cass  spoke  with  earnestness  and  much 
feeling  about  the  impending  crisis  —  admitted  fully  all 
the  great  wrongs  and  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  South  by  Northern  fanaticism,  and 
deplored  it.  But  he  was  emphatic  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  secession  by  any  State  from  the 
Union.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  appeal  for  a 
convention,  but  seemed  to  think  it  might  do  well 
enough  to  try  it.  He  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  using 
force  to  coerce  a  State  that  attempted  to  secede. 

"Judge  Black,  the  Attorney-General,  was  emphatic  in 
his  advocacy  of  coercion,  and  advocated  earnestly  the 
propriety  of  sending  at  once  a  strong  force  into  the 
forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  enough  to  deter  if  possible 
the  people  from  any  attempt  at  disunion.  He  seemed 
to  favor  the  idea  of  an  appeal  for  a  general  convention 
of  all  the  States. 

"  Governor  Cobb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
clared his  very  decided  approbation  of  the  proposition, 
for  two  reasons  —  first,  that  it  afforded  the  President  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  high  and  statesmanlike  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  of  agitation,  and  the  proper 
remedies  to  prevent  it;  secondly,  because,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  failure  to  procure  that  redress  which  the 
South  would  be  entitled  to  and  would  demand  (and 
that  failure  he  thought  certain),  would  tend  to  unite 
the  entire  South  in  a  decided  disunion  movement.  He 
thought  disunion  inevitable,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances most  desirable. 

"  Mr.  Holt,  the  Postmaster-General,  thought  the 
proposition  for  the  convention  dangerous,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  if  the  call  should  be  made  and  it  should  fail 
to  procure  redress,  those  States  which  now  are  opposed 
to  secession,  might  find  themselves  inclined,  from  a 
feeling  of  honor,  to  back  the  States  resolving  on  dis- 
union. Without  this  common  demand  and  common 
failure,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  such  danger  of 
united  action,  and  therefore  a  stronger  prospect  of 
some  future  plan  of  reconciliation. 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
thought  well  of  the  plan  of  calling  for  a  general  con- 
vention —  thought  his  State  ( Mississippi )  about  equally 

tThe  astounding  mysteries  and  eccentricities  of 
politics  find  illustration  in  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  this  recorded  impulsive,  off-hand  and  patriotic 
expression  of  Attorney-General  Black,  on  November 
7th,  and  his  labored  official  opinion  of  an  exactly 
opposite  tenor,  certified  to  the  President  under  date 
of  November  20th.  See  Opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Vol.  IX,  p.  517. 
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divided  between  the  union  and  disunion  men.  He 
deprecated  the  idea  of  force,  and  said  any  show  of  it 
by  the  Government  would  instantly  make  Mississippi 
a  unit  in  favor  of  disunion. 

•■  Mr.  Tracer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  thought  well 
of  the  appeal  tor  the  convention  —  coincided  in  an 
opinion  I  had  expressed,  that  retaliatory  State  meas- 
ures would  prove  most  availing  for  bringing  the 
Northern  fanatics  to  their  senses. 

••  1  expressed  mvself  decidedly  opposed  to  any  rash 
movement,  and  against  the  idea  of  secession  at  this 
time.  I  did  so  because  I  think  that  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration will  fail,  and  be  regarded  as  impotent  for  good 
or  evil  within  four  months  after  his  inauguration.  "We 
are  to  meet  to-morrow  at  I  o'clock. 

■■  November  10th.  .  .  .  We  had  a  Cabinet  meeting 
to-day.  at  which  the  President  read  a  very  elaborate 
document,  prepared  either  as  a  part  of  his  message  or 
as  a  proclamation.  It  was  well  written  in  the  main, 
and  met  with  extravagant  commendation  from  General 
Cass,  Governor  Toucey,  Judge  Black,  and  Mr.  Holt. 
Cobb,  Thompson,  and  myself  found  much  to  differ  from 
in  it, —  Cobb  because  it  inculcated  submission  to  Lin- 
coln's election  and  intimated  the  use  of  force  to  coerce 
a  submission  to  his  rule,  and  because  it  reprehended 
the  policy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill;  Thompson  be- 
cause of  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence  and  the  hostility 
to  the  secession  doctrine.  I  objected  to  it  because  I 
think  it  misses  entirely  the  temper  of  the  Southern 
people  and  attacks  the  true  State- Rights  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  secession.  I  do  not  see  what  good  can  come 
of  the  paper,  as  prepared,  and  I  do  see  how  much  mis- 
chief may  flow  from  it." 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  may- 
accept  these  extracts  at  their  full  literal  import. 
Either  the  words  "  coerce,"  "  submission,"  "  use 
of  force,"  and  so  on  are  written  down  by  the 
diarist  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  or  the  President  and  sev- 
eral of  his  counselors  underwent  an  amazing 
change  of  sentiment.  But  in  a  general  way 
they  show  us  that  on  the  fourth  day  after  Lin- 
coln's election  the  Buchanan  Cabinet  was  al- 
ready divided  into  hostile  camps.  Cass  of 
Michigan,  Secretary  of  State,  Toucey  of  Con- 
necticut, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Black  of 
Pennsylvania,  Attorney-General,  and  Holt  of 
Kentucky,  Postmaster-General,  were  emphatic 
Unionists;  while  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Thompson  of  Mississippi, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  War,  were  secessionists — 
the  latter  yet  professing  devotion  to  the  Union, 
but  with  such  ifs  and  huts  as  left  sufficiently 
clear  evidence  of  his  inevitable  drift  to  disloy- 
alty. 

All  impulses  of  prudence  or  patriotism  ought 
to  have  moved  the  President  to  reconstruct 
his  Cabinet.  But  instead  of  some  energetic 
executive  act  of  this  character,  he  seems  to 
have  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  a 

*  "  It  wa-  while  these  plans  for  a  coup  d'etat  before 
the  4th  of  March  were  being  matured  in  the  very  Cabi- 
•A  in  the  pretence  of  a  President  too  feeble 
to  resist  them  and  too  blind  even  to  see  them,  that  Mr. 
Stanton  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  answer  the 
question,  *  Can  a  State  be  coerced  ?  '  For  two  hours  he 
battled  and  finally  scattered  for  the  time  being  the  here- 


political  essay  to  teach  the  North  its  duty ; 
as  if  his  single  pen  had  power  to  change  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  point  which  they  had  decided  by  their  votes 
only  four  days  previously  after  six  years  of 
discussion.  In  the  draft  of  this  document, 
which  he  read  to  his  Cabinet  on  November 
ioth,  we  have  the  important  record  that  "it  in- 
culcated submission  to  Lincoln's  election,  and 
intimated  the  use  of  force  to  coerce  a  submission 
to  his  rule," —  positions  which  Floyd  records 
were  "  met  with  extravagant  commendations 
from  General  Cass,  Governor  Toucey,  Judge 
Black,  and  Mr.  Holt."  This  was  a  true  touch- 
stone; it  instantly  brought  out  not  only  the 
open  secessionism  of  Cobb  and  Thompson, 
but  the  disguised  disloyalty  of  Floyd. 

It  is  a  strange  historical  phenomenon  that 
with  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cab- 
inet in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  South  should 
have  been  permitted  to  organize  revolution. 
The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  the  temporizing  fee- 
bleness of  Buchanan  and  in  the  superior  finesse 
and  daring  conspiracy  of  Cobb,  Thompson, 
and  Floyd. 

Many  indications  make  it  evident  that  a  long 
and  laborious  factional  struggle  took  place  over 
the  preparation  of  the  President's  message.  The 
telegraph  announced  several  protracted  Cabi- 
net sessions;  and  as  early  as  the  21st  of  No- 
vember the  points  under  discussion  and  the 
attitude  of  the  President  and  his  several  offi- 
cial advisers  were  accurately  foreshadowed  in 
the  newspapers.  Nor  were  these  momentous 
deliberations  confined  to  the  Cabinet  proper. 
All  the  varieties  of  suggestion  and  contradic- 
tory counsels  which  were  solicited  or  tendered 
we  may  never  learn,  and  yet  we  know  enough 
to  infer  the  highest  extremes  and  antagonisms 
of  doctrine  and  policy.  On  the  one  hand  came 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  future  chief  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, at  the  urgent  call  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors; on  the  other  hand  came  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Buchanan's  future  Attorney-General 
and  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,*  called  in  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  to  help  him  through 
the  intricate  maze  of  his  perplexed  opinions 
and  inclinations.  How  many  others  may  have 
come  voluntarily  or  by  summons  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guess.  Many  brains  and  hands,  how- 
ever, must  have  joined  in  the  work,  since  the 
document  is  such  a  heterogeneous  medley  of 
conflicting  theories,  irreconcilable  doctrines, 
impracticable  and  irrelevant  suggestions.  For 
at  length  the  hesitating  and  bewildered  Presi- 

sies  with  which  secession  had  filled  the  head  of  that 
old  broken-down  man.  Pie  was  requested  to  prepare 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  power  to  be  inserted  in 
the  forthcoming  message." — [Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  in  the 
"Boston  Congregationalist."  See  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
XXVI. ,  p.  468.] 
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dent,  unable  to  decide  and  impotent  to  con- 
struct, seems  to  have  made  his  message  a 
patchwork  from  the  contributions  of  his  ad- 
visers, regular  and  irregular,  with  the  inevita- 
ble effect,  not  to  combine  and  strengthen,  but 
to  weaken  and  confuse  the  warring  thoughts 
and  alien  systems. 

Aside  from  the  mere  recapitulation  of  de- 
partment reports,  the  message  of  President 
Buchanan  delivered  to  Congress  on  the  4th 
of  December  occupied  itself  mainly  with  two 
subjects, —  slavery  and  disunion.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  it  repeated  the  assertions  and 
arguments  of  the  Buchanan  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  the  late  presidential 
campaign,  charging  the  present  peril  entirely 
upon  the  North.  As  a  remedy  it  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
expressly*  recognizing  slavery  in  States  which 
had  adopted  or  might  adopt  it,  and  also  ex- 
pressly giving  it  existence  and  protection  in 
the  Federal  Territories.  The  proposal  was  sim- 
ply childish.  Precisely  this  issue  had  been 
decided  at  the  presidential  election ;  to  do 
this  would  be  to  reverse  the  final  verdict  of 
the  ballot-box.  t 

On  the  question  of  disunion  or  secession,  the 
message  raised  a  vague  and  unwarrantable 
distinction  between  the  infractions  of  law  and 
allegiance  by  individuals,  and  the  infractions 
of  law  and  allegiance  by  the  commonwealth, 
or  body  politic  denominated  a  State.  Under  the 


first  head  it  held:  Thatthe  Union  was  designed 
to  be  perpetual;  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  invested  with  sovereign  powers  on 
special  subjects,  which  can  only  be  opposed 
or  abrogated  by  revolution;  that  secessl  11 
is  unconstitutional,  and  is,  therefore,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  revolution ;  that  the  ex- 
ecutive has  no  right  to  recognize  the  seces- 
sion of  a  State;  that  the  Constitution  has 
established  a  perfect  government  in  all  its 
forms,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and 
this  government,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
acts  directly  upon  the  individual  citizen  of 
every  State  and  executes  its  own  decrees  by 
the  agency  of  its  own  officers;  and,  finally, 
that  the  Executive  cannot  be  absolved  from 
his  duty  to  execute  the  laws. 

But,  continues  the  President,  the  laws  can 
only  be  executed  in  certain  prescribed  meth- 
ods, through  the  agency  of  courts,  marshals, 
posse  comttatus,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the 
militia  or  land  and  naval  forces.  The  means 
and  agencies,  therefore,  fail,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  becomes  impracticable,  when, 
as  in  South  Carolina,  universal  public  senti- 
ment has  deprived  him  of  courts,  marshals, 
z.nd  posse.  Present  laws  being  inadequate  to 
overcome  a  united  opposition,  even  in  a  single 
State,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  decide 
whether  they  can  be  effectually  amended.  \ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  summary, 
that  the  whole  of  the   President's  rambling 


*  Slavery  existed  by  virtue  of  express  enactments  in 
the  several  constitutions  of  the  slave  States,  but  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  it  only  implied 
sanction. 

t "  It  was  with  some  surprise,  I  confess,  that  I  read 
the  message  of  the  President.  The  message  laid  down 
certain  conditions  as  those  upon  which  alone  the  great 
Confederacy  of  the  United  States  could  be  preserved 
from  disruption.  In  so  doing  the  President  appeared 
to  be  preparing  beforehand  an  apology  for  the  seces- 
sion. Had  the  conditions,  indeed,  been  such  as  the 
Northern  States  would  be  likely  to  accept,  the  mes- 
sage might  have  been  considered  one  of  peace.  But 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  Northern  States 
should  now,  at  the  moment  of  their  triumph,  and  with 
large  majorities  of  Republicans  in  their  assemblies,  sub- 
mit to  conditions  which,  during  many  years  of  strug- 
gle, they  have  rejected  or  evaded."  —[Lord  John  Rus- 
sell to  Lord  Lyons,  December  25th,  1S60.  British  Blue 
Book.  ] 

X  The  logic  of  the  message  utterly  breaks  down  by 
a  palpable  omission  to  state  the  well-known  fact  that, 
though  every  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
State,  might  refuse  to  accept  or  execute  the  office  of 
United  States  marshal,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  Federal 
officer,  the  want  could  be  immediately  lawfully  supplied 
by  appointing  any  qualified  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
who  might  lawfully  and  properly  lead  either  a  posse,  or 
Federal  forces,  or  State  militia,  to  put  down  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws,  insurrection,  or  rebellion. 
President  Buchanan  admitted  his  own  error,  and  re- 
pudiated his  own  doctrine,  when  on  January  2d,  fol- 
lowing, he  nominated  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 


But  this  whole  fine-spun  web  of  partisan  sophistry 
is  superfluous  and  mere  concealing  rubbish.  Sections 
two  and  three  of  the  Act  of  February  28th,  1  795,  author- 
ize the  President,  when  the  execution  of  the  laws  is 
obstructed  by  insurrection  too  powerful  for  courts  and 
marshals,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  and  all  the 
States,  first  and  primarily  to  "suppress  such  combina- 
tions," and,  secondly,  "  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed;  and  the  use  of  militia  so  to  be  called  forth 
may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next 
session  of  Congress."  In  performing  this  duty  the 
act  imposes  but  a  single  condition  or  prerequisite  on 
the  Executive  :  he  shall  by  proclamation  command  the 
insurgents  to  disperse.  These  sections  are  complete, 
harmonious,  self-sufficient,  and,  in  their  chief  provis- 
ions, nowise  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  any 
other  section  or  clause  of  the  act.  They  place  under 
the  President's  command  the  whole  militia,  and  by  a 
subsequent  law  (March  3d,  1807)  also  the  entire  army 
and  navy  of  the  Union,  against  rebellion.  The  a 
tion  that  the  army  can  only  follow  a  marshal  and  his 
writ  in  a  case  of  rebeliion,  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
the  language  of  the  act,  but  utterly  refuted  by  strong 
implication.  The  last  section  repeals  a  former  provis- 
ion limiting  the  President's  action  to  cases  of  insur- 
rection of  which  United  States  judges  Tiall  have  ^iven 
him  notice,  and  thereby  remits  him  to  any  and  all  his 
official  sources  of  information.  Jackson's  famous  force 
bill  only  provided  certain  supplementary  details;  it 
directly  recognized  and  invoked  the  great  powers  of 
the  Act  of  1795.  and  expiring  by  limitation,  left  its 
wholesome  plenitude  and  broad  original  grant  of 
authority  unimpaired. 
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discussion  of  the  first  head  of  the  disunion 
question  resulted  logically  in  three  ultimate 
conclusions:  (i)  That  South  Carolina  was 
in  revolt :  yz\  that  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
and  moral  obligation  all  united  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  suppress  this  revolt  by 
executing  the  laws  upon  and  against  the  citi- 
■ens  of  that  State;  (3)  that  certain  defects 
in  the  laws  paralyzed  their  practical  enforce- 
ment. 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  argument,  his  opin- 
ions, whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  sound- 
ness, were  confined  to  the  legitimate  field  of 
executive  interpretation,  and  such  as  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  discretion  he  might  with 
undoubted  propriety  communicate  to  Con- 
-.  But  he  had  apparently  failed  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  in  thus  summarily  reason- 
ing the  executive  and  governmental  power  of 
a  voung,  compact,  vigorous,  and  thoroughly 
organized  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
into  sheer  nothingness  and  impotence.  How 
supremely  absurd  was  the  whole  national 
panoply  of  commerce,  credit,  coinage,  treaty 
power,  judiciary,  taxation,  militia,  army  and 
navy,  and  Federal  flag,  if,  through  the  mere 
joint  of  a  defective  law,  the  hollow  reed  of  a 
secession  ordinance  could  inflict  a  fatal  wound  ! 

The  President  proceeds,  therefore,  to  discuss 
the  second  head  of  the  disunion  question,  by 
an  attempt  to  formulate  and  define  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  threatened  rebellion.  He  would  not  only 
roll  the  burden  from  his  own  shoulders  upon 
the  national  legislature,  but  he  would  by  vol- 
unteer advice  instruct  that  body  how  it  must 
be  borne  and  disposed  of.  Addressing  Con- 
gress, he  says  in  substance: 

"  You  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous 
question,  whether  you  possess  the  power  by  force  of 
arms  to  compel  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union.  The 
question,  fairly  stated,  is  :  Has  the  Constitution  dele- 
gated to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  sub- 
mission which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has  actually 
withdrawn,  from  the  Confederacy  ?  If  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the 
power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to  declare  and 
to  make  war  against  a  State.  After  much  serious  re- 
flection I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
r  has  been  delegated  to  Congress,  or  to  any  other 
department  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be 
.  asserted  that  the  power  to  make  war  against  a 
State  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Constitution.  Hut  if  we  possessed  this  power, 
would  it  \>c  wise  to  exercise  it  under  existing  circum- 
'  'Mir  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion,  and 
can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens 
shed  in  civil  war.  Congress  possesses  many  means  of 
erring  it  by  conciliation;  but  the  sword  was  not 
placed  in  their  hand  to  preserve  it  by  force." 


Why  did  the  message  thus  leap  at  one  bound 
without  necessary  connection  or  coherence 
from  the  discussion  of  executive  to  those  of 
legislative  powers  ?  Why  waste  words  over 
doubtful  theories  when  there  was  pressing  need 
to  suggest  practical  amendments  to  the  statute 
whose  real  or  imaginary  defects  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  pointed  out  ?  Why  indulge  in  lamenta- 
tions over  the  remote  possibility  that  Congress 
might  violate  the  Constitution,  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded  only  prompt  preventive  or- 
ders from  the  executive  to  arrest  the  actual 
threatened  violation  of  law  by  Charleston 
mobs  ?  Why  talk  of  war  against  States  when 
the  duty  of  the  hour  was  the  exercise  of  ac- 
knowledged authority  against  insurrectionary 
citizens  ? 

The  issue  and  argument  were  wholly  false 
and  irrelevant.  No  State  had  yet  seceded.  Ex- 
ecute such  laws  of  the  United  States  as  were 
in  acknowledged  vigor,  and  disunion  would 
be  impossible.  Buchanan  needed  only  to  do 
what  he  afterward  so  truthfully  asserted  Lincoln 
had  done.*  But  through  his  inaction,  and  still 
more  through  his  declared  want  of  either 
power  or  right  to  act,  disunion  gained  two 
important  points  and  advantages, —  the  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  voice  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  especially  upon  Congress;  and  the 
substantial  pledge  of  the  Administration  that 
it  would  lay  no  straw  in  the  path  of  peaceful, 
organized  measures  to  bring  about  State 
secession. 

The  central  dogma  of  the  message,  that 
while  a  State  has  no  right  to  secede,  the  Un- 
ion has  no  right  to  coerce,  has  been  univer- 
sally condemned  as  a  paradox.  The  popular 
estimate  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  proposition  and 
arguments  was  forcibly  presented  at  the  time 
by  a  jesting  criticism  attributed  to  Mr.  Seward. 
"  I  think,"  said  the  New  York  senator,  "  the 
President  has  conclusively  proved  two  things  : 
(1)  That  no  State  has  the  right  to  secede  un- 
less it  wishes  to;  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  to  enforce  the  laws  unless  some- 
body opposes  him."  t  If  this  be  looked  upon 
as  the  sarcasm  of  a  political  enemy,  it  is  even 
less  damaging  than  the  serious  explanation 
put  upon  his  language  by  his  political  friends. 
The  recognized  organ  of  the  Administration 
said :  "Mr.  Buchanan  has  increased  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lincoln  party  by  his  repudia- 
tion of  the  coercion  theory,  and  his  firm  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  resort  to  force  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  secession  of  a  sovereign 
State."}    Nor  were  intelligent  lookers-on  in 


"  Happily  our  civil  war  was  undertaken  and  prose-  ernment  of  the  United  States."— [Buchanan,  in  "  Mr. 

.lit'-'!   in   letf-defense,  not    to  coerce  a    State,  hut    to  Buchanan's  Administration,"  p.  129.J 

enforce  the  execution  of   the  laws  within   the  States  t  Corres.  N.  Y.  "Evening  Post." 

against  individuals,  and  to  soppress  an  unjust  rebellion  j  Washington    "  Constitution  "  of  December    19th, 

raised  by  a  conspiracy  amon;;  them  against  the  Gov-  i860. 
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foreign  lands  a  whit  less  severe  in  their  judg- 
ment :  "  Mr.  Buchanan's  message,"  said  the 
London  "  Times,"  a  month  later,  "  has  been 
a  greater  blow  to  the  American  people  than 
all  the  rants  of  the  Georgian  governor  or  the 
'  ordinances '  of  the  Charleston  convention. 
The  President  has  dissipated  the  idea  that 
the  States  which  elected  him  constitute  one 
people." 

THE  CONSPIRACY    PROCLAIMED. 

To  a  great  majority  of  the  people  the  hopes 
and  chances  of  a  successful  compromise  seemed 
still  cheering  and  propitious.  There  was  in- 
deed a  prevailing  agitation  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Union,  but  it  had  taken  a  vir- 
ulent form  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  States. 
In  most  of  these  a  decided  majority  still  dep- 
recated disunion.  Three  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  country  were  by  the  voice  of 
their  leaders  pledged  to  peace  and  order ;  the 
fourth,  apparently  controlled  as  yet  by  the 
powerful  influences  of  official  subordination 
and  patronage,  must,  so  it  seemed,  yield  to 
the  now  expressed  and  public  advice  of  the 
President  in  favor  of  Union  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law;  especially  in  view  of  the 
forbearance  and  kindness  he  was  personally 
exercising  toward  the  unruly  elements  of  his 
faction.  Throughout  the  Northern  States  the 
folly  and  evils  of  disunion  appeared  so  palpa- 
ble, that  it  was  not  generally  regarded  as  an 
imminent  danger,  but  rather  as  merely  a  pos- 
sible though  not  probable  event.  The  hasty 
and  seemingly  earnest  action  of  the  people 
and  authorities  of  South  Carolina  was  looked 
upon  as  a  historical  repetition  of  the  nullifica- 
tion crisis  of  183 1-2  ;  and  without  examining 
too  closely  the  real  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs, men  hoped,  rather  than  intelligently  ex- 
pected, that  the  parallel  would  continue  to 
the  end.  Some  sort  of  compromise  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  of  1850  was  the  prevailing  preoc- 
cupation in  politics. 

This  was  the  popular  view  of  the  situation. 
But  it  was  a  very  narrow  and  erroneous  view, 
because  it  lacked  the  essential  information  nec- 
essary to  form  a  correct  and  solid  judgment. 
The  deep  estrangement  between  the  sections 
was  imperfectly  realized.  The  existence  of  four 
parties,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  American 
politics,  had  seriously  weakened  party  cohe- 
sion, and  more  than  quadrupled  party  prejudice 
and  mistrust.  There  was  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  conviction  and  purpose,  not  expressed  in 
speeches  and  platforms.  But  the  most  serious 
ignorance  was  in  respect  to  the  character  and 
fidelity  of  the  high  officers  of  the  government. 
Of  the  personal  timidity  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
the  treachery  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  of  the  exclusion  of  General  Scott  from 


military  councils,  of  the  President's  persistent 
refusal  to  send  troops  to  Anderson,  of  his  stipu- 
lation with  the  South  Carolina  members,  of  the 
intrigue  which  drove  General  Cass  from  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  and  from  the 
Cabinet,  the  people  at  large  knew  nothing,  or 
so  little  that  they  could  put  no  intelligent  con- 
struction upon  the  event.  The  debates  of  Con- 
gress shed  the  first  clear  light  upon  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  very  violence  and  bitterness  of 
the  secession  speeches  caused  the  multitude  to 
doubt  their  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  or,  as  a 
final  probability,  placed  their  authors  in  the 
category  of  fanatics  who  would  gain  no  fol- 
lowers. 

While,  therefore,  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  maintained,  as  a  rule, 
an  expectant  and  watchful  silence,  the  con- 
servatives, made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
supporters  of  Bell  and  Everett,  were  active  in 
setting  on  foot  a  movement  for  compromise, 
in  the  final  success  of  which  they  had  the  full- 
est confidence ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  their  in- 
tegrity and  ability  to  add  that  this  confidence 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  delusive  indica- 
tions of  surface  politics.  Highly  patriotic  in 
sentiment  and  purpose  and  highly  prudent  in 
word  and  act,  their  leading  men  in  Congress 
had  promptly  opposed  secession,  had  moved 
a  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  secured 
the  authorization,  the  appointment,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  House  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three.  Already  had  some  twenty-three  different 
propositions  of  adjustment  been  submitted  to 
this  committee,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
actually  seemed  as  if  only  a  little  patience  and 
patriotic  earnestness  were  needed  to  find  a 
compromise, —  perhaps  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  the  feverish  unrest  and  im- 
patience of  the  nation  would  compel  Congress 
to  enact  or  propose,  and  the  different  States 
and  sections,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  accept 
and  ratify. 

Superior  political  wisdom  and  more  thor- 
ough information,  as  well  as  a  finer  strategy, 
a  quicker  enthusiasm,  a  more  absolute  devo- 
tion, and  a  more  unremitting  industry,  must  be 
freely  accorded  to  the  conspirators  who  now 
labored  night  and  day  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
union. They  counted  more  clearly  than  their 
opponents  the  demoralization  of  parties  at  the 
North,  the  latent  revolutionary  discontent  at 
the  South,  the  potent  influence  of  brilliant  and 
combined  leadership,  and  the  social,  commer- 
cial, and  political  conditions  which  might  be 
brought  into  present  and  ultimate  action.  They 
recognized  that  they  were  but  a  minority,  a 
faction  ;  but  they  also  realized  that  as  such 
they  had  a  substantial  control  of  from  six  to 
eleven  States  whenever  they  chose  to  make 
that  control  effective,  and  that,  for  present  uses 
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at  least,  the  President  was,  under  their  influ- 
ence, but  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 

Better  than  the  Republicans  from  the  North, 
or  even  the  conservatives  from  the  border 
States,  thev  knew  that  in  the  cotton-States  a 
widespread  change  of  popular  sentiment  was 
then  being  wrought  and  might  very  soon  be 
complete/  Except  upon  the  extreme  alterna- 
tive oi  disunion,  the  people  of  the  border 
States  were  eager  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  join  them  in  a  contest  for  alleged  political 
rights.  Nearly  half  the  people  of  the  North 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
justness  of  their  formulated  complaints.  The 
election  of  Lincoln  was  indeed  a  flimsy  and 
specious  pretext  for  separation,  but  it  had  the 
merit  of  universal  publicity,  and  of  rankling 
irritation  among  the  unthinking  masses.  Agri- 
culture was  depressed,  commerce  was  in  panic, 
manufacturing  populations  were  in  want,  the 
national  treasury  was  empty,  the  army  was  dis- 
persed, the  fleet  was  scattered.  The  national 
prestige  was  humbled,  the  national  sentiment 
despondent,  the  national  faith  disturbed. 

Meanwhile  their  intrigues  had  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  hope.  The  Government  was 
publicly  committed  to  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
non-coercion,  and  was  secretly  pursuing  the 
equally  fatal  policy  of  concession.  Reinforce- 
ments had  been  withheld  from  Charleston 
and  must  from  motives  of  consistency  be  with- 
held from  all  other  forts  and  stations.  An  un- 
official stipulation,  with  the  President,  and  a 
peremptory  order  to  Anderson,  secured  beyond 
chance  the  safe  and  early  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  easy  seizure  of  the  Govern- 
ment property  and  forts  at  Charleston.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  were 
already  secretly  coquetting  for  the  favor  of  a 
free  port  and  an  advantageous  cotton-market. 
Friendly  voices  came  to  the  South  from  the 
North,  in  private  correspondence,  in  the  pub- 
lic press,  even  in  the  open  debates  of  Congress, 
promising  that  cities  should  go  up  in  flames 
and  the  fair  country  be  laid  waste  ere  a  single 
Northern  bayonet  should  molest  them  in  their 
meditated  secession. 

Upon  such  a  real  or  assumed  state  of  facts 
th-_-  conspirators  based  their  theory,  and  risked 
their  chances  of  success  in  dismembering  the 
republic, —  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
chose  their  opportunity  with  a  skill  and  fore- 
sight which  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
gave  them  immense  advantages  over  the  friends 
of  the  Union.  One-  vital  condition  of  success, 
however,  they  strangely  overlooked,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  deliberately  crowded  out  of  their 
problem, —  the  chance  of<  ivil  war,  without  for- 
eign intervention.  For  the  present  their  whole 
plan  depended  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
!d  accomplish  their  end  by  means  of  the 


single  instrumentality  of  peaceable  secession; 
and  with  this  view  they  proceeded  to  put  their 
scheme  into  prompt  execution. 

The  House  Committee  of  Thirty-three  had 
been  organized  by  the  selection  of  Thomas 
Corwin  as  its  chairman,  and  had  entered 
hopefully  upon  the  task  confided  to  it.  An 
angry  and  excited  caucus  of  active  conspir- 
ators was  said  to  have  been  held  the  week 
previous,  to  intimidate  the  members  from  the 
cotton- States  and  induce  them  to  refuse  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  but  this  coercive 
movement  only  partly  succeeded.  The  com- 
mittee held  a  long  meeting  on  December  12th, 
and  now  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  was  once 
more  convened  for  work.  The  informal  prop- 
ositions and  discussions  of  the  day  previous 
were  renewed,  but  resulted  only  in  calling  out 
views  and  schemes  too  vague  on  the  one  hand 
or  too  extreme  on  the  other.  The  subject  was 
about  to  be  laid  over  to  the  following  Satur- 
day, when  Mr.  Rust  of  Arkansas  startled  the 
committee  with  the  information  that  the  ex- 
tremists were  obtaining  signatures  to  a  paper 
to  announce  to  the  South  that  no  further  con- 
cession was  expected  from  the  North,  and  that 
any  adjustment  of  pending  difficulties  had  be- 
come impossible.  He  therefore  offered  a  resolu- 
tion to  meet  this  unexpected  crisis,  but  accepted 
the  following  substitute,  offered  by  Mr.  Dunn 
of  Indiana : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
the  existing  discontent  among  the  Southern  people  and 
the  growing  hostility  among  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  that  whether 
such  discontent  and  hostility  are  without  just  cause  or 
not,  any  reasonable,  proper,  and  constitutional  reme- 
dies and  effectual  guarantees  of  their  peculiar  rights 
and  interests,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Union,  should  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully granted." 

Other  amendments  were  voted  down,  and 
this  proposition  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  22 
to  8 ;  and  thus  in  good  faith  a  tender  of  reason- 
able concession  and  honorable  and  satisfactory 
compromise  was  made  by  the  North  to  the 
South.  But  the  peace-offering  was  a  waste  of 
patience  and  good-will.  Caucus  after  caucus 
of  the  secession  leaders  had  only  grown  more 
aggressive,  and  deepened  and  strengthened 
their  inflexible  purpose  to  push  the  country 
into  disunion.  Keeping  themselves  thoroughly 
informed  of  every  political  intrigue  and  every 
official  movement,  they  timed  their  own  deci- 
sions and  demonstrations  with  a  fatal  prompt- 
ness and  precision.  The  presence  of  General 
Scott,  who  after  a  long  illness  had  come 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  on  December 
1 2th,  to  give  his  urgent  advice  to  the  work  of 
counteracting  secession  by  vigorous  military 
preparation,  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  or 
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hinder  the  secession  leaders.  His  patriotic 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War*  on  the  13th 
naturally  fell  without  effect  upon  the  ears  of 
one  of  their  active  confederates. 

This  vital  issue  once  decided,  the  revolu- 
tionists did  not  lose  or  delay  a  single  moment 
in  taking  their  next  step  forward.  Neither  the 
temporizing  concession  of  the  President  nor 
the  conciliatory  and  half-apologetic  resolution 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  for  one  in- 
stant changed  or  affected  their  determination 
to  destroy  the  Government  and  dissolve  the 
Union. 

Friday,  December  14th,  i860,  was  a  day  of 
gloom  and  despondency  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
office,  bringing  to  his  mind  more  forcibly  than 
he  had  ever  before  realized  the  utter  shipwreck 
into  which  he  had  guided  his  Administration. 
To  the  jubilant  secessionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  only  a  day  of  perilous  triumph 
achieved,  but  also  of  apparently  assured  suc- 
cesses yet  to  come.  The  hitherto  official  organ 
of  the  Administration  in  its  issue  of  the  follow- 
ing morning  contained  two  publications  which 
gave  startling  notice  to  the  country  of  the 
weakness  of  the  right  and  the  strength  of  the 
wrong  in  the  swiftly  forming  struggle  for  na- 
tional existence. 

The  first  of  these  documents  was  a  proc- 
lamation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  stating  that  in  response  to  numerous 
appeals  he  designated  the  fourth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, proximo,  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting, 
and  prayer.  The  "  dangerous  and  distracted 
condition  of  our  country  "  was  therein  thus  set 
forth : 

"  The  Union  of  the  States  is  at  the  present  moment 
threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger  —  panic 
and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail  throughout 
the  land  —  our  laboring  population  are  without  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  bread  —  indeed,  hope  seems  to  have  de- 
serted the  minds  of  men.  All  classes  are  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  dismay,  and  the  wisest  counsels  of  our 
best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  disregarded.  .  .  . 
Humbling  ourselves  before  the  Most  High,  .  .  . 
let  us  implore  him  to  remove  from  our  hearts  that 
false  pride  of  opinion  which  would  impel  us  to  persevere 
in  wrong  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  rather  than  yield 
a  just  submission  to  the  unforeseen  exigencies  by 
which  we  are  now  surrounded.  .  .  .  An  omnipotent 
Providence  may  overrule  existing  evils  for  permanent 
good."t 

The  second  manifesto  was  more  practical, 
more  pertinent,  more  resolute.  As  the  first  pub- 
lic and  combined  action  of  the  conspirators,  it 
forms  the  hinge  upon  which  they  well-nigh 
turned  the  fate  of  the  New  World  Republic. 
It  was  a  brief  document,  but  contained  and 
expressed  all  the  essential  purpose  of  the  con- 
spiracy.   It  was  signed  by  about  one-half  the 

*  "Scott  Auto."  Vol.  II.,  p.  613. 

t  Washington  "  Constitution,"  Dec.  15th,  i860. 


senators  and  representatives  of  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas.  It  precedes  every  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  is  the  "official"  beginning  of 
the  subsequent  "Confederate  States,"  just  as 
Governor  Gist's  October  circular  was  the  "  of- 
ficial "  beginning  of  South  Carolina  secession. 

Address    of    certain    Southern     members    01 
Congress. 

To  our  Constituents. 

Washington,  December  14th,  i860. 

The  argument  is  exhausted.  All  hope  of  relief  in 
the  Union  through  the  agency  of  committees,  congres- 
sional legislation,  or  constitutional  amendments  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  we  trust  the  South  will  not  be  deceived 
by  appearances  or  the  pretense  of  new  guarantees. 
In  our  judgment  the  Republicans  are  resolute  in  the 
purpose  to  grant  nothing  that  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
the  South.  We  are  satisfied  the  honor,  safety,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  people  require  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Southern  Confederacy  —  a  result  to  be 
obtained  only  by  separate  State  secession  —  that  the 
primary  object  of  each  slaveholding  State  ought  to  be 
its  speedy  and  absolute  separation  from  a  Union  with 
hostile  States. 

J.  L.  Pugh of  Alabama. 

David  Clopton of  Alabama. 

Sydenham  Moore of  Alabama. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry of  Alabama. 

J.  A.  Stallworth of  Alabama. 

J.  W.  H.   Underwood of  Georgia. 

L.  J.  Gartrell of  Georgia. 

James  Jackson of  Georgia. 

John  J.  Jones of  Georgia. 

Martin  J.  Crawford of  Georgia. 

Alfred  Iverson,  U.  S.  Senator.  . .     Georgia. 

George  S.  Hawkins   of  Florida. 

T.  C.   Hindman   of  Arkansas. 

Jefferson  Davis,  U.  S.  Senator     Mississippi. 
A.  G.  Brown,  U.  S.  Senator. .      Mississippi. 

Wm.  Barksdale of  Mississippi. 

O.  R.  Singleton of  Mississippi. 

Reuben  Davis of  Mississippi. 

Burton  Craige of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  Ruffin of  North  Carolina. 

John  Slidell,  U.  S.  Senator.  .  .  .      Louisiana. 
J.  P.  Benjamin,  U.  S.  Senator.      Louisiana. 

J.  M.  Landrum of  Louisiana. 

Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  U.  S.  Senator.  .  .     Texas. 

John  Hemphill,  U.  S.  Senator Texas. 

J.  H.  Reagan ...  of  Texas. 

M.  L.  Bonham of  South  Carolina. 

Wm.  Porcher  Miles of  South  Carolina. 

John  McQueen of  South  Carolina. 

John  D.  Ashmore of  South  Carolina. 

Instead  of  the  argument  being  exhausted, 
it  was  scarcely  begun.  So  far  from  congres- 
sional or  constitutional  relief  having  been  re- 
fused, the  Southern  demand  for  them  had  not 
been  formulated.  Not  only  had  no  committee 
denied  hearing  or  action,  but  the  Democratic 
Senate,  at  the  instance  of  a  Southern  State,  had 
ordered  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  the 
Democratic  and  Southern  Vice-President  had 
not  yet  even  appointed  ;  and  when  the  names 
were  announced  a  week  later,  Jefferson  Davis, 
one  of  the  signers  of  this  complaint  of  non- 
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action,  was  the  only  man  who  refused  to  serve 
on  the  committee  —  a  refusal  he  withdrew 
when  persuaded  by  his  co-conspirators  that 
he  could  better  aid  their  designs  by  accepting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three,  raised  by  the  Republican  House,  ap- 
pointed by  B  Northern  Speaker,  and  presided 
over  by  a  Northern  chairman,  had  the  day  be- 
fore by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  distinctly 
tendered  the  Southern  people  "any  reasonable, 
proper,  and  constitutional  remedies  and  effec- 
tual guarantees." 

Outside  of  congressional  circles  there  was 
the  same  absence  of  any  new  complications, 
any  new  threats,  any  new  dangers  from  the 
X  rth.  Since  the  day  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  President  there  had  been 
absolutely  no  change  of  word  or  act  in  the 
attitude  or  intention  of  himself  or  his  follow- 
ers. By  no  possibility  could  they  exert  a  par- 
ticle of  adverse  political  power,  executive, 
legislative,  or  judicial,  for  nearly  three  months 
to  come.  Not  only  was  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Administration, 
which  had  made  itself  the  peculiar  champion 
of  the  Southern  party,  but  it  had  yielded  every 
successive  demand  of  administrative  policy 
made  by  the  conspirators  themselves.  The 
signers  of  this  address  to  their  Southern  con- 
stituents had  not  one  single  excuse.  Their 
proclamation  was  a  falsehood ;  but  nothing 
less  would  serve  their  new  step  in  conspiracy. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA    SECESSION. 

The  secret  circular  of  Governor  Gist  of 
South  Carolina,  heretofore  quoted, inaugurated 
the  great  American  Rebellion  a  full  month 
before  a  single  ballot  had  been  cast  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  was  but  repeating  in  a 
bolder  form  the  action  taken  by  Governor 
Wise  of  Virginia,  during  the  Fremont  cam- 
pi  four  years  before.  But,  instead,  as  in 
that  case,  of  confining  himself  to  a  proposed 
consultation  among  slave -State  executives, 
srnor  Gist  proceeded  almost  immediately 
to  a  public  and  official  revolutionary  act. 

<  >n  the  1 2th  of  October,  i860,  he  issued  his 

proclamation  convening  the  Legislature  of 

:ia  in  extra  session,  "  to  appoint 

electors  of  President  and  Vice-President.  .  .  . 

and  also  that  they  may,  if  advisable,  take  action 

the  safety  and  protection  of  the  State." 

re  wis  no  external  peril  menacing  cither 

the   commonwealth   or  its  humblest  citizen; 

but  the  significance  of  the  phrase  was  soon 

dev 

A  large  caucus  of  prominent  South  Carolina 
leaders  was  held  on  the  25th  of  October  at 
the  residence  of  Senator  Hammond.  Their 
deliberations  remained  secret,  but  the  deter- 


mination arrived  at  appears  clearly  enough  in 
the  further  official  action  of  Governor  Gist, 
who  was  present,  and  who  doubtless  carried 
out  the  plans  of  the  assemblage.  When  the 
legislature  met  on  November  5th  (the  day 
before  the  presidential  election)  the  governor 
sent  them  his  opening  message,  advocating 
both  secession  and  insurrection,  in  direct  and 
undisguised  language.  He  recommended  that 
in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election,  a  conven- 
tion should  be  immediately  called;  that  the 
State  should  secede  from  the  Federal  Union ; 
and  "  if  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  at- 
tempt coercion,  it  will  be  our  solemn  duty 
to  meet  force  by  force."  To  this  end  he 
recommended  a  reorganization  of  the  militia 
and  the  raising  and  drilling  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers.  He  placed  the  prospects 
of  such  a  revolution  in  a  hopeful  light.  "  The 
indications  from  many  of  the  Southern  States," 
said  he,  "  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  will  be  immediately 
followed,  if  not  adopted  simultaneously,  by 
them,  and  ultimately  by  the  entire  South.  The 
long-desired  cooperation  of  the  other  States 
having  similar  institutions,  for  which  so  many 
of  our  citizens  have  been  waiting,  seems  to  be 
near  at  hand ;  and,  if  Ave  are  true  to  ourselves, 
will  soon  be  realized."* 

The  legislature,  remaining  in  extra  session, 
and  cheered  and  urged  on  by  repeated  popular 
demonstrations  and  the  inflamed  speeches 
of  the  highest  State  officials,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  carry  out  the  governor's 
programme. 

The  first  day's  session  of  the  legislature 
(November  5th)  developed  one  of  the  most 
important  preparatory  steps  of  the  long-ex- 
pected revolution.  The  legislature  of  1859 
had  appropriated  a  military  contingent  fund 
of  $100,000  "to  be  drawn  and  accounted  for 
as  directed  by  the  Legislature."  The  appro- 
priation had  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched. It  was  now  proposed  to  place  this 
sum  at  the  control  of  the  governor  to  be  ex- 
pended in  obtaining  improved  small  arms,  in 
purchasing  a  field  battery  of  rifled  cannon,  in 
providing  accouterments,  and  in  furnishing 
an  additional  supply  of  tents ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  duly  passed  two  days  later.t 
The  chief  measure  of  the  session,  however, 
was  a  bill  to  provide  for  calling  the  pro- 
posed State  convention,  which,  it  was  well 
understood,  should  adopt  an  ordinance  of 
secession. 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  were  duly 

*  Governor  Gist's  Message,  Nov.  5th,  i860.  "  S.  C. 
House  Journal,"  pp.  10,  II. 

t  "  S.  C  House  Journal,"  pp.  13,  14. 
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elected  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  assem- 
bled and  organized  at  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month ; 
on  account  of  a  local  epidemic,  however,  both 
the  convention  and  the  legislature  adjourned 
to  Charleston,  where  the  former  reassembled 
on  the  following  day  and  the  latter  two  days 
afterwards.  Elected  under  the  prevailing  se- 
cession furor,  which  tolerated  no  opposition, 
and  embracing  the  leading  conspirators  in  its 
membership,  the  convention  was  practically 
unanimous.  "There  is  no  honor,"  said  the 
chairman  on  taking  his  seat,  "  I  esteem  more 
highly  than  to  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession 
as  a  member  of  this  body ;  but  I  will  regard 
it  as  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life  to  sign  it  as 
your  presiding  officer."  * 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  had  also 
just  elected  a  new  governor,  who  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  same  day  on  which  the  convention 
met.  This  was  F.  W.  Pickens,  a  revolutionist 
of  a  yet  more  radical  and  energetic  type  than 
his  predecessor  Gist,  and  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Cabinet  cabal  at  Washington,  more  than  a 
month  before.  He  was,  of  course,  anxious  to 
signalize  his  advent ;  and  to  this  end  he  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  Washington  a  special 
messenger,  bearing  the  following  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Buchanan : 

"(Strictly  confidential.) 

"Columbia,  December  17th,  i860. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  With  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent  a 
collision  of  force,  I  have  thought  proper  to  address  you 
directly  and  truthfully  on  points  of  deep  and  immedi- 
ate interest. 

"  I  am  authentically  informed  that  the  forts  in 
Charleston  Harbor  are  now  being  thoroughly  prepared 
to  turn,  with  effect,  their  guns  upon  the  interior  and 
the  city.  Jurisdiction  was  ceded  by  this  State  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  external  defense  from  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  not  with  any  view  that  they  should  be  turned 
upon  the  State. 

"  In  an  ordinary  case  of  mob  rebellion,  perhaps  it 
might  be  proper  to  prepare  them  for  sudden  outbreak. 
But  when  the  people  of  the  State,  in  sovereign  con- 
vention assembled,  determine  to  resume  their  original 
powers  of  separate  and  independent  sovereignty,  the 
whole  question  is  changed,  and  it  is  no  longer  an  act 
of  rebellion.  I,  therefore,  most  respectfully  urge  that 
all  work  on  the  forts  be  put  a  stop  to  for  the  present, 
and  that  no  more  force  may  be  ordered  there. 

"  The  regular  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  legally  and  properly  called,  under 
our  Constitution,  is  now  in  session,  deliberating  upon 
the  gravest  and  most  momentous  questions,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  great  masses  is  great,  under  a  sense  of 
deep  wrongs,  and  a  profound  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 

"  To  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  no  human 

*  "  Convention  Journal,"  p.  10. 

t  Pickens  to  Buchanan,  December  1 7th,  i860.  "  S.  C. 
House  Journal,"  1861,  p.  167. 

X  In  his  message  of  November  5th,  1861,  Governor 
Pickens  of  South  Carolina  refers  to  William  H.  Tres- 
cott,  Esq.,  who  was  in  December,  i860,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Washington,  as  "  a  distinguished 


power  may  be  able  to  prevent,  I  earnestly  beg  your  im- 
mediate consideration  of  all  the  points  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  under  orders  from 
the  Commandant,  or  perhaps  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  the  alteration  and  defenses  of 
those  posts  are  progressing  without  the  knowledge  of 
yourself  or  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"The  arsenal,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  with  the 
public  arms,  I  am  informed, was  turned  over  very  prop- 
erly to  the  keeping  and  defense  of  a  State  force,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  most  respectfully,  and  from  a  sincere  devotion 
to  the  public  peace,  request  that  you  would  allow  me  to 
send  a  small  force,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  men  and 
an  officer,  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Sumter,  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  give  a  feeling  of  safety  to  the  commu- 
nity. There  are  no  United  States  troops  in  that  fort 
whatever,  or  perhaps  only  four  or  five,  at  present  ; 
besides  some  additional  workmen  or  laborers,  lately 
employed  to  put  the  guns  in  order.  If  Fort  Sumter 
could  be  given  to  me,  as  governor,  under  a  permission 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  governor  was  permitted  to 
keep  the  arsenal,  with  the  United  States  arms  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  then  I  think  the  public  mind  would 
be  quieted  under  a  feelingof  safety;  and  as  the  conven- 
tion is  now  in  full  authority,  it  strikes  me  that  could  be 
done  with  perfect  propriety.  I  need  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars, for  urgent  reasons  will  force  themselves  readily 
upon  your  consideration. 

"  If  something  of  the  kind  be  not  done,  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  consequences. 

"I  send  this  by  a  private  and  confidential  gentleman, 
who  is  authorized  to  confer  with  Mr.  Trescott  fully, 
and  to  receive  through  him  any  answer  you  may  think 
proper  to  give  to  this. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 

"Yours  truly,         F.  W.   PiCKENs. 
"To  the  President  of  the  United  States."! 

Arrived  in  Washington,  the  special  messen- 
ger who  bore  this  document  sought  the  active 
agent  I  of  the  central  cabal,  Mr.  Trescott,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  was  by  him  on 
Thursday  morning,  December  20th,  conducted 
to  the  White  House  and  presented  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, to  whom  he  personally  delivered  his 
communication.  The  President  received  the 
document  and  promised  an  answer  to  it  on  the 
following  day.§  The  temper  and  condition  of 
his  mind  is  plainly  reflected  in  what  he  wrote. 
He  seems  to  have  realized  no  offense  in  this 
insult  to  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  whose  Constitution  he  had  sworn 
to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  " ;  no  patri- 
otic resentment  against  the  South  Carolina 
conspirators  who,  as  he  knew  by  the  telegraph, 
were  assembling  that  same  day  in  convention  to 
inaugurate  local  rebellion;  —  his  whole  answer 
breathes  a  tone  of  apology  that  his  oath  and 
duties  will  not  permit  him  to  oblige  the  South 
Carolina  governor;  and  he  feebly  gropes  for 
relief  from  his  perplexities  in  the  suggestion 

citizen,  appointed,  as  I  have  since  been  informed  by  my 
predecessor,  to  remain  at  Washington  as  confidential 
representative  of  the  State." — "  South  Carolina  House 
Journal,"  1861,  p.  31. 

%  Curtis's  "Life  of  Buchanan,"  President's  memoran- 
dum, p.  383. 
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that  Congress  might  perhaps  somehow  arrange 
the  trouble.    This  was  the  answer  prepared  : 

••  Washington,  December  20th,  1S60. 

'•My  Dfar  Sir:  I  have  received  your  favor  of 
the  17th  inst.  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  From  it  I  deeply  re- 
gret to  observe  that  you  seem  entirely  to  have  misap- 
prehended my  position,  which  I  supposed  had  been 
clearlv  stated  in  my  message.  I  have  incurred,  and 
shall  incur,  any  reasonable  risk  within  the  clearly  pre- 
scribed line  of  my  executive  duties  to  prevent  a  collision 
between  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales  and 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  in  defense  of  the  forts 
within  the  harbor  of  Charloton.  Hence  I  have  de- 
I  for  the  present  to  reenforce  these  forts,  relying 
:he  honor  of  South  Carolinians  that  they  will  not 
be  assaulted  whilst  they  remain  in  their  present  condi- 
tion ;  but  that  commissioners  will  be  sent  by  the  con- 
vention to  treat  with  Congress  on  the  subject.  I  say 
with  because,  as    I    state  in    my  message, 

'Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws  so  far  as  this 
may  l>e  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invested 
with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  them, 
much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  that 
State.'  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
A'  government,  involving  no  such  responsibility. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  my  part,  be  a  naked 
act  of  usurpation. 

••  Als  an  executive  officer  of  the  Government,  I  have 
no  power  to  surrender  to  any  human  authority  Fort 
Sumter,  or  any  of  the  other  forts  or  public  property 
in  South  Carolina.  To  do  this  would,  on  my  part,  as  I 
have  already  said,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpation.  It  is 
for  Congress  to  decide  this  question,  and  for  me  to  pre- 
serve the  status  of  the  public  property  as  I  found  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles. 

"  If  South  Carolina  should  attack  any  of  these  forts, 
she  will  then  become  the  assailant  in  a  war  against  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  then  be  a  question  of  co- 
ercing a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  to  which  I  am 
utterly  opposed,  as  my  message  proves,  but  it  will  be  a 
question  of  voluntarily  precipitating  a  conflict  of  arms 
on  her  part,  without  even  consulting  the  only  author- 
ity which  po'-se-.ses  the  power  to  act  upon  the  subject. 
-•en  independent  governments,  if  one  possesses  a 
fortress  within  the  limits  of  another,  and  the  latter 
should  seize  it  without  calling  upon  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  power  in  possession  to  surrender  it, 
this  would  not  only  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  but  the  act- 
ual commencement  of  hostilities. 

athority  was  given,  as  you  suppose,  from  my- 
self or  from  the  War  Department,  to  Governor  Gist, 
to  guard  the  United  States  Arsenal  in  Charleston  by 
a  company  of  S'juth  Carolina  volunteers.  In  this  re- 
spect you  have  been  misinformed —  I  have,  therefore, 
never  l>etn  more  astonished  in  my  life,  than  to  learn 
you  that  unless  Fort  Sumter  be  delivered  into 
your  han'b,  you  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
qaencc 

't  i  fer from  results,  that  while  the 

t  was  laboring  over  this  document  the 
central  cabal  was  busy.  They  saw  that  the  rash 
zeal  of  Governor  Pi<  kens  was  endangering  the 
fine  web  of  conspiracy  they  had  wound  around 

Life  of  Iluchanan,"  Vol.   II.,  p.  3X4. 
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him.  He  was  committed  to  non-coercion ; 
committed  to  non-reenforcements  ;  committed 
to  await  the  arrival  of  South  Carolina  com- 
missioners. This  new  demand  from  a  new  au- 
thority not  only  indicated  a  division  of  sen- 
timent and  purpose  in  the  insurrectionary 
councils  in  the  Palmetto  State,  but  created 
an  opportunity  through  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
under  a  possible  healthier  impulse  of  patriot- 
ism might  repudiate  the  whole  obligation  of 
non-resistance  to  their  schemes  into  which 
they  had  beguiled  him.  They  clearly  saw,  as 
they  themselves  explained,  that  though  he 
would  not  deliver  Sumter  now,  he  might  be 
willing  to  "approach  such  action"  hereafter, 
"  a  possibility  not  at  all  improbable,  and  which 
ought  to  be  kept  open."f  Mr.  Trescott  there- 
fore hastened  to  take  the  advice  of  two  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressmen, —  McQueen  and 
Bonham, —  and  it  is  not  a  violent  presumption 
to  assume  also  of  the  chief  senatorial  conspira- 
tors ;  for  only  six  days  had  elapsed  since  the 
congressional  circular  was  signed  and  pub- 
lished, which  called  upon  the  cotton-States  to 
proceed  with  the  plot  of  secession  and  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  confederacy.  A  tele- 
gram was  at  once  sent  to  Charleston,  mildly 
explaining  to  Governor  Pickens  the  blunder 
he  was  making  and  asking  his  authority  to 
withdraw  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  must  be  credited  with  astute- 
ness enough  to  comprehend  the  situation,  for 
he  at  once  gave  the  consent  requested.  On 
Friday  morning  Mr.  Trescott  waited  upon  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  informed  him  that  he  would 
not  be  required  to  answer,  but  that  Governor 
Pickens  had  withdrawn  his  demand ;  and  Mr. 
Trescott  records,  with  an  evident  appreciation 
of  the  whole  affair  as  a  successful  stroke  of 
policy,  that  "the  withdrawal  of  the  letter 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  President."  To  under- 
stand more  fully  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  incident,  we  must  read  the  report  of  it  which 
he  then  transmitted  to  Charleston  : 

"To  His  Excellency  F.  W.  Pickens, 
"Governor  of  South  Carolina: 

"Washington,  December  21st,  i860. 

"  Sir  :  Your  confidential  letter  to  the  President  was 
duly  delivered  to  him  yesterday  by  D.  H.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  according  to  your  instructions.  It  was  with- 
drawn (no  copy  having  been  taken)  this  morning  by 
me,  under  the  authority  of  your  telegraphic  dispatch. 
Its  withdrawal  was  most  opportune.  It  reached  here 
under  circumstances  which  you  could  not  have  antici- 
pated, and  it  produced  the  —  effect  upon  the  President. 

"  He  had  removed  Colonel  Gardiner  frcm  command 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  for  carrying  ammunition  from  the 
arsenal  at  Charleston ;  he  had  refused  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrison  there  ;  he  had  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  oldest,  most  eminent,  and  highest 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  rather  than  consent  to  send 
additional  force,  and  the  night  before  your  letter  ar- 
rived, he,  upon  a  telegraphic  communication  that  arms 
had  been  removed  from  the  arsenal  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
the  Department  of  War  had  issued  prompt  orders  by 
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telegraph  to  the  officer  removing  them,*  to  restore 
them  immediately.  He  had  done  this  upon  his  deter- 
mination to  avoid  all  risk  of  collision,  and  upon  the 
written  assurance  of  the  majority  of  the  Congressional 
Delegation  from  the  State  that  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  forts  be- 
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fore  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance,  and  an  expression 
of  their  trust  and  hope  that  there  would  be  none  after, 
until  the  State  had  sent  commissioners  here.  His 
course  had  been  violently  denounced  by  the  Northern 
press,  and  an  effort  was  being  made  to*  —  a  Congres- 
sional investigation.  At  that  moment  he  could  not 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  action  you  desired  and  I 
felt  confident  that  if  forced  to  answer  your  letter  then 
he  would  have  taken  such  ground  as  would  have  pre- 
vented his  ever  approaching  it  hereafter,  a  possibility 
not  at  all  improbable,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
I  considered,  also,  that  the  chance  of  public  investiga- 
tion rendered  the  utmost  caution  necessary  as  to  any 
communications  from  the  State,  and  having  presented 
the  letter,  and  ascertained  what  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ply -would  be,  you  had  all  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  truth,  without  the  disadvantage  of  having  it  put  on 
record.  Besides  this,  the  President  seemed  to  think 
that  your  request  was  based  upon  the  impossibility  of 
your  restraining  the  spirit  of  our  people ;  an  inter- 
pretation which  did  you  injustice,  and  the  possibility 
of  which  I  deemed  it  due  to  you  to  avoid.    He  also  ap- 

*  The  blanks  and  the  awkward  rhetorical  construc- 
tion are  copied  exactly  as  the  authors  find  them  printed 
in  the  "South  Carolina  House  Journal." 

tTrescott  to  Pickens,  December  2ist,  1S60.  "  S.  (  . 
House  Journal,"  1861,  pp.  169-171. 

%  In  Mr.  Curtis's  "Life  of  Buchanan,"  Vol.  II.,  p. 
3S3,  will  be  found  the  private  memorandum  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  giving  his  statement  of  the  incident  : 

"On  Thursday  morning,  December20th,  1S60,  I  lam- 
ilton,  late  marshal  of  South  Carolina,  sent  especially 
for  this  purpose,  presented  me  a  letter  from  Govei  noi 
Pickens,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Trescott,  dated  at  Col- 
umbia, South  Carolina,  17th  Decemberi  Monday).  He 
was  to  wait  till  this  day  (Friday  afternoon)  for  my  an- 
swer. The  character  of  the  letter  will  appear  from  the 
answer  to  it  which  I  had  prepared.  Thursday  night, 
between  9  and  10  o'clock,  Mr.  Trescott  called  up<  n 
me.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  Messrs.  Bonham  and 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 114. 


peared  to  labor  undei  thai  the  n  pre- 

sentation   ol    the    in,  11,;  ,    ,,un 

differed  essentially,  and  llii-,  I  lli 

both,  should  not  be  stated  in     n 

:il  10  perfectly  satisfied  th  n  the  statu    ol 

would   not   be  distill  bed. 

'•  Under  these  cii  1  umstant  es,  if  I  h 
undei  formal  credential  \  from  you,  and  the  1. 

been  unsealed,  I  would  have  delayed  its  pie  entation 
for   some  hours,  until    I    could   have   telegraphed 

but  that  was  impossible.    A    Mr,  Hamilton,  tl 

had  brought  with  him  < ;,  neral  McQueen  and  ( General 
Bonham,  when  he  called  on  me  and  delivered  the  let- 
ter, and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  express  the  wish 
that  they  should  be  present  when  he  delivered  it  to 
the  President  — a  proposition  which  they  declined, 
however  —  I  deemed  ii  not  indiscreet,  nor  in  violation 
of  the  discretionary  confidence  which  your  letter  im- 
plied, to  take  their  counsel.  We  agreed  perfec  tly.and 
the  result  was  the  telegraphic  dispatch  of  last  night. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  letter  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
President,  who  is  most  earnestly  anxious  to  avoid  an 
issue  with  the  State  or  its  authorities,  and  I  think,  has 
encouraged  his  disposition  to  go  as  far  as  lie  ran  in 
this  matter,  and  to  treat  those  who  may  represent  the 
State  with  perfect  frankness. 

"  I  have  had  this  morning  an  interview  wit]  I 
nor  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War.  No  order  ha-  been 
issued  that  will  at  all  disturb  the  present  condition  of 
the  garrisons,  and  while  I  cannot  even  here  venture 
into  details,  which  are  too  confidential  to  be  risked  in 
anyway,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility,  that  nothing  will  be  done  which  will 
either  do  you  injury  or  properly  create  alarm.  <  >f 
course  when  your  commissioners  have  succeeded  or 
failed  to  effect  their  negotiations,  the  whole  issue  is 
fairly  before  you,  to  be  met  as  courage,  honor,  and 
wisdom  may  direct. 

"  My  delay  in  answering  your  telegraph  concerning 
Colonel  Huger,  was  caused  by  his  absence  from  this 
place.  He  came,  in  reply  to  my  telegraph  last  night, 
and  this  morning  I  telegraphed,  upon  his  decision, 
which  I  presume  he  has  explained  by  a  letter  of  this 
same  date.  As  Dr.  Hamilton  leaves  this  evening,  1 
have  only  time  to  write  this  hurried  letter,  and  am,  sir, 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Wm.  Henry  Tres< 

"I  inclose  your  confidential  letter  in  this."  i 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  from  the 
executive  rooms  of  the  presidential  mansion 
in  Washington  to  the  executive  rooms  of  South 
Carolina  in  Charleston,  w  hereon  the  same  day 
a  feeble  counterpart  of  the  transaction  we  have 
described  was  going  on.  Since  the  beginning 
of  these  new  troubles,  especially  sin<  e  the  dis- 

McQueen  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  that  they 
all  agreed  that  this  letter  of  Governor  Pickens  was  in 
violation  of  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  by  them- 
selves not  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  forts,  but  to 
leave  them  m  stain  quo  until  the  result  of  an  application 
of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  was 
known;  that  Pickens,  at  Columbia,  could  not  hive 
known  of  the  arrangements.  They  — 1<>  wit.  Bonham, 
McQueen,  and  Trescott  —  had  telegraphed  to  Pickens 
for  authority  to  withdraw  hi-  letter.  Friday  morning, 
10  o'clock,  2isl  December,  Mr.    I  lied   upon 

me  with  a  telegram  of  which  th.-  following  is  a 
from  that  which  he  delivered  to  me :  *  December  21st, 
[g6o. —  You  are  authorized  and  requested  to  withdraw 
my  letter  -cut  by  Dr.  Hamilton  immediately.  F.  W. 
p.'  Mr.  rrescotl  read  to  ,,,<■,  from  the  same  telegram, 
thai  Governot  Pi  'en-  had  -ecu  Mr.  Cashing;  the 
letter  was  accordingly  written." 
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cussion  and  issuing  of  His  message,  President 

Bncbanan  felt  anxious  and  ill  at  case.  He 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  South 
Carolina  at  least  a  tide  of  revolution  was  stead- 
ily rising.  He  appears  to  have  dimly  felt  that 
his  official  responsibility  and  honor  were  some- 
how involved  ;  and  since  he  had  reasoned  the 
executive  power  into  nothingness,  the  idea 
-  gjg  sted  itself  to  his  mind  that  a  little  friendly 
.tion  at  least  was  due  from  him.  Un- 
der some  such  impulse  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Pickens,  and  with  it  dis- 
patched the  Hon.  Caleb  Lushing  to  Charles- 
ton, to  see  if  he  might  not  exert  a  personal 
influence  upon  the  malcontents,  who  paid  no 
heed  to  any  wishes  or  interests  but  their  own  : 

"WASHINGTON,  December  iSth,  i860. 
••  Mv  I>kak  Sir  :  From  common  notoriety,  I  assume 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  now  delib- 
erating on  the  question  of  seceding  from  the  Union. 
Whilst  any  hope  remains  that  this  may  be  prevented, 
or  even  retarded,  so  long  as  to  allow  the  people  of  her 
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-     •••->  an  opportunity  to  manifest  their  opinions 
upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  proceeding,  it 
is  my  duty  to  exert  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  avert 
dread  a  catastrophe.    I   have,  therefore,  deemed  it 
nd  to  you  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cashing,  in 
grity,  ability,  ami  prudence  I  have  full  con- 
.  to  hold  communications  with  you  on  my  behalf, 
for  tl  of  {hanging  or  modifying  the  contem- 

plated action  of  th<  Si  e  manner  I  have  already 

mending  Mr.   Cushing  to  your  kind 
attention,  for  bis  own  •  11  as  thai  of  the  cause, 

lin,  "  Vei  fully,  your   friend, 

•'  I  '  M!       BUCH  WAN. 
"  III-.   I  \\  .   I'n  Kl 

Mr.  Cushing  wa    a  man  of  greal  affability, 
the  Demoi  ratic  party. 
He  had  been  Attorney-General  under  Presi- 
dent  Pierce,  and  ws    called  to  preside  over 

:    60.    "  S. 

<  .  House  Journal,"  1861,  p.  171. 


the  Charleston  convention,  until  the  dissension 
in  that  body  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats  caused  its  disruption  and  adjourn- 
ment to  Baltimore.  In  the  second  disruption 
at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Cushing  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  with 
them  had  seceded,  and  presided  over  that 
fraction  of  the  original  body  which  nominated 
Breckinridge.  Though  a  Massachusetts  man, 
he  was  thus  affiliated  in  party  principle,  party 
organization,  and  party  action  with  the  South, 
and  President  Buchanan  not  unnaturally 
thought  that  he  was  a  proper  personal  agent, 
and  ought  to  be  an  influential  party  represen- 
tee, capable,  in  behalf  of  the  Administration, 
of  dissuading  the  Charleston  conspirators  from 
their  dangerous  determination,  or  at  least  from 
their  reckless  precipitancy. 

But  the  sequel  shows  that  Buchanan  both 
misunderstood  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  was  unequal  in  purpose  or  will  to  cope 
with  their  superior  daring  and  resolution. 

Mr.  Cushing  arrived  in  Charleston  on  the 
day  the  South  Carolina  convention  passed  its 
ordinance  of  secession.  He  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Governor  Pickens,  and  presented 
the  President's  letter.  "  I  had  but  a  short  in- 
terview with  him,"  says  Governor  Pickens  in 
his  message  of  November  5th,  1861,  "  and 
told  him  I  would  return  no  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  except  to  say  very  candidly  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  Union,  and  that,  so 
far  as  I  >vas  concerned,  I  intended  to  maintain 
the  separate  independence  of  South  Carolina, 
and  from  this  purpose  neither  temptation  nor 
danger  should  for  a  moment  deter  me."  There 
is  a  notable  contrast  in  this  haughty  and  defi- 
ant reception  by  a  South  Carolina  governor 
of  the  messenger  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  cringing  and  apologetic  spirit  in 
which  the  President  had  on  that  same  morn- 
ing received  the  messenger  of  the  governor 
and  replied  to  his  demand.  Mr.  Cushing's  reply 
deserves  special  notice.  "  He  said,"  continues 
Governor  Pickens,  "  that  he  could  not  say  what 
changes  circumstances  might  produce,  but 
when  he  left  Washington  there  was  then  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  change  the  status  of  the  forts 
in  our  harbor  in  any  way."  By  this  language 
Mr.  Cushing  himself  seems  to  have  changed 
his  errand  from  a  patriotic  mission  of  protest 
and  warning  to  one  conveying  hopeful  and 
advantageous  information  to  the  conspirators. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  without  a  sense 
of  personal  mortification  to  Mr.  Cushing  that 
the  drama  which  he  had  been  sent  to  avert, 
or  at  least  to  postpone,  immediately  unrolled 
itself  under  his  very  eyes,  and  his  mortification 
mint  have  risen  to  indignation  when  he  was 
requested  by  his  presence  to  grace  the  pageant. 
The  South   Carolina  convention,  during  the 
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two  days  which  had  elapsed  since  its  adjourn- 
ment hither  from  Columbia,  had  been  deliber- 
ating in  secret  session.  A  little  after  midday 
of  December  20th,  the  streets  of  Charleston 
were  filled  with  the  following  placards,  giving 
the  public  the  first  notice  of  its  action  : 


CHARLESTON 

MERCURY 

EXTRA: 


Passed  unanimottsty  at  1.15  oV/orA*,  /*-  «tf.,  J)ec€mber 
20/A,  I860. 

1>    ORDINANCE 

To  dissolve  the  Inion  between  tin  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  united  with  her  tatder  the  romimvt  entitled  "  The 
Constitution  of  the   I'nited  States  of  ./mfriVrt." 


We,  the  People  of  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina 
ft  ii  hereby  declared  and  ordained, 


assembled,  do  dtdare  and  ordain,  a 


That  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  aa  in  Convention,  on  the  twenty-lbird  day  of  May,  in  th 
yew  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  aaieighty-eigul,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  tb> 
United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also,  all  AcU  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  Genera 
Assembly  of  this  State,  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Cou.slitu.Lion,  are  hereby  repealed 
and  that  the  uniun  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  o 
"The  United  Slatea  of  America,''  is  hereby  dissolved. 


UNION 


is 


DISSOLVED! 


The  usual  jubilations  immediately  followed. 
—  ringing  of  bells,  salutes  of  cannon,  and  the 
noise  and  display  of  street  parades.  The  con- 
vention resolved  to  celebrate  the  event  further 
by  a  public  ceremonial  to  which  it  invited  the 
governor,  the  legislature,  and  other  dignitaries : 
and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  also  sent 
a  committee  to  Caleb  Cushing  to  give  him  an 
official  invitation  to  attend.  At  half-past  6 
that  evening  the  members  of  the  convention 
marched  in  procession  to  Institute  Hall,  where 
the  public  signing  of  the  ordinance  of  se<  es 
sion  was  performed  with  appropriate  solemni- 
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ties,  and  at  its  close  the  President  announced: 
"  The  ordinance  of  secession  has  been  signed 
and  ratified,  and  I  proclaim  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  an  Independent  Commonwealth." 

The  city  and  the  State  joined  in  general  ex- 
ultation as  if  a  great  work  had  been  accom 
plished,  as  if  the  efforts  of  a  generation  had 
been  crowned  with  fulfillment,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  ripened  fruit 
of  independence.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
dream,  amid  all  this  rejoicing,  that  nothing  def- 
inite had  as  yet  been  effected;  that  the  reck- 
less dav's  act  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  of  the  age.  the  unchaining  of 
a  storm  which  should  shake  the  continent  with 
terror  and  devastation,  leaving  every  Southern 
State  a  wreck,  and  sweeping  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  institution  in  whose  behalf  the 
fatal  work  was  done. 

The  secession  ordinance  having  been  p 
signed,  and  proclaimed,  the  convention  busied 
itself  for  the  next  few  days  in  making  up  a 
public  statement  of  iis  reasons  for  the  anoma- 
lous procedure.  The  discussion  showed  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  act.  One  ascribed 
it  to  the  election  of  I  incoln,  another  to  the 
failure  of  'he  Northern  States  t<>  execute  the 
fugitive-slave  law.  a  third  to  the  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  free  States,  a  fourth  to  the 
tariff,  a  fifth  to  un<  onstitutional  appropriations 
l>v  ( Congress,  and  so  on.  (  m  the  24th  of  I  1 
cember  the  convention  adopted  a  "  Declara- 
tion 0fCaUSeS,"and  an  ••  Address  to  the  Sla\e- 
holding  States."  the  two  papers  together  em- 
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bracing  the  above  and  other 
specifications.  Since  neither 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  nor  the  laws  of 
Congress     contained     any 

ion,  clause,  word,  or  rea- 
sonable   implication     that 
authorized  an  act  of  seces- 
sion, the  "  Declaration  of 
formulated    the 

trine  of  State-rights  in 
justification.  That  doctrine 
in  substance  was,  that  the 

ral  States  entered  the 
Union  as  sovereignties : 
that  in  forming  the  Federal 
Government  they  delega- 
ted to  it  only  specific  pow- 

for  specific  ends  :  that 
the  Federal  Government 
was  not  a  sovereign  over 
sovereignties,  but  was  only 
an  agent  between  them  ; 
that  there  existed  no  com- 
mon arbiter  to  adjudge 
differences ;  that  each  State 
or  sovereignty  might  judge 
for  itself  any  violation  of 
the  common  agreement 
and  choose  its  own  mode 
of  redress ;  consequently 
that  each  State  might  ad- 
here to  or  secede  from  the 
Union,  at  its  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure. 

This  doctrine,  springing 
from  early  differences  of 
constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, had  not  been  promul- 
gated in  its  ultra  form  until 
-  ith  Carolina's  nullifica- 
tion movement  in  1832.  It 
had  been  accepted  and  sus- 
tained by  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  American  people.  The  whole  current, 

m,  and  development  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  was 
based  upon  the  opposite  theory.  Washington 
and  the  succeeding  Presidents  rejected  it  in  their 
practical  administration;  Marshall  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  condemned  it  in  their  judicial  de- 
<  isi  ter  refuted  it  in  his  highest  consti- 

tutional argumenl  ;;  Congress  repudiated  it  in  its 
lation;  Jai  kson  denounced  it  in  executive 
proclamation  triable  and  revolutionary; 

and  the  people  of  the  1  rnion  at  large  regarded 
it  as  an  absurd  and  dangerous  political  heresy. 

'  IIA  H  VRBOR. 

We  have  sketched  the  positions  assumed  by 

President  liuchanan  upon  the  political  theories 
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involved  in  the  secession  movement,  as  well 
as  the  contradictory  policy  he  proposed  to  pur- 
sue in  dealing  with  it.  In  addition,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  briefly  the  practical  action 
so  far  taken  by  him,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  the  possession 
of  which  was  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  lead- 
ers of  rebellion  in  South  Carolina.  To  secede, 
to  declare  their  political  independence  without 
power  to  control  their  harbors  and  regulate  their 
commerce,  would  be  an  absurdity  calculated 
to  draw  upon  them  only  the  ridicule  of  foreign 
1  lowers.  The  possession  of  the  Federal  forts, 
therefore,  far  exceeded  in  importance  even 
their  ordinance  of  secession,  and  had  engaged 
a  much  earlier  and  deeper  solicitude  on  their 
part.    These  forts  were  three  in  number.    Look 
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at  any  good  map  of  Charleston  Harbor,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  city  lies  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  every  part  being  within  easy 
range  under  the  guns  of  Castle  Pinckney,  which 
stands  on  a  small  island,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  Four  miles  to  seaward  is  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  nearly  midway  there- 
in stands  the  more  extensive  and  imposing 
work  of  Fort  Sumter,  its  guns  not  only  sweep- 
ing all  the  approaches  and  ship-channels,  but 
the  shores  and  islands  on  either  hand.  It  needs 
but  a  glance  at  the  map  to  see  that,  with 
proper  garrisons  and  armaments,  Fort  Sumter 
commands  the  harbor,  and  Castle  Pinckney 
commands  the  city,  in  the  absence  of  very 
formidable  preparations  for  attack. 

Owing  to  the  long  period  of  peace  through 
which  the  country  had  passed,  these  works  were 
in  a  neglected  condition,  and  only  partly  oc- 
cupied. There  was  only  an  ordnance  sergeant 
in  Castle  Pinckney,  only  an  ordnance  sergeant 
in  Fort  Sumter,  and  a  partial  garrison  at  Fort 
Moultrie.  Both  Sumter  and  Moultrie  were 
greatly,  and  Castle  Pinckney  slightly,  out  of 
repair,  with  no  mounted  guns  or  the  usual 
necessary  appurtenances  for  defense.  During 
the  summer  of  i860  Congress  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  these  works ;  and  the  engineer 
captain  who  had  been  in  charge  for  two  years 
past  had,  indeed,  been  ordered  to  begin  and 
prosecute  repairs  in  the  two  forts.  Whether 
this  step  was  taken  to  afford  ultimate  help  to 
the  Union  or  help  to  the  Rebellion,  will  per- 
haps never  be  historically  proved,  nor  is  the 
fact  material. 

It  is  needless  at  this  point  to  enter  upon 
certain  very  interesting  details  showing  how 
these  forts,  from  the  very  first,  became  objects 
of  prime  solicitude  ;  how  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ple of  Charleston  in  various  ways  manifested 
their  purpose  to  seize  them ;  how  General 
Scott  recommended  that  they  should  be  reen- 
forced;  how  the  officer  in  command  specifi- 
cally asked  that  the  garrison  in  Moultrie  might 
be  increased;  how  Secretary  of  War  Floyd  sent 
an  officer  to  inspect  their  condition. 

A  more  necessary  fact  to  be  stated  is  that 
the  Administration,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
ordered  Major  Robert  Anderson  of  Kentucky 
to  take  command  of  the  forts  and  forces  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  In  the  execution  of  this 
duty  Major  Anderson  reached  Fort  Moultrie 
and  assumed  command  on  November  21st; 
and  having  from  his  several  interviews  with 
the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-General Scott  become  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  trust,  proceeded  as  a 
first  step  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with 
his  situation  and  resources.  As  a  result  his  re- 
port urgently  warned  the  Government  that  the 
Vol.  XXXIV.— 115. 


harbor  must  be  immediately  and  strongly  reen- 
forced,  and  this  suggestion  he  repeated  from 
time  to  time  with  earnestness  and  persist* 
This  judicious  advice,  however,  was  neglei 
by  the  President  and  rejected  by  the  £ 
of  War.   "  It  is  believed," —  so  ran  the  reply 
and  apparently  the  final  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,— 

"from  information   thought  to   be  reliable,  that   an 

attack  will  not  be  made  on  your  command,  and  the 
Secretary  has  only  to  n-fcr  to  his  conversation  with 
you,  and  to  caution  you  that  should  his  convictions 
unhappily  prove  untrue,  your  actions  must  be  SU 
to  be  free  from  the  charge  of  initiating  a  collision.  If 
attacked,  you  are,  of  course,  expected  to  defend  lh< 
trust  committed  to  you  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
The  increase  of  the  force  under  your  command,  how- 
ever much  to  be  desired,  would,  the  Secretary  thinks, 
judging  from  the  recent  excitement  produced  on  ac- 
count of  an  anticipated  increase,  as  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  but  add  to  that  excitement,  and  might  lead  to 
serious  results." 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  facts  not  nee* 
to  relate  here  that  the  Charleston  leaders  of 
secession  had  knowledge  of  this  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  War;  but  so  eager  was  their 
desire  to  prevent  reinforcements  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  obtain  a  substantial  pledge  in  that 
behalf. 

On  Saturday,  December  8th,  four  of  the 
representatives  in  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina requested  an  interview  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, which  he  granted  them.  One  of  their 
number  has  related  the  substance  of  their  ad- 
dress with  graphic  frankness: 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  if 
you  attempt  to  send  a  solitary  soldier  to  these  1 
the  instant  the  intelligence  reaches  our  people  (and 
we  shall  take  care  that  it  does  reach  them,  for  we 
have  sources  of  information  in  Washington  so  that  no 
orders  for  troops  can  be  issued  without  our  getting  in- 
formation) these  forts  will  be  forcibly  and  immediately 
stormed. 

"We  all  assured  him  that  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transport  reinforcements,  our  people  would  take 
these  forts,  and  that  we  would  go  home  and  help  them 
to  do  it ;  for  it  would  be  suicidal  folly  for  us  to  allow 
these  forts  to  be  manned.  And  we  further  said  to  him 
that  a  bloody  result  would  follow  the  sending  of  troops 
to  those  forts,  and  that  we  did  not  believe  that  the  au- 
thorities of  South  Carolina  would  do  anything  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  this  convention,  and  that  we  hoped 
and  believed  that  nothing  would  be  done  after  this  body 
met  until  we  had  demanded  of  the  general  government 
the  recession  of  these  forts."* 

Here  was  an  avowal  to  the  President  him- 
self—  not  only  of  treason  at  Charleston,  but 
of  conspiracy  in  the  executive  departments 
of  the  general  Government  :  a  demand  cou- 
pled with  menace.  Instead  of  meeting  these 
with  a  stern  rebuke  and  dismissal,  the  Presi- 
dent cowered  and  yielded.  He  hastened  to 
assure  his  visitors  that  it  was  liis  determination 
"  not  to  reenforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  and 

*  Statement  of  Miles  and  Keitt  to  the  South  Carolina 
Convention. 
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thus  produce  a  collision,  until  they  had  been 
actually  attacked.''  or  until  he  had  "  certain 
evidence  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked." 
The  President  suggested  that  "  for  pruden- 
tial reasons  "  it  would  be  best  to  put  in  writ- 
ing what  they  had  said  to  him  verbally.  This 
thev  readily  promised,  and  on  Monday,  the 
iot'h.  gave  him,  duly  signed  by  live  of  the 
South  Carolina  representatives,  this  important 
paper : 

'•  Washing  ion,  December  9th,  i860. 
'•  In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  you  yester- 
we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions 
that  neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any  body 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  will  either 
k  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  we  hope  and  believe  not  until  an  offer  has 
been    made  through   an  accredited  representative   to 
negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
vided that  no  reinforcements  shall  be  sent  into  those 
forts,  and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as 
at  present." 

When  President  Buchanan  came  to  look  at 
the  cold,  explicit  language  of  this  document, 
he  shrank  from  the  definite  programme  to 
which  it  committed  him.  "  I  objected  to  the 
word  '  provided,'  as  it  might  be  construed  into 
an  agreement  on  my  part  which  I  never  would 
make.  They  said  nothing  was  further  from 
their  intention  ;  they  did  not  so  understand 
it,  and  I  should  not  so  consider  it."*  There 
followed  mutual  protests  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  voluntary,  informal,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  mediation  ;  that  neither  party  pos- 
sessed any  delegated  authority  or  binding 
power. 

While  the  Charleston  conspirators  had  thus 
taken  effectual  steps  to  bind  the  future  acts 
of  the  Executive  in  respect  to  the  forts  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
rising  insurrection  in  South  Carolina  should 
not  be  crippled  or  destroyed  by  any  surprise  or 
sudden  movement  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton, they  were  not  less  watchful  to  counteract 
and  prevent  any  possible  hostile  movement 
against  them  on  the  part  of  Major  Anderson 
or  his  handful  of  officers  and  troops  in  Fort 
Moultrie,  undertaken  on  their  own  discretion. 
Their  boast  of  secret  sources  of  information  in 
liington,  coupled  with  subsequent  events, 
furnish  unerring  proof  that  Mr.  Floyd,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  though  openly  opposing  disunion, 
was  already  in  their  confidence  and  councils, 
and  was  lending  them  such  active  coopera- 

*  Buchanan  mber  31st,  i860.  W.  R., 
I.,  p.  1 16. 

tM  The  Pre  identha  li  tened  to  him  with  due  friend- 
liness and  rcsp<  War  Department  has  been 
little  communicative.  Up  to  thi .  time  he  has  not  been 
rn  the  written  In  of  Major  Anderson, 
nor  been  informed  of  the  POT  POT  I  of  those  more  re- 
cently conveyci  Moultrie  verbally  by  Major 


tion  as  might  be  disguised  or  perhaps  still  ex- 
cused to  his  own  conscience  as  tending  to  avert 
collision  and  bloodshed. 

Shortly  before,  or  about  the  time  of  the  truce 
we  have  described,  Secretary  Floyd  sent  an 
officer  of  the  War  Department  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie with  special  verbal  instructions  to  Major 
Anderson,  which  were  duly  communicated  and 
the  substance  of  them  reduced  to  writing  and 
delivered  to  that  officer,  on  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber, being  the  day  following  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  President's  unofficial  truce  at 
Washington. 

Upon  mere  superficial  inspection  this  order 
disclosed  only  the  then  dominant  anxiety  of 
the  Administration  to  prevent  collision.  But 
if  we  remember  that  it  was  issued  and  sent  to 
Major  Anderson  without  the  President's  knowl- 
edge and  without  the  knowledge  of  General 
Scott,t  and  especially  if  we  keep  in  sight  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  of  both  Charleston 
and  Washington  and  the  paramount  official 
influences  which  had  taken  definite  shape  in 
the  President's  truce,  we  can  easily  read  be- 
tween the  lines  that  it  was  a  most  artfully  con- 
trived document  to  lull  suspicion  while  it  ef- 
fectually restrained  Major  Anderson  from  any 
act  or  movement  which  might  check  or  control 
the  insurrectionary  preparations.  He  must  do 
nothing  to  provoke  aggression;  he  must  take 
no  hostile  attitude  without  evident  and  immi- 
nent necessity  ;  he  must  not  move  his  troops 
into  Fort  Sumter,  unless  it  were  attempted  to 
attack  or  take  possession  of  one  of  the  forts  or 
such  a  design  was  tangibly  manifested.  Prac- 
tically, when  the  attempt  to  seize  the  vacant 
forts  might  come  it  would  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  certainly  too  late  to  move  his  own 
force  into  either  of  them.  Practically,  too,  any 
serious  design  of  that  nature  would  never  be 
permitted  to  come  to  his  knowledge.  Supple- 
ment these  negations  and  restrictions  by  the 
unrecorded  verbal  explanations  and  comments 
made  by  Major  Buell,  by  his  emphatic  and 
express  disapproval  of  the  meager  defensive 
preparations  which  had  been  made,  such  as 
his  open  declaration  that  a  few  loop-holes 
"  would  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  peo- 
ple,":}: and  we  can  readily  imagine  how  a  faith- 
ful officer,  whose  reiterated  reasonable  requests 
had  been  refused,  felt  that  under  such  instruc- 
tions, amid  such  surroundings,  under  such  neg- 
lect, "his  hands  were  tied"  and  that  he  and  his 
little  command  were  a  foredoomed  sacrifice^ 

Buell." — [General  Scott  (by  G.  W.  Lay)  to  Twiggs, 
December  28th,  i860.  "War  Records,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  580.] 

X  Doubleday's  "Sumter,"  p.  51. 

$  In  a  Senate  speech,  January  iolh,  1861  ("  Globe," 
page  307),  Jefferson  Davis,  commentingon  these  orders, 
while  admitting  that  they  empowered  Major  Anderson 
to  go  from  one  post  to  another,  said,  "  though  his  or- 
ders were  not  so  designed,  as  I  am  assured." 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CASS. 

The  non-coercion  doctrine  had  been  yielded 
as  early  as  November  20th,  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  opinion  of  that  date.  The  fact  was 
rumored  not  only  in  the  political  circles  of 
the  capital,  but  in  the  chief  newspapers  of  the 
country ;  and  the  three  secession  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  doubtless  communicated  it 
confidentially  to  all  their  prominent  and  influ- 
ential confederates.  Since  that  time  South  Caro- 
lina had  continued  her  preparation  for  secession 
with  unremitting  industry;  Mississippi  had 
authorized  a  convention  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  visit  all  the  slave  States  and  prop- 
agate disunion  —  among  them  Mr.  Thompson, 
Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  exer- 
cised this  insurrectionary  function  while  yet 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet.  North  Carolina  had 
refused  to  go  into  an  election  of  United  States 
senator;  Florida  had  passed  a  convention 
bill;  Georgia  had  initiated  legislative  proceed- 
ings to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the  South- 
ern States  at  Atlanta;  both  houses  of  the 
National  Congress  had  rung  with  secession 
speeches,  while  daily  and  nightly  caucuses 
took  place  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  truce  with  the  South  Car- 
olina representatives  had  as  little  effect  in  arrest- 
ing the  secession  intrigues  as  his  non-coercion 
doctrine  officially  announced  in  the  annual 
message.  On  the  evening  of  the  very  day 
(December  8th)  on  which  he  received  the 
South  Carolina  pledge,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  tendered 
his  resignation,  announcing  in  the  same  letter 
his  intention  to  embark  in  the  active  work  of 
disunion.  "  My  withdrawal,"  he  wrote  to  the 
President,  "  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any- 
thing you  have  said  or  done."  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  was  prosperous  and 
solvent  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  that  at 
the  moment  of  his  leaving,  it  could  not  pay 
its  drafts,  Mr.  Cobb  five  days  later  published 
a  long  and  inflammatory  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  concluding  with  this  exhorta- 
tion :  "  I  entertain  no  doubt  either  of  your 
right  or  duty  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Arouse 
then  all  your  manhood  for  the  great  work  be- 
fore you  and  be  prepared  on  that  day  to  an- 
nounce and  maintain  your  independence  out 
of  the  Union,  for  you  will  never  again  have 
equality  and  justice  in  it." 

The  President  had  scarcely  yet  found  a 
successor  for  Mr.  Cobb  when  the  head  of  his 
Cabinet,  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  also 
tendered  his  resignation  and  retired  from  the 
Administration. 

The  incident  of  Secretary  Cass's  resignation 
brings  into  relief  the  mental  reservations  under 
which  Buchanan's   paradoxical  theories  had 


been  concurred  in  by  his  Cabinet.    A  private 
memorandum, in  Mr.  Buchanan'shandwriting, 

commenting  on  the  event,  makes  tin-  follow- 
ing emphatic  statement: 

"  His  resignation  was  the  more  remarkable 
count  of  the  cause  he  assigned  for  ii.    When  m 
message  (of  December,  1S00)  was  read  t<<  the  Cabinet 
before  it  was  printed.  General  1  ed  his  un- 

reserved and  hearty  approbation  for  it,  accompanied 
by  every  sign  of  deep  and  sincere  reeling.  J  I.-  bad  but 
one  objection  to  it,  and  this  was,  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  against  the  power  of  C  make 
war  upon  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her 
to  remain  in  the  Union  ;  and  the  denial  of  this  pi 
was  made  more  emphatic  and  distinct  upon  hi.  own 
suggestion."— [G.  T.  Curtis's  "  Life  ol  Buchanan," 
II.,  p.  399.] 

But  this  position  was  probably  qualified  and 
counterbalanced  in  his  own  mind  by  the  Presi- 
dent's positive  promise  that  he  would  collect 
the  Federal  revenue  and  protect  the  Federal 
property.  Little  by  little,  however,  delay  and 
concession  rendered  this  impossible.  The  col- 
lector at  Charleston  still  nominally  exen  ised 
his  functions  as  a  Federal  officer ;  but  it  was 
an  open  secret  among  the  Charleston  author- 
ities, and  must  also  by  this  time  have  become 
known  to  the  Governmental  Washington,  that 
he  was  only  holding  the  place  in  trust  for  the 
coming  secession  convention.  As  to  protecting 
the  Federal  property,  the  refusal  to  send  Ander- 
son troops,  the  President's  truce,  the  gradual 
development  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  irresolution 
and  lack  of  courage,  and  finally  Mr.  Cobb's 
open  defection,  must  have  convinced  Mr.  I 
that  under  existing  determinations,  orders,  and 
influences  it  was  an  utterly  hopeless  prospect. 

The  whole  question  seems  to  have  been 
finally  debated  and  decided  in  a  long  and 
stormy  Cabinet  session  held  on  December 
13th.*  The  events  of  the  past  few  days  had 
evidently  shaken  the  President's  confidence  in 
his  own  policy.  He  startled  his  dissembling 
and  conspiring  Secretary  of  War  with  the  sud- 
den question,  "  Mr.  Floyd,  are  you  going  to 
send  recruits  to  Charleston  to  strengthen  the 
forts?"  "Don't  you  intend  to  strengthen  the 
forts  at  Charleston?"  The  apparent  change 
of  policy  alarmed  the  Secretary,  but  he  replied 
promptly  that  he  did  not.  "  Mr.  Floyd,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Buchanan,  "  I  would  rather  be  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Potomac  to-morrow  than 
that  these  forts  in  Charleston  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to  take  them. 
It  will  destroy  me,  sir,  and,  Mr.  Floyd,  if  that 
thing  occurs  it  will  cover  your  name  with  an 
infamy  that  all  time  can  never  efface,  bei  ause 
it  is  ill  vain  that  you  will  attempt  to  show  that 
you  have  not  some  complicity  in  handing  over 
those  forts  to  those  who  take  them."   The  \\  ily 

"Floyd's  Richmond  speech.    "N.  Y.  Herald,"  Jan- 
uary 17th,  1861,  p.  2. 
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Sf  etary  replied.  "'  I  will  risk  my  reputation, 
I  will  trust  my  life  that  the  forts  arc  safe  under 
the  declarations  of  the  gentlemen  of  Charles- 
ton." -That  is  all  very  well,*1  replied  the 
President,  "but  does  that  secure  the  forts?" 
••  \  \  sir :  but  it  is  a  guaranty  that  I  am  in  ear- 
nest," said  Floyd.  "  1  am  not  satisfied,"  said  the 
lent 
Thereupon  the  Secretary  made  the  never- 

peal  to  the  fears  and  timidity  of  Mr. 

;..    He  has  himself  reported  the  lan- 

••I  am  sorry  for  it."  said  he;  "you  arc  President, 
it  is  for  yon  to  order.  You  have  the  right  to  order, 
and  I  will  consider  your  orders  when  made.  But  I 
would  be  recreant  to  you  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  this 
policy  o(  garrisoning  the  forts  will  lead  to  certain  con- 
;  i:  i<  the  inauguration  of  civil  war,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  effusion  of  blood. 

••[If]  it  is  a  question  of  property,  why  not  putan  ord- 
nance sergeant  —  a  man  who  wears  worsted  epaulets 
on  his  shoulders  and  stripes  down  his  pantaloons  —  as 
the  representative  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  ? 
That  will  be  enough  to  secure  the  forts.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  property,  he  represents  it,*  and  let  us  wait  until  the 
issue  is  made  by  South  Carolina.  She  will  go  out  of 
the  Union  and  send  her  commissioners  here.  Up  to 
that  point  the  action  is  insignificant.  Action  after  this 
demands  the  attention  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  us  submit  the  question  to  Congress — it  is 
for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  matter." 

This  crafty  appeal  to  the  President's  hesi- 
tating inclinations  was  seconded  by  the  ac- 
tive persuasions  of  the  leading  conspirators  of 
Congress  whom  Floyd  promptly  called  to  his 
assistance. 

"  I  called  for  help  from  that  bright  Saladin  of  the 
South,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  —  and  I  said, 
'  Come  to  my  rescue,  the  battle  is  a  little  more  than 
my  weak  heart  can  support  —  come  to  me,'  and  he 
came.  Then  came  that  old  jovial-looking,  noble-hearted 
representative  from  Virginia,  James  M.  Mason.  Here 
came  that  anomaly  of  modern  times,  the  youthful  Nes- 
tor, here  came  Hunter.  From  the  North,  the  South, 
the  Hast,  and  the  West  there  came  up  the  patriots  of  the 
country,  the  champions  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
th>:y  talked  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  quieted  his  fears  and  assured  him  in  the  line 
of  duty.  They  said,  '  Let  there  be  no  force  ' ;  and  the 
President  said  to  me,  '  I  am  content  with  your  policy ! ' 
and  then  it  was  that  we  determined  that  we  would  send 
no  more  troops  to  the  harbor  in  Charleston. "  —  [Floyd's 
Richmond  speech.  "  N.  Y.  Herald,"  January  17th, 
1861,  p.  2.] 

With  a  last  effort  to  rouse  the  President  from 

his  lethargy,  Cass  demanded  in  the  Cabinet 

ting  of  the  13th,  that  the  forts  should  be 

strengthened.   But  he  was  powerless  to  break 

the  spell.    Says  Floyd  : 

"The  President  said  to  bim  in  reply,  with  a  beauti- 
ful'ountcnance  and  with  aheroi<  decision  that  I  hall 
never  forget,  in  th<:  council  chamber, '  I  hare  considered 

"  Jeflei  '!  Fall  of  the  Con- 

federate Government,"  p.  215,  Vol.  I.,  also  lays  claim 
to  th  :  "  The  President's  objection  to  this 

was,  that  .•  randen  dot  &  pro- 

tect the  properly  of  the  United   States.    To  ilii  1  I  re 
plied  with  all  the  carncstn'  demanded, 


this  question  —  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  the  Secretary 
of  State — 1  have  made  up  my  mind.  The  interests 
of  the  country  do  not  demand  a  reinforcement  of  the 
forces  in  Charleston.  I  cannot  do  it  —  and  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  it  upon  myself.'" 

The  other  Union  members  of  the  Cabinet 
received  the  rumor  of  Mr.  Cass's  resignation 
with  gloomy  apprehensions.  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral Holt,t  with  whom  by  reason  of  their 
loyal  sympathy  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms, 
hastened  to  him  to  learn  whether  the  report 
were  indeed  true  and  whether  his  determina- 
tion were  irrevocable.  Cass  confirmed  the 
fact  with  his  own  lips;  saying  that,  represent- 
ing the  Northern  and  loyal  constituency 
which  he  did,  he  could  no  longer  without  dis- 
honor to  himself  and  to  them  remain  in  such 
treasonable  surroundings.  Holt  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  loyal 
members  of  the  Cabinet  should  remain  at 
their  posts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  country's 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  by 
mere  default.  But  Cass  replied,  No;  that  the 
public  feeling  and  sentiment  of  his  section 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  policy  on  his  part. 
"  For  you,"  he  said,  "  coming  from  a  border 
State,  where  a  modified,  perhaps  a  divided, 
public  sentiment  exists,  that  is  not  only  a 
possible  course,  but  it  is  a  true  one;  it  is  your 
duty  to  remain,  to  sustain  the  Executive  and 
counteract  the  plots  of  the  traitors.  But  my 
duty  is  otherwise;  I  must  adhere  to  my  resig- 
nation." 

FORT   SUMTER. 

The  Charleston  conspirators  were  aware 
that,  in  their  well-laid  intrigues  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  all  the  Charleston  forts,  there  was 
one  point  of  weakness  and  danger.  They  had 
secured  a  virtual  pledge  that  no  reinforcements 
would  be  sent,  and  they  had  reasonable  con- 
fidence that  at  any  desirable  moment  they 
could,  by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  assault,  cap- 
ture Fort  Moultrie  with  its  slender  garrison 
of  sixty  soldiers  under  Anderson's  command. 
But  if  Anderson  should  suddenly  move  his 
garrison  into  Fort  Sumter,  a  larger  and  stronger 
work*,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
midway  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their  task 
would  be  more  serious,  perhaps  impossible. 
Against  such  a  contingency  they  had  taken  two 
important  precautions.  The  vaguely  worded 
instructions  of  Secretary  Floyd,  as  interpreted 
by  themselves,  seemed  to  forbid  such  a  move- 
ment on  his  part ;  and  to  make  assurance  more 

thai  I  would  pledge  my  life  that,  if  an  inventory  were 
taken  of  all  die  stores  and  munitions  in  the  fort,  and 
an  ordnance  sergeant  with  a  few  men  left  in  charge 
of  them,  they  would  not  be  disturbed." 
t  Holt,  conversation  with  J.  G.  N.  MS. 
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certain  they  had  set  two  guard-boats  to  patrol- 
ling the  harbor  at  night  to  discover  and  pre- 
vent any  surprise  of  this  character. 

Anderson  also  clearly  saw  the  point  of  mil- 
itary advantage,  and  by  a  very  pointed  sugges- 
tion asked  on  December  2201  for  instructions 
from  the  War  Department  for  a  movement 
from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,*  but  found  no  re- 
sponse in  the  hopes  and  designs  of  Secretary 
Floyd. 

The  officers  meantime  freely  visited  the  city 
and  exchanged  social  courtesies  with  leading 
secessionists  with  many  mutual  protestations 
of  the  highest  regard.  "  We  appreciate  your 
position,"  said  their  entertainers.  "  It  is  a 
point  of  honor  with  you  to  hold  the  fort,  but 
a  political  necessity  obliges  us  to  take  it."  t  But 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, Major  Anderson  had  ceased  his  visits 
to  Charleston.  Christmas  day,  however,  was 
once  more  celebrated  with  these  social  ameni- 
ties at  a  family  party  in  Moultrieville,  on  Sul- 
livan's Island.  When  Anderson  returned  from 
the  scene  of  merry-making,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  soldier's  room  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
abandon  Fort  Moultrie  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  and  on  the  evening  of  December 
26th  the  transfer  was  secretly  and  successfully 
accomplished. 

A    BLUNDERING    COMMISSION. 

On  Wednesday,  December  26th,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m.,  it  being  about  the  same  time  of  the  same 
day  that  Anderson  was  completing  his  prepa- 
rations to  leave  Moultrie,  Messrs.  Barnwell, 
Adams,  and  Orr,  the  three  commissioners  from 
South  Carolina,  reached  Washington.  They 
were  by  authority  of  the  convention  empow- 
ered to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  embryo  republic  and  the 
United  States ;  to  secure  the  delivery  of  the 
forts,  arsenal,  and  light-houses;  to  divide  the 
public  property  and  apportion  the  public  debt, 
and  generally  to  settle  all  pending  questions, 
upon  the  assumption  that  South  Carolina  was 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union,  but  an  in- 
dependent foreign  State. 

There  being  no  concealment  about  the  tem- 
per and  purpose  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  arrival 
of  the  commissioners  was  promptly  commu- 
nicated to  him,  and  he  with  an  equal  prompt- 
ness appointed  an  interview  with  them  at  1 
o'clock  of  the  next  day,  Thursday,  December 
27th.  On  their  part,  the  commissioners  delib- 
erately settled  themselves  for  business  by  tak- 
ing a  house  and  appointing  a  secretary.    But 

*  Anderson  to  A.  G.,  December  22d,  i860.  W.  R.,  I., 
p.  105. 

t  Doubleday,  p.  47. 

X  The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Moultrie,  which 
should  have  been  telegraphed  before  midnight,  did  not 


at  sunrise  on  Thursday  things  were  no  longer 
as  they  had  been  at  the  previous  sunset.  An- 
derson's move  on  the  military  chess-board  had 
changed  not  only  the  game  of  war  but,  yet  more 
radically,  the  game  of  politics.  The  Charles- 
ton authorities,  dumfounded  by  the  event,  prob- 
ably suspected  treachery  from  the  Administra- 
tion, and  under  this  impulse  interdicted  the 
transmission  of  the  news  northward \  until  the 
next  forenoon.  They,  however,  sent  the  in- 
formation to  the  commissioners  at  Washington, 
who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Buchanan.§ 

Catching  at  straws,  Buchanan's  first  impulse 
was  to  assume  that  Anderson  had  abandoned 
Moultrie  in  a  panic,  and  to  restore  the  status 
by  ordering  him  back  into  the  fort.  He  had 
the  distinct  impression  that  his  orders  did 
not  contemplate  or  permit  the  change;  show- 
ing either  how  ignorant  he  was  of  the  Buell 
memorandum,  which  had  passed  under  his 
personal  notice  only  six  days  before,  or  how 
thoroughly  that  contradictory  document  had 
mystified  him  as  well  as  everybody  else.  Had 
the  influences  which  were  theretofore  para- 
mount in  Washington  yet  remained  intact,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  this  first  impulse  of 
the  President  would  have  been  carried  out. 
But  things  were  changed  at  the  capital  as  well 
as  in  Charleston.  An  embezzlement  of  near  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Indian  Trust  Bonds 
had  come  to  light  and  kept  the  Federal  city 
and  the  whole  country  in  a  ferment  for  nearly 
a  week.  A  department  clerk  and  a  New  York 
contractor  were  in  prison  ;  but  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  affair  had  been  brought  home  to 
Secretary  Floyd  so  pointedly  that  three  days 
before  the  President  requested  his  resignation. 
Floyd  was  in  no  haste  to  comply,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  too  timid  to  dismiss  his  dis- 
graced minister  summarily,  who  still  exercised 
the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Anderson's  report,  written  at  8  p.  m.  on 
December  26th  and  sent  by  mail,  had  not  yet 
reached  Washington.  Floyd  was,  therefore, 
incredulous  about  what  the  commissioners 
told  him,  but  took  immediate  steps  to  verify 
the  rumor.  "  Information  has  reached  here 
this  morning,"  he  telegraphed  to  Anderson 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  "  that  you  have 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie,  spiked  your  guns, 
burned  the  carriages,  and  gone  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter. It  is  not  believed,  because  there  is  no 
order  for  any  such  movement.  Explain  the 
meaning  of  this  report." 

"  The  telegram  is  correct,"  replied  Ander- 
son; "I  abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  because  I 

reach  Washington  till  about  noon  next  day,  and  then 
only  by  way  of  Baltimore.  (Washington  "Star,"  27th, 
Baltimore  telegram.) 

§  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,  p.  180. 
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was  certain  that  if  attacked  my  men  must  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  command  of  the  har- 
bor lost.    I  spiked  the  guns  and  destroyed  the 
-  to  keep  the  guns  from  being  used 

.st  us."    .And  he  added.  ■•  It"  attacked,  the 
::>on  would  never  have  surrendered  with- 
out a  tight." 

Meanwhile  the  Cabinet  was  called  together 
:.ue  on  the  unwelcome  news.  During 
the  two  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Cass  and  Cobb,  a  profound  change 
had  occurred  in  that  body  of  presidential  ad- 

rs.  Governor  Thomas  of  Maryland,  also 
nist,  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urv.  a  substitution  which  brought  no  reform ; 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  Black  had  not  only 
been  made  Secretary  of  State  but  had  been 
marvelously  transformed  in  his  political  senti- 
ments and  acts  by  being  brought  into  contact 
and  companionship  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a 
man  of  iron  will  and  hearty  Union  sentiments, 
who  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Attor- 
ney-General. A  new  and  healthier  atmosphere 
pervaded  the  executive  council  chamber  in 
the  discussion  of  the  crisis.  But  the  political 
condition  of  the  nation  was  so  abnormal,  the 
public  service  so  disorganized,  and  the  execu- 
tive so  timid,  that  for  three  days  and  four  nights, 
from  the  evening  of  the  27th  to  the  morning 
of  the  31st,  Anderson  hung  doubtfully  in  the 
balance  between  honorable  approval  and  dis- 
graceful censure.* 

Secretary  Floyd  maintained  with  vehemence 
the  existence  of  a  mutual  pledge  created  by 
the  President's  truce  of  the  10th ;  and  claimed 
that  Anderson  had  violated  this  pledge,  since 
there  was  nothing  in  his  instructions  which 
could  in  any  wise  justify  his  removal  to  Sum- 
ter. Against  this  assumption  Mr.  Black,  the 
new  Secretary  of  State, took  much  more  radi- 
cal union  ground  than  he  had  hitherto  occupied. 
He  insisted  that  Anderson's  transfer  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  orders,  announced 
his  unqualified  approval  of  it,  and  asserted  the 
duty  of  the  Administration  to  sustain  it.     In 

rd  to  the  issue  thus  raised,  the  President 

exhibited  his  usual  irresolution.    He  denied 

the  technical  existence  of  a  pledge,  but  could 

■  arse,  deny  its  spirit;  and  sided  with 

.  d  in  the  belief  that  Anderson's  zeal  had  out- 
run the  limitof  his  in  tructions.  The  Buell  mem- 
orandum and  the  modifying  order  were  sent 
for  in  hot  haste,  and  now  for  the  first  time  un- 
h  :nt  Cabinet  criticism.  The  studied  am- 
biguity of  these  papers  furnished  arguments 
for  both  sides;  the  entire  question  turning 
upon  the  point  whether  Anderson  had  "  tan- 
gibl-  to  proceed  to  a 

:le  act"    Floyd  now  submitted  a  written 

,ays  and  S]  |.  S.  Hlack," 

pp.   1 1  and  12. 


demand  that  he  should  be  allowed  at  once  to 
order  the  garrison  to  be  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  alleging  that 
the  Government  was  dishonored  in  the  viola- 
tion of  its  most  solemn  pledges. 

Pending  the  discussion,  the  Cabinet  ad- 
journed until  evening.  The  President's  audi- 
ence to  the  commissioners  had  been  postponed 
until  the  next  day ;  but  they  were  not  idle. 
All  that  day  and  until  midnight  they  were  the 
center  of  the  consternation,  the  hopes,  and  the 
counsels  of  the  conspirators.t  Meanwhile  the 
official  leakage,  the  Baltimore  dispatches,  and 
finally  the  issue  of  the  afternoon  papers  had 
communicated  Anderson's  stroke  to  the  whole 
Federal  city,  which  seethed  with  excitement. 
General  Scott,  confined  to  his  sick-room,  sent 
his  aide-de-camp  to  remind  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  officer  as  the  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  armies.  In  the  evening 
the  adjourned  Cabinet  meeting  resumed  its 
deliberations,  and  continued  the  session  to  a 
late  hour.  News  went  forth  to  the  Northern 
newspapers  that  night  that  before  its  close  a 
vote  of  four  to  three  had  decided  against  or- 
dering the  troops  back  to  Moultrie.  This  news, 
however,  was  premature.  Whether  a  vote  was 
taken  or  not,  the  question  did  not  reach  a  de- 
cision. What  was  done  is  described  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Buchanan  : 

"  In  this  state  of  suspense,  the  President  determined 
to  await  official  information  from  Major  Anderson  him- 
self. After  its  receipt,  should  he  be  convinced  upon 
full  examination  that  the  major,  on  a  false  alarm,  had 
violated  his  instructions,  he  might  then  think  seriously 
of  restoring  for  the  present  the  former  status  quo  of 
the  forts." 

But  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  insurgents 
were  continually  outrunning  the  vacillating 
decisions  of  the  President.  During  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Thursday,  Fort  Moultrie, 
Castle  Pinckney,  the  Arsenal,  Post-office,  and 
Custom-house  at  Charleston  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurrection.  Like  the  news  of 
Anderson's  transfer  the  day  before,  the  infor- 
mation was  suppressed  by  the  Charleston  au- 
thorities. Beyond  its  transmission  perhaps  to 
their  friends  in  Washington,  none  of  the  trans- 
actions at  Charleston  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  night  were  permitted  to  be  telegraphed 
to  the  North,  until  about  10  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning  the  28th,  in  the  hope  that  the  order 
for  Anderson's  return  could  be  extorted  from 
the  President  before  he  should  be  stung  to 
resistance. 

But  the  seizures  at  Charleston,  made  on  the 
personal  judgment  of  Governor  Pickens,  and 
against  at  least  the  implied  consent  of  the  con- 
vention, were  of  doubtful  expediency  for  them, 

r Charleston  "Courier,"  December  28th,  i860. 
Washington  dispatch  of  271I1. 
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and  were  so  regarded  by  many  ardent  seces- 
sionists. The  "  Richmond  Whig  "  denounced 
them  as  a  "shameful  outrage,"  and  soundly  be- 
rated South  Carolina  for  not  being  content  to  go 
out  of  the  Union  peacefully.  These  seizures, 
however,  might  still  have  been  turned  to  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  more  serious  blunder  now 
committed  by  the  commissioners  themselves. 

Their  promised  interview  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, postponed  from  1  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, on  account  of  the  Anderson  news,  was 
held  at  half-past  2  on  Friday  the  28th.  The 
President  had  that  forenoon  heard  of  the 
Charleston  outrages,  and  knew  that  from  be- 
ing the  agents  of  a  conspiracy  they  had  now 
become  the  emissaries  of  an  insurrection.  But 
he  failed  to  note  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  treason  against  the  United  States 
consists  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  According  to  his  explanations  the 
Constitution  indeed  forbade  his  recognizing 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  or  decid- 
ing their  claim ;  but  he  would  give  this  claim 
point  and  dignity  by  referring  it  officially  to 
Congress,  with  the  sanction  of  a  presidential 
message. 

Had  sound  judgment  guided  them  they 
would  have  seized  eagerly  upon  this  quasi 
acceptance  of  their  mission, —  which  virtually 
gave  them  the  President  as  an  ally, —  divided 
and  paralyzed  Congress  by  a  sudden  and  com- 
bined intrigue,  and  made  a  conciliatory  appeal 
to  the  commercial  apprehensions  of  the  North- 
ern cities  and  manufacturing  districts.  But  in- 
stead they  now  ventured  their  whole  success 
upon  a  single  desperate  chance.  Assuming  a 
tone  of  anger  and  accusation,  they  impugned 
the  honor  of  the  Government,  asked  explana- 
tions of  Anderson's  conduct  under  the  futile 
threat  of  suspending  negotiations  which  were 
not  yet  begun,  and  urged  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston. 

Under  wiser  advice  Mr.  Buchanan's  hesi- 
tating decision  finally  went  against  them;  and 
in  that  failure  terminated  the  last  and  only 
hope  of  accomplishing  peaceable  secession. 

THE  CABINET  REGIME. —  BUCHANAN'S  VIRTUAL 
ABDICATION. 

The  ultimatum  presented  by  the  commis- 
sioners was  at  once  made  the  subject  of  a 
Cabinet  discussion,  and  continued  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day.  No  decision  was  arrived 
at,  and  the  meetings  would  be  without  spe- 
cial interest,  were  it  not  for  the  report  of  one 
of  the  incidents  that  shows  the  feeling  which 
divided  the  presidential  advisers  into  two  ir- 
reconcilable factions.     The  scene  is  given  in 


the  language  of  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
evening  session  of  Friday,  December  28th, 
who  afterward  recounted  the  event  in  the 
council-room  of  the  White  House  itself. 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  Floyd,"  said  Secretary 
Stanton,  "  was  in  this  room,  lying  on  the  sofa 
which  then  stood  between  the  windows  yon- 
der. I  remember  it  well  —  it  was  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  December,  i860.  We  had  had 
high  words  and  had  almost  come  to  blows,  in 
our  discussion  over  Fort  Sumter.  Thompson 
was  here  —  Thompson  was  a  plausible  talker, 
and  as  a  last  resort,  having  been  driven  from 
every  other  argument,  advocated  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fort  on  the  plea  of  generosity. 
South  Carolina,  he  said,  was  but  a  small  State 
with  a  sparse  white  population  —  we  were  a 
great  and  powerful  people  and  a  strong,  vig- 
orous government.  We  could  afford  to  say  to 
South  Carolina,  '  See,  we  will  withdraw  our 
garrison  as  an  evidence  that  we  mean  you 
no  harm.'  " 

Stanton  replied  to  him,  "  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  to  be  generous  implies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  strong,  and  that  we  as  the  public 
servants  have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  No  administration 
has  ever  suffered  the  loss  of  public  confidence 
and  support  as  this  has  done.  Only  the  other 
day  it  was  announced  that  a  million  of  dollars 
had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Thompson's  depart- 
ment. The  bonds  were  found  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  vault  where  they  should  have 
been  kept,  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Floyd  were 
substituted  for  them.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
give  up  Sumter.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
no  administration,  much  less  this  one,  can 
afford  to  lose  a  million  of  money  and  a  fort  in 
the  same  week.  Floyd  remained  silent  and 
did  not  reappear  in  that  chamber."* 

The  Cabinet  was  again  convened  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  December  29th ;  but 
when  it  met,  there  was  one  vacant  seat  at  the 
council-board.  During  that  day,  Floyd  sent  in 
his  formal  resignation,  complaining  that  he 
had  been  subjected  "  to  a  violation  of  solemn 
pledges  and  plighted  faith."  The  resignation 
was  duly  accepted  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  the  War  Department  placed  provision- 
ally under  the  charge  of  Postmaster- General 
Holt.t  To  the  six  assembled  councilors,  Mr. 
Buchanan  now  submitted  the  draft  of  his  re- 
ply to  the  commissioners.  The  precise  terms 
and  substance  of  this  document  remain  un- 
published, and  we  are  compelled  to  gather  its 
import  from  a  rather  elaborate  written  criti- 
cism of  it  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  This 
indicates,  however,  with   sufficient   clearness 

*  Stanton,  conversation.    J.  G.  N.,  Personal  memo- 
randa.   MS. 
tR.  R.,  I.,  Doc.  10. 
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that  the  paper,  like  all  Mr.  Buchanan's  writ- 
conversations  of  this  period,  was  con- 

ictory,  loose  in  expression,  and   entirely 

Dg  in  any  clear  presentation  of  issues. 
Most  radical  of  all  the  changes  effected  by 
these  developments  was  that  wrought  in  the 
Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  State. 
"  with  his  increasing  national  responsi- 
bilities he  now.  u  ith  the  Sumter  crisis,  seems 
to  have  risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  genuine 
leadership. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  30th,  con- 
vinced of  the  President's  intention  to  adhere 
to  his  submitted  reply  to  the  commissioners, 
Mr.  Black  convened  the  Union  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  announcing  to  them  his  inability 
to  further  sustain  the  President's  contemplated 
action,  declared  his  intention  to  resign,  in 
which  resolve  he  was  also  joined  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. After  due  discussion  and  reflection,  Mr. 
Toucey  carried  the  information  of  this  threat- 
ened defection  to  the  President.  Mr.  Buchan- 
g  utterly  broke  down  before  the 
prospect  of  finding  himself  alone  in  face  of 
the  political  complications  which  came  crowd- 
ing upon  him.  He  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Black ; 
and  after  a  confidential  interview,  the  details 
of  which  have  never  been  revealed,  he  gave 
the  objectionable  draft  of  his  reply  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  liberty  to  make  all  changes 
and  amendments  which  in  his  opinion  might 
be  necessary.  It  was  the  President's  virtual 
abdication. 

Mr.  Black  rewrote  his  answer  to  the  com- 
mi:>sioners,  refusing  their  demand.  This  result 
abruptly  terminated  their  mission,  and  sent 
them  home,  not  alone  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment,  but  to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  the  Charleston  conspirators.  It  also 
left  Anderson  in  command  and  possession  of 
Sumter,  with  at  least  the  implied  approval  of 
the  Government.  There  is  not  space  here  to 
relate  the  events  of  the  next  few  days  :  the 
adden  change  of  policy  pervading  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion ;  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Cnion  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  Anderson  ;  the  relief  expedition 
which  sailed  in  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West, 
and  its  unsuccessful  effort  to  reach  Fort  Sum- 
mer Pickens  began  the  construc- 
tion of  batteries  around  it  with  which  the  reb- 
els bombarded  and  captured  the  fort  some 
three  months  later;  and  finally  the  further 
transformation  of  the  executive  1  ouBcil  of  the 
ident  by  the  retirement  of  the  two  seces- 
sionist members  Thomp  on  and  Thomas,  the 
■    being  1  !    by  John    A.    \)\\  as 

■  -ry  of  the  Treasury,  who  has   left  so 
brilliant  a  record  as  a  stanch  defender  of  the 

rnrnentand  the  Union.  Willi  the  adjourn- 
ment of  that  Cabinet  meeting  on    Saturday 


night,  December  29th,  therefore,  terminated 
the  real  administration  of  James  Buchanan. 
Thenceforward,  though  he  still  continued  to 
affix  his  official  signature,  the  country  was 
practically  governed,  in  his  name,  by  his  Cab- 
inet, to  the  end  of  the  presidential  term. 


THE     COTTON 
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In  the  main  the  secession  incidents  and  pro- 
ceedings enacted  in  South  Carolina  were  imi- 
tated and  repeated  in  the  other  cotton  States. 
Their  several  governors  initiated  the  move- 
ment by  early  official  action, —  proclamations, 
messages,  and  orders.  The  office-holders  at 
each  State  capital  formed  a  convenient  local 
caucus  and  committee  of  conspiracy.  The 
programme  in  each  case  ran  through  essentially 
the  same  stages.  There  was  first  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  prompted  and  influenced 
by  the  State  officials  and  the  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress.  Then  under  a 
loud  outcry  of  public  danger  which  did  not 
exist,  hasty  measures  to  arm  and  defend  the 
State ;  large  military  appropriations  and  ex- 
tensive military  organization.  Next  an  act  to 
call  a  convention,  ostensibly  to  consult  public 
opinion,  but  really  for  the  occasion  to  rouse 
and  mislead  it.  In  each  of  the  cotton  States 
the  Breckinridge  Democracy,  the  most  ultra 
of  the  three  factions,  all  pro-slavery,  was 
largely  in  the  majority.  Again,  the  long  po- 
litical agitation  had  brought  into  power  and 
prominence  the  most  radical  leaders  of  this 
extreme  party.  These  radical  leaders  were 
generally  disunionists  at  heart,  even  where 
they  had  not  been  active  and  persistent  con- 
spirators. They  now  took  up  with  alacrity  the 
task  of  electing  a  secession  convention.  That 
the  people  were  not  with  them  a  month  before 
the  presidential  election  is  proved  by  the  re- 
plies of  the  several  governors  to  South  Caro- 
lina, which  are  cited  in  a  previous  chapter. 
Nothing  but  the  election  itself  had  occurred 
to  change  that  feeling  ;  no  threat,  no  act,  no 
law,  no  catastrophe.  Had  governors  and  offi- 
cials remained  silent,  the  people  would  have 
felt  no  want  and  seen  no  danger.  But  when 
official  action  began  the  agitation,  first  by 
proclamations,  then  by  legislative  enactments, 
and  lastly  by  forcing  the  issue  upon  the  peo- 
ple through  an  election  for  delegates,  there 
came  an  inevitable  growth  and  cumulation  of 
excitement.  In  this  election  it  was  the  auda- 
cious, the  ambitious,  the  reckless  element 
which  took  the  lead;  which  gathered  enthu- 
siasm, which  organized  success. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  result 
was  reached  under  specially  favoring  condi- 
tions. The  long  slavery  agitation  had  engen- 
dered a  brooding  discontent,  and  the  baseless 
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complaint  of  sectional  injustice  had  grown 
through  mere  repetition  from  clamor  into  be- 
lief. The  presidential  election  left  behind  it 
the  sharp  sting  of  defeat.  Not  in  form  and  in 
law,  but  nevertheless  in  essential  characteris- 
tics, the  South  was  controlled  by  a  landed 
aristocracy.  The  great  plantation  masters 
dominated  society  and  politics.  There  was  no 
diffused  and  healthy  popular  action,  as  in  the 
town  meetings  of  New  England.  Even  the 
slaves  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  spoke  with 
habitual  contempt  of  the  "poor  white  trash" 
who  lived  in  mean  cabins  and  hoed  their  own 
corn  and  cotton.  Except  in  Georgia  the  op- 
position to  the  secessionists'  programme  was 
either  hopelessly  feeble  or  entirely  wanting. 
The  Bell  and  Douglas  factions  had  bitterly 
denounced  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign.  Disarmed  by 
their  own  words,  they  could  not  now  defend 
them.  The  seaboard  towns  and  cities  of  the 
South,  jealous  of  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  North,  anticipated  in  independence 
and  free  trade  a  new  growth  and  a  rich  pros- 
perity. Over  all  floated  the  constant  dream 
of  Southern  Utopians,  an  indefinite  expan- 
sion southward  into  a  great  slave  empire. 
We  may  infer  that  under  these  various  causes 
the  election  in  most  instances  went  by  de- 
fault. 

Three  special  agencies  cooperated  with 
marked  effect  to  stimulate  the  movement. 
Very  early  each  cotton  State  sent  commis- 
sioners to  each  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
and  in  every  case  the  most  active  and  zealous 
secessionists  were  of  course  appointed.  These 
commissioners  attended,  harangued,  and  in- 
trigued with  the  various  deliberative  assemblies, 
and  thus  constituted  a  network  of  most  indus- 
trious propagandism.  Another  potent  influence 
was  the  assembling  of  military  conventions, 
that  is,  convocations  of  the  captains,  majors, 
colonels,  and  would-be  generals,  to  spur  on 
or  intimidate  lagging  legislatures  and  conven- 
tions. Finally,  the  third  and  most  effective 
piece  of  machinery  was  the  State  delegations 
in  Congress  assembled  in  Washington  city  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  sending  a 
running  fire  of  encouragement  or  orders  home 
to  the  capitals  of  their  States. 

Even  with  all  this  organization  acting  in- 
telligently and  persistently  to  a  common  end, 
from  two  to  three  months  were  required  to 
work  up  the  people  of  the  cotton  States  to 
an  acquiescence  in  the  rebellion  the  conspira- 
tors had  for  years  been  planning.  Without 
being  exactly  of  contemporaneous  date,  it 
happened  that  in  general  the  month  of  No- 
vember witnessed  the  assembling  of  the  legis- 
latures and  the  making  of  necessary  laws  and 
appropriations.  The  month  of  December  was 
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mainly  occupied  by  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  State  conventions.  In  this  stage  the 
voice  of  central  authority  from  Washington 
was  begun  to  be  utilized.  While  the  election 
excitement  was  at  its  highest  ferment,  there 
came  from  Washington,  under  date  of  the  14th 
of  December,  the  revolutionary  circular,  signed 
by  about  one-half  the  Southern  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  already  quoted 
elsewhere.  This  circular  announced  that  ar- 
gument was  exhausted,  that  hope  was  extin- 
guished, that  the  Republicans  would  grant 
nothing  which  would  or  ought  to  satisfy  the 
South,  and  that  the  honor,  safety,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  people  required 
immediate  separate  State  secession,  and  the 
organization  of  a  Southern  confederacy.  The 
effect  of  a  congressional  firebrand  of  such  di- 
mensions thrown  upon  the  inflammable  tem- 
per of  the  cotton  States  at  such  a  juncture, 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Their  people  could  not 
know  that  no  single  assertion  in  this  circular 
was  warranted  by  the  facts;  that  Congress 
had  not  deliberated,  that  the  compromise 
committees  had  not  reported,  and  that  the 
Republicans  had  in  no  shape  presented  or  de- 
clared an  ultimatum.  The  circular  had  been 
issued  for  a  purpose,  and  served  the  end  com- 
pletely. Few  Southern  voters  or  speakers  could 
dare  to  stand  up  and  deny  in  Georgia  or  Ala- 
bama the  accusation  made  by  these  "  honor- 
able "  signers  in  Washington. 

But  the  central  cabal  did  not  stop  with  this 
single  pronunciamento.  By  this  time  the  rev- 
olution, both  local  and  central,  had  gained 
an  accelerated  momentum,  and  was  rushing 
rapidly  to  its  climax.  Non-coercion  was  prom- 
ised, Cass  was  driven  from  the  Cabinet,  the 
President  was  overawed,  Congress  was  de- 
moralized. Secession  had  secured  a  free  path, 
and  counted  on  an  easy  victory.  So  far  as 
had  been  divulged,  the  programme  hitherto 
was  to  complete  separation  by  easy  stages  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term, 
and  not  to  organize  the  iie\v  Confederacy  till 
after  the  4th  of  March.  But  about  New  Year's 
the  central  conspiracy  received  a  serious  check. 
There  was  a  Cabinet  crisis.  Buchanan  momen- 
tarily asserted  himself.  Floyd  was  in  turn  driven 
from  the  Cabinet,  the  Unionists  gained  con- 
trol of  it,  and  Holt  was  made  Secretary  of  War. 
This  portended  loyalty,  decision,  energy,  reen- 
forcements.  Immediately  there  came  a  shower 
of  telegrams  and  orders  from  the  Washing- 
ton fire-eaters  to  the  cotton-State  leaders, 
proclaiming  danger  and  urging  action.  The 
central  cabal  was  called  together,  deliber- 
ated earnestly,  and  perfected  and  hastened 
the  plot.  At  a  caucus  held  on  January  5th 
(in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing itself,  it  is  said)  the  decisive  and  final  rev- 
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olutionary  programme  committed  itself  to  the 
following  distinct  points  and  plan.  First :  Im- 
mediate secession.  Second:  A  convention  at 
Montgomery.  Alabama,  not  later  than  the 
15th  of  February,  to  organize  a  Confederacy. 
Third :  That,  to  prevent  hostile  legislation 
under  the  changed  and  loyal  impulses  of  the 
I  his  reconstructed  Cabinet,  the 
cott-  -  - .  nators  should  yet  remain  awhile 
in  their  places,  to  "  keep  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  tied,"  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all.  the  caucus  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Sen- 
ators Slidell  and  Mallory,  "  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  this  meeting."*  The  future  chief  of 
the  great  rebellion  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
its  primary  organization. 

If  there  had  been  any  hesitation  in  the  sev- 
eral State  conventions  about  taking  the  final 
plunge,  we  may  suppose  that  it  disappeared 
when  the  programme  outlined  in  this  cen- 
tral caucus  of  January  5th,  at  Washington, 
was  transmitted.  We  find  that  nearly  the 
whole  secession  movement  very  speedily  fol- 
lowed. Mississippi  passed  her  ordinance  on 
January  9th,  Florida  on  January  10th,  Alabama 
on  January  nth.  Georgia  on  January  19th, 
Louisiana  on  January  26th,  and  Texas,  where 
peculiar  conditions  existed,  on  February  1st. 
Immediately  connected  with  the  passage  of 
these  secession  ordinances,  in  some  instances 
even  preceding  them,  the  next  step  in  the  in- 
surrectionary scheme  was  taken.  Each  gover- 
nor who  organized  the  revolution  in  his  State, 
now  finding  a  little  army  of  impulsive  volun- 
teers and  ambitious  officers  at  his  nod  and 
beck,  orders  two  or  three  regiments  to  the 
nearest  fort  or  arsenal,  where  an  ordnance 
sergeant,  or  an  attenuated  infantry  or  artillery 

*  Senator  Yulec  of  Florida  to  Joseph  Finegan,  Esq. 
"Washington,  January  7,  1861. 

"  My  Dkar  Sir  :  On  the  other  side  is  a  copy  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  consultation  of  the  Senators  from 
the  seceding  States  —  in  which  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida 
present.  The  idea  of  the  meeting  was  that  the 
States  should  go  out  at  once,  and  provide  for  the  early 
organization  of  a  Confederate  Government,  not  later 
than  15th  February.  This  time  is  allowed  to  enable 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  participate.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  that  if  we  left  here,  force,  loan,  and  volun- 
teer bills  might  be  passed,  which  would  put  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities;  whereas 
by  remaining  in  our  places  until  the  4th  of  March,  it 


is  thought  we  can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
tied,  and  disable  the  Republicans  from  effecting  any 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  in- 
Og  Administration.  The  resolution-,  will  be  sent 
by  the  delegation  to  I  1  of  the  Convention. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  Mr.    Mallory  this  morn- 
ing.     Hawkins   is  in   Connecticut      I  have  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  send  you  this  copy  of  the  resolutions. 
"  Ii  ;rs  truly, 

"  D.    L.    Yri  !  1.. 
I 
"  '  Sovereignty  Convention,'  Tallahassee,  Florida." 


company  of  Federal  soldiers  is  representing 
the  government  title  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment power.  The  insurgents  demand  posses- 
sion, and  make  a  display  of  force.  The  officer 
in  charge  yields  to  the  inevitable.  He  receives 
the  demand  for  surrender  in  the  name  of  the 
State ;  he  complies  under  protest.  There  is  a 
salute  to  the  flag,  peaceable  evacuation,  and 
he  is  allowed  unmolested  transit  home  as  a 
military  courtesy.  By  this  process  there  was 
a  quick  succession  of  captures  through  which 
all  the  military  strongholds  and  depots  in 
the  cotton  States,  excepting  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  Fort  Pickens  in  Pensacola 
Harbor,  Fort  Taylor  at  Key  West,  and  Fort 
Jefferson  on  Tortugas  Island  passed  to  the 
occupation  and  use  of  the  rebellion;  giving  it 
a  vantage-ground  for  defense,  and  a  store  of 
war  material  for  offense,  which  for  the  first 
time  since  the  presidential  election  gave  the 
revolution  a  serious  and  formidable  strength. 
We  have  thus  far  described  the  secession  move- 
ment throughout  the  South  in  its  general  aspect. 
A  glance  at  some  of  its  features  more  in  de- 
tail may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  the  most  zeal- 
ous follower  of  South  Carolina.  She  has  a 
magnificent  geographical  area ;  and  even  al- 
lowing that  perhaps  three-fourths  of  it  may 
be  rivers  and  swamps,  there  yet  remain 
near  ten  million  acres  of  habitable  land ; 
which,  with  a  climate  favorable  to  a  class  of 
sub-tropical  products  much  in  demand,  is 
enough  to  make  her  eventually  the  garden 
State  of  the  South.  But  this  immense  domain 
was  practically  a  wilderness,  notwithstanding 
her  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  almost 
three  centuries  old.  Her  white  population 
did  not  reach  the  ratio  of  one  representative 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  referred  to  : 

"Resolved  1.  That  in  our  opinion  each  of  the  South- 
ern States  should,  as  soon  as  may  be,  secede  from  the 
Union. 

"  Resolved  2.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
convention  to  organize  a  Confederacy  of  the  seceding 
States,  the  convention  to  meet  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  February,  at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  that 
is  threatened  against  the  seceding  States,  and  which 
may  be  consummated  before  the  4th  of  March,  we  ask 
instructions  whether  the  delegations  are  to  remain  in 
Congress  until  that  date  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
such  legislation. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  and  arc  hereby 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Slidell,  and 
Mallory,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  meeting." 

"  The  copy  of  these  resolutions,  forwarded  by  Sena- 
tor Mallory  January  6th,  1861,  to  the  president  of  the 
Florida  Convention,  shows  that  they  were  adopted  on 
the  5th  of  that  month,  and  that  they  were  signed  by 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Brown,  of  Mississippi;  Hemphill 
and  Wigfall,  of  Texas;  Slidell  and  Benjamin,  of  Loui- 
siana ;  Tver  son  and  Toombs,  of  Georgia;  Johnson,  of 
Arkansas;  flay,  of  Alabama,  and  Yulce  and  Mallory, 
of  Florida."   W.  R.,  Vol.  I.,  443-4. 
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in  Congress.*  There  was  not  a  single  town 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants  within  her  bor- 
ders. She  therefore  became  an  easy  prey  to  her 
ultra  pro-slavery  leaders,  who  were  the  first 
to  applaud  and  second  the  Charleston  insur- 
rection. "  Florida  is  with  the  gallant  Pal- 
metto State,"  wrote  her  governor,  November 
9th;  and  his  message  to  the  legislature,  No- 
vember 26th,  clamored  for  "  secession  from 
our  faithless,  perjured  Confederates."  Under 
the  manipulations  of  such  an  executive,  backed 
by  the  equally  aggressive  advice  and  exertions 
of  her  two  United  States  senators,  prominent 
among  the  conspirators  at  Washington,  she 
went  through  the  forms  of  a  convention,  and 
the  passing  of  a  secession  ordinance,  January 
1  oth.  Her  governor,  with  total  disregard  of  au- 
thority, had  already  seized  the  arsenal  at  Ap- 
palachicola  on  January  5th,  Fort  Marion  and 
the  ordnance  depot  at  St.  Augustine  on  the 
7th,  as  well  as  a  schooner  belonging  to  the 
Coast  Survey.  There  were,  in  the  arsenal,  no 
arms,  but  500,000  musket  cartridges,  300,000 
rifle  cartridges,  and  50,000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. On  the  8th  he  ordered  the  seizure  of 
the  navy  yard  and  forts  at  Pensacola,  which 
was  accomplished  on  the  12th.  However  in- 
significant in  her  political  power,  the  gain  of 
Florida  was  nevertheless  of  great  military  and 
strategical  value  to  the  rebellion. 

In  Mississippi,  the  revolutionary  sentiment 
had  long  been  fostered  by  her  most  able  and 
influential  politicians.  Jefferson  Davis,  eager 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  Calhoun,  had  two  years 
before  announced  the  new  rebellion.  His 
speech  at  Vicksburg,  November  27th,  1858,  is 
thus  reported  in  the  "  Daily  Mississippian  " : 

"Before  concluding  his  remarks,  he  would  anticipate 
the  interrogatory  which  his  audience  might  be  dis- 
posed to  propound  to  him,  in  view  of  the  fast 
growing  strength  of  the  abolition  party,  as  to  what 
policy  he  would  recommend  in  the  event  of  the  triumph 
of  that  party  in  i860.  He  was  for  resistance  —  stern 
resistance.  Rather  than  see  the  executive  chair  of 
the  nation  filled  by  a  sworn  enemy  of  our  rights,  he 
would  shatter  it  into  a  thousand  fragments  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  seat.  .  .  .  The 
Government  is  at  an  end  the  very  moment  that  an 
abolitionist  is  elected  to  the  presidency." 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  also  was  one 
of  the  most  advanced  revolutionists  in  the 
South.  He  declared  himself  ready  for  action 
as  early  as  August  30th,  i860. 

"  I  assure  you,"  wrote  he,  "  that  I  do  sympathize 
and  expect  to  continue  to  act  with  those  who  dare  all 
and  hazard  all,  rather  than  see  Mississippi  become  a 
dependent  province  of  a  Black  Republican  government, 
and  hold  her  constitutional  rights  by  the  frail  tenure  of 

*  The  population  of  Florida  in  1S60  was:  White, 
77,748;  free  colored,  932;  slave,  61,745;  total,  140.425. 
The  ratio  of  representation  for  Members  of  Congress, 
from  1S52  to  1863,  was  93,423. — "  Spofford's  American 
Almanac,"  1878,  p.  170. 


Black  Republican  oath.  When  sparks  cease  to  fly  up- 
wards, Comanches  respect  treaties,  and  wolves  kill 
sheep  no  more,  the  oath  of  a  Black  Republican  might 
be  of  some  value  as  a  protection  to  slave  property." 

With  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
spire and  advise,  and  Covernor  Pettus  at  home 
to  order  and  execute,  the  fate  of  Mississippi 
could  not  long  remain  in  doubt.  The  legis- 
lature had  in  the  previous  winter  provided  a 
military  fund  of  $150,000.  Early  in  October 
the  State  made  a  purchase  of  arms,  which  at 
Jefferson  Davis's  request,  and  with  Floyd's 
concurrence,  were  obligingly  inspected  by  a 
government  officer.  The  legislature  was  con- 
vened to  meet,  November  26th,  to  consider 
"  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  providing 
surer  and  better  safeguards  for  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  property  of  her  citizens  than  have 
been  found  or  are  to  be  hoped  for  in  Black 
Republican  oaths."  Commissioners  to  other 
States  were  appointed,  and  an  election  ordered, 
in  pursuance  of  which  a  convention  met,  Jan- 
uary 7th,  and  passed  a  secession  ordinance  on 
January  9th,  84  yeas  to  15  nays.  The  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  other  States,  were  secret  and 
precipitate.  Military  organization  was  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost,  and  on  the  20th  the  un- 
finished fort  on  Ship  Island  and  the  Marine 
Hospital  on  the  Mississippi  River  were  seized 
by  the  insurrectionists  at  the  governor's  orders. 

The  State  of  Alabama  had  by  her  dominant 
partisanship  on  the  slavery  question  been  car- 
ried farther  toward  revolt  than  the  other  cot- 
ton States.  Her  legislature,  on  February  24th, 
i860,  with  but  two  dissenting  voices,  provided 
by  joint  resolution  that  in  case  of  the  election 
of  a  Republican  President,  thegovernorshould 
at  once  by  proclamation  order  an  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  "  to  consider  and 
do  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  said  convention 
the  rights,  interests,  and  honor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  requires  [sic]  to  be  done  for  their  pro- 
tection." A  fund  of  $200,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  "  military  conlingences  ";  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  further  authorized  to  send  delegates 
to  any  future  convention  of  the  slave  States. 

A  week  after  the  November  elections,  the 
governor  in  a  public  letter  announced  that  he 
would  exercise  this  power  to  inaugurate  revo- 
lution as  soon  as  the  choice  of  Lincoln  should 
be  made  certain  by  the  vote  of  the  electoral 
college  on  December  5th.  In  the  same  letter 
he  made  a  labored  argument  that  Alabama 
ought  to  secede  at  once  and  "  cooperate  af- 
terward." His  proclamation  was  in  clue  time- 
issued,  and  the  delegates  were  elected  on  J  >e- 
cember  24th.  A  spirited  canvass  seems  to  have 
been  made.  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  addressed  the  voters  in 
an  earnest  letter  against  disunion.  Partisans 
separated  themselves  into  three  groups  desig- 
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nated  respectively  as  "  submissionists,"  "  co- 
opera  tionists."  and  -  straight-out  secessionists." 
The  southern  half  of  the  State,  embracing  the 
cotton-lands  and  strong  slave  counties  on  the 
gulf,  was  intensely  revolutionary ;  the  north- 
ern end,  reaching  up  towards  the  commerce 
of  the  free  States,  was,  or  believed  itself  to  be, 
-.nd  union-loving  ;  and  the  final 
popular  decision  was  supposed  to  hang  in 
considerable  doubt. 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  at  Mont- 
gomerv,  Tanuary  7th.  soon  dispelled  this  idea. 
i>n  the  first  day  it  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  in  substance  that  "  Ala- 
bama cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin."  Why 
any  of  the  members  after  such  a  vote  should 
have  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
full  scope  of  the  conspirator's  programme, 
shows  the  confused  perception  of  their  own  at- 
titude and  intentions.  They  did  not  appear  to 
realize  how  helplessly  they  were  drifting  in  a 
current  of  revolution.  Upon  such  material 
the  radical  secessionists  concentrated  their  in- 
fluence. Outside  pressure  gathered  in  over- 
whelming force.  Telegrams  poured  in  upon 
them  in  profusion.  "  They  came  so  thick  and 
fast,  they  seemed  like  snowflakes  to  fall  from 
the  clouds."  said  one  of  the  members.  Crowds 
besieged  the  doors.  The  governor  had  on 
January  4th,  without  warrant,  seized  Mount 
Vernon  arsenal  and  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines 
at  Mobile,  and  had  caused  the  banks  to  sus- 
pend, and  he  now  asked  to  be  justified  in  these 
usurpations.  News  arrived  that  Florida  and 
Mississippi  had  seceded.  Application  was 
made  for  military  help  to  seize  Pensacola.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  came  telegrams  of 
the  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West  at  Charles- 
ton, and  its  attending  incidents. 

Before  these  combined  influences  conserva- 
tive resolves  and  combinations  gave  way,  and 
an  ordinance  of  immediate  secession  was  pre- 
rhe  ubiquitous  Yancey,  fresh  from  his 
•.hern  disavowals  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter," 
was  once  more  on  hand  in  the  role  of  leading 
conspirator,  and  came  near  "  precipitating  rev- 
olution "  in  the  convention  itself,  by  his  flam- 
ing declamation.  The  "  cooperation ists  "  were 
pleading  for  delay,  when  he  indiscreetly  threat- 
ened the  penalties  of  treason  against  any  fac- 
tious minority  whif  h  should  venture  to  disobey 
an  ordinary  e  of  set  ession.  The  Northern  mem- 
ben  flare!  up  under  the  taunt.  "  Will  the  gen- 
tlemen go  into  tho  '<  tions  of  the  State  and 
hang  all  who  are  opposed  to  secession  ?  Will 
he  hang  them  by  families,  by  neighborhoods, 
by  counties,  by  coi  cts?  Who, 

will    give    the    bloody  order  ?  .    .    .    Are 
th<:  the  first-fruits  of  a  Southern  Re- 

public ?  "    "  Coming  at  the  head  of  any  for<  >■ 


which  he  can  muster,"  replied  another  mem- 
ber, "  aided  and  assisted  by  the  executive 
of  this  State,  we  will  meet  him  at  the  foot  of 
our  mountains,  and  there  with  his  own  selected 
weapons,  hand  to  hand,  and  face  to  face, 
settle  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people." 

The  flurry  was  quieted,  however,  and  the 
ordinance  reported  on  the  third  day  of  the 
session.  The  conservatives  endeavored  to  sub- 
stitute a  project  of  a  slave-State  convention, 
and  a  basis  of  settlement  with  the  North,  but 
it  was  voted  down,  54  to  45.  After  this  the 
radicals  had  easy  sailing,  and  on  January 
nth  the  ordinance  passed,  61  to  39.  It  is 
touching  to  read  the  expressions  of  regret,  of 
doubt,  of  protest,  with  which  the  opposition 
members  reluctantly  gave  in  their  adhesion, 
and  parted  from  their  government  and  their 
flag,  under  the  final  and  fallacious  prompt- 
ings of  State  pride  and  the  baneful  heresy  of 
paramount  State  allegiance.  And  this  linger- 
ing sorrow  of  delegates  was  followed  in  many 
localities  by  the  lingering  condemnation  and 
remonstrance  of  their  constituents.  Four  weeks 
later  Hon.  Jere.  Clemens  wrote  from  Hunts- 
ville  :  "  There  is  still  much  discontent  here  at 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  but 
it  is  growing  weaker  daily,  and,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  stir  it  up  anew,  will  soon 
die  away  " ;  adding,  also,  "  Last  week  Yancey 
was  burned  in  effigy  in  Limestone."  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail ;  the  people  writhed  help- 
lessly in  the  toils  of  their  false  leaders. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  then,  and  is  still,  re- 
garded as  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.  Her 
action,  therefore,  became  an  object  of  the  great- 
est solicitude.  Her  leading  men  were  known 
to  be  divided  in  sentiment.  The  North  looked 
with  some  confidence  there  for  a  conservative 
reaction  ;  but  they  were  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed.  With  all  their  asseverations  of  loyalty, 
the  Unionists  of  that  State  were  such  only 
upon  impossible  conditions.  "  As  a  Union 
man,"  wrote  B.  H.  Hill,  in  September,  "  I 
shall  vote  in  November.  As  a  Union  man  I 
shall  hope  for  the  right.  As  a  Southern  man 
I  shall  meet  the  enemy  and  go  with  my 
State."  Stephens,  equally  unsound  in  his  alle- 
giance, was  ultra-radical  on  slavery.  He  be- 
lieved it  the  normal  condition  of  the  negro, 
and  looked  forward  to  its  spread  into  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Supporting  Douglas,  he 
repudiated  "Squatter  Sovereignty."  H.  V. 
Johnson  was  an  old-time  "  resistance"  advo- 
cate. This  kind  of  leadership  was  quasi 
disunion,  especially  under  the  assaults  of 
aggressive  and  uncompromising  revolution- 
ists like  Toombs,  Iverson,  Cobb,  and  Gov- 
1  rnor  brown. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  voice,  which  some- 
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times  restrains  the  rashness  of  leaders,  was  yet 
in  doubt,  and  compelled  a  policy  of  slow  ap- 
proaches to  insurrection.  Governor  Brown, 
therefore,  in  his  message  of  November  8th,  went 
only  to  the  extent  of  recommending  retalia- 
tory legislation,  and  that  the  State  should  be 
armed.  The  vote  at  the  presidential  election 
had  been:  Breckinridge,  51,889;  Bell,42,886; 
Douglas,  11,590.  The  statutes  required  a  ma- 
jority vote  for  electors,  hence  there  was  no 
choice  by  the  people.  In  conformity  with  law, 
the  legislature  was  obliged  to  appoint  them ; 
and  accordingly  it  chose  (January  29th)  a  col- 
lege favorable  to  Breckinridge.  In  the  interim 
the  legislature  was  convulsed  with  the  topics 
of  the  hour.  Stephens  made  a  famous  plea  for 
union  ;  Toombs  an  equally  fervid  harangue 
for  disunion. 

Meanwhile  the  members  had  listened  to  an 
insidious  suggestion  apparently  midway  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  "  The  truth  is,  in 
my  judgment,"  writes  Stephens,  "  the  waver- 
ing scale  in  Georgia  was  turned  by  a  senti- 
ment, the  key-note  to  which  was  given  in 
the  words  — '  We  can  make  better  terms  out  of 
the  Union  than  in  it.'  It  was  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
R.  Cobb  who  gave  utterance  to  this  key-note 
in  his  speech  before  the  legislature  two  days 
anterior  to  my  address  before  the  same  body. 
This  idea  did  more,  in  my  opinion,  in  carrying 
the  State  out,  than  all  the  arguments  and  elo- 
quence of  all  others  combined."  A  formidable 
outside  pressure  in  the  shape  of  a  military 
convention,  and  a  large  secession  caucus  was 
also  organized  and  led  by  Governor  Brown. 
The  legislature  could  not  resist  the  impetuous 
current.  A  military  appropriation  of  one  mill- 
ion dollars  was  made  November  13th,  and  a 
convention  bill  passed  on  the  18th. 

Perhaps  the  most  hotly  contested  election 
campaign  which  occurred  in  any  Southern 
State  now  took  place  for  the  convention,  in 
the  course  of  which  fifty-two  members  of  the 
legislature  joined  in  a  "  cooperation  "  address, 
urging  a  conference  of  Southern  States  instead 
of  immediate  secession.  The  vote  was  cast 
January  2d,  and,  encouraged  by  apparent  suc- 
cess, Governor  Brown,  on  the  following  day, 
ordered  the  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  placed 
the  telegraph  under  surveillance.  The  con- 
vention assembled  at  Milledgeville  on  January 
1 6th,  and  the  respective  factions  mustered 
their  adherents  for  the  combat.  The  struggle 
was  short  and  decisive.  In  place  of  a  brief 
and  direct  secession  resolution  the  conserva- 
tives offered  to  substitute  a  proposition  to  hold 
a  Southern  conference  at  Atlanta,  and  setting 
forth  certain  "  indispensable  "  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  they  were  exacting  and 
advanced  to  a  degree  not  yet  suggested  in 


any  quarter.  The  "  Georgia  platform,"  hith- 
erto proclaimed  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  his  creed, 
was  left  far  behind.  That  was  a  simple  affirm- 
ance of  the  settlement  of  1850.  These  new 
"  guarantees "  embraced  provisions  which 
would  in  practice  have  legalized  slavery  in 
the  free  States.  There  was  no  more  hope  that 
the  North  would  accept  them  than  that  it  would 
set  up  a  monarchy.  Radical  as  was  this  alter- 
native, the  straight-out  secessionists  would 
not  even  permit  a  vote  to  be  taken  upon  it. 
The  secession  resolution  was  rushed  through 
under  the  previous  question,  166  yeas  to  130 
nays.  On  the  following  day  an  inquiry  into 
the  election  for  delegates  was  throttled  with 
similar  ferocity,  168  to  127.  After  this  all 
opposition  broke  down,  and  on  January  19th 
the  secession  ordinance  was  passed,  208  yeas 
to  89  nays.  It  was  finally  meekly  signed  by 
all  the  delegates  but  six,  and  even  those  prom- 
ised their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  cause.  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  on  January  24th,  set  up  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  insurrection  by  sending  six  or  seven 
hundred  volunteers  to  demand  and  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Augusta  arsenal,  declaring 
with  sarcastic  etiquette  in  his  demand  that 
"  the  State  is  not  only  at  peace,  but  anxious  to 
cultivate  the  most  amicable  relations  with  the 
United  States  Government." 

The  State  of  Louisiana  followed  in  the  main 
the  action  of  the  already  mentioned  cotton 
States  except  that  it  was  somewhat  more  tardy. 
Her  governor  and  her  senators  in  Congress 
were  as  pronounced  as  the  other  principal 
conspirators,  but  her  people  as  a  whole  were 
not  yet  quite  so  ripe  for  insurrection.  "  The 
State  of  Louisiana,"  wrote  one  of  the  secession 
emissaries,  "  from  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
River  flows  through  its  extent  and  debouches 
through  her  borders,  and  that  the  great  com- 
mercial depot  of  that  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  occupies  a 
position  somewhat  more  complicated  than 
any  other  of  the  Southern  States,  and  may 
present  some  cause  of  delay  in  the  consum- 
mation and  execution  of  the  purpose  of  a 
separation  from  the  North-western  States,  and 
the  adoption  of  anew  political  status."  Here 
as  elsewhere,  however,  the  executive  sword 
was  thrown  into  the  vibrating  scale.  First, 
the  governor's  proclamation  calling  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  to  meet  December 
10th;  then,  on  the  plea  of  public  danger,  an 
appropriation  to  arm  the  State ;  next,  on 
pretext  of  consulting  public  opinion,  a  con- 
vention bill;  then,  having  volunteers,  the 
seizure  of  Baton  Rouge  barracks  and  arsenal 
(January  10th)  and  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Phillip  (January  15th),  and  other  Federal 
property ;  and  then  the  terrorism  of  loud- 
mouthed revolution.     When  the  convention 
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met.  January  :13d.  its  tide  was  already  as 
irresistible  as  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
A   proposition   for    a    slave-State   conference 

voted  down.  106  to  24  ;  another  to  M  pro- 
vide for  a  popular  feated  by  84  to  43, 
and  on  January  »6th,  some  of  the  -cooper- 
ation" delegates  having  prudently  silenced 
their   scruples.   th<  >n   ordinance   was 

.  ':.  113  yeas  to  17  nays.  Two  excep- 
tional incidents  occurred  in  the  action  of  Lou- 
I  >ne  was  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
a  resolution  recognizing  "  the  right  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Riverandits  tribu- 
taries by  all  friendly  States  bordering  thereon," 
and  also  M  the  right  of  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States 
and  powers."  The  other  was  that  one  of  her  Fed- 
eral representatives,  Hon.  John  E.  Bouligny, 
remained  true  to  his  oath  and  his  loyalty,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  seat  in  Congress  to  the 
end  of  his  term  —  the  solitary  instance  from 
the  cotton  States. 

It  is  a  significant  feature  in  the  secession 
proceedings  of  the  six  cotton  States  which 
first  took  action,  that    their   conventions   in 


every  case  neglected  or  refused  to  submit 
their  ordinances  of  secession  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  whole 
spirit  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  movement 
forbade  their  doing  so.  From  first  to  last  the 
movement  was  forced,  not  spontaneous,  offi- 
cial, not  popular;  and  its  leaders  could  not 
risk  the  period  of  doubt  which  a  submission 
of  the  ordinances  would  involve,  much  less 
their  rejection  at  the  polls.  To  this  general 
rule  Texas,  the  seventh  seceding  State,  forms 
an  exception.  Governor  Houston  opposed  se- 
cession, and  as  long  as  possible  thwarted  the 
conspirators'  plans.  By  a  bolder  usurpation 
than  elsewhere,  they  nevertheless  assembled 
an  independent  and  entirely  illegal  conven- 
tion, passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  Febru- 
ary 1st,  and  held  an  election  to  ratify  or  reject 
it,  February  23d.  Long  before  this  they  had  in 
substance  joined  the  State  to  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy, and  the  popular  vote  showed  a 
nominal  majority  for  secession,  though  the 
partial  returns  and  the  voting,  amid  a  local 
revolution,  afforded  no  trustworthy  indication 
of  a  popular  sentiment. 
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UP  and  down  it  follows,  follows, 
I  can  never  quite  escape; 
On  the  hills  and  in  the  hollows, 

This  familiar,  silent  shape 
Still  is  with  me,  tireless  ever; 

Friend  or  foe  —  whoe'er  I  meet, 
This  companion  leaves  me  never, 
Keeping  step  with  soundless  feet. 


Can  no  pain  nor  passion  move  thee, 

O  my  comrade  ?  I  am  tossed 
By  the  tempests  sent  to  prove  me. — 

On  thy  calm  their  wrath  is  lost. 
Come  thou  near,  my  patient  lover, 

Let  me  whisper  that  I  see  — 
What  no  other  may  discover  — 

Change  at  last  has  come  to  thee ! 


ing  at  it,  I  am  lonely, 

For  a  stranger  still  it  seems; 

Though  it  follows  me  —  me  only, 

imething  seen  in  dream-, 
I  behold  it.    Oft  I  wonder 

Whither  all  its  steps  do  tend; 
All  its  features  hidden  under 

Veils  no  changeful  winds  ran  rend. 


Once  thy  feet  were  swift  beside  me  : 

Not  a  hill  too  high  to  climb ; 
From  the  heat  thou  didst  not  hide  thee, 

Naught  to  thee  were  space  and  time; 
Light  as  air,  I  saw  thee  dancing 

Down  the  pathway  where  I  strayed, — 
Dost  thou  see  the  night  advancing? 

Art  thou  of  the  dark  afraid  ? 


Canst  thou  hear  me,  lover,  stranger? 

Silent  shape,  I  tell  thee  now, 
I,  through  safety  and  through  danger, 

Am  become  as  changed  as  thou; 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  on  before  me, 

New  stars  burn  within  the  sky; 
Courage,  courage!    1  implore  thee, — 

0  my  comrade,  faster  fly  ! 


Ellen  M.  H.  Gates. 
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K)  us  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps  who  had 
gone  West  with 
the  Eleventh 
Corps  from  the 
Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the 
distant  thunder 
of  "  the  battle  of 
the  clouds"  was 
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of  conflict  in  the 
new  field.  Some  of  our  "  Potomac  airs,"  which 
had  earned  us  the  name  of"  Kid  gloves  and  pa- 
per collars,"*  began  to  wear  away  as  we  better 
understood  the  important  work  to  be  clone  by 
the  great  army  organizing  around  us,  and  of 
which  we  were  to  form  a  considerable  part.  A 
most  interesting  feature  of  these  preparations 
wasthereenlistment  of  the  old  three-years  regi- 
ments. The  two  Potomac  corps  were  consol- 
idated, and  we  of  the  Twelfth  who  wore  "the 
bloody  star  "  were  apprehensive  lest  different 
insignia  should  be  adopted ;  but  the  star  became 
the  badge  of  the  new  (Twentieth)  corps,  the 
crescent  men  amiably  dropping  their  Turkish 
emblem.  Slocum,  who  had  commanded  the 
Twelfth  so  long,  was  assigned  to  command  at 
Vicksburg,but  was  recalled  to  succeed  Hooker 
in  the  command  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  when 

*  The  Twelfth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
named  "Kid  gloves  and  paper  collars"  by  the  Four- 
teenth Corps  of  the  Western  Army  owin<j  to  the  West 
Point  discipline  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  having  been  commanded,  first  by  Mans- 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  126. 


toward  the  end  of  August,  1864,  Hooker  asked 
to  be  relieved  because  Howard,  who  was  his 
junior,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
death  of  McPherson  at  Atlanta.  This  tempo- 
rary separation  from  our  commander  was  hard, 
as  all  will  remember  who  crowded  to  his  head- 
quarters on  the  evening  of  April  7th,  1864.  But 
the  sorrow  of  the  hour  was  dispelled  by  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  his  staff  and  his  indulgent 
order  to  waive  all  rank  for  the  occasion. 

We  observed  in  the  Western  troops  an  air 
of  independence  hardly  consistent  with  the 
nicest  discipline  ;  but  this  quality  appeared  to 
some  purpose  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  where 
we  saw  our  Western  companions  deliberately 
leave  the  line,  retire  out  of  range,  clean  their 
guns,  pick  up  ammunition  from  the  wounded, 
and  return  again  to  the  fight.  This  cool  self- 
reliance  excited  our  admiration.  On  we  went 
in  a  campaign  of  continual  skirmishes  and 
battles  that  ended  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta. 
The  morale  of  the  troops  had  been  visibly  im- 
proved by  this  successful  campaign. 

On  my  way  to  army  headquarters  at  At- 
lanta to  call  upon  a  staff  friend,  I  met  General 
Sherman,  who  acknowledged  my  salute  with 
a  familiar  "  How  do  you  do.  Captain."  Scru- 
tinizing the  insignia  on  my  cap,  he  continued, 
•  Second    Massachusetts?    Ah,    yes,    1    know 

field  ami  then  by  Slocum,  while  it  contained  as  sub- 
ordinate  commanders  such  men  as  Williams,  Hamilton, 
Gordon,  Ruger,  Andrews,  Hawley,  and  others.  This 
discipline  continued  to  the  end  and  had  its  effect  upon 
other  troops. —  D.  O. 
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very  fine  parade 


your  regiment:  you  have 
over  there  in  the  park." 

Sherman  could  be  easily  approached  by 
any  of  his  soldiers,  but  no  one  could  venture 
to  be  familiar.  His  uniform  coat,  usually  wide 
open  at  the  throat,  displayed  a  not  very  mili- 
tary black  cravat  and  linen  collar,  and  he  gen- 
erally wore  low  shoes  and  one  spur.  On  the 
march  he  rode  with  each  column  in  turn,  ami 
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often  with  no  larger  escort  than  a  single  staff- 
officer  and  an  orderly.     In  passing  us  on  the 
march  he  acknowledged  our  salutations  as  if 
he  knew  us  all,  but  hadn't  time  to  stop.     On 
"  the  march  to  the  sea"  a  soldier  called  out 
-  lerman,  '•  Uncle   Billy,  I  guess  Grant's 
waiting  for  us  at  Richmond."  Sherman's  ac- 
quaintance among  his  officers  was  remarkable, 
and  of  ^reat  advantage,  for  he  learned  the 
characterofevery  command,  even  of  regiments, 
and  could  assign  officers  to  special  duties,  with 
knowledge  of  those  who  were  to  fdl  the  va- 
le.  The  army  appreciated  these 
-nal  relations,  and  every  man  felt  in  a  cer- 
tain seme  that  Sherman  had  his  eye  on  him. 
>re  the  middle  of  November,  1864,  the 
inhabitants  of  Atlanta,  by  Sherman's  orders, 
had  left  the  place.  rations  were 

making   for  the  march   to  the  sea.     Nothing 
ft  for  the  use  or  advantage  of 
the    enemy.     The    sick    were    sent    back    to 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville  along  with  every 


pound  of  baggage  which  could  be  dispensed 
with.  The  army  was  reduced,  one  might  say, 
to  its  fighting  weight,  no  man  being  retained 
but  those  capable  of  a  long  march.  Our  com- 
munications were  then  abandoned  by  destroy- 
ing the  railroad  and  telegraph.  There  was 
something  intensely  exciting  in  this  perfect 
isolation.  No  commander  but  Sherman,  we 
thought,  would  have  dared  this;  other  men 
would  have  shrunk  from  gloomy 
possibilities  of  starvation  and  final 
capture. 

The  engineers  had  peremptory 
orders  to  avoid  any  injury  to  dwell- 
ings, but  to  apply  gunpowder  and 
the  torch  to  public  buildings,  ma- 
chine shops,  depots,  and  arsenals. 
Sixty  thousand  of  us  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Atlanta,  while  our  post 
band  and  that  of  the  33d  Massa- 
chusetts played  martial  airs  and 
operatic  selections.  It  was  a  night 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Our  regular 
routine  was  a  mere  form,  and  there 
could  be  no  "taps"  amid  the  brill- 
iant glare  and  excitement. 

The  throwing  away  of  superfluous 
conveniences    began    at    daybreak. 
The  old  campaigner  knows  what  to 
carry  and  what  to  throw  away.  Each 
group  of  messmates  decided  which 
hatchet,stew-pan,  or  coffee-pot  should 
be  taken.    The  single  wagon  allowed 
to  a  battalion  carried  scarcely  more 
than  a  grip- sack  and  blanket,  and  a 
bit  of  shelter  tent  about  the  size  of 
a  large  towel  for  each   officer,  and 
only    such    other    material    as   was 
necessary   for    regimental    business. 
Transportation  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  fast  marching  was  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.   Wagons  to  carry  the  necessary  ammu- 
nition in  the  contingency  of  a  battle,  and  a  few 
days'  rations  in  case  of  absolute  need,  com- 
posed the  train  of  each  army  corps,  and  with 
one  wagon  and  one  ambulance  for  each  regi- 
ment made  very  respectable  "  impedimenta." 
averaging  about  eight  hundred  wagons  to  a 
corps. 

At  last  came  the  familiar  "  Fall  in  " ;  the  great 
"  Flying  Column"  was  on  the  march,  and  the 
last  regiment  in  Atlanta  turned  its  back  upon 
the  smoking  ruins.  Our  left  wing  (the  Four- 
teenth and  Twentieth  corps  under  Slocum) 
seemed  to  threaten  Macon,  while  the  right  wing 
(the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  corps  under 
Howard)  bent  its  course  as  if  for  Augusta. 
Skirmishers  were  in  advance,  flankers  were 
out,  and  foraging  parties  were  ahead  gathering 
supplies  from  the  rich  plantations.  We  were 
all  old  campaigners,  so  that  a  brush  with  the 
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militia  now  and  then  or  with  Hardee's  troops 
made  no  unusual  delay ;  and  Wheeler's  cavalry 
was  soon  disposed  of.  We  were  expected  to 
make  fifteen  miles  a  day,  to  corduroy  the  roads 
where  necessary  ;  to  destroy  such  property  as 
was  designated  by  our  corps  commander,  and 
to  consume  everything  eatable  by  man  or  beast. 

Milledgeville  proved  to  be  Sherman's  first 
objective,  and  both  wings  came  within  less 
than  supporting  distance  in  and  around  the 
capital  of  the  State.  Our  colored  friends,  who 
flocked  to  us  in  embarrassing  numbers,  told 
many  stories  about  the  fear  and  flight  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  approach  of  Sherman. 

Cock-fighting  became  one  of  the  pastimes 
of  the  "  Flying  Column."  Many  fine  birds 
were  brought  in  by  our  foragers.  Those  found 
deficient  in  courage  and  skill  quickly  went  to 
the  stew-pan  in  company  with  the  modest 
barn-yard  fowl,  but  those  of  redoubtable  valor 
won  an  honored  place  and  name,  and  were  to 
be  seen  riding  proudly  on  the  front  seat  of  an 
artillery  caisson,  or  carried  tenderly  under  the 
arm  of  an  infantry  soldier. 

Our  next  objective  was  Savannah.  Hazen's 
capture  of  Fort  McAllister  opened  the  gates  of 
that  beautiful  city,  while  Hardee  managed  to 
escape  with  his  little  army ;  and  Sherman,  in 
a  rather  facetious  dispatch,  presented  the  city 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Flushed 
with  the  success  of  our  march,  we  settled  down 
for  a  rest.  Our  uniforms  were  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  the  army  was  in  fine  condition  and 
fully  prepared  for  the  serious  work  ahead. 

In  the  middle  of  December  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Savannah,  after  Hardee's  troops  had 
nearly  exhausted  the  country,  which  was  now 
mainly  under  water,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nity for  the  foragers  to  exercise  their  talents, 
and  some  of  them  returned  to  the  ranks.  The 
troops  bivouacked  here  and  there  in  compara- 
tively dry  spots,  while  picket  duty  had  to  be  per- 
formed at  many  points  in  the  water.  In  going 
from  Sister's  Ferry  to  Robertsville  where  my 
regiment  was  in  bivouac  I  waded  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  water  knee-deep.  At  Purisburg 
the  pickets  were  all  afloat  in  boats  and  scows 
and  on  rafts,  and  the  crest-fallen  foragers 
brought  in  nothing  but  rice,  which  became  un- 
palatable when  served  three  times  a  day  for 
successive  weeks.  At  length  when  we  left  Sa- 
vannah and  launched  cheerily  into  the  un- 
trodden land  of  South  Carolina,  the  foragers 
began  to  assume  their  wonted  spirit.  We  were 
proud  of  our  foragers.  They  constituted  a 
picked  force  from  each  regiment,  under  an 
officer  selected  for  the  command,  and  were 
remarkable  for  intelligence,  spirit,  and  daring. 
Before  daylight,  mounted  on  horses  captured 
on  the  plantations,  they  were  in  the  saddle,  and 
away,  covering  the  country  sometimes  seven 


miles  in  advance.  Although  I  have  said  "  in 
the  saddle,"  many  a  forager  had  nothing  better 
than  a  bit  of  carpet  and  a  rope  halter  ;  \  et  this 
simplicity  of  equipment  did  not  abate  his  power 
of  carrying  off  hams  and  sweet-potatoes  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  The  foragers  were  also 
important  as  a  sort  of  advanced  guard,  for  they 
formed  virtually  a  curtain  of  mounted  infantry 
screening  us  from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  par- 
ties of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  with  whom  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  engage  when  it  was  a  question 
of  a  rich  plantation. 

When  compelled  to  retire,  they  resorted  to 
all  the  tricks  of  infantry  skirmishers,  and  sum- 
moned reinforcements  of  foragers  from  other 
regiments  to  help  drive  the  "  Johnnies  "  out. 
When  success  crowned  their  efforts,  the  plan- 
tation was  promptly  stripped  of  live  stock  and 
eatables.  The  natives  were  accustomed  to 
bury  provisions,  for  they  feared  their  own 
soldiers  quite  as  much  as  they  feared  ours. 
These  subterranean  stores  were  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  practiced  "  Yankee  "  eye.  The 
appearance  of  the  ground  and  a  little  probing 
with  a  ramrod  or  a  bayonet  soon  decided 
whether  to  dig.  Teams  were  improvised ; 
carts  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  pressed  into 
the  service  and  loaded  with  provisions.  If 
any  antiquated  militia  uniforms  were  discov- 
ered, they  were  promptly  donned,  and  a  comical 
procession  escorted  the  valuable  train  of  booty 
to  the  point  where  the  brigade  was  expected 
to  bivouac  for  the  night.  The  regimentals  of 
the  past,  even  to  those  of  revolutionary  times, 
were  often  conspicuous. 

On  an  occasion  when  our  brigade  had  the 
advance,  several  parties  of  foragers,  consoli- 
dating themselves,  captured  a  town  from  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  occupied  the  neighbor- 
ing plantations.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  main 
column  hostilities  had  ceased  ;  order  had  been 
restored,  and  mock  arrangements  were  made 
to  receive  the  army.  Our  regiment  in  the  ad- 
vance was  confronted  by  a  picket  dressed  in 
continental  uniform,  who  waved  his  plumed  hat 
in  response  to  the  gibes  of  the  men ,  an  d  gal  lo]  ied 
away  on  his  bareback  mule  to  apprise  his  com- 
rades of  our  approach.  We  marched  into  the 
town  and  rested  on  each  side  of  the  main  street. 
Presently  a  forager,  in  ancient  militia  uniform 
indicating  high  rank,  debouched  from  a  side 
street  to  do  the  honors  of  the  occasion.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  Rozinante  with  a  bit  of 
carpet  for  a  saddle.  His  old  plumed  chapeau 
in  hand,  he  rode  with  gracious  dignity  through 
the  street,  as  if  reviewing  the  brigade.  After 
him  came  a  family  carriage  laden  with  hams, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  other  provisions,  and 
drawn  by  two  horses,  a  mule,  and  a  cow,  the 
two  latter  ridden  by  postilions. 

At  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  the  foragers 
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as  usual  had  been  over  the  ground  several 
hours  before  the  heads  of  column  arrived,  and 
the  party  from  my  regiment  had  found  a  bro- 
ken down  grist-mill.  Their  commander,  Cap- 
tain Parker,  an  officer  of  great  spirit  and  effi- 
ciency, and  an  expert  machinist,  had  the  old 
wheel  hoisted  into  its  place  and  put  the  mill 
in  working  order.  Several  parties  from  other 
regiments  had  been  admitted  as  working  mem- 


FORT    MCALLISTER.       (FROM    A    WAR-TIME     SKETCH.) 

bers,  and  teams  of  all  sorts  were  busy  collect- 
ing and  bringing  in  corn  and  carrying  away 
meal  for  distribution.  This  bit  of  enterprise 
was  so  pleasing  to  the  troops  that  plenty  of 
volunteers  were  ready  to  relieve  the  different 
gangs,  and  the  demand  was  so  great  as  to  keep 
the  mill  at  work  all  night  by  the  light  of  pine- 
knot  fires  and  torches. 

The  march  through  Georgia  has  been  called 
a  grand  military  promenade,  all  novelty  and 
excitement.  But  its  moral  effect  on  friend  and 
foe  was  immense.  It  proved  our  ability  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  left 
the  question  of  what  we  might  do  next  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  and  terror.  It  served  also  as  a 
preliminary  training  for  the  arduous  campaign 
to  come.  Our  work  was  incomplete  while  the 
Carolinas,  except  at  a  few  points  on  the  sea- 
coast,  had  not  felt  the  rough  contact  of 
war.  But  their  swamps  and  rivers,  swollen 
and  spread  into  lakes  by  winter  floods,  pre- 
sented obstructions  almost  impracticable  to 
an  invading  army,  if  opposed  by  even  a  very 
inferior  force. 

The  task  before  us  was  indeed  formidable. 
It  involved  exposure  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tion. To  succeed,  our  forward  movement  had 
to  be  continuous,  for  even  the  most  productive 
regions  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  our  sixty 
thousand  men  and  more,  and  thirteen  thousand 
animals. 

Although  we  were  fully  prepared,  with  our 
great  trains  of  ammunition,  to  fight  a  pitched 
battle,  our  mission  was  not  to  fight,  but  to 
consume  and  destroy.  Our  inability  to  care 
properly  for  the  wounded,  who  must  necessa- 
rily be  carried  along  painfully  in  jolting  ambu- 


lances to  die  on  the  way  from  exhaustion  and 
exposure,  was  an  additional  and  very  serious 
reason  for  avoiding  collision  with  the  enemy. 
But  where  he  could  not  be  evaded,  his  very 
presence  across  our  path  increased  the  ve- 
locity of  our  flying  column.  We  repelled  him 
by  a  decisive  blow  and  without  losing  our 
momentum. 

The  beginning  of  our  march  in  South  Caro 
lina  was  pleasant;  the  weather  favorable  and 
the  country  productive.  Sometimes  at  the 
midday  halt  a  stray  pig  that  had  cunningly 
evaded  the  foragers  would  venture  forth  in  the 
belief  of  having  escaped  "  the  cruel  war,"  and 
would  find  his  error,  alas!  too  late,  by  encoun- 
tering our  column.  Instantly  an  armed  mob 
would  set  upon  him,  and  his  piercing  shrieks 
would  melt  away  in  the  scramble  for  Iresh 
pork.  But  the  midday  sport  of  the  main  col- 
umn and  the  happy  life  of  the  forager  were 
sadly  interrupted.  The  sun  grew  dim,  and 
the  rain  came  and  staid.  A  few  of  our  ex- 
cellent foragers  were  reported  captured  by 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  while  we  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mud  as  we  approached  the  Salke- 
hatchie  swamp  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
Charleston  and  Augusta  railroad.  As  the 
heads  of  column  came  up,  each  command 
knew  what  it  had  to  do.  Generals  Mower 
and  G.  A.  Smith  got  their  divisions  across  by 
swimming,  wading,  and  floating,  and  effected 
lodgments  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  fire.  An  over- 
whelming mass  of  drenched  and  muddy  vet- 
erans swept  away  the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of 
our  force  got  the  trains  and  artillery  over  by 
corduroying,  pontooning,  and  bridging.  It 
seemed  a  grand  day's  work  to  have  accom- 
plished, as  we  sank  down  that  night  in  our  miry 
bivouac.  The  gallant  General  Wager  Swayne 
lost  his  leg  in  this  Salkehatchie  encounter. 
Luckily  for  him  and  others,  we  were  not  yet 
too  far  from  our  friends  to  send  the  wounded 
back,  with  a  strong  escort,  to  Pocotaligo. 

We  destroyed  about  forty  miles  of  the 
Charleston  and  Augusta  railroad,  and  by 
threatening  points  beyond  the  route  we  in- 
tended to  take,  we  deluded  the  enemy  into 
concentrating  at  .Augusta  and  other  places, 
while  we  marched  rapidly  away,  leaving  him 
well  behind,  and  nothing  but  Wade  Hamp- 
ton'scavalry,and  the  more  formidable  obstacle 
of  the  Saluda  River  and  its  swamps,  between 
us  and  Columbia,  our  next  objective.  As  the 
route  of  our  column  lay  west  of  Columbia,  1 
saw  nothing  of  the  oft  described  and  much  dis- 
cussed burning  of  that  city. 

During  the  hasty  removal  of  the  Union 
prisoners  from  Columbia  two  Massachusetts 
officers  managed  to  make  their  escape.  Ex- 
hausted and  almost  naked,  they  found  their 
way  to  my  command.    My  mess  begged  for 
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the  privilege  of  caring  for  one  of  them.    We 
him  a  mule  to  ride  with  a  comfortable 
saddle,  and  scraped  together  an  outfit  for  him, 
although  our  clothes  were  in  the  last  stages. 
( )ur  guest  found  the  mess  luxurious,  as  he 
i   with   us  at  the  edge  of  a  rubber 
ilanket  spread  upon  the  ground  for  a  table- 
doth,   and    set    with   tin  cups  and   platters. 
cock  and  bits  of  fried  turkey 
I !  ly  fried  corn-meal  and  sorghum, 
me  our  coffee  and  pipes,  and  we  lay 
down  by  a  roaring  fire  of  pine-knots,  to  hear 
our  of  life  in    a  rebel  prison. 

ire  daybreak  the  tramp  of  horses  reminded 
u^  that  our  foragers  were  sallying  forth.    The 
light  from  the  countless  camp-fires  melted 
the  dawn  stole  over  the  horizon,  cast- 
onderful  gradations  of  light  and  color 
ping  soldiers,  while  the 
rom  burning  pine-knots  befogged  the 
t  hilly  morning  air.  Then  the  bugles  broke  the 
impressive  sti  I  the  roll  of  drums  was 

heard  on  all  cene  was  alive 

with  blue       I      nd  the  hubbub  of  roll-calling, 
.  and  running  for  water  to  the  nearest 
spring  or   stream.    The   BUTgi  on     looked    to 


the  sick  and  footsore,  and  weeded  from  the 
ambulances  those  who  no  longer  needed  to 
ride. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  shots  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  The  foragers  would  come 
tumbling  back,  and  ride  alongside  the  regiment, 
adding  to  the  noisy  talk  their  account  of  what 
they  had  seen,  and  dividing  among  their  com- 
rades such  things  as  they  had  managed  to 
bring  away  in  their  narrow  escape  from  cap- 
ture. A  staff-officer  would  gallop  down  the 
roadside  like  a  man  who  had  forgotten  some- 
thing which  must  be  recovered  in  a  hurry.  At 
the  sound  of  the  colonel's  ringing  voice,  silence 
was  instant  and  absolute.  Sabers  flashed  from 
their  scabbards,  the  men  brought  their  guns  to 
the  "carry,"  and  the  battalion  swung  into  line 
at  the  roadside ;  cats,  fighting-cocks,  and  fry- 
ing-pans passed  to  the  rear  rank;  officers  and 
sergeants  buzzed  round  their  companies  to  see 
that  the  guns  were  loaded  and  the  men  ready  for 
a i  lion.  The  color-sergeant  loosened  the  wa- 
ter-proof cover  of  the  battle-flag,  a  battery  of 
artillery  flew  past  on  its  way  to  the  front,  fol- 
lowing the  returning  staff-officer,  and  we  soon 
heard  the  familiar  bang  of  shells.    Perhaps  it 
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did  not  amount  to  much  after  all,  and  we  were    have  seemed  rather  fool-hardy,  but  «  e  w  cut  to 
soon  swinging  into  "  route  step  "  again. 

At  times  when  suffering  from  thirst  it  was 
hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of  crystal  swamp 
water,  as  it  rippled  along  the  side  of  a  cause- 
way, a  tempting  sight  for  the  weary  and  un- 
wary.   In  spite  of  oft-repeated  cautions,  some 


work  without  loss  of  time.  The  engineers  were 
promptly  floated  out  to  the  river,  to  direct  the 
rebuilding  of  bridges,  and  the  woods  all  along 

the  line  of  each  column  soon  rang  with  the 
noise  of  axes.  Trees  quickly  became  1 
were  brought  to  the  submerged  roadway.  No 
contrived  to  drink  it,  but  these  were  on  their  matter  if  logs  disappeared  in  the  floating  mud: 
backs  with  malarial  disease  at  the  end  of  the  thousands  more  were  coming  from  all  sides. 
campaign,  if  not  sooner. 

After  passing  Columbia  there  was  a  brief 
season  of  famine.  The  foragers  worked  hard, 
but  found  nothing.  They  made  amends,  how- 
ever, in  a  day  or  two,  bringing  in  the  familiar 
corn-meal,  sweet-potatoes,  and  bacon. 

We  marched  into  Cheraw  with  music  and 
with  colors  flying.  Stacking  arms  in  the  main  pine  torches.  It  seemed  as  if  that  last  wagon 
street,  we  proceeded  to  supper,  while  the  en-  was  never  to  be  got  over.  It  came  bourn 
gineers  laid  the  pontoons  across  the  Pedee  and  bumping  along,  its  six  mules  smoking  ami 
River.  The  railing  of  the  town  pump,  and  blowing  in  the  black,  misty  air.  The  teamster, 
the  remains  of  a  buggy,  said  to  belong  to  Mr.  mounted  on  one  of  the  wheelers,  guided  his 
Lincoln's  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Todd,  were  team  with  a  single  rein  and  addressed  eai  h 
quickly  reduced  to  kindling-wood  to  boil  the  mule  by  name,  reminding  the  animal  of  his 
coffee.  The  necessary  destruction  of  property    faults,  and  accusing  him  of  having  among 


So,  layer  upon  layer,  the  work  went  bravel) 
on.  Soon  the  artillery  and  wagons  were  jolting 
over  our  wooden  causeway. 

As  my  regiment  was  the  rear-guard  lor  the 

day,  we  had  various  offices  to  perform  tor  the 
train,  and  it  was  midnight  before  we  saw  the 
last  wagon  over  the  bridge  by  the  light  of  our 


was  quickly  accomplished,  and  on  we  went. 
A  mile  from  the  Lumber  River  the  country, 
already  flooded  ankle-deep,  was  rendered  still 
more  inhospitable  by  a  steady  down-pour  of 


other  peculiarities  "  a  black  military  heart." 
Every  sentence  of  his  oath-adorned  rhetoric 
was  punctuated  with  a  dexterous  whip-lash. 
At  last,  drenched  to  the  skin  and  covered 


ram.    The  bridges  had  been  partly  destroyed  with  mud,  I  took  my  position  on  the  bridge, 

by  the  enemy,  and  partly  swept  away  by  the  seated  in  a  chair  which  one  of  my  men  had 

flood.  An  attempt  to  carry  heavy  army  wagons  presented  to  me,  and  waited  for  the  command 

and  artillery   across  this  dreary  lake  might  to  "  close  up." 


m 


THE     ROAD 
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As  we  passed  the  wagon  camp,  there  was 
the  deafening,  indescribable  chorus  of  mules 
and  teamsters,  besides  the  hoarse  shouting  of 
quartermasters,  and  wagonmasters  plunging 
about  on  horseback  through  the  mud,  to  di- 
rect the  arriving  teams  into  their  places.  But 
it  all  died  away  in  the  distance  as  we  marched 
on  to  find  the  oozy  resting-place  of  the  brigade. 
The  army  had  been  in  bivouac  some  hours, 
and  countless  camp-fires  formed  a  vast  belt 
of  fire  that  spread  out  into  the  black  night. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  wild  pine  regions 
of  North  Carolina  the  natives  seemed  won- 
derfully impressed  at  seeing  every  road  filled 
with  marching  troops,  artillery,  and  wagon 
trains.  They  looked  destitute  enough  as  they 
stood  in  blank  amazement  gazing  upon  the 
"  Yanks  "  marching  by.  The  scene  before  us 
was  very  striking ;  the  resin  pits  were  on  fire, 
and  great  columns  of  black  smoke  rose  high 
into  the  air,  spreading  and  mingling  together 
in  gray  clouds,  and  suggesting  the  roof  and 
pillars  of  a  vast  temple.  All  traces  of  habita- 
tion were  left  behind,  as  we  marched  into  that 
grand  forest  with  its  beautiful  carpet  of  pine- 
needles.  The  straight  trunks  of  the  pine-trees 
shot  up  to  a  great  height,  and  then  spread  out 
into  a  green  roof,  which  kept  us  in  perpetual 
shade.     As  night  came  on,  we  found  that  the 


resinous  sap  in  the  cavities  cut  in  the  trees  to 
receive  it,  had  also  been  lighted  by  "  bummers  " 
in  our  advance.  The  effect  of  these  peculiar 
watch  fires  on  every  side,  several  feet  above 
the  ground,  with  flames  licking  their  way  up 
the  tall  trunks,  was  peculiarly  striking  ami 
beautiful.  But  it  was  sad  to  see  this  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  which,  like  the  firing 
of  the  resin  pits,  was  the  work  of  "  bummers," 
who  were  marauding  through  the  country 
committing  every  sort  of  outrage.  There  was 
no  restraint  except  with  the  column  or  the 
regular  foraging  parties.  We  had  no  commu- 
nications, and  could  have  no  safeguards. 
The  country  was  necessarily  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  became  a  "  howling  waste."  The 
"  coffee-coolers  "  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  archangels  compared  to  our  "bummers," 
who  often  fell  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  were  never  heard  of 
again,  earning  a  fate  which  was  richly  deserved. 
On  arriving  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  where  we  expected  to  com- 
municate with  the  navy,  detachments  were 
sent  in  rapid  advance  to  secure  Fayetteville. 
Our  division,  after  a  hard  day  of  corduroying 
in  various  spots  over  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  went  into  camp  for  supper,  and  then, 
taking  the  plank-road  for  Fayetteville,  made 
a  moonlight  march  of  nine  miles  in  three  hours, 
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but  our  friends  from  the  right  wing  arrived  daring  leader,  often  resulting  in  exciting  or 

there  before  us.  amusing  events. 

Hardee  retired  to  a  good  position  at  A\  ens-         The  clear  wintry  dawn  disclosed   a   long 

boro'.  where  Kilpatrick  \\nuu\  him  intrenched,  line  of  blue  coats  spread  over  the  ground  in 

and  too  strong  for  the  cavalry  to  handle  un-  motionless  groups.  This  was  the  roaring  torch- 

sted   It  was  the  turn  of  our  brigade  to  do  light  brigade  of  the  night  before.    The  orders 

about  8  o'clock  in  the  even-  "fall  in" — "forward!"  in  gruff  tones  broke 

i  e  were  ordered  to  join  the  cavalry.    We  upon  the  chilly  air,  and  brought  us  shivering 

were  not  quite  sure  it  rained,  but  everything  to  our  feet.    We  moved  to  the  edge  of  the 

hipping.    The  men  furnished  themselves  woods  with  the  cavalry.    As  Kilpatrick  and 

with  pine-knots,  and  our  weapons  glistened  in  Hawley,  our  brigade  commander,  rode  by,  1 

the  torchlight,  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  from  heard  Hawley  say,  "  No,  sir,  1  shall  not  charge 

the  torches  floating  back  over  our  heads.  The  until  I  find  out  what  is  on  my  flanks."    The 

regimental  wits  were  as  ready  as  ever, and  amid  skirmish  line,  under  Captain  J.  I.  Grafton,  had 

\  o(  lively  badinage  we  toiled  on  through  already  disappeared  into  the  opposite  belt  of 

the  mud.  woods,  and  evidently  was  losing  no  time  in  de- 

When  the  column  was  halted  for  a  few  min-  veloping  the  enemy,  and  ascertaining  his  force. 

utes  to  give  us    an  opportunity  of  drawing  They  were  drawing  his  fire  from  all  points,  in- 

breath.  1  found  Sergeant  Johnson  with  one  arm  dicating  a  force  more  than  double  that  of  our 
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in  the  mud  up  to  the  elbow.  He  explained 
that  he  was  trying  to  find  his  shoe.  We  floun- 
dered on  for  five  miles,  and  relieved  a  bri- 
gade of  Kilpatrick's  men  whom  we  found  in 
some  damp  wood-.  There  was  a  comfort  in 
clustering  round  their  i  amp-fires,  while  they 
retired  into  outer  darkness  to  prepare  for  the 
morning  attack.  But  the  <  rivalry  fireside  was 
only  a  temporary  refuge  from  the  storm,  for 
we  abo  had  to  depart  into  the  impenetrable 
darkness  beyond,  to  await  in  wet  line  of  bat- 
tle the  unforeseen.  'I  ho  e  who  were  suffii  iently 
exhausted  sank  down  in  the  mud  to  sleep, 
while  other  ted  on  the  future.    Some- 

thing uncommon  waa  expected  from  the  pe 
cuhcir  ••  go"  of  the  cavalry  column  under  its 


brigade.  Dismounted  cavalry  were  now  sent 
forward  to  prolong  the  skirmish  line.  Captain 
J.  I.  Grafton  was  reported  badly  wounded  in 
the  leg,  but  still  commanding  with  his  usual 
coolness.  Suddenly  he  appeared  staggering 
out  of  the  wood  into  the  open  space  in  our 
front,  bareheaded,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
his  saber  hanging  by  the  sword-knot  from  his 
wrist,  one  leg  bound  up  with  a  handkerchief, 
his  uniform  covered  with  blood  ;  on  he  came, 
until  at  commanding  distance  from  the  line  he 
dropped  his  hands,  raised  his  head  with  the  old 
air  of  i  ommand,  and  seemed  to  gaze  over  our 
heads  for  a  moment.  His  face  wore  the  look 
of  death,  and  in  a  moment  he  fell  towards 
the  colors.    Officers  clustered  about  him  in  si- 
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lence,  and  a  gloom 
spread  through  the 
brigade  as  word 
passed  from  wing 
to  wing  that  Graf- 
ton was  dead. 

The  main  col- 
umn was  now  ar- 
riving, and  as  the 
troops  filed  off  to 
the  right  and  left 
of  the  road,  and 
the  field-guns  gal- 
loped into  battery, 
we  moved  forward 
to  the  attack.  The 
enemy  gave  us 
a  hot  reception, 
which  we  returned 
with  a  storm  of 
lead.  It  was  a 
wretched  place  for 
a  fight.  At  some 
points  we  had 
to  support  our 
wounded,  until 
they  could  be  car- 
ried off,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into 
the  swamp  water 
in  which  we  stood 
ankle-deep.  Here 
and  there  a  clump 
of  thick  growth 
in  the  black  mud 
broke  the  line  as 
we  advanced.  No 
ordinary  troops 
were  in  our  front. 
They  would  not 
give  way  until  a 
division  of  Davis's 
corps  was  thrown 
upon  their  right, 
while  we  pressed 
them  closely.    As 

we  passed  over  their  dead  and  wounded,  I 
came  upon  the  body  of  a  very  young  officer, 
whose  handsome  refined  face  attracted  my 
attention.  While  the  line  of  battle  swept  past 
me,  I  knelt  at  his  side  for  a  moment.  His  but- 
tons bore  the  arms  of  South  Carolina.  Evi- 
dently  we  were  fighting  the  Charleston  chivalry. 
I  cut  off  a  button  as  a  memento,  and  rejoined 
the  line.  Sunset  found  us  in  bivouac  on  the 
Goldsboro'  road,  and  Hardee  in  retreat. 

As  we  trudged  on  towards  Bentonville  dis- 
tant sounds  told  plainly  that  the  head  of  the 
column  was  engaged.  We  hurried  to  the  front 
and  went  into  action,  connecting  with  Davis's 
corps.  Little  opposition  having  been  expected, 
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the  distance  between  our  wing  and  the  right 
wing  had  been  allowed  to  increase  beyond  sup- 
porting distance  in  the  endeavor  to  find  easier 
roads  for  marching  as  well  as  for  transporting 
the  wounded.  The  scope  of  this  paperprecludes 
a  description  of  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  which 
was  a  combination  of  mistakes,  miscarriages, 
and  hard,  fighting  on  both  sides.  It  ended  in 
Johnston's  retreat,  leaving  open  the  road  to 
Goldsboro',  where  we  arrived  ragged  and  al- 
most barefoot.  While  we  were  receiving  letters 
from  home,  getting  new  clothes,  and  taking  our 
regular  doses  of  quinine,  Lee  and  Johnston 
surrendered,  and  the  great  conflict  came  to 
an  end. 

Daniel  Oakey. 
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ADVANCING     UNDER      DIFFICULTIES. 


SHERMAN'S    MARCH    FROM    SAVANNAH    TO    BENTONVILLE. 


ENERAL  SHERMAN'S 
army  commenced  its  march 
from  "Atlanta  to  the  Sea" 
on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 15th,  and  arrived  in 
front  of  the  defenses  of  Sa- 
vannah on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1864.  No  news 
had  been  received  from  the  North  during  this 
interval,  except  such  as  could  be  gleaned  from 
Southern  papers  picked  up  by  the  soldiers  on 
the  line  of  our  march.  Our  fleet  was  in  Ossa- 
baw  Sound  with  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  an  immense  mail,  containing  letters  from 
home  for  nearly  every  one  in  the  army,  from 
the  commanding  general  down  to  the  private 
soldier.  All  that  blocked  our  communication 
with  the  fleet  was  Fort  McAllister  on  the 
1  I  •.  er.    This  fort  was  captured  by 

H  izen's  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  on 
D  •  ember  13th,  and  the  15th  brought  us  our 
mails  and  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and 
ammunition,  making  this  one  of  the  happiest 
flays  experieni  ed  by  the  men  of  Sherman's 
army.  Preparations  were  at  once  commenced 
for  assaulting  the  Confederate  works,  and 
were  nearly  completed  when  the  Oonfcder- 
ted  Savannah.  Our  troops  entered 
the  city  before  daybreak  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. The  fall  of  Fort  McAllister  placed 
>  ral    Sherman    in    <  ommunication    with 


General  Grant  and  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. Prior  to  the  capture  of  Savannah,  the 
removal  of  the  infantry  of  Sherman's  army  to 
City  Point  by  sea  was  the  plan  contemplated 
by  General  Grant.  On  December  6th  Gen- 
eral Grant  wrote  to  Sherman : 

"  My  idea  now  is  that  you  establish  a  base  on  the  sea- 
coast,  fortify  and  leave  all  your  artillery  and  cavalry 
and  enough  infantry  to  protect  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  threaten  the  interior  that  the  militia  of  the 
South  will  have  to  be  kept  home.  With  the  balance 
of  your  command  come  here  with  all  dispatch." 

In  reply,  under  date  of  December  13th, 
Sherman  said : 

"  I  had  expected,  after  reducing  Savannah,  instantly  to 
inarch  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to  Raleigh, 
and  then  to  report  to  you." 

The  fall  of  Savannah  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  which  Sherman  had  con- 
templated. In  a  letter  dated  December  24th 
Sherman  says : 

"  Many  and  many  a  person  in  Georgia  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  go  to  South  Carolina,  and  when  I  an- 
swered that  we  were  en  route  for  that  State,  the  invaria- 
ble reply  was,  '  Well,  if  you  will  make  those  people 
feel  tlic  utmost  severities  of  war  we  will  pardon  you 
for  your  desolation  of  Georgia.'" 

About  one  month  was  spent  in  Savannah  in 
clothing  the  men, and  filling  the  trains  with  am- 
munition and  rations.  Then  commenced  the 
movement  which  was  to  make  South  Carolina 
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feel  the  severities  of  war.*  The  right  wing,  with 
the  exception  of  Corse's  division  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Corps,  moved  via  Hilton  Head  to 
Beaufort.  The  left  wing  with  Corse's  division 
and  the  cavalry  moved  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River  to  Sister's  Ferry,  distant  about 
forty  miles  from  Savannah.  Sherman's  plan 
was  similar  to  that  adopted  on  leaving  Atlanta. 
When  the  army  started  from  Atlanta,  the  right 
wing  moved  directly  towards  Macon,  and 
the  left  towards  Augusta.  Both  cities  were 
occupied  by  Confederate  troops.  The  move- 
ments of  our  army  caused  the  Confederate 
authorities  at  each  of  these  important  cities  to 
demand  not  only  the  retention  of  the  troops 
at  each  place,  but  induced  them  to  demand 
help  from  every  quarter.     Sherman    had  no 


and  leave  both  cities  in  our  rear,  with  little 
or  no  force  in  our  front.  On  leaving  Savannah 
our  right  wing  threatened  Charleston  and  the 
left  again  threatened  Augusta,  the  two  wings 
being  again  united  in  the  interior  ot  South 
Carolina,  leaving  the  Confederate  troops  at 
Augusta  with  almost  a  certainty  that  Charles- 
ton must  fall  without  a  blow  from  Sherman. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  left  wing  at  Sister's 
Ferry  on  the  Savannah,  instead  of  finding,  as 
was  anticipated,  a  river  a  few  yards  in  width 
which  could  be  easily  crossed,  they  found  a 
broad  expanse  of  water  which  was  utterly  im- 
passable. The  continuous  rain-fall  had  caused 
the  river  to  overflow,  so  that  the  lowland  on 
the  South  Carolina  side  was  covered  with 
water,  extending  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
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thought  of  attacking  either  place,  and  at  the  river.  We  were  delayed  several  days  in  vain 
proper  time  the  movements  of  both  wings  of  efforts  to  effect  a  crossing,  and  were  finally 
the  army  were  so  directed  as  to  unite  them    compelled  to  await  the  falling  of  the  waters. 


*  At  this  time  General  Lee  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina:  Headquarters  Army  N.  Va., 
27  January,  '6s.  His  Excellency  A.  G.  Magrath,  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  Sir:  I  received  to-day  your 
letter  of  the  16th  inst. ,  and  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  South.  I  infer  from  your  letter  that  you 
consider  me  able  to  send  an  army  to  arrest  the  march  of  General 
Sherman.  If  such  was  the  case  I  should  not  have  waited  for 
your  application,  for  I  lament  as  much  as  you  do  his  past  success, 
and  see  .the  injury  that  may  result  from  his  further  progress.  I 
have  no  troops  except  those  within  this  department  within  which 
my  operations  are  confined.  According  to  your  statement  of 
General  Sherman's  force,  it  would  require  this  whole  army  to  op- 
pose him.  It  is  now  confronted  by  General  Grant  with  a  far 
superior  army.  If  it  was  transferred  to  South  Carolina,  I  do  not 
believe  General  Grant  would  remain  idle  on  the  James  River.  It 
would  be  as  easy  for  him  to  move  his  army  south  as  for  General 
Sherman  to  advance  north.  You  can  judge  whether  the  condition 
of  affairs  would  be  benefited  by  a  concentration  of  the  two  lar_'e 
Federal  armies  in  South  Carolina,  with  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy 
stripped  of  defense.  But  should  Charleston  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  as  grievous  as  would  be  the  blow  and  as  painful  the 
result,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  your   Excellency  that 


our  cause  would  necessarily  be  lost.  Should  our  whole  coast  fall 
in  the  possession  of  our  enemies,  with  our  people  true,  firm,  and 
united,  the  war  could  be  continued  and  our  purpose  accomplished. 
As  long  as  our  armies  are  unsubdued  and  sustained,  the  Confeder- 
acy is  safe.  I  therefore  think  it  bad  policy  to  shut  our  troops 
within  intrenchments,  where  they  can  be  besieged  with  superior 
forces,  and  prefer  operating  in  the  field.  1  recommend  this  course 
in  South  Carolina,  and  advise  that  every  effort  be  made  to  prevent 
( leneral  Sherman  reaching  Charleston  by  contesting  his  advance. 
The  last  return  made  by  General  Hardee  of  his  tree  which  I  have 
seen,  gave  his  entire  strength  20,500  "fall  anus;  with  5000  South 
Carolina  militia  which  he  expected,  and  1500  Georgia  troops 
under  General  G.  W.  Smith,  he  would  have  17,000.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  Connor's  brigade  ami  1  hitler's  division  sent  from  this 
army,  which  ought  to  swell  his  force  to  thirty-three  thousand. 
Hut  I  think  it  might  be  still  further  increased  by  a  general  turn  out 
of  all  the  men  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  Sherman 
could  be  resisted  until  General  Beauregard  could  arrive  with  rein- 
forcements from  the  West.  I  see  no  cause  for  depression  or  de- 
spondency, but  abundant  reason  for  renewed  exertion  and 
unyielding  resistance.  With  great  respect,  your  Excellency's  obe- 
dient servant,  R.  E.  Lee,  General.  [Printed  from  the  MS. — 
Editor.] 
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RAILWAY    DESTRUCTION     AS    A     MILITARY    ART.t 


Our  pontoon-bridge  was  finally  constructed 
and  the  crossing  commenced.  Each  regi- 
ment as  it  entered  South  Carolina  gave 
three  cheers.    The  men  seemed  to  realize  that 

♦  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  building  railroads  is  cer- 
tainly of  more  value  to  a  country  than  that  of  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them  ;  but  at  this  particular  time 
the  destruction  seemed  necessary,  and  the  time  may 
again  come  when  such  work  will  be  necessary.  Lest 
the  most  effectual  and  expeditious  method  of  destroy- 
ing railroad  tracks  should  become  one  of  the  lost  arts, 
I  will  here  give  a  few  rules  for  the  guidance  of  officers 
who  may  in  future  be  charged  with  this  important  duty. 
It  -hould  be  remembered  that  these  rules  are  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  close  observation.  A  detail 
of  men  to  do  the  work  should  be  made  on  the  evening 
before  operations  are  to  commence.  The  number  to  be 
detailed  being,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  I  estimate  that  one  thousand  men 
can  easily  destroy  about  five  miles  of  track  per  day, 
do  it  thoroughly.  Before  going  out  in  the  morn- 
le  men  should  be  supplied  with  a  good  breakfast, 
discovered  that  soldiers  are  more  effi- 
cient at  this  work,  a-,  well  as  on  the  battle-field,  when 
their  ire  full  than   when   they  are    empty. 

The  question  a-  to  the  food  to  lie  given  the  men  for 
breakfast  i,  not  important,  but  I  suggest  roast  turkeys, 
chicl.  offee,  for  the  reason  that  in 

an  enemy's  country  such  a  breakfast  will  cause  no  un- 
the  commissary  and  the  soldiers, 
inasmuch  a^  the  commissary  will  only  be  required  to 
provide  th  fact  it  ha^  been  discovered  that 

an  army  moving  through  a  hostile  but  fertile  country, 
havi  f  vulgarly  known 

in  our  army  as  bummers),  requires  but  few  articles 
of  food,  inch  as  hard  -  .  pepper,  and  su- 

gar.   Your  detail  should  be  divided  into  three  section 
of  about  equal  numbers.    I  -.•.ill    upposi    the  detail  to 
consist  of  three  thousand   men.    'I  he  fir -.1  thing  to  be 
done  -  e  the  relative  position    of  the  ties  and 


at  last  they  had  set  foot  on  the  State  which 
had  done  more  than  all  others  to  bring  upon 
the  country  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  the 
narrow  road  leading   from  the  ferry  on  the 

iron  rails,  placing  the  ties  up  and  the  rails  under  them. 
To  do  this,  Section  No.  i,  consisting  of  one  thousand 
men,  is  distributed  along  one  side  of  the  track,  one 
man  at  the  end  of  each  tie.  At  a  given  signal  each 
man  seizes  a  tie,  lifts  it  gently  till  it  assumes  a  vertical 
position,  and  then  at  another  signal  pushes  it  forward 
so  that  when  it  falls  the  ties  will  be  over  the  rails. 
Then  each  man  loosens  his  tie  from  the  rail.  This 
done,  Section  No.  I  moves  forward  to  another  portion 
of  the  road,  and  Section  No.  2  advances  and  is  distrib- 
uted along  the  portion  of  the  road  recently  occupied 
by  Section  No.  1.  The  duty  of  the  second  section  is 
to  collect  the  ties,  place  them  in  piles  of  about  thirty 
ties  each  —  place  the  rails  on  the  top  of  these  piles, 
the  center  of  each  rail  being  over  the  center  of  the  pile, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  ties.  Section  No.  2  then  fol- 
lows No.  1.  As  soon  as  the  rails  are  sufficiently  heated 
Section  No.  3  takes  the  place  of  No.  2,  and  upon  this 
devolves  the  most  important  duty,  viz.,  the  effectual 
destruction  of  the  rail.  This  section  should  be  in  com- 
mand of  an  efficient  officer  who  will  see  that  the  work 
is  not  slighted.  Unless  closely  watched,  soldiers  will 
content  themselves  with  simply  bending  the  rails 
around  trees.  This  should  never  be  permitted.  A  rail 
which  is  simply  bent  can  easily  be  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal shape.  No  rail  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
treated  till  it  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  doughnut; 
it  must  not  only  be  bent  but  twisted.  To  do  the  .twist- 
ing Poe's  railroad  hooks  are  necessary,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  soldiers  will  not  seize  thehot  iron  bare- 
handed. This,  however,  is  the  only  thing  looking  to- 
ward-, the  destruction  of  property  which  I  ever  knew 
a  man  in  Sherman's  army  to  decline  doing.  With 
Poe's hooksa  double  twist  can  be  given  to  a  rail  which 
precludes  all  hope  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  shape 
except  by  recasting. — H.  \V.  S. 
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the;   right   wing    under   Howard   crossing   the   saluda   river,     (from   a   sketch    made   at   the   time.) 


South  Carolina  side  torpedoes  had  been 
planted,  so  that  several  of  our  men  were  killed 
or  wounded  by  treading  upon  them.  This  was 
unfortunate  for  that  section  of  the  State. 
Planting  torpedoes  for  the  defense  of  a  posi- 
tion is  legitimate  warfare,  but  our  soldiers  re- 
garded the  act  of  placing  them  in  a  highway 
where  no  contest  was  anticipated  as  some- 
thing akin  to  poisoning  a  stream  of  water.  It 
is  not  recognized  as  fair  or  legitimate  warfare. 
If  that  section  of  South  Carolina  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other,  it  was  due  in  part  to 
the  blundering  of  people  who  were  more  zeal- 
ous than  wise. 

About  February  10th  the  two  wings  of  the 
army  were  reunited  in  the  vicinity  of  Branch- 
ville,  a  small  village  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  at  the  point  where  the  railroad  from 
Charleston  to  Columbia  branches  oft"  from 
Charleston  to  Augusta.  Here  we  resumed  the 
work  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  our  time 
in  Georgia,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  railroads. 

Having  effectually  destroyed  over  sixty 
miles    of  railroads   in  this    section,  the  army 


SHERMAN  S    SOLDIERS    GUARDING    THE     PALMETTO     MONUMENT,    COLUMBIA 
(FROM    A    SKETCH     MADE    AT    THE    TIME.) 


started  for  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  each  corps  taking  a  separate  road. 
The  left  wing  (Slocum)  arrived  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  from  Columbia  on  the  16th,  and 
there  received  orders  to  cross  the  Saluda  River, 
at  Mount  Zion's  Church.  The  Fourteenth 
moved  to  the  crossing,  built  a  bridge  during  the 
night,  crossed  the  river  next  day,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Twentieth  Corps  and  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry.  The  right  wing  (Howard)  moved  di- 
rectly to  Columbia,  the  Fifteenth  Corps  moving 
through  the  city  and  camping  outside  on  the 
Camden  road.  The  Seventeenth  Corps  did  not 
enter  Columbia.  During  the  night  of  February 
17th  the  greater  portion  of  the  city  of  Columbia 
was  burned.  The  lurid  flames  could  easily  be 
seen  from  my  camp,  many  miles  distant.  Nearly 
all  the  public  buildings,  several  churches,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  and  many  of  the  residences  were 
destroyed.  The  city  was  filled  with  helpless 
women  and  children  and  invalids,  many  of 
whom  were  rendered  houseless  and  homeless 
in  a  single  night.  No  sadder  scene  was  pre- 
sented during  the  war.  The  suffering  of  so 
many  helpless  and  innocent  persons 
could  not  but  move  the  hardest  heart. 
The  question  as  to  who  was  immedi- 
ately responsible  for  this  disaster  has 
given  rise  to  some  controversy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  General  Sherman 
countenanced  or  was  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  it.  I  believe  a  free  use 
of  whisky  (which  was  supplied  to  the 
soldiers  by  citizens  with  great  liber- 
ality) was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster.  Primarily  the  responsibilit) 
must  forever  rest  upon  those  who 
should  have  been  the  protectors  of 
these  helpless  people.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  South  Carolina 
had,  to  use  a  common  expression, been 
absolutely  "  spoiling  for  a  fight."  No 
statesman,  however  eminent,  could 
do  anything  which  rendered  him  so 
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odious  to  that  State,  as  to  propose  compromise  the  war  fever,  they  will  do  well  to  remember 
measures  which  contemplated  a  peaceful  solu-  that  while  politicians  can  inaugurate  a  war  they 
tion  of  the  troubles  between  the  two  sections  can  seldom  close  one.  While  they  can  predict 
of  our  country.  Clay  and  Webster  both  tried  it,  with  great  accuracy  the  vicinity  in  which  the 
only  to  be  condemned  by  these  people.    She    first  battle  will  be  fought,  they  can  never  tell 

where  the  last  one  is  to  occur.   A  drunken 
soldier  with  a  musket  in  one  hand  and  a 
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attempted  the  destruction  of  the 
L'nion  during  the  presidency  of  Jack- 
son. Upon  the  election  of  Lincoln 
she  could  not  wait  to  learn  his 
polk  -uld   not  wait  even  to 

her  sifter  States  of  the  South, —  match  in  the  other  is  not  a  pleasant  visitor  to 

tiative.     Now  that  the  result  for  have  about  the  house  on  a  dark,  windy  night, 

lehad  labored  so  long  had  been  accom-  particularly  when  for  a  series  of  years  you 

1  have  been  regretted  by  the  have  urged  him  to  come,  so  that  you  might 

entire  North, and  f  think  by  many  at  theSouth,  have  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  surgical 

losed   without  giving  operation  on  him. 
her  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  results  and  From  Columbia  the  army  moved  towards 
fed  the  effiw  ts  <>(  her  long  continued  efforts.  Fayetteville— the  left  wing  crossing  the  Ca- 
lf the  people  of  anj     ection  of  our  coun-  tawba  River  at  Rocky  Mount.   While  the  rear 
try  should  in  the  future  become  infected  with  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  crossing,  our  pon- 
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toon-bridge  was  swept  away  by 
flood-wood  brought  down  the  river, 
leaving  the  Fourteenth  Corps  on 
the  south  side.  This  caused  a  delay 
of  three  days,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
emphatic  instructions  from  General 
Sherman  to  the  commander  of  the 
left  wing  of  his  army  —  which  in- 
structions resulted  in  our  damming 
the  flood- wood  to  some  extent,  but 
not  in  materially  expediting  the 
march. 

We  arrived  at  Cheraw  on  the  3d 
of  March,  where  we  found  a  large 
supply  of  stores  sent  from  Charles- 
ton for  safe-keeping.    Among  the 
stores  was  a  large  quantity  of  very 
old  wine  of  the  best  quality,  which 
had  been  kept  in   the   cellars  of 
Charleston   many   years,  with   no 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
that  in  its  old  age  it  would  be  drunk 
from  tin  cups  by  Yankee  soldiers. 
Fortunately  for  the  whole  army  the 
wine  was  discovered  by  the  Seven- 
teenth Corps  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of   the    generous    and  chivalrous 
commander  of  that  corps, —  Gen- 
eral Frank  P.  Blair, —  who  distrib- 
uted it  with  the  spirit  of  liberality 
and  fairness  characteristic  of  him. 
On  the  6th  we  moved  towards  Fay- 
etteville,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
10th.    The  march  through  South 
Carolina  had  been  greatly  delayed  by  the  al- 
most incessant  rains  and  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  country.    More  than  half  the  way  we 
were  compelled  to  corduroy  the  roads  before 
our  trains  could  be  moved.    To  accomplish 
this  work  we  had  been  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  axes,  and  the  country  was  covered 
with  saplings  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Three  or  four  days  prior  to  our  arrival  at 
Fayetteville  General   Sherman  had  received 
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information  that  Wilmington  was  in  possession 
of  General  Terry,  and  had  sent  two  messengers 
with  letters  informing  Terry  when  he  would 
probably  be  at  Fayetteville.*  Both  messengers 
arrived  safely  at  Wilmington,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Fayetteville,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  a  steamboat  floating  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  announced  that  we  were  once  more 
in  communication  with  our  own  friends.  As 
she  came  up,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined 
by  our  soldiers,  who  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  their  cheers.  The  opening  of  commu- 
nication with  Wilmington  not  only  brought 
us  our  mails  and  a  supply  of  clothing,  but 
enabled  us  to  send  to  a  place  of  safety  thou- 
sands of  refugees  and  contrabands  who  were 
following  the  army  and  seriously  embarrass- 


*  After  Genera]  Hood  had  been  driven  from  Ten- 
nessee, General  Schofield  was  ordered  to  bring  the 
Twenty-third  Corps,  General  Cox,  to  Washington, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C,  which 
had  been  captured  by  General  A.  II.  Terry's  Tenth 
Corps,  in  cooperation  with  Admiral  Porter's  fleet,  on 
January  15th,  1865.  Schotield  assumed  command  of 
both  corps,  and  captured  Wilmington,  February 
22d.  Thence  Cox  was  sent  to  Xewbern,  while  the 
greater  part  of  Schofield's  forces  advanced  to  Colds- 
boro'. —  Fditor. 
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ing  it.  We  were  dependent  upon  the  country  for 
our  supplies  of  food  and  forage,  and  every  one 
not  connected  with  the  army  was  a  source  of 
weakness  to  us.  On  several  occasions  on  the 
march  from  Atlanta  we  had  been  compelled  to 
drive  thousands  of  colored  people  back,  not 
from  lack  of  sympathy  with  them,  but  simply 
a>  a  matter  of  safety  to  the  army.  The  refugee- 
train  following  in  rear  of  the  army  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  march. 
Long  before  the  war,  the  slaves  of  the  South 
had  a  system  of  communication  by  which  im- 
portant information  was  transmitted  from  one 
ID  of  the  country  to  another.  The  first 
gun  at  Sumter  announced  to  every  slave  of  the 
South  that  a  great  struggle  had  commenced 
in  the  result  of  which  his  own  fate  was  in  some 
[ree  at  stake.  The  advance  of  Sherman's 
army  through  a  section  never  before  visited 
by  a  I  n  on  old  l  ■  s  known  far  and  near 
many  miles  in  advance  of  us.  It  was  natural 
that  these  poor  <  r  eeking  a  place  of 

•y,  should  flee  to  the  army,  and  endeavor 
to  keep  in  sight  of  it.   Every  day  as  we  marched 

ire  could  see.  0  ide  of  our  line  of 

march,  crowds  of  these  people  coming  to  us 

through  roads  and   aero    l  the  fields,  bringing 

with  thern  all  their  earthly    ood  ,  and  many 

l  Is  which  wi.t<;   not  theirs.     Horses,  mules, 


cows,  dogs,  old  family  carriages,  carts,  and 
whatever  they  thought  might  be  of  use  to  them 
were  seized  upon  and  brought  to  us.  They 
were  allowed  to  follow  in  rear  of  our  column, 
and  at  times  they  were  almost  equal  in  num- 
bers to  the  army  they  were  following.  As  singu- 
lar, comical,  and  pitiable  a  spectacle  was  never 
before  presented.  One  day  a  large  family  of 
slaves  came  through  the  fields  to  join  us. 
The  head  of  the  family,  a  venerable  negro, 
was  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  safely  stowed 
away  behind  him  in  pockets  or  bags  attached 
to  the  blanket  which  covered  the  mule  were 
two  little  pickaninnies,  one  on  each  side. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  most  important  invention, 
/'.  c,  "the  best  way  of  transporting  picka- 
ninnies." On  the  next  day  a  mule  appeared 
in  column,  covered  by  a  blanket  with  two 
pockets  on  each  side,  each  containing  a  little 
negro.  Very  soon  old  tent-flies  or  strong  can- 
vas was  used  instead  of  the  blanket,  and  often 
ten  or  fifteen  pockets  were  attached  to  each  side, 
so  that  nothing  of  the  mule  was  visible  except 
the  head,  tail,  and  feet,  all  else  being  covered 
by  the  black  woolly  heads  and  bright  shining 
eyes  of  the  little  darkies.  Occasionally  a  cow 
was  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  mule;  this 
was  a  decided  improvement,  as  the  cow  fur- 
nished rations  as  well  as  transportation  for  the 
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babies.  Old  stages,  family  carriages,  lumber, 
wagons  and  carts  filled  with  bedding,  cook- 
ing-utensils and  "traps"  of  all  kinds,  with  men, 
women,  and  children  loaded  with  bundles, 
made  up  the  balance  of  the  refugee-train 
which  followed  in  our  rear.  As  all  the  bridges 
were  burned  in  front  of  us,  our  pontoon  trains 
were  in  constant  use,  and  the  bridges  could 
be  left  but  a  short  time  for  the  use  of  the 
refugees.  A  scramble  for  precedence  in  cross- 
ing the  bridge  always  ensued.  The  firing  of 
a  musket  or  pistol  in  rear  would  bring  to  the 
refugees  visions  of  guerrillas,  and  then  came 
a  panic.  As  our  bridges  were  not  supplied 
with  guard-rails,  occasionally  a  mule  would 
be  crowded  off  and  with  its  precious  load 
would  float  down  the  river. 

Having  thoroughly  destroyed  the  arsenal 
buildings,  machine-shops,  and  foundries  at 
Fayetteville,  we  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River 
on  the  13th  and  14th  and  resumed  our  march. 
We  were  now  entering  upon  the  last  stage  of 
the  great  march  which  was  to  unite  the  Army 
of  the  West  with  that  of  the  East  in  front  of 
Richmond.  If  this  march  could  be  successfully 
accomplished  the  Confederacy  was  doomed. 
General  Sherman  did  not  hope  or  expect  to 
accomplish  it  without  a  struggle.  He  antici- 
pated an  attack  and  made  provision  for  it.  He 
ordered  me  to  send  all  my  baggage  trains  un- 
der a  strong  escort  by  an  interior  road  on  my 


right,  and  to  keep  at  least  four  divisions  with 
all  their  artillery  on  my  left,  ready  at  all  times 
for  an  attack. 

During  the  15th  of  March,  Hardee  was  re- 
treating before  us,  having  for  his  rear-guard  a 
brigade  composed  of  the  troops  which  had 
garrisoned  Charleston,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Rhett.  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  was  in 
advance  of  the  left  wing,  and  during  the  day 
some  of  the  skirmishers  had  come  suddenly 
upon  General  Rhett,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  his  men,  and  had  captured  him.  Rhett  before 
the  war  had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Charleston  "  Mercury,"  one  of  the  strongest 
secession  papers  of  the  South.  He  was  sent 
by  Kilpatrick  to  General  Sherman.  Sherman 
while  stationed  in  Charleston  before  the  war 
had  been  acquainted  with  Rhett,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  him  under  his  immediate 
charge,  he  sent  him  to  me.  Rhett  spent  that 
night  in  my  tent,  and  as  I  had  also  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Moultrie  in  1854  and  '55,  and 
had  often  met  him,  we  had  a  long  chat  over  old 
times  and  about  common  acquaintances  in 
Charleston.  The  following  morning  Rhett  was 
sent  to  the  rear  in  charge  of  the  cavalry.  He 
was  handsomely  dressed  in  the  Confederate 
uniform,  with  a  pair  of  high  boots  beautifully 
stitched.  He  was  deeply  mortified  at  having 
been  "gobbled  up"  without  a  chance  to  fight. 
One  of  my  staff  told  me  that  he  saw  Rhett  a  few 
days  later,  trudging  along  under  guard, 
but  the  beautiful  boots  were  missing, —  a 
soldier  had  exchanged  a  very  coarse  pair 
of  army  shoes  for  them.  Rhett  said  that 
in  all  his  troubles  he  had  one  consolation, 
that  of  knowing  that  no  one  of  Sherman's 
men  could  get  on  those  boots. 


Sherman's   men   driving   the   enemy   out   of   fayetteville.     (from   a   sketch    made   at   the   time.) 
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On  the  following  morning  Kilpatrick  came 
upon  the  enemy  behind  a  line  of  intrench- 
raents.  He  moved  his  cavalry  to  the  right, 
and  Jackson's  and  Ward's  divisions  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps  were  deployed  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  line.  General  Sherman  directed  me 
to  send  a  brigade  to  the  left 
in  order  to  get  in  rear  of  the 
intrenchments,  which  was  done, 
and  resulted  in  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  ami  in  the  capture 
of  Macbeth's  Charleston  Bat- 
tery and  217  of  Rhett's  men. 
The  Confederates  were  found 
behind  another  line  of  works 
a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the 
first,  and  we  went  into  camp 
in  their  immediate  front.  Dur- 
ing the  night  Hardee  retreated, 
leaving  108  dead  for  us  to  bury, 
and  68  wounded.  We  lost  12 
officers  and  65  men  killed  and 
477  men  wounded.  This  skir- 
mish was  known  as  the  battle 
of  Averysboro'. 

Our  march  to  this  point 
had  been  toward  Raleigh.  We 
now  took  the  road  leading  to 
Goldsbpro'.  Genera]  Sherman 
r  ide  with  me  on  the  1 8th  and 
left  me  at  6  \.  \i.  on  the  19th 
to  join  General  Howard,  who 

.  ir<  hing  on  roads 
miles  to  our  right.  On  leaving 
me  General! Sherman  expre  ed 
the  opinion  that  Hardee  had 
(alien back  to  Raleigh,  and  that 
I  could  easily  reach  the  Neu 


River  on  the  following  day.  I  felt  confident  I 
could  accomplish  the  task.  We  moved  forward 
at  6  a.  m.,  and  soon  met  the  skirmishers  of  the 
enemy.  The  resistance  to  our  advance  became 
very  stubborn.  Carlin's  division  was  deployed 
and  ordered  to  advance.    I  believed  that  the 
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force  in  my  front  consisted  only  of  cavalry  pany  and  regiment.    While  1  was  talking  with 

with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.    Fearing  that  him  one  of  my  aides,  Major  William  ( \.  Tracy 

the  firing  would  be  heard  by  General  Slier-  rode  up  and  at  once  recognized  the  deserter 

man  and  cause  the  other  wing  of  the  army  to  as  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  known 

delay  its  march,  I  sent  Major  E.  W.Guindon  of  at  Syracuse  before  the  war.    I  asked  how  he 

my  staff  to  General  Sherman,  to  tell  him  that  I  knew  General  Johnston  was  in  command  and 

had  met  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  but  that  I  what  lie  knew  as  to  the  strength  of  his  fun  e 

should  not  need  assistance,  and  felt  confident  He  said  General  Johnston  rode  along  the  line 

I  should  be  at  the  Neuse  at  the  appointed  early  that  morning,  and  that  the  officers  had  told 

time.    Soon  after  the  bearer  of  the  message  all  the  men  that  "  Old  Joe  "  had  caught  one 

to  General  Sherman  had  left  me,  word  came  of  Sherman's  wings  beyond  the  reach  of  sup- 

from  Carlin  that  he  had  developed  a  strong  port,   that   he   intended   to  si/iash   that    wing 

force  of  the  enemy  in  an  intrenched  position,  and  then  go  for  the  other.    The  man  stated 
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About  the  same  time  one  of  my  officers  brought 
to  me  an  emaciated,  sickly-appearing  young 
man  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
of  age,  dressed  in  the  Confederate  gray.  He 
had  expressed  great  anxiety  to  see  the  com- 
manding officer  at  once.  I  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  say.  He  said  he  had  been  in  the 
Union  army,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
while  sick  and  in  prison  had  been  induced  to 
enlist  in  the  Confederate  service.  He  said  he 
had  enlisted  with  the  intention  of  deserting 
wdien  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself,  be- 
lieving he  should  die  if  he  remained  in  prison. 
In  reply  to  my  questions  he  informed  me  that 
he  formerly  resided  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  had  entered  the  service  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  in  a  company  raised  by 
Captain  Butler.  I  had  been  a  resident  of 
Syracuse  and  knew  the  history  of  his  com- 


that  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping  till  that 
morning,  and  had  come  to  me  to  warn  me  of  my 
danger.  He  said,  "  There  is  a  very  large  force 
immediately  in  your  front,  all  under  command 
of  General  Joe  Johnston."  While  he  was  mak- 
ing his  statement  General  Carlin's  division  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery  became  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  A  line  for  defense  was  at  once  selected, 
and  as  the  troops  came  up  they  were  placed 
in  position  and  ordered  to  collect  fence  rails 
and  everything  else  available  for  barricades. 
The  men  used  their  tin  cups  and  hands  as 
shovels  and  needed  no  urging  to  induce  them 
to  work.  I  regretted  that  I  had  sent  the  mes- 
sage to  General  Sherman  assuring  him  I  need- 
ed no  help,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  him 
information  at  once  as  to  the  situation.  This 
information  was  carried  to  General  Sherman 
by  a  young  man,  not  then  twenty   years  of 
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met  vou  hurrying  to  the  front.  I  found  you  had  al- 
ready been  informed  of  what  had  been  discovered  and 
that  you  had  already  sent  orders  to  everybody  to 
hurry  to  the  front.  I  remember,  too,  that  a  little  later 
Major  Mosely,  I  think,  though  it  may  have  been  some 
other  member  of  your  staff,  suggested  that  you  ought 
to  have  the  advance  division  charge  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  way  ;  that  it  could  not  be  possible  that  there 
was  much  force  ahead  of  us,  and  that  if  we  waited  for 
the  others  to  come  up  we  should  lose  a  whole  day,  and 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify 
such  caution,  it  would  look  bad  for  the  left  wing;  to 
which  you  replied  in  an  earnest  manner,  'I  can  afford 
to  be  charged  with  being  dilatory  or  over-cautious,  but 
I  cannot  afford  the  responsibility  of  another  Ball's  Bluff 
affair.'  Do  you  remember  it?  I  presume  not,  but  I 
was  then  quite  young,  and  such  remarks  made  a  lasting 
impression.  It  excited  my  confidence  and  admiration, 
and  was  the  first  moment  that  I  began  to  feel  that  there 
was  really  serious  work  before  us.  .  .  .  You  hanc1  fd 
me  a  written  message  to  take  to  General  Sherman. 
The  last  words  you  spoke  to  me  as  I  started  were, 
'  Ride  well  to  the  right  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  the  ene- 
my's left  flank,  and  doit  spare  horse-flesk.'  I  reached 
General  Sherman  just  about  sundown.  He  was 
the  left  side  of  the  road  on  a  sloping  hillside,  where,  as 
I  understood,  he  had  halted  only  a  few  minutes  before 
for  the  night.  His  staff  were  about  him.  I  think  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  there,  but  I  do  not  now  remember 
seeing  him, —  but  on  the  hillside  twenty  yards  farther 
up  Logan  was  lying  on  a  blanket.  Sherman  saw  me 
approaching  and  walked  briskly  towards  me,  took 
your  message,  tore  it  open,  read  it,  and  called  out, 
'  John  Logan  !  where  is  Logan  ?  '  Just  then  Logan 
jumped  up  and  started  towards  us.  He  too  walked 
briskly,  but  before  he  had  reached  us  Sherman  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  situation  and  ordered  him  to  turn 
Hazen  back  and  have  him  report  to  you.  It  was  not 
yet  dark  when  I  rode  away  carrying  an  answer  to 
your  message.  It  was  after  midnight  when  I  got  back, 
the  ride  back  being  so  much  longer  in  point  of  time 
because  the  road  was  full  of  troops,  it  was  dark,  and 
my  'horse-flesh  '  was  used  up." 


.lnekal  r.  f.  hoke, 
in  hardee's  corps. 
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g  .  but  who  was  full  of  energy  and  activity 
and  was  always  reliable.  He  was  then  the 
youngest  member  of  my  staff.  He  is  now  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio — Joseph  B.  Foraker.  His  work 
on  this  day  secured  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  Some  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  Foraker  wrote  to  me  calling  my  attention 
to  r-ome  errors  in  a  published  account  of  this 
battle  of  Bentonville,  and  although  his  letter 
was  private,  his  statements  are  so  full  of  inter- 
cut that  I  feel  certain  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
giving  an  extract  from  it : 

'•  Firing  between  the  men  on  the  skirmish  line  com- 
menced before  Sherman  had  left  us  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  but  it  was  supposed  there  was  nothing  but 
cavalry  in  our  front.    It  was  kept  up  steadily,  and  con- 
stantly increased  in  volume.     Finally  there  was  a  halt 
in  the  column.    Vou  expressed  some  anxiety,  and  Ma- 
jor \V.  G.  Tracy  and  I  rode  to  the  front  to  see  what 
going  on.     At  the  edge  of  open  fields  next  to  the 
s   in    which    the   barricades  were  we  found  our 
skirmish  line  halted.   ...    In  a  few  minutes  it  moved 
ird  again.    The  enemy  partly  reserved  their  fire 
until  it  got  half-way  or  more  aero-,  the  field.   This  in- 
duced Tracy  and  me  t<>  think  there  was  but  little  dan- 
ger, and  10  we  followed  up  closely,  until  suddenly  they 
•  n  again  a  very    pirited  firing  in  the  midst  of  which 
id   ourselves.    I    remember  we 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  —  we  could  do  no  good  by 
going  on  and  none  by  remaining.    To  be  killed  under 
such  circumstances  would  look  like  a  waste   of  raw 
material,  we  th  I  the  trouble  was  to  get  out. 

We  didn't  want  to  turn  back,  u-,  we  thought  that  would 
not  look  well.     While  we  were  thus  hesitating  n 
ball  struck  Tracy  on  the  leg,  giving  him  a  slight  but 
painful   wound.     Almost   al    t!  •  moment   oui 

skirmish'  ■  !  rebels.  ...  1  rode 

back  with  Tracy  only  a  very  short  distance,  when  we 


General  Carlin's  division  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps  had  the  advance,  and  as  the  enemy 
exhibited  more  than  usual  strength,  he  had  de- 
ployed his  division  and  advanced  to  develop  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  Morgan's  division  of  the 
same  corps  had  been  deployed  on  Carlin's  right. 
Colonel  H.  G.  Litchfield,  inspector-general 
of  the  corps,  had  accompanied  these  troops. 
I  was  consulting  with  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
who  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  when 
Colonel  Litchfield  rode  up,  and  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry  as  to  what  he  had  found  in  front  he 
said,  "  Well,  General,  I  have  found  something 
more  than  Dibrell's  cavalry  —  I  find  infantry 
intrenched  along  our  whole  front  and  enough 
of  them  to  give  us  all  the  amusement  we  shall 
want  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Foraker  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour 
when  the  enemy  advanced  in  force,  compel- 
ling Carlin's  division  to  fall  back.  They  were 
handled  with  skill  and  fell  back  without  panic 
or  demoralization,  taking  places  in  the  line 
established.  The  Twentieth  Corps  held  the 
left  of  our  line  with  orders  to  connect  with 
the  Fourteenth.  A  spare  between  the  two 
<  orps  had  been  left  uncovered,  and  Cogswell's 
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brigade  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Davis,  filled  the  gap  just 
before  the  enemy  reached  our  line. 

The  enemy  fought  bravely,  but  their  line 
had  become  somewhat  broken  in  advancing 
through  the  woods,  and  when  they  came  up 
to  our  line,  posted  behind  slight  intrench- 
ments,  they  received  a  fire  which  compelled 
them  to  fall  back.  The  assaults  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again  until  a  late  hour,  each 
assault  finding  us  better  prepared  for  resist- 
ance. During  the  night  Hazen  reported  to 
me  and  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Four- 
teenth Corps.  Early  on  the  next  morning 
Generals  Baird  and  Geary,  each  with  two  bri- 
gades, arrived  on  the  field.  Baird  was  placed 
in  front  of  our  works  and  moved  out  beyond 
the  advanced  position  held  by  us  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  20th  was  spent  in  strength- 
ening our  position  and  developing  the  line  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the 
right  wing  arrived.   This  wing  had  marched 


twenty  miles  over  bad  roads,  skirmishing  most 
of  the  way  with  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  Gen- 
eral Johnston  found  Sherman's  arm)'  united, 
and  in  position  on  three  sides  of  him.  On 
the  other  was  Mill  Creek.  Our  troops  were 
pressed  closely  to  the  works  of  the  cnenn ,  and 
the  entire  day  was  spent  in  skirmishing.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  21st  the  enemy  crossed 
Mill  Creek  and  retreated  towards  Raleigh.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  give  such  a  description 
of  the  battle  as  its  importance  would  justify. 
The  plans  of  the  enemy  to  surprise  us  and 
destroy  our  army  in  detail  were  will  formed 
and  well  executed,  and  would  have  been  more- 
successful  had  not  the  men  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Corps  been  veterans 
who  had  passed  the  days  when  they  were 
liable  to  become  panic-stricken.  They  were 
soldiers  who  had  passed  through  many  hard- 
fought  battles  and  were  the  equals  in  courage 
and  endurance  of  any  soldiers  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

//.    //'.   Shewn. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    BENTONVILLE. 


THE  battle  of  Benton ville  was  in  many 
particulars  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
which  occurred  during  the  late  Civil  War,  and 
though  the  report  of  this  fight  made  by  the 
commander  of  the  Confederate  forces,  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston,  is  clear  and  accurate, 
there  may  be  some  minor  details  which  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  as  throw- 
ing light  on  this  battle,  which  was  the  last  im- 
portant one  of  the  war.  When  the  disparity 
of  the  numbers  engaged  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  must  be  regarded  also  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant,  and  its  conduct  and  its  re- 
sults added  luster  to  the  fame  of  the  great 
soldier  who  commanded  the  Southern  troops. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  this 
battle,  the  reader  should  understand  the  con- 


dition of  affairs  in  the  South  at  the  time  it 
occurred  and  just  previous  to  it.  A  few  words 
on  this  point  are  also  necessary,  to  give  the 
reasons  which  induced  General  Johnston  to 
deliver  battle. 

When  Sherman  cut  loose  from  Atlanta,  af- 
ter expelling  the  inhabitants  and  burning  ;) 
part  of  the  city,  it  was  evident  to  every  one 
who  had  given  a  thought  to  the  subjei  t.  that 
his  objective  point  was  a  junction  with  General 
Orant's  army.  The  Army  of  Tennessee,  after 
its  disastrous  repulse  before  Franklin,  was.  with 
its  shattered  columns,  in  rear  of  instead  of  in 
front  of  Sherman's  advancing  forces,  and  thus 
he  was  allowed  to  make  his  march  to  Savannah 
a  mere  holiday  excursion.  At  this  latter  point 
there  was  no  adequate  force  to  oppose  him, and 
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when   Hardee,  who  commanded  there,  with- 
drew, the  city  fell  an  easy  prey.    The  situation 
then  was  as  follows:  Sherman  had  established 
a  new  base,  where  communication  with  the 
•■■as  open  to  him,  while  Hardee's  line  ex- 
tended from  the  Savannah    River  to  James 
Island,  beyond  Charleston,  a  distance  of  115 
miles.    Outside  of  the  garrison  of  Charleston, 
he  had  but  a  handful  of  unorganized  troops 
•  M  this  long  line,  and  our  true  policy  then 
to  abandon    Charleston,  to  concentrate 
available  man  in  front  of  Sherman,  and 
pute  the  passage  of  the  rivers  and  swamps 
in  his  hue  of  march,  and  which 
admirable  positions  for  an   in- 
1  strike  a  superior  one.    The  gar- 
rison of  ( Charleston  <  onsisted,  1  think,  of  about 
•ell  equipped,    well-drilled    infantry. 
fully  supplied  with  excellent  artillery.   Stev- 
Vrmy  of  Tennessee,  consist- 
ing !  Columbia  before 
the                  ■  ot  the  enemy.    In  addition  u> 
the  troop                mentioned,  there  vtrere  here 
Wh<      -        d   Butler's  commands  of  cavalr) 
and  several  unattached  bodies  of  State  troop's 
•and                   A  rapid  concentration  of  these 


forces  would  have  put  from 
25,000  to  30,000  men  in 
front  of  Sherman,  and  an  at- 
tack upon  one  wing  of  his 
army,  when  separated  from 
the  other,  would  either  have 
resulted  in  a  victory  to  our 
army  or  would  have  encum- 
bered him  with  so  many 
wounded  men  that  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  retreat 
to  the  sea,  at  Charleston. 
The  views  I  have  here  ex- 
pressed were  entertained  at 
the  time  spoken  of,  for  as  I 
happened  to  be  in  Columbia 
then,  not  on  duty,  however, 
I  urged  upon  General  Beau- 
regard, who  had  assumed 
command  about  that  time, 
the  abandonment  of  Charles- 
ton and  the  concentration 
of  his  whole  force  at  the  first- 
named  city.  I  pressed  the 
same  views  on  Governor 
Magrath,  telling  him  that 
as  important  as  Charleston 
was  to  us,  Branchville,  the 
junction  of  the  railroads 
from  Columbia,  Augusta, 
and  Charleston,  was  far 
more  important.  In  these 
opinions,  my  recollection  is 
that  General  Beauregard 
concurred,  but  why  the 
movements  suggested  were  not  made  I  have 
never  known.  At  all  events  Charleston  was 
evacuated,  and  its  garrison  was  sent  to  Che- 
raw  on  the  Pedee  River,  and  thence  by  a 
long  march  to  North  Carolina.  When  the 
Federal  army  appeared  before  Columbia,  the 
only  troops  in  and  around  the  city  were  Stev- 
enson's division,  Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  a 
portion  of  Butler's  division,  in  all  about  five 
thousand  of  all  arms.  Practically  there  was  no 
force  in  the  city,  for  the  troops  were  on  picket 
duty  from  a  point  three  miles  above  Columbia, 
to  one  twenty  miles  below.  Ofcourse  no  defense 
of  the  place  was  attempted,  and  it  was  surren- 
dered by  the  mayor  before  the  enemy  entered 
it,  with  the  hope  that,  as  no  resistance  had  been 
offered,  it  would  be  protected  from  pillage  and 
destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  speak  of  the 
fate  that  befell  it:  Sherman,  in  his  memoirs, 
tells  what  it  was  in  these  brief  and  suggestive 
words,  "  The  army,  having  totally  ruined 
Columbia,  moved  on  towards  Winnsboro'." 
Stevenson's  division,  which  was  above  the  city, 
was  withdrawn, taking  the  road  to  Winnsboro', 
iic I  I  having  been  assigned  the  night  previous 
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to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  fell  back  in  the 
same  direction,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
fantry. These  details,  which  have  taken  greater 
space  than  was  anticipated,  are  given  so  as  to 
present  clearly  the  positions,  numbers,  and 
condition  of  our  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Carolinas.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible  to  disperse  a  force  more 
effectually  than  was  done  in  our  case.  Circum- 
stances may  have  caused  this,  but  the  fact  was 
patent.  Hardee  was  moving  towards  Fayette- 
ville  in  North  Carolina;  Beauregard  was  di- 
recting Stevenson's  march  to  Charlotte ;  Cheat- 
ham, with  his  division  from  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  had  come  from  Augusta  and  was 
moving  towards  the  same  point  as  Stevenson, 
but  on  the  west  side  of  the  Congaree  and  Broad 
rivers,  and  the  cavalry  kept  in  close  observa- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Hardee's  men,  though 
good  soldiers,  had  been  kept  so  long  on  gar- 
rison duty  that  the  long  marches  broke  down 
many  of  them,  and  half  of  his  command,  or 
perhaps  more,  fell  out  of  the  ranks  while  going 
to  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  from  these  widely 
separated  forces,  these  disjecta  membra,  that 
General  Johnston,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  this  department,  February  23d, 
had  to  form  the  army  with  which  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Bentonville,  and  his  first  task 
was  to  bring  together  these  detached  bodies 
of  troops.  Hoke's  fine  division  from  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  also  joined  him  before 
the  fight,  and  rendered  gallant  and  efficient 
service.  General  Johnston  had  united  all  his 
available  infantry  at  Smithfield,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Sherman,  whose  progress  had  been 
entirely  unobstructed,  except  by  a  spirited  fight 
made  by  Hardee  at  Averysboro',  and  some 
affairs  with  our  cavalry,  was  moving  east 
from  Fayetteville  towards  Goldsboro'.  This 
being  the  condition  of  affairs,  General  John- 
ston realized  that  unless  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  could  be  checked  it  would  be  only  a 
question  of  time  before  Sherman  would  effect 
a  junction  with  Grant,  when  their  united  ar- 
mies would  overwhelm  the  depleted  and  ex- 
hausted Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Under 
these  circumstances,  but  two  alternatives  were 
presented  to  the  Confederate  general :  one 
was  to  transport  his  infantry  by  rail  rapidly 
to  Virginia,  where  the  reinforcements  he  could 
thus  bring  to  General  Lee  might  enable  these 
two  great  soldiers  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  on 
Grant's  left  flank.  The  other  was  to  throw  his 
small  force  on  the  army  confronting  him,  with 
the  hope  of  crippling  that  army,  if  he  could 
not  defeat  it.  As  we  could  hope  for  no  rein- 
forcements from  Virginia,  or  indeed  from  any 
quarter,  my  judgment  was  that  the  first-named 
plan  held  out  the  best  promise  of  success,  and 
Vol.  XXXIV.—  129. 


if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  think  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston  mentions  in  his  "  Narrative " 
that  he  suggested  it.  Of  this,  however,  I  am 
not  certain,  and  I  cannot  verify  my  impression, 
as  his  report  is  not  within  my  reach.  How- 
ever the  case  may  be,  that  plan  was  not 
adopted,  and  the  general  determined  to  re- 
sort to  the  other.  His  determination  was 
a  bold,  I  think  a  wise  one ;  for,  great  as  was 
the  risk  involved,  it  offered  the  only  hope  of 
success  left  to  us.  The  relative  position  of 
the  opposing  armies  being  then  as  it  has 
been  described,  the  Confederate  cavalry  biv- 
ouacking about  two  miles  south  of  the  little 
hamlet  of  Bentonville,  where  the  road  from 
Smithfield  intersected  that  from  Fayetteville 
to  Goldsboro',  I  received  a  dispatch  from 
General  Johnston  about  1 2  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  March  17th.  In  this  letter  he  asked  if  I 
could  give  him  information  as  to  the  positions 
of  the  several  corps  of  the  Federal  army; 
what  I  thought  of  the  practicability  of  his  at- 
tacking them  ;  if  advisable  in  my  opinion  to 
do  so;  when  and  where  an  attack  could  be 
made  to  most  advantage;  and  requesting  me 
to  "  give  him  my  views."  He  was  then,  as  I 
have  said,  at  Smithfield,  about  16  miles  from 
Bentonville,  and  I  replied  at  once,  telling  him 
that  the  Fourteenth  Corps  was  in  my  imme- 
diate front;  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  on  the 
same  road,  five  or  six  miles  in  the  rear;  while 
the  other  two  corps  were  on  a  road  some  miles 
to  the  south,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  one 
on  which  we  were.  I  suggested  that  the  point 
at  which  I  was  camped  was  an  admirable  one 
for  the  attack  he  contemplated,  and  that  I 
would  delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible  so  as  to  enable  our  troops 
to  concentrate  there. 

In  a  few  hours  a  reply  came  from  General 
Johnston  saying  that  he  would  move  at  once 
to  the  position  indicated,  and  directing  me  to 
hold  it  if  possible.  In  obedience  to  these  or- 
ders, I  moved  out  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
to  meet  the  enemy,  with  whom  we  skirmished 
until  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  pressed  back 
by  the  force  of  numbers  to  the  crest  of  a 
wooded  hill,  which  overlooked  a  very  large 
field  that  I  had  selected  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  battle,  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  our  infantry  reached  the  ground.  It  was 
vitally  important  that  this  position  should  be 
held  by  us  during  the  night,  so  I  dismounted 
all  my  men,  placing  them  along  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  at  great  risk  of  losing  my  guns 
I  put  my  artillery  some  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  where,  though  exposed,  it  had  a 
commanding  position.  I  knew  that  if  a  seri- 
ous attack  was  made  on  me  the  guns  would 
be  lost,  but  I  determined  to  run  this  risk  in 
the  hope  of  checking  the   Federal  advance. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  quick  perception  of  lery  — Captains  Halsey  and  Eark— placed  in 
«^h£S!  recall  an  expression  of  the  vacant  space.  The  former  of  th«  batter- 
onePoTSem.  as  1  rode  off  after  placing  the  ies  had  constituted  a  part  of  the  Hampton 
°unsm  Won.  Turning  to  some  of  his  com-  Legion;  it  served  with  me  during  all  the  cam- 
ndes  he  said  with  a  laugh,  «  Old  Hampton  is  paigns  in  Virginia,  making  an  honorable  and 
n hv  unfa  bluff  came,  andifhe  don't  mind  Sher-    brilliant  record,  and  it  joined  me  at  Benton- 

Vn^Mll  cill  him"   He  evidently  understood    ville,  just  in  time  to  render  efficient  service 
h"    me  o  wa  as  well  as  that  of  poker !  It  was    in  the  last  battle  in  which  we  fought  together. 

"  rlv  un  et  when  the  enemy  moved  on  this  All  the  guns  of  both  batteries  were  admirably 
P ^  mdreco.mzmgitsstrength,notknow-  served,  and  their  fire  held  tee  enemy  in  their 
K  s J'lsupposl,  what  number  of  troops  held  front  until  Hardee  reached  his  allotted  posi- 
ff&thev\vthdrew  after  a  rather  feeble  dem-    turn.     In  the  meantime  Bragg's  troops  had 

ration  against  us.     We  were  thus  left  in    repulsed  the  attack  .made  on  them,  and  the 
nos  es  ion  of  the  ground  chosen  for  the  fight    opportune   moment   had   arrived   when    he 

Inch  ^  expected  the  next  day.    That  night    other  two  corps  in  accordance  with  the  plan 

Genera   Johnston  reached  Bentonville,  as  did    agreed  on,  should  have  been  thrown  on  the 

a  part  of  his  command,  but  Hardee's  troops    flank  of  the  retreating  enemy     But  unfortu- 

had  not  been  able  to  form  a  junction  with  the    nately  there  occurred  one  of  those  incidents 

rest  of  our  forces  as  the  distance  they  had  to    which  so  often  change  the  fate  of  battles  and 

march  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,    which  broke  in  on  the  plan  of  this  fight  just 

T;  soon  as  General  Johnston  had  established    at  the  crisis  of  the  engagement.    About    he 

ins  headquarters  at  Bentonville,   I  reported    time  that  the  head  of  Hardee's  column  ap- 

to  him,  giving  him  all  the  information  in  my    peared   a   very  heavy  attack  was  made   on 

po  session  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,    Hoke's  division,  and  Bragg,  fearing  that  he 

and  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which  we    could  not  maintain  his  ground    applied  for 

hid   o  operate.    The  following  extracts  from    reinforcements.    General  Johnston  at  once 

the  report  of  the  general  will  show  the  na-    determined  to  comply  with  this  request  and  he 

re  of  our  conference :  directed  Hardee  to  send  a  portion  of  his  force 

ture  ot  our  conterence  ^  ^  rf  Roke    ^  movement  was 

"Lieutenant-General  Hampton  gave  all  necessary  m-  judgment  the  only  mistake   committed 

XK»--2S^«2S2S£  Z7J  pfrt  during  ft/fight,  and  when  th< 

purpose.  The  Federal  camp,  however,  was  but  five  or  six  general  notified  me  of  the  intended  change  lr 

miles  from  that  ground,  nearer,  by  several  miles,  than  ^  pians>  \  advised  that  we  should  adhere 
Hardee's  bivouac,  and  therefore  we  could  not  hope  for  r  d  on      It  would  be  great  pre 

thf  aHvanticre  of  attacking  the  head  of  a  deep  column.  tu  U1C  UI1^  ^B1^^^  W1J    .    .  °  r  ,. 

the  ad^n^o°^sacSral  Hardee-S  tr00]Js  cached  sumption  in  me  to  criticise  any  movement  di 

Bentonville  next  morning,  we  moved  by  the  left  flank,  rectedby  General  Johnston,  in  whose  skill  anc 
Hoke's  division  leading,  to  the  ground  selected  by  generalship  I  have  always  entertained  imphci 
General  Hampton,  and  adopted  from  his  description.       *onfidence>  and  J  should  not  now  venture  t< 

As  the  general  had  not  been  able  to  exam-  express  an'  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  th 

ine  the  ground,  I  ventured  to  suggest  such  order  given  to  Hardee  had  not  the  genera 

disposition  of  our  forces  as  I  thought  would  in  his  report  stated  that  this  movement  wa 

be  most  advantageous,  and  my  suggestions  a  mistake.    In  reference  to  it,  he  uses  th 

were  adopted.   The  plan  proposed  was  that  following  language  in  his     Narrative    : 

the  cavalry  should  move  out  at  daylight  and  « The  enemy  attacked  Hoke's  division  vigorous! 

OCCUPV  the  position  held  by  them  on  the  pre-  especially  its  left,  so  vigorously  that  General  Brag 

™J   infant™   rnnld    then   he  apprehended  that  Hoke,  although  slightly  entrenche 

vious  evening.    The  infantry  could  then  be  W^  ^  ^.^  from  ^  position>    He  therefore  ai 

deployed,  with  one  corps  across  the  mam  road  lied  urgentiy  for  strong  reinforcements.     Lieute 

and  the  Other  two  obliquely  in  echelon  to  the  ant-General  Hardee,  the  head  of  whose  column  w 

rieht  of  the  first.    As  SOOn   as  these   positions  then  near,  was  directed  most  injudiciously  to  send  h 

wire  occupied,  I  was  to  fall  back,  with  my  J-**^  ^L™! 's<  to  ,he  ™"<mCe  °f  " 

command,  through  the  first  corps,  and  passing  p               '                    . 

to  the  rear  of  the  infantry  line,  I  was  to  take  General  Johnston  evidently  became  sati 

position  on  our  extreme  right.   These  move-  fied,  in  the  progress  of  the  fight,  that  this  mov 

ments  were  carried  out  successfully,  except  ment  was  "most  injudicious,    for  it  becan 

that  Hardee  had  not  reached  his  position  in  apparent  that  it  was  unnecessary,  as  Moke  r 

the  center  when  the  enemy  who  were  follow-  pulsed  the  attack  made  on  him  fully  and  nan 

ing  me  struck  Bragg's  corps,  which  was  in  line  somely.  Had  Hardee  been  m  the  position  on 

of  battle  across  the  road.  This  absence  of  Har-  in  ally  assigned  him  at  the  time  Hoke  stru 

dee  left  a  gap  between   Bragg  and  Stewart;  the  enemy,  and  could  his  command  and  bte 

and  in  order  to  hold  this  gap  until  the  arrival  art's  have  been  thrown  on  the  flanks  ot  t 

of  Hardee,  I  had  two  batteries  of  horse  artil-  retreating   Federal  forces,  I  think   teat   t 
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Fourteenth  Corps  would  have  been  driven  back 
in  disorder  on  the  Twentieth,  which  was  mov- 
ing up  to  its  support.    This,  however,  is  but 
speculation,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  as  presenting 
an  interesting  problem  to  the  military  student. 
Had  these  two  corps  been  driven  back  to  the 
west  with  loss,  while  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal    army   was    moving   rapidly    to    the 
east  on  another  road,  all  the  subsequent  op- 
erations of  the  campaign  might   have  been 
changed.  But  "  facts  are  stubborn  things,"  and 
we  are  dealing  now,  as  then,  with  them.  And 
the    fact   that    confronted  General  Johnston 
then  was  that  much  precious  time  had  been 
lost  by  a  delay  in  following  up  promptly  the 
success  gained  by  his  troops  in  their  first  con- 
flict with  the  enemy.    His  orders  were  that 
Bragg  should  change  front  to  the  left,  which 
movement  would  have  aligned  him  with  the 
other  corps  and  enabled  him  to  attack  on  the 
flank.    For  some  reason,  not  known  to  me, 
these  orders  were  not  carried  out  promptly,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all,  and  hence  delay  occurred 
which,  while  hurtful  to  us,  was  of  infinite  value 
to  the  enemy,  for  time  was  given  to  him  to 
bring  up  the  Twentieth  Corps  to  the  support 
of  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Fourteenth.    It 
thus  happened  that  though  the  attack  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  was  repulsed  early  in  the 
morning,  our  counter-attack  was  delayed  until 
quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we'encoun- 
tered  a  force  double  that  met  in  the  morning, 
and  we  found  them  behind  breastworks.   The 
fighting  that  evening  was  close  and  bloody. 
As  General  Johnston  has  described  it  far  bet- 
ter than  I  could  do,  I  quote  his  account : 

[  "  The  Confederates  passed  over  three  hundred  yards 
Kf  the  space  between  the  two  lines  in  quick  time  and 
in  excellent  order,  and  the  remaining  distance  in  dou- 
ble-quick, without  pausing  to  fire  until  their  near  ap- 
proach had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  shelter  of  their 
intrenchments,  in  full  retreat,  to  their  second  line. 
After  firing  a  few  rounds,  the  Confederates  again 
pressed  forward,  and  when  they  were  near  the  second 
intrenchment,  now  manned  by  both  lines  of  Federal 
troops,  Lieutenant-General  Hardee,  after  commanding 
the  double-quick,  led  the  charge,  and  with  his  knightly 
gallantry  dashed  over  the  enemy's  breastworks  on 
horseback  in  front  of  his  men.  Some  distance  in  the 
rear  there  was  a  very  thick  wood  of  young  pines  into 
to-hich  the  Federal  troops  were  pursued,  and  in  which 
Ihey  rallied  and  renewed  the  fight.  But  the  Confeder- 
ates continued  to  advance,  driving  the  enemy  back 
Slowly,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  given  to  the 
party  on  the  defensive  by  the  thicket,  which  made 
united  action  by  the  assailants  impossible.  On  the  ex- 
treme left,  however,  General  Bragg's  troops  were  held 
In  check  by  the  Federal  right,  which  had  the  aid  of 
preastworks  and  the  thicket  of  black-jack.  .  .  .  Four 
pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  but  as  we  had  only  spare 
harnessed  horses  enough  to  draw  off  three,  one  was 
left  on  the  field.  The  impossibility  of  concentrating 
the  Confederate  forces  in  time  to  attack  the  Federal 
left  wing,  while  in  column  on  the  march,  made  com- 
plete success  also  impossible,  from  the  enemy's  great 
iumerical  superiority." 
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Night  closed  upon  a  hard-fought  field  and  a 
dearly  won  victory,  for  the  losses  in  our  hand- 
ful of  troops  had  been  heavy.  After  dark  Gen- 
eral Johnston  withdrew  to  the  position  from 
which  he  had  moved  to  the  attack,  and  our 
first  line  with  slight  modifications  was  resumed. 
No  disturbance  occurred  that  night,  but  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Brigadier-General 
Law,  whom  1  had  placed  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  Butler's  division  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished  offi- 
cer, who  had  won  his  way  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  major-general  under   my 
command,  reported  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  army,  which  had  struck  the  road  on 
which  we  were  some  miles  to  the  east,  was 
rapidly  moving  down  on  our  rear   and   left 
flank.    Hoke  then  held  our  left,  and  General 
Johnston  directed  him  to  refuse  his  left  flank 
so  that  he  could  meet  the  attack  of  the  ap- 
proaching force.     I  prolonged  the  rear  line 
taken   by    Hoke    by    placing    Butler's    and 
Wheeler's  commands  on  his  left,  and   while 
doing  this  we  met  and  checked  a  sharp  attack. 
Sherman  thus  had  his  whole  army  united  in 
front  of  us,  about  12  o'clock  on  the  20th,  and 
he  made  repeated  attacks    during   the    day, 
mainly  on  Hoke's  division.    In  all  of  them  he 
was  repulsed,  and  many  of  his  wounded  left 
in  front  of  our  lines  were  carried  to  our  hos- 
pitals.   Our  line  was  a  very  weak  one,  and 
our  position  was  extremely  perilous,  for  our 
small  force  was  confronted,  almost  surrounded, 
by  one  nearly  five  times  as  large.    Our  flanks 
rested  on  no  natural  defenses,  and  behind  us 
was  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  over  which  there 
was    but   one  bridge,  which   gave    the   only 
means  of  withdrawal.      Our  left  flank  — far 
overlapped  by  the  enemy  —  was  held  along  a 
small  stream,  which  flowed  into  Mill  Creek,  and 
this  was  held  only  by  cavalry  videttes  stationed 
at  long  intervals  apart.    On  the  21st  there  was 
active  skirmishing  on  the  left  of  our  line,  and 
my  pickets  reported  that  the  enemy  seemed 
to  be  moving  in  force  to  our  left  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  small  stream,  along  which  my 
videttes  were  stationed.    I  immediately  rode 
down   to  report  this  fact  to  General  John- 
ston, and  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  force 
present  able  to  resist  an  attack,  and  that  if  the 
enemy  broke  through  at  that  point  which  was 
near  the  bridge  across  the  main  stream  our 
only  line  of  retreat  would  be  cut  off.    The  gen- 
eral directed  me  to  return  to  the  point  indi- 
cated to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs, 
and  as  I  was  riding  back  I  met  a  courier,  who  in- 
formed me  that  the  enemy  in  force  had  crossed 
the    branch,   had    driven    back   the    cavalry 
pickets,  and  were  then  very  near  the  main  road 
which  led  to  the  bridge.   This  attack  rendered 
our  position  extremely  dangerous,  for  if  the 
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attacking  force  had  been  able  to  attain  pos- 
session of  the  road  we  could  not  have  with- 
drawn without  very  heavy  loss,  if  we  could 
have  done  so  at  all.  Just  before  the  courier 
who  brought  me  the  information  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  met  me,  I  had  passed  a 
brigade,  though  its  numbers  were  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  constitute  a  regiment,  mov- 
ing towards  our  left.  This  was  Cummin g's 
Georgia  brigade,  commanded  then,  I  think,  by 
Colonel  Henderson,  and  I  doubt  if  there  were 
more  than  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  command. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  prompt  action, 
I  ordered  this  command  to  move  at  once  to 
the  point  threatened,  and  I  also  ordered  up  a 
battery  which  I  had  passed.  I  then  sent  a 
courier  to  bring  up  all  the  mounted  men  he 
could  find,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  portion  of 
the  8th  Texas  Cavalry  —  60  or  80  men — re- 
responded  to  my  call.  All  of  these  troops  were 
hurried  up  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  then 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  road,  and  just 
as  I  had  put  them  in  position  General  Hardee 
arrived  on  the  ground.  Explaining  the  posi- 
tion to  him  and  telling  him  of  the  dispositions 
I  had  made,  he  at  once  ordered  a  charge  and 
our  small  force  was  hurled  against  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
so  impetuous  that  it  carried  everything  before 
it,  and  the  enemy  retreated  hastily  across  the 
branch.  This  attack  on  our  position  was  made 
by  Mower's  division,  and  it  was  repulsed  by 
a  force  which  certainly  did  not  exceed,  if  it 
reached,  three  hundred  men.  Sherman  in  his 
"  Memoirs "  says  that  he  "  ordered  Mower 
back  "  ;  but  if  this  statement  is  true,  the  order 
was  obeyed  with  wonderful  promptness  and 
alacrity.  General  Hardee,  who  assumed  com- 
mand when  he  reached  the  field,  led  this  charge 
with  his  usual  conspicuous  gallantry ;  and  as 
he  returned  from  it  successful,  his  face  bright 
with  the  light  of  battle,  he  turned  to  me  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  That  was  Nip  and  Tuck,  and  for  a 
time  I  thought  Tuck  had  it."  A  sad  incident 
marred  his  triumph,  for  his  only  son,  a  gallant 
boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  joined  the  8th  Texas 
Cavalry  two  hours  before,  fell  in  the  charge  led 
by  his  father.  This  affair  practically  ended  the 
battle  of  Bentonville  for  that  night.  General 
Johnston  withdrew  his  command  safely  across 
Mill  Creek,  where  he  camped  two  miles  be- 
yond the  bridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d 
there  was  a  sharp  skirmish  at  the  bridge 
between  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  the 
advance-guard  of  the  enemy,  who  tried  to  force 
a  passage,  but  who  were  handsomely  repulsed 
with  someloss.  I  have  not  specifiedthe  services 
of  the  cavalry  during  the  operations  described, 
but  they  were  important  and  were  gallantly 
performed.     The   commands   of  Butler   and 


Wheeler  numbered,  I  think,  about  three  th< 
sand  men,  and  after  the  engagement  beca 
general  nearly  all  of  this  force  fought  aloi 
side  of  the  infantry  in  their  improvised  bre< 
works.  When  Sherman  moved  up  on  our  \ 
flank,  they  checked  his  advance  until  our  m 
line  could  be  refused  on  the  left  wing,  and 
Mower's  subsequent  repulse  they  bore 
important  part,  for,  in  addition  to  the  gall; 
charge  of  the  8th  Texas  made  in  conju: 
tion  with  the  infantry,  other  portions  of  : 
command  struck  his  flank  as  he  was 
tiring,  and  contributed  largely  to  our  succc 
As,  however,  I  am  not  attempting  to  writ 
report  of  this  battle,  but  simply  to  give  a  br 
sketch  of  its  main  incidents,  I  have  not  alluc 
to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  troops  engag 
I  proposed  merely  to  give  my  reminiscem 
and  impressions  of  an  engagement  which 
memorable  as  the  last  general  battle  of  ! 
Civil  War,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  v 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  Let  me  g 
my  reasons  briefly  for  this  opinion.  The 
fantry  forces  of  General  Johnston  amounl 
to  about  14,100  men,  and  they  were  compos 
of  three  separate  commands  which  had  ne 
acted  together.  These  were  Hardee's  troo 
brought  from  Savannah  and  Charleston;  Stt 
art's,  from  the  Army  of  Tennessee;  and  Hoi; 
division  of  veterans,  many  of  whom  had  sen 
in  the  campaigns  of  Virginia.  Bragg,  by  r 
son  of  his  rank,  was  in  command  of  this  lat 
force,  but  it  was  really  Hoke's  division,  a 
he  directed  the  fighting.  These  troops,  c< 
centrated  only  recently  for  the  first  time,  w 
stationed  at  and  near  Smithfield,  eighteen  mi 
from  the  field  where  the  battle  was  fought,  a 
it  was  from  these  points  that  General  Johnst 
moved  them,  to  strike  a  veteran  army  nu 
bering  about  60,000  men.  This  latter  an 
had  marched  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  wi 
out  meeting  any  force  to  dispute  its  passa 
and  from  the  latter  city  to  Bentonville  1 
obstructed  save  by  the  useless  and  cos 
affair  at  Averysboro',  where  Hardee  made  a  g 
lant  stand,  though  at  a  heavy  loss.  No  boh 
movement  was  conceived  during  the  v 
than  this  of  General  Johnston,  when  he  thr 
his  handful  of  men  on  the  overwhelming  fo: 
in  front  of  him,  and  no  more  gallant  defense  v 
ever  made  than  his,  when  he  confronted  a 
baffled  this  force,  holding  a  weak  line  for  tin 
days  against  nearly  five  times  his  number.  I 
the  last  two  days  of  this  fight  he  only  held 
position  to  secure  the  removal  of  his  wound' 
and  when  he  had  accomplished  that  he  wi 
drew  leisurely,  moving  in  his  first  march  oi 
about  four  miles.  All  the  Federal  wounded  w 
fell  into  his  hands  were  cared  for  in  his  fie 
hospitals,  when  all  of  his,  who  could  not 
removed,  were  left.  Of  course  General  Jol 
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ston's  only  object  in  making  this  fight  was  to 
cripple  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his  advance. 
And  I  think  that  if  his  original  plan  of  battle 
could  have  been  carried  out,  and  if  his  orders 
had  been  executed  promptly,  he  would  have 
inflicted  a  very  heavy,  if  not  an  irretrievable, 
disaster  on  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Twentieth 
corps.  These  two  corps  were  opposed  to 
him  in  the  first  day's  fight,  and  in  that  of  the 
last  two  days  he  was  confronted  by  the  whole 
of  Sherman's  army.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  General  Schofield  was  in  supporting 
distance  of  Sherman  with  26,000  men.  Few 
soldiers  would  have  adopted  the  bold  measure 
resorted  to  by  General  Johnston,  and  none 
could  have  carried  it  out  more  skillfully  nor 
more  successfully  than  he  did.  I  believed  dur- 
ing that  fight,  and  my  opinion  has  never 
^changed,  that  if  he  could  have  had  his  plans 
executed  promptly  he  would  have  gained  one 
tof  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war, 
and  even  under  all  the  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted him  he  achieved  a  wonderful  success. 
In  this  connection  I  may  recall  a  conversation 
I  had  with  the  distinguished  soldier  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  Gen- 
eral Slocum.  We  met  in  New  York  in  1868, 
and  in  speaking  of  this  battle  I  asked  him 
what  would  have  been  the  result  in  his  opin- 


ion had  General  Johnston  been  able  to  follow 
up  his  first  success.  His  reply  was  in  sub- 
stance, for  I  cannot  quote  his  exact  language, 
that  the  movement  might  have  resulted  in 
great  disaster  to  his  command,  for  he  had  been 
able  to  get  up  the  Twentieth  Corps  only  in 
time  to  meet  the  attack  made  on  him  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  unhappy  war  which  arrayed  the  two  sec- 
tions of  our  country  in  hostile  ranks  is  ended ; 
the  wounds  left  by  that  conflict  are  healing ; 
the  animosities  engendered  by  it  are  dying  out; 
the  active  participants  in  that  great  struggle  are 
passing  from  the  stage,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the 
survivors  but  the  memory  of  the  heroic  deeds 
performed.  It  will  be  the  task,  as  it  will  be  the 
duty,  of  the  future  historian  to  sift  out  the  truth 
of  this  great  war  and  to  put  it  on  record.  Any 
contribution  to  the  history  of  that  war  cannot 
be  without  some  value;  and  mine,  brief  and  im- 
perfect as  I  feel  it  to  be,  is  offered  as  a  small 
addition  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  the 
historian  will  seek  to  acquire.  All  my  opin- 
ions, all  my  conclusions,  about  the  battle  of 
Bentonville  may  be  erroneous,  but  I  have  tried 
to  narrate  the  facts  connected  with  it  as  they 
struck  me  then  and  as  my  subsequent  reflec- 
tions have  confirmed  them. 

Wade  Hampton. 


THE    WILD     RIDE. 

I  hear  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses, 

All  day,  the  commotion  of  sinewy,  mane-tossing  horses ; 

All  night,  from  their  cells,  the  importunate  tramping  and  neighing ! 

Cowards  and  laggards  fall  back ;  but  alert  to  the  saddle, 

Straight,  grim,  and  abreast,  vault  the  weather-worn,  galloping  legion, 

With  a  stirrup-cup  each  to  the  one  gracious  woman  that  loves  him. 

The  road  is  thro'  dolor  and  dread,  over  crags  and  morasses ; 

There  are  shapes  by  the  way,  there  are  things  that  appall  or  entice  us : 

What  odds  ?  We  are  knights ;  and  our  souls  are  but  bent  on  the  riding. 

I  hear  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses, 

All  day,  the  commotion  of  sinewy,  mane-tossing  horses  ; 

All  night,  from  their  cells,  the  importunate  tramping  and  neighing/ 

We  spur  to  a  land  of  no  name,  out-racing  the  storm-wind ; 
We  leap  to  the  infinite  dark,  like  the  sparks  from  the  anvil : 
Thou  leadest,  O  God !  All's  well  with  thy  troopers  that  follow. 


Louise  Inogen  Guiney. 
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Mi  ountrymen  seem  to  have  but 
.    idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  recent 
operations  of  the  French  troops  in  Asia.  In 
call '  lear  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
tothe  beginning.  The  fir  it ( !atholi<  missionary 
entered  I  .   i  553,  and  Fren(  !i  mis 


sions  were  regularly  established  in  the  penin- 
sula earlyin  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Cochin 
China  in  i6io,and  in  Tonquin  in  1626.  With 
some  fluctuations  of  fortune  their  success  was 
marked,  and  the  number  of  converts  steadily  in- 
creased for  rather  more  than  onehundredand 
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fifty  years.  During  all  this  time,  although  sev- 
eral projects  were  brought  forward,  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  political  or  com- 
mercial connection;  but  in  1774,  when  the  rul- 
ing dynasty  of  Annam  was  overthrown,  and  its 
representative  Nguyen,  afterwards  Gialoong, 
sought  refuge  with  the  head  of  the  church, 
the  opportunity  was  seized  upon  to  form  a  close 
alliance.  Through  the  bishop,  d'Adran,  the 
ear  of  the  French  government  was  secured, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Versailles  promising 
on  the  part  of  France  aid  in  ships  and  troops, 
in  return  for  valuable  concessions,  among  which 
the  libertyof  the  Christian  faith  and  protection 
of  the  church  were  solemnly  guaranteed.  This 
treaty,  though  rendered  almost  inoperative 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
has  formed  the  starting-point  and  foundation 
of  all  that  has  since  taken  place. 

Gialoong  regained  his  throne,  and  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  French  officers, 
who  drilled  his  troops  and  built  his  fortresses, 
he  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Tonquin.  He  faithfully  observed  his  engage- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Christian  religion;  but 
upon  his  death  in  1820,  his  successor  entered 
upon  a  course  of  the  most  bitter  persecution, 
which  was  continued  with  small  interruption 
until  the  murder  of  Monsignor  Diaz  in  1857. 
France  was  then  compelled  to  abandon  remon- 
strance for  action,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  to  exact  reparation  for  the  past  and  to  se- 
cure safety  for  the  future.  This  was  the  first 
step  of  the  present  conquest,  reluctantly  under- 
taken, and  with  no  ambition  or  wish  for  ter- 
ritorial acquisition,  but  forced  upon  her  by  the 
duty  of  protecting  her  missionaries.  Saigon 
was  seized,  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in 
1862,  ceding  three  provinces  :  it  stipulated  re- 
ligious toleration,  the  opening  of  Touron, 
Quinhon,  and  Balat,  and  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  twenty  million  francs.  But  perse- 
cution went  on  ;  constant  friction  was  kept  up. 
The  French  were  compelled  to  push  their  con- 
quests, and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1872,  the 
whole  six  provinces  of  lower  Cochin  China 
passed  by  treaty  into  their  hands. 

Before  this  time  England  had  made  many 
attempts  to  open  communication  with  the 
rich  western  provinces  of  China  through  Bur- 
mah,  but  without  practical  results ;  and  the 
French  immediately  turned  their  attention  to 
the  exploration  of  the  Meikong,  hoping  it  might 
prove  the  true  channel  of  this  trade.  They 
were  disappointed  :  the  navigation  was  im- 
peded by  rapids;  but  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  Songkoi,  the  Red  River  of  Tonquin,  also 
took  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Yunnan,  and 
offered  an  easy  route  to  the  sea. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plans  suggested  by 
this  discovery,  Lieutenant  Gamier,  who  had 
Vol.  XXXII.— 52. 


been  practically  the  chief  of  the  exploration  of 
the  Meikong,  conducted  an  expedition  toTon- 
quin  in  1873,  which,  successful  at  first,  was 
ultimately  defeated,  with  the  death  of  its 
leader.  The  king,  Tu-Duc,  however,  alarmed 
by  a  simultaneous  rising  among  his  subjects, 
in  March,  1874,  signed  a  treaty,  establishing 
the  protectorate  of  France  over  Annam,  stip- 
ulating the  liberty  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
granting  many  other  valuable  privileges.  But, 
as  usual  with  Asiatics,  as  soon  as  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn,  he  entirely  disregarded 
its  provisions,  and  soon,  in  order  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  in  the  north,  invoked  the  as- 
sistance of  China,  which  was  gladly  rendered. 
This  could  not  of  course  be  accepted  by 
France,  and  in  1882  a  new  expedition  was 
prepared  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Riviere.  Like  that  of  Gamier,  it  was  at  first 
entirely  successful,  but — a  handful  of  men 
among  myriads  —  it  soon  met  the  same  fate. 
In  attempting  a  reconnoissance,it  was  led  into 
an  ambuscade,  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and 
Riviere,  like  Gamier,  was  left  dead  on  the 
field.  The  situation  was  critical,  but  the 
French  intrenched  themselves  and  held  firm. 
Troops  were  hastily  dispatched  from  France, 
and  upon  the  arrival  in  Tonquin  of  the  first 
detachment  early  in  July  vigorous  action  was 
at  once  commenced.  Several  successful  battles 
ensued,  and  Hue,  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  20th  of  August.  Annam  imme- 
diately submitted,  and  on  the  25th  of  August 
signed  a  treaty,  by  which  she  anew  recognized 
the  protectorate  of  France,  and  was  interdicted 
from  having  independent  relations  with  any 
foreign  power,  including  China. 

This  removed  herfrom  the  diplomatic  arena, 
and  China  and  France  were  left  face  to  face. 
It  becomes  here  necessary  to  say  that  we  re- 
gard the  claim  of  China  to  suzerainty  over 
Cochin  China  and  Tonquin  as  entirely  unten- 
able. For  centuries  the  relations  between 
them  have  been  simply  the  complimentary 
homage  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  and  not 
those  existing  between  a  vassal  and  his  sover- 
eign. It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  asser- 
tion of  a  recent  English  writer  that  investiture 
of  the  King  of  Annam  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  is  necessary  to  the  recognition  of  his 
royal  rights  by  his  own  subjects,  to  point 
out  that  neither  Gialoong  nor  his  powerful 
successor  Min-Mang,  1775- 1841,  received 
this  investiture ;  and  we  consider  that  France 
is  entirely  justified  in  holding  this  claim  of  no 
effect. 

It  is  a  simple  question  of  which  is  the 
stronger.  In  1884  the  French  arms  were 
everywhere  victorious.  The  fortified  towns  of 
Bacningh  and  Sontay  had  been  taken,  and 
the  Black  Flags  driven  pell-mell  out  of  the 
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delta.  On  the  nth  of  May.  1884,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Tientsin  by  Li-Hung-Chang, 
representing  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  Cap- 
tain Fournier  on  the  part  of  France,  by  which 
China  gave  up  her  claim  of  suzerainty  over  An- 
nam, opened  the  entire  extent  of  her  south- 
ern provinces  bordering  on  Tonquin  to  French 
commerce,  and  engaged  to  withdraw  her  gar- 
risons from  the  frontier  fortresses.  A  column 
of  troops  started  at  once  to  take  possession 
of  Langson.  a  fortified  town,  commanding  the 
principal  pass  in  the  northern  mountains,  by 
which  the  Chinese  gain  access  to  the  Red 
River  delta.  The  commander  of  a  Chinese 
post,  barring  the  road,  opposed  their  passage, 
asserting  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  conven- 
tion, and  proposed  that  they  should  halt  till 
he  could  get  instructions.  The  French,  how- 
ever, attempted  to  force  their  way,  and  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Upon  this,  the  French  gov- 
ernment, believing  in  treachery,  demanded  as 
indemnity  the  enormous  sum  of  250,000,000 
francs,  which  demand  the  Chinese  refusing 
to  entertain,  hostile  operations  were  com- 
menced, without,  however,  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

On  the  coast  of  China  several  actions  were 
fought  of  no  great  significance.  The  arsenal 
and  fleet  at  Foochow  were  destroyed,  and 
Kilung  and  Tamsui  in  Formosa  occupied. 
In  Tonquin  the  progress  of  the  French  was 
steady  and  constant.  The  Chinese  were  forced 
back  step  by  step,  defending  every  fortifica- 
tion, and  losing,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  men; 
and  General  Briere  de  l'lsle  was  able  to  tele- 
graph :  "  The  national  flag  floats  over  Lang- 
son,  and  the  Chinese  army  is  in  full  retreat." 
But  this  long  series  of  engagements  had 
taught  the  Chinese  the  art  of  their  opponents, 
and  they  soon  assumed  the  offensive  in  over- 
powering force.  Their  first  attacks  were 
delivered  on  the  22dand  24th  of  March,  1885, 
inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the  French,  who  were 
on  the  30th  compelled  to  abandon  Langson 
in  hasty  retreat.  The  pursuit,  however,  was 
not  vigorous,  and  they  simply  fell  back  upon 
the  positions  of  Chu  and  Kep,  where  they 
strongly  intrenched  themselves.  Meanwhile 
negotiations  for  peace  were  rapidly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  a  convention  was  signed 
embodying  nearly  the  same  conditions  as 
those  of  1884,  all  question  of  indemnity  being 
excluded. 

Since  that  time  the  pacification  of  the 
country  has  gone  steadily  on  with  occasional 
drawbacks,  till  now  it  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  complete.  The  calm  has  only  been 
seriously  broken  by  the  last  desperate  attempt 
of  the  Annarr.ite  war  minister,  who  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  July  attacked  General  de 
Courcy,  then  at   Hue  with  a  small  body  of 


troops,  with  a  large  force  variously  estimate 
at  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  men.  He  w 
defeated  with  heavy  loss. 

Langson  is  held  by  a  garrison  of  three  hu: 
dred  men,  and  columns  of  one  hundred  or  t\\ 
hundred  men  move  freely  about  the  interi< 
in  a  manner  unknown  of  late  years.  Chir 
has  loyally  fulfilled  her  engagements  an 
withdrawn  her  troops. 

Let  us  now  describe  the  bone  of  contei 
tion.  The  empire  of  Annam,  consisting  c 
three  divisions,  stretches  along  the  sea  for 
distance  of  rather  more  than  1200  miles,  an 
comprises  within  its  limits  an  area  somewh; 
exceeding  200,000  square  miles,  or  nearl 
equal  to  the  dimensions  of  France.  The  moi 
southerly  section,  known  as  Lower  or  Frenc 
Cochin  China,  with  a  surface  of  21,600  squai 
miles  and  a  population  of  1,600,000  souls, 
entirely  formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  and,  bein 
abundantly  watered  by  the  great  river  Me: 
kong,  which  with  its  subsidiary  streams  tra\ 
erses  it  in  every  direction,  is  of  surpassin 
fertility.  Rice  is  the  chief  staple,  but  sugai 
indigo,  and  all  tropical  productions  gun 
luxuriantly.  Unhappily  the  climate  of  thes 
low,  moist  lands  is  unsuited  to  the  white.  Th 
mean  temperature  is  830,  and  the  thermomete 
indoors  in  April  and  May  sometimes  rises  n 
950  and  97 °.  Fevers  abound,  but  the  chie 
enemy  of  the  stranger  is  dysentery.  Th' 
health  of  Saigon,  however,  has  much  im 
proved  within  late  years,  owing  to  better  an< 
more  suitable  buildings  and  a  fuller  knowledg 
of  the  sanitary  conditions,  and  will  continue  t< 
improve  as  the  town  gains  solidity  and  age. 

North  of  Lower  Cochin  China,  between  i 
range  of  mountains  and  the  sea,  lies  the  king 
dom  of  Annam  proper,  for  the  most  part  ■<. 
narrow  strip  of  land  hardly  exceeding  in  widtl 
an  average  of  fifty  miles,  though  widening 
towards  its  southern  extremity  to  nearly  twe 
hundred  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  heavil) 
wooded,  and  although  the  plains,  well  waterec 
by  numerous  rapid  streams,  are  devoted  tc 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  their  extent  is  noi 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  popu- 
lation. About  the  interior  of  the  country  little 
is  known. 

Its  principal  ports,  Touron  and  Quinhon 
have  been  often  visited  by  foreigners,  but  are 
of  no  especial  importance ;  and  Hue  itself,  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  king,  has  no  othei 
claim  to  notice. 

Farther  to  the  north  again,  we  reach  the 
magnificent  province  of  Tonquin,  spreading 
upwards  and  outwards  like  an  open  fan,  till 
it  touches  the  south-western  limits  of  China. 
Plains  stretch  up  from  the  sea  till  they  reach 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  then  rise 
abruptly  above  them,  and  the  country  may 
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'be  said  to  be  unequally  divided  into  two  re- 
gions of  an  entirely  and  suddenly  differing 
configuration.  It  comprises  an  area  of  seventy 
thousand  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  twelve  million  souls,  of  which  fully  seven- 
tenths  occupy  the  lower  lands.  These  —  equal 
in  extent  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
surface  —  irrigated  by  the  Songkoi  and  its 
innumerable  affluents,  which  are  supplemented 
by  a  vast  network  of  canals,  are  among  the 
richest  rice-producing  districts  in  the  world  ; 
and  its  mountains  are  clothed  with  extensive 
woods  of  teak,  walnut,  and  other  precious 
trees,  rivaling  in  value  the  famous  forests  of 
Burmah.  Of  its  mineral  wealth  little  is  known, 
but  tin  and  copper  are  certainly  found,  and 
gold  and  silver  are  believed  to  exist.  But  of 
far  more  value  than  deposits  of  precious  metals, 
and  sufficient  in  itself  to  repay  all  the  labor 
and  cost  of  the  conquest,  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered, of  excellent  quality  and  in  abundant 
quantity,  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  In  the 
peculiar  position  of  France  the  importance  of 
this  discovery,  if  substantiated,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  To-day  her  navy  may  be  said  to 
be  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  and 
war  in  eastern  seas,  making  it  contraband,would 
paralyze  her  forces;  but  the  possession  of  these 
deposits  makes  her  independent  and  multi- 
plies her  strength.  Tonquin,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses a  superior  climate,  and  forms  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  French  whole.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  Lower  Cochin  China,  and 
the  exhausted  invalid  of  the  plains  may  resort 
to  these  elevated  regions  with  full  confidence 
in  their  efficacy  to  restore  his  energies.  The 
summer  is  hot,  but  there  are  five  or  six  months 
of  a  good  winter  when  the  thermometer  falls 
to  forty-one  or  forty-two  degrees.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  old  vaunted  its  salubrity. 

With  our  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  elevated  districts  is  due  to  inferior 
agricultural  productiveness,  and  how  far  to 
their  lawless  and  disturbed  condition.  There 
are  no  roads,  but  communication  through- 
out the  low  lands  is  easy  and  general  by  water. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  population  more 
numerous,  more  laborious,  and  more  energetic 
than  that  of  the  southern  provinces.  Rice  is 
the  staple  food  and  the  chief  export,  but  the 
sugar-cane,  the  mulberry,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  all  tropical  plants  may  be  cultivated  to 
advantage. 

Cambodia  does  not  belong  to  Annam,  but 
is  included  in  the  same  protectorate,  and  des- 
tined ultimately  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  au- 
thority. Its  extent  is  thirty- five  thousand 
square  miles,  and  its  population  about  a  mil- 
lion. The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  plain, 
and  of  extreme  fertility,  being  watered  by  the 


Meikong,  which  traverses  it  irregularly  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  A  high  range  of 
mountains,  however,  shuts  off  its  eastern  bor- 
der from  Annam,  and  a  lower  range  on  the 
west  follows  the  coast  from  north  to  south. 

Lower  Cochin  China  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
For  many  years  after  its  acquisition  the  home 
government  was  undecided  whether  to  aban- 
don or  to  keep  it,  and  settlers  who  came  in 
search  of  concessions  of  land  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fixing  themselves  in  the  colony,  as  was 
the  case  with  many  sugar-planters  from  Mau- 
ritius, were  turned  away  unsatisfied,  and  did 
not  come  back  when  it  was  finally  decided  to 
remain.    But  from  the  first  there  has  been  vac- 
illation, and  the  frequent  change  of  govern- 
ments in  France  has  had  its  faithful  reflex  in 
the  councils  of  the  colony.    Its  chief  want  is 
labor,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
has  not  been  calculated  to  encourage  immi- 
gration either  of  Europeans  or  of  the.  neigh- 
boring populations.    Under  the  circumstances 
its  progress  has  not  been  altogether  unsatis- 
factory.   Its  entire  commerce  for  the  year  1881 
amounted  to  one  hundred  million  francs,  of 
which  fifty-three  and  a  half  millions  were  ex- 
ports.   In  that  year  the  crop  of  rice  was  bad, 
but  it  figured  for  thirty-two  millions  in  the 
exports  (against  forty  millions  the  year  before), 
showing  its  great  proportionate  importance. 
Of  this  half  went  to  China,  and  the  other  half 
was  divided  between  the  Straits,  Java,  and  the 
Philippines,  with  a  small  quantity  to  Europe. 
Its  imports  come  chiefly  from  China  and 
Singapore,  as  is  natural  from  the  old  relations 
existing  between  the  peoples,  and  consist  of  a 
great   variety  of  articles.    The  total  amount 
of  trade  with  China   in  1881  reached  forty 
million  francs  and  with  Singapore  twenty-three 
millions.    In  1879  there  entered  the  port  of 
Saigon  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  sea-go- 
ing ships,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Chi- 
nese junks,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and   three   Annamese   craft,    giving   a   total 
movement  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised, 
though   far   below   the   figures  registered  at 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.    In  1872,  when 
M.  Harmon   first  visited  the  Red  River,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  only  a  few  scattered  boats. 
Haiphong  was  a  poor  village,  but  in  1880 
under  French  protection  its  importance  had 
increased,  and  the  official  figures  of  its  com- 
merce reached  thirteen  million  francs,  which 
was  believed  to  be  below  the  fact.    The  resi- 
dent, M.  Kergaradec,  estimated  it  to  be  fully 
twenty  million  francs. 

These  figures  may  indicate  in  what  direction 
development  may  come,  but  they  can  form 
no  measure  of  the  trade  which  will  grow  up 
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under  a  firm,  enlightened  government.  All 
the  upper  part  of  Tonquin  has  been  for  twenty 
years  in  the  possession  of  hordes  of  pirates, 
chiefly  Chinese,  who  have  strangled  commerce 
in  its  birth.  They  have  completely  barred  off 
southern  China  as  with  a  wall.  The  rivers 
are  obstructed  and  a  large  part  of  the  country 
is  literally  depopulated.  Clear  out  all  these 
robbers,  protect  the  people,  establish  a  firm, 
just  rule,  and  population  will  flow  in  to  en- 
joy the  security  of  the  foreign  flag.  Open 
such  roads  as  are  needed,  make  communica- 
tion easy  and  rapid  and  safe,  and  the  prosper- 
ity which  will  follow  —  growing  from  this 
fertile  soil  and  industrious  people  —  will  seem 
marvelous.  All  this  vast  rice-field  —  not  to 
allude  to  other  productions  —  which  now 
yields  so  much,  may  easily,  it  is  asserted, 
double  its  harvest;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  experience  of  Burmah  should  not  be 
repeated  here. 

There,  too,  the  population  was  compara- 
tively scanty,  given  to  continual  broils,  and 
the  British  Government  hesitated  long  before 
accepting  the  charge.  But  the  result  was  a 
triumphant  justification  of  its  final  decision, 
and  has  at  last  led  to  the  annexation  of  the 
whole  country.  Its  net  revenue  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  nearly  ^1,000,000  a 
year,  but  no  doubt  fear  of  French  intrigue 
stimulated  recent  action.  Theebaw  could 
always  be  relied  on  to  furnish  a  suitable 
pretext,  whenever  it  was  required,  and,  as 
the  Lorcha  "  Arrow "  ushered  in  the  last 
China  war,  so  here  a  convenient  timber  con- 
tract with  a  trading  company  sufficed  to 
change  the  destinies  of  a  country  nearly  as 
large  as  France.  The  work  has  been  thor- 
oughly done,  and  means  will  be  found  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  China.  For 
some  time,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  occasional 
trouble  with  the  natives,  but  there  will  be  no 
question  of  England  retiring  from  the  field. 
She  knows  too  well  the  value  of  her  conquest. 

Even  the  "  Spectator  "  cannot  restrain  its 
enthusiasm : 

"Statesmen  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  prize.  It  is  perhaps  the  one  kingdom  in  Indo- 
China  seriously  worth  having.  It  is  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  France,  is  accessible  by  three  splen- 
did rivers,  of  which  one,  the  Irrawaddy,  is  the  most 
convenient  water-highway  in  Asia,  and  is  splendidly 
fertile  almost  throughout.  The  forests  are  full  of  teak, 
the  mountains  overflow  with  minerals,  and  the  plains, 
under  the  rudest  culture,  produce  everything  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics.  The  reservoirs  of  earth-oil  rival 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  are  large  fields  of 
coal.  Gold  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  Burmah  is 
the  native  land  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the 
emerald." 


Like  causes  will  produce  like  effects  in 
Cochin  China ;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  colony,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  various  states  of  Cochin 
China,  Cambodia,  and  of  that  vast  misty  coun- 
try to  the  north  — half  Siamese,  half  independ 
ent— known  as  Laos  and  the  Shan  kingdoms, 
all  of  which  must  fall  inevitably  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  strong  power  established  in  the 
peninsula,  Tonquin  is  conterminous  with  the 
rich  provinces  of  southwestern  China,  and 
across  her  territory  lies  the  natural  highway  of 
their  commerce  with  Europe.  The  advantage!, 
of  the  Red  River  have  at  times  been  greatlv 
exaggerated,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  stream  is  practicable  for  light-draught 
steamers  as  far  as  Laokai,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  or  may  easily  ' 
made  so  ;  perhaps  even  to  Manghao,  seven  } 
miles  further.  But  even  if  there  were  no  river, 
across  Tonquin  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  sea 
from  Yunnan,  Kweichau,  and  Kwangsi,  and 
the  difficulties  of  this  route  by  rail  even  ar 
no  greater  than  the  route  through  Burmah,  if 
so  great,  while  as  already  stated  the  distance 
is  much  less. 

The  recent  annexation  in  no  way  changes 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Capital  will  be 
more  secure,  but  no  amount  of  security  can 
induce  capital  to  scale  mountain-ranges  unless 
under  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity  ;  and 
a  railroad  from  Burmah  to  China,  when  built 
will  be  built  somewhat  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  Colquhoun,  starting  from  Rangoon  c 
some  similar  point  in  the  south. 

France,  it  will  be  seen,  is  pursuing  no  com- 
mon or  unworthy  object.    Many  of  her  step 
have  been  uncertain  and  groping,  and  it  is  nc 
astonishing  when  one  reflects  on  her  frequer 
political  changes;  but  there  have  always  beei 
some  minds  who  have  steadily  grasped  ana 
persistently  maintained  the  idea  of  a  gre?' 
colonial  empire  in  the  East.    Whether  she  11 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  task  she  is  undertakin 
is  a  question  which  will  be  answered  by  each 
in  accordance  with  his  individual  opinion  O' 
the  nation.    First  of  all  she  should  be  carefr 
to  secure  not  only  the  indifferent  acquiescence 
but  the  cordial,  friendly  cooperation  of  China. 
This  is  not  only  essential  for  the  more  easv 
preservation  of  tranquillity  on  the  frontier  an 
for  the  full  development  of  the  valuable  con, 
merce  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  is  als( 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  avoidanc- 
of  friction  in  the  various   branches  of  loc; 
administration. 

Augustine  Heard. 
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